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Oentlembn, 

At  our  last  meeting,  I  explained  the  dif- 
ferent fractures  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
femur.  We  may  consider  two  facts  com- 
pletely established,  with  respect  to  transverse 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
entirely  within  the  capsular  Ugament. 

The  iint  is,  that  they  are  not  generally 
united  by  bone;  the  second  is,  that,  in 
a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  such  union 
Is  accomplished. 

Yon  will  ebsenre,  gentlemen,  that  I  lay  an 
emphasis  on  the  word  transverse,  because 
fractures,  extending  obliquely  or  longitudi- 
nally through  the  neck  of  the  femur,  may 
not  be  attended  with  any  separation  of  the 
fragments,  often  reach  beyond  the  external 
boundary  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  are 
▼ery  wdl  known  to  admit  of  bony  union, 
like  frvctures  in  generaL 

Why  the  generality  of  transverse  fractures 
are  not  united  at  all,  or  only  by  a  ligament- 
ous substance,  and  why  a  few  examples  are 
united  by  bone,  are  interesting  points,  which 
I  should  not  be  Justified  in  passing  over  in 
silence.  When  tfie  head  of  the  bone  is  in- 
sulated from  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system^ 
with  the  exception  of  its  attachment  to  the 
acetabulum  by  means  of  the  Itgamentum  teres, 
iu  supply  of  blood  must  obviously  be  very 
acsutty«  and,  as  is  sometimes  conceived,  quite 
insufficient  to  enable  it  to  perform  iU  share 
in  the  work  of  osseous  union.  It  receives, 
indeed »  only  such  blood  as  finds  its  way  into 
it  tbrou^  the  vessels  of  the  ligamentum  teres. 
NoWy  in  opposition  to  the  argument  of 
those,  who  regard  the  cancellous  structure  as 
Vol..  I. 


inadequate,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the 
production  of  bony  union,  it  is  ingeniously 
asked,  does  the  formation  of  callus  then  re- 
quire a  greater  supply  of  blood,  than  the 
growth  oi  a  ligamentous  substance,  which  is 
the  usual  bond  of  union  ?  Perhaps,  the  right 
answer  to  this  question  might  be,  that  whether 
ligament,  or  bone  need  more  vascularity  and  a 
greater  supply  of  blood  for  its  development, 
has  little  to  do  with  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, because  the  ligamentous  bands, 
forming  the  connecting  medium  in  ordinary 
cases,  are  certainly  not  produced  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  head 
of  the  bone. 

In  many  cases,  slight  attempts  at  ossifica- 
tion are  made  on  what  remains  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  also  on 
the  great  trochanter ;  but,  it  is  only  in  a  few 
rare  examples  of  transverse  fractures  of  the 
neck,  wholly  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
that  the  inner  fragment  becomes  united  to 
the  outer  one,  by  osseous  matter. 

When  such  union  does  occur,  one  ex* 
planation  ofi^ered  of  the  fiKt,  is  that,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  slender  reflection  of  the 
synovial  membrane  over  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  bone  happening  to  remain  entire,  so 
that  both  by  keeping  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture in  close  apposition,  and  giving  the  head 
of  the  bone  a  better  supply  of  blood,  the 
parts  are  placed  in  a  more  favourable  condi- 
tion for  long  consolidation. 

If,  gentlemen,  we  adopt  this  view,  we 
must  then  really  infer,  that  an  osseous  union 
truly  requires  a  more  accurate  coaptation  of 
the  fragment,  a  greater  steadiness  of  them, 
and  a  freer  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  of 
the  bone,  than  an  union  by  ligament  It 
needs,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  observing  to 
me  this  morning,  that  the  reflection  of  the 
synovial  membrane  over  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  should  take  its  share  in  the  work  of 
ossification,  equally  with  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture itself. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  obvious  fact, 
that  the  surfaces  for  coaptation  in  a  trans- 
verse fracture  within  the  capsule,  are  of  such 
little  extent,  and  one  of  them  so  unsteady, 
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that,  unleBS  the  reflection  of  the  synovial 
membrane  happen  to  continue  unbroken,  it 
must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  state  of  apposition. 

We  have  in  the  museum  of  this  UnivA- ' 
sity  a  most  interesting  preparation,  which  I 
now  shew  you  ;  an  instance,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
the  firagnuents  of  which  part'  are  finnly  unit- 
ed by  osseona  n^tter^  thou^  the  aeqk  re-  * 
mains  separated/  This  specimen  seems  to 
prove,  then,  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
cancellous  texture  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
through  the  ligamentum  teres,  was  adequate 
to  the  production  of  callus,  as  fiur  as  the  frag- 
ments of  that  portion  of  the  femur  was  con- 
cemedk  Why  then  did  not  die  process  of  ossifl- 
cation  extend  itself,  so  as  to  join  together  the 
remaining  paita  of  the  neck  9  Waa  it  beeause 
the  reflection  of  the  83rnoviA&  iaend»aae  bad 
been  lacerated  ?  Aiid,  bedanee  im  die  early 
stages  of  the  changes,  which  followed  tin  ac- 
cident, there  was  no  coaptation  between  die 
external  and  internal  p<^ons  of  the  nack  of 
the  bone? 

In  whatever  manner  we  may  reason  upon 
this  matter,  facts  must  remain  unaffected  by 
our  particular  notions  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  their  productioB^  Many  cases  of  bony 
union  of  traosverae  (racteres  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  within  the  capsular  ligament  are 
now  upon  record,  and  thur  redity  is  confirmed 
by  dissection  and  the  preservation  of  the  parts.. 
I  know  of  about  tenjexamples  myselfl  You 
may  read  some  «f  the  particulars,  ef  not 
less  than  four,  in  Jutesbury^s  Trtatiae  tm 
Fracturet,  It  is  from  one  of  these  examples 
that  the  speomcn,  which  I  now  produce,  was 
taken  by  my  friend  Mr.  LangstidF,  who  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  the  preparation 
and  accompanying  drawings  If  you  ex- 
amine them,  you  will  see,  that  though  the 
fracture  has  been  completely  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  entirely  through  the  neck, 
which  has  been  absorbed,  a  Arm  bony  union 
has  taken  place.  In  the  line  of  fracture,  in 
A  kind  of  groove,  which  you  may  observe  to* 
wards  its  centre,  there  was  indeed  a  ligao 
mentous  substance,  yet  the  bony  connexion 
elsewhere  is  perfect  and  solid. 

Another  equally  satisfactory  proof  of  bony 
union  is  «xemplifiedin  the  case  of  Dr.  James, 
who  fractured  the  neck  of  the  tliigh-4)one. 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  Soudi  of 
France,  and  was  attended  by^r.  Brulatour,  of 
Bordeaux.  Dr.  James  having- died  of  some  pul- 
monary complaint  seven  ro^nths  after  the  ac- 
cident, the  surgeon,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the '  hip- 
joint,  and  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
fractured  bone.-  Here  are  drawings  of  it, 
from  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  case 
was  a  transverse  fracture  entirely  within  the 
capsule,  that  the  neck  is  absorbed,  and  that 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  fracture  are  even 
more  completely  consolidated  by  bony  mat- 
*han  in  the  interesting  case  published  by 


Mr.  Langstafi^,  in  the  Mtdical  and  ChirurgiaU 
TransactUms.  I  might  quote  other  cases  in 
proof  of  the  occasional  accomplishment  of 
bony  union ;  but  these  will  perhaps  suffice. 
We  have  no  specimen  of  bony  union  of  a 
transverse  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
entirely  within  the  capsule  in  the  museum  of 
this  University.  All  the  cases  are  either  not 
united  at  bU,' or  united  by  ligaaientbtiB  bandsi 
Bul^  we  possess  th^  curious  preparation  a)* 
ready  specified,  in  which  the  fragments  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  are  consolidated,  though 
the  neck  itself  remains  ununited.  In  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases,  the  accident 
leads  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole,  or 
greater  part  of  the  neck,  and  whatever 
strength  the  joint  regains,  is  owing  to  liga- 
mentous bands,  which  generally  extend  from 
the  inside  of  the  capsule  to  each  fragment, 
but  sometimes  from  one  fragment  to  the 
other.  In  many  instances,  die  capsular  liga- 
ment is  also  considerably  thickened. 

In  thA  specimen  which  I  now  hold  up,  you 
see  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
within  the  capsule :  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
broken  off  at  the  commencement  of  the 
neck :  these  were  the  appearanoea  seven  weeks 
after  the  accident:  you  may  r^ynark,  that 
there  is  no  attempt  at  union. 

In  another  example,  which  I  shew  you, 
the  neck  of  the  femur  was  broken,  the  head 
is  much  diminished  and  displaced,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cervix  absorbed. 

Here  we  have  another  preparation,  iii 
which  the  fractured  neck  of  the  bone  ia 
united  by  ligamenL 

In  another  specimen  upon  the  table,  you 
will  see  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone, 
where  osseous  union  has  taken  place.  On 
looking  at  its  posterior  surfece,  it  is  dear^ 
that  the  fracture  extended  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament ;  on  looking  at  its  fore- 
part, this  is  doubtful.  The  head  of  the  bone 
is  depressed,  and  the  limb  oonsequondy 
shortened.  These  fractures,  extending  bcH 
yond  the  limit  of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  I 
have  explained  commonly  unite  by  bone.  Here, 
however,  is  another  preparation,  in  which  tha 
head  of  the  femur  is  broken,  and,  though  the 
fracture  extends  through  the  neck  to  the  out- 
side of  the  capsule,  the  uniting  substance  is 
ligamentous.  But,  as  only  three  weeks  had 
transpired  from  the  time  of  the  accident, 
when  the  patient,  an  aged  femsle,  died ;  it 
seems  to  me  probable,  that  if  she  had  lived 
longer,  the  union  would  have  been  of  an 
osseous  nature. 

€rentiemen,  I  now  request  your  attention 
to  two  facts  of  practical  importance,  brought 
before  us  by  the  foregoing  views : 

The  first  is,  that  we  cannot  always  be  po- 
sitive about  the  fracture  being  entirely  within 
the  capsular  ligament. 

The  second  is,  that  the  majority  of  cases, 
when  they  are  of  this  kind,  admit  of  union 
by  ligament,  and  a  few  by  bone ;  while  all 
others  reaching  beyond  the  limit  of  the-sy- 
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novjal  membrane    towards   the    trochanter, 
having  more  or  leas  of  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion,  generally  unite   by  bone,   as  well   as 
common  fractures. 

Treatment,  The  manifest  inference  is, 
that,  our  duty  as  surgeons  should  always  be 
to  aim  at  bringing  about  an  union,  by  what- 
CT^  substance  it  may  be  accomplished. 

In  fractures  of  the  nee):  of  the  thigh-bone, 
whatever  apparatus  be  employed  in  the  lareak- 
jBent,  its  usefulness  depends  upon  its  keeping 
the  limb  in  a  certaia  posture,  and  aa  quiet  as 
)po«sib&&  By  making  pressure  directly  on 
the  hip  itself,  whether  by  splints,  or  band- 
ages, no  good  can  be  efBbcted ;  position  and 
quietude  are  the  only  right  principles  to  be 
Aimed  at. 

if  there  be  much  retraction,  we  may  put 
up  the  limb  in  the  bent  posture  on  the  dou- 
ble inclined  plane,  or  employ  a  long  splint  in 
the  manner  of  DesauH,  or  Boyer,  with  the 
limb  extended ;  or  we  may  use  Hag^dprn's 
apparatus,  the  principle  of  which  Is  to  make 
the  pelris  and  limb  of  the  sound  side,  with 
die  aid  of  a  long  splint  applied  to  it,  a  ful- 
crum lor  a  foot-board,  to  which  the  broken 
limb  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a  leatiber  slipper, 
or  sock,  with  the  foot  in  the  most  desirable 
position,  and  the  limb  restored  to  its  proper 
length. 

Either  of  these  methods  would  also  be  suit- 
able for  fractures  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
faaaoTf  o»  the  outside  of  the  capsular  liga- 
nient. 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  Langstaff^  entertains  the 
belief,  that  all  fractures  of  the  ne«k  or  the 
bone,'  would  terminate  in  bony  union,  if  the 
patient  were  to  submit  to  confinement  and 
qoieCttde  long  enough.  A  preparation,  which 
I  now  show  you,  gentlemen,  belongs  to  that 
gentleman's  museum.  You  nuy  observe, 
that,  though  the  union  is  ligamentous,  it  is  so 
close,  as,  in  Mr.  Langstaff's  opinion,  to  jus- 
tify tlie  suspicion,  that,  if  the  patient  had 
lived  a  little  while  bnger,  the  connexion  of 
the  fragments  would  have  assumed  a  bony 
nature,  and  become  perfectly  motionless. 

Lastly,  I  may  notice  the  doctrine  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who,  if  the  fracture  be  a  trans- 
Terse  one  entirely  within  th^  capsule,  and 
the  patient  advanced  in  years,  considers  it 
better  to  let  the  ^confinement  of  the  limb  be 
discontinued  altogether  at  the  end  of  two,  or 
three  weeks.  His  experience  leads  him  to 
think,  that  more  use  of  the  limb  will  be  re- 
gained in  this  numner  with  ligamentous 
union,  than  with  a  bony  one,  the  attainment 
of  which  could  not  be  calculated  upon,  and  if 
accomplished,  would  be  acquired  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  very  long  and  tedious  confinement, 
tofurious  to  the  health,  and  destructive  of  the 
muscular  power  of  the  limb. 

When,  however,  the  patient  is  young,  and 
one  ia  whom  we  are  more  likely  to  meet 
with  a  fractore  extending  beyond  the  cap- 
sule, or  more  or  less  oblique,  or  longitudinal, 
if  be  keeps  the  limb  In  a  state  of  quietude, 


by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  bony  union  will  take  place 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Gentle- 
men, in  corroboration  of  the  opinion,  not  uu-" 
commonly  entertained,  that  the  occasional 
accomplishment  of  bony  union,  in  transverse 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  f^mur,  entirely 
witbifi  the  capsular  ligament,  depends  upon 
.  the  reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  hjqp- 
pening  to  remain  untom,  I  ought  to  ,have 
mentioned  to  you  a  specimen  of  such  union, 
shewn  to  me  this  morning  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  where  it  clearly  appears  that  t^e 
fragments  were  not  in  ^e  slightest  degree 
displaced. 

The  Professor  conchided  the  lecture  with  a 
description  of  other  fractures  of  the  femiir» 
and  of  fractures  of  the  patella  and  leg. 


PROFESSOR  GREEN  ON  FRACTURES 
OP  THE  NECK  OF  THETHIGH-BONE. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  wUHm  the  Capsular 

Ligament, 

GrVNTLKMBN, 

A  question  of  great  importance  has  divided 
the  opinions  of  surgeons,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  statement,  that  the  trauflr- 
verse  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
within  the  capsular  ligament  does  not  unite 
by  bone.  Sir  Astley,  you  observe,  does  not 
say  that  ossiftc  union  in  such  a  case  is  impod* 
sible — he  only  states  that  he  has  not  seen  it 
-generally  occur. 

The  cftosea  to  ^ich  this  genera!  failure 
is  attributed  constat,  first,  of  tha  want  of 
due  apposition  of  the  fractured  extremities, 
for  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  liable,  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  adequate  pressure,  to  be  carried  up- 
wards by  the  powerful  muscles  which  attach 
the  bone  to  the  pelvis,  and  thus  the  broken 
parts  will  be  separated.  Proper  apposition  is, 
in  the  second  place,  prevented,  partly  by  the 
effusionof  synovia  into  the  capsule,  whereby 
the  Ugament  is  distended,  ana  paKly  by  the 
impenection  of  the  living  power  woich  re- 
sides in  the  head  of  the  bone  when  broken 
off  from  the  neck  of  the  femur.  You  are 
aware,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
a  few  small  vessels  oniy  which  pass  along 
the  ligamentum  tores.  In  old  subjects,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  would  be 
a  still  greater  deficiency  of  this  latter  powers 
Now,  gentlemen,  whatever  be  the  causes  of 
it^  the  Faci  is,  at  all  events,  clear,  that  udt« 
versaily,  I  may  89j,  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh  bone  within  the  capsule,  are  deemed 
to  be  incapable  of  ossific  union.  Dr.  Col!es, 
of  Dublin,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
this  question,  has  placed  on  record  the  ap« 
pearances  which  presented  themselves  in  dis- 
section, in. -a,  considerable  number  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Sometir" 
uniou  was  formed  bv  ligamentous  b» 
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lonff^ror  shorter.  Hera  is  a  specimen  of  a 
similar  union,  where  you  nay  observe  the 
ligamentous  bands  to  be  very  short,  indeed, 
so  much  so,  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining 
a  permanent  attachment  between  the  brolcen 
parts.  Next,  Dr.Colles  found  instances  in 
which  the  neck  of  the  bone  was  absorbed 
without  any  union.  He  found,  however,  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  depo- 
sits, formini^  a  case — and  sometimes  acting 
like  a  splint  in  supporting  the  neck.  Thirdly, 
he  says  that  the  broken  surfaces  present 
patches  of  ivory -like  deposits,  that  they 
move  upon  one  another ;  and  that  thus,  in 
some  measure,  support  is  maintained. 

Such  are  the  general  results  which 
have  beeu  arrived  at  upon  this  important 
point  of  practice.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not help  oeUeving  that  bony  union,  in  such 
cases  as  we  are  now  considering,  is  perfectly 
possible.  I  saw  some  time  ago,  and  minutely 
inspected,  a  specimen  of  bcmy  union  of  the 
nec\  of  a  femur,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Chorley, 
of  Lrads,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  a 
fracture  within  the  capsular  iigaqient*  Com- 
plete union  was  estaolished,  and  it  is  only 
just  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Chorley  so  con- 
sidered it  at  the  time.  I  have  seen  another 
roedmen  of  the  same  process,  and  cases  of 
the  kind  are  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Bruedo  and  of  Mr.  Field. 
In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  poni- 
bility  of  bony  union  in  fractures  of  the  neck 
within  the  capsule,  although  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Now,  gentlemen,  seeing  how  seldom  in 
this  class  of  fractures,  union  by  osiific  matter 
takes  place,  you  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  why 
not  give  up  the  hope  of  such  complete  union 
at  once,  and  direct  all  your  treatment  to  the 
facilitatiog  of  that  sort  of  union  which  most 
.commonly  takes  place  in  such  accidents?  Tlie 
answer,  is,  tliat  since  bony  union  is  possible, 
and  since  close  ligamentous  union  will  an- 
swer  the  intended  purpose,  it  is  our  duty  to 
afford  the  patient  the  best  chances  of  rc^ifain- 
ing  the  most  useful  state  of  the  limb.  Now, 
this  we  effect  by  striving  to  produce  ossific 
union.  But  I  really  cannot  but  think,  after  all, 
that  the  want  of  bony  union  in  all  these  cases, 
if  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  mechanical  treatment  which  is 
applied  to  the  limb.  For^  in  tlie  first  place, 
as  to  the  obstacle,  of  the  wmut  of  apposition, 
I  am  sure  I  could  shew  you  that  the  muscles 
by  which  this  impediment  is  produced  may  be 
completely  oontrouled.  Then,  as  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  vascular  supply  in  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  of  consequent  organic  power  to 
generate  ossific  matter,  I  can  only  observe, 
Uiat  you  have  deposits — ^if  not  of  bone — cer- 
tainly of  ivory  patches,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
you  that  Uiere  exists  in  the  separated  head  a 
power  to  produce  the  substance  necessary  for 
a  complete  union.  But  on  this  part  of  the 
lecture  I  shall  not  say  more  jantil  I  have 
SDoken  to  you  of 


Fraeturer  external  to  lAc  CapnUar 
Ligament, 

The  fracture  of  the  neck  of  tlie  thigh 
bone  external  to  the  capsular  ligament^  i^ 
moch  more  easily  recognized  than  that  which 
is  within — ^it  generally  occurs  more  early  in 
life— it  results  often  from  a  less  decree  of 
violence— a  blow  on  the  trochanter,  for  in- 
stance, will  produce  it;  there  is  also  more 
swelling  and  pain  about  the  joint,  and  die 
trochanter  is  arawn  upwards  and  forwards 
towards  the  crista  of  the  ilium.  You  will 
then  have  shortening  of  the  limb-— but  not 
to  the  extent  that  takes  place  in  the  internal 
fracture,  for  it  does  not  generally  exceed  an 
inch  :  the  foot  is  everted — ^the  toes  are  turned 
out — the  motion  of  the  limb  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain.  The  crepitus  is  easily  felt, 
and  that  too  without  its  being  necessary  to 
make  extension.  The  species  of  fracture  to 
which  I  am  now  directing  your  attention  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  mo<ufications,  which 
of  course  produces  a  corresponding  variety  of 
symptoms.  Some  of  theise  are  wortfiy  of 
mention.  You  may  find,  for  instance,  thai 
there  is  no  shertening  of  the  broken  limb, 
a  consequence  which  you  know  results  from 
the  coverings  of  the  bones,  either  remaining 
entire  or  not  being  sufficiently  lacerated  to 
allow  of  material  separation.  I  had  a  case 
some  time  ago  under  my  care,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  accident  was  rendered  very  doubt- 
ful from  this  circnmstance.  In  the  next  place, 
you  may  meet  a  patient,  who  having  expe- 
rienced  this  accident,  is  yet  able  to  walk. 
One  of  the  sisters  of  Guy's  Hospital  fell  near 
London  Bridge,  and  broke  (he  neck  of  the 
thigh  externally  to  the  capsule.  She  walked 
over  London  Bridge,  I  mean  (he  old  London 
Bridge— with  very  little  assistance  for  a  short 
part  of  the  way.  Here  ho  fractore  could  be 
immediately  ascertained,  but  there  was  short- 
ening of  tnie  Umb,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now 
but  that  a  fracture  exiated.  Then  there  is 
another  circumitance  of  importance  which 
you  must  be  prepared  for,  namely,  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  the  fractured  neck  being  forced 
into  toe  medullary  struchire  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  femur,  and  being  there  so  firmly 
looked  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  short- 
ening  of  the  limb ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  enable  the  patient  to  walk.  Here  is  the 
representation  of  a  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
accident  (showing  a  drawhi|[).  You  observe 
how  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  fixed  into  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  and  you  will  easily  believe,  that 
with  such  firm  support  the  patient  was  well 
able  to  walk. 

Treatment — ^Now,  gentlemen,  with  respect 
to  fractures  external  to  the  capsule,  I  think  I 
may  observe^  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  broken 
surfaces  b^  ossific  matter,  and  Sierefore  the 
only  question  which  remains  for  us  to  con- 
sider IS,  what  are  the  means  best  calculated 
to  favour  such  a  union  7  I  beg  to  remark, 
(hat  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  the  treat* 
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mpnt  whidi  is  applicable  to  fractures  of  the 
Deck  of  the  femur,  whether  within  or  without 
the  capsular  ligament.  The  indications  are 
all  |>erfectl^  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining nmntemipted  coaptation  of  the  bro- 
ken surfaces.  First  of  all,  the  pelvis  mast  be 
rendered  perfectly  immoveable,  and  the  shaft 
and  neck  of  the  bone  should  be  equally  fixed, 
in  brAtt  to  prevent  that  displacement,  which 
the  slisfatest  motion  will  not  fail  to  produce. 
Secondly,  yon  mnst  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  muscles — the  glutaei,  from  which  dis- 
fdacement  also  may  be  apprehended ;  you 
employ,  th^fore,  extension  for  this  purpose. 
Thirdly,  you  prevent  eveVsion  or  inversion  of 
the  limb,  lest  the  fractured  surface  should  be 
separated.  Now,*  to  fulfil  these  necessary 
intentions,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  all 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment  appear  to  me 
very  defective.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recom- 
mends for  those  fractures  that  are  external  to 
the  capsule,  the  employmentof  the  double  in> 
alined  plane,  and  a  long  splint.  But  you  at 
once  see  that  this  is  an  objectionable  plan, 
since  it  includes  no  provision  for  fixing  the 
pelvis ;  an  thut  instead  of  fulfilling  the  in  - 
ti-nded  object,  the  double  inclined  plane  used 
in  this  way,  only  tends  to  facilitate  the  se  - 
paration  of  the  fractured  extremities.  Be 
aides,  there  is  no  mode  provided  in  this  plan 
for  keeping  the  limb  extended,  and  for  thus 
opposing  the  operation  of  the  glutei  mus- 
cles. Another  mode  of  treatment,  originating 
with  Desaault,  and  amended  by  Boyer,  con- 
Bjsts  in  placing  the  limb  on  a  long  splint, 
extending  from  the  pelvis  to  the  foot. 

(Mr.  Green  having  explained  the  disad- 
vantages of  these  and  ether  modes  usually 
adopted  of  treating  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  proceraed  to  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Amesbury  proposed,  and  to  which  the  lec- 
turer gave  a  aecided  preference.  It  would 
be  perfectly  useless  for  us  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining Mr.  Amesbury *s apparatus,  without 
that  assistance  of  thevs^rious  materials  them- 
selves, by  the  exhibition  of  whidi,  Mr.  Green 
succeedea  in  making  his  description  intelli- 
gible.) 
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caution  to  touno  practitioners. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  course  of  your  practice  you  will  often 
have  occasion  to  exercise  great  caution  and 
vigilance  in  ascertiuning  Uie  nature  of  the 
Amipkdnta  with  which  tibe  patients  who  con- 
sult you  represent  themselves  to  be  affected. 
Ton  will  have  to  guard  against  attempts  at 
deception ;  and  yon  will  do  well  not  to  trust 
at  all  times  to  Uie  explanations  which  you 
may  hear.     I  am  about  to  describe  to  you 


an  instructive  example,  which  particularly 
illustrates  this  precept  A  young  woman  was 
recently  received  into  this  hospital,  and  her 
disease  was  said  to  be  gonorrhoea.  She  was  a 
patient  in  Faith's  Ward.  Afler  a  few  days  the 
discharge  from  the  vagina  was  observed  to  be 
of  a  colour  very  different  from  that  usually 
seen  in  the  gonorrhoeal  fluid :  it  was  dark-cd- 
loured,  and  almost  intolerably  fetid.  A  sus- 
picion began  to  be  entertained  that  the  dls-^ 
order  was  of  a  more  serious  character  than 
was  at  first  supposed ;  an  examination  of  the 
uterus  therefore  became  necessary.  Upon 
carrying  the  finger  to  the  os  jiteri,  I  felt  it 
somewhat  hardened ;  and  from  it  protruded  a 
substance  extremely  soft  and  elastic,  which 
bore  no  marks  of  polypus,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  uterine  excrescence  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  was  elongated — not  very  large 
-^and  appeared  to  be  attached  to  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterus  by  a  very  thin  pe- 
duncle. I  found  no  appearance  of  disease  in 
the.  uterus,  and  I  concluded  that  this  growth 
could  have  been  easily  removed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  chloride  lotion  was  used,  and  the 
discharge  was  deprived  of  its  foul  odour  at 
least.  This  young  woman  had  been  a  com- 
panion to  some  gentleman,  but  her  complaint, 
as  she  herself  acknowledged,  was  a  complete 
bar  to  that  fruition  which  she  was  led  to  ex- 
pect I  determined  upon  extirpating  the 
tumour ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  thou^t  it 
prudent  to  request  of  Dr.  Conquest,  whose 
peculiar  experience  might  have  eiuibled  him 
to  form  a  better  judgment  than  I  could  of  the 
young  woman's  disease,  to  visit  and  exa- 
mine her.  He  accordingly  paid  her  a  visit 
He  proceeded  to  an  examination;  but  he 
could  not  declare  the  nature  of  the  tumour — 
although  he  said  that  he  .was  sure  he  could 
remove  it  without  much  trouble.  He  was 
urged,  however,  to  do  so ;  and  after  examin- 
ing a  second  time,  he  pulled  away  the  sub- 
stance, which  proved  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less,  gentlemen,  than  a  piece  of  '  ■  ■  sponge  I 
(A  laugh.)  It  had  been  there  for  a  consider- 
able time — ^it  was  productive  of  great  uneasi- 
ness— and  it  was  deliberately  placed  in  the 
position  which  it  held,  in  order  to  answer,  cer- 
tain purposes,  which  do  not  require  to  be 
more  particularly  specified.  But  this  will  be 
a  lesson  to  you,  exhorting  you  to  be  upon 
your  guard,  and  to  take  care  that  you  do  not 
implicitly  rely  upon  representations  which 
you  cannot  yourselves  confirm. 

Oonorrhoeal  Ophthalmia  in  a  Female, 

Gentiemen, — We  have  at  this  moment  in 
the  Hospital  ^  remarkable  example  of  acute 
Gonorrhioeal  Ophthalmia  in  a  female.  Such 
a  ease  I  apprehend  is  extremely  rare — at  least 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  before  seen 
the  disease  in  a  woman ;  though,  as  you  are 
aware,  it  is  abundant  enough  amongst  the 
males.  I  must  mention  to  you  a. distinction 
which  prevails  in  this  causes  of  this  disease. 
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It  results  from  the  direct  application  of  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  from  the  urethra  to  the 
eye, — ^but  there  are  cases  of  gonorrhoea!  oph- 
thalmia which  we  cannot  trace  to  the  urethral 
discharge,  but  which  are  said  to  arise  from 
the  cessation  of  that  discharge  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  disorder  passes  to  the  eye  by  metas- 
tasis'— or  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the  dis-  • 
ease  from  one  organ  to  another.     We  do  not 
mean  by  these  expressions  to  say  that  there  is 
an  actual  transfer  of  the  causes  of  disease  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another — ^we  only 
wish  to  declare  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  change 
of  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  and  that  the  mor- 
bid discharge  ceasing  below,  the  eye  becomes 
suddenly  inflamed,  and  yields  a  fluid  of  the 
like  character.    Now,  a  principle  of  transition 
like  Ihis  seems  to  prevail  in  the  rheumatic 
affections,  which  pass  to  diffbr-ent  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  name  of  the  present  patient  is  Julia 
Taylor,  and  her  age  is  forty.  She  admits  that 
she  contracted  gonorrhoea  about  a  month  be- 
fore her  admission  ;  that  the  discharge  was 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight,  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  felt 
{::reat  pain  in  the  head,  and  soreness  of  the 
left  eye,  from  which  an  unusual  quantity  of 
tears  flowed.     On  the  fourth  day  after  these 
sensations  began   to  be  felt,  the  pains  in- 
creased, and  the  colour  of  the  discharge  from 
the  eye  was  puriform.     A  week  afterwards 
the  right  eye  became  affected,  and  finally  the 
poor  woman  came  to  this  hospital.     No  me- 
dical treatment  was  employed  up  to  this  time, 
and  you  have  therefore  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  influence  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthal- 
mia upon  the  eye,  unchecked  by  any  of  those 
remedies  which  niedioine  affords.   I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  left  eye  is  completely  de- 
stroyed.    Its  appearance  when  she  came  In 
was  thus :  eyelids  greatly  swollen,  chemosis 
so  extensive  as  to  conceal  the  cornea,  and  to 
substitute,  a»  it  were,  in  its  place,  a  dirty  sur- 
face, covered  with  a  copious  discharge,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  usually  flows  from  the  va- 
gina during  gonorrhoea.  It  required  but  little 
inspection  to  ascertain  that  the  clear  cornea 
was  destroyed  by  sloughing  or  extensive  ulce- 
ration.   At  the  same  time  we  observed  in  the 
coi\junctiv&  of  the  right  eye  a  slight  infiltra- 
tion.   On  the  evening  of  her  admission,  the 
10th  January,  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  right  eye,  and  six  to  the  left,  and  a 
warm  bath  was  ordered.   Next  dfty  the  symp- 
toms, -contrary  to  all  expectation,  were  in- 
creased:   the  right  eye  was  affected  with 
chemosis,  and  was  evidently  the  seat -of  acute 
gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia.    I  ordered,  on  the 
1  Itb,  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
pills  of  calomel  and  Jakq),  saline  aperients, 
and  cupping  from  the  temples,  together  with 
leeches.     A  moderation  of  the  symptoms  oc^ 
curred  iiext  day.  On  the  13th,thelceches  were 
renewed.    Oo  tlie  15th,  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the'neck.    You  see,  that  still  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  was  required,  although  the 


genera!  powers  of  the  padent  were  much 
reduced;  and  this  treatment  succeeded  in. 
checking  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  On 
the  16th  the  inflammation  was  diminished  so 
much  as  to  allow  the  employment  of  tonics, 
which  were  certainly  indicated-  by  the  re- 
duced condition  of  the  patient 

In  cases  6i  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  you  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed by  employing  antiphlogistic  means.  The 
mucous  membrane  you  viU  sometimes  fin4 
to  be  no  longer  the  seat  of  disease,  but  it  is 
swelled,  and  yields  a  dischargew  The  patient 
has  a  feeble  pulse,  and  his  skin  is  pale.  To- 
nics internally,  and  astringents  applied  lo- 
cally, under  Uiese  circumstances,  we  find  to 
be  attended  with  the  best  chances  of  sue- 


In  the  highest  state  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  you  will  find  the  discharge  to  be 
thick  and  yellow*;  but  when  the  discharge  is 
Ml  the  decline  it  always  becomes  thinner  and 
whiter.  You  see  the  same  effbct  in  the  puru" 
lent  ophthalmia  of  children. 

The  examples  of  gononlioelil  ophthalmia, 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  male,  are  uni-* 
formly  attended  with  the  continuance  of  the 
discharge,  in  greater  or  less  quantities  from 
the  urethra.  Generally  speaking,  the  urethral 
discharge  is  lessened,  but  it  alwa3rs  goes  on 
in  some  degree.  Here,  howeveir,  the  vaginal 
discharge  has  altogether,  ceased. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  question  how  far 
we  might  have  been  able  to  iirrest  the  in* 
flammation  of  the  right  eye  by  an  astringent 
lotion,  «ay  four  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  good  effect  has  resulted 
from  such  an  application,  but  I  see'  tio  objec- 
tion to  it ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  use  any 
means  that  are  likely  to  stop  the  rapid  course 
of  the  changes  which  result  from  inflamma- 
tion in  the  eye.  In  this  instance,  however, 
I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  employ  those 
remedies  only  which  I  have  proved  to  be  of 
service  in  simihir  cases.  In  conclusion,  1 
should  say,  that  where  gonorrhoeal  ophthal- 
nua  attacka  the  second  eye  in  succession,  it 
is  generally  likely  to  be  saved.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  state  of  the  eye  in  the  first  attack, 
cailses  the  patient  to  be  more  vigilant  when 
a  succeeding  attack  occurs;  but  as  the  first 
complaint  in  the  case  before  us  was  not  sub- 
jected to  medical  treatment,  we  know  not 
how  it  may  ultimately  terminate. 
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CHIMNEY  sweeper's  CANCER. 

Mr.  Earle,  in  the  present  lecture,  called  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  a  well  marked*  in- 
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siaace  cf  the  above  ^sease,  ti^ich  occurred 
in  a  patieat  ntmed  Bennett,  aged  26,  now  in 
Baldwin's  Ward.  He  had  an  aiection  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  whicii  was  no  doobc  pro- 
dwred  by  soot,  .and  was  Mulagons  to  ^im- 
ney  sweeper^  eancer.  The  fast  thing  that 
stmok  hinn  on  exttainli^  the  fiatient,  was 
the  pectiiiar  ammoniacal  odour  (characteristic 
of  thiji  disease),  which  arose  from  the  exha- 
lent  vessels.  There  was  a  deep  chasm  in  the 
groin,  aummnded  by  ulcerated  edg^s.  They 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  out  a  fungous 
growth,  which  in  these  cases  generally  attacks 
the  common  integument. 

The  patient  at  first  denied  having  ever  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  business  of  a  chim- 
ney sweeper ;  bat  on  being  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  he  admitted  that  about  fifteen  years 
before  j  he  bad  been  employed  in  carting  soot, 
and  at  times  had  warty  excrescences  on  the 
scrotum  and  groin.  At  last  the  inguinal 
glands  became  affected.  From  the  circom- 
stuices  pf  this  case,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  was  caused  by  soot*  This 
was  not  a  disease  of  common  occurrence,  or 
one  of  little  importance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
merited  serious  attention,  from  the  malig- 
nant character  which  it  generally  assumed, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  which  marked  its- 
course.  He  should  read  some  notes  which 
he  had  collc^zted  on  this  subject  some  years 
agOL  The  chimney  sweeper*s  cancer  has  been 
dassed  amongst  the  number  of  malignant 
diseases,  and  is  thought  to  be  at  first  caused 
Uy  a  peculiarly  stimulatmg  property  contained 
in  aooL  It  was  well  known  that  a  great  deal 
of  ammonia  was  contained  in  soot,  but  what 
it  was  that  caused  the  disease  in  question, 
liad  not  been  as  yet  ascertained.  However, 
it  was  well  known  to  be  peculiar  to  those 
countries  where  coals  were  used  as  IbeL 
This  disease  was  described  by  Pott,  who  had 
published  the  only  accurate  account  on  the 
8|ib|ecL  He  (Bir.  Earle)  having  formerly  at- 
tended a  number  of  stations  occupied  by  the 
sweeps,  had  been  enabled  to  collect  a  mass  of 
cases  of  this  disease,  the  results  of  which  ware 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experience.  Aa 
that  inquiry  had  led  him  to  form  some  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Pott,  it 
was  the  more  important  to  state  them  for  the 
iafi^rmation  of  the  pupils.  The  dipease  in 
qneation  was  invariably  produced  by  sooti 
applied  to  the  rugae  of  die  diin  and  scrotum  ; 
it  eommences  widi  warty  excrescences,  whieh. 
may  remain  stationary  for  years,  and  de- 
pending upon  various  circumstances.  The 
patieat  in  die  present  case  was  attacked  gra?- 
doally  till  six  years  ago.  After  seme  time  the 
disease  reaches  the  skin,  throwing  out  a  pecu- 
liar growth  with  a  scinhous  hardness,  and  a 
peculiar  odour  very  different  from  that  which 
proceeds  from  those  warts  that  are  sometinei 
found  OB  realms  and  females  from  other 
causes.  This  growth  increases  by  degrees, 
and  altimately  involves  tlie  parts  contiguous. 
Aocerding  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  disease  idwayH 


comrnenced  on  (he  lower  part  of 'th^  scrotum  4 
Bnt  this  was  not  invariably  the  case,  as  the 
foUowii^  remarkable  instance  wonld  prove : 
A  few  years  since,  a  gardener,  shortly  after 
strewing  some  soot  over  a  garden,  to  destroy 
slogs,  observed  an  extensive  growth  of  warts 
Buke  its  appeaMinoe  upon  his  wrists.     Am- 
putation was  found  requisite  to  Insure  the 
patient's  recovery.     This  disease  wfll  some- 
times attack  the  common  integument  of  the 
cheek,  and  he  himself  had  seen  many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  in  chimney  sweepers. 
The  disease,  when  it  attacked  the  scrotum 
generally,  advanced  to  the  adjoining  parts, 
spreading  to  the  perineum  and  boundaries  of 
the  anus,  not  unfrequently  affecting  the  tes- 
ticle ;    ulceradon  and  sloughing  sometimes 
take  place,  and  spread  to'  the  body  of  the 
testide.     It  would  appear  ftom  various  ob^ 
scrvations,  that  its  progress  in  glandtdar  parts 
was  difenent  from  that  which  takes  place  in 
die  common  Integument  In  the  present  case, 
a  large  chasm  formed  in  the  groin,  and  was 
making  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  die  abdo- 
men, the  edges  throwing  out  that  peculiar 
secredon  which  is  so  charactedstic  of  this  af- 
fection.    The  disease  always  spreads  to  the 
oondguous  parts,  clearly  proving  that  it  did 
not  commonly  proceed  in  the  course  of  the 
absorbents.     He  (Mr.  Earle)  wns  acquainted 
with  a  case  in  whkfa  a  bubo  made  its  ap- 
pearance :  the  bubo  suppm-ated,  and  assumed 
a  character  similar  to  the  primary  affecdon. 
The  individuals  attacked  by  this  disease  were 
generally  of  a  pallid  hue,  with  wan  and  leaden 
countenances;  their  general  health  was  greatly 
affected ;  hot  the  circumstance  which  pard- 
cnlarly  deserved  their  attention,  was  that  pe- 
culiar secretion  and  ammoniacal  smell  which, 
if  once  recognized,  could  never  be  mistaken. 
Indeed,  the  odour  in  such  cases  formed  as 
certain  a  diagnosis,  as  the  smell  in  various 
other  diseases,  audi  as  rheumatism,  phage- 
dena, &e.     It  would  be  of  great  use  to  re- 
o<dlect  these  distinguishing'  signs,    as  they 
lend  much  assistance  to  the  surgeon.     The 
ii^teqnency  of  this  disease  would  be  er- 
plaiaed,  by  its    seldom   attacking   persons 
under  diirty  years  of  age;  very  few  cases  oc- 
curred between  twenty  and  thirty.    Children, 
were  not  liable  to  this  aftbcdon  ;  and  it  was 
some  consotation  to  humane  individuals  to 
be  aware  of  the  fiui,  as  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  children  bound  to  this  trade, 
were  doomed  to  a  life  of  suffering  In  every 
respect     The  man  now  In  the  hospital,  had 
never  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  and  was 
not  atta^ed  with  the  disease  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.    From  a  long  course 
of  observation,    he  (Mr.  Earle)  considered 
that  there  w«re  strong  grounds  for  supposing 
t^  a  constitutional  predisposition  was  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  this  disease, 
an  idea  whkh  was  materially  corroborated 
by  the  feiX  of  children  not  being  liable  to  Its 
rawiges.     Most  of  the  cases  which  be  had 
observed,  were  in  persons  between  the  ages 
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of  thirty  and  forty «  and  it  was  often  twenty 
years  before  those  individuals  were  affected, 
as  was  fully  proved  in  the  case  of  the  patient 
now  in  the  hospital  It  was  also  a  singtilar 
fact,  that  the  disease  showed  itself  in  parti- 
cular fiunilies ;  as  he  had  known  two  or  three 
generations  which  had  fallen  victims  to  its 
effects,  and  all  about  the  same  period  of  life. 
Indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  cer- 
tain state  of  constitution  gave  rise  to  the 
disease. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  as  for  as  he 
knew,  no  topical  or  internal  remedy  could  be 
of  use ;  the  scalpel  was  the  only  resource, 
and  it  might  be  relied  upon  with  confidence, 
provided  that  care  was  taken  to  remove  the 
entire  of  the  diseased  mass.  When  the  glands 
in  the  groin  were  affected,  he  pursued  the 
same  practice;  even  when  the  testicle  was 
attacked  with  disease,  it  would  be  right  to 
give  the  patient  a  chance  by  removing  the' 
affected  testis,  provided  the  spermatic  cord 
were  sound.     A  case,  illustrative  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  practice,  occurred  last  July  twelve 
months,  in  a  patient  who  came  to  the  hospi- 
tal in  a  hopeless  state.     The  inguinal  glands 
were  enlarged;  there  was  a  local  auction 
occupying  ^e  whole  of  the  scrotum  ;  the  tes- 
ticlea  were  involved  in  the  disease,  so  that  it 
^as  necessary  to  remove  both ;  the  entire 
scrotum  was  removed,  with  both  testes,  and  it 
was  even  judged  prudent  to  dissect  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum of  the  urethra.     Notwithtianding  this 
extensive  excision,  the  patient  is  now  alive, 
and  perfectly  well ;  and  the  disease  in  the 
groin  is  subdued.    The  man  ran  a  great  risk, 
as  considerable  inflammation  of  the  integu- 
ments supervened :  there  were  large  sheets  of 
sloughing  of  the  integuments,  and  at  one  time 
he  had  a  slight  attack  of  trismus  ;  the  wound 
sloughed  in  the  perineeum,  and  allowed  an 
exit  to  the  urine  in  that  part,  but  it  subse- 
quently closed,  and  the  man  now  makes  wa- 
ter in  the  ordinary  way.     This  case  afforded 
a  proof  of  the  entire  locality  of  the  disetlse. 
In  another  instance  the  disease  was  so  com- 
pletely local,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
remove  part  of  the  timica  albuginea.    As  the 
result  -of  his  experience,  he  should    in  all 
cases    recommend   the    extirpiition    of  the 
diseased  part,  and  to  some  extent  beyond  its 
influence.     But  he  would  at  the  same  time 
require  the  patient  to  abandon  his  business, 
as  a  return  to  it  would  be  almost  certain  to 
bring  on  a  return  of  the  disease.     From  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  disease  proceeded, 
when  once  established,  no  time  should  be  lost, 
and  the  operation  should  be  extensively  per- 
formed.    He  was  sorry  to  add,  that  the  pre- 
sent case  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  knife, 
for  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  the  groin 
were  of  so  malignant  a  description,  and  they 
spread  so  rapidly  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, that  he  could  only  look  forward  to  a 
fatal  tenninadon. 


He  had  heard  of  various  remedies  em- 
ployed for  this  disease,  and  particularly  iodine, 
lately  tried  in  a  case  at  SL  George's^Hospital , 
but  he  understood  it  produced  no  good  effect. 
In  his  opinion,  time  would  only  be  lost  by 
using  such  remedies,  as  the  only  certain  plan 
was  the  immediate  extirpation  with  the  scalpel. 
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Gentlemen, 

Appearing  in  the  Medical  School  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospial,  as  a  public  teacher 
upon  a  branch  of  science  hitherto  much  neg- 
lected in  this  place,  and  but  very  recenUy  re- 
garded in  any  other  medical  school  in  this 
metropolis,  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  my 
rituation,  and  the  difficulties  which  surround 
me  in  nuiking  this  course  of  lectures,  as  in- 
structive as  I  could  desire,  and  as  interesting 
as  the  subject  admits  o£  Standing  beneath  the 
bust  of  our  lamented  aud  distinguished  teacher, 
who  almost  founded  this  school,  who  once 
adorned  this  chair  with  talents,  which  few  can 
hope  to  possess,  whose  originality  of  thought, 
extensive  stores  of  information,  and  peculiarly 
happy  manner  of  expressing  himself,  at- 
tracted to  this  school  crowds  of  students  from 
every  part  of  the  British  empire.  Standing 
in  the  place  of  such  a  master  of  his  art,  I 
shrink  within  myself,  lest  any  one  here 
should  be  led  to  make  comparisons  with  the 
individual,  who  now  has  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you. 

The  other  branches  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science  have  long  been  taught  in 
this  school  by  able  and  eminent  men.  Some 
gifted  with  ready  powers  of  eloquence,  others 
fiimiliarised  by  a  constant  and  persevering 
devotion  to  their  peculiar  departments  of 
science,  and  by  long  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  are  enabled  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  with  facility  and  perspicuity.  I 
can  boast  of  none  of  these  advantages,  and 
have  therefore  many  reasons  to  claim  your 
indulgence.  To  those  around,  who  are  pupils 
of  St  Bartholomew's,  I  could  wish  to  parti- 
cipate a  share  of  the  gratifying  feelings  I  now 
experience,  in  being  raised  to  this  honour- 
able station,  from  which  I  now  address  you 
for  the  first  time.  Twelve  years  ago,  I  en- 
tered this  medical  school  as  a  student,  ani- 
mated with  the  same  hopes  and  influenced 
by  the  same  feelings  as  yourselves.  I  trust 
that  nothing  but  a  patient  and  continued  ap- 
plication to  the  various  branches  of  medical 
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educaUoQ  on  my  part,  has  induced  those  with 
whom  this  appointment  rested,  to  allow  me 
to  advance  from  the  rank  of  the  student  to 
the  chair  of  the  teacher. 

Be  assured,  my  fellow  pupils,  that  the  same 
road  is  always  open  to  you,  and  that  similar 
well  directed  exertions  will  infallibly  lead  you 
to  corresponding  success.  Your  studies  in- 
deed are  already  various  and  difficult  This 
course  of  lectures  on  forensic  medicine  is  an 
additional  labour  imposed  upon  you :  but  let 
not  this  discourage  you,  nor  let  any  feeling  of 
hostility  spring  up  against  those,  who  re- 
quire more  knowledge  at  your  hands  before 
they  grant  you  the  licence  to  practise  your 
profisnion.  Remember  that  knowledge  is 
power.  With  an  increase  o(  knowledge,  your 
sphere  of  doing  good  is  extended ;  you  are 
raised  so  much  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  educated  classes  of  society.  I  cannot  al- 
low this  opportunity  to  escape  me  of  paying 
a  public,  but  htmible  tribute  of  approbation 
to  that  corporate  body  under  whose  superin- 
tendence is  placed  the  direction  of  the  edu- 
cation of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Before  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries  was  appointed  by  act 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  1815,  one  branch 
of  the  medical  profession  was  notoriously  de- 
fident  in  the  essential  qualifications  for  prac- 
tising the  healing  art ;  and  in  a  corresponding 
low  degree  of  estimation  with  the  public  of 
this  country.  The  medical  attainments  of 
tUs  class  of  practitioners  were  then  little 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  and  a 
few  empirical  notions  on  the  treatment  of  dis- 
esse,  acquired  during  a  long  and  almost  use- 
less apprenticeship.  The  act  of  Parliament, 
which  empowers  this  Court  of  Examiners, 
was  obtained  by  the  united  exertions  of  an 
sssodation  of  general  practitioners,  who  felt 
the  deficiencies  in  the  medical  education  of 
their  own  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
active  and  indefatigable  chairman  of  that  as- 
lodation,  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  say,  was 
a  near  and  dear  relative  of  mine.  If  that 
individual  had  done  nothing  else  for  raising 
the  character  of  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  had  conferred  no  other  benefit  upon 
•odety  in  general,  than  the  improvement  of 
■Kdical  education,  I  should  not  hesitate,  I 
hope  with  becoming  modesty,  to  declare,  that 
his  name  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  his 
profiesstonal  brethren,  The  powers  vested  in 
that  court  of  examiners  has  been  exercised 
wisely  and  judiciously.  The  standard  of  me- 
dical education  of  the  apothecary,  and  with 
eduotioD,  bis  place  in  'Uie  estimation  of  so- 
dety,  has  been  gradually  raised  to  a  rank 
more  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  present  age,  and  more 
becoming  the  condition  of  one,  to  whom  such 
importaat  and  confidential  duties  are  en- 
tmsted.  Witbin  a  short  period  there  has  been 
S' tendency  in  that  court  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  education  very  rapidly,  and  to  demand 


qualifications  perhaps  more  than  riequisite  fdr 
the  ordinary  duties  of  medical  practice.  They 
should  reflect  that  a  competency  of  know- 
ledge is  suffident,  and  that  by  expecting  too 
high  attainments,  they  not  only  increose 
expenses,  and  impose  unnecessary  difficulties 
on  the  education  of  the  general  practitioner, 
but  may  raise  him  [above  the  sphere,  where 
he  is  generally  called  to  act,  and  where  he 
will  be  most  useful. 

The  general  practitioner,  who  is  about  to 
fix  himself  in  this  metropolis,  or  in  any  po- 
pulous town,  may  immediately  obtain  a  re- 
putation and  extent  of  practice,  which  will 
amply  compensate  him  for  the  time  and  ca- 
pital expended  in  qualifying  himself  for  his 
profession.  If  higher  qualifications  or  a  longer 
course  of  study  were  required  of  the  indivi- 
dual, who  is  about  to  settle  in  a  retired 
country  town  or  village,  I  think  that  no  suc- 
cess that  he  could  there  attain,  would  ever 
sufficiently  repay  him  for  all  his  toil  and  ex- 
pense in  the  acquirement  of  a  due  know- 
ledge of  his  [profession.  This  feeling  is  my 
apology  for  a  digression  from  our  immediate 
subject  The  Court  of  Examiners  has  de- 
served well  of  the  public  and  of  their  pro- 
fession. Let  them  pause  before  they  advance 
further,  and  remember  that  wise  Horatian 
precept, 

Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  immediate  Subjects  of  the  course 
of  lectures  I  am  about  to  deliver,  in  con- 
junction with  my  friend,  Dr.  Roupell.  The 
branch  of  science,  on  which  I  now  enter, 
has  received  various  denominations.  In  France 
and  Italy,  it  is  called  legal  medicine  ;  in  Ger- 
many, state  medicine  ;  and  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  designated,  indifferently,  medical 
jurisprudence  and  forensic  medicine.  The 
former  term  I  should  prefer,  as  more  usually 
adopted,  and  as  more  comprehensive.  Under 
it  I  should  comprise,  forensic  medidne,  t.  e, 
those  parts  of  medical  sdences,  which  ar& 
required  to  eluddate  questions  occurring  in 
courts  of  law ;  and  political  medidne  or  me- 
dical police,  which  points  out  the  most  judi- 
cious means  of  preserving  the  public  health. 
In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  medi- 
cal students  issued  from  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers, we  have  designated  our  course,  on 
Forensic  Medicine. 

This,  however,  will  not  preclude  us  from 
introducing  those  principles  of  meliical  po- 
lice, which  it  is  very  desirable,  that  the  me- 
dical student  should  be  taught,  and  of  which 
he  will  have  better  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  during  his  professional  edu- 
cation in  a  great  metropolis  than  in  any  other 
situation.  Writers  on  this  sdence  have  ge- 
nerally given  an  historical  sketch  of  its  com- 
mencement and  progress  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  suljrjects  of  ' 
which  it  treats,  viz.  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man,  and  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  health  of  the  community,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  although  it  may  not  have 
been  cultivated  n$  a  separate  branch  of  study, 
atiil  it  must  have  ever  been  higlily  interest* 
ing  and  valuable,  even  in  the  rudest  states  of 
sod«ty.  The  due  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health,^  ore  die 
inestimable  blessings,  in  which  all  men  are 
«^ually  interested,  and  they  would  naturally 
encourage  these  means,  by  which  they  may 
be  attained  and  preserved.  It  may  be  readily 
conceived,  that  in  any  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety, points  of  dispute  must  have  been  of 
the  simplest  nature,  and  that  common  sense, 
aided  by  integrity,  was  alone  sufficient  to  ad- 
minister justice. 

In  the  progress  of  civilisation,  however, 
new  wants  and  complicate  arts  and  sciences 
rendered  disputed  questions  more  difficult  of 
solution.  The  evil  passions  of  mankind,  also, 
soon  availed  themselves  of  the  subtlety  of 
sophistry  to  obscure  the  truth. 

In  such  an  advanced  state  of  society,  an 
ordinary  individual,    unassisted,   would  no 
longer  be  able  to  administer  impartial  justice. 
Hence  we  find  from  the  earliest  records  of 
civilized  nations,  that  men  of  science  were 
called   upon  to    assist  in    judicial  trials  of 
difficulty.      History  informs    us,   that  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  king  of  Sy- 
racuse suspected  his  goldsmith    of   having 
alloyed  the  gold  of  his  royal  crown  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  detect  the  fraud.     He  applied 
to  the  great  Archimedes  to  assist  in  bringing 
the  o&nder  to  justice ;  and  this  profound 
mathematician,  by  the  application  of  a  simple 
hydrostatical  principle,  soon  detected  the  im- 
position.    In  the  high  state  of  civilization  in 
which  we  now  live,  numerous  and  complicated 
are  the  points  of  inquiry,  which  come  before 
our  judicial  tribunals,  and  these  cannot  be  de- 
cided without  the  asnstanoe  of  men  of  sci- 
ence.   Questions  the  nost  delicate  and  diffl- 
cuk,  queslioBi  which  involve  the  best  and 
dearest  interests  of  lodety,  affecting  life,  and 
r^utattony  and  property,  are  constantly  agi- 
tated ia  die  oourts  of  law ;  and  which  can 
only  be  ducidated  by  the  evidence  of  a  well- 
eduoated  medical  man.     He  may,  by  his  tes- 
timony, rescue  a  felhiw  ereature  from  incar- 
ceration ibr  life ;  from  the  ignomhiy  of  the 
gallows ;  from  living  branded  with  inlkmy ; 
or  he  may  by  his  superior  and  professional 
knowledge  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  jus- 
tice and  punishment,  the  violator  of  female 
chastity,  the  cunnmg  murderer,  who  has  re- 
sected to  unsuspected  and  insidious  means  to 
effect  his  inhuman  purpose  {  or  he  may  throw 
some  light  upon  those  deeply  intercsltng,  but 
most  revolting  crimes,  when  die  young  mother, 
in  the  monents  of  anguish  and  despair,  may ' 
resort  to  criminal  means  to  annihilate  the 
fruit  of  her  womb,  or  even  to  destroy  her ' 
oftpring,  which  should  draw  its  life  from  her 
bosom.    If  these  are  not  points  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim,  nay,  to  rivet  the  stu- 
dent's attention,  and  to  oonanand  the  best 


energies  of  Ms  laciilties  ki  the  prosecution  of 
the  study  of  this  selenoe,  I  am  sure,  that  no 
reasoning  or  peravasion  of  wine  «mi  ev^ 
find  its  way  to  his  vnderstanding.  Snch 
are  a  few  of  the  highly  interesting  topics 
to  be  treated  of  ander  thehead  of  Forensic 
Medicine.  The  rise  and  increase  of  diseases 
among  communities,  engendered  partly  by 
vicious  habits,  and  often  by  too  densely  con*' 
gregated  population,  soon  famed  on  wise 
rulers  the  necessity  of  poliM  regulations  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  eontagious  dis- 
orders. The  earliest  extant  oode  of  laws, 
preserved  in  the  Pentateuch^  Moses,  givea 
aamerous  proofs  of  how  much  sictention  was 
paid  among  the  Jews  to  the  preservation  of 
psblic  heakh,  by  the  ^enjoinnient  of  habits 
of  cleanliness,  and  by  enforcing  various  qua- 
rantine regulations  upon  strangers  and  upon 
these  of  their  own  nation,  vriio  had  held 
communication  with  persons  or  tilings,  which 
were  impure  or  unclean.  Medical  police  then 
treats  of  the  princi]^es,  on  which  are  founded 
legislative  enactments  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
contagious  disorders. 

The  wisdom  of  such  legislction  depends 
upon  the  most  profound  knowledge,  bodi  of 
natural  and  moral  causes.  Such  regulations' 
for  the  public  good  eirtst  in  all  entightened' 
governments.  That  statesman,  who  will  tnm 
his  mind  from  the  more  captivating  and  ex- 
citing subjects  in  the  wide  fieM  of  modem 
politics  to  the  framing  of  laws  condooive'ta 
the  health  and  moral  happiness  of  his  Mlow- 
oouatrymen,  deserves  more  lasting  faononrs 
than  the  victorious  warrior,  the  skilfrd  lliian- 
der,  or  the  dexterous  diplomatist 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  disadvan- 
tage of  the  popular  fonn  of  government  under 
which  we  happily  live,  tbst  the  exeentSve 
powers  do  not  sufficiently  intei^re  Anr  die 
preservation  of  the  public  health,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  men  of  science,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  protection  and  public  remu- 
neration of  medical  men,  to  whom  the  nation 
at  large  is  so  much  indebted,  and  to  whose 
skill,  fidelity,  and  honour,  (heir  dearest  inte- 
rests are  so  often  entrusted. 

The  crowded  population  of  tiiis  metropolis, 
the  low  standard  of  morality  amongst  us, 
which  of  CDuvas  exists  chiefly  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  society ;  the  multiplied  sources  of 
luxury,  produced  by  the  wondeHul  refine^ 
nients  of  modem  art ;  the  various  and  com- 
plicated diemical  processes,  which  are  herehy 
going  on  in  our  unrivalled  manufectories ;  the 
merchandise,  which  daily  arrives  in  our  porta 
from  every  dime  of  the  inhabited  world,  sdl 
tend  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  and  to  gene- 
rate disease,  and  multiply  iu  varieties  in  thia 
oar  artifidal  state  of  existence.  To  prevent 
these  fertile  sources  of  misery  from  pouring 
forth  contagion  and  death  throughout  the 
ceantry  is  an  object  sorely  of  the  highest 
importance.  But  lo  legislate  wisely  Q|kea 
thia  subject  requires  great  sdenCiic  know-  > 
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ledge,  pare  phUanthlropy,  and  thie  patriot- 
ism. The  legislator  must  not  ignorantly,  or 
unnece^arily*  interfere  with  the  manufac- 
tures, or  throw  needless  and  vexatious  re- 
strictions upon  commerce  ;  or  he  may  unwit- 
tingly destroy  the  very  springs  of  our  na- 
tionad  greatness. 

Our  wealth,  our  very  national  existence, 
depends  upon  our  commerciid  prosperity :  it 
is  that  which  has  brought  us,  as  it  did  of 
old.  Tyre,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Holland, 
to  such  an  eminent  station  among  the  powers 
of  the  world.  Neither  must  our  domestic 
laws  interfere  too  much  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  free- 
bom  Englishman. 

Governments,  more  despotic  than  our  own, 
with  a  pretended  paternal  card,  take  charge 
not  only  of  the  health  of  their  subjects,  but 
of  their  minds  and  consciences  also.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  &iT  land  of  the  revival 
of  artft  and  learning,  unhappy  Italy,  now 
groaning  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  Austria, 
must  have  observed  the  admirable  system  of 
police  that  prevails  there.  Their  "  Cordon 
Sanataire'*  not  only  guards  them  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  Infected  merchandize 
from  the  East,  and  from  the  South,  but  most 
effectually  intercepts  the  entrance  of  every 
thing  from  the  West,  or  from  the  North,  that 
may  tend  to  improve  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition,  or  that  may  increase  in 
them  the  prevailing  and  increasing  love  of 
freedoni. 

The  outward  forms  of  morality,  and  the 
health  of  the  community,  are  certainly  bet- 
ter protected  by  Aeir  system  of  police  than 
amongst  ourselves.  But  is  this  any  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  of  liberty  of  person  and 
speech,  and  of  every  institution  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  nation  of  freemen  from  slaves  ? 
The  necessity  of  establishing  measures  of 
prevention  is  nnanifest ;  if  not,  the  disease 
engendered  in  one  might  communicate  to 
thousands.  Ignorance  and  carelessness  hin- 
der the  lower  orders  of  society  from  taking 
precautions  for  themselves;  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  governments  to  do  so  for  them ; 
more  particularly  in  insuring  cleanlinetB  in 
the  public  streets;  in  guarding  against  the 
contamination  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
capital  is  supplied  with  water ;  and  in  pro-* 
htbiting  tiie  existence  of  manufiuitories  ii^u-* 
rioos  to  Che  health  of  a  neighhourhood.  The 
near  approach  of  the  direful  pestilence,  which 
rxvages  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which 
has  steadily  continued  its  progress  westward, 
which  has  even  now  reached  the  shores  of 
oar  sea-girt  Isle,  even  to  us  the 

^  Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos." 

more  particularly  calls  for  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  government  in  enforcing  re- 
gala^ns  for  medical  police  upon  the  com- 
OHwi^,  in   spite  of  the  popular  clamour  or 


artful  insinuations  of  the  Self-interested.  The 
multitude  is  always  blind  and  prejudiced 
e^ainst  the  means  afforded  to  them  against 
contagiou3  disorders.  Look  at  their  long-con- 
tinued indifference  to  the  simple  proofs  of 
vaccination,  although  so  great  a  safe-guard 
against  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  How 
often  would  the  plague  desolate  the  fair 
climes  of  the  South  of  Europe,  if  quaran- 
tine laws  were  not  enforced  to  protect  the 
unthinking  from  its  fatal  consequences  \ 
Famine  and  her  daughter  Pestilence,  in  for- 
mer ages,  were  constantly  recurring  scourges 
in  this  and '  other  countries.  Happily,  the 
various  new  kinds  of  food  discovered  by  art, 
and  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  now 
render  famine  next  to  impossible  in  a  highly 
civilized  country.  The  advantages  derived 
from  a  close  attention  to  these  subjects  are 
best  witnessed  in  the  greater  healthiness  of 
our  prisons,  our  barracks,  our  ships  of  war  ; 
and  not  less  so  in  the  diminished  mortality 
of  our  hospitals,  of  the  general  population, 
and  of  this  metropolis  in  particular. 

Any  of  tlie  foregoing  questions  may  be  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  as  sci- 
entific men  you  may  be  called  in  evidence. 
I  think  they  are  therefore  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  medical  student,  that  when 
summoned  to  give  his  opinion,  he  may  do 
credit  to  himself^  and  render  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  country. 

Having  pointed  out  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  science  of  forensic  medicine,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  its  forming  a  branch  of 
medical  education,  I  shall  now  unfold  the 
plan  we  have  adopted  for  this  coarse  of 
lectures. 

It  is  stated  in  our  prospectus,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  these  lectures  is,  to  teach  the  applica- 
tion of  the  medical  sciences  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  questions  occurring  in  courts  of  law, 
and  to  inform  the  mediciU  practitioner  how 
to  prepare  himself  for,  and  conduct  himself 

Spder  examination  in  a  public  court  of  j  us- 
ee. It  is  not  our  intention  to  swell  out  the 
course  to  a  great  length  by  the  narration  of 
numerous  trials,  which,  however  much  they 
may  gratify  idle  curiosity,  throw  but  little 
light  upon  the  questions  to  which  they  refer. 
Nor  do  we  intend  to  enter  upon  long  disqui- 
sitions on  the  state  of  the  law  upon  particu- 
lar questionsi  with  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
medical  man  has  but  little  reason  to  inter- 
fere. We  shall  relate  those  cases  which  ap- 
pear most  instructive,  either  as  applications 
of  the  principles  we  wish  to  enforce,  or  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  of  our  professional 
brethren  in  giving  evidence,  hoping  thereby 
to  warn  others  from  similar  stumbling-blocks. 
We  shall  state  so  much  of  the  existing  laws 
as  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  every  man 
should  know,  that  he  may  be  able  to  facili- 
tate the  ends  of  justice. 

Sensible  of  the  immense  importance  of  es- 
tablishing, by  inductive  evidence,  the  doc- 
trines we  teach,  we  shall  embrace  every  op» 
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portunity  that  presents  itself,  of  llkittrating 
them  by  such  cases  or  examples  as  are  acces- 
sible to  us.  In  this  respect,  we  fortunately 
possess  some  advantages  superior  to  many 
other  lecturers  on  this  interesting  branch  of 
medical  science  ;  and  without  which  I  am  of 
opinion  that  little  instruction  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  pupil,  however  competent  the 
teacher.  I  mean  that  an  abundant  source  of 
illustration  is  a£forded  by  the  numerous  ca- 
sualties constantly  received  into  this  vast  and 
excellent  hospital,  and  to  which  the  student's 
attention  will  always  be  directed,  when  pos- 
sible. 

Here  observations  on  the  living,  and  on 
the  dead,  will  afford  tests  of  the  truths  we 
wish  to  enforce,  and  convey  in  the  most  im- 
pressive manner  lessons  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, or  acquired  in  the  course  of  private 
practice.  To  those  gentlemen  around  me, 
who  will  at  any  time  communicate  the  au- 
thentic details  of  cases  coming  under  their 
own  observation,  and  which  may  be  useful  in 
the  elucidation  of  any  part  of  the  course,  we 
shall  feel  peculiarly  gratefuL  I  have  also  re- 
quested several  barristers,  personal  friends,  to 
favour  me  with  the  notes  of  causes  occurring 
on  different  circuits.  <  By  such  means  I  hope 
to  collect  authentic  illustrations  of  the  numer- 
ous subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  the  course. 
The  printed  syllabus  of  the  lectures  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  classification  we 
have  adopted.  Various  systems  have  been 
proposed  by  different  writers.  Some  have 
selected  a  physiological  arrangement,  others 
have  classed  the  topics,  according  as  the  liti- 
gated questions  would  be  tried  in  a  criminal 
or  civil  court  of  law.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  a  very  natural  division  might  be  adopted 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  All  those  questions  relating  to  the  death 
or  injury  of  individuals,  whether  arising 
from  violence,  accidents,  or  any  other  sudden 
cause. 

2.  All  questions  relating  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  individuals,  and  which  may  become 
the  subjects  of  legal  inquiry. 

Preparatory  to  the  lectures  in  question,  re- 
lating to  injuries,  accidents,  and  violent  kinds 
of  deaths,  I  shall  give  you  one  general  phy- 
siological lecture. 

To  those  gentiemen  who  have  already 
nearly  completed  their  medical  studies,  such 
an  exposition  of  the  physiological  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  every  man,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  such  questions,  may  be  perhaps 
unnecessary.  Still  I  feel  that  they  will  be 
much  better  able  to  appreciate  my  views  on 
these  various  subjects,  by  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  which  would 
guide  me  in  such  investigations. 

To  other  medical  students,  who  are  not  so 
far  advanced  in  their  studies,  or  to  any  gen- 
tleman of  the  legal  profession  who  may  honour 
us  with  their  attendance,  and  who  most  likely 
have  not  devoted  mueh  of  their  attention  to 


physiology,  sueh  a  preliminary  lecture  is  in- 
dispensible. 

I  cannot  hope  to  make  this  part  of  the 
course  intelligible  to  them,  unless  they  have 
some  dear  ideas  on  the  reciprocal  influencea 
of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  heart,  upon  each 
other.  I  must  presume  them  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  functions  of  these 
three  important  organs  in  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy.  They  ought  also  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  general  anatomy  of  these  parts. 

If  they  intend  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
these  lectures,  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
better  examination  of  medical  witnesses — to 
elucidate  truth— to  expose  ignorance — to  be 
enabled  to  appreciate  mediral  testimony — I 
beg  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  points  in  phy- 
siology. In  every  case  of  sudden  death, 
whether  from  accident  or  from  violence,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  examination  of  the  deceased  per- 
son's body,  before  he  ventures  to  give  evi- 
dence as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Most  medical  students  have  had 
opportunities  of  making  examinations  of  bo- 
dies post  mortem,  but  these  are  generally 
made  to  clear  up,  or  confirm  their  ideas  upon 
tiie  pathological  condition  of  some  particular 
organs  of  the  body.  Such  a  partial  examina- 
tion of  the  body  as  this,  is  by  no  vieans  suf- 
ficient, when  they  contemplate  m^in^  a  re- 
port to  a  coroner's  jury,  or  giving  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

I  shall,  therefore,  at  some  length,  explain 
the  most  convenient  method  of  conducting 
the  examination  of  the  dead  body,  and  shall 
call  their  attention  to  many  phenomena  ob- 
served in  the  corpse,  which  are  the  conse- 
sequences  of  death;  but  which,  when  any 
suspicions  have  been  raised  upon  the  cause  oif 
death,  are  too  often  mistaken  for  the  effbcta 
of  violence. 

That  medical  men,  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  education  in  this  or  some  of  the 
great  medical  schools  in  the  metropolis,  should 
so  often  expose  their  ignorance  by  their  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law,  or  before  coroner's 
juries,  upon  questions  referring  to  sudden  or 
violent  death,  is  to  me  quite  surprising. 

[We  are  extremely  sorry  that  our  limits 
compel  us  to  defer  the  remaiinder  of  this  able 
and  perspicuous  lecture  until  our  next] 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


On  the  Therapeutical  Effects  of  Iodine,- 
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On  the  Therapeutical  Properiies  of 
Iodine,  By  Drs.  Lugol,  Manson, 
Gardner,  and  others. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  Monthly 
Journal,  we  gave  a  full  detail  of  the 
formulae  of  iodine  employed  with  such 
astonishing,  indeed,  we  should  almost 
say,  with  incredible  good  effects,  in 
the  cure  of  every  form  of  scrofdla, 
whether  glandular  enlargement  in  the 
the  neck,  axiUse,  groins,  mesentery, 
in  ulcers  however  extensive,  in  ab- 
scesses, fistulae,  caries,  venereal  affec- 
tions in  strumous  habits,  in  cancerous 
ulcerations  of  the  hce  and  scalp,  in 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  in  cutaneous 
scrofula  of  the  nose,  upper  lip,  and 
cheeks,  large  abscesses  of  the  neck, 
fistula  of  the  thigh,  knee,  &c.  white 
swelling  of  tbe  elbow,  shoulder,  ulce- 
rations of  the  hip,  caries  of  the  verte- 
brae, lumbar  abscesses,  and  caries  of 
mazillaiy  bones.  We  shall  insert  the 
formulae  in  the  course  oi  this  article, 
with  a  concise  account  of  the  circum- 
stances and  precautions  which  must 
be  carefully  observed  as  to  the  proper 
employment  of  this  most  important 
remedy. 

Mr.  Aldis  has  just  published  an 
account  of  the  medical  properties  of 
iodine,  which  appears  to  have  been 
arranged  subsequently  to  the  transla- 
tion of  M.  LugoFs  publication.  He 
commences  by  referring  to  a  work 
on  pulmonary  consumption,  by  Dr. 
8diroeder  Van  Der  Kolk,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1S26,  in  which  the 
wnter  records  the  diuretic  property 
of  iodine  in  ascites.  Mr.  Aldis  next 
alludes  to  the  reports  of  Dr.  Manepn 
on  the  effects  of  the  remedy  in  bron- 
diocele,  paralysis,  chorea,  scrofula, 
fistula  laduymaHs,  deafness,  dyspha- 
gia, white  swelling,  and  distortion  of 
the  spine.  The  statements  of  this 
able  physician  were  received  with 
soeptisism  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
|Rofe»ion  in  these  countries,  but  he 
has  now  the  pleasure  and  satis&ction 
to  reflect,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  use  of  iodine  into'British 
practice,  and  that  his  opinions  are 


not  only  corroborated,  but  the  efiicacy 
of  the  remedy  which  he  advocated,  is 
proved  to  be  far  greater  than  he  ima- 
gined. 

Mr.  Aldis  gives  a  good  accoimt  of 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  writers 
on  the  effects  of  iodine.  He  states 
that  iodine  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1812,  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manuftu;- 
turer  of  salt-petre  at  Paris,  though 
others  assert  that  it  was  first  detected 
in  the  refuse  of  soap-lees.  Mr.  A. 
observes : — 

"In  procuring  carbonate  of  soda 
from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  he  found 
the  metallic  vessels  greatly  corroded 
by  the  residual  liquor;  and,  on  further 
investigation,  discovered  this  new  sub- 
stance. In  1813,  it  was  illustrated 
by  Clement  and  Desormes ;  its  real 
nature  was  soon  after  determined  by 
Gray;  Lussac,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who  proved  that  it  is  a  simple  non- 
metaUic  substance,  exceedingly  analo- 
gous to  chlorine.  It  has  been  found 
in  various  sea- weeds,  and  it  is  from 
the  kelp  that  iodine  is  obtained  in 
quantities. 

"  Operation. — Stimulant,  absorii- 
ent,  emmenagogue. 

**  Use, — In  bronchocele  and  other 
glandular  swellings,  not  of  scirrhous 
nature :  to  bring  on  menstruation  in 
young  females,  in  whom  it  has  not 
occurred ;  to  assist  the  cicatrization 
of  venereal  ulcers.  Cons.  Pharm. 
By  A.  T.  Thomson.  M.D.  F.L.S. 

••  The  following  are  the  formulae 
recommended  by  Brera : — 1 .  Tincture 
of  iodine,  made  by  dissolving  48 
grains  of  pure  iodine  in  an  ounce  of 
alcohol.  The  dose  for  adults  is  from 
five  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a 
day.  The  tincture  is  subject  to  de- 
composition, and  should  tiierefore  be 
used  fresh.  Dr.  Manson's  tincture 
contains  one  drachm  of  iodine  in  Jijss. 
of  rectified  spirit.  Of  this  he  com- 
monly prescribes  30  minims  thrice  a 
day.  Mr.  Buchanan  puts  ^i*  of  iodine 
to  ^ij.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  prefers 
the  external  to  the  internal  use  of 
the  medicine  as  more  efficacious  and 
less  likely  to  create  nausea  and  other 
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unpleMant- symptoms.  He  has  often 
obseiTed,  that  wben  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle^  and  great  itching,  followed 
the  external  application  of  the  tine* 
ture,  the  parts  received  more  benefit 
than  when  the  cuticle  retained  its 
natural  appearance. — (On  Diseased 
Joints,  p.  86).  2.  PilU  of  iodine, 
made  by  forming  one  grain  of  iodine 
into  two  pills,  with  elder-rob  and  li« 
quorice-root ;  one  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening.  3.  Iodine  oint^ 
mentt  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of 
pure  iodine  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  or 
half  a  drachm  of  hydriodate  of  potass 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lard;  of 
the  former  about  a  scruple,  of  the  lat* 
ter  a  bit,  about  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
may  be  rubbed  on  the  part  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  Dr. 
Manson's  ointment  has  3sa.  of  the 
hydriodate  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  4. 
Solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass, 
formed  by  dissolving  36  grains  of  the 
hydriodate  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water :  it  is  given  in  the  same  dos^ 
as  the  tincture.  5,  Solution  of  the 
ioduretted  hydriodate  of  potass,  made 
by  dissolving  36  grainy  of  the  hydri- 
odate and  10  grains  of  pure  iodine 
in  10  drachms  of  water.  The  dose, 
in  the  beginning  of  its  use,  should 
not  be  more  than  five  or  six  (drops 
three  times  a  day.  From  Dr.  Kelly's 
statement,  in  the  Revue  Med.  for 
June,  1823,  it  appears  that  the  oint- 
ment is  made  stronger  m  France  thaa 
that  mentioned  by  Brera,  two  drachms 
of  the  hydriodate  being  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  fat." — ^p.  1 1 . 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  has  dimi« 
niahed  white  swellings  by  applying 
the  tincture  'with  a  camel-hair  brush 
to  the  integmnents,  which  fact  corro* 
borates  the  statement  of  Lugol.  Coster 
treated  a  hundred  cases  of  bronchocele 
with  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potass,  two  thirds  of  which  were 
completely  cured.  In  Dr.  Kolk's 
work,  the  diuretic  influence  of  iodine 
is  noticed.  This  writer  details  a  case 
of  ascites  in  a  female  aged  59,  who 
also  had  enlarged  liver  and  jaundice, 
if  which  disappeared  by  the  use 


of  laxatives,  diuretics,  and  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  case  was  under  treat- 
mentfrom  October,  1824,  tp  Jan.  15, 
1825,  when  the  cure  was  complete. 
In  a  man  aged  28,  labouring  under 
ascites,  all  diuretics  failed  except  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  which  effected  a  c\xre. 
In  a  female  aged  28,  who  laboured 
under  abdominal  dropsy,  with  "  hard- 
ness of  the  hypochondria,"  the  iodine 
removed  her  diseases  after  the  ordir 
nary  remedies  had  failed. 

It  appears,  according  to  this  writer, 
ths^  "  much  advantage  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  this  remedy  in  indura- 
tion of  the  liver  in  scrofulous  habits." 
In  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  monthly  series 
qi  this  Journal,  1831,  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  a  case  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  successfully  treated 
by  iodine,  by  Mr.  Swift,  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  Gbirdner,  of  Edinburgh,  men- 
tions two  cases  of  ascites  and  one  of 
amennorrhsea,  which  were  not  re- 
lieved by  this  remedy.  Dr.  Murray, 
of  Dublin,  Physician  to  the  Marquia 
of  Anglesey,  fijrst  proposed  the  in- 
halation of  the  vapoiu:  of  iodine  in 
consimiption,  a  remedy  subsequently 
recommended  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore, 
From  the  close  resemblance  of  pul- 
monary tubercles  to  scrofulous  and 
scirrhous  disease,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  internal  as  well  as  the 
local  use  of  this  powerfiil  medicine, 
in  incipient  phthLus,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  good  effects.  As  Mr.  Aldis 
avows  his  intention  of  collecting  ob- 
servations on  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
we  refer  him  to  our  January  number 
for  a  concise  though  perfect  account 
of  the  chemical  and  medical  pro- 
perties of  the  various  preparations  of 
iodine,  now  employed  with  complete 
success  at  the  H6pital  St.  Louis. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  M. 
LugoFs  formulae,  but  without  all  his 
oomments.  which  were  published  in 
detail  in  our  last : — 
Concentrated  Solution  of  Iodinb, 
^     lodinse  9j. 

Potas.  Hydriodat.  3ij. 
AqusB  destill.       ^^ij. 

Dose  for  adults,  six  drops  in  a  glass 
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of  waler  sweetened  with  sugar,  twice 
a  day*  increfusing  every  week  the 
daily  dose  by  two  drops,  until  it  shall 
have  reached  thiity-six  drops.  For 
elukiren  under  seven  years  old,  the 
dose  is  two  drops  twice  a  day,  in- 
creased to  five  daily.  From  seven  to 
fourteen  years,  the  dose  is  sixteen 
drops  daily.  This  solution  is  not  so 
exact  as  the  following,  but  is  pre-* 
ferred  in  private  practice : — 

lODVBETTED   MlN^RAX*  WaTBR. 

{^     lodinsB  gr.  4« 

Fotas.Hydriod.  gr.l|. 
A%  defitUl.  Sviij. 
During  the  first  wedc  the  dose  is 
half  a  grain  daily,  after  the  second 
week  three-fourtlu»  of  a  grain,  during 
the  fourth  or  fifth  a  grain  daily  ;  and 
a  grain  «nd  ^a  half  is  the  maximum 
dose. 

lonuaKFTxn  Ointmbnt. 
^     Iodine  gr.xij. 

Potas.  Hydriod.  3iv. 
Adipis  recent.      Sij. 
JTUs  is  used  in  scrofulous  ophthaU 
mia»  ulcers,  tubercles,  SfC, 


OlSTMSNT     OF      PaOTO-IOnU&BT      OF 

Mbbcurt. 
Jt"  Hydrarg.  proto-ioduret3ij.3iy.3iv» 
Adipis  recentis  Jij.  Jij.  Jij. 

Thees  ointmentsproduce  little  pain, 
and  are  successfully  employed  in 
esthictmemc  or  corroding  scrofulous 
ulcers,  in  persona  contaminated  by 
syphilis. 

Solutions  of  Iodinb  fob  bxtbrma:^ 

USB. 

Rr   lodinsB  gr.  ij.  gr.  iij.  gr.  iv. 

Pot.  Hydriod.  gr.  iv.  gr.  vL  gr.  viij, 

Aq.  destill.  oj.  oj.  oj. 
Injected  into  the  lachrymal  passagest 
between  the  eyelids,  in  coryta  and 
ozena.  In  the  last  care  must  he  taken 
not  to  direct  too  much  of  the  solu^ 
tion  through  the  nostrils  towards  th0 
fauces. 


RuBBFACIBirr    SOLITTION    OF    loniKB. 

5^     lodinae  Siv- 

Potas.  Hydriod.  ^. 
Aq.  destni.  Jvj. 


Applied  to  sur£EU»s  that'  require 
strong  excitement  by  means  of  lint, 
as  in  chronic  ophthannia,  coryza,  and 
ozena — ^may  be  added  to  baths,  and 
poultices. 

lODURBTTBn  BaTHS. 

Thb  last  solution  is  added  to  warm 
water,  the  quantity  being  determined 
by  the  sensations  of  the  patient.  The 
bath  should  be  prepared  in  a  wooden 
box — ^is  applicable  to  hands,  feet, 
chin,  &c. 


lonuBBiTBD  Cataplasms. 
TnBSB  are  composed  of  ordinary 
materials,  as  linseed  meal,  and  the 
rube£Eicient  solution;  employed  in 
hard  tubercular  tumours  whicli  resist 
other  modes  of  treatment,  as  in 
"  cold  abscesses."  Injecting  the  so- 
lution into  the  cyst,  rubbing  its 
parietes  with  the  ointment,  and  then 
applying  this  cataplasm,  will  be  ne-* 
cessary  in  some  cases. 


Caxtstig  Iomnb. 
]^     lodinsB  i, ' 

Pot.  Hydriod.  %. 

Aq.  destill.  5ij. 
This  form  is  used  when  the  solu* 
tion  and  ointment  fidl.  It  is  applied 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  the  eydida» 
nasal  fossae,  to  repress  excessive  granu- 
lations, to  modify  the  state  of  the  red 
hypertrophied  skin,,  impregnated  with 
pus,  surrounding  certain  scrofulous 
ulcers  and  tuburcles.  It  improves  the 
appeanoice  of  soft  and  fungous  tissues 
in  these  cases,  with  a  celerity  that 
surpasses  imagination. 

£tb-lotiom  of  Iodikb. 
1^    Tinct.  lodinae,  gutt.   xxx. 
Tinct.  Opii.,  gutt.     xxxvj. 
Aq.  destill^e  3>v. 

Applied  in  obstinate  scrt^ulous  oph- 
thalmia. 


Bf 


Plaister  of  Iodine. 
£mpl.  hythjsxg,  9ij. 
Iodine  pulv.         gr.  xxx. 
Potas.  Hydriod.  9ij. 
Extract.  Opii.      3s8. 
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In  enktrgement  of  the  parotid  and 
other  glands. 

OiNTMBNT  OF  loDINE  AND  OfIUM. 

^    Iodine  gr.  xy. 

Potas.  Hydiiod.  ^. 
Tinct.  Opii.       5ij. 
•  Adipis  recent .     Jij . 
Applied  to  scrofulous  ulcers. 
'    M.  LuooL  exhibits  the  Proto-Io- 
fiUBET  OF  Mercury  in  doses  of  two 
grains  'daily,  in  syphilitic  ulcers  in 
scrofulous  habits.     The  medicine  is 
prepared  as  follows,  according  to  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy : — 

"  Dissolve,  without  applying  heat, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  mercury 
in  one  part  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
three  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  add 
mercury  until  no  more  be  dissolved. 
A  proto-nitrate  of  mercury  is  thus 
formed,  which  frequently  shoots  into 
a  mass  of  white  crystals.  Any  excess 
of  metallic  mercury  is  to  be  separated 
by  inclining  the  vessel  and  allowing 
it  to  run  off,  the  solution  containing 
the  crystals  is  then  to  be  diluted  wil£ 
distilled  water  imtil  they  are  per- 
fectly dissolved ;  a  pure  proto-nitrate 
of  mercury  is  thus  obtained,  the 
formation  of  the  ])er-nitrate  being  only 
occasioned  by  the  application  of  heat 
and  the  use  of  too  concentrated  nitric 
acid. 

**  Hydriodate  of  potass  is  to  be 
added  to  this  solution  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  occurs.  Filtration  is  then 
to  be  performed,  the  matter  remain- 
ing on  the  filter  to  be  well  washed 
with  distilled  water,  and  dried  in  a 
water,  bath.  As  thus  prepared,  the 
proto-ioduret  of  mercury  is  a  fine 
yellow  powder,  quite  insoluble  in 
water  at  any  temperature." 

The  loDURBT  OF  LEAD  is  cousidercd 
by  far  the  most  valuable  of  ihe  me- 
talic  compounds  of  iodine  <  It  does 
notcause  cutaneous  inflammation,  like 
the  preparations  of  iodine  and  hydrio- 
date of  potass,  and  succeeds  when 
all  these  have  fisdled.  It  was  dis- 
covered  by  MM.  Cuttereau  and 
Verdet  de  Lisle. 

The  dose  is  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  grain;  and  the  ointment  is  com- 


posed of  2j.  to  3j.  of  lard.  This  me- 
dicine is  prepared  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  100  parts  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potass,  to  a  solution  of  75  parts 
of  the  acetate  of  lead.  One  hundred 
parts  of  this  compound  consists  of  54.9. 
iodine,  45.  1.  lead. — M.  Henry  (fik) 
Joum.  de  Pharmacie,  Mai  1831.  It 
was  discovered  by  M.  Polydore  Bpul- 
lay  in  1827,  and  lately  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  profession  in  P^uris* 
by  M.  Caventon. 

When  precipitated  in  the  cold,  the 
ioduret  of  lead  is  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure dissolved  by  boiling  water.  The 
crystalized  product  deposited  from 
waim  water,  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed for  pharmaceutical  and  thera- 
peutical purposes. 

'  We  are  indebted  to  tiie  rapid  ad- 
vance of  chemistiy  for  the  possession 
of  many  of  our  powerful  medicines, 
and  of  iodine  among  the  number. 
This  medicine,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  ever  dis- 
covered, was  found,  as  before  stated,  in 
the  refuse  of  soap-lees  and  salt-petre, 
and  is  afforded  by  the  common  sea- 
weeds, so  condemned  by  the  ancient 
classical  writers  as  utterly  vile  and 
useless. 

Virgil  says, 

"  Refimditur  alga ;" 
and  Horace, 

et  algA  litus  itiutili, 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 

Stemet." — Carm.  Lib.iii.  17. 

"  Vilior  alga  est."— Op.  Cit.  Sat. 
Lib.  iv.  5. 

What  an  instructive  and  humiliate 
ing  lesson  is  afforded  to  man,  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  wisdom,  by  scientific 
discovery !  Even  the  lowly  and  de- 
spicable sea- weed  contributes,  in  the 
lughest  degree,  to  the  alleviati(xi  of 
human  suffering,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health  and  happiness  of  a 
large  proportion  of  society. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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London,  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  1832. 

Iv  comiug  before  the  medical  public 
with  the  first  numbe):  of  a  Weekly 
Jounia],  vee  feel  eome  con^dence  ^at 
we  shall  obtain  the  credit  of  having 
fulfilled,  as  far  as  a  single  number 
would  permit,  the  pledges  Twhich  we 
recorded  in  our  prospectus. 

The  selectiooa  from  the  Xicctures  of 
eminent  teachers  which  we  are  ena- 
bled exclusively  to  publish,  will  them- 
selyes  be  too  sufficient  a  commentary 
OQ  their  own  value,  to  require  of  ui 
the  addition  of  one  word  of  eulogy. 

The  Hospital  Reports  which  will 
be  found  in  our  pages,  are  carried  to 
an  extent  which,  we  are  convinced, 
wfil  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Profession :  and  we  beg  it  to  be  un- 
dentood  that  the  same  scale  of  de- 
Kiiption  of  Hospital  practice  will 
be  maintained  in  every  succeeding 
number. 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  Jour- 
nal demand  no  particular  observaticm 
from  us.  We  shall,  however,  in 
future  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers 
an  abundance  of  miscellaneous  intel- 
ligence immediately  connected  with 
the  aiiain  of  the  profession. 

The  time  in  which  we  are  called 
00  to  interfere  with  renewed  activity 
in  medical  concerns,  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar importance  to  the  profession. 
A  crisis  has  arrived,  the  results  of 

which  will  have  the  most  decided  in- 
Vou.  1. 


fluence  upon  our  common  interests. 
The  necessary  and  just*  claims  of 
the  science  to  which  we  are  devoted, 
are  now  openly  resisted ;  and  what 
with  the  apathy  of  some  of  the  Pro- 
fession, the  open  hostility  of  others, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  treacherous 
enmity  of  pretended  friends,  the 
staunchest  advocates  of  a  just  cause 
are  nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of 
ignorant  and  imtameable  prejudice. 

For  our  own  parts,  it  will  be  our 
task  to  exhibit,  by  impressive  exam- 
ples, the  beneficent,  the  assuaging, 
the  truly  charitable  protection,  which 
medical  science  so  extensively  affords 
to  society  against  some  of  the  severest 
of  human  calamities.  It  is  only  by 
such  methods  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
can  be  brought  to  sacrifice  that  distaste 
to  the  prosecution  of  anatomical 
study,  which  results  either  from  their 
instinct  or  their  education.  A  sen- 
timent of  compassion  for  the  imbecility 
that  consigns  so  many  of  our  fellow- 
beings  to  the  tyranny  of  prejudice, 
will,  we  trust,  be  always  sufficient  to 
keep  us  in  good  temper  with  even  the 
most  active  persecutors  of  Dissection. 

The  same  principle  of  moderation 
shall  govern  every  part  of  that  system 
of  remonstrance,  by  which  we  hope 
to  expedite  the  approach  of  the  day 
when  the  Profession  to  which  we  have 
the  honour  to  belong  shall  be  placed 
on  a  better  footing  than  we  find  it. 
We  deliberately  believe  that  the 
coarse  and  violent  importunity  with 
which  medical  reform  in  this  country 
has  been  insisted  on  for  the  last  few 
years,  has  materially  retarded  the  ap- 
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plication  of  a  wise  and  efficient 
measure  for  the  removal  of  all  our 
grievances.  Such  being  our  resolu- 
tion, we  shall  be  content  to  appeal  for 
proofs  of  our  sincerity  in  making  it, 
to  the  uniform  conduct  of  this  Peri- 
odical. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  that 
there  is  appended  to  this  Journal,  over 
and  above  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
weekly  publication,  the  first  portion 
of  an  important  work  now  publishing 
at  Paris.  Medical  men  and  students 
will  see,  therefore,  that  in  subscribing 
for  this  Work,  they  are  securing  to 
themselves  a  body  of  professional  in- 
formation such  as  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  any  age  of  medical  his- 
tory. We  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  this  altogether  unexampled  ad- 
vantage is  coupled  with  the  contents 
of  a  Journal,  which,  independent  of 
such  addition,  ought  to  sell  for  Eigut 
Pence,  and  that  still  our  charge  for  the 
whole  amounts  only  to  Six  Pence. 
Nothing,  we  assure  our  readers,  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  a  Periodical  so 
conducted,  but  the  most  extensive 
patronage  and  support. 


THE  ANATOMY  BILL. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy 
of  the  new  bill  for  the  legalization  of 
the  study  of  Anatomy  in  Grreat  Bri- 
tain, exclusive  of  Ireland.  The  pro- 
visionB  of  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  as  follow : — 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  is  to  appoint  three 
inspectors  for  one  year,  the  names  of 


the  same  to  be  published  in  the  Lon^ 
don  Grazette. 

One  of  these  inspectors  is  to  reside 
in  London,  and  another  at  Edinburgh. 

The  three  inspectors  are  empowered 
to  visit  and  inspect,  at  any  time,  any 
place  where  Anatomy  is  carried  on, 
on  the  production  of  a  written  order, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  salaries  of  inspectors  to  be 
paid  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  be  £100  a-year  each. 

Any  party  having  lawfully  the  cus- 
tody of  the  body  of  any  deceased 
person,  and  not  being  an  under- 
taker, may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
nearest  relatives,  permit  the  body  of 
a  deceased  person  to  undeigo  ana- 
tomical examination,  unless  the  de- 
ceased shall  have  expressed  his  de- 
sire, orally  or  in  writing,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  more  witnesses,  during 
the  illness  whereof  he  died,  that  his 
body  after  his  death  may  not  undergo 
such  examination,  or  unless  the  sur- 
viving husband,  or  wife,  or  any  known 
relative  of  the  deceased,  shall  require 
the  body  to  be  interred  without  such 
examination.  When  any  person  di- 
rects his  body  to  be  anatomically  exa- 
mined, such  examination  is  to  take 
place,  unless  the  husband,  wife,  or 
nearest  relative  object  to  the  same. 

The  body  is  not  to  be  removed 
without  a  certificate  from  the  medical 
attendant,  or  from  some  medical  prac- 
titioner, stating,  to  the  best  of  bis 
belief,  the  cause  of  death. 

Graduates  in  medicine.  Burgeons, 
apothecaries,  and  students,  are  em- 
powered to  receive  bodies  for  diseec* 
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tion ;  eyeiy  bucH  peiison  to  receive  the 
medical  certificate,  alreaidy  mentioned, 
and  make  a  return  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  body,  to 
the  district  inspector,  stating  the  day 
and  hour,  and  from  whom,  the  body 
Iras  received,  the  date  and  place  of 
death,  the  sex,  christian  and  surname, 
age,  and  last  place  of  abode  of  such 
person,  and  keep  a  copy  of  same. 

No  penalties  to  be  incurred  for  dis- 
section after  this  enactment,  unless 
instituted  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
or  by  leave  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  and  all  actions  to  be  com- 
menced within  six  months,  the  defen- 
dant pleading  specially,  or  the  general 
SBne  of  not  guilty. 

The  act  commanding  the  dissection 
of  mniderers  to  be  repealed,  but  that 
Hie  bodies  of  murderers  be  hung  up 
in  chains,  or  buried  in  the  highways, 
■8  the  Court  shall  order. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  Ireland, 
and  to  come  into  operation  after  the 
Ist  of  July  next. 

Soch  axe  the  leading  features  of  the 
Anatomy  Bill,  as  it  now  exists ;  but 
as  it  may  be  modified  before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  we  decline  inserting  at 
length  the  draught  of  the  bill,  which 
lies  before  us.  Should  it  become  a 
part  of  the  Statute-book,  it  shall  be 
printed  in  full  in  our  pag^.  We  feel 
JO  deep  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  measure,  that  we,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  communication  with 
which  he  has  so  kindly  favoured  us, 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Warburton  copies 
of  the  law  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  Anatdmy, 


the  latter  of  which  he  has  referred  to 
in  Parliament.     We  also  urged  va- 
rious objections  to  the  clauses  of  the 
bill,   the  validity  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  in  reply  it  was  said, 
that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and 
of  political  feeling,  rendered  the  sug- 
gested improvements  totally  in^i^acti- 
cable  at  present.     We  feel    deeply 
sensible  of  the  great,  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  which  exist 
in  this  country  to  legislation  on  this 
subject ;  and  therefore  the  hostility  of 
a  certaiin  portion  of  the  medical  press, 
and  of  a  public  professor  of  surgery, 
is  unjust  and  ungrateful.     As  to  the 
opposition  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  press,  that  is  to  be  expected. 
Yet  who  are'  so  loud  in  their  abuse 
of  Anatomical  Teachers,  as  the  con- 
ductors of  newspapers  ? — individuals 
who  have  accused  our  Profession  of 
encouraging  Burking ;  and  still,  when 
a  remedy  is  proposed,  are  the  very 
first  to  condemn  it.     Some  of  them 
are  so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  main- 
tain that  Anatomy  is  unnecessary; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  complex 
and  intricate  microcosm  of  the  human 
body  is  to  be  learned  by  inspiration. 

We  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  expose  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
objections  of  these  seers,  and  to  prove, 
to  the  entire  satisfiu^on  of  the 
humblest  comprehension,  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  the  best  interests  of  every 
human  being, — the  preservation  of 
health,  which  is  above  all  treasure ; 
but  that  it  is  most  particularly  so  to 

the  poor,  who  cannot  procure  the  best 
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medical  aid,  except  from  the  eminen  t 
physicians  coid  surgeons  of  public  in- 
stitutions. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA. 

Total  number  of  cases  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  from  com- 
mencement of  disease  to  Jan. 
27,  1832      ......  2032 

Total  deaths  from  ditto        .     .     662 
Total  number  of  cases  remain- 
ing      239 

The  choleia  has  now  extended  in 
England  to  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Gateshead,  North  and  South  Shields, 
Newbum,  Haughton-le- Spring,  Lea- 
mington, and  various  collieries  and 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle. 
In  Scotland,  it  has  extended  to  Had- 
dington, seventeen  miles ;  Tranent, 
nine  miles ;  and  Musselburgh,  six  miles 
east  from  Edinburgh.  The  deaths  in 
England  up  to  the  24th  inst.  are  as 
325  to  1 :  in  Scotland  as  32  to  1. 
The  disease  abates  in  severity  as  the 
season  advances ;  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  prevail  violently 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 


GREAT  MEDICAL  REFORM  IN  SCOT- 
LAND.—PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION  IN  ENGLAND. 


From  our  private  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  many  weeks  earlier  than  they 
could  expect  it  from  other  channels, 
a  parliamentary  document,  giving  an 
account  of  the  plan  of  Medical  Reform 


for  Scotland,  which  has  been  Fecom- 
mended  to  the  government  by  a  com-, 
mission  authori;Eed  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  Universities  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  royal  commission  here  alluded 
to  commenced  its  operations  in  1826, 
and  in  1831  it  was  renewed  by  his 
])resent  Majesty.  The  manner  in 
which  the  inquiry  was  conducted 
confers  the  highest  honour  on  the 
commissioners;  and  the  facts  which 
they  have  collected,  and  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  have  arrived,  form 
a  subject  of  interest,  such  as  the  me* 
dical  profession  in  these  countries  haa 
npt  been  lately  accustomed  to  contem* 
plate.  The  following  selections  from 
the  report  of  the  commiasioners,  aa 
just  printed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, contain  the  principal  recom- 
mendations ;  and  as  we  have  no  doubt 
of  these  recommendations  being  adopt- 
ed, we  do  not  think  that  any  commeil- 
tary  upon  them  is  necessary.  We 
shall  return  to  this  deeply  important 
subject  very  speedily. 

MBDICINE. 

The  Medical  Department  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
is  evidently  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. During  a  long  period,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who 
have  practised  medicine  throughout 
that  country,  and  who  have  occupied 
the  medical  stations  in  the  army  and 
navy,  have  been  educated  for  th^ 
profession  in  one  or  other  of  these 
Universities.  The  Medical  School  of 
Edinburgh  has  indeed  long  possessed 
very  high  celebrity,  and  tlmt  of  Glas- 
gow has  of  late  years  risen  into  great 
eminence  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  this  branch  of  acade- 
mical instruction  may  soon  attain  an 
important  rank  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. — ^p.  55. 
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-  After  foil  consideration  of  the  anb^r 
ject  of  preliminary  education,  and 
referring  to  the  whole  evidence  re- 
lating to  it,  we  have  come  to  the 
resolution  that  a  certain  preliminary 
education  in  Literature  and  Philoso- 
phy ought  to  be  required  of  aU  can- 
didates for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine.  We  do  not,  however, 
propose  to  require  that  they  shall 
have  gone  through  the  Curriculum  of 
Arts  in  the  University,  but  only  that 
they  shall,  at  the  time  of  being  taken 
on  trial  for  the  Degree,  possess  the 
information  which  the  regulation  pre- 
scribes. 

We    have    resolved    accordingly, 
*'That  the  general    attainments  of 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  should  embrace  a  com- 
petent knowledge  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  that  this  knowledge  should  be 
ascertained  by   examination,   to    be 
conducted  by  the  examiners  for  De- 
grees in  Arts,  in  such  works  els  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which 
examination   must  take    place    pre- 
viously  to  the   examination  for  the 
Medical  Degree,  except  in  the  cases 
where  the  Candidates  have  the  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts. — ^p.  57.  58.- 
After  a  careful  consideration,  and 
after  deliberating  fully  upon  the  va- 
luable evidence  which  we  have  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
Medical  Curriculum,  we  have  framed 
the  following  course  of  study  to  be 
observed  by  Candidates  for  the  Me- 
dical  Degree,   in  whichever  of  the 
Universities  that  Degree  may  be  taken. 
1st  Year. 
Winter,  —  Anatomy,    Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica. 

Summer. — ^Practical  Chemistry,  and 
Practical  Pharmacy,  which  may  be 
taken  with  a  Private  Teacher,  or 
Lecturer. 

2d  Year. 
Winter.  —  Anatomy,    Practice*  of 
Medicine,  Theory  of  Medicine. 

Summeir. — Clinical  Medicine,  and 
attendance  on  such  Hospitals  as  the 
Medical  Faculty  may  deem  sufficient. 


3d  Year. 

Winter. — Surgery,  Midwifery,  and 
either  Clinical  Surgery  or  Clinical 
Medicine,  or  attendance  on  the  ordi- 
nary Physicians  of  the  Infirmary,  when 
there  is  no  Professor  of  Clinical  Me- 
dicine or  Surgery  giving  Lectures  in 
the  Infirmary. 

Summer. — Clinical  Surgery  or  Cli- 
nical Medicine,  in  such  Hospitals  as 
the  Medical  Faculty  may  deem  suf- 
ficient. 

4th  Year. 

Winter. — Practice  of  Medicine,  In- 
firmary, Clinical  Medicine. 

One  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy, 
in  either  of  the  last  three  Winters ; 
one  Course  in  the  second  or  third 
Summer. 

Two  Courses  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  one  of  Clinical  Surgery,  to  be 
required.  The  other  Clinical  Course 
may  be  either  Clinical  Medicine  or 
Surgery,  as  the  Student  may  prefer. 

Botany  to  be  attended  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  any  Summer  of  the 
Course. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  at- 
tendance upon  a  course  of  Clinical 
Midwifery ;  and  upon  the  three  fol- 
lowing C  lasses  in  the  University,  viz. 
Natural  History,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, and  Military  Surgery,  which 
may  be  attended  during  any  period  of 
the  course  after  the  first  year,  and  a 
second  courae  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University. 

That  if  from  bad  health,  or  any 
other  particular  reason,  a  Student 
should  find  himself  precluded  from 
attending  any  class  in  the  above  or- 
der, he  may  apply  to  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus,  who,  if  satisfied  with  the 
reason  specified,  may  dispense  with 
his  attending  that  class  in  the  pre- 
scribed year,  and  permit  him  to  attend 
it  in  one  of  the  subsequent  years. 

That  in  order  to  entitle  attendance 
with  a  private  Teacher  or  Lecturer  to 
be  taken  into  account,  such  Lecturers 
must  adapt  their  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  length  of  the  course,  to 
the  regulations  of  the  University ; 
must  adopt  a  form  of  certificate  to  be 
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prescribed  by  the  Senatus  of  each 
University,  and  must  report  them- 
selves to  the  Senatus  as  intending  so 
to  do ;  and  when  irregularities  occur, 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Senatus,  as  a  ground  on  which  the 
latter  may  hold  the  attendance  of  such 
private  Teacher  or  Lecturer  not  to  be 
adequate. 

We  propose  that  the  Winter  Session 
shall  be  six  months  in  length,  and  the 
Summer  Session  four  months. — p.  59 
and  60. 

We  are  farther  of  opinion,  that 
Degrees  ought  not  to  be  granted  to 
persons  who  are  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  notice, 
that  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  es  - 
sentially  necessary  that  Degrees  in 
Medicine  should  not  be  conferred  by 
any  of  the  Universities  in  which 
there  is  not  a  certain  proportion 
of  medical  classes  regularly  taught. 
A  Degree  in  Medicine  cannot  be 
considered  merely  in  the  light  of 
an  honorary  distinction ;  and  for  the 
reasons  already  adverted  to,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  is  most  inexpedient 
that  the  Degree,  which  confers  a  right 
to  practise,  should  be  granted  by  any 
University  in  which  tibere  is  not  an 
adequate  number  of  Medical  Profes- 
sors.— ^p.  64. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Exa- 
minations for  Degrees  in  Medicine, 
which  were  originally  conducted  in 
Latin,  the  practice  has  recently  been 
introduced  of  examining  in  English. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  change 
is  beneficial.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained the  provision  by  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  Classical  litera- 
ture, and  that  object  being  otherwise 
provided  for,  we  apprehend  that  an 
Examination  in  English  is  better  cal- 
culated for  ascertaining  thoroughly 
whether  the  Candidate  has  that  know- 
ledge of  the  various  branches  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  he  ought 
to  possess. 

We  have  therefore  adopted  tile  fol- 


lowing Resolution : — "  That  the  Exa^ 
mination  of  Candidates  for  the  Medi- 
cal Degree  should  be  in  the  English 
language,  and  that  Candidates  for  that 
Degree  should  not  be  obliged  to  pre- 
pare or  print  a  Thesis ;  but  that  Uiey 
should  have  permission  to  do  so  in 
whatever  language  they  may  select ; 
that  the  Medical  Professors  diiould  be 
the  Examiners  of  Candidates  for  that 
degree ;  that  the  fees  paid  for  obtaining 
it  should  be  collected  into  a  fund,  out  of 
which  a  fixed  salary  or  remuneration 
shall  be  given  to  the  Medical  Examinera 
under  the  autiiority  of  the  University 
Court ;  that  no  Medical  Degree  should 
be  granted  to  a  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  ;  and  that  no  Me- 
dical Degree  shall  be  conferred  by 
any  University  where  there  are  not 
Professors  teaching  the  several  classes, 
of  one  or  more  of  the  years  of  the 
Curriculum." — ^p.  65. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels,  comprising 
a  new  View  of  the  Physiology  of  the 
Heart's  Action,  according  to  which  the 
physical  signs  are  explained.  By  J. 
Hope,  M.D.  senior  physician  to  the 
St.  Mary-le-bonfe  Infirmary,  formerly 
house  physician  and  house  surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  612.  London,  1832.  W. 
Kidd. 

The  vaat  importance  of  this  truly 
valuable  work  induces  us  to  ofiPer  a 
brief  notice  of  its  merits  in  our  first 
number,  in  order  to  place  the  name 
of  its  learned  and  experienced  author 
in  association  with  those  of  the  highly 
distinguished  individuals,  the  results 
of  whose  experience  we  now  submit 
to  oiur  readers,  with  the  intent,  how- 
ever, of  reviewing  the  work  fuUy  in 
an  early  number. 

The  claims  which  this  production 
has  upon  the  profession  are  irresisti- 
ble,  and  these  are,  new,  instructive, 
and  most  valuable  information  upon 
the  physiology,  patliology,  and  treat- > 
ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.    We  heartily  congni- 
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tukte  the  author  on  the  complete 
•uccefis  with  which  he  has  so  ably 
executed    his    difficult   undertakings 
He  has  produced  a  work  of  reference 
and    authority  which  must  have  a 
place  in  every  medical  library.    After 
having  fairly  acknowledged  the  re- 
qiective  claims  of  Corvisart,  Kreysjg^ 
Bums,  Laennec,  and  Bertin,  he  clearly 
proves,  that  much  more  evidence  is 
wanted  to  elucidate  the  nature  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  diseases  un- 
der notice.     To  supply  a  part  of  this 
evidence,  he  performed  a  series  of  ex- 
penments  before  a  number  of  the 
diittinguished  physiologists  and   pa- 
thologists of  this  metropolis,  which 
enabled  him  to  explain  the  physical 
signs  of  diseases  of  the  heart.     He 
disproves  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
illustrious  Laennec,  to  whom  he  justly 
offers  the  high  eulogy  to  which  that 
great  physician  is  so  eminently  enti- 
tled.    He  communicates  the  long- 
wished-for  information,   the   correct 
diagnosis,  and  the  eiFectual  treatment 
ojT  cardiac  diseases.   He  affi>rds  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  curability  of  these 
maladies,  when  recognisable,  as  they 
now  are,   in  their  incipient  stages. 
He  states,  on  the  grounds  of  incon- 
testaUie  experience,  that  in  their  early 
stages,  they  are,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  instances,  susceptible  of  a  perfect 
cure ;  and  in  general  may  be  so  £ar 
counteracted  as  not  materially,  and 
sometimes  qa^.  at  all,  to  curtail  the 
existence  of  the  patient.     Such  are 
the  direct  practical  improvements  to 
be  expected  hom  a  better  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  heart.    Tliese  are 
vast  improvements  indeed ;  but  there 
are  collateral  ones  of  no  less  magni- 
tude.    These  are  exemplified  by  the 
frsqnency  of  apoplexy  and  palsy,  in 
^Uance  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart; 
which,   if  overlooked,   may  lead  to 
teal  results.     An  inattentive  or  in- 
judicious observer  may  suppose  that 
in  all  cases   an  apoplectic  tendency 
is  to  be  removed  by  active  exercise, 
which  will  suddenly  produce  the  dis- 
ease which  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
Again,  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is 


said  to  be  caused  by  dyspepsia;  "good 
air  and  plenty  of  exercise  are  reme- 
dies ;"  and  apoplexy  the  consequence. 
As  the  incipient  disease  of  the  heart 
might  be  removed,  the  recovery  was 
regarded,  by  those  who  assumed  this 
class  of  diseases  to  be  incurable,  as  a 
proof  that  the  malady  was  merely 
dyspeptic.  Hence  dyspepsia  was  said 
to .  cause  disease  in  the  head,  which 
was  really  caused  by  disease  in  the 
heart.  The  converse  of  this  error  is, 
in  mistaking  nervous  .  or  dyspeptic 
palpitation  for  disease  of  the  heart. 
*'ITie  frequency  of  cases  of  this  kind," 
says  Dr.  Hope,  *' especially  amongst 
men  of  studious  habits  (and  more  par- 
ticularly, 1  have  noticed  among  those 
of  my  owa  profession),  is  truly  sur- 
prising; and,  as  it  has  always  been 
considered  difficult,  and  by  many  im- 
possible, to  distinguish  the  two  affec- 
tions, the  alarm  created  is  sometimes 
distressing."  The  author  assures  us 
that  the  discrimination  may  be  made 
with  ease  and  certainty,  and  has  given 
a  separate  article  on  ^e  subject. 

He  next  observes,  that  an  immense 
number  of  asthmas  and  of  universal 
dropsies  result  from  disease  of  the 
heart.  '*  If  the  cause  be  overlooked, 
the  asthmatic  is  harr^sed  with  a  far- 
rago of  inappropriate  and  unavailing, 
not  to  say  pernicious  remedies ;  and 
the  hydropic  is  treated  with  dangerous 
activity  for  imaginary  affections  of  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  or  the  kidneys."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  cause  be  de- 
tected in  the  incipient  stage  by  pre- 
cautionary measures,  both  the  one 
effect  and  the  other  may  in  general 
be  prevented.  The  judicious  and  ta- 
lented author  next,  adverts  to  carditis 
and  peri-carditis,  induced  by  metas- 
tasis of  rheumatism  ;  and  informs  us 
also,  that  disease  of  the  heart,  accom- 
panied with  obstruction  of  the  circu- 
lation for  any  considerable  period,  pro- 
duces enlarged  liver,  and  its  ordinary 
consequence,  abdominal  dropsy.  Yet 
the  treatment  is  solely  directed  to  the 
liver,  and  not  to  the  heart.  Persons 
affected  with  cardiac  disease,  are  ex- 
tremely liaMe  to  rapid  and  destructive 
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inflammation  of  the  lungs.  If  copious 
and  repeated  venesection  is  employed 
the  patient  sinks  suddenly.  The 
characters  of  the  pulse  may  be  de- 
ceptive, and  fevers  or  inflammation 
firom  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  blood- 
letting may  be  carried  too  far,  or  not 
fax  enough.  In  fine,  there  is  scarcely 
an  affection  "with  which  diseases  of 
the  heart  may  not  be  interwoven. 
Such  then  are  the  vacuities  left  by 
preceding  writers ;  and  such  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  anticipated  from  their 
being  supplied.  The  author  describes 
the  arrangement  which  he  adopts, 
which  is  extremely  correct  and  ac- 
curate. He  selected  his  cases  flrom 
the  Hospitals  ;  and  he  invariably  re- 
corded his  opinions  and  diagnoses 
before  the  death  of  the  patients, 
which  were  astonishingly  correct. 
These  are  attested  in  some  cases  by 
the  signatures  of  the  medical  officers 
of  various  Hospitals  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Rome.  The 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Hope's  opinions  on 
the  nature  of  the  most  opposite  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  were  invariably 
attested  by  dissection.  He  is  un- 
commonly well  versed  in  the  diag- 
noses and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
this  organ  ;  and  will  be  consulted  in 
such  cases  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, both  by  the  profession  and  the 
public. 


On  the  Portable  Sudatory  or  Hot  Air 
Bath,  with  Cases  illustrative  of  its 
Medical  Powers  in  various  Diseases, 
and  its  utility  in  Cholera  ;  with  Di' 
rections  for  its  administration ;  to- 
gether with  Remarks  on  the  appli" 
cability  of  Galvanism  in  the  first 
stage  of  that  Malady. — By  M.  Lk 
Beaume,  Medical  Galvanist  and 
Electrician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 
12mo.  pp.  84.  London,  1832. — 
Highley. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  instructive  es- 
mj,  containing  the  most  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  evidence  6f  the  efli* 
cacy  of  hot  air  to  the  surface  of  the 


body  in  the  state  of  collapse  in  cho- 
lera, typhus,  scarlatina,  and  numerous 
other  diseases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  greatly  depressed.  We 
have  examined  Mr.  Le  Beanme's  ap« 
paratus,  which  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  body.  In 
cases  of  rheumatism  or  paralysis  of 
particular  parts,  it  can  be  applied  with 
fecility.  We  strongly  recommend  this 
cheap  and  really  useful  production  to 
our  readers. 


ON   THE     IKPLUBKCB    OF   THE    NBRTB8 
OVER  MUSCULAB  CONTRACTILITY. 


To  the  EtUtors  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  the  inser- 
tion in  your  valuable  Journal  of  the 
following  observations,  if  you  should 
consider  them  worthy : — 

Physiologists,  I  believe,  consider  the 
contractility  possessed  by  muscular 
fibre  to  bean  inherent  property ;  they 
suppose  likewise  this  property  to  be 
under  the  regulation  of  the  nerves, 
and  that  their  influence  disposes  to 
contraction.  Dr.  Mason  Good  says^ 
the  nervous  influence  is  continually 
being  communicated  tn  jets:  There 
are  several  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  this  view  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves. 

If  nervous  influence  is  continually 
being  sent  into  a  muscle,  it  must  either 
give  rise  to  constant  contraction,  or  it 
must  accumulate  there. 

It  seems  strange,  that  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  self-same  influence 
that  predisposes  to  contraction  ^ould 
be  required  in  order  to  produce  actual 
contraction.  The  theory,  in  fact, 
supposes  an  inherent  disposition  to 
contract  in  the  muscular  fibre  itself, 
a  continual  exciting  cause  in  the 
efliux  of  nervous  influence  ;  and  still 
contraction  does  not  take  place,  unless 
further  excitement  is  fuiuishied  by  a 
sudden  additional  charge  of  nervous 
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power. — ^What  an  accumulation  of 
causes  is  here ! 

How  can  we,  according  to  this 
theory,  reooncile  the  anomaly  of 
spasmodic  action  taking  place,  when 
we  have  evidence  of  nervous  debility 
co-ezifltiqig  ? 

It  is  a  fsct,  that  our  best  antispas- 
modics are  direct  or  indirect  stimulants 
to  the  nervous  system ; — e.  g.  sther. 
If  muscular  contraction  depend  on 
aodden  inereased  nervous  influence, 
then  stimulants  would  increase  the 
disorder  they  are  intended  to  re« 
move. 

How  can  an  animal  relax  those 
muscles  which  are  without  antagonists, 
if  every  property  of  the  muscle  itself, 
and  eyexy  influence  added  to  it,  be  for 
the  purpose  of  favouring  contraction  ? 

In  considering  these  objections,  I 
have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  over  muscular 
fibre  may  be  of  a  nature  totally  dif- 
fierent  to  what  is  generally  supposed. 
The  opinion  I  have  formed .  on  the 
subject  I  now  beg  leave  to  ofier  to 
your  consideration. 

I  will  take  advantage  of  the  .ac- 
knowledgment that  muscular  con- 
tractility is  an  inherent  function — that 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  muscular  fibre 
to  Morten  itself  by  contraction.  I 
admit  too,  that  this  contractility  is 
regulated  by  the  nerves,  and  through 
their  ™**'^ii™^  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of ilte  will,  or,  as  in  the  instttnce 
of  involuntary  muscles,  of  their  pro- 
per stimuli. 

I  cannot  allow  that  the  influence 
which  is  present  when  the  muscle  is 
relaxed,  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  by  a  sudden  influx  causes 
contraction ;  I  suppose  that  the  ner- 
vous influence  which  is  present  in 
relaxed  muscular  fibre,  is  the. only  in- 
fluence which  the  nerves  of  volition 
posaesa  over  that  tissue,  that  its  office 
there  is,  to  restrain  or  controul  the 
tendency  to  contract  which  is  inherent 
in  the  muscle,  and  that  contmction 
can  only  take  place  when  by  an  act 
of  the  will  this  iufluence  is  suspen- 
ded»  the  muscle  beiog  then  left  to 


aet  according  to  its  own  innate  pro- 
perties. Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  nerves  occasionally 
suspend,  than  that  they  Only  occa- 
sionally exert  their  full  influence  ? 
And  when  we  are  told  that  muscles 
are  ever  ready  to  contract  by  virtue  of 
a  principle  peculiarly  their  own,  are 
we  not  to  suppose  that  any  influence 
imparted  to  them,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  reining  in  this  disposition  to  act, 
rather  than  that  any  additional  power  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  an 
act,  which  experiments  prove  can  go 
on  without  such  additional  power  ? 

The  nervous  influence,  then,  is  im- 
parted to  muscular  fibre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  its  contraction  ; 
and  the  action  of  the  will,  and  of  all 
other  disposers  to  contraction,  is  sim- 
ply to  withdraw  for  awhile  this  influ- 
ence, so  as  to  allow  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  muscular  fibre  to  shew  itself. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  said,  that  When 
a  muscle  loses  all  governance  9f  the 
nerves,  the  vis  insita  falls  into  partial 
and  general  convulsions.  Surely 
then  the  nature  of  the  governance 
here  alluded  to,  must  be  to  restrain 
Qpntraction.  ^ 

This  restraining  influence  is  not 
derived  from  the  brain;  it  exiists  in 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  even 
after  they  are  detached  from  the 
brain ;  their  connection  with  this  or- 
gan is,  to  admit  of  the  transmission 
of  volition  along  the  media  of  con- 
nection, the  nervous  trunks.  Thus,  a 
muscle  detached  from  the  body  will 
contract,  but  only  when  particular 
applications  suspend  the  restraining 
nervous  influence  which  exists  for 
some  time  after  death.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  may  observe,  that  though  cer- 
tain sedatives  applied  to  a  portion  of 
a  nerve,  prevent  Ihe  extremities  of 
that  nerve  being  acted  on  by  a' power 
applied  above  the  seat  of  the  injury,  yet 
they  are  readily  acted  on  by  a  power 
applied  below  it ;  so  that  division  of  a 
nerve  produces  paralysis  by  interrupt- 
ing the  communication  of  volition, 
not  by  having  its  influence  on  the 
muscular  fibre  positively  destroyed. 
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According  to  the  theory  here  at- 
tempted to  be  explained,  we  have  a 
beautiful  provision  for  contraction,  in 
the  innate  and  independent  pro- 
perty of  the  muscle  itself,  and  cmotber, 
equally  beautiful,  to  enforce  relaxation, 
in  the  nervous  influence  which  is  su- 
peradded to  it :  thus  we  are  enabled 
to  account  for  the  active  dilatation  of 
the  auricles  of  the  heart;  the  blood  in 
the  heart  causes  the  nerves  to  suspend 
their  influence,  the  muscular  panetes 
of  the  heart  contract,  and  expel  the 
blood ;  the  nerves  are  now  at  liberty 
to  resume  ^their  functions,  the  muscle 
relaxes  from  its  contraction,  and  is 
compelled  to  an  active  state  of  dias- 
tole, and  the  blood  again  rushes  in  to 
supply  the  vacuum  which  would  other? 
wise  be  produced. 

Perhaps  the  phenomena  of  secretion 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner : — It  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  capillary  arteries  are  furnished 
along  their  sides  with  innumerable 
foramina,  each  foramen  being  provi- 
ded with  a  sphincter  muscle.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  these  sphincters  are  fur- 
nished with  motory  nerves,  which  are 
incapable  of  being  acted  on  except  by 
pecuUar  substances?  When,  there- 
fore, the  matter  of  the  various  secre- 
tions which  is  combined  with  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  nerves  of  these  little  sphincters, 
they  are  thereby  stimulated  to  exert 
their  power  in  producing  relaxation, 
so  as  to  admit  that  which  it  is  their 
function  to  separate  from  the  blood.*^ 
Any  substance  in  the  blood,  which  is 
not  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  required 
secretion,  exerts  an  c^posite  action  on 
these  nerves,  causing  them  to  suspend- 


*  It  may  be  objected,  that  unless  their 
sphincters  possessed  the  power  of  chemically 
decomposing  the  blood,  Uiey  could  not  sepa- 
rate fluids  which  are  combined  with  it ; — ^but  it 
must  be  evident,  that  even  mechanical  division 
of  a  compound  substance  cannot  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  extent,  without  eventually 
separating  its  component  parts  by  dividing 
it  into  its  ultimate  simple  atoms. 


their  functions,  so  as  to  permit  con- 
traction of  the  sphincters,  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  substances.  The 
action  of  the  lacteals  in  separating 
chyle  from  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  of  the  epiglottis,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 

I  may  add  another  reason  which 
has  induced  me  to  adopt  this  theory, 
and  that  is,  what  is  called  the  tonic 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  as  instanced 
in  the  stiffened  corpse ;  this  I  suppose 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  uniform 
exertion  of  the  power  of  muscular 
contractility,  which  takes  place  over 
the  whole  body,  when  the  nervous  in-r 
fluence  is  totaUy  lost,  and  lasts  until 
the  property  of  contractility  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  muscles  themselves: 
for  the  muscles  retain  their  functions 
longer  than  the  nerves.  We  find  this 
stiffiiess  comes  on  gradually,  and  that 
is  because  the  nerves  lose  their  power 
of  restraining  contraction  by  degrees. 

The  nervous  system,  in  well  regu- 
lated constitutions,  is  kept  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  properties  by  the  ordi- 
nary nutriment  of  the  body;  but  there 
are  substances  which  peculiarly  excite 
and  increase  the  power  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  spirituous  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
and  which,  after  being  persevered  in 
for  some  time,  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keq)  the  nerves  in  full  tone ; 
these  substances  may  then  be  called 
the  food  of  the  nerves.  After  a  short 
abstinence  from  this  food  of  the  nervesi 
the  habitual  drunkard  is  unable  to  re- 
gulate the  action  of  his  muscles  until 
his  nerves  are  supplied  with  the  pecu- 
liar stimulus  for  which  he  has  caused 
them  to  acquire  a  morbid  appetite,  and 
a  morbid  necessity.  The  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  in  delirium 
tremens,  are  evidences  of  an  imperfect 
supply  of  the  nervous  restraining  in- 
fluence, and  the  cause  of  this  is  ab- 
stinence from  their  accustomed,  and, 
consequently,  necessary  food.  The 
most  obvious  way  to  relieve  this  con- 
dition, is  to  break  this  fast  of  the 
nerves,  that  those  properties  may  be 
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restored,  which  the  ordinary  nutriment 
of  the  body  has  been  rendered  inca^ 
pabie  of  supporting. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  UVEDALE  WEST. 

Jan.  ISth,  1832. 


Hoi^ttal  SUpotttf. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  Strangulated  Inguinal  Her^ 
ma,  in  a  Patient  labouring  under  Chro- 
me Arachnitis. — On  the  morning  of 
the  22d  January,  about  five  o'clock, 
Henry  Taylor,  set.  45,  was  brought 
to  this  Hospital,  when  it  was  found, 
after  the  usual  examination,  that  he 
was  affected  with  inguinal  hernia. 
The  tumour  was  exceedingly  tense — 
indeed  so  much  so  as  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  reduction  by  the  taxis.  The 
usual  means,  of  course,  were  employ- 
ed for  that  purpose  ;  the  warm  bath, 
▼eaesection,  ice,  and  tobacco  glysters. 
Mr.  Lawrence  saw  the  patient  at  an 
eaily  hour,  and  deeming  the  opera- 
tion to  be  indispensable,  he  recom- 
OMended  the  patient  to  permit  it  to  be 
done  without  delay.  But  the  latter 
refosed,  observing,  that  when  a  simi- 
lar tumour  iq^peared  in  the  same  place 
before,  he  was  fully  able  to  reduce  it 
himsielf.  At  half  past  twelve  o'clock^ 
Mr.  Lawrence  visited  the  ward  again, 
and  finding  that  pain  began  to  be  felt 
•bout  the  Tower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
be  urged  the  immediate  performance 
of  the  operation,  and  succeeded. 

After  the  sac  had  been  cut  into, 
the  convolution  of  small  intestine 
which  presented,  might  measure  from 
five  to  seven  indies.  Its  appearance 
was  generally  o^  a  favourable  nature, 
except  that  it  was  somewhat  pretema- 
tonJly  reddened.  In  consequence  of 
the  employment  of  a  very  small  and 
shallow  director,  which  proved  quite 
insufficient  for  the  necessary  degree 
of  piutection  to  the  surrounding  parts. 


the  division  of  the  stricture  was  at- 
tended by  a  wound  of  the  intestine; 
A  yellowish  watery  fluid  flowed  out, 
resembling  the  morbid  secretion  from 
the  serous  meml»rane  of  the  abdomen, 
and  might  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
referring  to  the  state  of  kritation  pro- 
duced by  the  hernia ;  but  the  secre- 
tion, as  afterwards  appeared,  came 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines.    A  ligature  was  tied  round 
the  wound,  and  the  intestine  was  re- 
turned to  the  abdomen.     After  its 
disappearance,  the  operator  seemed 
surprized  at  finding  behind  the  situa- 
tion of  the  protruded  intestine,  a  large 
mass'of  omentum,  which  was  attached 
by  very  firm  adhesions  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  sac.     The  ordi* 
nary  state  of  entero-epiplocele   is— 
the  omentum  anterior  to  the  bowel ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  had  no  recollection 
of  having  met  with  such  a  case  as  this 
before.   A  considerable  portion  of  the 
omentum  was  removed ;  and  the  vessels 
being  very  large,  gave  out  a  copious 
discharge  of  blood,  and  a  considerable 
number  were  tied.     The  patient  was 
then  put  to  bed,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main quiet  for  two   or  three  hours, 
after  which  he  took  compound  colo- 
cynth  pill  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
at  repeated  intervids ;  but  without  ef- 
fect.    The  pain  in  the  abdomen  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  evening ; 
Leeches  were  applied  in  abimdance, 
and  purgatives  repeated,  but  no  mo- 
tion, except  the  watery  secretion  al- 
ready mentioned,    followed.       Next 
morning,    he    complained    of   great 
weakness ;   the  pulse  wa^  low,   and 
the  s\ir&ce  of  tiie  body  rather  cold. 
Cordials  and  stimulants  w6(e    em- 
ployed without  eflect,  and  tb^  pa- 
tient died  about  one  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  2dd,  just  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation. 

Autopsic  Examination, — ^The  ap- 
pearance of  the  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  'gene- 
rally healthy,  but  on  the  side  "where 
the  hernia  occurred  there  was  a  slight 
increase  of  redness  on  the  convolu- 
tion of  the  intestines.     The  state  of 
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the  ^H&entum  excited  particular  atten- 
tion. It  ^sa  seen  stretching  from 
its  attachment  to  the  stomach,  and 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  down- 
wards to  the  abdominal  ring»  where, 
as  we  have  said,  it  was  again  firmly 
secured  by  old  adhesions.  The  in^ 
testines  lying  in  this  interval  appeared 
to  suffer  a  considerable  compression, 
for  the  omentum  made  an  indentation 
upon  them  in  its  course.  Mr.  Law- 
rence at  once  observed  that  this  rela- 
tion of  the  intestines  and  omentum 
could  not  possibly  have  subsisted 
from  the  commencement  of  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  back  of  the  sac, 
and  that  the  tense  state  of  the  omen- 
tum, which  was  so  conspicuous,  must  be 
of  recent  production,  and  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  distention  of  the 
bowels .  The  result  of  the  pressinre  was 
curious :  the  colon,  at  the  point  of  its 
attachment  to  the  omentum,  was  con- 
stricted, and  so  reduced  in  its  dia- 
meter as  to  oppose  an  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  the  fsecal  matter.  The 
convolution  of  intestine  which  had 
been  protruded  into  the  hernial  sac 
was  somewhat  inflamed ;  it  presented 
spots  of  vascularity  and  of  ecchymosis, 
end  was  agglutinated  to  another  por- 
tion of  intestine,  not,  however,  so  as 
to  offer  the  sli^test  obstacle  to  the 
continuation  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the'  bowel.  The  wounded  part  was 
completely  concealed  from  sight,  as 
was  every  portion  of  the  ligature,  by 
a  copious  effusion  of  lymph.  It  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  initiatory 
process  of  nature  to  repair  injury,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt  that 
the  ligature  would  ultimately  have 
been  passed  off  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  if  life  had  not  been  extin- 
guished from  other  causes.  The  brain 
was  examined,  but  no  anticipation  of 
a  morbid  condition  had  been  pre- 
viously entertained  by  any  person. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  indeed,  stated  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  contents  of  the 
cranium  only  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  the  appearance  which 
nneaithy  brain  would  present.  The 
actual  state  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 


branes, when  the  examination  was 
made,  was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  all 
present.  Upon  the  calvarium  being 
removed,  the  vessels  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  dura  mater  seemed  numerous  and 
dilated,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  some 
quantity  when  it  was  cut.  The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  remarkably 
thick  and  opaque,  and  gave  a  dilute 
milky  appearance  to  the  convex  sur- 
face  of  die  brain.  A  copious  serous 
infiltration  into  the  pia  mater  had  also 
taken  place ;  so  that  when  the  dura 
mater  was  removed,  the  two  hemi- 
spheres appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  with  a  layer  of  thick  jelly,  or 
(with  reference  to  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency) of  blanc  -mange .  Yet  during 
the  time  that  the  man  was  in  the 
Hospital,  he  exhibited  no  symptom 
whatever  of  confusion  of  intellect  tx> 
lead  to  th6  suspicion  that  such  preter- 
natural changes  existed  in  his  brain. 
It  was  mentioned  in  the  dead-house 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  who 
minutely  inquired  into  the  history  of 
the  patient,  that  he  had  had  a  para- 
lytic attack  in  the  left  arm.  The  right 
side  of  the  brain  was  accordingly  mi- 
nutely examined,  when  upwanls  of 
three  ounces  of  a  very  pellucid  fluid 
were  found  in  the  right  lateral  ven- 
tricle. The  right  corpus  striatum  had 
lost  its  colour ;  it  was  light  brown, 
and  in  a  flaccid  state,  and  on  con- 
tinuing the  examination,  the  adjacent 
structure  was  found  to  have  expe- 
rienced a  similfu:  change.  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  no  doubt  that  this  alteration 
was  produced  by  the  effect  of  an 
eflfusion  of  blood  into  tiie  corpus.  The 
blood  was  absorbed,  and  the  same 
result  followed  as  takes  place  from  the 
same  causes  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Mortification  of  the  Toes  from  Cold. 

Richard  Wilson,  a  boy  about  1 6  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Hos- 
pital on  the  26th  ult.  on  account  of 
mortification  of  the  toes  of  the  right 
foot,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Earle. 
The  poor  boy  appears  to  be  half 
idiotic ;  and  therefore  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  the  cause   of  hia 
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complaint  could  not  be  relied  on.  But 
the  persons  who  brought  him  to  the 
Hospital  stated  that  he  was  found  in 
a  most  distressing  condition,  and  that 
the  disease  under  which  he  laboured 
was  produced  by  continued  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
On  a  close  examination  of  the  boy, 
after  he  had  been  placed  in  bed,  there 
were  found  black  patches  over  nu- 
merous parts  of  the  body,  which 
could  not  readily  be  referred  to  any 
other  cause  than  great  violence.  In- 
quiries were  instituted,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  marks  about 
the  boy  were  the  results  of  the  sort 
of  chastisement  which  was  inflicted 
upon  him  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 
it  appears  he  had  been  an  inmate  for 
some  time,  but  from  which  he  had  at 
last  made  his  escape. 

One  of  the  toes  nearly  dropped  off 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult.,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  remaining 
ones. 


Guy's  Hospital. 
Hydriodate   of   Potass    in    Scirrhus 

Uteri. 
Ma.  Ash  WELL  has  tried  and  is  still 
trying  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  in 
the  form  of  suppository  in  scirrhus 
uteri,  in  the  obstetrical  wards  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  His  formula  is  com- 
posed of  2  or  3  grains  of  the  hydrio- 
date, and  6  of  extract  of  hyosciamus, 
introduced  into  the  rectum  every 
night.  The  most  decided  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  six  well 
marked  cases,  by  this  remedy.  The 
general  health  was  of  course  attended 
to  by  mild  aperients  and  tonics.  The 
furts  proved  by  this  report  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  proclaims  to 
the  world  that  hydriodate  of  potass 
may  be  given  in  drachm  doses,  and  is 
merely  a  diuretic. 

(Mr.  M.  D.  Darwin,  of  Bedford 
Street,  has  lately  read  a  paper  on 
the  causes  of  dea&ess,  and  on  dis- 
eases of  the  ear,  at  the  Medico-Chi- 
Tuigical  Society  of  the  Medical  School, 
at  the  Westminster  Dispensary;  in 


wliich  he  detailed  several  cases  of 
deafoess,  caused  by  an  impervious  state 
of  the  eustachian  tube,  in  which  a 
perfect  cure  was  effected  by  iodine, 
given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  Dr.  Manson,  of 
Nottingham.  The  medicine  was 
given  in  water,  and  not  as  draughts, 
which  accords  with  the  recommenda«> 
tion  of  M.  Lugol,  who  states  the 
tincture  will  be  decomposed  in  a 
short  time,  if  mixed  ^th  water.  We 
can  bear  our  testimony  in  attestation 
of  Mr.  D.'s  success  in  treating  dis^ 
eases  of  the  ear,  and  of  his  high  at- 
tainments as  a  surgeon.) 


Rheumatitis, 

*        » 

Richard  Daniell,  set.  28,  a  waiter, 
admitted  under  Dr.  Cholmeley,  Dec, 
14,  1831. 

Is  of  a  pale  complexion,  delicate 
constitution,  and  of  an  irritable  Ber« 
vous  habit  States  that  he  is  mar« 
ried,  and  has  lived  regularly,  but 
from  his  occupation  has  been  much 
exposed  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. His  present  illness  commenced 
seven  days  ago,  with  pains  in  the 
knees,  hips,  cmd  elbows,  accompanied 
by  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  He 
was  bled  and  blistered,  and  had  some 
medicine,  which  relieved  his  respira- 
tion. He  says  that  he  had  typhus 
when  nine  years  old,  since  which  pe-* 
riod  he  has  been  subject  to  palpita* 
tion  of  the  heart.  The  right  vrnst  is 
inflamed  and  swollen,  tongue  coated 
with  a  yellowish  lur,  bowels  not  open- 
ed ;  since  yesterday,  skin  moderately 
warm;  pulse  105,  sharp  and  hard; 
urine*  light  coloured-;  has  had  a  slight 
attack  of  rheumatism  about  four  years 
ago. 

V.S.  ad  Sxij.  Submur.  byd.  gr.  iv« 
Pil.  antim.  opiat.  fort.  h.  s.  Jalap. 
Ammon.  acet.  c.  vini  antim.  m.  xxx. 
4tis  horis.  ... 

15th. — Feels  somewhat  better, 
bleeding  produced  great  faintness^ 
no  sleep  during  the  night,  owing  to 
severe  pains  in  the  stomach  (suppop- 
ed  to  be  caused  by    the   mixture). 
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The  pain  is  less  this  morning,  but  is 
increased  when  the  medicine  is  taken. 
Tongue  moist  and  nearly  clean.  No 
thirst,  bowels  opened  twice,  dejec- 
tions loose,  and  yellow,  and  afford 
relief.  The  most  painful  joint  is  the 
left  wrist,  which  has  become  affected 
since  his  admission;  pains  of  the 
other  joints  much  diminished ;  pulse 
105,  full,  hard,  and  bounding ;  urine 
high' coloured,  and  turbid ;  blood 
draMm  yesterday  considerably  cupped, 
and  buffed.  Jalap  and  magi»esia  were 
administered,  and  the  pills  continued. 

16th. — Much  better,  slept  well, 
slight  dejection.  Ordered  this  itnom- 
ing  a  dose  of  house  physic ;  tongue 
moist  and  nearly  clean ;  no  sickness ; 
pulse  108,  rather  soft;  skin  moist, 
but  hot ;  complains  of  very  little  pain 
in  the  joints.  Pil.  ant.  opiat.  fort.  c. 
cal.  gr.  ij.  omni  nocte. — Pergat, 

I7th. — ^He  is  much  better,  the 
most  painful  joints  are  the  fingers  and 
toes ;  bowels  once  copiously  opened ; 
pulse  108,  fuU ;  skin  rather  hot ;  no 
thirst ;  urine  high-ooloured,  and  tur- 
bid.— Pergat^ 

18th. — Improving;  tongue  cleaner; 
little  pain  in  any  of  the  joints ;  pulse 
108,  full,  and  rather  incompressi- 
ble ;  he  felt  a  slight  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  this 
morning,  which  was  relieved  by  tak- 
ing warm  water ;  bowels  freely  open- 
ed, and  offensive.  —  Pergat-hausius 
statim  8umendu8. 

19th. — Says  he  is  better;  bowels 
regular;  urine  4iigh-coloured,  and 
turbid ;  slept  pretty  well,  no  perspira- 
tion; tongue  dry,  the  centre  coated 
with  a  yellow  fur;  pulse  144,  sharp. 
Calomel  gr.  j,  c.  Pulv.  Doveri  gr.  iiij. 
hora  somni. — Pergat, 

20th. — Continues  to  improve ;  great 
pain  in  the  left  knee  and  hands; 
tongue  improved ;  bowels  opened  once 
yesterday ;  pulse  96 ;  no  thirst,  appe- 
tite much  better. — Pergat, 

21st. — Still  considerable  pain  in 
the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands ;  slept 
well  during  the  night;  bowels  once 
opened ;  pulse  90,  foil. — Pergat. 


22d. — Feels  rather  better,  but  suf-^ 
fered  more  pains  in  the  night  in  tus 
left  hand  and- wrist;,  tongue  coated., 
with  a  yellow  fur ;  troubled  during  the 
night  with  flatulence;  pulse  108, 
sharp.  Hirudines  parti  dolenti.  De- 
coct. Cinchon.  c.  lod.  Syrup.  Aurant. 
et  Tinct.  Ejusdem  aa ;  iJB,  4tis  horis. 
— Pergat, 

23d. — Improving. — Pergat. 

24th. — Better;  pulse  90,  and  soft; 
bowels  opened,  not  freely;  appetite 
good.  To  take  milk  and  arrowroot. 
— Pergat. 

25th. — Ghreat  pain  in  the  ri^t 
hand  and  knee,  in  other  respects  bet- 
ter; bowels  open,  dejections  unnatural 
and  offensive;  tongue  nearly  dean; 
pulse  72. — Pergat*' 

26th. — ^Troubled  with  great  pains 
last  night  in  both  arms  and  hands,  but 
is  better  this  morning ;  tongue  as  yes- 
terday;  pulse  92 ;  bowels  not  opened; 
ordered  a  dose  of  castor-oil. — Pergai* 

2Hh. — ^Much  better,  less  pains  in 
the  arms  and  wrists;  bowdb  twice 
opened ;  slept  well ;  pulse  d^,  small ; 
tongue  clean. — Pergat. 

28th.— Better.— Pw-jrcrf. 

Jan.  1st,  1832. — Continues  im- 
proving ;  middle  diet. — Pergat, 

dd. — Sleeps  well;  bowels  opened 
once ;  tongue  clean ;  pulse  96,  rather 
sharp. — Pergat, 

17th. — ^Dismissed,  perfectly  cured. 

St.  Gbobob's  Hospital. 

Iodine  in   Ovarian  Diseases* 

Dr.  Seymour  is  now  employing 
iodine  in  diseases  of  the  ovaries, 
with  manifest  advantage.  The  di- 
minution of  ovarian  tumours  is  most 
remarkable. 


MiDDLBSBX  Hospital. 

Iodine  in  Cancer  of  the  Face, 
Sbvbral  cases  of  cancer  of  the  isLce 
are  being  treated  with  iodine,  by  Pro- 
fessor Mayo,  at  the  recommendation 
of  M.  Magendie,  which  was  given 
when  that  distinguished  physiologist 
was  on  his-way  to  Sunderland.    1  he 
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most  decided  improvement  has  been 
derived  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  following  is  the  formula  of  this 
Hospital : — 

J^     lodinse  9ss. 

Potas.  Hydriod.  3ijss. 
Aquse  destil.        S^iij. 
nX  sit  mistura,  cujus  capiat  m.  x. 
ad  XXX  ter  dedie. 

We  hope  to  detail  the  results  of 
these  cases. 


Cholera — new  Mode  of  Treatment. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin,  whose  work 
"  On  Heat  and  Humidity"  has  proved 
him  to  be  a  physician  of  no  ordinary 
acquirements,  has  favoured  us  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Fer- 
goason,  who  was  lately  appointed  by 
tiie  Irish  government  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  cholera  at  Sunderland, 
Newcastle,  &c.  which  oontaina  some 
carious  original  views,  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
date  of  the  letter,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  ammonia  by  the  lungs,  and 
ddn,  and  especially  over  the  spine  and 
epigastrium,  is  an  original  proposition. 
Ammonia  has  been  given  by  the 
month,  since  the  following  letter  was 
written.  Dr.  Murray  has  termed  it  a 
new  and  cheap  atmospheric  blister,  in 
his  work  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  published  in  1829. 


[Copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fergusson.] 
Dublin,  January  3d,  1832. 

Sir, — At  this  moment  oi  dismay,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  explain  more 
fbUy  the  opinion  I  have  already  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  whatever  the  re- 
mote cause  of  cholera  may  be,  the 
proximate  one  seems  very  similar  to 
those  which  would  arise  from  the 
evolotion  of  cyanogen  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  our  system. 

The  cold,  black,  and  clotted  blood, 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  and  the 
modon  of  the  muscles  after  death,  all 
appear  like  the  effect  of  prussic  acid, 
formed  and  circulated  through  the 


frame.  Some  latent  influence  seemd 
to  produce  derangement  in  the  natU'- 
ral  combination  of  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  our  bodies,  and  to  dispose 
them  to  combine  in  new  and  imto- 
ward  proportionals,  incompatable  with 
the  laws  of  life,  or  a  state  of  health. 
As  mentioned  in  myTreatise  on  Health 
it  seems  that  the  deleterious  cause 
has  the  power  to  break  up  the  healthy 
principles  composing  our  blood  and 
tissues,  and  to  make  them  join  in  the 
altered  and  disordered  atomic  propor- 
tions constituting  the  basis  of  poison- 
ous prussiates. 

When  therefore  some  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  our  constitution  are 
decomposed,  the  alternate  elements 
which  had  formed  them  may  produce 
new  results  when  acted  upon  by  some 
occult  agency.  Thus  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  may  be  disposed  to  combine 
in  proportions  calculated  to  form  prus- 
sic acid  or  its  basis  ;  and  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  then  set  free  would 
constitute  water,  which  fluid  (as 
pointed  out  in  my  treatise)  would 
account  for  the  blackness  of  the 
blood. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you^ 
that  if  nascent  prussic  acid  pervade 
the  human  system  or  cavities  of  the 
body  during  this  Asiatic  epidemic,  an 
atmosphere  of  ammonia  difliised 
through  the  cdr  of  the  apartment  so 
as  to  be  easily  respirable,  might  be  a 
manageable,  economical,  and  benefi- 
cial antidote. 

The  generation  of  ammonia  in  sick 
rooms  would  maintain  and  convey 
uniform  heat  to  the  patient,  and 
being  imbibed  in  hot  vapour  of  water 
by  the  skin  and  lungs,  might  counter- 
act the  further  evolution  of  disordered 
animal  products. 

As  a  mode  of  prevention,  the  air 
of  suspected  or  infected  chambers 
might  be  deprived  of  malignant  mias- 
mata by  a  proper  impregnation  of 
ammonia. 

The  mode  of  procedure  detailed 
in  my  dissertation,  page  272,  would 
convey  a  continued  warm  vapoiu*  of 
ammonia  and  water  around  the  patient 
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in  bed,  and  also  diffhse  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  volatile  alkali  through 
liie  air  of  the  apartments. 

After  proper  attention  to  the  use 
of  mustard  and  other  emetics,  then, 
ammoniated  spirits  duly  diluteu, 
might  be  administered  internally,  and 
even  per  enemata,  as  useful  adjuvants 
of  treatment.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  draw  attention  to  these  sugges- 
tions, from  the  result  of  experiments 
similar  to  those  mentioned  in  my 
work,  page  160,  showing  the  great 
changes  effected  on  the  blood  by  an 
atmosphere  in  which  ammonia  is 
diffused ;  I  refer  to  the  work  alluded 
to,  as  containing  observations  on  the 
influence  of  senform  remedies,  the' 
detail  of  which  would  now  be  te- 
dious. 

Having  mentioned  the  substance 
of  this  letter  to  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  (Government,  I  am  ad- 
vised to  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Health  at  New- 
castle. 

I  also  request  you  will  give  these 
suggestions  the  benefit  of  your  in- 
vestigation, during  the  series  of 
experiments  you  are  about  to  in- 
stitute on  the  subject  of  morbid 
poisons. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  truly, 

J.  MURRAY. 

Mr.  Stanley. — We  have  by  acci- 
cident  been  enabled  to  inspect  a  mag- 
nificent present  which  has  been  given 
to  this  distinguished  professor  of 
anatomy,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, by  the  Governors  of  that 
splendid  instttation.  The  present 
consists  of  a  tray  composed  of  massive 
silver,  which  is  chased  in  the  very 
richest  style  of  luxurious  ornament ; 
and  of  two  smaller  waiters  of  the  same 
metal,  and  decorated  upon  a  similar 
scale.  The  tray  presents  in  the  middle 
of  its  sur£M;e,  in  beautifully- wrought 
engraving,  the  arms  of  the  Hospital, 
intermingled  with  those  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. On  the  waiters  also  his  arms  are 
engraved.    The  three  pieces  of  plate 


bear,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  respec- 
tively, an  inscription,  signifying  that 
each  was  given  to  Edward  Stanley, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  by  the  Governors,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  sense  which  they 
entertained  of  his  ability  and  industry 
in  directing  and  arranging  their 
Museum. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of 
the  Human  Body;  founded  on  the 
Subjects  of  the  Collegial  Prizes  for 
1825  and  1828,  adjudged  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  Joseph 
Swan,  lliis  Part  completes  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  S3rmpathetic  Nerve.  Part 
ni.,  containing  the  Cerebral  Nerves, 
will  be  published  in  the  ensuing 
spring.     Price  of  Part  I.  2/.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels.  Comprising 
a  new  view  of  the  Physiology  of  the 
Heart's  Action.  By  J.  Hope,  M,D. 
Senior  Physician  to  the  St.  Mary-le- 
bone  Infirmary,  of  London,  formerly 
House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh^ 
&c.  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  Physiology  applied 
to  Pathology.  By  F.  J.  V.  Brous- 
sais,  M  .D.  From  ^e  FVench,  by  John 
Bell,  M.D.  and  R.  La  Roche,  M.D. 

History  of  Chronic  Phlegmasise,  or 
Inflammations,  founded  on  Clinical 
Experience  and  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy; exhibiting  a  view  of  the  va- 
rieties of  these  Diseases,  with  their 
Treatment.  By  F.  J.  V.  Brounaia. 
From  the  French,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.D. » 
and  R.  Eglesfdd  Griffitli,  M.D. 


NOTICE   TO   CORBESFONOBKTS. 

Communications  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Copland, 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  Dr.  Crane,  Dr. 
Bourne,  of  Coventry,  Dr.  Hacket.  of 
Trinidad,  Mr.  Rolls,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  Mr.  Henry,  which  are 
under  consideration. 
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AppUcatum  of  Ice  and  of  Tobacco  Enema  in 
Strangulated  Hernia. 

Ice,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  commonly  used — 
that  IB  to  say,  pounded  small,  and  put  into  a 
bladder,  and  then  laid  over  the  tumour,  is  as 
likely  aa  any  local  application  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  to  be  servicable  in  irreducible 
hernia,  whilst  it  is  a  resource  which  cannot 
produce  any  unfavourable  consequences.  It 
checka  the  progress  of  inflammation  in  the 
parU  with  which  it  is  in  contact :  it  causes  a 
diininiition  in  the  size  of  the  vessels — ^it 
lowera  the  temperature,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  unobjectionable  mode,  certainly,  of  at- 
tempting to  reduce  a  hernia.  If  it  do  no 
good,  it  will  be  sure  to  do  no  harm ;  and  in 
effect  accomplishes,  without  risk  of  danger,  all 
that  can  be  effected  by  any  local  application 
whatever. 

TobateOf  gentlemen,  you  are  aware  is  em- 
pfeyed  in  the  form  of  an  enema,  in  cases  of 
hernia,  for  a  spedfic  purpose  ;  it  causes,  very 
ipeediiy,  a  depression  of  the  vital  powers ;  it 
dimtnisbea  the  energy,  and  brings  on  that 
state  of  general  relaxation  of  the  body  under 
which  inflammatory  action  is  likely  to  give 
way.  The  influence  of  tobacco  is  indeed  so 
consideTable  on  our  physical  powers,  that  ^e 
greatest  caution  is  requisite  in  its  adrainis- 
tratioD,  even  in  the  way  that  I  have  men- 
tioned.*   We  generally  infuse  a  drachm  of 


the  tobacco  in  a  pint  of  water.  We  inject 
half  this  quantity  the  first  time,  and  if  no 
particular  effect  take  place  in  half  an  hour  or 
so,  we  are  then  justified  in  administering  the 
remainder  in  the  same  way. 

Omental  Hernia. 

Gentlemen,  rupture  of  the  omentum  ren- 
ders persons  very  liable  to  the  rupture  of  in- 
testine. This  liability  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  and  I  remember  very  well  that  a  gen- 
tleman, afflected  with  omental  hernia,  and  in 
whom  the  intestine  would  come  down  when- 
ever he  rode,  or  even  when  getting  into  bed, 
insisted  on  having  an  operation  performed 
upon  him.  The  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  during  the  time  that  I  lived 
with  him. 

Wound  qf  the  Intestine  in  the  Operation 
for  Hernia, 

Gentlemen,  no  person,  I  am  sure»  can  have 
undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  performing 
an  operation  for  hernia,  without  feeling  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  wounding  the  protruded 
bowel.  It  sometimes  even  happens  that  the 
surgeon  is  unable,  for  some  time,  to  pass  the 
director  beneath  the  constriction,  and  having, 
under  such  circumstances,  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  the  employment  of  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, he  incurs  still  greater  risk  than  ever 
of  such  an  accident.  For  my  own  part, 
gentlemen,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  never 
yet  commenced  the  operation  for  reducing, 
a  strangulated  hernia,  without  being  sensibly 
alive  to  the  danger  of  wounding  Uie  intes- 
tine. This  is  a  sort  of  apprehension,  from 
which  no  man,  however  cautious,  however 
well-informed,  should  consider  himself  ex- 
empt, and  it  is  only  by  acknowledging  your 


«  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  elder,  late  Apothecary  to 
8t.Bartbotomew*8  Hospital,  a  gentleman  now  not 
or  from  hia  60th  year,  and  who  exhibits  in  his 
iMattfay  form,'  and  his  placid  aird  cheerflil  spirit, 
a  alxikfoc  spedmen  of  the  blessings  which  a 
Vol.  I. 


youth,  and  a  manhood  of  temperance  and  in- 
tegrity, must  secure  to  the  period  of  old  age, 
has  been  among  the  first  to  warn  practitioners 
against  the  employment  of  tobacco  clysters  in 
hernia,  of  a  strength  greater  than  that  which 
Mr.  Lawrence  recoaunends  in  his  lecture. 
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liability  to  this  danger,  that  you  wiU  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  necessary  measures  in  order 
to  avoid  it 

You  will  naturally  inquire  what  are  the 
means  by  which  we  are  most  likely  to  pre- 
vent this  occurrence. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  one  of  your  prin- 
cipal objects,  with  the  view  of  guarding 
against  the  hasard  I  have  mtntiontd,  should 
be  to  carry  your  external  indaion  so  far, 
as  completely  to  denude  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle.  By  such  a 
course  only,  can  you  expect  to  proceed  to 
the  successful  termination  of  your  measures 
with  certainty.  In  the  next  place,  let  me  ad- 
vise you  never  to  trust  to  a  shallow  director, 
when  you  are  about  to  relax  the  constriction. 
I  present  to  your  notice  a  director,  which  I 
always  employ  in  private  practice ;  you  per- 
ceive that  the  groove  is  rather  deeper  than 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  see ;  but  this 
depth  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  intestine  IVom  being  reflected  over 
its  edges,  and  in  this  way  being  impercepti- 
bly placed  in  the  way  of  the  knife. 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  such  an  occurrence 
as  a  wound  of  the  intestine  takes  place,  your, 
best  course  is  to  seize,  without  delay,  the 
sides  of  the  aperture  with  a  strong  forceps— 
to  tie  the  mouth  of  the  wound  with  a  silken 
ligature,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  ligature  close 
to  the  knot  I  may  mention  to  you  that  such 
an  accident  as  this  has  taken  place  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  tied  the  bowel 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and  returned 
it* 

In  a  case,  which  was  operated  on  by  myself 
some  years  ago,  there  was  an  opening  in  the 
protruded  intestine,  which  could  not  be  de- 
cided to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  knife. 
But  the  wound  was  tied,  and  that  patient  did 
welL  It  is  my  own  impression,  that  when  the 
bowel  is  wounded  in  the  operation,  if,  in  other 
respects  the  case  goes  on  favourably,  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. You  will  iindthatan  eSVision  oflymph 
generally  envelopes  the  ligature,  and  that  it 
is  carried  into  the  canal  of  the  intestine,  from 
which  it  ultimately  passes  ofl*.  The  process 
has  been  found  to  take  place  in  dogs,  which 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  experiments ; 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  proved,  that  if  you 
even  tie  the  intestine  of  one  of  these  animals 
completely  across,  the  obstruction  will  be  soon 
removed,  and  the  ligature  will  be  carried  into 
the  canal — so  extensive  are  the  powers  of 
nature,  f 

Difficulties  of  Post -Mortem  Examinations. 

There  is  scarcely  any  member  of  our  pro- 
fession who,  if  he  were  called  on,  is  not  ready 


to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  body 
after  death,  quite  as  an  ordinary  part  of  his 
business ;  and  yet  how  few  are  there  who  are 
really  competent  to  the  due  performance  of 
tucih  a  task.  Few  indeed  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  changes  which  the  structure  of  the  body 
may  experience  under  the  various  influence 
of  disease;  still  fewer  are  capable  of  appreci- 
ating the  distinctions  that  exist  between  the 
phenomena  which  belong  to  the  condition  ot 
health  and  those  which  belong  to  the  condition 
of  disease.  I  am  not,  I  must  say,  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  I  am  not  able,  at  all  times,  to 
estimate  with  certainty,  the  nature  of  die  ap- 
penances  whi^h  present  themselves  in  the 
human  body  after  death. 

I  have  seen  it  stated,  for  instance,  that  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  have  been  coated 
with  a  stratum  of  lymph«  I  have  known  such 
a  statement  to  be  made  by  what  one  would 
be  justified  in  considering  as  great  authori- 
ties ;  but  I  must  candidly  inform  you,  that  I 
have  never  seen  lymph  eff^ised  on  the  brain : 
that  such  an  effusion  may  occur,  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  but  such  a  thing  as  pus  being  poured 
out  beneath  the  dura  mater,  is  a  drciunstanoe 
that  I  will  venture  to  say  is,  at  all  events, 
rare.  Now  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
where  the  appearance  on  the  removal  of  the 
dura  mater  has  been  described  to  be  purulent 
eff'usion,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  serous  infiltration 
into  the  pla  mater,  with  which  thickenings 
and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  are 
combined. 


LECTURE 

Delivered  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Medico-' 
Botanical  Society  t^  hemdanj 

By. Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College. 


*  [This  is  also  the  practice  of  Sir  Astley  Coo- 
per. — Eds.] 

t  CThiB  was  amply  proved  by  B.Bell,  Travers, 
and  otheift  Se«  Appendix,  Article  Abdomen.... 
Eos.} 


on  thb  progress  op  medical  botany. 

Gentlemen, 

Informed  by  your  learned  secretary,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Professor  of  Botany  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  introductory  to  the  combined 
course  which  the  Council  have  decided  shall 
be  given  by  his  colleagues  and  liimself,  dur- 
ing each  session,  upon  the  botanical,  chemi- 
cal, pharmaceutical  and  toxieological  charac- 
ters, principles,  and  properties  of  such  plants 
as  eidier  have  been,  are,  or  might  be  used  aa 
medicines  or  as  poisons,  and  not  as  yet  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  profes- 
sors of  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  toxi- 
cology, as  to  the  first  subject  to  be  discussed, 
he  hopes  he  shall  stand  excused  in  selecting 
for  the  present  occasion  a  general,  rather  than 
a  special  topic,  viz.  a  review  of  the  late  pro- 
gress of  medical  botany,  including  in  this 
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a  ffttrcwpectiTe  notice  of  the  change*  which 
have  taken  place  in  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  its  absolute  value  and  its  relative  im- 
portance. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  he  has  thought  that  a 
sununary  account  of  the  advances  and  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  this 
science,  since  your  sodety  has  been  instituted, 
will  not  be  considered  an  uninteresting  de- 
tail by  your  new,  nor  an  unwelcome  ofl^ring 
by  your  older  Fellows ;  the  former  of  whom 
may  have  never  known,  and  the  latter,  from 
the  want  of  such  a  retrospect,  may  have  in 
part  Ibtgotten,  the  improvements  which  have 
been  wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of 
your  ioaetj,  and  of  other  societies  kindred 
with  your  own;  a  progress  so  remarkable, 
and  a  change  so  great,  that  they  can  only  have 
arisen  from  the  unwearied  exertions  of  good 
soIdSen,  fitting  in  as  good  a  cause. 

Gentlemen — retrospects  are  pleasing  when 
long  sought  objects  have  become  our  own, 
when  labours  which  we  feared  would  ever  be 
in  vain,  not  only  have  deserved,  but  have 
obtained  success. 

It  is  pleasant,  I  repeat,  to  look  back  from 
dM  vttnbige  ground  of  succeasfbl  enterprise, 
upon  the  arduons  paths  our  feet  have  trod, 
and  reflect  tiiat  the  once  future  hope  of  yean 
now  gone,  has  become  the  present  possession 
of  the  time  that  ia. 

Such  a  view  is  grateftil,  even  when  arrived 
at  ita  utmost  verge  we  have  only  to  contem- 
plate a  scene  we  soon  must  quit — how  doubly 
grateful  when  in  early  life  we  reach  that  point 
in  the  vista  of  our  past  and  future  years, 
whence  on  either  side  extends  a  prospect, 
here  of  achieved,  there  of  anticipated  good. 

Sbch,  gentlemen,  is  our  lot,  such  the  pros- 
pects now  before  us,  and  such  the  feelings 
with  which  I  now  address  you  ;  for  not  even 
the  yoongest  here  is  too  young  to  have  seen 
many  of  the  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  we  most  of  us  have  watched  with  foster- 
ing care  die  gradual  rise  In  reputation  of  that 
department  of  natural  knowledge,  to  which, 
as  a  society,  our  attention  is  especially  di- 
rected. In  truth,  I  know  not  the  science 
which  has  advanced  more  rapidly,  or  which 
has  made  greater  improvements  than  our 
own.  Gent&men,  you  are  my  witnesses,  that 
a  IStw  years  since,  medical  botany  was  not 
what  it  is,  and  that  its  reputation  is  not  now 
what  then  it  was.  To  us  its  present  care  has 
been  committed,  let  us  not  prove  unmindful 
of  our  charge,  but  urge  on  towards  perfection, 
that  which  already  has  so  far  advanced,  and 
strive  to  transmit  with  still  greater  improve- 
ments to  our  successors,  that  which  so  far  im- 
proved b  now  inherited  by  us. 

To  some  of  the  soldiers  of  science,  victory 
must  always  come  a  day  too  late  ;  but  if  the 
rewards  be  reaped  by  their  survivors,  who 
have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  have 
fought  their  fight,  the  honours  must  be  given 
both  to  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  if  then 
U  be  pleasant  (as  none  can  doubt)  to  cast  our 


eyes  over  the  field  of  conflict,  even  whentt  ia 
aficAd  we  have  won  to  leave,  how  doubly  plea-« 
sant  to  have  arrived  in  time,  to  share  both  the 
hasards  and  the  honours  of  the  war,  and  to 
have  still  enough  of  strength  remaining  to 
secure  the  spoils,  and  life  to  enjoy  the  advant- 
age we  have  gained. 

Oentlemen,  to  render  the  following  detail 
more  spedfic,  and  to  avoid  assuming  your 
authority  even  in  appearance,  before  your 
sanction  has  been  given,  I  shall  speak  at  first 
as  for  myself  alone — and  yet  it  will  not,  in  the  ^ 
end,  be  for  myself— *but  for  all,  as  I  am  sure 
my  statements  will  be  verified  by  your  expe- 
rience, and  then  you  will  adopt  them  as  your 
own. 

When,  gentlemen,  only  fifteen  years  of 
age  I  became  a  student  in  the  London  schools, 
medical  botany  was  at  its  lowest  ebb^it  had 
become  almost  a  by- word  of  reproach,  and  the 
study  entailed  bo^  on  teacher  and  on  pupil 
sarcasm  and  contempt,  as  if  fimiiHarity  with 
his  tools,  which,  as  a  workman,  he  must  em- 
ploy, could  weaken  the  hand  by  which  they 
must  be  used,  or  as  if  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  diseases  may  be  cured,  could 
enfeeble  the  mind,  that  should  minister  relief. 
Think  not  that  I  exaggerate — the  above  is  no 
fimcy  sketch.  Should  any  doubt,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  prove  that  the  picture  is 
not  too  highly  coloured;  indeed,  it  is  for 
from  being  over-wrought 

A  venerable  botanist,  and  excellent  man, 
who  is  an  ornament  to  our  profession,  and  a 
most  successful  practitioner  [if  we  calculate 
success  by  the  relief  administered,  rather  than 
by  the  lucre  gained],  was  absolutely  scoffed 
at  in  the  wards  of  a  London  hospital,  for  his 
love  of  botany — ^publicly  taunted,  not  for  igno- 
rance of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  or 
pharmacy — ^not  for  insuflicient  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  his  profession-? 
not  for  ignorance  of  any  thing  the  scoffer 
knew,  but  for  knowledge  of  thnt  he  knew 
not — ^for  his  knowledge  of  botany— laughed 
at  (T  repeat  the  memorable  words),  for 
'*  knowing  a  nettle  under  a  hedge."  Such 
was  the  '  head  and  front  of  his  offending.' 

This  philosopher,  indeed,  was  bom,  as  it 
were,  befbre  his  time ;  he  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  to  have 
his  talents  duly  valued ;  for  when  amongst 
us  such  things  were  too  little  thought  of,  he 
added  philosophy  to  physic,  and  both  to  great 
classicid  attainments. 

To  some  now  present  both  the  gentlemen 
alluded  to  were  personally  known — ^by  fiune  to 
all  they  are  known,  and  their  names  are  only 
withheld,  because  I  am  loath  to  offend  the  mo- 
desty of  the  illustrious  living,  or  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  I  teU  the  tale  in  pity, 
not  in  anger,  accounting  the  error  rather  that 
of  the  age  than  of  the  individual.  He  had 
never  studied  the  science  he  contenmed,  and 
was  therefore  incompetent  to  form  an  origi- 
nal opinion  ;  his  moufh  but  spake,  his  voice 
but  echoed  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  his 
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time,  prejudices  which  have  only  lately  been 
•ubdued,  for  many  were  the  attacks  made  by 
the  intelligent  on  the  strong  holds  of  igno- 
rance, before  medical  education  became  esta- 
blished on  its  present  enlarged  and  liberal 
basis.  How  often  was  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  botany  urged  belbre  its  study 
was  required ;  how  often  were  the  premises 
admitted,  and  the  conclusion  irrationally  de- 
nied? 

Sucbi  gentlemen,  was  the  state  of  medical 
botany  when  I  commenced  the  study,  and 
nearly  such  its  state  when  I  began  to  lec- 
ture; as  things  could  not  be  worse,  I 
adopted  as  my  motto,  "  Spero  meliora,"  and 
better  things  have  come. 

Various  attempts  had  previously  been  made 
to  establish  a  botanical  class  in  the  medical 
schools  of  London.  Wheeler,  Smith,  Thorn- 
ton, Emerson,  and  others,  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  botany  to  physic,  had  succes- 
sively essayed  the  task,  but  were  severally 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  for,  al- 
though they  were  willing  to  teach,  not  find- 
ing students  willing  to  learn,  they  abandoned 
the  project  in  despair. 

Thus  while  botany  in  general,  and  out  of 
the  schools  was  advancing,  botany,  in  the 
schools,  and  especially  mecUcal  botany,  re- 
ceded almost  to  extinction. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  seem  almost 
alone  to  have  kept  Uie  feeble  spark  alive  by 
their  herbarizings  and  garden  demonstrations, 
but  even  in  this  last  London  refuge  for  the 
science,  edthough  the  lectures  were  deli- 
vered gratuitously,  and  food  provided  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  few  comparatively 
were  the  students  who  would  accept  the 
proffered  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  which 
were  to  be  associated  with  a  medico-botani- 
cal demonstration,  and  even  of  the  few  that 
ate  the  viands,  still  fewer  were  there  that 
listened  to  the  lecture. 

Thus  the  early  fate  of  each  succeeding  lectu- 
rer resembled  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  even 
when  the  lectures  were  gratuitouslygiven, woe- 
fully small  waathe  class  attending — sometimes 
the  dual  number  was  all  too  large  for  its 
enumeration,  and  often  the  lecturer  was 
barely  privileged  to  address  his  audience  as 
gentlemen. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  now,  for  instead 
of  your  Professor  being  almost  the  only  lectu- 
rer in  London,  at  one  time,  I  believe  left  quite 
alone,  there  is  a  botanical  lecturer  in  almost 
every  school ;  and  still,  notwithstanding  the 
competition,  the  classes  have  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  botanical  courses  are  now 
esteemed  among  the  most  popular  and  numer- 
ously attended  in  our  schools.  So  that  a  pupil 
in  his  noviciate  might  be  well  excused  for 
doubting  whether  it  could  ever  have  been 
otherwise,  and  this  the  more  especially,  when 
he  finds  that  even  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
science  bring  to  light  many  points  of  interest 
and  importance,  which  had  hitherto  been 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  obscurity.    When 


he  finds,  to  take  but  a  few  isolated,  and 
hence    much  weakened  illustrations,  when 
he  finds  that  vegetable  anatomy  discloses  the 
primordia  of  vital  oi^nization,  exhibits  the 
simple  drafts  or  outlines  of  those  afterwards 
elaborate    systems,  which   in  animals  seem 
obscure  from  their  connexions,  and  startling 
from  their  complexity.     Yes,  here  are  to  be 
found  the  first  out-shadowings  of  the  muscu- 
lar, digestive,  nervous,  and  other  systems, 
even  before  they  have  become  such  in  re- 
ality;  and  those  who   are  curious  in  these 
matters,  may  consult  Dutroehet*s  Treatise  on 
the  Motive   Organs  of  the  Sensitive  PUmti 
and  also  an  account  of  some  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  Mayo  and  myself,  to  show 
the  nature  of  its  contractile  apparatus,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  (^Science,  aswell  as  se versl 
essays  of  mine  in  the  same  Journal,  "  on  the 
Adumbrations  of  a  Stomach  in  Vegetables," 
on  the  digestion  and  respiration  of  plants,  and 
on  the  development  of  their  several  orgamc 
systems. 

Again ;  well  might  a  freshman  feel  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  reminis- 
cences, when  he  learns  that  vegetable  phy- 
siology brings  him  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  automatic  life  in  their  most 
distinct  and  simple  forms ;  when  he  finds  that 
he  can  trace  absorption  through  all  its  stages, 
and  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  power  of 
endosmose,  by  which  fluids  permeate  organic 
membranes,  and  are  forced  to  rise  in  tubes 
and  vessels,  against  the  force  of  gravity; 
when  he  sees  in  plants  the  circuladon  of  the 
sap,  and  its  motion  shown  to  exist,  indepen- 
dent of  an  impelling  heart ;  and  also  among 
many  other  privileges,  he  finds  that  he  can, 
in  plants,  examine  the  actions  of  organic,  se- 
parate from  those  of  animal  life;  i  r.  can  in- 
vestigate the  phenomena  of  irritability  un- 
mixed with  those  of  sense  and  instinct. 

IThe  various  examples  given  by  the  Profes- 
sor, want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit.'] 

Well  might  a  novice  be  incredulous  with 
regard  to  the  late  neglect  of  botany  by  phy- 
siologists, when  he  finds  that  phytochymics 
will  explain  the  influence  of  vegetable  life 
on  matter,  the  conversion  through  the  agency 
of  the  growth  of  plants  of  inorganic  into 
organic,  the  change  of  refuse  into  useful 
things. 

Well  might  he  disbelieve  our  record,  when 
he  learns  that  botanical  geography  will  en- 
able him  to  tell  the  mean  and  the  extreme 
temperature  of  countries,  and  not  only  their 
temperatures,  but  their  relative  and  their  po- 
sitive degrees  of  salubrity,  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  various  plants.  Well  might  he 
indeed  impugn  our  veracity,  in  saying  that 
any  one  had  ever  declared  such  science  use- 
less, when  botanical  geology  not  only  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  various  soils  and  strata, 
as  unerringly  as  the  rule  of  the  mineralo- 
gist, or  the  crucible  of  the  chemist;  but  when 
fossil  botany  unfolds  a  page  turned  down  by 
nature,  and  reads  to  us  the  history  of  changes 
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long  sinoe  forgotten,  if  indeed  to  man  they 
were  ever  known. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  selected  my  illustra- 
tions of  the  utility  of  botany  from  the  gene- 
ral, rather  than  from  the  medical  departments 
of  the  science,  and  for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause I  have  previously  discussed  at  some 
length  the  advantages  of  botany  to  medicine ; 
and,  secondly,  because  if  medical  botany  has 
ever  deserved  reprobaUon,  it  has  been  from 
the  tendency  exhibited  during  the  time  this 
science  was  disgraced  by  being  made  a  subor- 
dinate branch  of  materia  medica,  to  confine 
the  attention  of  the  medical  student  merely 
to  the  diagnostic  characters  of  plants,  neg- 
lecting those  more  interesting  and  philoso- 
phic inquiries  which  alone  constitute  the  study 
of  plants  a  science,  and  distinguished  modem 
botany  from  ancient  herhcraft. 

Unwillingly  do  I  hint  at,  rather  than  de- 
scribe, and  still  more  reluctantly  do  I  wholly 
omit  many  topics  of  importance,  and  yet  am 
I  compelled  to  the  omission ;  for  I  should  fa- 
tigue you,  were  I  but  barely  to  enumerate  the 
various  frnits  which  this  lovely  science  bears 
profusely  on  every  branch,  and  proffers  freely 
to  every  uplifted  hand.  The  more  immediate 
utilities  of  botany  I  have  not  even  named, 
for  if  the  less  practical  points  be  deserving 
your  attention,  the  more  useful  cannot  be  un- 
worthy your  regard.  Such  I  mean  as  the 
diagnosis  of  plants,  which  is  the  province  of 
systematic  botany;  and  economic  botany, 
which  teaches  to  apply  to  useful  purposes  the 
plants  which  are  thus  distinguished,  either  as 
articles  of  diet,  as  medicines,  or  in  the  arts, 
and  tells  us  how,  by  culture,  to  ameliorate  our 
food,  increase  or  regulate  the  power  of  our 
drugs,  and  insure  for  trade  regular  supplies  of 
proper  materials  for  many  different  uses. 

These  and  other  advantages  of  botany  are 
so  notorious,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  a 
waste  of  words  for  them  even  to  have  been 
named,  had  they  not  been  peremptorily  de- 
nied, and  bearing  in  mind  that  such  as  I  have 
fiuntly  indicated,  is  the  real  tenor  and  scope 
of  botany,  although  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  shortness  and  feebleness  of  the 
detail ;  such,  I  repeat,  being  the  scope  of  the 
science,  and  such  the  points  to  which  it  has 
been  progressively  advancing,  and  to  which 
it  has  now  advanced,  you  will  probably  feel 
torprised  to  hear  that  the  reproaches,  which 
were  manifestly  unjust,  when  preferred 
against  it  formerly,  have  been  lately  reite- 
ratedf  and  that  by  an  annalist,  pretending  to 
sketch  physic  and  its  professors  truly  as  they 
now  exist. 

These  papers  containing  this  attack  are  too 
curious  to  be  allowed  to  drop  wholly  into  ob- 
livion ;  they  are  perhaps  the  last  efforts  of 
that  expiring  prejudice,  which  even  now  is 
not  quite  extinct,  and  as  such,  I  shall  beg 
your  permission  to  make  some  extracts ;  they 
will  require  but  little  comment  for  their 
refutation. 

**  Botany,*'   says  this  veracious  historian, 
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Botany  is  in  a  declining  state,"  (and  all 
whose  notable  advances  to  which  I  have  cur- 
sorily alluded,  are  represented  as  symptoms 
of  this  decline ;  for  he  continues,)  "  Botany 
has  indeed  been  growing  up  of  late  ;  but  it 
is  with  a  sickly  wild  luxuriancy,  the  common 
precursor  of  premature  decay  ;  and  the  time 
is  not  very  far  distant  when  it  will  have 
completely  dropped  off,  as  a  useless  branch 
of  medical  education." 

A  prophecy,  as  you  will  perceive,  not  yet 
fulfilled,  nor  under  the  present  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, very  likely  to  be  ac6omplished. 
But  to  our  extracts. 

"  How  it  could  have  so  long  contrived  to 
occupy  a  place,  and  a  prominent  place  too, 
among  those  branches  of  knowledge,  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  physician,  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fortuitous  arrangement  of 
circumstances." 

Chance  is  a  very  unphilosophic  cause  for 
any  thing ;  and  we  who  understand  the  true 
value  of  botany,  can  easily  comprehend  the 
cause  of  its  being  made  an  indispensable 
study  to  the  physician.  But  I  will  conclude 
the  extracts  without  further  comment  The 
writer  thus  continues, 

'*  There  is  certainly  no  sort  of  knowledge, 
however  humble,  that  does  not  possess  some 
little  share  of  intrinsic  importance;  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  only  that  botany  can  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sideration."    •     •     •     ♦ 

*'  That  it  is  of  the  least  possible  use  to  the 
physician,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  , 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  deny.  No  doubt 
the  extensive  knowledge  requisite  for  com- 
pleting the  education  of  the  accomplished 
physician,  should  embrace  this  branch  of  na- 
tural history  also,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
healing  art,  botany  is  positively  worse  than 
useless."     And  a  little  further  on, 

'*  Concerning  the  medicinal  efficacy  of 
plants,  botany  teaches  us  nothing." 

"  Again  ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  most 
other  sciences  tend  to  develope  the  faculties, 
imparting  a  comprehensive  and  expanding  in- 
fluence; but  botany,  numerous  instances 
show,  has  a  tendency  quite  of  an  opposite 
character. 

**  By  fixing  the  attention  upon  minute  ob- 
jects and  considerations,  it  contracts  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  moral  qualities."  •  •  • 
"  Further,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  authen- 
ticated fact,  that  few  great  men  have  been 
distinguished  as  botanists  merely ;  those  who 
have  ever  obtuned  a  character  in  this  way, 
were  such  as  would  have  been  as  great  in 
the  path  of  celestial  mechanics,  had  they 
turned  their  attention  to  that  study.  We 
cannot  forget  the  multifarious  talents  and 
pursuits  of  LinnsEUS  and  of  Haller.  Haller, 
like  Rousseau,  studied  botany  merely  as  a  re- 
creation; and  indeed,  Rousseau  himself  was 
as  much  an  enthusiast  upon  this  as  upon 
many  other  subjects  equally  useless" 

The  above  are  but  parts  of  the  virulent 
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attack  to  which  I  have  aUuded,  and  which  is 
cummoned  up  with  the  following  a£9nnation, 
that,  "  although  he  is  aware  these  remarks 
must  prove  rather  unpaiatahle,  the  author 
trusts  to  their  truth  amd  strength  for  their 
apology." 

Such,  gentlemen,  a^e  the  denunciations 
levelled  at  botany,  such  the  Arrows  which  the 
Author  barbs,  by  affirming,  that  although  he 
is  aWare  "  they  must  pr&ve  rather  unpalat- 
able"  he  **  trusts  to  their  truth  and  strength 
for  their  apologyJ* 

Botany  has  been  thus,  as  it  were,  put  upon 
her  trial,  and  three  very  serious  counts  ap- 
pear in  the  indictment 

1st.  That  "  concerning  the  medicinal  effi- 
cacy of  plants,  botany  teaches  us  nothing  ;  and 
that,  "for  the  purposes  of  the  heakng  art, 
botany  is  positively  worse  than  useless" 

2d.  That  botany  tan  be  deemed  worthy  of  b 
certain  degree  if  consideration  only,  because 
there  is  certainly  no  sort  qf  knowledge,  how- 
ever humble,  that  does  not  possess  some  little 
share  of  intrinsic  importance" 

3d.  That  "  it  contracts  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  moral  qualities."  **  And  that,  while 
most  other  sciences  tend  to  develope  the  facul- 
ties, imparting  a  comprehensive  and  expanding 
influence,  botany  has  a  tendency  of  quite  an 
opposite  character." 

trhese  indeed,  are  serious  accusations,  atid 
should  botany  be  cast  on  any  one  of  Uiem, 
its  present  (we  believe  well-deaerved)  repu- 
tation would  at  once  give  way,  and  without 
chance  of  redemption,  to  obloquy  and  re- 
proach. 

But  to  all  these  grave  charges  the  science 
pleads  not  guilty. 

It  denies  that  the  study  of  plants  either  is 
ox  can  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
losopher, whether  medical  or  general.  It  de- 
nies that  enthusiastic  botanists  have  been 
enthusiasts  on  a  useless  subject  It  denies 
that  for  die  purposes  of  the  healing  art  bo- 
tany is  positively  worse  than  useless ;  and  it 
rebuts  with  strong,  yet  calm  indignation,  the 
charge  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  contract  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  qualities. 

To  the  first  and  second  Objections  answers 
already  have  been  returned,  imd  hereafter 
practiciBJ  answers  shall  &gidn  be  given ;  in 
which  examples  shall  be  brought  to  prote 
that  botany  is  not  useless  to  the  geheral,  not 
worse  than  useless  to  the  medical  philoso- 
pher. The  demonstration  is  only  at  this  time 
deferred,  because  I  have  ahready  encroached 
too  much  on  your  patience,  to  trespass 
Any  further  on  your  attention  now;  but 
perhaps  at  a  no  distant  future  meet- 
ing, the  Council  will  permit  me  to  return 
to  the  topics  thus  postponed,  and  then  en- 
large knore  ftiUy  on  the  three  departments 
of  our  much-loved  science,  than  could  possi- 
bly be  done  in  the  few  remaining  minutes  of 
this  lecture  (  viz.  Vegetable  Physics,  Syste- 
matic and  Economic  Botany,  from  each  of 
which  abundant  evidence  may  be  drawn  of 


the  advantages  of  a  study  which  has  been  %o 
presumptuously  condemned.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  scarcely  think  that  botanists  are  called 
upon,  and  indeed  I  know  not  whether  we  are 
even  justified  in  giving  a  serious  and  formal 
answer  to  charges  so  manifestly  absurd.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  lecture  I  enumerated 
some  few  of  the  very  many  points  on  which  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  sXxAf  of  botany 
throws  no  little  light ;  to  these  I  refer,  and 
these  I  should  haVe  be«n  contented  to  refer 
again  in  sucti  general  terms  alone,  did  not 
the  accusations  quoted  siiem  to  require  some 
more  specific  answer.  To  you,  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  address  this  ahsWer  (but  to  the  sceptic 
who  has  raised  these  cavils  it  has  been  ad- 
dressed, and  if  not  convinced,  at  least  he  has 
been  silenced,)  for  It  Would  be  an  insult  to 
your  understandings^  who  haVe  formed  thia 
Society,  devoted  to  the  advaocembnt  of  medi- 
cal botany ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  eJl  those 
liberal  and  enlightened  m^n  who  have  for 
ages  past  associated  themselves  together  for 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  plants,  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  value  of  botany.  Those 
only  doubt  its  use  who  know  it  not,  and  when 
they  know  it,  they  will  no  longer  doubt 
Still,  as  the  libeller  unblushingly  affirmed 
'*  the  truth  and  strength*^  of  his  accuaatiooa, 
it  became  our  duty  to  disabuse  those  who 
might  be  deceived^  and  to  demonstrate  their 
utter  falsity  and  weakness. 

The  importance  of  botany  to  the  general 
philosopher  is  immediately  cOn&ssed  by  all 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  discoveries  made 
in  vegetable  physics.  To  take  but  a  single 
illustration:  organic  botany  lately  has  re- 
vealed two  very  extraordinary  phenomexia, 
the  fiill  value  of  which  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  determine—  -I  mean  the  molecular  motion, 
discovered  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  and  electro-filtration,  since  called 
endosmose,  discovered  by  Porrett  and  Dutro* 
chet;  are  these  unworthy  the  attention  of 
philosophers  ?  can  such  truths  be  useless  in 
philosophy  ? 

Again ;  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  receives 
some  of  its  least  exqeptionable  illustrations 
&om  vegetable  physiology.  Not  that  the 
argumentum  a  posteriori  is  more  conclusive 
of  design  in  plants  than  in  animals,,  but  that 
the  sceptic's  baseless  cavil,  which  would  at- 
tribute the  design  to  the  sensual  being  in  the 
One  case,  the  most  bold  efflrontery  never  has, 
and  never  can  adventure  in  the  other. 

t  We  regret  that  our  epaoe  prevents  the  inter'- 
tion  of  the  itlustrations  here  given,  they  were 
peculiarly  opposite,  and  as  they  formed,  as  ii 
were,  an  episode,  we  shall  probably  find  room 
to  publish  them  in  our  next  or  the  sneeeedittg 
NumberJ] 

Every  leaf  of  this  book  of  nature  is  preg- 
nant with  important  truths,  but  time  forbids 
roe  to  digress  on  the  value  of  botany  as  a 
branch  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  desci^^t 
on  its  particular  advantages  to  the  study^  and 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  would  be  totally 
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•  irork  of  tupererogatioo,  as  ie  if  but  a  few 
■MRidis  since  I  discuMed  the  pobit  fully  in 
n  J  inavipiral  addnss,  detiTered  in  this  roon, 
wherein  I  showed  what  firtal  accidents  had 
licqnently  oocnned  from  herbalists  and 
others  mistaking  pcnaonous  for  esculent 
|>lanti,  and  ^^lat  diaappointment  and  lament- 
able oonseqnences  hm  ensned  from  their 
sabstitntiiig,  chfeer  through  ignorance  or 
fraud,  poisonous  fiir  faafmleas.  Inert  for  actite 
herbs,  in  medieinci.  Even  since  I  then  ad«< 
dressed  you,  two  frirther  cases  have  eome  to 
my  knowledge,  in  one  of  wfaich  a  child  was 
poisoned--ond  in  the  other  a  herb'gatherer 
had  laboured  hard  in  coUectiag  what  was 
presumed  to  be  conium,  lor  the  market,  but 
whidi  I  found  was  an  entirely  different  nm- 
bellilerous  plant,  ^s.  the  ekmpk^ikm  temu- 
iimhm. 

Having  shown,  I  think  sufficiently,  at  least 
as  fully  as  the  present  time  will  permit, 
although  far  less  fully  than  inclination  would 
persuade,  die  importance  of  botany  both  to 
the  general  and  the  medical  philosopher,  I 
must  hasten  to  conclude ;  for  the  third  objec- 
tion, which  attributes  to  it  a  tendency  to  con- 
tnfCt  die  intellectnal  as  well  as  die  asoral 
^uafides,  has  been  anticipated,  by  the  proof 
of  to  being  one  of  the  most  discursive  and 
iibetal  branches  of  natural  knowledge.  But 
dda  last  charge,  whidi  is  indeed  the  most  se- 
rious by  for,  the  annalist  has  himself  dis- 
proved, br  he  admits  that  «  few  great  men 
nave  been  dSsdngulshed  as  botanists  merely," 
that  some  have  no  one  can  deny,  and  "  those 
who  have  ever  obtained  a  character  in  this 
way,"  we  are  told  '^were  such  as  would  have 
been  as  great  In  the  path  of  celestial  mecha- 
nics, had  tliey  turned  tfadr  attention  to  that 
scadj."  No  doubt  they  would,  but  thb  is  no 
evMcnse  that  botany  "  contracts  the  inteUefc- 
tnal  as  well  as  the  moral  qualities ;"  to  us  it 
seems  a  proof  that  it  has  **  a  tendency  of 
^ttlte  an  opposite  character,"  for  most  great 
botaaiats,  such  as  Haller  and  Linnseus,  it  Is 
eonfoased  even  in  this  attack,  have  been  cele- 
brated for  "their  muld&rious  talents  and  pur- 
sulia.'*  Yes,  gloriously  Indeed  do  the  lives  of 
Ray,  Haller,  and  Lfnn*us,  of  Bvelyn,  Brew, 
Malpiglii,  Duhamel,  Sloane,  Baakes,  add 
many,  many  othen,  both  foreigners  and  na- 
dves,  Indeed  of  almost  all  who  have  pre- 
eaduently  excelled  as  botanical  philosophers, 
refbte  the  charge,  and  prove  triumphantly 
that  the  study  of  plants  has  a  tendency  to 
ntmimet  neither  the  inteOeeiwU  nor  the  m&rai 
^mmUtSee.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  is  snefa  a 
statement  from  the  truth,  that  I  scarcely 
know  the  seleneewhkh  ean  summon  a  greater 
aaaabw  of  endhurfasdc  votaries,  who  have 
shone  with  greater  lustre,  either  as  phikso- 
phers  or  as  men.  But  the  charge  is  so  egra- 
gloaily  absurd,  that  I  ean  seareely  excuse 
myself  for  having  thus  kmg  dwelt  upon  H ; 
and  had  it  been  piefciicd  by  the  <*  exact 
•eieaces**  against  botany,  instead  of  by  a 
pseudo-soph,  the  objection  might  have  been 


with  greater  justice  retorted  :  for  were  the  re» 
lative  importance  and  expansive  tendency  of 
the  various  sciences  to  be  submitted  to  a  cal- 
culation, we  should  rest  content  that  the 
tendency  of  the  several  studies  should  be 
judged  of  by  their  effects.  You  well  remem- 
ber the  mathematician,  who,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
which,  afUr  much  persuasion,  he  coode* 
scended  to  peruse,  astounded  the  querist  by 
replying,  that  really  he  tlid  not  tee  what  it 
freved* 

In  fact  (without  meaning  it  as  any  re- 
proach) such  is  the  engrossing  nature  of  some 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  that  they  do  confine 
their  students  to  themselves  sione,  while 
botany  embraces  so  many  collateral  branches 
of  physics,  and  is  9o  intimately  connected 
with  every  department  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy,  that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  liberal 
^udy,  one  that  cannot  fail  to  enlaige  the 
mind ;  and  hence  arises  the  advantage  with 
which  botanists  are  reproached,  vis.  that 
they  ara  seldom  celebrated  as  botanists  aUme 
but  are  generally  well  versed  in  other  de- 
partments of  philosophy.  Long  may  they 
continue  so  to  be,  seldom  may  they  be  cele- 
brated as  botanists  alone,  may  they  often  be 
great  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  also 
'*  as  great  in  the  path  of  celestial  mechanics," 
or  enthusiasts  upon  some  "  other  sul^ect 
equally  uerftU:' 

But  to  conclude ;  before  devoting  him- 
self to  any  punuit,  it  is  natural  that  man, 
who  has  but  little  time  and  much  to  learn, 
should  desira  satisfactory  proofii  of  its  im- 
portance, and  after  having  wrought  suc- 
cessfully in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  expect  to  reap 
some  advantage  from  his  labours.  Hence  all 
sdenoes  have  been  tried  by  the  ordeal  of 
•iilitfff  and  we  complain  not  that  botany 
should  be  submitted  to  the  like  tests,  with  its 
compeen ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  in  si- 
lence to  allow  a  study  to  be  condemned  as 
asefest— to  be  arrogantly  denounced  as  witree 
tkanueeteeSf  to  the  general  and  the  medical 
philosopher,  which  both  have  weighed  in  the 
baUnce  and  when  by  both  it  has  been  found 
not  wanting.  To  such  effrontery  it  will  be 
enough,  indeed,  it  must  be  more  than 
enough,  to  oppose  the  united  sentences  of 
judges  well  versed  m  all  the  bearings  of  the 
qoesdon,  and  not  as  this  punuer  is,  confess- 
edly ignorant  of  the  subject  We  therefore 
shall  conclude  this  apology  for  botany,  by  se- 
lecting two  or  three  as  samples  fh>m  many 
similar  testimonies  of  equal  strength;  and 
thus  appeal  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
knowled^  and  truth. 

"  Botany  (says  Dr.  Howison)  is  not  the 
superficial  science  which  individuals  unac- 
quainted with  its  miautias  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose ?" 

**  On  all  hands,"  affirms  Rootsey,as  the  ra- 
suh  of  his  investigations  and  experience 
**  on  atl  hands  it  is  agreed  that  botanlor 
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knowledge  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  professor  of  medicine :"  and  (doubtlessly 
referring  to  the  light,  which  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  chemistry,  of  plants,  with  the 
other  branches  of  vegetable  physics,  .  have 
thrown  upon  the  general  sciences  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  toxicology, 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  the  important  bene- 
fits which  botanical  philosophy  has  conferred 
on  georgical  pursnits,  by  elucidating  the  prin- 
ciples, and  advancing  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, so  that  the  farmer  and  the  gardener 
can  ensure  with  less  labour,  and  produce  on 
less  land,  not  only  more  various  crops,  but 
also  more  abundant  harvests  than  formerly  ;) 
he  continues^^"  It  is  thus  shewn  that  botany 
in  its  widest  sense  embraces  and  comprehends 
much  more  thaa  the  arrangement  of  flowers, 
and  that  it  indeed  includes  within  its  grasp, 
agriculture  and  many  of  our  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  trades ;"  and  with  a  similar  con- 
viction of  its  importance,  Scott,  after  enume- 
rating with  grateful  encomia,  many  of  its 
benefits,  has  thought  himself  justified  in  de- 
claring that  botany  now  ranks  in  point  of 
sublimity  amongst  the  most  lofty  of  the 
sciences,  and  in  beauty  is  second  to  none ; 
giving  an  exquisite  charm  to  various  collate- 
ral pursuits,  and  forming  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  richest  mines  of  unsullied 
gratification  to  its  votaries,  who  belong  to  al- 
most every  rank  and  class  of  society." 

Formerly  the  ignorant  were  content  to 
wonder,  when  they  could  not  understand, 
omne  ignotum  pro  raagnifico  was  then  their 
modest  motto ;  but  times  are  changed,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  easier  to  laugh  than  learn, 
more  difficult  to  praise  with  judgment  than 
rashly  to  condemn.  Well,  let  them  laugh ;  if 
they  debar  themselves  the  enjoyments  of 
science,  who  shall  deny  them  the  blandish- 
ments of  folly ;  if  they  refuse  to  worship  in 
Apollo's  fane,  who  shall  forbid  them  reeling 
in  the  bands  of  Comus  ? 

[The  learned  and  eloquent  Professor  was 
greeted,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  elegant  and 
argumentative  discourse,  with  the  unanimous 
applause  of  his  auditors. — Rep.] 
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It  is  scarcely  a  year  ago,  that  a  gentleman 
of  great  respectability  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  at  his  own  house  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
He  had  been  in  perfect  health  on  the  previous 
evening;  and  there  wa£  some  suspicion  that 


he  had  poisoned  himselC  His  body  watf 
therefore  examined  after  death,  and  five  me- 
dical men  made  the  following  conjoint  report 
to  the  coroner's  jury : — 

**  After  a  minute  and  careful  examination 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  viz.  of  the  chest, 
the  abdomen,  and  the  hesid  ( the  chief  morbid 
appearances  that  were  observed,  were  an 
effiision  of  blood  into  the  right  and  left  cavi- 
ties of  the  chest,  amounting  to  about  six 
ounces  on  the  one  side,  and  seven  ounces  on 
the  other ;  and  a  large  accumulation  of  pu- 
trid blood  in  the  stomach,  mixed  with  its  con- 
tents half  digested  food.  The  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  appeared  more  turgid  than 
usual :  these  appearances,  however,  in  the 
head,  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death. 
Upon  mature  consideration,  the  cause  of 
death  of  Thos.  K.  Esq.  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  on  the 
stomach. 

J.  P.  M.  D.  A.  H.  } 

G.  I.  M.  D.  P.  B.  >  Surgeons. 

W.L.  ^ 

Dr.  P.  observed  to  the  jury,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  died  of  the  same  disease  as  his 
majesty  George  the  Fourth,  only  the  blood- 
vessels were  much  larger  in  the  late  king. 
Such  then  is  a  specimen  of  the  pathology  of 
five  medical  practitioners  in  the  largest  me- 
tropolis of  the  civilized  world.  Such  was  their 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  give  information 
on  an  important  question,  treated  of  in  all 
works  on  forensic  medicine. 

Are  w^e  not  then  indebted  to  those  who 
have  now  attempted  to  enforce  a  more  com- 
petent knowledge  of  these  subjects  upon  the 
rising  generation  of  medical  men  ? 

Pursuing  the  order  of  the  printed  syllabus, 
I  shall  next  treat  of  suspended  animation-— 
a  state  of  the  body  of  much  speculative  and 
practical  interest 

This  condition  of  the  human  frame  is  in- 
duced by  inunersion  in  water,  by  exposure 
to  impure  atmospheres ;  by  suflTocation  and 
some  other  causes. 

The  question  of  drowning  is  interesting  to 
the  medical  man,  both  in  a  physiological,  and 
medico-legal  point  of  view.  It  may  be  in- 
quired of  him  in  a  court  of  justice,  what  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  when  a  person 
is  drowned  ?  What  appearances  are  observed 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  by 
drowning  ?  Are  there  any  signs  which  will 
determine,  that  a  dead  body  found  in  the 
water  wa«  immersed  during  life  or  after 
death? 

What  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  human  body  left  to  decompose  in  water, 
and  from  those  changes  can  it  be  ascertained 
.how  long  a  body  has  lain  in  the  water  ?  The 
importance  of  these  questions  is  striking,  and 
unless  the  medical  witness  has  directed  his 
attention  to  each  of  these  points,  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  assisting  the  cause  of  justice, 
in  any  case  of  suspected  murder. 
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It  it  equally  neoeftary,  that  the  medical 
taan  should  be  aware  of  the  external  appear- 
«noe,  and  of  the  state  of  the  internal  organi 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  by 
banging  or  strangulation. 

Is  it  not  possible,  that  an  individual  may 
be  murdered  by  a  dose  of  pmssic  add,  and 
that  the  murderers  my  suspend  the  body 
after  death  by  the  neek,  to  giyt  the  appear- 
ance of  an  act  of  suicide  f 

Sutfboation  is  not  an  uncommon  kind  of 
sudden  and  accidental  death ;  and  the  bodies 
of  persons,  who  have  died  from  such  a  cause, 
are  sometimes  found  under  very  suspicious 
drcumstanoes ;  and  the  medical  witness  is 
oftencalled  toclear  upthedifficultiesof  thecase. 

It  is  not  more  than  two  years  ago,  that  two 
inhuman  wretches  were  detected  in  Edin- 
burgh, of  having  resorted  to  this  method  of 
destro]fing  their  fellow  creatures,  to  supply 
the  anatomical  theatres,  with  subjects  for  dis- 
section. Similar  practices  may  be,  and  I  al- 
most fear  have  been,  resorted  to  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  and  I  shall  therefore  revert  to  the 
evidence  given  on  the  trials  of  Burke  and 
Hare,  for  the  information  of  medical  students, 
and  for  the  detection  of  similar  crimes  in  fti- 
ture. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  medical  men 
are  obliged  to  hold  intercourse  with  such  de- 
graded beings  as  Burke  ,andHare,  to  procure 
themselves  the  means  of  learning  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Legislature  will,  ere  long,  sanction 
some  other  method  of  providing  our  dissect- 
ing rooms  with  subjects. 

Questions  of  equal  importance,  and  per- 
haps of  greater  difficulty,  and  delicacy  will 
follow  in  the  course ;  they  are,  the  physical 
and  physiological  proofs  of  rape  and  infanti- 
dde. 

Physidans  and  legislators  are  much  di- 
vided in  their  consideration  of  the  crime  of 
rape.  Some  deny  the  possibility  of  the  per- 
petration of  such  a  crime.  The  proofii  of  its 
commission  are  few  and  uncertain ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  accusation,  in  support  of 
which,  our  courts  of  law  have  shewn  more 
caution,  and  jealousy  in  admitting  testimony 
than  in  such  charges. 

A  very  great  improvement  in  the  English 
law,  on  thU  sulrject,  has  recently  been  made, 
which  1  shall  tiSie  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing. 

Of  the  proofii  of  the  crime  of  infanticide, 
one  of  the  most  appalling  and  painfully  inter- 
esting, I  shall  treat  very  fiiUy.  But  more 
particularly  so,  because  an  important  means 
of  proving  the  commission  of  the  crime  has 
been  of  late  years  much  disregarded. 

I  advert  to  the  hydrostatical  tests  of  the 
lungs  of  the  new  bom  infant 

An  eminent  and  very  humane  physiologist 
of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  was 
(he  am  to  throw  discredit  upon  this  means 
o{  determining  whether  an  infont  had  rey 
*pired  or  noL 


Judges  and  barristers  seem  all  to  have  im- 
bibed this  physiologist's  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that  if  Dr.  Hunter 
were  now  alive,  and  could  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  investigations  on  this 
point,  which,  have  been  instituted  in  the  great 
medical  schools  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
utility  of  the  hydrostatical  tests  in  determ- 
ining, whether  an  infant  had  been  bom  alive 
or  not  t 

Other  points  connected  with  the  proofii  of 
the  crime  of  infontidde,  and  to  Vhich  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  medical  ju- 
rists, arc  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
portion  of  the  navel  string,  left  attached  to 
the  child,  shortly  after  birth;  and  the  diflPer- 
ent  states  of  decomposition,  in  which  an  in- 
fant's lK>dy  is  found,  at  various  periods  after 
death,  according  as  the  lK>dy  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  buried  under  ground,  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  in  a  common  cess-pooL 

In  a  trial  for  infantidde,  it  is  not  oiUy  ne- 
cessary to  decide  by  examination  of  the  body, 
whether  the  infant  was  bom  alive,  but  it  is 
sometimes  of  equal  importance  to  determine 
how  long  the  infant  lived,  how  long  it  has 
been  dead,  and  the  cause  of  its  death. 

A  French  physician,  M.  Billard,  has  made 
some  very  valuable  researches  upon  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  great  Foundling  Hospital,  at  Paris, 
where  6,000  deserted  infants  are  annually  re- 
ceived, and  where  1,500  die  every  year.  In 
conjunction  with  a  friend,  I  have  recently 
verified  most  of  this  physician's  experiments, 
in  the  same  hospital,  at  Paris. 

The  consideration  of  wounds  and  injuries 
to  the  human  body,  with  reference  to  judicial 
investigations,  wiU  next  follow ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  course,  I  shall  detail  some  very 
recent  experiments,  made  by  Professor  Chris- 
tison  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  also  by  myself 
at  Paris,  to  point  out  the  signs  which  distin- 
guish wounds  and  injuries,  made  upon  a 
body  within  a  few  hours  after  death,  firom 
those  inflicted  during  life. 

Questions  of  this  nature  can  only  be  elu- 
ddated  by  appeal  to  experiments.  The 
vague  and  contradictory  testimony  given  by 
medical  witnesses  upon  this  subiect,  clearly 
indicates,  that  they  speak  only  from  coiyec- 
ture,  and  not  from  ascertained  focts. 

To  such  an  extent  do  these  discrepandes 
exist,  that  a  very  able  writer  on  this  subject 
has  asserted  "  that  it  may  be  firmly  main- 
tained, whether  on  many  occasions  Uie  evi- 
dence of  medical  men  has  not  embarrassed, 
where  it  should  have  enlightened,  and  mis- 
led, where  it  was  called  for  to  "  direct  the 
steps  of  justice."— Pom  and  Fonblamqme, 
P.  9.  K  I, 

This  remark  (of  Dr.  Paris)  is,  I  believe 
quite  trae,  and  I  shall  therefore  devote  an 
entire  lecture  to  the  subject  of  medical  evi- 
dence. 

If  a  medical  man  has  not  reflected  very 
often  upon  the  duties  of  a  witness,  and  the 
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bfltt  MMMier  of  perfomiliiytfietn ;  If  k€  have 
BOt  read  oY«r  those  triaisy  wfaeve  •  grant  inasa 
of  medical  tetthnony  has  been  bfoiight  fer- 
ward  ;  If  lie  have  not  conflnhed  Mine  writer 
on  finentic  medicine,  it  is  almost  impossible 
tiMt  he  shovld  do  himself  or  hb  proftssioii 
credit  in  a  court  of  Justice. 

The  sttuaAkm  of  a  witness  In  a  public 
oeifft  is  eo  mrrel  and  emberastfaig  to  most 
nen^  Aat  cran  Oiose  who  could  perform  the 
most  delicate  and  hazardous  operation  in 
■urgery,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  would 
find  fhnnfelfes  tliro?m  off  their  guard  In  the 
wltneesbox. 

This  loss  of  presence  of  mind  arises  from 
apa^y,  from  a  eonsdonsness  of  not  being 
well  prepared  for  examination,  from  not 
having  attentively  thought  over  the  sntiject 
of  the  examination  beftvehand^  or  from 
having  na  original  notes  to  refre^  a  treacher- 
ous memory. 

A  common  and  almost  unavoidable  error 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  witness  Is,  that  of 
exhibiting  too  strong  a  party  feeling  In  the 
cause. 

Perhaps  he  has  long  been  in  attendance 
upon  die  in^ridual,  whose  state  of  mind  or 
body  is  the  subject  of  investigation ;  he  may 
be  die  confidential  adviser  of  the  family  of 
the  individual ;  the  inquiry  itself  may  have 
been  instituted  by  his  recommendation,  and 
he  may  therefore  feel  that  his  own  character 
or  judgment  is  compromised,  if  the  verdict 
be  not  given  In  favour  of  his  view  of  the 


Another  cause  of  discomfort  and  discredit 
to  the  medical  witness  is,  that  he  is  too  prone 
to  theorize,  to  olfor  opinions  as  evidence,  in- 
stead of  fiuits ;  and  hence  is  frequently  re- 
buked by  the  court,  or  entrapped  by  a  clever 
counsel  into  a  situation  from  which  he  can- 
not withdraw  himself  without  humiliation. 

The  counsel,  taking  advantage  of  diis  mis- 
take will.  If  It  suit  his  purpose,  expose  this 
apparent  ignorance  without  mercy,  perhaps 
charge  the  medical  witness  wiA  interested 
motives,  completely  undermine  and  destroy 
the  whole  of  his  testimony,  and  to  vilify  his 
character  by  insinuations,  that  the  medical 
man  in  disgust  and  Indignation,  will  become 
careless,  and  perhaps  crown  the  whole  by 
contradicting  himselC 

The  chances  of  discredit  from  examination 
in  a  public  court  of  law  are  so  great,  that  a 
very  eminent  physician  in  this  metropolil, 
and  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  medical  jurisprudence,  has  publicly 
said,  that  if  he  saw  a  man  in  the  street  who 
he  thought  was  going  to  summons  him  to  at- 
fktA  as  a  witness,  he  would  take  to  his  heels 
and  run  away  rather  than  be  dragged  into 
court. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  by  enforcing  at- 
tendance upon  one  course  of  lectures  on 
forensic  medicine,  the  student  will  have 
his  attention  directed  to  this  important  part 
of  his  prof^ional  duties,  and  that  henceforth 


medical  tfvidenee  wUl  be  more  oonristeut  andf 
-Mfleet  more  credit  upon  tttt  profession. 

The  IbUowing  dhrMm  oi  the  ooorae 
will  embMoe  the  highly  interesting  depart- 
ment of  poisons. 

ThMeleetoret  wfll  be deliveied  by  a  gen- 
tlonan,  who  I  doubt  not  is  well  known  to 
moat  prescnt^-<py  frlmd  Dr.  RoopelL  If  seal, 
«id  induaCry,  and  a  crnisdeutious  desire  tat 
fulfil  the  duties  he  has  undertaken,  be  a  gua- 
rantee that  these  duties  will  be  ably  per- 
formed, 1  am  bure  that  my  ooHeligue  will 
bring  all  Aese  quaHfieatlMis  into  the  field. 

fiy  this  divirfon  of  labour  between  Dr. 
ftoupell  tod  myself,  we  trust  that  the  student 
will  derive  much  advantage.  The  topics^ 
vrhieh  this  comrsc  embraces  are  so  varied, 
liiat  they  mav  well  employ  the  time  and  ta- 
lents of  two  lecturers. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  course,  which  I 
ahall  have  the  honour  of  giring,  will  comprise 
the  eonsideration  of  those  questions,  relat- 
ing to  the  social  condition  of  indiriduida, 
and  which  may  become  the  subjects  of  legal 
enquiry. 

These  questions  are  of  a  mixed  nature. 

I  shall  first  explain  the  anomalies  of  the^ 
organs  of  generation  in  the  human  body,  and 
which  sometimes  render  it  dlflScuh  to  decide 
to  which  sex  an  individual  belongs. 

Persons  have  passed  through  the  early  pan 
of  their  lives,  wearing  the  dress  and  fbllow- 
hig  the  occupations  belonging  to  the  opposite 
sex  to  their  own,  and  their  mistake  has  not 
been  revealed,  until  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  serve  as  soldiers,  or  they  have  felt  an 
incKnation  for  the  married  state. 

It  Is  sometimes  reqidslte  to  pronounce 
upon  the  age  of  a  person,  as  well  as  on  his 
identity.  These  questions  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but  it  is  necessary  that  the  medical 
man  should  be  prepared  to  answer  themu 

The  validity  of  a  marriage  Is  sometimes 
contested  on  the  plea  of  impotence  or  ateri- 
lity  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
suits  of  ^vorce  are  sometimes  instituted  on 
these  grounds.  It  is  therefore  an  essential 
part  of  my  duties,  as  a  lecturer  on  forensic 
medicine,  to  point  out  the  means  the  physi- 
ologist  possesses  of  establishing  such  an  im- 
perfect development  of  the  human  body,  as 
justifies  the  accusation  of  impotence  or  steri- 
lity. 

Of  the  next  group  of  questions,  I  mnai 
trust  that  the  medical  student  has  already  a 
competent  knowledge  by  his  attendance  on 
lectures  on  midwifery. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  tiie 
proofs  of  conception  and  quickening,  because 
they  are  flrequentiy  called  for,  when  a  person 
is  charged  with  baring  attempted  to  produce 
abortion,  in  a  woman  quick  with  child.  The 
proofs  of  pregnancy  must  also  be  communis 
cated,  because  this  state  is  sometimes  con- 
cealed, and  often  pretended  with  the  hope 
of  evading  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law. 

Superfcetation,    or    the    possibility  of  a 
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Woman  bemg  mipieguated,  wfien  site  is  al- 
ready with  child,  aani  the  Kndts  of  the  dun- 
tioo  of  pr^nancy,  are  both  enquiries  closely 
connected  with  the  inTestlgation  into  the  le- 
gitimacy of  children.  In  a  country,  where 
so  much  property  is  transmitted  by  heredi- 
tary descent,  these  questions  ai«  of  great  im- 
portance, and  not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

In  an  earlier  port  of  tids  lectme,  I  al- 
luded to  the  proofs  of  inftntidde,  drawn  from 
the  dead  body  of  a  child. 

The  chargie  Of  infanticide  could  not  he 
tiiought  )lome  against  any  female,  unless  it 
ODuId  he  proved,  that  she  had  been  delivered 
about  the  probable  time  of  birth,  of  the 
murdered  infant  For  tlus  and  some  other 
reasons,  I  shall  describe  thte  proofk  of  recent 
parturition,  which  may  be  obtained  from  An 
examination  of  the  person  of  tiie  suspected 
female. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  man 
to  decide  upon  the  sanity  of  the  human 
mind.  Can  any  one  undertake  such  a  duty, 
without  a  deep  and  painfiil  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  then  imposed  on  him  ? 
If  it  depends  upon  him,  that  by  one  stroke  of 
his  pen,  a  fellow  man  shall  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  rational  creature,  does  it  not  require 
a  very  extended  course  of  study  of  the  hu- 
man mindf  in  its  sound  and  unsound  state, 
before  he  will  dare  to  affix  the  stamp  of  men- 
tal d^radation  upon  a  fellow  creature  ? 

Few  medical  men  are  consdous  of  the  le- 
gal responsibility  they  incur,  in  putting  tiieir 
oames  to  a  certificate  of  insanity.  Many 
have  never  seen  such  a  document,  until  they 
are  called  upon  to  sign  it,  and  are  perhaps, 
unaware  of  its  full  import 

Uuch.  less  have  they  foreseen  the  risk  they 
run,  when  summoned  before  a  court  of  en- 
quiry, into  the  state  of  their  patient's  mind. 
Uutil  a  man  has  once  been  placed  in  such  a 
court,  and  has  unfortunately  exposed  himself, 
by  advancing  some  theory  or  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  insanity,  and  felt  all  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  ridiculed  by  a  clever  advocate, 
atniggling  for  victory  at  any  price,  he  will 
not  fiaUy  acknowledge  the  importance  of  de- 
voting his  mind  to  this  question, 

I^  however,  the  information,  that  I  can 
glive  you  upon  this  subject,  shall  be  the  means 
of  preserving  any  one  of  you  from  such  a 
painful  exhibition,  and  from  its  bitter  conse- 
quences, I  shall  think  the  time  and  study  be- 
stowed upon  the  preparation  of  this  course 
moat  amply  repaid. 

The  course  will  terminate  with  a  few  lec- 
tures on  questions  usually  ranged  under  the 
title  of  medical  police.  In  a  fi^rmer  part  of 
tliss  lecture^  I  have  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance of  these  questions,  to  the  well  being  of 
Sfociety,  and  how  requisite  it  is,  that  the  me- 
dical  practitioner  should  have  a  competent 
luaowledge  of  them. 

From  the  brief  sketch,  I  have  now  at- 
tempted to  diaw,  of  the  various  subjects  to 
be  <iiscusaed  in  these  lectures,  I  am  sure  that 


Hie  medical  student  will  feel  fully  convinced, 
that  fbr  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  fbr 
die  sake  of  the  due  administrailon  of  justice 
throttgheut  the  empire,  he  ought  not  to 
consider  his  education  complete,  untfl  |ie  has 
devoted  a  certain  poftlen  of  study  to  this 
lyranch  of  tne^cal  sciAtee. 

It  Is  ahnost  nee^ss  for  neto  met,  tSutt  a 
bsnister  must  he  more  ea^hte  «r  dmng  jus- 
tice to  his  dient,  if  he  liave  given  aoine  pre- 
vieos  consideration  to  this  part  of  medical 
science,  fbr  it  Is  evident  Hiat  he  will  thereby 
be  much  bett»r  able  to  examine  and  com- 
prehend medical  witnesses; 

It  remains  for  me  to  polntovft  to  the  student 
the  treatises  on  this  science  mostwofthy  of  his 
notice,  and  what  are  the  previous  studies  re- 
quired for  the  dear  comprehension  of  all  the 
questions  contuned  In  this  course  of  lectures. 

Medical  literature  on  this  science  does  not 
eeiry  ns  farther  back  than  the  commencement 
of  the  Mth  century,  when  Charles  5th  of 
Germany  pronralgated  a  code  of  laws,  hav- 
ing express  reference  to  the  subject  of  medical 
lurisprudence.  His  example  was  soon  fbl- 
lowed  by  the  Italian,  French,  and  other  con- 
tinental Crovemments. 

From  that  period  the  sdenee  has  been  much 
cultivated,  and  numerous  and  Voluminous 
works  have  appeared  treating  on  it  During 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
writers  of  Germany  and  Italy  fiir  excelled 
those  of  other  countries.  Indeed  it  was  not 
tin  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  any 
valuable  treatise,  on  this  branch  of  medical 
literature,  had  appeared  in  Prance. 

The  constellation  of  learned  men,  which 
shone  forth  at  the  time  of  the  fhrst  French 
Revolution,  have  added  much  viduable  in- 
formation to  this,  as  to  every  other  depart- 
ment of  medical  sdenee. 

To  our  shame  it  must  be  recorded,  that 
previously  to  the  preient  century,  no  treatise 
on  forensic  medidne  by  a  British  autiior  ex- 
isted ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
but  few  works  bearing  the  stamp  of  originality. 

Thebest  m  the  English  language  is  perhaps, 
"  the  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence" 
by  the  American  author,  Dr.  Beck.  This  is  a 
compilation  of  great  extent,  and  the  last 
edition  is  enriched  with  some  very  valuable 
notes  by  the  English  editors,  Dr.  Darwall, 
and  Mr.  Dunlop.  This  book  is  well  worthy 
of  the  perusal  of  the  student,  and  in  it  he 
will  find  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  authors 
of  the  last  century  very  aceuratdy  transcribed, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  the  celebrated 
French  author,  M.  Fod^r^; 

To  tiiose  who  have  ample  time,  much  ln« 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  the  volu- 
minous work  of  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  on 
medical  jurisprudence. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith's  "Principles of  Forensic 
Medidne,"  is  a  useful  work;  but  more  es- 
pecially so,  because  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  cases  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  the 
sdenee. 
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To  those  who  are  famiHiur  widi  the  French 
language,  I  would  point  out  the  best  modern 
work  on  this  science.  I  refer  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  Lecons  de  Medecine  Legal  of 
M.  Orfila,  published  in  1828.  Although  this 
treatise  is  composed  to  illustrate  the  legal 
provisions  of  the  code  Napoleon,  and  there- 
fore inapplicable  to  English  law,  still  the 
scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  its  pages,  is 
so  superior  to  that  contained  in  any  other 
work,  that  it  will  amply  repay  the  English 
student  for  the  time  devoted  to  its  perusal. 

Those  branches  of  forensic  medicine  which 
&11  principally  under  the  observation  of  the 
accoucheur,  are  very  well  discussed  in  M. 
Capuron's  work  on  "  Medecine  legale  relative 
aux  accouchements." 

The  extensive  work  of  the  French  author 
M.  Fod6r6  on  legal  medicine  is  very  elabo- 
rate, but  is  now  almost  behind  the  actual 
state  of  the  science;  and  you  will  find  the 
most  useful  parts  translated  nearly  verbatim 
in  the  Elements  of  Dr.  Beck. 

The  student  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have 
confined  myself  too  much  to  modern  authors, 
and  paid  too  little  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
the  older  writers.  In  answer,  I  shall  cite  a 
few  lines  from  Professor  Christisons's  excellent 
treatise  on  poisons.  He  says,  "  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  above  all  the  other  medical 
sciences,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
precision  and  accuracy  of  facts  generally  fol- 
low the  inverse  ratio  of  their  antiquity ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
abundance  of  modern  instances,  I  see  no 
reason  for  quoting  the  authors  of  past  cen- 
turies'.' I  would  add  that  every  branch  of 
science  has  made  such  vast  progress,  that 
those  treatises  published  prior  to  1800,  are  of 
little  value. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  for  a  more  ex- 
tended list  of  works  on  this  science,  I  refer 
them  to  a  catalogue  of  authors  perfixed  to 
Beck*t  Elementt  of  AUdical  Jurisprudenee, 
and  Dr.  Young* s  Medical  Literature. 

With  reference  to  the  previous  studies  re- 
quisite, I  should  say,  that  the  complete 
knowledge  of  all  that  makes  a  good  physician 
is  required  to  comprehend  the  difierent  parts 
of  this  course.  What  these  qualifications  are, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  detail  here,  but  I  may  add 
that  it  is  stated  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Young, 
in  his  introduction  to  medical  literature, 
(which  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  every  medical  student),  "  that  t|iere 
is  no  study  more  difficult  than  that  of  physic, 
it  exceeds  as  a  science  the  comprehension  of 
the  human  mind;"  and  perhaps,  gentlemen, 
his  mind  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
that  has  existed  in  the  present  century. 

There  is  certainly  no  branch  of  science, 
which  may  not  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
by  the  physician ;  each  will  afford  him  more 
abundant  means  of  investigating  and  counter- 
acting the  causes  and  effects  of  disease. 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  medical  man 
ought  to  enter  with   minuteness  into  each 


particular  branch  of  science,  bat  he  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  each,  the  more 
intimate  the  better. 

He  should,  above  all,  take  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  view  of  this  great  universe, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  it.  He  should  as 
it  were,  ^m  an  eminence  survey  the  whole, 
and  examine  each  part  in  detail,  as  far  as 
his  opportunities  permit 

He  may  suppose  the  whole  of  the  created 
matter  of  our  world,  to  form  one  vast  and 
stupendous  cone ;  on  whose  apex  stands  a  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  man,  whose  base  is  of 
almost  infinite  extent,  and  of  adamantine 
structure,  but  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  in- 
terior no  one  knows  except  that  Omniscience 
who  inhabiteth  eternity. 

Widely  different  as  is  the  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  man  on  the  summit,  from  the  inor- 
ganic mass  of  the  base,  still  the  gradations 
through  the  mighty  scale  are  so  insensible  ; 
the  parts  are  so  harmoniously  adapted  to  each 
other  ;  the  transitions  are  so  gradueJ,  that  we 
hardly  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  which 
distinguishes  the  intelligent  being  from  those 
which  simply  ei^oy  the  vital  principle ;  or 
again,  to  point  out  the  separation,  between 
organised  living  bodies,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  from  inorganised,  lifeless,  inert 
matter. 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  our  profes- 
sion, gentlemen,  to  be  continually  contem- 
plating the  outward  materials  of  this  vast 
creation,  and  to  be  constantly  searching  into 
nature's  most  hidden  operations.  Neverthe- 
less, after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  of  la- 
borious study,  regions  of  science  still  remaiii 
boundless  and  unexplored. 

**  We  may  still,"  to  make  use  of  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  imagine 
ourselves,  as  the  immortal  Newton  figured 
himself,  standing  on  the  shore  of  a  wide 
ocean,  from  whose  beach,  we  may  have 
culled  some  of  those  innumerable  beautiful 
productions  it  casts  up  with  such  lavish  pro- 
digality, but  whose  acquisition  can  be  re- 
garded as  no  diminution  of  the  stores  that 
remain. 

"  Seeing  then,  that  all  the  longest  life,  and 
most  vigorous  intellect,  can  give  man  power 
to  discover  by  his  own  research,  or  time   to 
know,  by  availing  himself  of  that  of  others, 
serves   only  to  place  him  on  the  very  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  ;  and  afford  him  a  distant 
glimpse  of  boundless  realms  beyond,  where 
no    human  thought    has    penetrated ;    bu^ 
which,  he  is  sure,  must  be  no  less  familiarly 
known  to  that  intelligence,  which  he  traces 
throughout  creation,  than  the  most  obvious 
truths,  which  he  himself,  daily  applies  to  his 
most  trifling  purposes.     Is  it  then  wonderful. 
that  a  being,  so  constituted,  should  first  en^ 
courage  a  hope,  and  by  degrees  acknowledge 
an  assurance,  that  his  inteUectual  existence 
will  not  terminate  with  the  dissolution  of  hi& 
corporeal  frame ;  but  rather,  that  in  a  future 
state  of  being,  disencumbered  of  a  thou8«ii<)^ 
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obfttnictions,  which  his  present  sttuadon 
throwa  in  his  way,  endowed  with  acute  senses 
and  higher  faculties,  he  shall  drink  deep  at 
that  fountain  of  benefit,  wisdom,  for  which 
the  slight  taste  obtained  on  earth,  has  given 
him  so  keen  a  relish." 

HenehtL    Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

NtUural  PhUo$ophy. 


SUbteb. 


The  Cyclopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
— ^Bdited  by  John  Fobbbs,  M.D., 
Albxandeb  Twebdib,  M.  D.  and 
JoHK  Connolly,  M.D.  London, 
Jan.  1832.     Part  I.  Royal  8yo.  pp. 
1 12.— Whittaker  and  Co. 
Ah.   Messieurs!    Promettre  est  un, 
mais  temr  est  un  autre , — ^which,  ex- 
pluned  for  tiie  country  gentlemen, 
imports  that, — to  write  a  prospectus 
is  one  thing ;  but  that  to  fulfil  all  it 
promises,  is  quite  a  different  sort  of 
matter. 

We  humbly  beg  pardon  of  the  edi- 
torial triumvirate  whose  names  stand 
«t  the  bead  of  this  article ;  but  we  do 
presume  to  think  that  the  plan  of  their 
common  production,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  its  details,  are  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  expectations 
which  an  association  of  such  men  was 
calculated  to  excite. 

And  first, — as  to  the  plan.  We 
object  principally  to  the  price  of  the 
112  pages,  of  which  this  part  consists. 
Fire  shillings  are  no  bagatelle  in  these 
days.  For  that  sum  we  can  haye  our 
Waverley  novel ;  or  we  can  have  our 
volume  of  Byron ;  or  (barring  the  sea- 
son) we  can  command  a  noble  repast 
at  tiie  most  luxurious  of  our  hotels. 
Five  shillings,  let  us  say,  will  do  a 
great  deal  in  the  literary  market ;  and 
those  venders  who  frequent  the  intel- 
lectual mart,  would  do  well  to  take  a 
warning  from  that  "  dullness  of  de- 
mand," and  that "  heaviness  of  sales," 
which  so  much  distinguish  the  book- 
transactions  of  our  day.' 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know,  upon  what  principle  it  is, 
that  the  Key- words  of  this  Cyclopasdia 
are  chosen.    We  first  had  concluded^ 


that  we  were  to  look  out  for  a  parti- 
cular article  according  to  its  Latin 
name ; — ^but  '*Age;"  and  "  Air,"  and 
"  Antiphlogistic  regimen,"  and  a  few 
other  EngHsh  tities,  soon  convinced 
us  that  we  were  wrong.  We  then 
made  up  our  minds  that  an  English 
vocabulary  would  have  been  adopted, 
vnth  some  occasional  exceptions,  until 
we  found  Dropsy  under  tiie  titie  of 
Anasarca, — and  Falling  off  of  the 
Hair,  dignified  with  the  designation 
of  Alopecia ! 

In  the  third  place,  we  desire  to 
know  the  system  of  selection  that  has 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects whick  are  successively  treated  in 
this  work  ?  We  shall  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  an  example.  We  find 
here  a  paper  on  the  exploration  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  only  a  division  of  the  general  science 
of  Auscultation,  We  have  again  an 
elaborate  dissertation  upon  Acne — one 
of  the  forms — and  we  must  add,  the 
one  of  least  importance  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  Now  if  ^cit«,  and  abdominal 
exploration  are  detached  from  their 
proper  situation,  and  thought  worthy 
of  distinct  dissertations  respectively, 
we  should  like  to  know  why  Ague 
has  been  treated  with  such  sovereign 
contempt.  How  is  it  also,  that  whilst 
••  Age"  and  •;  Change  of  Air,"  and 
"Antiphlogistic  regimen,"  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  illustration  of  what  i& 
called  "  the  philosophy  of  medicine," 
such  a  vast  engine  of  disease  as  **  Ali- 
ment" should  be  passed  over  in  pro- 
found silence.  Again,  if  Achor,  ^ae- 
mia.  Anthelmintics,  and  Antispasmo- 
dics, be  thought  worthy  of  illustration, 
what  ground  was  there  for  neglecting 
Alusia  (so  well  described  by  Mason 
Good)  and  Anaesthesia,  together  with 
iEtiology  ?  We  are  not  in  love,  let 
it  be  observed,  with  either  the  pedan- 
try or  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools ; 
but  let  us  have  none  of  them  at  all ; 
or,  admitting  them  once,  let  us  be  im- 
partial in  our  selection. 
•  So  much  for  the  plan  of  the  Cydo- 
psedia — and  now  for  the  execution. 
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Hid  first  olgeefc  o£  our  cmaeakf  wm 
the  wanm  of  definitMHUij  which  we  an- 
ticipated would  fbm  a  fltthstantifll 
pari  of  Mfih  aitide  sA  tiie  work.  De- 
fiiwtinnH  in  geseral  aie  exeeediogly 
troublesofDe..  Maay  a  worthy  nwua 
has  run  hia  head  against  them;  so 
dilficdt  ia  it  to  frame  a  desbriptioB 
whiidL  rinJl  exactly  conpoobend  all 
tint  bdoBgs  essenti^y  t«  the  aab- 
ject,  and  yet  shaE  e&cloda  all  that  is 
foreij^  tn  it*  Let  as  see  how  the 
Doctors  have  surmounted  the  natmral 
difficnhifli  ^riih  iribadi  the  task  of  de- 
fining is  aksosl  always  eonpected. 

Ik.  Mandmll  HdO^  the  wxiiter  of 
the  paper  oa  "  Ahabknence/*  states, 
thai  "  hy  this  term  is  meant  the  ex- 
ceasive  or  tottd  prwation,  of  food." 
Will  the  Doctor  infoon  ua  after  tlna, 
what  la  &e  meaning  of  the  word  "&r 
mine?"  What,  we  reply,  but  an  ez- 
ocflsive  or  total  privation  of  food.  And 
yet,  not  fifty  hnes  from  tUa  definitiba. 
Dr.  HaU  ^ves  us  a  chapter  on  the 
"  euraliire  edfecti  of  ahetinenoa" — ah^ 
staienoa»  wUdicQaaistSk  according  ti» 
the.  same  antlMr,  in  an  "  excessive  or 
tolial  privsdon  of  food ! "  In  onr 
sdioei  days  abitinenee  was  desmibed 
as  SDpcffting  the  act  or  hahit  of  re- 
findning  from  something  to  which 
tiuxe  is  a  strong  propensity^ 

Dr.  ElMotson's  artiele  oat  acupoac- 
tnrs  commences  wit^  the  fiiUowing 
paiBgrajdiv  to  whidi  we  beg*  t^e  par- 
tionlar  attention  of  our  readers. 

'*  The  passing  a  needle  into  tha 
body,  ia  tesmed  aonpmictiire.  From 
fo^gttting  that'the  m^  puncture  haa 
two  aif^imeatuiis— that  it  is  used  to 
signify  both  the  wound  and  the  act  of 
making  it,,  seme  have  termed  the  op&* 
ration  acupunetnration.  But  to  snbw 
join  the  syllables  a^aoa  to  the  won! 
punctnreorBtmpuiMture,  isasimproper 
aa  to  Buhgoia  them  to  the  wevds  prepa- 
ration, or  fiihncation,  each  of  which  al- 
ready akb  in  a^Mfi,  and  has  a  similar 
twofold  meaning.  An  exactly  paiallel 
error  would  be  to  say  mmatfaduraHam^ 

Here  isa  defiaiitian  !  "  The  pass- 
ing a  needle  into  the  body  is  ter^ 


med  acupttadure."  Is  it  indeed? 
Why  then  it  fellows*  most  accurate 
Doctor !  that  the  sempstresses  of  this 
country  perform  the  operation  with 
marveUous  dexterity.  We  have  heard  of 
many  cases  of  young  women  swatidw- 
ing needles;  mA  if  Uiat  be  not  "  pass- 
ing them  into  the  body," — if  that  be 
not  Dr.  EUiotson's  downright  "  acu- 
puncture," we  have  no  conception  of 
tha  meaning  of  words.  Aa  to  the  re- , 
maindcor  of  ^ke  Doctz^'s  paragraph, 
we  beg  to  offer  for  his  ddibesate  ooq- 
sidesadoA  a  well  meant  suggestion; 
winch  iBk  that  he  would  forthwith  for- 
swear aU  phik^ogioal  diseossion,  and 
addict  himself  to  physic.  Nothing  can 
be  more  contemptibly  trifling  thfoa  his 
observations  on  the  terminating  sylla* 
bles^ociywacliiraft'ofi,  Hesfipposesa 
paraillel  between  words^.  wMoh  in  their 
derivation  and  their  termination  bear 
no  possible  resemblance;  and,  aniy 
that  sufficient  tine  and  apace  are  not 
afforded  ua,  we  thiidL  we  oonld  show  • 
from  the  very  pamgmph  under  conai^ . 
delation,  tihat  tim  Doctor  haa  maite*- 
riaily  mistaken  his  own  powenk  A 
footber  iUnstration  vf  this  opimon  18  to 
be  oolljBcted  from  a  subsequent  paca.*- 
graph.  We  give  the  Doietor's  own 
language,  and  we  hope  that  the  reader 
win  pay  particidar  attention  to  every 
word. 

"  Between  the  frightfolnesa  of  run- 
ning needles  into  the  flesh,  and  the 
high  imfsrohability  of  any  benefit  from. 
aadi  a  practice,  a  kundired  and  sevenr 
teen  years  dapeed  (J)  before  any  Em* 
Dopean  praotitioncr  made  trial  elf  it." 

What,  in  the  name  of  oomnton. 
sense,  does  aU  this  mean?  "Be- 
tween the  fi%ht.ftilhess  of  runmng 
needles,  &c.  &e.  a  hundred  and  sem^ 
teen  yearn  dapsed  I"  Pray,  what  waa 
the  era  of  the  frightfolness  of  running 
needles  into  tiie  flesh  ?  Before  or  after 
the  deluge  ?  Again,  in  what  year  of 
the  Lord  did  that  strange  event  take 
place—"  the  high  improbalnlity  of 
any  benefit  from  such  a  practioe  ?" 
How  would  Dr.  ElHotson  look,  we 
shoold  like  to  know,  if  one  of  his  pa<f 
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tients  were  to  enquire  of  him,  how 
many  years  London  Bridge  was  from 
that  at  Westminster!  We  cannot 
however  take  our  leave  of  the  article 
on  acupuncture  without  expressing 
ijfox  wannest  acknowledgments  to  the 
author,  for  the  cautious  and  judicious 
advice  which  he  has  given  to  those 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
this  important  operation ;  he  would  not 
^idvise,  he  says,  that  the  needle  should 
be  pasa^  into  "  viscera,  articulationSy 
or  blood-vesseb."  Hie  young  prac- 
titioner will  therefore  be  cautious  to 
avoid  tlie  carotid,  tiie  femoral*  and 
the  brachial  arteries ;  and  he  must  by 
all  means  make  up  his  mind  to  with* 
hold  the  needle  from  the  auricles  of 
the  heart:  and  he  should  remem- 
ber that  the  lungs  do  not  weU  bear 
the  needle.  How  sagacious,  how 
severely  circumspect  is  tibe  admonition 
of  the  Doctor. 

The  only  other  definition,   which 
we  have  the  space  to  mention,  is  that 
of  AmaMrona,  by  Dr.  Jacob.     "  In 
practice,"  says  tins  physician,  "  when 
a  patient    without    opaque    cornea, 
dosed  pupil,  or  cataract,  complains  ojf 
lost  or  defective  vision,  he  is  consid- 
ered to  suffer  from  this  disease  (Amau- 
rosis.)"    We  ^eg  to  inquire,  is  the 
writer  serious  ?     Is  this  the  way  the 
professor  means  to  teach  the  simple 
English  the  derangements  of  vision  ? 
What,  we  ask  the  Doctor,  does  he 
think  of  conical  cornea? — does  not 
that  condition  cause  a  defect,  if  not  a 
oomplete  loss  of  vision,  and  yet  it  is 
not  Amaurosis? — Then  allow  us  to 
ask.  ifmstapkyltnnapeUucidum,  orhy- 
dro]>hthalmia,     perfect    vision     can 
exiafc  ? — and  yet  there  is  no  Amau- 
rooifl.     What  must  be  the  common 
sense — ^wbat  must  be  the  prudence 
of  these  men  who  cannot  "  let  well' 
eaoi^h   alone  ?"     Why  attempt  to 
improve  upon  the  acknoi?ledged  per- 
fection of  the  definitioa,  wMch  Mr. 
Lav^ence  has  left  on  record  of  the 
nature  of  Amaurosis  ? 

Now  oor  motive  for  these  stiicturea 
is  purely  tiiis : — We  see  in  the  pages 


of  this  woric  the  dementi  of  «Btnunr- 
di^ary  power  to  diftiiM  imiKMrtant  «uid 
useful  Qoonael  to  every  member  of  the 
medioal  profession.  We  do  not  wish, 
to  behold  such  influenee. obstructed  in. 
its  practical  application^  hf  jpv^mJdtia^ 
by  false  theories,  by  a  limited  and 
inconvenient  plan,  by  predpitate  Qpinir 
ons,  by  hast  yand  undige^Kl  tiieoriee. 
We  speak  in  due  seasou'-^we  adviee 
whilst  yet  thereis  the  toeuapatnimiim., 
We  point  out  feults  at  amoment  wlteni 
there  is  ample  scope  foe  oonreetioD.^— 
If  we  do  not  aucoeed  in.  aiding  the. 
efforts  of  the  contributors  to  tfaia 
CyclopiBdia,  in  Tendering  it  vahiaUe 
to  the  profeasionr  the.  sol&viefw  we- 
have  in  thus  noticing  it  will  be  com-t 
pletely  frustrated. 

We  are  folly  awara  timt  great 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  work  on  which  ao  manyi 
writes  are  engaged ;  but  this  is.  na> 
excuse  for  glanng  defects  in  sud&  a 
publication.  We  have  carefeUy  pe- 
rused all  the  articles*  and  mustdeclare» 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  everyone 
of  them.  We  must  contend  that  all 
are  fiir  behind  those  in  foreign  Cydo- 
paedias.  One  of.  the  best  artides  is 
Exploration  of  the  Abdosnen>  by  Dr. 
Forbes ;  but  we  beg  the  iminrtial 
reader  to  compare  it  with  the  aitide 
Abdomen,  abridged  frt)m.  the  new 
French  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  which  is  appended 
to  our  last  and  present  numbers,  and 
then  form  his  own  opinion  on  their 
respective  merits^  The  papeis  on 
Angina  pecstoris,  by  the  same  author^ 
on  Abscess*  by  Dr.  Tweedie,.  and  on 
Aneurism  of  die  aorta*  by  Dr.  Hope^ 
are,  with  the  formear^.the  best  in  tins 
section  of  the  work.  The  article 
Abortion,  by  Dr.  Lee,  is  not  half,  so 
good  as  it  ought  to  be.  It.isfer.infe-* 
nor  to  the  description  in.  any  of  the 
modem  works  on  obatetricy. .  It  is 
too  short,  and  too  superficud  .on  .the 
causes  and  treatmentof  this  dimgezoaf 
disease.  It  is  not  calculated  fer  the 
student  or  young  practitioner ;  and  it 
leaves  him  perfectiy  uninformed  how 
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to  proceed  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient. 
Wldle  we  complain  of  the  brevity  of 
this  practical  subject,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  extent 
of  space  occupied  with  Alopecia,  or 
baldness ;  Achor  and  Acne,  by  Dr. 
Todd ;  and  Age,  by  Dr.  Roget ;  the 
latter,  though  well  written  and  too 
poetic,  having  little  connexion  with 
practical  medicine.  Again,/ we  have 
to  complain  of  the  brevity  of  Ame- 
noirhoea,  by  Dr.  Locock,  and  his 
omission  of  ammoniacal  injections,  as 
advised  by  tiie  Italians.  Dr.  Hall  has 
well  described  Anaemia,  and  Dr.  Dar- 
wellis  tolerably  successful  on  Anasarca. 
Dr.  Whiting  is  as  superficial  as  may 
be  desired,  on  Anodynes ;  Dr.  Thom- 
son very  little  better  on  Antispas-. 
modics,  but  more  successful  on  An- 
thelmintics ;  while  Dr.  Barlow  is  as 
concise  as  possible  on  tiie  Antiphlo- 
gistic Reginjien ;  Dr.  Jacob  on  Amau- 
rosis, and  Dr.  Hope  on  Aneurism  of 
tiie  Aorta,  are  too  diffuse,  when 
compared  to  the  brevity  of  their  col- 
leagues. We  entreat  these  writers  to 
compare  their  respective  labours  with 
those  on  the  same  subjects,  in  any  of 
the  French  Dictionaries.  It  is  painful 
to  us  to  censure  a  national  work  of 
this  kind,  but  duty  and  impartiality 
command  us  to  express  our  candid 
opinion.  Let  the  editors  attend  to 
our  suggestions — ^let  the  articles  be  as 
concise  and  practical  as  possible — ^let, 
in  a  word,  the  work  be  worthy  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  we  live ; 
and  let  the  combined  efibrts  of  the 
contributors  produce  results,  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  monographic 
writers  on  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  and 
then,  success  is  certain.  Those  who 
desire  to  possess  a  record  of  the  opini- 
ons of  some  of  the  eminent  physicians 
of  this  country,  can  obtain  it  in  this 
original  publication.  Notwithstand- 
ing numerous  faults,  the  work  has  its 
merits.  It  will  afford  us  sincere 
pleasure,  if  we  can  praise  the  future 
numbers. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE   CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thamas't  Hoapitalf  Mondat/f 
February  6th,  1832, 

By    Dr.    Elliotson. 

Continued  Fever — Efficacy  of  SaUne  Medicines 
— Type  of  Fever  now  prevalent. 


Hannah  Jones,  aged  26,  had  been  ui>well 
about  a  fortnight     When  first  seen  she  was 
found  lying  on  her  back,  unable  te  move  or ' 
speak ;  with  tenderness  ovei^  the  whole  of  the 
8Jl>domen,  and  great  prostration  of  strength — 
pulse  weak,  hardly  perceptible,  beating  180 
in  a  minute.     Leeches  were  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  a  mustard  poultice  directly  after- 
wards, and  cold  lotions  to  the  head.  This  was 
done  before  Dr.  E.  saw  her.    At  the  time  he 
first  saw  her  there  was  scarcely  a  hope  that 
the  woman  could  recover :  finding  her  pulse 
very  weak,  and  the  other  symptoms  remain- 
ing, leeches  were  out  of  the  question.     She 
was,  therefore,  ordered  two  pints  of  beef  tea, 
and  two  pints  of  milk.  The  bowels  were  con- 
fined ;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  debility  that 
existed,  Dr.  £.  was  afraid  to  give  her  any 
purgatives,  or  to  administer  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  purgative,  by  injection.  He,  there*  * 
fore,  ordered  her  an  injection  of  barley  water» 
and  the  next  day  half  an  ounce  of  wine  every 
four  hours.   But  the  woman  continuing  to  get 
weaker,  the  wine  was  given   every    three 
hours — and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
debility  becoming  more  urgent,  it  was  given 
every  three  hours  to  every  hour,  from  that  to 
every  half  hour ;  so,  that  in  the  whole,  she 
took  twenty-four  ounces  of  wine  daily.     Du- 
ring the  whole  of  her  illness  she  was  placed 
under  a  saline  treatment     Dr.  Clanny  states 
that  the  blood,  when  in  a  typhoid  state,  con- 
tains no  carbonic  acid,  and  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  saline  matter ;  and  Dr.  Stevens 
says,  if  neutral  salts  be  added  to  blood,  it  will 
render  it  scarlet,  but  if  acid  be  mixed  with 
arterial  blood,  it  will  immediately  render  it 
black.    Now  this  treatment  will  do  good  in 
those  patients  who  have  got  over  the  acute 
stage  ;  but  during  the  inflammatory  stage  we 
ought  to  reduce  the  patient  by  active  anti- 
phlogistic   treatment      After    the    typhoid 
sjrmptoms  have  set  in,  then  is  the  time  to  re- 
store   the  jpatient,  by  the  neutral  salts ;   a 
scruple  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  therefore 
given  every  four  hours.     If  he  had  seen  her 
in  the  early  stage,  he  would  have  applied  cold 
ablutions,  and  kept  her  on  barley-water ;  but 
in  this  case  the  patient  was  sinking  when  he 
saw  her.     He  scarcely  ever  gives  wine.     Hia 
treatment,  in  most  cases,  is  cold  ablution  and 
starving.     He  has  seen  so  much  benefit  arise- 
from  mercury,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
it,  rather  than  letting  the  patient  run  the  risk. 
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of  dying  of  the  disease ;  although  he  does  not 
pre  it  so  as  to  produce  a  ^ery  sore  mouth, 
but  merely  to  moisten  it,  and  make  the  gums 
tender.  But  during  the  last  year  there  has 
been  so  much  debility,  that  in  those  cases 
which  have  come  under  his  care,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  give  wine — ^though  he  never  be- 
fore gave  so  much  as  to  this  patient  The 
woman  is  now  almost  well,  and  able  to  walk 
about  the  wards.  The  cure  of  this  woman 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  neutral  salts,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  quantity  of  wine  she  had 
taken;  although,  at  the  same  time,  Dr.  E. 
says  that  he  has  great  reliance  on  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Stevens ;  but  never  seeing  this 
practice  adopted,  he  could  not  trust  to  the 
salts  alone,  seeing  that  she  was  labouring  un- 
der so  much  debility.  And  it  is  probable,  if 
she  had  not  had  the  wine,  she  would  not  have 
recovered ;  and  she  might  not  have  recovered 
so  speedily,  had  it  not  been  for  the  soda.  At 
the  latter  part  of  her  illness  she  experienced 
great  pain  about  the  abdomen,  for  which  a 
clyster  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  but  the  wine  to  be  continued.  This 
case  is  very  interesting,  in  shewing  how 
mnch  wine  might  be  given  in  some  kind  of 
fevers;  and  at  the  same  time  shewing  that 
the  same  treatment  is  not  required  for  aU. 

Dr.  Elliotson  then  gave  another  case,  very 
simil«r  to  the  last;  but  s^d,  that  Dr.  Stevens 
having  told  him,  in  conversation,  that  he  had 
seen  much  benefit  arise  from  the  nitrate  of 
poCaaty  when  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  he  therefore  had  ordered  ten  grains  of 
each  to  be  given  every  four  hours. 


BFnCACT     OP    HTDRtODATE    OF    POTASS    IN 
▼AUOU8   DIBBA8B8. 

SemrkUM  Dimam  of  the  Womb^^Large  Dotes 
tf  H^deiedaU  of  Potaes  in  various  Diseases. 

Mart  Martin,  aged  65,  was  admitted  into 
this  hospital,  troubled  with  a  mucous  dis- 
charge, mixed  with  blood,  from  the  vagina, 
and  with  great  pain  about  the  loins,  extend- 
ing along  the  hips,  down  the  thighs.  This 
kind  of  discharge  creates  a  strong  suspicion 
o  f  ita  being  a  cancerous  disease.  Dr.  E.  there- 
fare  made  an  examination  per  vaginan^ 
and  £Muid  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus 
cnJafged,  and  appearing  as  one  mass.  He 
had  read,  in  antibors,  tluit  the  hydriodate  of 
poCnas  had  been  given  with  success  in  various 
diseases ;  but  must  confess,  when  he 
it  in  such  minute  quantities  as  had  been 
he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
it ;  b«t  afterwards  increasing  it  to  5j  doses, 
and  from  that  to  two  drachms,  he  then  found 
it  mofe  successful  He  had  since  given  it  in 
enlarged  spleens,  and  other  indolent  tumours, 
widi   bcnellcial  results — especially  one  case 

Voft.  I. 


about  three  years  ago  of  enlarged  liver,  et- 
tending  down  as  for  as  the  umbilical,  which 
got  well  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine. 
He  has  found  it  act  as  a  diuretic,  in  common 
with  all  the  salts  of  potass ;  and  has  given  it, 
occasionally,  as  a  diuretic,  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, in  dropsical  efllisions,  but  it  is  generally 
used  to  cause  absorption  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ments. Formerly  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  it  in  diseases  of  the  uterus,  bwt  did  not 
observe  any  good  effect  from  it,  which  he 
imagined  arose  from  the  smallness  of  the  dose 
which  he  administered;  but  he  afterwards 
gave  it  in  the  same  diseases  in  larger  doses. 

A  woman  came  into  one  of  the  wards  with 
a  scirrhns  disease  of  the  uteros,  in  which 
ease  Dr-  £.  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the  hy- 
driodate of  potass.  Half  a  drachm  was  there*- 
fore  given  to  her  three  times  a  day,  com- 
mencing on  the  9th  of  December ;  on  the 
13ih,  the  dose  was  increased  to  5j.  and  on 
the  'iOth,  to  5ij.  which  she  took  three  times 
a  day  without  any  sickness.  Ten  trains  of 
the  exiract  of  comnm  were  given  to  ner,  and 
afterwards  increased  that  to  a  scruple  twice 
a  day.  The  woman  soon  lost  all  her  paini. 
Dr.  E.  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  result. 
One  day  as  he  was  going  round  the  wards, 
she  told  him  that  she  felt  quite  well :  being 
at  that  time  in  a  great  hurry,  he  did  not  ex- 
amine her,  which  he  has  much  regretted  since. 
The  result  might  have  been  from  the  extract 
of  conium  allaying  the  pains ;  but  whether 
it  was  from  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  he  is 
dubious.  If  jTOU  wish  it  to  do  good,  yon 
must  always  give  it  in  as  large  a  dose  as  the 
patient  can  bMn  it.  This  patient  left  the 
hospital,  and  declared  that  she  was  quite  well^ 
although,  be  must  say,  he  does  not  believe 
thatshe  is  so. 

[We  request  the  reader  to  turn  to  our  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Me* 
dical  Society,  Feb.  6th,  and  contrast  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Callaway  and  Dr.  Ryan, 
on  the  use  of  h  vdriodate  of  potass  in  scirrhus 
uteri,  and  the  danger  of  administering  large 
doses  of  that  rem«ly  with  the  above  state- 
ments. We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Dr.  El- 
liotson, to  direct  some  of  the  salt  in  a  pure 
state,  to  be  procured  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  and  inform  the  profession  of  the  effects 
of  two-drachm  doses,  continued  for  a  length 
of  time.  The  testimony  of  such  a  cautious 
and  judicious  practitioner  as  Mr.  Callaway, 
whose  well  known  extensive  opportunities  of 
observing  disease  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in 
a  very  large  circle  of  private  practice  for 
many  years,  is  entitled  to  the  fnlleat  coaft- 
dence.  He  has  known  the  remedy  given  in 
small  doses  to  as  fine  a  young  woman  as  we 
could  behold,  followed  by  general  emaciation 
and  absorption  of  the  mamm«  to  a  great  de- 
gree.— Eds.  ]  Since  the  above  was  in  type, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  insert  the  report  to 
which  we  have  referred. 
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the  order  of  combustible  materials : 
otherwise,  we  can  hardly  calculate 
the  mischief  which  an  explosion 
would  have  produced.      ^. 

Mr.  Green  began  by  holding  up 
a  small  book,  which  he  said  was  a 
manuscript,  and  from  which  he  in- 
tended to  read  the  lecture  of  that 
evening.  The  pupils  he  was  sure 
would  not  be  surprized  at  this  novel 
proceeding,  when  they  heard  that  it 
was  adopted  by  him,  as  a  means  of 
securing  to  himself  that  right  of  pro- 
perty in  his  lectures,  which  was 
sought  to  be  taken  from  him  by  others. 
This  precaution,  he  said,  was  ren- 
dered necessary,  by  the  recent  bold 
and  dishonest  attempt  of  the  conduc- 
tors of  a  new  Journal,  which  he  sup- 
posed, most  of  those  present  had  seen, 
he  meant,  the  Weekly  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, — to  appropriate  to 
their  own  immediate  purposes  the 
course  of  lectures,  which  he  (Mr. 
Green)  was  then  delivering  to  his 
class.  When  this  Journal  appeared 
with  a  lecture  of  his  inserted  in  it,  he 
wrote  to  the  publishers,  informing 
them,  that  he  would  use  every  effort 
which  was  authorized  by  the  law  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  further  publication 
of  his  lecture. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this  a  letter 
was  received :  Dr.  Ryan,  one  of  the 
editors  he  supposed  of  the  Journal, 
called  upon  him,  and  behaved  during 
the  interview  with  a  degree  of  cour- 
tesy and  urbanity,  which  highly  de- 
served his  (Mr.  Green's)  approba- 
tion. But  Dr.  Ryan  was  informed, 
that  he  (Mr.  Green,)  could  on  no 
terms  accede  to  the  publication  of 
his  lectures,  and  there  the  matter 
rested.  Now  he  (Mr.  G.)  assured 
the  pupils,  that  he  was  determined  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolution  which 
he  had  expressed  to  Dr.  Ryan, — ^and 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  King's  College,  the 
terxy  of  which  he  would  read  for 
them. 

The  letter  was  read,  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  a  production  more 


disgraceful  to  the  good  sense,  the 
liberal  feeling,  to  even  the  prudence 
of  a  professional  man,  never  yet  \^as 
extorted  by  his  passion,  from  the 
judgment  of  a  public  teacher,  since 
the  world  began.  Mr.  Green,  in  this 
precious  composition,  like  a  delicate 
school  boy  who  has  been  hurt  in  a 
game  of  bowls,  goes  whining  before 
his  masters,  and  asks  their  protection 
against  his  supposed  aggressor.  He 
begs  of  them  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
law  with  the  Joiunal,  and  to  expel 
the  pupil  who  has  dared  to  violate  the 
secresy  of  the  lecture  room,  by  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  his  discourses 
to  the  editors  for  publication !  He 
next  enters  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, to  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
Council,  that  the  publication  of  sur- 
gical lectures  is  in  itself  an  undoubted 
evil.  In  the  first  place  he  contends, 
that  if  pupils  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  information,  to  obtain  which  thej 
visit  the  lecture  room,  can  be  pro- 
cured by  tbe  purchase  of  a  cheap 
publication,  it  will  follow  that  the 
lecture  room  will  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Green  is  of 
opinion  that  a  lecturer  who  knows 
that  his  daily  discourses  will  be  placed 
before  the  public,  will  necessarilj 
withhold  many  points  of  information, 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  diffuse 
amongst  the  general  mass  of  the  com- 
munity; and  that  therefore  the  class 
thrill  suffer  more  or  less  from  the 
justifiable  delicacy  of  the  lecturer. 
But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  tliis  foolish 
and  ill-advised  document;  and  we 
lament  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Green's 
repute,  such  as  it  is,  in  his  profession, 
condescend  to  such  trifling  as  altogether 
distinguishes. his  unfortunate  letter  to 
the  Council. 

Now  the  case  which  we  on  our  own 
part,  have  to  offer  in  answer  to  or  in 
explanation  of  this  strange  proceeding 
of  the  Professor  of  Surgery  at  King's 
College,  lies  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. To  die  statement  which  we 
have  to  make,  we  call  the  particular 
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attentioi^  ^6f  the  profession  at  liirge 
--of  iie  Council  of  the  college  in 
qoe^idpj —  of  the  professor  himself, 
bat  more  especially  of  that  body  of  in- 
genuous and  open-hearted  young  men» 
who  have  entered  to  Mr.  Green's 
surgical  lectures  in  the  present  season, 
and  who  are  but  too  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  the  imposing  manner  of  an 
experienced  tactician. 

We  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to  declare  our  deliberate  opizuon  to 
be,  that  the  pecuniary  fruits  of  the 
united  labour,  industry,  research,  pe- 
culiar opportunities,  and  experience, 
which  Mr.  Green  has  brought  to  the 
preparation  of  his  Lectures,  as  deli- 
▼ered  in  the  King's  College  at  this 
time,  belong  to  Mr.  Green,   and  to 
Mr.  Green  alone.     Never  shall  we 
gainsay,  by  word  or  deed,  this  deli- 
berate  dedaration,  and  never   have 
we  meditated  a  single  step  that  could 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  it. 
The  day  after  Mr.  Grreen  had  written 
to  ourpublishers,  a  principal  colleague 
of  ours.  Dr.  Ryan,  waited  on  that 
gentleman  ;  and  from  the  handsome 
terms  in  which  Mr.  Green  has  spoken 
before  liis. pupils  of  Dr.  Ryan's  be- 
haviour during  the  interview,  we  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making 
any  further  comment  upon  their  meet- 
ing.    It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Green  repeated  his  objections 
to  the  publication  of  his  lectures ;  and 
thatD^.  Ryan  heard  with  attention 
and  respect  the  declaration  of  those 
objections.     Such  being  the  state  of 
thmga,  we  formed  our  determination 
as  to  the  course  we  should  pursue, 
but  of  which  we  shall  now  say  nothing, 
as  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Mr. 
Green   has  totally  disconcerted  our 
amngements.     AViU  it  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Green,  without  waiting  for 
the  result  of  Ids  remonstrance,  ad- 
dxiesKd  to  us,  without  the  slightest 
ooDfideration  of  the  possibility  of  our 
being  sorry  for  a  supposed  error,  and 
o#  oar  resolntion  not  to  repeat  it ; 
Nil.  Green,  we   say,  rushes  to  the 
lecture  table,  and  in  the  presence  of 


some    students    and    a    number    of 
strangers,  collected  together  at  his 
lecture  hour,  denotmces  this  Journal 
and  its  editors  ;    charges  the  latter 
with  dishonesty,  and  invokes  his  pow- 
erful employers  to  assist  him  in  pun- 
ishing what  he  calls  our  delinquency. 
Dishonesty !  forsooth.   We  fling  back 
the  imputation  in  the  teeth  of  our 
rash  accuser ;  and  if  we  do  not  add 
"with  contempt,"  it  isonly  because  the 
phrase  falls  £u*  short  of  conveying  the 
disdain  which  we  feel  on  this  occasion. 
Dishonesty,  indeed !  and  the  foul  and 
infamous  charge  to  come  from  such  a 
quarter,  too !      We  tell  Mr.  Green 
that,  at  all  events,  we  would  venture 
to  compete  wiUi  him  as  to  our  re- 
spective claims  to  integrity  of  cha- 
racter, and   to  fair  and  honourable 
dealing ;  provided  only  that  he  will 
consent  to  call  some  of  the  surgeons 
of  Guy's  Hospital  to  give  evidence  on 
the  trial. 

Every  man  of  right  mind — every 
man  who  possesses  a  judgment  that 
is  above  being  influenced  by  the  con- 
temptible seductions  of  gaudy  trap- 
pings about  his  person,  will,  at  once, 
acquit  us  of  any  design  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Green's  rights  over  his 
lectures.  What  sort  of  bunglers  must 
we  be,  if,  having  such  an  object  in 
view,  as  the  appropriation  of  Mr. 
Green's  property,  in  his  lectures, 
we  should  actually  commence  the  ex- 
ecution of  our  scheme  of  depredation, 
by  publishing  a  very  brief  selection 
from  one,  of  about  seventy,  of  those 
lectures — and  that  one  delivered  in 
the  fourth  month  of  the  course.  Had 
we  commenced  with  his  opening  lec- 
ture— ^had  we  consecutively  inserted 
the  discourses  which  he  successively 
delivered  to  his  class — had  we  even 
given  the  substance  of  them  in  regu- 
lar order,  Mr.  Green  would  then  be 
authorized  to  charge  us  with  disho- 
nesty. But  when  nothing  approach- 
ing to  such  an  usurpation  of  other 
men's  rights  can  fairly  be  imputed  to 
us,  when  we  do  no  more  with  Mr. 
Green's  literary  property  than  the 
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laws  and  usages  of  our  country  am- 
ply justify,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  feel  that  we  haye  a  claim  to  a 
perfect  exemption  from  the  censure 
of  any  person  whatever.  Both  the 
law  and  the  custom  of  the  country 
have  now  given  to  a  lecturer  that  ex  • 
tent  of  right  over  his  discourses, 
which  is  enjoyed  hy  an  author  over 
his  books — and  this  is  but  equal  jus- 
tice. Let  the  lecturers,  then,  be  con- 
tent to  be  on  a  par  with  authors, 
and  let  them  beware  how  they  seek 
peculiar  immunities  for  themselves. 

Authors  are  protected  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  their  copyrights; 
that  is  to  say,  no  person,  without  their 
authority,  can  re-publish  on  his  own 
account  the  work  of  another.  But 
what  author  has  ever  complained  of 
selections  being  made  from  his  book, 
and  transferred  to  other  publications  ? 
Is  this  not  the  practice  which  we  daily 
and  hourly  witness  ?  Are  not  our  re- 
views almost  principally  made  up  of 
avowed  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
men  whom  the  reviewers  neither  know 
nor  are  ever  required  to  consult  ?  Now, 
what  more  have  we  done  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Green,  than  is  sanctioned  by 
the  custom  which  we  have  mentioned  ? 
We  have  published  a  brief  extract 
from  one  out  of  about  seventy  of  his 
lectures ;  and  we  solemnly  declare, 
that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  exceed 
something  like  that  proportion  in  any 
future  selection  we  should  make  fr^m 
his  course.  In  publishing  his  lectures 
at  all  indeed,  we  were  guided  by  far 
different  motives  from  those  which  he 
has  so  inconsiderately  imputed  to  us. 
We  imagined,  that  by  giving  a  **  local 
habitation"  to  some  of  those  observa- 
tions of  the  LfCcturer,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  most  worthy  of  their 
permanent  attention,  we  should  afford 
a  medium  of  instructive  reference  to 
those  pupils,  whose  true  interests  in 
whatever  place  they  give  their  attend- 
ance, we  shall  always  feel  it  one  of 
our  first  duties  to  promote.  Such  was 
the  object  which  we  had  in  view  when 
we  sought  for  a  report  of  Mr.  Green's 


lectures ;  and  anxious  as  we  were  to 
carry  that  object  into  effect,  we  were 
still  determined  to  regard,  with  sacred 
respect,  the  just  rights  of  the  lecturer, 
A  little  further    acquaintance  with 
what  has  passed  in  the  lecture-room 
of  King's  College,  made  it  clear  to 
ourselves  that  from  us,  at  least,  the 
proprietor  of  those  lectures  had  very 
little  indeed  to  fear — for,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  course,  we  found, 
that  however  pleasing  were  the  man- 
ner and  address  of  Mr.  Green — how- 
ever harmoniously  his  periods  sounded 
to  the  ears  of  Id  experienced  persons 
— still,  when  we  began  to  consider 
the  matter  of  his  lectures,  deprived 
of  such  favourable  accompaniments, 
there  appeared,  to  our  judgment,  to 
be  a  sad  deficiency  of  that  interest 
and  value  which,  during  their  deli- 
very,   his    hearers    were    prone    to 
ascribe  to  them.     We  do  not  state  it 
as  a  cause  of  complaint  against  Mr. 
Green — far  from  it — but,  neverthe- 
less, we  must  declare  the  truth — that 
his  lectures  are  exclusively  calculated 
for  an  audience  which  is  merely  in 
quest  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
surgical  art.     That  they  contain  very 
little  that  is  novel,  except  what  is 
whoUy  useless,  and  that  that  large 
proportion  of  his  discourses,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  instructive,  is 
certainly  very  far  from  being  new. 
In  truth,  we  must  honestly  declare, 
that  the  avuncular  partialities  of  Mr. 
Green  are  quite  as  intolerable  as  the 
nepotism  of  any  uncle  of  whom  his- 
tory makes  mention.     To  hear  him, 
one  would  suppose  that  there  was  no 
other  surgeon  in  existence,  from  the 
days  of  Esculapius  to    the   present 
hour,  but  his  "  Uncle  Cline."    "  Un- 
cle Cline"   performed  this  operation 
— "  Uncle  Cline"  undertook  the  other 
experiment —  "  Uncle    Cline"    laid 
down  this  sage  maxim — ^and  •*  Uncle 
Cline"  recommended  that  mode   of 
treatment.     No  man,  in  fact,  in  our 
time,  is  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  "  Un- 
cle Cline."     Lord !  such  a  slaughter 
as  "  Uncle  Cline"  used  to  make  of 
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dogs,  to  see  if  their  spinal  marrow, 
after  being  divided,  would  reunite! 
The  bare  recital  of  his  experiments 
would  make  every  hair  on  the  head 
of  every  member  of  the  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Society  stand  on  end  for 
the  remainder  of  his  natural  life. 

It  will  be  perfectly  apparent  to 
every  observing  man,  that  the  con- 
secutive publication  of  Mr.  Green's 
lectures,  with  the  notions  which  we 
entertain  respecting  their  merits, 
coukL  never  have  formed  any  part  of 
our  project.  We  know  better  than 
to  attempt  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  our 
readers  by  serving  up  "  Uncle  Cline" 
at  breakfiast— '*  Uncle  Cline"  at  din- 
ncr — •'  Unde  Cline"  at  supper — ^and 
"Uncle  Cline"  at  lunch ;  unless  we  ven  - 
tured  to  curtail  the  lectures  of  the 
profeaaor  of  surgery  at  King's  College. 
Need  we  say,  then,  how  readily  we 
were  disposed  to  consult  Mr.  Grreen's 
feelings  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  lectures.  This  we 
were  certainly  prepared  to  do,  were 
it  not  for  the  unexpected,  the  very 
unusoal,  the  very  coarse,  and  we  will 
add,  unjustifiable,  proceeding  to  which 
Mr.  G^een  had  recourse  pending  our 
negotiations  with  him.  His  conduct 
at  once  relieves  us  from  the  observ- 
ance of  every  form  of  delicacy  towards 
him;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
prodaiming  it  to  be  our  deliberate 
intention  to  publish,  in  defiance  of 
his  ostentatious  threats,  his  lectures 
in  socfa.  quantities  as  are  consistent 
with  our  sense  of  what  is  due  to  Mr. 


In  this  very  number  we  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  this  gentleman ; 
lor  we  were  anxious  to  apprize  him, 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  of  the 
veiy  peculiar  influence  which  intimi- 
dation usually  produces  upon  our 
minds.  We  challenge  him,  then,  to 
make  good  his  threats  :  we  give  him 
notice  tfafit  next  week  we  shall  insert 
a  continuance  of  the  lecture  which 
in  our  present  number  :  not 
we  candQdly  confess,  with  the 
hope  <A  either  instructing  or  edifying 


any  portion  of  our  readers,  but.  for 
the  simple  and  useful  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion of  great  national  importance. 
Most  willingly  do  we,  therefore,  anti- 
cipate an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Green,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery ;  where,  it 
is  our  sincere  prayer,  that  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  justice,  and  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  profession  may  be 
triumphant. 


Mr.  Grreen's  extraordinary  Quix- 
otism has  compelled  us  to  devote  to 
it  much  more  space  than  it  deserves ; 
and  obliges  us  most  reluctantly  to  ex- 
clude many  original  communications. 
But  as  it  involves  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  to   the   liberty  of  the 

PBESS,  "  THE  PALLADIUM  OF  OUR  LI- 
BERTIES," indeed  the  best  interests  of 
every  man  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  medicine,  we  would  be  highly  cul- 
])able  in  allowing  it  to  be  assailed 
through  us,  without  an  ample  defence. 

To  this  subject  we  shall  recur  in 
our  next  number ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  deem  it  of  importance  to 
state,  that  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Green's, 
of  which  we  propose  at  present  to 
make  use,  were  in  our  hands  pre- 
viously to  the  date  of  Mr.  Green's 
public  prohibition. 


Public  Health, — There  is  a  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
now  prevalent,  possessing  a  great  de- 
pressing power  on  the  human  body. 
The  type  of  fever  b  extremefy  low ; 
and  there  is  an  epidemic  erysipelas, 
which  manifests  itself  to  a  vast  extent 
in  the  wards  of  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals. It  has  deterred  some  of  the 
surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  from  perform- 
ing operations  unless  in  extreme  cases. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  season  in- 
dicates the  approach  of  cholera,  and 
almost  the  certainty  of  its  prevalence 
during  the  summer  or  autumn. 
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WESTMINSTER    MEDICAL    SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  February ,  4,  1832, 

Dif.  SiOMOND,  President,  in  the  Chair,  . 
-  SxtKoardinary  Anatomical  Machine. 


Mb.  Co'stello  asked  permission  of 
the  Society  to  describe  the  most  ex- 
traordinary representation  of  the  hu- 
man body  which  was  ever  invented, 
and  which  was  not  more  astonishing 
in  its  structure  than  useful  in  its  re- 
sults,  as  it  wonderfully    facilitated 
the  study  of  anatomy.    He  was  bold 
to  state  that  the  originality,  beauty, 
accuracy,  and  extreme  fidelity  of  this 
piece  of  mechanism,   in  resembling 
every  part  of  a  human  body,  would 
receive  the  unanimous  applause  of  the 
meeting.     It  was  the  production  of 
Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris, .  and  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of.  a  prize,  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  that 
city.      It    illustrated    the    muscles, 
nerves,  arteries,  veins,  organs  in  the 
head«  chest,   and  abdomen;  and  al- 
loweld  the  separation  and  reunion  of 
the  minutest  parts.     It  enabled  the 
student  to  acquire,  in  one  month, 
more  knowledge  of  the  form  and  po- 
sition of  the  minute  organs,  than  if 
he  had  been  twelve  months  in  a  dis- 
secting room.     He,  Mr.  C.  had  been 
engaged  for  twelve  years  in  the  prose- 
cution of  anatomy;  but  had  this  great 
invention  existed  in  his  time,  he  was 
convinced  that  three-fourths    of  his 
labours  might  have  been  abridged, 
A  person,  a  stranger  to  anatomy, 
could,   by  studying  this  model,   in 
three  months  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  musdles,  layer  by  layer,  the  arte- 
ries, veiiis,  nerves,{l3anphatics,  with  a 
complete  view  of  ^e  parts  concerned 
in  regionary  or  surgical  anatomy;  a 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  brain, 
medulla  oblongata,  meduUa  spinalis, 
the  nerves  of  the  senses,  of  vision, 
smeU,  hearing,  taste,  the  great  sym- 
pathetic and  other  nerves,  a  complete 


view  of  the  arteries  of  the  eye,  note, 
mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs,  he&xt, 
diaphragm,  abdominal  and  pelvic  vis- 
cera, and  vessels,  with  the  stmetore 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  €xtremi*' 
ties.  Permission  was  granted  to  Mr. 
C.  to  introduce  the  subject.  Duimic 
the  removal  of  the  artificiBl  b0ft> 
from  its  case,  which  occupied  aome 

time, 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith  rose,  and  said, 
that    though    a    visitor,    he  shoHld 
take  the  Hberty  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  mieeting  to  a  subject 
which  had  been  noticed  this  day  in . 
one  of  the  medical  jonnials ;  and  one   i 
which,  sooner  than  insert  it»  had  he 
been  Uie  editor,  he  would  have  burned 
his  right  hand  to  a  cinder.    He  could 
not  name  it  at  present,  but  would  do> 
so  at  another    society   on  Monday  . 
evening.  Great  impatience  was  shewn 
by  the  society,  and  several  cries  of-:- 
name,  name — ^proceeded  from  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Ferguson  rose  to  order,  and 
objected  tQ  the  course  pursued  by 
Dr.  Smith ;  as  he  must  contend  that, 
unless  the  subject  concerned  the  ao- 
dety,  it  was  irregular  to  introduce  it. 
He  believed  it  refened  to  a  tbeologiool 
discussion  at  another  society,  with 
which,  the  present  meeting  had  no* 
thing  to  do,  as  they  were  medieal 
men,  and  not  theologians.  He  thought 
such  discussions  highly  in^roper  in 
scientific  societies. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Burnett  followed  on 
the  same  side,  and  moved  that  Mr. 
Costello  proceed  with  his  demonstra- 
tion. 

Dr.  White  thought  Dr.  Smith  ought 
to  be  heard,  if  his  subject  concerned 
the  society  and  the  profession. 

Mr.  Costello,  however,  commenced 
at  the  general  call  of  th^  meetin^^^ 
and  gave  a  concise  view  of  the  di£i« 
culties  that  alv^ys  impeded  the  pro- 
gress  of  anatomy,  wluch  compelled 
its  cultivators  toresortto  the  dissection 
of  inferior  animals — a  proceeding  in* 
teresting  in  itself^  and  one  which  in- 
troduced the  study  of  comparative 
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anatomy.  He  deplored  the  impedi- 
ments which  still  exist  in  this  country 
to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy ;  but 
he  confided  in  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gblature  to  ameliorate  our  condition, 
and-ptit  an  end  to  that  horrible  sys- 
tem of  supply  of  dead  bodies,  which 
no  dass  of  Society  could  condemn  in 
stronger  tenns  than  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Whatever  might  be  the  law 
on  the  subject,  it  was  obvious  that  dif- 
ficulties will  eidst,  for  a  long  time,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  anatomy,  in 
these  countries;  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, shicere  pleasure  to  request  the 
attention  of  the  society,  and  the 
whole  profession,  to  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  species  of  substitute  for  the 
human  body,  which  he  would  place 
before  the  meeting.  His  friend.  Dr. 
Auasoux,  had  spent  eight  years  in  con- 
structing it ;  and  he  ought  to  mention 
that  this  gentleman,  and  his  distin- 
guished preceptor.  Dr.  Civiale,  were 
contemporaries  in  their  studies ;  that 
each  cut  otit  a  separate  path  for  him- 
self, and  each  laughed  at  the  other  as 
a  Idol ;  though  the  results  of  their  re- 
spective labours  were  of  immense  be- 
nefit to  humanity  and  science. 

Mr.  C.  then  exhibited  an  arm  of 
the  machine^  which  bore  the  closest 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  human 
mibject ;  he  demonstrated  the  deltoid 
and  all  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder, 
which  were  instantaneously  detached 
by  M.  A.  as  he  proceeded.  M.  Au- 
Z011Z  then  removed  the  muscles  of  the 
fbve-arm,  one  by  one ;  shewed  the 
▼esaela  and  nerves ;  removed  the  pal- 
marfiBwda,  and  exhibited  the  tendons 
attached  to  the  fingers,  in  a  form  so 
natural,  that  a  burst  of  applause  fol- 
lowed. 

The  body  was  now  placed  in  the 
erect  position,  with  Mr.  Costello  on 
one  side,  and  M.  Auzoux  on  the 
otlier.  The  former  described  the 
mnficles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  while 
tiie  latter  removed  each  part  with 
great  rapidity.  The  demonstrator 
proceed^  to  the  face,  mouth,  nose, 
pfaaryox  and  larynz>  pointing  out  the 


minutest  nerves,  arteries,  and  tissues 
of  those  parts.  He  next  exhibited 
the  brain,  and  described  it  after  the 
manner  of  Gall ;  shewing  the  origins 
of  the  nerves,  and  every  part  of  the 
organ.  He  now  demonstrated^  .the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  thorax  was 
next  examined,  and  on  the  removal  of 
its  anterior  parietes,  a  general  burst 
of  applause  ensued.  The  illustrations 
of  the  great  vessels  were  really  asto- 
nishing. Mr.  C.  next  described  the 
heart,  in  the  minutest  planner,  after 
the  manner  of  Bichat. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Someryille  rose  to  en- 
quire whether  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
society  to  be  further  amused  by  the 
continuation  of  this  demonstration, 
as  he  and  many  others  came  to  hear  a 
discussion. — ^Ilie  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  the  demon- 
stration, and  a  good  deal  of  disappro- 
bation was  exqited  by  the  interrup- 
tion. 

Mr.  Costello  resumed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  stomach,  dia- 
phragm, liver,  spleen,  and  intestines, 
all  of  which  were  graphically  deline- 
ated. He  then  adverted  to  the  tho- 
racic duct,  great  sympathetic  nerves, 
aorta,  and  all  its  branches ;  iliac  and 
pelvic  vessels,  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
femoral  vessels.  [During  his  descrip-. 
tion,  there  was  a  member,  whose  name 
was  not  mentioned,  whose  ironical 
cries  of  hear,  hear,  excited  the  con- 
tempt of  the  majority  of  the  meeting, 
and  whose  want  of  courtesy  towards 
the  demonstrator  was  more  than 
once  remarkable.  £uch  conduct  would 
not  be  shewn  in  a  medical  society  in 
Paris,  towards  the  contribution  of  an 
ingenious  foreigner.] 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  C.  ob-^erved, 
that  the  young  French  gentleman  who 
separated  a  part  of  the  machine,  had 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  j 
that  in  three  months  he  excelled  stu- . 
dents  who  bad  been  dissecting  for .  a 
year.  He  observed  that  there  were 
three  sets  of  marks  on  some  of  the 
parts,  numerals,  capitals,  and  small 
letters,  which  had  reference  to  the 
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origin,  insertion,  and  relative  position 
of  organs ;  and  which  were  calculated 
to  enable  the  student  to  become  ra- 
pidly acquainted  with  these  requisites. 
He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  chao- 
tic pile  of  organs  on  the  table,  in 
proof  of  the  validity  of  his  assertions 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Gluxmock  rose  to  propose  a 
resolution,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  be  imanimously  carried,  that 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  society  be 
communicated  to  Dr.  Auzoux,  for  his 
politeness  in  submitting  his  truly 
astonishing  piece  of  mechanism  to  the 
meeting. 

The  President  addressed  Mr.  Au- 
zoux,  and  complimented  him  in  high 
terms  on  his  singular  and  important 
invention. 

M.  A.  replied  in  his  own  language, 
and  regretted  his  inability  to  address 
the  meeting  in  English,  but  requested 
his  friend  Mr.  Costello  to  do  so.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr. 
C.  for  his  having  honoured  the  society 
by  introducing  this  singular  invention 
to  its  notice,  before  it  was  exhibited  to 
any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in 
this  country. 

Dr,  Somerville  requested  to  apo- 
logize for  the  interruption  he  had 
given  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ; 
but  he  was  led  to  do  so,  iit)m  the 
vivid  description  of  Mr.  Costello, 
which  was  calculated  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  human  dissection  was 
unnecessary,  as  anatomy  could  be 
studied  on  this  machine.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  many  newspapers,  and 
of  the  Morning  Herald  in  particular ; 
an  opinion  to  which  no  medical  man 
could  subscribe. 

Dr.  Ferguson  fully  concurred  with 
Dr.  S.,  but  should  contend,  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  would  be  very 
much  facilitated  by  this  great  inven- 
tion. It  was  of  infinite  value,  where 
there  was  a  paucity  of  subjects  ;  and 
he  considered  that  surgeon  apotheca- 
ries should  possess  it,  as  it  would  en- 
able them  to  instruct  their  pupils  in 
anatomy,   during    their    apprentice- 


ships. In  saying  this,  he  wishedit  to  be 
understood,  that  he  did  not  speak  in- 
vidiously, but  as  large  premiums  were 
paid,  he  thought  the  pupils  should  be 
instructed  as  much  as  possible.  He 
was  not  unfriendly  to  any  class  of  the 
profession,  indeed,  he  almost  regret- 
ted  he  had  taken  a  degree  at  all. 

Dr.  Blicke  really  saw  nothing 
new  in  the  invention,  as  the  selfsame 
was  exhibited  thirty  years  ago  in  Ger- 
many and  Florence. 

A  Member  observed,  that  he  had 
studied  in  both  coimtries,  and  had 
never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He 
had  seen  splendid  wax  models,  in 
glass  cases,  but  nothing  resembling 
the  curious  and  unique  specimen  be- 
fore the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hunt  highly  applauded  the  in- 
ventor of  the  machine,  but  could  not 
admit  it  to  be  a  substitute  for  ana- 
tomy. He  should  be  sorry  to  allow 
a  person  who  studied  on  it,  to  operate 
upon  him  or  any  of  his  friends.  Mr. 
Brookes,  his  old  master,  had  used  wax 
models  many  years  ago  in  his  lec- 
tures. He  could  not  agree  that  ap- 
prentices were  neglected ;  he  was  of 
opinion,  they  could  not  be  better  in- 
structed than  they  were  at  present 
without  this  invention.  Dr.  Webster 
asked  the  price  of  this  machine,  and 
was  answered  £120.  He  therefore 
thought  it  was  not  accessible  to  stu- 
dents [to  which  several  members  si- 
multaneously replied,  it  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  every  medical  school  in  the 
united  empire.]  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  promised  to  have  a  speci- 
men in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  The 
original  may  be  seen  daily,  free  of 
expense,  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
at  3,  Leicester  Square. 

The  following  approval  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris, 
will  shew  the  value  of  the  invention, 
if  farther  proof  be  required.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed.  May  10, 
1831,  consisting  of  MM.  Adelon, 
Dubois,   Cruveilhier,   Breschet    Clo- 
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quet,  &c.  to  report  upon  this  machine, 
and  they  proceed  as  follows. — **  In 
1822-23-25,  M.  Auzoux  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy,  different  spe- 
cimens of  artificial  anatomy,  repre- 
senting many  parts  of  the  body.  He 
executed  his  figures  in  a  kind  of 
paste,  which  when  fresh,  might  be 
moulded  into  any  shape,  and  was  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  delicate  impres- 
sions. When  dessicated,  it  became 
as  hard  as  wood.  They  have  care- 
fully examined  the  parts  and  speci- 
mens, and  think  the  author  entitled 
to  great  praise  for  his  zeal,  ingenuity 
and  patience  ;  while  they  consider  hiis 
discovery  of  singular  importaiice,  and 
highly  deserving  of  encouragement 
from  the  Government,  as  France  has 
now  the  advantage  of  surpassing  all 
other  countries  in  the  art  of  anatomi- 
cal imitations.  Their  opinions  are 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the 
public  establishments  of  many  coim- 
tries  have  already  possessed  them- 
selves of  these  representations.  The 
eulogies  of  the  academy,  and  the  avi- 
dity of  stnuigers,  have  given  a  new 
ardour  to  their  confrere. 

After  many  years  of  labour,  M. 
Auzoux  submits  to  the  academy  a 
new  piece  of  anatomy,  which  is 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection; 
while  he  withholds  the  modus  fad- 
emdi.  He  takes  the  dead  body  of  a 
person,  of  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  undertakes  to  represent 
every  part  of  it,  however  difiicult  and 
minute.  His  new  model  is  for  supe- 
rior to  that  of  1825,  though  that  was 
very  ingenious ;  as  he  re-produces  all 
that  belongs  to  myology,  angeiology, 
neurology,  splanchnology  and  osteo- 
logy— ^^e  last  so  perfect,  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  real 
bones. 

The  finest  and  most  delicated,  as 
well  as  the  most  voluminous  parts, 
the  softest  and  the  hardest,  the  most 
superficial  and  deep-seated,  are  re- 
presented with  the  nicest  exactness 
in  form,   colour,  structure  and  con- 


nexions. The  reporters  do  not  de^m 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  all  the  details, 
but  only  to  those  in  which  most  at- 
tention is  fixed  by  your  commission, 
llie  heart  is  re-produced  with  great 
success,  by  means  of  a  section  of  the 
inter-auricular  and  inter-ventricular 
position,  the  organ  is  divided  into  two 
portions;  on  each  are  two  cavities, 
which  open  so  as  to  expose  the  valves. 
All  these  parts  re- unite  with  gre^t 
exactness,  there  being  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  division,  and  the  whole  repre- 
sent a  heart  of  the  natural  size.  All 
these  vessels  are  shewn,  from  their 
origin  to  their  termination. 

The  preparation  of  the  head,  upon 
which  they  find  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
larynx,  nasal  fossse  with  the  muscle, 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  which  accom- 
pany these  parts,  appears  to  your  com- 
missioners to  offer  a  ensemble,  which 
up  to  this  time  has  not  been  produced. 

The  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  have  been 
re-produced  in  all  their  minute  parts, 
so  as  to  give  an  exact  appearance  of 
the  apparatus  of  innervation. 

The  model  was  not,  however,  quite 
perfect  when  first  examined ;  M.  Au- 
zoux had  fallen  into  some  trivial 
errors,  which  were  removed  with 
greatfacility  on  being  pointed  out.  The 
machine  is  now  perfect ;  such  is  the 
zeal  of  our  confrere  y  every  part  can  be 
separated  and  re-united ;  and  the  liga- 
ments are  so  exquisitely  formed,  as  to 
admit  of  artificial  luxations,  as  in  the 
recent  subject. 

The  commissioners  assure  you,  of 
the  almost  entire  realization  of  your 
hopes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Emulation.  Ti:cre  is  no 
doubt  but  the  artificial  anatomy  now 
before  them,  will  considerably  abridge 
and  facilitate  the  study  of  anatomy  on 
the  human  body,  especially  in  the 
topographical  parts.  £ut  they  think 
with  you  and  the  author,  that  it  can- 
not supersede  or  dispense  with  the 
study  of  nature  on  the  dead  body  by 
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dissection.  But  it  will  wdnderfully 
abridge  the  labours  of  the  student  in 
the  anatomical  amphitheatre. 

M.  Auzoux  can  prepare  every  part 
separately  ;  and  therefore^  enable  stu- 
dents and  provincial  surgeons  to  pos- 
sess whatever  parts  they  desire.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  to  practical  sur- 
geons, who  can  study  the  relative 
positions  of  vessels  and  nerves,  before 
they  commence  their  cutting  operations 
on  the  Uving  body.  These  prepara- 
tions are  a  great  resource  for  public 
demonstration.  In  secondary  schools 
there  is  often  a  want  of  subjects  ;  and 
though  the  professor  is  obliged  to 
destroy  important  parts,  in  tracing  a 
vessel  or  nerve,  a  waste  that  can  be 
remedied  by  this  machine.  A  natural 
repugnance  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
exists  in  the  minds  of  those  out  of  the 
profession.  Nevertheless,  aU  must 
admit  its  utility ;  and  this  is  perceived 
by  the  Prince  whom  France  has  placed 
on  the  throne,  who  wishes  his  son  to 
study  anatomy. 

The  commissioners  recommend  your 
thanks  to  M.  Auzoux,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  this  report  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  which  they  strongly 
advise  these  anatomical  preparations 
to  be  placed  in  all  the  Royal  Colleges, 
in  all  secondary  Medical  Schools,  and 
in  all  public  establishments.  (Signed 
by  the  above  J  The  Academy  adopted 
this  report  and  its  conclusions.  The 
commissioners,  however,  forgot  to  no- 
tice the  great  utility  of  these  artificial 
anatomiod  preparations  in  warm  cli- 
mates, in  which  dissection  cannot  be 
practised  without  great  danger  to 
health.  The  vast  superiority  of  thede 
over  wax,  and  even  dried  preparations 
of  the  human  body,  consists  in  their 
durability  and  solidity,  which  with- 
stand a  great  degree  of  force,  even 
when  applied  by  solid  bodies.  The 
inventor  is  now  engaged  in  arranging 
a  skeleton  with '  the  ligaments  and 
representations  of  women  at  the  dif- 
ferent pmods  of  life  ;  also  at  the 
different  epochs  of  utero-gestation. 

Such  are  the  features  of  this  grand 


invention,  and  need  we  say,  how 
valuable  they  are  to  the  cultivators  of 
anatomy  in  these  countries  ?  We 
have  carefully  examined  every  part  of 
this  most  extraordinary  production, 
and  add  our  testimony  in  support  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  French  Commis- 
sioners. We  are  convinced  of  the 
vast  utility  of  this  machine,  and  of  the 
great  assistance  it  affords  the  anatomi- 
cal student,  and  indeed  to  every  man 
engaged  in  the  healing  art.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  should 
have  a  place  in  all  our  imiversities, 
English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  ;  in  all 
our  Medical  Schools,  both  public  and 
private ;  as  it  is  by  far  the  simplest 
and  easiest  means  by  which  a  student 
can  become  practically  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  enable  him  to 
follow  his  teacher  in  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  and  possesses 
all  the  advantages  detailed  in  this 
article.  It  is  the  finest  piece  of  me- 
chanism ever  devised  ;  it  faithfully 
represents  the  complicated  and  har- 
monious machinery  of  the  human 
body,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  animals,  and  of  all  other  me- 
chanical contrivances  that  can  ever  be 
invented  by  human  ingenuity. 


)^Oi^ttaI  3&q)Drttf. 

ST.  Thomas's  hospital. 

A  Case  of  Diseased  Heart, 

James  Harper,  a  currier,  aged  29, 
admitted  into  this  Hospital  Jan.  26, 
in  Jacob's  Ward,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  EUiotson.  states  that  he  has  been 
ill  for  some  time,  but  that  his  symp- 
toms were  only  urgent  within  the  Isat 
two  weeks,  and  that  he  was  first  at- 
tacked with  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities^ there  is  a  great  impulse  of 
the  heart,  with  bellows  sound  on  the 
left  side,  synchronous  with  the  pulse, 
a  crepitus  is  heard  at  the  back  part  of 
the  chest  on  both  sides,  a  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  a  dull  sound 
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on  percussion  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
cardiac  region 

Ordered  to  he  hied  to  a  pint,  and  to 
take  six  grains  of  calomel  every  night, 
and  an  ounce  of  the  supertartrate  of 
potass  every  morning.  31st,  shortly  be- 
fore  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  EUiotson^ 
he  was  seized  with  pain  across  the 
chest,  with  an  increased  difficulty  of 
breathing,  pulse  96,  scarcely  percep- 
tible, extremities  cold,  ordered  ten 
ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  from 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  by  cup- 
ping glasses  immediately.  He  ap- 
peared somewhat  relieved  after  the 
cupping,  but  afterwards  gradually 
sunk,  and  died  the  next  morning  at 
9  o'slock. 

His  friends  would  not  allow  the 
body  to  be  examined. 


Abscess  of  the  Liver,  Discharge  of 
Four  (hearts  of  Pus  hy  Puncture, 

John  Evans,  aged  28,  was  admitted 
into  this  Hospital  January  5th,  in 
William's  Ward,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Elliotson;  states  that  he  has  been 
a  sailor,  and  for  five  years  engaged 
in  voyage  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  trading  between  London  and 
Bordeaux.  Complains  of  having  been 
iD  for  five  months,  and  attributes  his 
complaint  to  his  having  been  exposed 
to  cold  and  inclement  weather.  He 
was  first  attacked  with  a  bilious 
vomiting,  and  an  acute  pain  in  the 
right  hypochondriac  region,  his  whole 
surface  becoming  of  a  saffron  hue ; 
there  is  a  great  circumscribed  tume- 
&ction  over  the  hepatic  region,  ex- 
tending to  the  umbilical  region,  with 
fluctuation  at  the  lower  part  of  it. 
Pulse  fiiU  and  irregular. 

Twenty  leeches  were  ordered  im- 
mediately to  he  placed  over  the  region 
of  the  liver. — And  five  grains  of 
calomel  to  he  given  every  night,  and 
this  to  he  followed  hy  a  dose  of  castor 
oil. 

6th.  Condnuea  the  same. 


A  linseed  meal  poultice  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  six 
grains  of  calomel  to  be  given  every 
night :  to  be  kept  on  milk  diet. 

1 1th.  Complains  of  very  acute  pain 
over  the  region  of  the  liver. 

Twelve  leeches  were  ordered  to  he 
applied  immediately  to  the  part  affected, 
and  one  grain  of  opium  to  he  taken ; 
five  grains  of  calomel  to  he  continued 
twice  a  day. 

14th.  Appears  somewhat  easier, 
but  still  complains  of  great  pain  over 
the  abdomen,  very  much  increased 
by  pressure.  The  same  medicines  to 
be  continued. 

I6th.  Continues  the  same.  Ordered 
six  grains  of  calomel,  to  he  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

20th.  The  patient's  health  is  a  little 
improved,  and  there  is  an  evident 
fluctuation  over  the  tumefied  region 
of  the  liver.  A  puncture  was  made 
by  Mr.  Ghreen,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  umbilical  region,  from  which  four 
quarts  of  a  thin  and  highly  fntid  pu- 
rulent matter  escaped.  Since  the 
operation  tiie  patient  has  been  much 
easier,  and  can  lie  down  wiliiout  pain. 

24tii.  Complams  of  great  weakness, 
the  pulse  rather  frdl,  soft,  and  easily  ^ 
compressed. — Ordered  arrow^root  anid 
two  pints  of  milk  daily. 

There  has  been  a  discharge  of 
hydatids  frx)m  the  puncture. 

29th.  Appears  to  be  gradually  sink- 
ing :  still  complaining  of  great  pain 
or  pressure  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
Ordered  three  grains  of  opimn  to  he 
taken  immediately,  and  half  a  pint  of 
wine,  daily.  If  the  pain  should  in- 
crease, the  wine  to  be  diminished. 

28th,  Being  very  utgent  in  his  re- 
quest to  leave  the  Hospital,  his  wife 
removed  him. 

He  died  on  Monday  the  day  after 
his  removal,  at  2  p.  m. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. 
Strong  adhesions  of  the  liver  to  the 
surrounding  viscera;   the  liver  con- 
siderably enlarged,  especially  the  left 
lobe,  which  was  fall  of  small  collec- 
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tions  of  fsetid  pus,  and  the  surfjace  of 
a  dark  colour,  the  right  lobe  almost 
entirely  degenerated  into  a  large  ab- 
scess filled  with  numerous  hydatids, 
its  proper  substance  forming  a  large 
and  thin  cyst.  The  gall  bladder 
empty. 

The  other  viscera  were  not  ex- 
amined. 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarked  that  this 
case  closely  resembled  one  described 
in  Dr.  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy. 


MIBCELLANS0U9. 

Db.  Hbwbtt,  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Phy- 
sician Extraordinary  to  the  King. 

Effect  of  Lightning, — On  the  4th  of 
last  month,  on  her  way  home  from 
Lisbon,  the  British  man  of  war,  the 
Despatch,  was  struck  by  lightning 
during  a  heavy  squall.  The  electric 
fluid  descended  by  the  wet  ropes  about 
the  main-top-mast,  and  the  main- top- 
sail sheets,  and  discharged  itself  in 
the  waste  of  the  ship,  inflicting  injury 
more  or  less  on  twelve  of  the  persons 
on  board.  The  feeling  experienced 
by  the  men  affected  was  a  burning 
heat,  succeeded  by  a  sensation  of 
extreme  cold,  and  numbness,  with 
abrasion  of  the  ])art8  so  affected. 
Some  had  the  cuticle  of  their  extremi- 
ties seared  as  from  the  application  of 
a  powerful  escharotic ;  but  all  had  the 
nerves  of  volition  or  sensation  of  the 
parts  struck,  more  or  less  violently 
affiected,  which  for  some  time  deprived 
them  of  voluntary  motion  and  feeling. 
A  few  complained  of  giddiness  and 
violent  pains  in  the  head,  whilst  the 
respiration  of  others  was  difficult  and 
laborious. 

Cure  for  Acute  Rheumctism. — Mr. 
Cox,  in  his  very  interesting  travels  in 
the  territory  adjoining  the  Colombia 
river,  recently  published,  gives  an 
account  of  the  method  of  ciuing  acute 
rheumatism  amongst  the  Indians,  the 
good  effects  of  which  he  experienced 
in  his  own  person.     An  old  Indian 


prevailed  on  him  to  visit  a  river  early 
in  the  moming  which  was  covered 
with  ice,  and  in  which  he  made  a  hole 
to  receive  himself  and  his  patient, 
both  stark  naked.  Whilst  there  the 
Indian  shampooed  Mr.  Cox  for  some 
time.  The  result  of  the  first  trial  was 
so  agreeable,  that  the  patient  returned 
to  the  doctor  and  the  ice-bath  every 
morning  for  twenty-five  times,  and 
declares  that  he  has  never  since  been 
troubled  with  the  slightest  rheumatic 
pain. 

Vaccine  Virus, — ^We  have  authority 
for  stating  that  the  able  and  active 
Director  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart.,  has  in 
the  kindest  manner  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  sending  by  post,  free  of 
expense,  any  reasonable  quantity  of 
vaccine  virus,  provided  it  be  exclu- 
sively for  the  poor. 

Natural  History  of  Man, — ^The  late 
Mr.  Hope,  so  well  known  as  the 
author  of  that  powerful  work,  "  Anas- 
tasius,"  has  left  behind  him  a  produc- 
tion on  Cosmogony,  which  has  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  His  theory 
of  the  origin  of  man,  of  which  we 
present  a  slight  outline,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  specimen  of  tliose  curious 
results  which  inquiries  in  science  will 
generally  produce,  when  these  in- 
quiries are  conducted  by  men  pos- 
sessing great  natural  talents,  learning, 
and  experience  of  the  world,  but  who 
are  destitute  of  the  scientific  acquire- 
ments which  would  enable  them  to 
select  the  right  path  of  investigation, 
as  well  as  to  take  an  accurate  view  of 
the  facts  which  they  obbcrve. 

*'  When,  in  the  progress  of  creation* 
the  elements  of  organised  substance, 
by  successive  combinations  and  decom- 
binations,  had  arrived  at  a  condition 
suited  to  the  formation  of  beings,  not 
only  vital  and  sentient,  but  intellectual, 
these  elements,  meeting  from  opposite 
points  by  pressure,  gradually  accumu- 
lated and  combined,  until  they  resulted 
in  man  !  This  process  going  on 
simultaneously  wherever  the  elements 
are  to  be  found,  it  follows,  that  every 
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part  of  the  world  so  circumstanced 
was  in  a  condition  to  produce  its  own 
human  formations.    The  genus  man 
thus  comprises  distinct  species,  each 
proceeding  from  its  own  peculiar  pa- 
rent stock,  discriminated  one  from  the 
other  hy  a  comparative  scale  of  excel- 
lence, both  in^physical  and  inteUectual 
capacity ;  the  former,   if  not  deter- 
mining the  latter,  at  least  being  its 
unerring  index.    Between  these  seve- 
ral reuses    is  a  boundary,  not    only 
distinct  and  well  defined,  but  impas- 
sable ;  so  that  a  Caffire  or  a  Samoyed 
could  no  more,  by  whatever  pains  in 
education  or  discipline,  be  elevated 
to  the   comprehension  of  European 
science,  than  the  dullest  of  brutes  be 
trained  to  the  sagacity  of  an  elephant ! ! " 
Due  Appreciation  of  Medical  Men, 
— At  a  time  when  the  motives  of  the 
medical  profession  are  so  industriously 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  abuse, 
we  are  happy  to  have  to  record  in- 
stances  in   which    the   disinterested 
services  of  the  faculty  have  been  ade- 
quately estimated.     We  J  earn  from  a 
correspondent  in  Exeter,  that  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters 
of  that  extensive  institution,  the  Ex- 
eter Dispensary,  it  was  proposed  and 
agieed  to,  that  the  medical  officers. 
Dr.  Hennb  and  his  coadjutors,  should 
receive  some  substantial  testimony  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  subscribers.     It 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  proposers 
(Mr.  S.  Mortimer)  that  to  reward  the 
medical  gentlemen  as  they  deserved, 
he  knew  was  out  of  the  power  of  any 
human  beings,  as  usefulness  such  as 
theirs   could  not  be  appreciated  by 
money.     It  was,  indeed,  of  a  rare  and 
singular  kind,   as  so  far  from  self 
having  any  influence  in  it,  they,  on 
the   contrsuy,   must  have   credit  for 
acting  in  opposition  to  it,  since  their 
private  practice  could  not  but  be  in  a 
degree  injured  by  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  Dispen-. 
sary .    He  repeated  it,  that  for  services 
such  as  they  had  rendered,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  their  fellow  men  to 
offer  anything  like  an  adequate  re- 


ward ;  but  deeds  such  as  these  had  a 
faithful  registry  elsewhere ;  and  though 
not  to  be  rewarded  as  they  deserved 
in  this  world,  they  most  assuredly 
would  in  the  next. — (Applause.) 

The  March  of  Anatomy, — Mr.  Cow- 
land,  of  Chelmsford,  not  in  the  pro- 
fession, but  known  to  the  public  as 
author  of  **  A  Spark  to  Illumine*" 
has  just  made  his  will,  in  which  he 
directs  that  two  days  after  his  decease, 
his  body  shall  lie  for  four  days,  three 
hours  in.  each  day,  at  his  dwelling- 
house,  for  such  surgical  operations  as 
the  resident  medical  gentlemen  may 
think  fit ;  with  permission  for  every 
practitioner  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment, residing  in  that  town  and 
vicinity  to  attend ;  but  no  other  per- 
son, except  his  relations  and  executors. 
On  the  last  of  those  days,  the  sur  • 
geons  shall  place  every  particle  of  his 
mortal  remains  in  a  coffin  for  inter- 
ment, and  on  the  following  day,  in 
the  church-yard  of  Chelmsford,  with 
the  usual  funeral  rites.  The  better 
to  insiure  his  wishes  being  carried 
into  effect,  he  has  chosen  a  surgeon 
for  one  of  his  executors. 

NECROLOGY. 

On  the  11th  ultimo,  at  Preston, 
John  Gilbertson,  Esq.  surgeon,  in  the 
4 1  St  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  14th,  at  Oldham,  James 
Cocks,  Esq.  surgeon,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age. 

On  the  1 8th  ultimo,  at  the  Green 
Bank  Hotel,  Falmouth,  aged  21,  Mr. 
Thos.  Hale,  surgeon,  son  of  Mr.  Hale, 
Bradford,  Wilts ;  and  Jan.  20,  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  aged  20.  These  young 
men  were  on  their  passage  to  Ma- 
deria,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health, 
but  owing  to  the  severe  gales  in 
December,  the  ship  (Ruckers)  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Falmouth  in  dis- 
tress. 

On  the  28th  ultimo,  at  Lichfield, 
Trevor  Jones,  M.  D.  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 

On  the  16th  October,  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's, Jamaica,  Mr.  Frederick  White- 
ley,  surgeon. 
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Dr.  Hall,  a  respectable  physician, 
St.  John's,  in  North  America,  lately 
fell  a  victim  to  his  solicitude  for  one 
of  his  patients.  He  was  returning 
from  a  visit  in  the  night,  in  a  vehicle, 
called  in  his  country  a  cariole,  and 
was  frozen  to  death.  The  poor  horse 
nearly  shared  the  same  fate. 

In  the  parish  of  Lanark,  Scotland, 
on  the  13th  ultimo,  Archibald  Howi- 
fion.  The  death  of  this  excellent  man 
merits  commemoration  in  this  Jour- 
nal ;  first,  because  he  was  raised  from 
the  lowest  walks  of  life  (having  been 
a  stone  mason)  by  the  liberality  of 
Dr.  Hbwison,  who  made  him  his  heir, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  because  the 
last  act  of  public  charity,  by  which 
he  endeared  himself  to  his  country, 
was  the  gift  of  £10.  in  cash,  a  live 
bullock,  and  a  cart  of  turnips,  to  the 
the  Lanark  Board  of  Health,  for  the 
uie  of  the  poor. 
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ELEMBNTSof  Diagnosls,  General  Pathology, 
and  Therapentics.  By  Bobert  Norton,  M  D. 
M.R.C.S. 

Obstetric  Medicine,  its  Principles  and 
Practice,  in  a  Series  of  Systematic  Disserta- 
tions on  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.  Bv  David  D.Davis, 
M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Part  II.  witfi  Three  Plates. 

Elements  of  Practical  Pharmacy.  By  Robert 
John  Kane,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  Dublin.  l2mo.  bds. 

Dr.  Quain's  Lecture,  Introductory  to  the 
Course  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  Session  l§31-2. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Medical  Properties  of 
Iodine,  more  particularly  in  Dropsy  ;  also, 
an  Account  of  the  Utility  of  Local  Blood- 
letting in  Hydrothorax  and  Bronchitis. 
Partly  translated  from  the  LaUn  of  T.  L.  C 
SchrcederVander  Kolk,  Med.  et  Art.  Obs. 
Doct.  Medico,  in  Nosocomio  Amst.  Cloda-. 
mciisis  subrubano.  By  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  A.B. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Complete  Exposition  of  the  Methods 
hitherto  adopted  for  proeuringSnbjects  forDis- 
section,  with  a  Plan  for  supply  ing  the  Anato- 
mical Schools  in  future,  so  as  to  effectnally 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  horrible  crime 
of  Burking.  Contained  in  an  Address  to  the 
British  Public.  By  a  Practical  Anatomist. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Dreams,  and  oUier 
Illusions.  By  W .  C.  Dendy ,  M.K.C.  S.,  ftc. 
18mo.  pp.  l54. 


Hints  on  the  Constitution  of  Dispensaries, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  rendered  of 
more  extensive  benefit  to  the  labouring  Po- 
Dulation.  By  John  Storer,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
M.R.S.L.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital  near  Nottingham.  Hatchard 
and  Son,  Piccadilly.  18S2.  18mo.  pp.  92. 


NOTICE    TO    COBBESPONDENT8. 

Wk  feel  great  gratification  at  the  immense 
number  of  oompiimentar}'  and  laudatory 
letters,  we  received  during,  the  week,  approv- 
ing of  our  labours  and  prophesying  success. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  lor  us  to  reply  to  one 
half  of  our  o^rrespondents  in  this  number, 
but  vvery  friendly  suggestion  shmllbe  attended 
to.  Communications  have  been  received  from 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  Dr.  Henry  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Eager  of  Paris,  Professor  Bur- 
nett, Dr.  Mann  Burrows,  Mr.  Evans 
Riadore,  Mr.  Dewhurst,  and  Professor  Green, 
of  King's  College. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  defer  the  inser- 
tion of  many  communications  from  press  of 
matter. 

Dr. is  quite  right,  the  Blueness  of 

our  contemporary  was  ad  captandnm.  It 
will  never  do;  there  must  be  something 
a  little  more  useful. 

Dr.  C Cheap  literature  is  the  order 

of  the  day,  and  why  exclude  it  on  medical 
science.  We  take  our  position  on  that  great 
feature  of  our  work ;  and  trust  to  the  taste 
and  self-interest  of  the  profession  for  support. 
The  surest  way  to  enable  ns  to  publish  the 
cheapest  periodical  in  existence,  is  by  every 
one  who  approves  of  it  taking  it  in. 

It  will  cost  merely  half  the  expense  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  the  buyer  may  as  well 
save  his  money. 

Longman's  Green  Advertiser  is  in  articulo 
from  congestive  cholera.  Agreal  struggle  must 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  extensive  luivertis- 
ing.  The  thing  only  lingered  for  the 
want  of  something  better.  The  publishers 
were  so  panic  strn^  at  the  announcement  of 
our  first  number,  that  they  refused  inserting 
our  advertisements ! !  I  They  foresaw  the 
sudden  death  of  their  bantling.  They  were 
quite  right.  Many  of  their  subscribers  have 
already  cut  them,  and  several  will  finish  the 
present  and  last  volume,  which  is  now  near 
Its  end — Now,  reader,  mark  our  generosity^ 
our  great  liberality  in  inserting  this  advertise- 
ment, without  remuneration. 

Several  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmer's 
Medical  Journal  have  also  found  ^heir  way 
to  356,  Strand— Every  one  exclaims  to  us 
'•  success  is  certain,"  "  go  on  and  prosper.'* 
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FraeturtM  of  ike  Cramum  toith  depretswn. 

Gentlemen, 
When  you  meet  with  a  esse  of  fracture  of 
Ibc  cranium  with  depression,  are  you  or  are 
yttt  not  to  trephine?  In  afanost  all  cases  ofin- 
jiuy  to  the  head,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  old 
surgeons  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation. 
But  Dessault  very  materially  improved  this 
department  of  surgery,  and  never  used  the 
trephihe,  except  in  cases  where  he  was  satis^ 
fied  that  there  was  extravasation  of  blood,  or 
a  depression  of  bone.  Modem  surgeons  have 
gone  farther,  however,  than  this,  for  they 
have  abstained  from  the  employment  of  the 
trephine,  even  in  cases  of  depressed  bone,  in 
which  no  symptoms  of  compression  were  ma- 
nifested. This  latter  practice  carries  with  it 
a  very  reasonable  appearance-— it  sounds  very 
rationally.  Now  other  surgeons  have,'  as  it 
were,  split  the  difference  between  the  two  op* 
posite  doctrines,  and  have  said  that  they 
would  not  trephine  simply  because  symptoms 
of  compression  were  present,  but  only  in 
cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  cranium.. 
But  aill  these  distinctions  may  well  be  cha- 
racterized as  mischievous  refinements ;  and  I 
•ay  this,  notwithstanding  that  I  am  aware  of 
die  existence  of  cases  of  fracture  with  de- 
pression, in  which  the  operation  was  not  per- 
fibm»ed,  without  any  bad  consequences  re- 
sufaiii^  from  the  omission..  My  uncle,  Mr. 
Cline,  used  to  mention  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  brought  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
with  an  ulcer  of  the  leg.  Whilst  he  was  under 
treatment  for  tMs  complaint,  it  was  discovered 
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that  the  patient  had  had  an  injury  of  the 
head  six  months  before  his  admission,  and 
that  there  was  actually  at  the  moment  frac- 
ture with  depression  of  bone.  I  need  not  say, 
that  notwithstanding  this  extensive  ii^ury, 
no  symptoms  of  compression  existed,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  cerebral 
functions.  In  addition  to  this  case,  I  may 
n^ntion,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  has  published 
seven  cases  of  fracture  with  depression,  in 
which  no  operation  had  been  performed,  and 
all  of  which  did  well.  But  in  these  eases  the 
depression  was  uniformly  slight,  and  the  p^ 
tients  were  all  young. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  state  these  facU  and 
cases  to  you,  in  order  to  show  that  I  am 
aware  of  the    instances  that  are  recorded, 
in  which  the  operation  of  trephining  has  been 
omitted,  when  fracture  with  depression  has 
occurred,  and  that  too  with  perfect  impunity. 
I  must,  however,  say,  that  as  a  general  rule, 
I  would  hold,   that     in    eases   of  fracture 
vrith  depression,  the  operation  of  trephining 
cannot  be  omitted,  without  the  hazard  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  the  patient ;  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  such  a  case  of 
injury,  you  have  the  hard  rough  edge  of  a 
piece  of  bone  pressing  against  the  dura  ma- 
tqr,  and  if  that  force .  be  not  removed,  you 
will  almost  certainly  have  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  to  which  the  patient  will  sooner 
Or  later  fall  a  victim.     Illustrations  of  tlie 
effects  of  the  two  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment may  easily  be  found.     Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  two  men  were  admitted  on  the 
same  day  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  each 
having  met  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  ac-* 
cidental  injury,  namely,  fracture  of  the  cra- 
nium with  depression,  attended  in  each  in- 
stance with  symptoms  of  compression.     Now 
here  was  an  occasion  which  admitted  of  a 
fair  trial  of  the  ordinary  means  of  relief.   A 
proposal  to  use  the  trephine  was  made  to 
each  of  the  patients.     The  one  submitted, 
but  the  other  declined.  The  man  who  under- 
went the  operation  very  speedily  got  well,  but 
the  other  patient,  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  inflammation 
within    the  cranium— he  became  delirious. 
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In  this  state  tbe  operation  was  had  recourse 
to,  but  without  avail,  for  the  inflammation 
had  proceeded,  and  the  unfortunate  man  fell 
a  victim  to  its  violence.  And  such,  gentle- 
men, is  uniformly  the  case  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. When  inflammation  is  once  esta- 
blished in  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  no 
possible  benefit  can  be  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  trephine :  the  inflammation 
win  go  on,  and  will  certainly  prove  fatal  to 
the  patient 

From  a  consideration  of  the  progress  and 
termination  of  these  cases,  and  of  many 
which  are  upon  record,  I  would  lay  down  as 
a  conclusion,  that  the  only  cases  in  which 
you  can  with  propriety  omit  the  operation,  is 
m  those  of  fracture  with  depression,  in  Uie 
young  subject,  or  in  cases  where  the  depres- 
sion is  slight,  and  unattended  witli(symptonn 
of  compression.  In  all  other  cases,  whether 
there  be  a  wound  of  the  scalp  or  not,  and 
though  there  be  no  compound  fracture  ex- 
isting, I  would  perform  the  operation<— I 
deem  it  to  be  an  essential  point  to  raise  die 
portion  of  bone  which  may  be  depressed* 
This  is  the  practice  which  I  would  advise  you 
to  adopt,  and  I  dare  say  that,  after  you  have 
had  experience  of  its  utility,  you  will  thank 
me  for  the  recommendation.* 

It  is  retUy  wonderful  how  long  the  brain 
may  remain  compressed,  and  hbw  long 
symptoms  of  compress!  on  may  exist,  and  how 
easily,  under  such  circumstances,  any  ope- 
ration performed  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  injury,  will  lean  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  This  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
militates  against  my  own  doctrine.     But  the 


*  No  practitioner  ought  to  midertake  the  ope* 
lation  of  trephining  without  having  duly  ccm- 
sldered  the  cautions  whidi  that  able  and  Jn« 
dMous  surgeon,  Mr.  Brodie,  has  left  for  his 
guidance.  "  l%e  removal,'*  savs  he,  **  of  a  part 
of  the  cranium,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  trifling 
matter.or  as  an  operation  which  we  are  warranted 
In  performing  without  snflicient  reason.  The 
procesa  by  wmch  the  aperture  in  the  cranium  is 
flUed  up  Willi  new  bone,  requires  many  years  for 
its  completion,  even  where  the  aperture  u  small ; 
and  where  it  is  large,  the  process  is  never  com- 
pleted at  all.  The  deficiency  of  the  cranium  must 
render  the  patient  much  more  liable  to  suflter 
from  accidental  injury,  than  he  would  have 
been  if  the  cranium  had  been  perfect.  The  cica- 
trix must  be  more  easily  penetrated  bj  a  cutting 
instrument^  and  more  likely  to  give  way  under 
the  force  of  a  severe  contusion  of  the  bone 
itself.** 

**  Without  r^errinr  to  these  remote  eonsa- 
qnences,  or  to  cases  in  wUch  it  has  been  care. 
iBsaly  or  taaiaoperty  perftwmed,  the  operation  of 
the  trephine  Isnot  to  be  reganled  as  one  altoge- 
ther free  from  danger.*' 

"  l^e  perforation  of  the  dEull,  and  the  re- 
ttoval  ot  a  part  of  it,  is  attended  with  a  certain 
degree  of  danger,  and  the  evldenos  hitherto  ad^ 
-tfnced,  is  in  frirour  of  ttus  opinion,  that  it  is  most' 
prudent  to  abstain  flnom  the  use  of  ^e  tr^hinc^ 
where  there  Is  a  fracture  with  depression  of  the 
graainm,  prodndng  at  the  time  nv  unfitvovaBle' 
.-Orarifoa-OMr.  iisv.  Y«li  XIV. 


case  on  which  Uie  statement  rests  is  quite 
unique,  as  far  as  I  know ;  it  occurred  under 
Mr.  Cline.  One  of  his  apprentices  was 
visiting  thedepfttat  Deptford,  and  discovered 
a  patient  who  nad,  as  he  found  upon  inquiry, 
lain  sometime  there  in  a  state  of  complete  un- 
consciousness. The  man  was  removed  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  His  chief  symptoms, 
shortly  after  his  admission,  were  apparent 
insensibility  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
total  incapacity  to  make  any  communication 
to  those  who  surrounded  him,  except  in  re- 
spect of  his  immediate  wants.  That  he  felt 
hanger  was  coneloded  from  the  grinding  of 
his  teeth — that  he  felt  thirst  was  evident 
from  the  smackin?  of  his  lips — and  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  that  he  wasconseioua  of 
the  usual  provocations  to  emp^jr  his  bowels, 
for  he  turned  on  bis  side  to  faciUtate  the  eva- 
cuations. But  here  all  tokena  of  his  con- 
sciousness ended.  It  was  noticed  as  a 
peculiarity  that  his  Angers  were  bent  perma- 
nent! v  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  besides 
which,  his  eyes  were  turned  np  completely 
under  the  up|)er  lids. 

In  this  case,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  frac- 
ture with  depression  of  one  of  tbe  parietal 
bones.  Mr.  Cline  employed  the  trephine  ; 
the  pain  which  the  operation  produced  ap- 
peared to  have  been  felt  by  the  patient ;  but 
after  it  was  concluded,  his  eyes  were  turned 
down,  his  fingers  were  restored  to  their  na- 
tural position,  and  on  the  verv  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  operation  war  per- 
formed he  sat  up  in  bed.  He  was  at  first 
stupid,  and  was  incoherent  in  his  speech ; 
but  ultimately  he  spoke  in  a  rational  manoar. 

When  brought  completely  to  his  seosasj 
the  only  thing  this  patient  remembered  aa 
having  latest  occurred  was,  that  he  served  oa 
board  a  vessel  which  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  a  capture  off  Minorca ;  that  he  was 
wounded  in  tne  struggle,  and  after  cruising 
for  some  time  in  the  snip,  was  put  into  aa 
hospital  at  Gibraltar.  The  affair  happened 
upwards  of  twelve  months  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  thus  it  occurred  that  to  this  patient 
one  whole  year  of  his  existence  was  in  reality 
a. complete  olank,  because  during  that  interval 
a  little  piece  of  bone  was  pressing  on  his 
brain.  1  am,  I  confess,  unacquainted  with 
any  case  in  the  whole  history  of  surgery,  in 
the  annals  of  physiology,  of  in  any  of  the 
reports  of  the  results  which  have  hetn  ob- 
tained from  the  investigations  into  the  human 
mind,  which  can  be  considered  as  similar  to 
that  which  [  have  now  described  to  you. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURB, 

Delivered  ky 

G.  J.  Odthkie,  Esq.  P.R.S.  P.R.C.S. 

February  the  lldi,  1832. 

On  Injwriee  qf  the  Knee-joint. 

Gentlemen, 

I  NOW  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
case  of  injury  of  the  knee-joint,  I  alluded  to 
last  Saturday,  in  which  amputation  of  the 
thigih  was  performed,  the  patient  having  died 
on  the  third  day  afterwards.  These  accidents 
are  always  of  die  most  serious  nature,  and 
deserve  your  best  attention,  for  if  good  is  to 
be  done,  it  is  to  be  effected  in  the  first  few 
days  after  the    injury,  and  if  the  effbrts 
of  the  anrgeon   fiiil,    the    result    is  usu- 
tXtj  frtaL     This  kind  of  injury  is  one  that 
requires  deeisioa  on.  the  one  hiaid»  uid-a  re- 
galar  treatment  oo  find,  principles  on  the 
other,  wlueh  I  shall  prooeed  to  explain.  The 
patient  in  qneatien  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
«o  the  2ftth  of  Deeember  last,  struck  the  in- 
sida  of  the  knee  against  a  rough  stone,  by 
which  an  opening  ?ms  made  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint,  and  the  integuments  were  bruised 
|0  a  considerable  exieiit*    Hodtd  notoome 
■nder  my  care  fordie  three  first  days,  during 
wluch  little  was  doose,  and.  the  external  parts 
had  ammaed  a  sloug^qg  character,  aeoom- 
paaied  by  high  inflammation,  extending  up 
the  thjgh  10  the  groin*    I  directed  him  to  be 
Med,  to  hava  cold  appttcatiOBs  to  the  thighs  a 
paidtice  to  the  part,  and  to  take  apeiieat 
saline  medicines.     The  oentnsed  parts  all 
ileaghed  away,  the  internal  condyle  becmne 
eompletely  exposed,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  amputation  would  ^  necessary,  and 
to  predict  that  the  resultwould,  in  all  probl^ 
bifity,  be  fiitaL    Matter  formed,  as  it  usually 
docs  in  snch  cases,  without  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  between  the  musdes  of  the  thigh, 
extending  upwards  to  the  groin,  and  was 
disdiaiged  on  pressure  in  great  quantity. 
The  ooBstitational  derangement  became  very 
great,  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  would  not  live 
to  that  period  of  comparative  quiet,  which  has 
been  considered  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  others, 
as  the  best  fi>r  amputation.     This  period  usu^ 
aUy  occurs  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  but 
is  one    and  the  greatest  objection  against 
delaying  amputation  until  that  time,  that  the 
potientwill  rarely  live  untftdie  proper  period, 
if  the  first  and  most  fitting  hours  be  neglected. 
I  requeeted  the    opinion  of  my  colleagues 
then  present  aa  to  the  propriety  of  amputat- 
ing, and  in  compliance  with  thewidt  ex- 
prtised,  deferred  it  until  the  Saturday  fol- 
Uwing,  the  2  let*  but  without  any  advantage. 
The  discharge  became  greater,  the  constitu- 


tlooal  inHndon  was  incrtased,  and  diarrliaia 
supervened,  which  greatly  weakened  tfae'ptf- 
tient,  and  left  so  tittle  hope  of  success,  that  I 
told  him  the  operation  offisred  only  a  very 
doubtful  chance  of  saving  his  life.    It  was 
one  which  he  alone  could  dedde  upon  taking. 
I  said,  I  was  quite  sure  he  could  not  live 
until  the  ensuing  Saturday,  keeping  his  leg 
on,  and  that  the  opentimi  would  possibly  be 
a  means  of  destroying  him  a  day  or  two 
sooner,  if  it  was  not  suceesiftd.    He  decided 
on  having  it  done.    You  will  recollect  1  told 
you,  befi^e  he  was  placed  on  the  table,  that 
it  was  not  improbable  he  might  die  under  the 
operation  ;  that  I  was  ftiUy  aware  that  it  was 
not  unlikely,  and  I  desired  you  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  it  took  place.    It  is  not,  gendemen, 
a  pleasukt  thing  to  <io  an  operation  under 
such  circamstanoes,  nothing  but  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty  can  make  any  one  do  it,  and  It 
is  not  every  one  who  could  do  it,  under  sndi 
eircnmstaaces.    It  has  occurred  to  me,  more 
than  once,  to  have  a  patient  die  on  the  table, 
under  one  of  those  great  operations  we  were 
obtiged  to  perftnrm  during  the  war,  and  no 
one  ever  saw  a  muscte  of  my  oountenanee 
dmnge,  the  slightest  tremor  of  my  hand, 
under  such  otr  any  other  circumstances.    The 
■MM  osNscfa  recti,  supported  me  in  these,  as 
on  all  other  occasiona.    If  I  have  had  these 
painful  moments,  I  have  also  had  those  plea- 
surable ones,  arising  firom  the  proud  feeling 
of  having  saved  the  Ufb  of  a  feUow><reatttre 
by  the  same  sort  of  decision.     There  is  a 
young  gentleman  calls  on  me  occasionally, 
whose  thigh  I  amputated  some  four  years  ago 
fer  a  disease  of  Ihe  knee,  under  nearly  similar 
drcumstaaces.    It  was  said  that  he  would  die 
under  the  operatioB)  I  recommended  his  fii- 
ther  and  mother  to  let  hhn  take  his  cliaiice, 
and  fimdly  as  they  felt  for  him,  devotedly 
attached  as  they  were  to  him,  diey  couiage- 
ouriy  decided  on  losing  him  a  day  or  two 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  might  have  doiie, 
or  of  saving  him  altogelher.    Their  dedsloti 
was  crowned  with  success.    I  out  off  his  leg, 
and  he  recovered  without  one  bad  symptom^ 
If,  therefore,  there  be  a  reasons^le  chance 
for  his  life,  always  propose  the  operation  fo 
the  patient  and  his  ftienids,  and  let  them  de- 
cide.    If  you  state  your  opinion  fairly,  you 
can  never  be  blamed;  and  if  you  are,  depend 
upon  it,   no   harm  will  ensue   to  you,  for 
having  done  your  duty  fearlessly,  honestly, 
and  te  the  best  of  your  ability. 

You  must  have  observed  that  the  mode  of 
operating  was  unusual.  I  cut  down  to  the 
bone  as  rapidly  as  possible,  retrai^ted  the 
whole  of  the  parte  together,  8e|Mirating  the 
attachmento  of  thd  muscles  from  the  bone, 
and  cut  it  very  short ;  four  inches  at  least 
was  Ufc  exposed  with  the  knee-joint.  After 
having  tied  the  arteries,  aiid  having  cut  sll 
the  Ugatares  short,  I  merely  brought  the  parts 
in  contact  with  three  strips  of  plaster,  placed 
apiece  of  comrnon  dressing  over  the  end  if 
the  stump,  and  left  it  to  suppurate.     If  union 
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hod  taken  place,  death  mmt  have  enraad ; 
the  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  a  free  and 
healthy  suppuration  taking  place,  in  due 
course  of  time,  under  which  the  muscles 
would  diminish  and  retract,  the  parts  become 
consolidated,  tmd  by  using  a  long  bandage  at 
or  after  this  period,  a  conical  stump  might  be 
prevented.  A  conical  stump  invariably 
takes  place  from  one  to  three  years  after  the 
best  posable  amputation;  but  the  conical 
stump,  which  has  not  the  skin  adhering  to  the 
bone,  gives  no  pain,  whilst  the  stump  which 
heals  by  granulation  from  the  bone,  is  al- 
ways coniod  from  the  beginning,  and  painful 
for  the  life  of  the  patient 

The  surgery  of  injuries  of  the  knee-joint 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  an- 
kle-joint, although  it  is  not  very  easy  to'  say 
why  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  common  in- 
jury of  the  ankle-joint,  which  renders  ampu- 
tation necessary :  the  capsule  may  be  torn  to 
half  its  extent,  the  tibia  iiyured  and  broken, 
and  yet  the  limb  may,  nay  will  be  in  general, 
be  saved.  The  slightest  injury  which  opens 
the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint  is  often  fatal. 
In  the  one  case  the.  general  rule  is  never  to 
amputate,  in  the  other  always  to  do  it,  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions.  Of  the  great 
number  of  injuries  of  the  knee-joint  which 
have  come  under  my .  observation,  I  have 
r^ely  seen  one  limb  saved,  and  very  fre- 
quently not  even  life,  where  the  condyle  of 
the  femur  or  the  head  of  the  tibia  has  been 
injured :  nay,  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  cap- 
sule alone  has  generally  been  fatal  to  one  or 
both. 

The  treatment  then  of  this  class  of  inju- 
ries deserves  and  requires  your  strictest  at- 
tention ;  every  thing  must  be  done  within 
the  first  two  or  three  days  or  never.  In  all 
cases  of  injury  opening  into  the  knee-joint, 
and  not  receiving  immediate  amputation,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  the  patient 
on  his  back,  with  the  leg  extended,  as  in  a 
case  of  broken  patella,  with  a  padded  splint 
beneath,  extending  from  below  the  calf  to 
.the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  are  then  to  be  brought  together, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  stitching  the  skin, 
and  the  skin  only,  as  an  old  lady  would  any 
coarse  material,  not  like  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, but  as  she  would  do  any  coarse  sack- 
ing :  then  apply  a  short  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster,  a  broad  compress  on  each  side  of  the 
wound,  a  small  long  one  over  it,  and  a  ban- 
dage. Keep  the  limb  cold,  apply  leeches,  if 
painful,  in  great  numbers,  bleed  from  the  ann, 
.  give  diaphoretics  and  anodynes,  but  not  pur- 
gatives :  your  patient  must  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible.  The  bandage  must  never 
be  so  tight  as  to  give  undue  pressure.  Your 
little  direads  may  be  removed  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  inflammation  cannot  be  subdued, 
and  matter  forms  :  you  should  then  give  it 
free  vent,  and  above  all  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  extend  up  the  thigh :  raise  the  body  of 
^our  patient,  and  make  openings,  and  deep 


ones  too,  if  necessary,  or  your  patient  will  ne- 
ver reach  the  period  forsecondary  amputation. 
In  all  cases,  where  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is 
extensively  opened  into,  and  by  a  lacerated 
wound,  the  safer  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
amputate  on  the  spot. 

On  Saturday  next,  gentlemen,  I  shall  de- 
liver a  clinic  on  that  case  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head,  and  probably  on  the  case  of  tumour  in 
the  ham,  simulating  popliteal  aneurism. 
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Gentlehen, 

I  COME  before  you  not  unaware  that  by 
some,  or  in  another  place,  I  might  be  looked 
upon  as  one  who  has  performed  the  part  of  a 
task-master  to  the  rising  generation  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  but  from  the  present  au- 
ditory I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
as  to  receiving  any  such  reproaches.  We  have 
met  in  the  very  focus  of  metropolitan  intelli- 
gence, in  the  centre  of  several  institutions,  re- 
nowned (and  justly  so)  for  the  cultivation 
and  encouragement  of  science  and  literature. 
We  are  surrounded  by  medical  schools  and 
public  hospitals,  and  the  name  of  almost  every 
one  who  is  eminent  for  attainments,  or  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  skill 
and  humanity,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  doors 
which  surround  this  house.  We  are'  rhet  for 
a  truly  noble  and  most  useful  purpose.  You 
are  not  assembled  by  compulsion  t  and  I  reckon 
implicitly  upon  a  fair  and  candid  interpreta- 
tion of  whatever  I  may  deem  it  my  duty  upon 
this  occasion  to  say. 

I  have  commenced  by  admitting  the  bare, 
though  almost  inconceivable  possibility  of  an 
accusation  being  brought  against  me  for  a 
deed  in  which  I  shall  glory  till  the  last  hour 
of  my  life.     I  have  been  chiefly,  if  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  solely  instrumental  in  adding  to 
the  claims  upon  the  labour  and  attention  of 
medical  students.     I  could  not  effect  it;  but  1 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  enjoining  upon 
such,  the  study  of  forensic  medicine.     Its 
importance  had  been  previously  recognized — 
but  its  cultivation  continued  optional.     Thus 
it  might  have  logger  remained,  had  not  strong 
examples  occurred,  under  my  own  observation, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  silence 
longer  upon  a  matter  so  essential  to  the  very 
vitality  of  professional  reputation.     To  the 
College  of  Physicians  I  made  no  representa- 
tions, for  they  profess  not  to  meddle  ifrith  the 
course  of  education ;  to  that  of  Surgeons,  I 
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caniidered  it  equally  lueleM  to  applyi  for  rea- 
•ooB  which  you  can  be  at  oo  leas  to  CQi\jec* 
tare : — ^but  I  saw  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part 
of  Apothecaries'  Court — ^the  only  corporate 
body  armed  with  real  professional  power — ^to 
discharge  their  highly  important  duty  to  the 
pabticy  as  well  as  the  profession,  by  taking 
eare  to  enjoin  such  a  course  of  education,  and. 
such  a  test  of  fitness,  as  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  guarantee  the  citizen  from  the  danger 
of  inefBdent  medical  aid — and,  on  the  other, 
secure  to  the  practitioner  the  substantial  benefit 
which  must  result  from  due  qualification.  To 
them  only  did  I  address  myself;  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  representation 
promptly,  and  even  handsomely  appreciated. 
This  arose  entirely  out  of  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  matter — ^for  with  any  member 
•f  the  Court  of  Exanuners  I  had  not  the 
slightest  personal  interest ;  and  may  say  that 
I  have  none,  whatever,  at  the  present  mo-^ 
menL 

Whatever  the  preliminary  merits  of  the 
case  may  be — ^in  whatever  quarter  there  may 
be  supposed  cause  of  umbrage,  or  to  whomso-. 
ever  thanks  may  be  due — it  matters  not» 
Here  we  are  assembled,  for  the  first  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  injunction  which  has  been 
laid  by  this  Court,  and  laid  under  circum- 
stances requiring  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
plaoadon. 

The  study  of  forensic  medicine  is  now 
imperative  upon  all  candidates  for  the  licence 
at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  who  shall  have  com- 
menced their  attendance  on  lectures  subse-. 
quently  to  Jariuary  1,  1831.  .  And  this  is  a 
law  which  comes  into  fiill  force  in  October 
next     Consequently,  I  must  admit,  that  you 
need  not  enter  to  these  lectures  until  then ; 
but  may  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the  in- 
^ruction,  and  certificates  will  be  at  your  ser- 
vice.    Here  let  me  interrupt  the  strict  order 
of  remarks,  by  laying  down  to  you  the  dis* 
tinction  between  tickets  and  certificates.   The 
ticket  which  the  pupil  takes  from  the  teacher, 
is  merely  a  token  of  his  right  to  enter  the 
lecture  room,  and  to  be  registered  as  a  pupiL 
The  certificate  declares  what  sort  of  a  pupil 
he  has  been — good  or  bad  (for  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  certifying  tbat  I  had  not  seen 
t  regular  absentee  for  so  many  weeks,  or  that 
sach  and  such  a  person  had  made  no  progress 
in  the  study  of  forensic  studies.)    To  the  cer- 
tificate the  court  will  look,  and,  I  believe,  to 
that  only.     For  the  ticket  you  will  have  to  pay 
— the  other  document  you  must  earn.  For  my 
own  party  I  disapprove  of  making  such  a  deed 
a  matter  of  form,  by  copperplate  work  and 
fine,  thoug'h  absurd,  engravings.     It  is  my 
^^ga  to  draw  distinctions,  and  to  write  out, 
^fiberately,  my  opinion  of  the  party  who  may 
^ply,  when  the  time  shall  come.     The  dili- 
J^ent  atadent  shall  be  praised,  but  the  idle  fop 
shall  be  described.    Talent  is  as  God  pleases, 
b«t  mdmstry  is  in  the  power  of  every  healthy 
^d  honestly -disposed  person.  Therefore, yotifi^ 
I — you  whose  parents  or  guardians 


— whofe  friendi,  «r  it  msy  be,  wfaoie  undi- 
rected dispoeition  and  uncontrolled  funds  have 
been  the  causa  or  agency  of  your  entering  the 
lists  of  our  profession,  I  have  done  no  nmre 
than  a  preliminary  duty,  in  placing  the  good 
and  the  evU  before  you.  It  ts  for  you  to 
choose  :  but  few  know  better  than  I  do,  how 
the  consequences  of  a  bad  beginning  stick  to 
a  man,  whatever  he  may  be — ^in  whatever 
rank  or  station,  in  whatever  profession — 
stick,— aye,  and  stick  &st  to  him,  por  lipb. 
Begin  well ;  and  should  difllculties  occur  in 
your  future  progress,  the  habits  which  you 
have  acquired  early,  will  accompany  yon  like 
armour,  and  bear  you  like  a  vigorous  charger, 
comparatively  scatiieless,  happen  what  may. 

To  return,  however,  firom  this  ethicftl  di- 
gression :— 

The  ii^unction  to  take  up  forensics,  in  the 
second  year,  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
opinion  that  I  have  all  along  expressed,  that  a 
beginner  in  medicine  could  reap  but  little  ad- 
vantage from  turning  his  attention  to  this 
subject ;  and  that  I  do  not  wish  any  pupil  to 
seek  such  instruction  as  we  here  profess  to 
give,  until  he  shall  have  been  fhirly  grounded 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  medical  know- 
ledge. Upon  this  point  I  purpose  to  expand 
at  an  early  opportunity :  in  the  mean  time  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  it  is  as  unlikely  to  make  a  medical  iurist 
of  him  who  brealu  his  head  against  medical 
jurisprudence,  while  he  ought  to  be  studying 
anatomy,  chemistry,  and  otiber  branehes,  as  it 
would  be  to  make  a  natural  philosopher  of 
one  who  might  begin  with  nuneralogy,  geo^ 
logfy  optics,  or  ot^rofioaiy— 'While  he  ought  to^ 
be  under  sedulous  application  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithsnetic 

It  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  or  impeofito 
able  manner  of  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
passing  hour,  if  I  impart  to  you  the  origin  of 
my  peculiar  connexion  with  the  public  busi- 
ness of  medicine,  as  distinct  from  its  private ; 
and  I  use  the  term  peeuUar,  because  I  may 
avow,  that  in  England,  I  have  stood  ab* 
solutely  a^ofie  in  (his  matter  I  Other,  and 
more  talented  persons  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance from  time  to  time;  but  there  has 
been  a  lack  o(perseverasice  among  them.  Ta 
account  for  this  would  be  no  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, but  such  an  undertaking  I  can  hardly, 
upon  this  occasion,  make.  I  shall  not,  ho^r- 
ever,  treat  existing  proposals  with  the  same 
degree  of  delicacy.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  so  long  as  nothing  but  expense,  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitaMeness,  were 
the  rewards  to  be  reaped  from- professing  the 
business  of  the  medicBl  jurist,  t  was  left  in 
full  possesaion.  But  when  the  apothecaries 
opened  the  eyes  of  medical  men  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  our  branch  of  essential  ser- 
vice, I  had  the  i^ieasuKe  of  seeing  that  teach- 
ers sprung,  in  a  manner,  out  of  the  ground. 
They  rose  like  magic,  and  the  Journals  have 
been  long  filled  with  their  announcements. 
I  cannot,  however,  ascertain  (with  one  or  two 
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ezoe^oni)  that  any  of  them  are  honajld^  at 
wack;  perhaps  thej  ha^e  now  begun  to  maka 
febetr  preparations,  which  every  man  must  do 
who  desires  to  qualify  hsmself  for  the  import-' 
ant  duty  of  imparling  instroction;  and  a 
teacher  ought,  unquestionably^  to  be  armed 
with  a  considerable  share  of  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  subject  matter  professed  by  him, 
should  it  be  one  of  practical  application. 

My  acquaintance  with  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence is  not  of  yesterday's  date.    In  160S  (if 
I  mistake  not,  for  I  have  no  books  to  consult) 
a  chair  was  endowed  by  the  very  government 
under  whose  auspices  we  live  now,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  first  pro- 
fessor, was  the  present  Dr.  Duncan,  who  so 
ably  teaches  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 
His  lectures  were  delivered,  for  the  tot  time, 
in  the  summer  of  1810,  and  I  was  <me  of  his 
original  pupils.     It  struck  me,  even  at  that 
early  period,  that  the  n&vtlhf  otihe  study  waa 
even  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  its 
uHUty  and  iHtportcmee,    However,  that  went 
afanost  out  of  my  head  during  a  busy  period  of 
several  yeurs  Irhich'I  pasMd   in  the  army 
fnedical  department  :  this  period   came  at 
length  to  a  dose,  and  I  betook  myself  again 
to  ttie  metropolis  of  my  native  country.  Here 
I  met  wHb,  the  French  translation  of  Metz- 
ger*s  System  (I  think  it  is  called)  by  Ballard ; 
and,  although  it  is  by  no  means  a  ponderous 
volume,  it  is  a  cydopsedia,  ahnost  in  itself, 
of  forensic  medicine. 

This  aroused  my  dormant  propensities  t 
and  perceiving  that  a  path,  which  had  ever 
been  a&vourite  OQe,was,inpdntoffoct,un- 
eecupied,Igatlieredtogetherallthe  ether  books 
which  I  coaldfind  uponthesubject,  andbegans 
to  thinkfor  myself  upon  the  points  of  aivange- 
ment  and  adaptation  to  British  purposes.    A 
'Course  of  lectures  was  accordingly  delivered 
80  fiur  back  as  the  year  1820,  which  was 
tolerably  well  attended.      About  the  same 
time  a  note  book,  which  I  had  somewhafrcare* 
lUly  prepared,  was  lent  to  an  eminent  bar- 
rister going  the  drcuit,  who  had  two  cases 
of  indictment  for   e/M'4nur€er  to  defend. 
Both  his  clients  wete  acquitted;  and  he  pro- 
lessed  that  he  had  derived  very  great  advan- 
tage from  the  perusal  of  the  notes  in  question. 
Here  was  great  encouragement;  and  I  next 
ventnied  into  print  My  book  wae  favourably 
received  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  profosslon.     Of  thie 
work  another  and  more  appropriate  oocasloa 
will  occur  for  speaking :  at  present  I  shdl 
oBly  say  that  I  reooaoniend  it  as  my  text 
hook ;  and  that  I  have  hitiheffto  seen  little.  If 
any  cause,  to  retract  any  opinion  therein 
promulgated.      Improvements  I  hope  it  is  in 
my  power  to  malcein  future  editions  ;~4cqui- 
eitions  of  intelligence  I  eentinue  almost  daily 
to  receive  from  many  quarters ;  and  while  it 
ii  my  own  delight  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ptogieea  of  the  sdenoe,  I  have  an  ad^mntage 
of  which  every  sciendfio  applicant  cannot 
boast  ■  ^vhich  is,  that  this  sdenoe  keeps  pace 


with  me.  Hardly  a  public  Journal  comes  out 
which  does  not  contribute  new  fiicts,  nay, 
even  discoveries,  in  medico-legal  matters  ; 
and  these  I  have  made  a  rule  of  recording, 
of  verifying,  or  rejecting,  if  unfounded. 
Proceeding  upon  the  inductive  method,  I 
have  gone  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
succeeded  at  length  in  laying  down  doctrines 
and  prindples  wldch  I  understand  have  fiud- 
litated  the  labour  of  others. 

In  the  course  of  these  pursuits,  I  was 
vexed  at  perceiving,  not  only  how  frequetttly, 
but  even  how  uniformly,  medical  witnesses 
broke  down  in  the  courts.     I  could  not  help 
eompasnonating  them ;  and  resolved  to  sub- 
Boit  myself  to  the  same  sort  of  martyrdom,  in 
order  that  if  I  did  not  discover  a  remedy  for 
their  sufferings,  I  might,  at  least,  have  the 
melancholy  saUsfaction  of  suffisring  with  them. 
I,  therefore,  contrived  to  get  myself  into  the 
situation  of  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  bdng 
enabled  to  speak  from  personal  experience. 
I  stand,  therefore,  before  you  as  a  person  of 
practical  experience  in  the  matter  of  forensic 
medidne.    In  the  course  of  four  months  I 
saved  four  persons    (whom    I   thoroughly 
believed  to  be  innocent)  from  a  verdict  of 
guilty  on  accusations  of  murder;  and  whom 
erroneous,  if  not  unprincipled,  medical  evi- 
dence would  have  consigned  to  the  scaffold. 
This  is  no  boasting  assertion;  and,  as  the 
readiest  vouchers  for  the  ftct,  to  which  it  is 
In  my  power  at  present  to  direct  attention,  I 
shall  say  that  in  the  Lancet  for  April,  1829 ; 
in  some  of  the  subsequent  numbers  of  the 
same  journal ;  in  a  published  lecture  deli- 
vered in  the  university,  and  In  some  of  the 
daily  pliers  of  the  same  period,  you  will  find 
oopious,  if  not  fiiU,  accounts  of  these  transac- 
tiona    One  thing  occurred  of  rather  an  un- 
usual nature  ;  which  having  proved  to  be 
the  exdting  cause  of  die  edition  now  made 
to  the  sum  of  medical  education,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  reveaL 

I  strolled  into  the  Old  BaUey  court  one 
Friday,  Sept  11,  1829,  (soon  afier  the  oc- 
currence of  die  cases  just  alluded  to),  while  a 
poor  foreigner  (a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and 
with  whose  case  I  possessed  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance)    was  standing  his  trial   on  a 
charge  of  murder.    Two  witnesses,  professing 
to  be  medical  men,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  business  almost  from  the  beginning,  gave 
such  disgusting  tesdmony,  that  £esheri£rand 
the  legal  gendemen  implored  me  to  interfere. 
This  I  resisted  for  some  dme ;  but,  at  length, 
I  heard  such  ignorant  asserdons  diat  I  cmild 
not  persevere  in  my  resistance.     The  result 
of  my  presenting  myself  as  a  witness  oh  be- 
half  of  the  prisoner,  was  his  prompt  acquittal ; 
and  not  only  a  prompt,  but  unquestionably  a 
just  one.     The  ulterior  consequences  were,  a 
representation  on  my  part  to  the  Apothecariea' 
Company,  upon  the  necesssity  of  doing  some* 
diing  eompubory  fot'  the  redemption  of  the 
professional  character,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
practidoners  being  licensed  by  them,    and 
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tuKm)  thftt aUcftndidailag  finr. iM  Uoenae^Nttt 
■tttdy  voKSMMC  MBMCiME,  has  been  the 
tetnlt  of  my  representotioM. 

Thaa*  few  ohfenfalioB«niay,perhapi,  istiify 
the  j^iMi^tfr  past  of  those-  present,  who.  ave- 
piesBuig  fbssnrard  to  the  lugh  caUiafli  which 
will  constitutethem  roediail  pnctitioncvs  { 
but  I  most  pay  my  respects  to  two  or  three 
«dwr  rlassnSi  -fiytistSMlaffcwi,  thai  I  heUe^ 
to  be  presents  also  I  must  say  aomething 
to  ]iie^oalm«n  already  engaged  in,  or  qua^ 
Uiied  lbr»  the  dischuge  of  their  ordinary 
dnties.<--rl  mist  endeavonr  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  m§Mfn\  prwtUkmgrM. 

Yott,  then,  gentlemen,  are  those  upon 
whom  the  dnty  ought  to  devolTe ;  and  upon 
whom  it  Tery  firequently  does  devoWe,  of 
enlightening  die  tribunals  eoneeming  medical  . 
doc^ines,  fe«t0»  foid  opinions.  /In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  I  linow  well  to  what  you 
are  sul^ected  in  the  way  of  losses,  crosses, 
disappc^ttnfntB,  and  ioQipedimentB  to  per- 
aonal  interests.  The  tax  upon  you  is  not  only 
gtieTOus,  but  absolutely  unjust  I  wonder 
not  that  you  aeiie  ataaosteveryopportunity  of 
fnmiahing  substitutes  ;  though  it  cannot  be 
Ibr  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  profes- 
sion that  such  a  practice  shoiUd  continue. 

Why  medical  men  should  have  to  contri- 
bote  so  heavily  to  the  support  of  public  jus- 
tice, ia  a  question  that  will  tuot  bear  discus- 
sion I  in  tfieve  is  neither  reason  not  justice  in 
the  practice^  and  nothing  to  be  pleaded  in  its 
ftwonr  beyond  established  custom,  and  want  of 
legal  protection.    To  the  euttcm  I  apprehend 
ll^  yon  yourselves  ve  main  contributors ; 
becsuse  you  do  npt  stand  up  so  stoutly  as 
you  might  do.  £Mr  your  own  interests,  rights, 
and  ifmnnfiratioik     You  all  complain  of  at- 
tgndanrw  on  Coroners*   Inquests,   and  you- 
have-but  too  much  reason  to  do  so;   but  so 
so  long  aa  the  oountry  is  beleagured  with 
anch  Coroners,  aa  we  have  to  deal -with,   who, 
hi  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  can  perform  no  m(*re 
of  their  <gta>wMe?  duty  Aan  could  be  done  by 
any  attorney's'  derh  (however  «i^  eduaated), 
^  thing  will  continue  as  it  is,  unless  our 
piofitsstoi^  rises  to  a  man,  in  their  own  de- 
fence.     We   want  union  and  co-operadon 
■ova  than  any  class  of  society :   we  are,  ia 
te»  a  rope  of  sand— composed  of  particlea 
that  hnvn  Uttle  attraction  either  of  cohesion 
^  mn^t^<">'    Forensic  mcdiciney  iC  I  am 
mistaken,  ofisrs  a.cement.;   do 
it ;  for  I  pffomise yon,  and j^pledge 
f,  that  in  »  £9w  days  you  shall.see  tlufc 
It  ia  ^  o|i£  power  to  remedy  these  eyils.   We* 
ttstefiurey  invite  the  actual  members  of  the 
fBofession,  to  attend  not  so  much  the  doc- 
trines and  instructions  we  undertalte  to  de- 
lhrer,aatbe  suggestions  fi»r  their  own  advan- 
♦HgH    even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  yiew— 
which  we  purpose  to  aiWanee.    Come  unhesi- 
tatingly, a»  Aen  as  yon  can  make  it  oonve- 
went ;  yon  will  here  find,  fearless  and  aealous 


There  may  also  be  present  some  gentle- 
men of  the  legal  profession ;  and  to  such, 
oat  of  courtesy,  a  few  words  are  unquestion- 
ably due.  The  fewer  I  make  use  of;  provided 
they  be  to  the  purpose,  the  better.  It  is  my 
wish,  gentlemen,  to  bring  the  professions  of  law 
and  physic  into  mere  intimate  acquaintance; 
and  to,  aocompUsh  this  object  has  been  the 
labour  of  a  not  inactive  life.  Why  should 
tar,  fer  instance,,  be  afraid  of  yea  f  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  met  with  nothing  at  your 
hands  but  polite  and  even  kind  treatment, 
exoept,  perhaps,  from  one  or  two  quarters^ 
whidi  I  know  you  look  upon  as  contemptible. 
I  know  that  you  are,  generally  speaking,  de- 
sirous of  being  ittttnieted  by  it$,  when  medical 
matters  are  submitted  to  your  management, 
and  to  me  it  has  ever  been  mpleamrt  to  take 
my  plaee  in  the  witness-box.  Yet  there  are 
many  tldngs  to  which  you  would  do  wisely, 
in  my  opinion,  if  you  were  to  devote  som<s  at- 
tention in  the  course  of  your  prelimiuiury 
studies.  Thus,  when  we  might  have  oocasion 
to  consult  and  work  together,  much  time 
would  lie  saved,  fer  we  should  readily  under- 
stand each  other.  Our  interests  can  never 
dash;  and  jealousy  or  rivalry  between  us 
is  quite  out  of  question.  We  wish  to  con- 
ciliate, and  approach  you,  do-  not  repel  us, 
because  ysur  profession  is  a  path  tp  political 
honours  and  distinctions)  while  ours  tUone 
holds  out  no  reward  of  any  eoUatetal  de- 
sqription. 

Are  there  present,  any  ^hp  areaconstamed 
to  sit  upon  juries  f  If  so,  let  me  tell  them, 
that  they  have  often  been  led  into  the  most 
4wful  mistakes,  from  ntft  knowing  the  nature 
^d  value  of  professional  testimony.  Reelect, 
and  all  present,  must  recollect,  tiie  cases  of 
Elisabeth  Fenning  and  James  Butler.  These 
are  beacons,  which  can  never  be  hurled  iiom 
the  sight  of  society.  Tiie  one  was  hanged 
upon 'the  downright  mistake*  of  a  medical 
witness ;  and  the  other  was  also  conducted  to 
an  ignominious  death  because  due  pains 
had  not  been  taken  to  bring  forward  chemi- 
cal inteUigepce  in  his  fevour.  There  are 
now  and  (]ben  occasions,  upon  which  circum- 
stantial or  presumptive  evince,  must  be  re- 
ceived wi^  suspicion.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  intelHgent  English  house  keeper, 
who  may  Aot  acquire  some  useful  knowledge 
here. 

.  It  is  necessary,  that  I  should  add  a  few 
wordsr  concerning  the  ^ooaimer  of  procjMding 
which  it  ia  intended  to  adopt  That  a  Pro- 
/ju$9r  rf  the  ^ijaeent  Unwereitiff  one  of  the 
•riigMuiJ  Professors  sliouldleoture  in  a  private 
house,  may  appear  .to  require,  explanation. 
Satisfectery  explanation  I  certainly  could 
give,  but  it  will  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to 
let  the  circumstanoa  explain  itself;  which  it 
will  ere  kmg  do.  In  the  nMan  time,.  I  de- 
sire to  observe;,  that  I  calculate  upon  the 
most  effective  aid  being  afforded  by  the  gen- 
tleman, who  has  associated  himself  vrith  me 
in  the  undertaking.    He  may  vm  be  much 
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known  loathe  puKlk,  for  his  opportunities  of 
making  a  public  appearanee  have  been  few : 
but  I  have  long  and  intimately  known  him, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  may  say,  that 
I  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  peculiar 
pursuits.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
him;  and  should  the  unexpected  event  occur 
of  an  interruption  to  my  proceedings,  on  the 
part  of  health,  a  sacrifice  which,  among 
otkert,  I  have  had  to  make  in  the  public 
caus^ — ^he  is  so  conversant  with  my  ideas, 
and  so  well  acquainted  with  my  manuscripts 
and  other  materials,  that  I  shall  be  consoled 
by  finding  my  place  so  ably  occupied.  Rely 
upon '  it,  however,  that  I  shall  not  delegate 
any  thiiig  which  I  may  undertake  to  perform, 
except  ttom  the  direst  necessity  ;  and  the  un- ' 
dertaking,  as  regards  both  Mr.  A.  and  myself 
ii  the  following. 

It  is  proposed  to  deliver  the  lectures  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday.  The  Monday  and  the  Friday  lec- 
tures will  be  reserved  for  the  general  details 
of  the  subject,  as  laid  down  in  the  prospectus 
which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands ;  and 
these  I  purpose,  with  the  help  of  Providence, 
to  deliver  pertonally.  After  a  few  introduc- 
tory and  general  instructions,  my  colleague 
wiU  enter  upon  the  subject  of  toxicology, 
or  death  by  poisoning.  These  lectures  and 
demonstrations  we  design  shall  be  given  upon 
the  Wednesdays,  pari  passu  with  Uie  general 
course,  by  which  time  will  be  saved,  impa- 
tience for  details  in  soihe  measure  arrested, 
and  progress  effectively  made.  With  this 
introduction  of  my  friend,  I  shall  take  leave 
of  a  subject  which  is  to  me  painful  only,  be- 
cause I  can  hardly  allude  to  Mr,  Anderson 
without  speaking  of  myself. 

It  is  rather  a  haiardous  afikir  for  a  person 
of  another  occupation  to  speak  upon  matters 
of  law,  though  much  of  what  is  so  stiled,  is 
in  point  of  fact  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
play of  intellectual  acumen.  There  is  no  lack 
of  taleftt  or  of  information^-perhaps,  even 
of  knowledge  of  the  world  among  medical 
men ;  but  my  respected  brethren  have  hung 
back  from  an  ill-founded  dread  of  publicity. 
Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  accustomed 
to  sharpen  their  wits,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
polish  them  against  those  of  one  another — or 
if  they  can  find  a  grind-stone  in  the  shape  of 
a  witness,  they  are  not  loath  to  press  hard;  and 
rub  fafet }  but  there  is  a  eircumstance  to  which 
I  have,  upon  former  occasions,  alluded ;  to 
which  I  may  allude  hereafter-— and  to  which 
I  shall  advert  now.  Witnesses  of  all  descrip- 
tions go  into  courts,  not  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  their  situation.     It  is  enough  for 
the  present,  to  exemplify  by  the  case  of  our- 
selves, for  the  subject  of  medical  evidence 
will  receive,  in  due  time  and  place,  a  copious 
share  of  attention.     We  are  never  harrassed 
by  d^ous  questions ;  and  it  is  very  common 
to  hear  all  the  witnesses  ordered  out  of  court 
(l>efore  the  examination  begins)  except  the 
'^«diotiA    Tke  real  and  advantageous  use  o{ 


this  PACT,  which  I  beg  that  intended  pnpHi' 
will  not  forget,  shall  be  noticed  upon'  a  future 
occasion.  I  shall  merely  say  now,  that  the 
practice  is  a  sufflcient  refotation  of  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  hud  down  by  certain  writers 
on  forensic  medicine — namely,  that  medical 
men  intending  to  give  evidence,  ought  not  to 
confer  together  upon  matters  of  professional 
knowledge  and  opinion.  It  is  some  years 
since  this  heresy  was  broached ;  and  I  fear  it* 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment 
to  many  practical  medical  jurists.  The  autho- 
rities allow  us  to  hear  all  the  evidence,  with 
the  vary  intent  tkiat  we  shall  form  a  valid 
opinion,  and,  if  possible,  a  unanimous  one. 
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aneurism. 

Oentlsmbn, 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  va- 
rieties of  aneurism ;  this  evening  I  shall  con- 
fine  myself  to  those  modifications  of  it,  which 
I  have  not  noticed  before. 

There  have  been  diff^ent  divisions  of 
aneurisms ;  the  ancients  divided  them  into 
internal  and  external,  the  former  being  those 
situated  within  cavities,  as  the  thorax,  abdo- 
men, and  pelvis,  and  aflbcting  the  large  ves- 
sels, as  the  aorta  and  iliacs,  whilst  the  exter- 
nal ones,  art  those  situated  in  the  extremities. 
Latterly,  there  has  been  a  difibrent  division 
of  them,  into  true  and  fiUse ;  true  aneurism 
is  said  to  exist,  when  there  is  dilatation  of  the- 
coats  of  an  artery ;  fiedse,  when  there  has  been 
a  rupture,  or  ulceration,  or  giving  way,  of  the 
coats  of  an  artery,  and  a  cyst  has  been 
formed  of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  di-' 
vision  is  of  no  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease,  it  is  merely  usefol  in  a  patholo- 
gical or  historical  point  of  view ;  it  will  make 
no  diflbrence  in  the  treatment,  whether  it  is 
a  true  or  fklse  aneurihn,  whether  it  is  one  of 
^latation  or  rupture.  The  old  opinion  was, 
that  aneurism  was  invariably  produced  by  di- 
l&tation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery ;  this  is  ft 
very  uncommon  occurrence,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  ulceration  or  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessel.  Scarpa  has  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  prove,  that  all  aneu- 
risms belong  to  the  class  denominated 
fhlse  aneurisms ;  he  says  the  disease  is  al> 
ways  produced  by  a  thinning  and  giving  way 
of  the  parietes  of  the  artery.  This  Is  not 
the  most  common   opinion  of  their  origin ;  • 
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k,  in  dw  thnt  inttaneey  a  partial  glvfaag- 
way  of  the  coats  of  the  veaaely  and  it  becomei 
distended,  as  it  progresses ;  ulceration  or  ab- 
sorption coming  on,  converts  what  was  origi- 
nally a  true  aneurism  into  a  taUMe  one :  thoiw 
we  operate  on  are  generally  fidse  aneurisms.  - 
We  see,  therefore,  Scarpa's  views  are. not 
exactly  correct ;  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  a 
true  aneurism,  then  it  becomes  fidse.  There 
is  another  description,  termed  the  mixed 
aneurism,  in  which  there  is  dilatation  of  th^ 
vessel,  and  at  a  certain  point  rupture  haa- 
taken  place,  and  there  is  a  carity  or  cyst 
fimned  external  to  the  artery.  You  here  ob- 
serve a  specimen  of  the  mixed  kind — ^it  is  an 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  part  is 
contained  within,  part  widiout  the  diest ;  in 
one  part  there  is  diiatatioh  of  the  artery, 
and  here  in  front  there  has  been  rupture  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  tube ;  there  has 
been  absorption  of  the  ribs  by  its  pressure, 
and  die  cyst  is  formed  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  True  aneurism  seldom  occurs ;  when 
it  doea,  it  is  generally  situated  in  the  aorta, 
aaore  especially  at  its  arch;  it  now  and 
then  happens  in  the  arteria  innominata.  In 
the  mafority  of  cases  the  part  ^ving  way  is 
of  a  very  small  extent;  in  the  preparation  be- 
tore  you  it  is  not  more  than  an  inch,  al- 
thon^  the  disease  is  very  considerable— ^this 
b  its  ordinary  appearance.  A  fidse  aneit- 
riam  ia  rather  a  tumour  formed  on  the  out- 
side  of  an  artery  than  existing  in  the  artery 
itself;  here  is  a  preparation  illustrating  this 
point — ^tfaere  is  &  large  tumour  formed  by 
condensation  of  the  surrounding  parts  exter- 
nal to  the  vessel,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  tumour  is  to  a  very  small 
extent  A  true  aneurism  could  not  take  place 
Id  so  large  a  sise,  the  waUs  of  the  vessel 
would  not  yield  to  so  great  a  degree.  You 
will  understand  the  difference  between  the 
three  kinds  of  aneurism ;  that  in  the  true 
anenriam,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
liie  artery,  and  that  this  disease  occurs  most 
fieqnendy  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  that  in 
dM  case  of  fiUse  aneurism,  there  is  a  sac 
fanned  by  the  neighbouring  parts  external  to 
dK  artery,  but  maintaining  a  communication 
with  it,  and  lastiy  there  is  the  mixed  kind. 

Aneurianu  occurring  in  Scarpa's  way  may 
happen  In  advanced,life ;  at  that  period  an  alte- 
ration freqoenUy  takes  place  in  the  coats  of 
aone  of  the  arteries— 4hey  become  thickened, 
and  of  a  yellowish  appearance,  a  deposition 
of  an  adicromatoos,  steatomatous  kind  takes 
place ;  they  very  easily  crack,  and  spaces  are 
In  this  way  formed,  allowing  the  exudation 
of  blood  from  the  artery.  The  opportunities 
of  exanining  these  diseases  during  their  eariy 
stages  are  not  very  frequent;  they  do  not 
teradnate  finally  until  they  have  atttained  a 
censidandslc  rise,  and  it  is  only  by  acddent, 
or  by  persons  afliected  with  them  dying  of 
■oBse  otbcr  complaint,  that  we  have  the  means 
«f  examining  dieir  condition  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  growth.     The  internal  and 


middle  oosits  of  the  actery  beoome  absotbed 
orulceroted;  the  externals  which;  is  cellular 
in  its  texture,  and  very  lax  and  distensible, 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  current  of  blood 
flowing  in  the  vessel^  and  forms  a  projecting 
tumour,  or  a  fidse  aneurism  as  it  is  termed.  • 
False  anenriams  are  eidier  drcumscribed  or 
diflbsed;  the  original  small  circumscribed 
tumour  givea  way  by  ulceration,  and  the 
blood  is  efflxsed  into  the  surrounding  parts 
among  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves ; 
the  tnmour.  increases  to  an  indefinite  rise, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part,  and  pul- 
sation ceases,  thus  forming  diffiiised  false 
aneurism.  If  the  brachial  artery  is  wounded 
in  the  operation  of  bleeding,  and  if  pressure 
is  made  to  stop  the  hsnnorrhage,  a  small 
swelling  takes  place  over  the  injured  part, 
which  increases  slowly,  a  sac  is  formed  by 
condensation  of  the  .surrounding  parts,  and 
a  circumscribed  fiUse  aneurism  is  the  result. 
Wounds  of  arteries,  if  the  external  opening  is 
small,  cause  a  general  swelling  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  limb  in  which  they  oceur ;  these 
have  been  described  as  diffbsed  £rise  aneu- 
risms, but  in  truth  they  are  no  aneurisms  at 
alL  An  aneurism  is  at  first  circumscribed; 
ntpturfr takes  place  afterwards;  the  symptoms, 
aftier  having  burst,  are-^the  patient  Idmself 
describes  his  having  had  a  feeling  as  though 
something  had  given  .way  or  burst  in  the 
port;  there  is  swelling  and  tumefieustion  of  the 
extremity,  and  pulsation  ceases ;  these  then 
are  the  symptoms  of  diffusion. .  The  sac  in 
circumscribed  false  aneurism  is  formed  partly 
by  distension  of  the  external  or  cellular  coat, 
and  partiy  by  condensation  of  the  parts  and 
organs  immediately  connected  with  it  When  ■ 
the  ascending  or  tlioracic  aorta  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  the  trachea,  pulmonary  artery, 
and  other  important. parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  heart  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  sac ;  when  lower  down,  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  riscera  of  the  abdomen  are 
engaged,  and  thus  we  see  that  any  parts  may 
be  involved  in  the  sac,  so  as  to  increase  it  to 
an  indefinite  size  ;  there  is  a  preparation  in 
which  the  disease,  existed  in  the  thoracic 
aorta,  the  ribs  have  been  absorbed,  and  the 
parts  externally  contribute  to  form  the  sac 

At  first  the  tumour  consists  only  of  the  sac, 
which  contains  fluid  blood;  it  is  soft  and 
yielding,  and  if  pressure  is  made  on  it  in  this 
stage,  the  swelting  disappears,  but  returns 
when  the  pressure  is  removed:  by  degrees 
the  blood  being  nuyved  out  of  the  influence  of 
die  circulation,  coagulates  first  at  that  part  of 
the  tumour  moat  distant  from  the  artery,  at 
that  part  where  it  is  least  under  the  power  of 
the  drculation ;  or  rather,  the  blood  deposits 
there  its  fibrine,  the  other  constituents  of  the 
blood  being  removed.  The  fibrise  is  deporited 
insuuesrive  layers;  these  have  a  white,  yellow, 
or  brown  i^pearanee,  are  tough  and  fibrous, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  sac,  and 
to  each  other,  and  occupying  more  or  less  of 
the  abscess.    Here  you  have  a  fine  example  of 
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tUs  UaliifttaddepMitloik  oceaniiig  laanancu- 
rism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  you  loe  how  it 
U  deposited,  ttEatum  upon  stzatum.  Besidet 
thete  layers,  in  ezaminationi  mac^  after  death, 
the  centre  it  frequently  found  oocupled  by  a  le- 
oent  ceagulum  of  blood ;  now  If  it  were  to  be- 
come filled  in  this  iw^t^ww  during  lifii,  it 
would  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure.  In  recent 
cases,  after  deatii,  the  cavity  of  the  twaoor  is 
generally  ibuttd  filled  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
qyaatity  of  blood. 

The  ooMssr  of  aneurisms  are  very  obsenie^ 
wounds  often  give  rise  Id  them,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  brachial  artery  \  straiusare  another 
frequent  cause  j  likewise  great  eflTort  or  exertion 
of  the  limb— hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
poplitealaneurismfromlongcotttintted  exercise 
andpowerfiilexertionoftheleg;  by  these  means 
the  coats  of  the  artery  become  weakened,  and 
give  way,  producing  the  disease :  but  in  very 
many  cases  we  are  not  enabled  to  trace  them 
hack  to  any  local  cause,  they  seem  to  arise 
spontaneously,  or  from  a  constitutional  or  in- 
temsi  cause ;  as  I  before  observed,  they  occur 
more  frequently  at  or  after  the  middle  period 
of  life,  in  persons  whose  arteries  havi  taken 
on  a  diseased  action.  They  happen  more 
frequently  in  men  than  women;  tUs  may  in 
some  messure  be  accounted  fi>r  by  the  diftr- 
ence  in  their  habits  and  occupations.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
I  diink  out  of  sixty-three  cases,  fifty >six  were 
male,  and  seven  fenale,  shewing  a  very  great 
disproportion. 

The  most  important  symptonu  of  aneurism 
are  a  swelling  occurring  immediately  over, 
and  connected  with  an  arterial  trunk ;  it  is  of 
an  indolent  character,  very  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, without  heat,  inflammatioo,  or  redness. 
It  has  a  remarkable  pulsadon,  beating  very 
strongly  ;  its  pulsations  synchronous,  with 
those  of  tile  left  ventricle.  In  the  early  stage 
it  Is  soft,  and  yields  to  pressure,  befisre  any 
laminsB  of  ooagula  or  fibrine  are  deposited ; 
after  there  is  a  large  deposition,  it  becomes 
hard,  and  firm.  Any  other  tnmoiiir  occurring 
in  the  tract  of  a  large  artery  mi^t  be  mis- 
taken for  an  aneurism;  in  order  to  satisfy 
y«nrselves>  on  this  point,  grasp  the  tumour 
firmly  in  both  hands ;  if  it  is  an  aneurism  it 
will  pulsate  equally  on  all  sides.  The  tumour 
itself  is  never  painful,  bulv  fiK>m  its  rituation, 
■it  may  produce  pain,  •  by  pressure  on  the 
nerves ;  and  as  these  generally  accompany  the 
arteries  in  their  course,  there  is  frequentiy 
oondderable  pain  or  numbness.  Sometimes 
the  nerves  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as,  for 
example,  the  axilliary  artery  is,  in  a  measure, 
surrounded  by  the  axilliary  plexus  of  nerves ; 
when  aneurism  ocairs  in  such  situations,  there 
is  great  pain,  both  at  the  origin  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  have  known 
patients  complain  of  very  considerable  pain  in 
parts  supplied  by  nerves,,  which  are  seated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  aneurism;  these 
pains  have  often  been  mistaken,  and  treated 
'w  rheumatism,  until  the  progress  of  the 


opmplaiat  has  eheum  fSbm  tamt  nAtuie  of  the 
case.  I  recollect  having  seen  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  efibcts  prodnoed  by  the  pressure  of 
an  aneurism  upon  the  nerves,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  patient  who  had  died  with  an 
aneurism  in  the  axilla ;  they  were  pushed  for- 
ward from  their  situation,  flattened,  and 
drawn  out  like  a  piece  of  tape.  As  the  veins 
and  absorbents  aoomnpany  tiie  arteries  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nerves,  the  functions  of 
these  vessels  will  likewise  be  impeded  by  the 
prassure  of  the  tumour ;  the  return  of  blood  to 
the  heart  will  be  obstructed,  producing  gene- 
ral oedema  of  the  extremity ;  this  we  see  oxf- 
emplified  when  an  aneurism  occurs  in  the 
ham*>^otion  is  from  the  same  cause  impeded. 
Pulsation  is  a  symptom  not  always  to  be  re- 
lied upon ;  sometimes  aneurisms  do  not  pnl- 
sate,r  and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  tumours 
have  pulsation  communicated  to  them  from 
a  nei^ibouring  artery.  As  the  disease  in- 
oreaseo,  the  deporition  of  lanunated  fibrine 
goes  on,  and  by  its  accumulation  pulsation  is 
precluded;  but  when  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  pulsation  by  the  hand,  in  several 
oases,.!  have  distinguished  it  by  applying- the 
ear;  a.  noise  reseodbliag  the  blosring  of  a  pair 
of  bellows  is  communicated,  it  is.  named  by 
the  French,  who  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  in  these  matters^  the  *'bruit  de  sonfllet" 
—it  is  a  sort  of  pufC  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  a  tumour  presenting  itself,  where  aneurism 
is  liable  to  occur,  if  you.  cannot  distinguiBh 
pulsation  by  the  hand,  apply  the  ear ;  some 
persons  recommend  the  stethoscope;  tUa 
cannot  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the 
ear,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  eo  true. 
There  was,  some  time  ago»  a  patient  in  tiie-hos- 
pital  with  a  tumour,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  No  pulsation 
whatever  could  be  distinguished  by  the  touch ;  I 
tiien  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  I  could 
discover  it  by  the  ear.  At  first  the  sensation 
was  very  obscure,  but,  stiU  entertaining  the 
same  opinion  of  the  complaint,  I  made  an  eK-> 
amination,  by  the.  latter  mode,  a  short  lime 
afterwards,  and  it  was  tiien  very  obrious.  It 
now  and  then  hi^pens  that  an  aneurismal 
tumour  will  pulsate  at  one  time,  and  not  at 
another ;  the  reason  of  this  b,  that  the  com- 
munication between  tiie  artery  and  the  tu- 
mour becomes  obstructed  by  a  coagulum ;  tius^ 
fh>m  a  sudden  impetus  of  the  circulation,  is 
removed,  and  then  pulsation  returns.  There 
was  a  patient  in  the  hospital  with  a  tumour 
beneath  the  crural  arch.  It  was  erident,  from 
his  own  statement,  that  in  the  first  instanre 
there  had  been  pulsation,  but  it  had  then 
ceased ;  this  case  underwent  a  spontaneoue 
cure.  A  gentleman  from  the  country  ap- 
plied to  me  with  a  tumour  in  the  Hiac  re- 
gion; from  the  age  of  the  person,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tumour,  the  eedematous  state  of 
the  limb  and  the  prerious  history  of  the 
case,  I  was  per&ctiy  conrinced  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  although  pulsation  at 
that  time  was  not  disooveraUe  by  means.     I 
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perfomed  the  operatloo,  and  tb«,  pfttkut  mu 
c«ffe4;  thiu  ^ou  aee  jfm' vutf  meet  With ^ 
aneurism  in  which  there  is  no  pulsation. 

Tumours  not  aneurismal  may  pulsate,  so 
that  it  reonires  some  discriminatiod  propiArty 
to  appreoiale  the  dtieaae ;  in  dfrdeir  to  srdld- 
a  mistafce  of  ttte  ease^  you  muit  immtigaAe 
anpotdy  the  previous'  history  of  the  com*, 
plaint ;  endeavour  to  raise  Ihe  tumour  from 
the  artery ;  the  pulsation  is  ei^r  aito{[et6ei 
|Oiiaor  weakened^  It  has «  different  kmd'of 
npHa  and  if  yoa  sra«p'  the  tomotir  in  ikHh 
your  bauds  it  has  a  solid  firm  fee],-  whilst 'ao 
aneurism  is  soft,  and  transmits  a  pulsation  ih 
all  diiections;  by  a  eareful  examination  there 
are  very  few  caaev  on  which  you  will  not  ^' 
enabled  to  dedde  with  certainty.  An  aneu- 
rism at  its  oommencement  ia  not  very  large, 
it  does  not  make  any  material  progress  in  a' 
short  time,  it  goes  on  gradually  increaring, 
and  advances  tnwavd^the  surfSsce  of  the  body, 
caosinv  abaarption  of  the  inlerveaiog  parts; 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  surface  it  frequently 
barsts,  and  if  it  is  from  a  large  artery  the 
temorrhage  is  generally  fdtal ;  mis  case  is  in 
•one  measure  Afferent  with  interoal  aneu- 
riaas,  .they  boral  before  they  get  to  the  anr* 
face,  they  do  not  attain  beyond  a  oertaiu  sixe, 
wbidi  commonly  varies  from  that  of  a  not  to 
wafaiut :  when  the  descending  aorta  is  the 
seal  of  tbeoomplahit,  it  bursts  into  the  cavity 
of  the  diest  beneath  the  pleur^;  those  of  the 
ascending  aoita,  or  its  arch»  into  the  trachea, , 
cesophagns,  or  pulmonary  aitery<  When 
nn  aneurism  in  the  limbs  gives  way^  it  changes 
ita  character,  'and  from  circnmscribed  it  be- 
ooaes  diirn8ed,..a8  wUen  •  aneniasm  of  the 
fauoial  artery  bursts,  the  blood. is  efStiaed 
into  the  surrounding  parts,  on  the  iotemal 
forface  of  the  thigh,  aiul  there  is  great  tume- 
Inotioo  and  dtsterKion  of  it.  In  somejcasei 
tte  progress  of  theoomplaiiit  Itadsfo  a  spoii- 
laneoos  ctsre,  by  the  deposition  of  the  lami-. 
nated  coagula,  so  as  to  nil  op  the  cavity,  and 
form  a  hard  tumour,  which  pressing  upon  Ihe 
npper  end  of  the  artery^  causes  Ks  complete 
oUilcraiSon ;  sometimes  inflammatJOH  of  Uie 
whole  sac  has  taken  place,  which  has  been, 
known  to  lead  to  its  complete  obliteration, 
and  to  cure  the  complaint ;  bnt  these  instances 
4rf spontaneous  cure  are  very  rare;  we  are 
not  jnatifled,  therefore,  in  trusting oor  pa-' 
tients  to  such  an  uncertain  chauoe  of  recovery ; 
we  must  always  have  recour&e  to  the  operation 
where  his  practicable  In  Internal  aneurisms 
surgical  aid  is  ahogether  out  of  the  question ; 
all  that  we  can  do  in  tbeM  cases,  ia  to  dbect 
our  obaervatioos  to  whatever  will  moderate 
the  disease ;  this  to  be  done  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  to  posture, 
to  maintain  the  patient  in  a  state  of  weak- 
OBBS ;  to  accomplish  Una  we  must  keep  him 
in  a  slate  of  rest,  in  the  horiscmtal  posture, 
have  recourse  to  bleeding,  low  ()iet,  pot  him 
on  the  starving  system,  and  administer  open- 
iug  medicines.  1  have  met  with  a  case  of 
amuiism  of  the  aorta  in  .which  these  meacs 
were  used  with  vary  considerable  bmiefit,  <he 
lamoor  was  veiy  much  diminifbed  in  sise. 


aiid  the  diffleulty  of  brcttUng  removed, 
shewing  (bat  it  was  moeh  raKtved ;  but  my 
experience  does  not  enable  me-  to  say  tint 
they  are  capable  of  cure  by  this  method. 
Probably  I  have  not  caniad  theatarvatinin  far 
enough,  the  persons  generaHf  admitted  into 
our  hospital  are  of  the  lowest  order,  they  do 
not  Hke  tO '  be  deprived  of  Uieir  sourees  of 
pleasttre,  which  for  the  most  part  constat-  in 
enting'and  drinkin? ;  tiiey  do  not  much  r^h 
being  bled,  poiged,  and  starved  ;  after  they 
bate  been  put  on  this  qrstem  a  short  time, 
they  complain  ^f  being  weak,  and  want  to 
get  at  the  mutton  chops,  porter,  and  good 
tiving,  and  would  like  to  try  other  means. 
Some  persons  may  possess  other  means  of 
reoommending  their  patients  to  practase  the 
starving  plan  with  a  good  grace :  for,  in  a 
work  well  known  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's, we  find  several  cases  recorded  to  have 
been  completely  cured.  In  external  aneu- 
risms we  have  no  proof  of  this  plan  having 
been  adopted,  since  we  have  a  certain  mode 
of  cure  bv  operation.  Pressure  is  a  mode 
that  has  been  tried,  its  effects  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  general ;  on  account  of  laiffe  arteries 
being  accompanied  byacorrespomungnerve, 
it  is  verv  painful,  and  not  at  all  available. 
The  .only  oertam  mode  of  cure  consists  in 
performing  the  operation  before  mentioned, 
of  placing  a  ligature  on  the  artery  between 
the  heart  and  tumour;  it  may  betaken  up  in 
any  .situation  where  it  is  most  accessible ;  for 
popKteal  aneurism  we  tie  tlie  femoral  in  the 
npper  part  of  its  extent^  and  Ihe  operation  is 

?|uite  as  successful  as  (hough  we  applied  the 
igature  just  above  the  tumour.  After  the 
operation  has  been  performed,  pulsation 
continues  in  tbt  tumour  at  first,  the  sac 
allenraids  bebomibg' filled  with  coagiilum,is 
obliterated  by  absorption.  It  is  said,  that 
tying  the  aoru  cuts  off  the  cireulation  of 
blood  in  the  tumour ;  this  statem^t  is  not 
correct,  the  fiow  of  blood  is  not  cut  off,  bnt 
its  force  and  quantity  are  dhnniiriied  by  its 
winding  through  the  collateral  brsndiea. 
In  a  patient  who  had  undergone  the  operation 
for  popliteal  aneurism,  the  pulsation  returned 
alter  he  had  been  dismissed  some  time :  oor 
object  is  to  dimim'Ai'  the  ouautlty  and  force 
of  the  blood,  and  to  produce  contraction  of 
the  tumour  by  counteracting  the  power  of 
the  artery  supplying  it.  The  sac  diminishes, 
and  the  vessel  contracts  and  becomes  as  firm 
as  a  cord  in  two  sitnationi,  abova  the  lieature 
as  high  up  as  the  most  eojUalend  branch,  and 
beneath  toe  tumour  as  far  down  as  the  next 
large  branch.  Thd  powers  of  the  collateral 
cireulation  prove  that  (he  operation  nmy  be 
per fotmed  upon  any  vessel  that  is  acoBsatble, 
the  arteria  innominate*  the  common  iliacs, 
and  the  common  carotids  havebeen  tied,  and 
the  circulation  was  adequately  performed  ; 
there  is  no  question,  therefore,  about  the 
proprie^  of  the  operation  when  it  can  be 
performed ;  ordioaiy  iiyection,  of  the  vessels 
proves  the  same  thing. 

There  has  been  a  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Wardrop,  to  tie  the  vessel  beyond  the  tumour. 
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when  the  aneurism  is  situated  near  the  tmnlc 
of  the  bodj ;  this  may  be  done  where  jrou 
can  place  the  linture  between  the  tamour 
and  the  next  collateral  branchy  but  the  body 
of  experience  goes  against  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  operation ;  the  only  vessel  on 
which  it  can  de  performed  wim  success  is 
the  carotid,  in  its  first  situation,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  where  there  are  no  collateral 
branches  given  off;  the  anastamosing  branches 
of  the  npper  extremity  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion ;  but  this  theory  is  moat  applicable  to 
tlie  subclavian,  axillary,  iliac,  or  femoral ; 
the  only  guide  for  us  is  experience,  and  ex- 
perience is  against  the  operation ;  it  will  not 
do  to  admit  reasoning  a  priori,  as  it  is  called, 
in  ipatters  of  this  kind.  At  present  I  shall 
defer  describing  the  operstion  to  you  until  I 
come  to  operations  on  the  arteries. 


fHAitA  ^octets  of  lonllon. 


Monday,  January,  80,  1832, 
Dr.  BuRNE,  President,  in  the  chair. 

'    Erfoliation  qf  the  Internal  Ear, 

Mb.'Linnaoaib  stated  the  following 
case : — In  the  month  of  April,  1830, 
I  was  fint  called  to  see  the  patient, 
an  infant,  eight  months  old,  whom  I 
fomid  labouring  mider  symptoms  of 
phrenitis,  accompanied  witii  consi- 
derable excitement  of  the  vascular 
system;  this  affection  was  treated  in 
the  usual  manner  by  depletion,  pur- 
gatives, and  evaporating  lotions,  and 
the  child  shortly  recovered  its  health. 
In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
this  attack,  a  purulent  discharge  was 
observed  to  flow  from  the  left  ear,  the 
child  at  the  time  being  in  apparent 
good  health ;  no  notice  was  taken  of 
this  circumstance,  nor  was  I  informed 
of  it,  tmtil  after  the  expiration  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  mother 
observing  the  side  of  the  face,  and 
neighbouring  parts  looking  red,  sent 
for  me :  I  found  the  discharge  to  be 
copious,  and  of  a  healthy  purulent 
character,  but  possessing  acrid  pro- 
perties, from  which  the  parts  where- 
ever  it  touched,  became  excoriated ; 
there  was  no  apparent  pain,  heat,  or 
swelling  about  the  ear,  but  rather  an 


unusual  appearance  of  the  left  side  of 
the  face;  which  seemed  larger  than 
the  other :  the  eye  also  seemed  larger 
than  its  fellow,  the  ciliary  maigins  of 
the  eyelids  were  inflamed,  and  there 
appeared  increased  vascularity  of  the 
conjunctiva ;  I  was  informed  when 
the  child  slept,  this  eye  was  not 
closed.  The  patient  was  in  good 
health,  ate,  drank,  and  slept  well, 
and  was  beginning  to  walk.  Leeches 
and  blisters  were  appHed  from  time 
to  time  behind  the  ears,  and  a  slightly 
stimulating  lotion  was  injected  into 
the  auditory  passage,  and  the  parts 
were  directed  to  be  kept  clean.  Not- 
withstanding the  use  of  these  means, 
the  symptoms  continued  much  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
charge, which  increased,  but  lost  its 
acrid  properties,  or  rather  the  excoria- 
tion, which  existed  at  the  time  I  first 
sawthe  child,  was  nolonger  observable, 
in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  the  dis- 
charge being  removed  more  frequently. 
The  left  side  of  the  face  at  length 
became  perfectly  paral3rsed  ;  when 
the  child  either  laughed  or  cried,  the 
muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  face 
werepretematura]lydrawnup,whereas 
those  of  the  left  side  were  unmoved; 
the  left  eye  also  continued  appa- 
rently larger  than  the  right,  and  was 
incapable  of  being  closed;  during  this 
time,  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  were 
discharged  through  the  exteibal  mea- 
tus. In  consequence  of  the  family 
going  into  the  country,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  child  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  when  called  upon  again  to  see  it, 
which  was  in  October  last,  I  found 
the  patient  suffering  from  initative 
feYer,  and  disordered  digestive  or- 
gans ;  I  learnt  from  the  mother,  that 
the  child  had  had  very  good  health 
up  to  this  time,  and  that  the  cUscharge 
still  continued  from  the  ear,  accom- 
panied with  a  most  offensive  odour : 
upon  examination,  I  found  the  mea- 
tus filled  with  fungous  flesh,  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear  was  pushed  out 
from  the  side  of  the  head;  the  child 
cried  when  the  finger  was  applied  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  oi^an;  there 
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•  Was,  however,  no  other  sign  of  inflam- 
'mation   perceptible;   no   redness  or 
increased  heat  of  the  part.     By  the 
application  of  the  cupri  sulphas  to  the 
roots  of  the  fungi,  which  grew  from 
the  sides  of  the  external  meatus,  they 
fell  off  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  exposed  the  cavity  of  the 
ear,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  perceived 
a  whitish  substance,  which  L  found  to 
'  be  bone.  A  weak  solution  of  tiie  lunar 
caustic  was  daily  applied,  and  poul- 
tices at  night.    The  fungus  continued 
.to  grow  rapidly,  and  upon  each  re- 
mo^  of  it,  I  found  the  bone  gradu- 
ally advancing.     I  several  times  at- 
tempted its  removal  with  the  forceps, 
but  was  unable  to  extract  it,  altiiough 
it  was  loose ;  even  when  a  part  of  the 
bone  protruded  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  auricle,  removal  by  the  forceps, 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  with- 
out using  more  force  than  was  deemed 
prudent.    At  length,  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday  last,   a  strong  solution  of 
blue-stone  having  been  applied  to  the 
fungus  on  the  morning  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  meatus  were  spontaneously  thrown 
off,  which  I  found  to  be  the  labyrinth 
consisting  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
vestibule,  and  cochlea.   Upon  looking 
into  the  ear,  I  could  see  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  meatus,  which  ap- 
peared lined  at  the  bottom  and  lower 
parts  of  the  sides,  with  a  thick  yellow- 
ish substance  resembling  pus.    The 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  passage  ap- 
peared much  enlarged,  and  had  a  rag- 
ged appearance,  from  the  roots  of  the 
fungus,  which  had  grown  from  its 
sides. 

The  irritative  fever,  which  had  ex- 
isted in  October,  was  very  soon  sub- 
dued, and  the  child  regained  its  usual 
health  and  spirits.  Up  to  this  time, 
since  the  bone  came  away,  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  discharge  ;  the  ex- 
ternal ear  1ms  gradually  returned  to 
its  natural  appearance,  and  no  one 
would  suppose  so  serious  a  disease 
had  so  recendy  existed,  were  it  not 
for  the  paralysis  of  the  left  half  of  the 
£ace,  which  still  exists. 


Some  discussion  took  place  on  this 
case,  which  want  of  space  obliges  us  to 
exclude;  but  we  cannot  help  adverting 
to  the  absolute  folly  of  a  medical  dis- 
ciple of  Irvine  (proh  pudor !)  who 
attempted  to  obtrude  his  fuiatidsm 
and  humbug  on  the  members  of  the 
society,  alker  the  adjournment  of  their 
debate.  Think  of  the  absurdity  of  a 
medical  man  commencing  a  prayer  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  with  up- 
lifted eyes  and  hands,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  fetculty !  We  cannot 
trust  ourselFCs  to  comment  further 
upon  this  most  unusual,  extravagant, 
and  ridiculous  proceeding. 


Monday,  February  fith,  1832, 
Dr.  Burne,  President,  in  the  chair. 


Partial  Paralysis — Use  qf  Iodine,  and  ffy- 
driodaie  of  Potass, 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith  requested  permlMlon 
to  say  a  few  words ;  when  the  President  re- 
plied, that  it  was  always  customary  to  rtfad 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  before  any 
remarks  were  made.  The  minutes  were 
read,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bond  was'elect^d  a  Fel- 
low. 

Dr.  O.  Smith  again  rose,  and  commented 
with  great  severity,  on  a  report  in  a  WeekFy 
Medical  Journal,  which  he  would  not  name, 
but  which  he  exhibited  to  the  society ;  the 
president  interposed,  and  decided  that  Dr.  S. 
was  out  of  order,  as  he  was  alluding  to  a 
private  transaction  which  could  not  coihe  be- 
fore the  society. 

Dr.  Burne  rose  and  said,  that  though  he 
would  much  rather  listen  than  speak,  he  was 
induced  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  case 
which  lately  presented  itself  to  his  notice,  as 
the  time  of  the  meeting  was  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  as  no  other  member  seemed  dis- 
posed to  rise.  Me  had  lately  seen  a  female 
advanced  in  life,  who  complained  of  want  of 
sensation  and  motion  in  the  little  and  ring 

'  fingers,  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  along  the 
course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  On  examining  the 
nerve  behind  the  condyle,  no  morbid  change 
was  discoverable.  The  woman  stated,'  that 
she  went  to  sleep  while  labouring  under  a  se- 
vere head-ache,  with  her  elliow  resting  on  a 
table,  and  her  cheek  placed  on  the  hand ;  and 
when  she  awoke  she  found  her  fingers  af- 
fected. He,  Dr.  B.  had  seen  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind,   induced  in  the  same  way, 

*  and  these  he  found  generally  incurable.     He 
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begg«d  to  ask  the  members  present,  numy  of 
whom,  from  their  gi«mt  experiehce,  wene 
well  qualified  to  inform  him,  the  results  of 
their  experience  in  such  cases.  He  recol- 
lected the  case  of  a  g^entleman,  who  went  to 
'  sleep  with  his  fove-«rm8  leaning  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  aad  awoke  with  paralysis  of  both, 
which  remained  incurable.  A  person  from 
lying  with  the  arm  under  the  body,  was  af- 
fected with  the  disease.  A  sailor,  whose  arm 
'  was  fractured,  was  placed  in  a  hammock, 
and  having  allowed  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  press  on  the.  arm,  was  seised  with  paraly- 
sis in  consequence. 

Dr.  Blicke  observed,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  pressure  caused  the  paralysis  ;  the 
occorrenoe  of  the  disease  was  a  mere  coinci- 
dence. 

Dr.  Ryan  stated,  that  he  had  seen  three 
cas«tt»  similar  to  the  first  one  described  by 
the  President,  but  for  which  the  patients  were 
wiable  to  account.     The  suliject  of  one,  was 
a  washerwoman  about  forty  years  of  ^ge, 
who  was  greatly  incommoded,  by  her  inabi- 
lity to  move  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  which 
felt  cold,  and  were  flexed  on  die  palm  of  the 
hand ;  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  course  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  and  along  the  arm,  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  examination  of  the 
nerve  near  the  condyle ;  she  had  been  several 
weeks  afi^cted  in  this  way  and  was  unable  to 
follow  her  ordinary  occupation.    By  attention 
to  the  digestive  functions,  and  by  effecting 
pustnlation  with  the  antimonial  ointment  on 
the  side  of  the  neck,  over  the  origins  of  the 
brachial  nerves,  and  omitting  and  resuming 
this  remedy,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  she 
was  completely  cured.     The  other  two  cases, 
were  relieved  by  the  same  remedies.    Ano- 
ther case  of  paralysis  of  the  arm,  which  was 
preceded  by  very  anomalous  symptoms,  de- 
served to  be  mentioned  on  many  accounts. 
A  female,  aged  18  years,  of  a  leuco- phleg- 
matic habit,  whose  general  and  periodical 
health  were  excellent,  and  in  whom  no  symp- 
tom of  hysteria  had    evn    appeared,  was 
seised  with  intense  pain  in  the  temple ;  she 
was  ordered  an  aperient,  and  to  lose  blood 
from  the  temporal  artery.     The  arteriotomy 
afforded  her  immediate  relief;  but  on  the 
third  day,  she  re-applied,  in  consequence  of 
^n  in  the  other  temple  and  requested  most 
lirgenUy  that  arteriotomy  should  be  performed 
on  that  side.     The  operation  was  accordingly 
performed,  and  afforded  speedy  relief;  she 
returned  in  a  Ibw  days,  and  said  the  pa^n 
was  now  as  severe  as  ever  in  the  back  of  the 
head.    She  was  cupped  with  benefit    In  a 
few  days  Dr.  R.  was  requested  to  visit  her, 
as  she  was  unable  to  evacuate  the  bladder. 
It  became  necessary  to  employ  catheterism 
twice  a  day  fi>r  three  months,  though  various 
remedies  were  used  for  this  new  disease ;  she 
WM  suddenly  seised  with  anasarca,  when 
the    bladder    resumed  its    office,  and  the 
usual  remedies  soon  removed  her  disease ; 
she  completely  recovered,  and  remained   in 


•goodhealtti  for  many  mDHth%  wheo.sfiewis 
seized  with  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  And  fore- 
arm ;  she  was  strongly  advised  by  one  of  the 
aldermen  to  become  an  internal  patient  In 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  galvanism 
and  electricity  were  freely  employed  for  se- 
ytral  weeks,  without  success.  By  the  use  of  the 
antimonial  ointment  o^  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  proper  attention  to  the  bowels,  she  was 
restored  to  health  in  a  fortnight ;  she  is  now 
a  mother,  and  has  no  return  of  her  com- 
plaints. 

Mr.  0.  Q.  Williams  remarked  t]\at  when 
he  was  a  youth,  he  was  affected  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Burne,  having  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand ;  wharrhe 
awoke  he  found  he  oeuld  not  use  the  limb, 
«nd  his  mother  observed  that  his  mouth  was 
turned  to  one  side.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinued for  a  few  hours,  uid  disappeared  by 
fiiction  applied  to  the  fooe  and  the  affected 
limb. 

A  paoae  liavfaig  mm^ — 

The  last  speaker  rose  and  said,  that  having 
seen  a  New  Medical  Jtmrnal  (the  Medical 
aad  Surgical),  in  which  there  was  an  excellent 
account  of  Iodine,  he  wished  to  inform  the 
society,  thathe  had  used  the  remedy  ibdh  in- 
ternally and  .externally,  in  the  case  of  a' lady 
aged  18,  who  had  not  had  the  catamenia,  the 
glands  of  whose  neck  were  enlarged,  and 
produced  great  deformity.  The  diminution 
was  rapid  and  astonishing,  and  afforded  coi^ 
roboration  of  the  focts  stated  in.  the  journal 
to  which  he  alluded. 

Dr.  Ryan  requested  to  know  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  formulae  employed. 

Mr.  Williams  was  unable  to  answer  ex- 
actly, as  4ie  had  procured  themedSciiies  finom 
his  drugg^s  and  employed  the  tincture  of 
iodine  in  a  bitter  infusion,  and  the  ointment 
of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  externally. 

Dr.   Ryan    said,  that  he  was  extremely 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  on  the  efficacy  of  iodine  and  the 
hydriodate  of  potass.     He  had  this  day  been 
favoured  with  the  history  of  two  cases,  in 
which  the  hydriodate  of  potass  had  produced 
the  most  astonishing  effects.    It  was  said  by 
a  physician  of  considerable  popularity,  that 
this  remedy  was  useless,  except  as  a  diuretic  ; 
but  the  testimony  of  physicians  and  surgeona 
of  as  high  repute,  was  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter.    The  subject  of  one  of  the  cases  was 
a  woman,  set  46,  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren.   She  was  the  patient  of  Mr.  Mathewt, 
of  Hunter-street,    Brunswick-square.     She 
was  of  low  stature,  bilious  temperament,  and 
her  countenance  exhibited  a  faint  leaden  co- 
lour hue.     She  complained  of  transient  pains 
of  the  loins  and  inferior  extremities,  purift^rtn. 
leuoorzhcea,    **  bearing,  down"    lancinating 
pain  in  the  uterus,  excoriation  of  the  labia, 
and  excessive  pain  during  coition.     On  mak- 
ing a  vaginal  examination,  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri  were  found  indurated    and    sulcate^ 
The  general  health  was  attended  to,  the 
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ktmi  of  the'hydilDdBte  of  potait  of  Ae  Du^ 
Um  Pharmaeopaia  of  1826  was  given,  and  % 
weak  alumiQoiu  lotion  injected  into  the 
▼agina.  This  plan  was  pursued  for  ten 
months,  when  the  health  rapidly  improved ; 
and  this  fenttle  is  in  the  sixth  taonth  6f 
pregnancy  at  present  '  Mr.  Mathewv  caa 
attest  the  particulars  of  this  case. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  female,  whose 
age  was  over  forty,  the  mother  of  several 
diiMren,  who  was  also  under  the  care  of  Mt. 
Matfaewt,  who  had  «  chranic  enlotgMnent  of 
the  mamma,  with  stony  hardness,  lancinating 
pam,  and  corrugation  of  the  skin.  The 
sjmptoms  were  completely  removed  by  the 
bternal  and  externid  use  of  the  hydriodate 
ofnoCaaa. 

Ifr.  Callawmr  oboenred  ^hat  he  heard  the 
observations  or  Dr.  Ryan  with  great  pleasiirey 
as  he  had  used  the  hydriodate  of  potass  in  a 
peat  rariety  of  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
m  pfhrate  (ttactice;  whh  general  tfncoess.   He 
had  used  it  io  glandular  awdhngt  of  the  neck, 
bronchoeele,  chronic  enlaripemenls   of  the 
BiammsB,  testis  and  prostate  gland.  He  related 
Kveral  cases  in  which  the  medicine  produced 
the  best  effeets.    The  ^eirflenMiii  who  had  the 
kindnew-Ce  write  for  himi  at  Guy'i  Hospital, 
always  begao  to  indite  nng.  pot  hydrioo,  as 
soon  as  a  female,  with  bronchocele,  presented 
herself.    He  could  not  a^ree  with  Dr.  Ryan, 
that  the  niediciiltf  was  efficacious  in  malignant 
diseases;  and  repeated' expenenceooovmoed 
him  that  these  diseases  defied  the  knife,  aad 
invariably  returned  after  operation.      This 
«  was  of  SQch  freqnent  occurrence,  that  many 
emiaeDt  suiigsons  eoosidered  operaifonS  bse- 
kas.    He  Imd  known  a  My,  the  wife*  of  a 
Bwnbeg  <if  this  soeiely,  who  was  manied  at 
18,  was  the  mother  of  three  children^  and 
died  at  25  of  scirrhus  uteri.    He  was  alw  of 
opinion  ttiat  the  exhibition  of  thfe  inedicine 
required  great  eautioa.  •  He^  with  others,  at< 
tended  as  fine  a  young  woman  as  coold  be 
seen,  for  diseaspd  glands  in  the  neck ;  the  hy- 
driodate of  potass  was  given  in  infusion  of 
camomile,  and  removed  the  disease.     The 
patient  was  recommended  to  the  oonatry,  and 
vent  to  Wales ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  attending  surgeon, 
Mating  that  general  emaciation  and  great  di- 
annntion  of  the  mamross  appeared,  and  that 
the  latter  organs,  which  were  extremely  wdi 
devdoped,  resembled  those  of  a  woman  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  who  had  had  a  large  fa* 
mtly.    He  had  used  it  in  the  form  of  supposi- 
tory, in  the  case  of  a  gentlemaft  advanced  itl 
liie,  who  laboured  nnder  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland,  and  with  the  effect  ofobvi- 
atiog  tfie  necessity  of  his  getting  out  of  bed 
ci«^t  or  ten  times  a  nisfat  to  evacuate  the 
btedder.     Upon  the  whole^  he  considered  the 
nniJy  of  fiaat  Tsltie,  bnt,  in  his  opinion, 
iii  eff(Bets  should  be  carefiilly  watched.    He 
had  Qaed  it  in  the  ordinary  doses. 

Dr.  Rven  apologised  for  rising  so  soon  to 
^dOreae  the  society,  btit  felt  called  on  by  some 
of  the  ivnarka  of'^Mr.  Caljaway.    He  agreed 


with  that  gentleman  as  to  the  utter  incurabi- 
lity of  malignant  or  cancerous  diseases,  either 
by  medicine  or  by  the  knife ;  but  he  was 
convinced  if  any  medicine  was  likely  to  suc' 
ceed,  it  was  iodine,  or  its  preparations.  He 
begged  to  remind  Mr.  Callaway  that  M.  Lu- 
go! bad  used  these  in  some  hundreds  of  cases 
and  found,  in  general,  no  ba^  effects  wera 
prodnoed  ;  on  ttie  contrary,  the  health  of  the 
patients  hnproved  under  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine. This  fact  was  attested  bv  M.  Mageadie 
and  other  distinguished  individuals,  who  were 
commissioned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  examine  the  statements  of  M.  L. 
and  the  cases  under  his  care.  According  to 
the  latter,  iodine  was  decomposed  uiuess 
given  in  aqueous  solution,  and  therefore, 
X)r.  R.  considered  its  combination  with  bitter 
iofudons  was  objectionable.  He  had,  lat^ 
seen  a  gentleman  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  to 
which  was  superadded  a  syphilitic  taint, 
with  chronic  rheumatism,  and  considerable 
Ifaickemng  of  the  tendinoos  sheaths  of  the  in- 
step and  back  of  the  hand.  He  bad  little  sleep 
for  several  weeks,  and  was  unable  to  pursue 
his  usual  occupations.  He  was  ordered  the 
eompozmd  calomef  pill,  sarsaparilla,  and  the 
oiotmeot  of  iodine,  combined  with  acetate  of 
morphia,  which  afforded  him  gteat  relief,  and 
the  tumefaction  of  the  instep  rapidly  reduced, 
but  the  amendment  of  the  hand  was  more 
gradual. 

)  Mr.  Callaway  admitted  the  powers  of 
iodine  over  chronic  indurations^'  but'  he  con- 
sidered it  dangeioos  when  acute  inflammation 
was  present.  .  He  was  surfe  Dr.  R.  would  ac- 
knowledge thltt  many  formulsk,  considerednn- 
ehemical,  werie  ekceedmgly  Mloacioui ;  and. 
in  general,  though  he  endtevonred  to  avoid 
ordering  such,  he  sometimes  found  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  prescribe  them. 

Mr.  Sbearly  related  cases  of  bronchocele 
which  were  cured  by  burnt  sponge,  given  in 
the  form  of  lozenge,  and  allowed  to  mdt  in 
the  mouth.  He  thought  that  many  of  the  oH 
remedies  were  as  valuable  as  the  new,  and 
that  the  profession  were  too  fond  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Shearman  inquired  whether  Mr.S.  was 
not  aware  that  the  burnt  sponge  contained 
iodine.  He  referred  to  the  calcined  sea- 
wrack,  the  sethiops  vegetabilis  of  ancient 
writers,  which  was  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
scrofulous  complaints.  Soda  produced  good 
effects  from  lu  containing  iodine. 

Mr.  Headland  inquired  whether  Dr.  Ryan 
or  any  other  gentleman  present  had  employed 
iodine  incases  of  chronic  enlargemenu  of  the 
tonsils  in  kshfldreit  There  were  many  sur- 
geons present  who  could  give  much  valuable 
information  on  that  point. 

Dr.  Ryan  repHed  that  he  had  not  used 
the  remedy  in  such  cases,  but  intended  to 
employ  it  in  cases  of  enlarged  mesenteric 
flMds  and  other  scroAilous  diseases  of  chlK- 
dren.  The  reason  he  had  not  tried  in  svoh 
cases  before  was,  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
cured in  an  unadulterated  state  from  one 
house  in  tent  should  it  succeed  in  these  cases^ 
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which  were  daily  observed  by  men  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages we  can  desire. 

The  meeting  then  adjournedL 


Monday,  February  l^th,  1832. 

EFFICACY  OF  HTDBIODATB  OF  P0TA8B— 
APPBABANCE  OF  CHOLEBA  IM*  THE 
MBTBOPOLIS. 

A    vBBT    numerooB    meeting   took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  cholera  in  London,  being  the 
principal  subject    for    consideration. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read.    Mr.  Gosset  requested  to  be  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Ryan  on  a  faxA.  stated 
in  the  minutes,  whether  he  had  said 
cancer  uteri  was  curable,  and  why  he 
considered    cancer   incurable  ?    Dr. 
Ryan  replied,  that  he  certainly  had 
seen  a  well  marl^ed  case  of  scirrhus 
uteri,  which  was  relieved  by  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potass,  and  he  fully  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  Mr.  CaUaway 
at  the  last  meeting,  when  that  gentle- 
man maintained  ti^at  cancer  returned 
after  the  use  of  the  knife.  He,  Dr.  R. 
contended,  that  if  there  was  any  re- 
m^edy,  it  was  iodine.     Mr.  Salmon 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  observe 
so  much  novelty  attached  by  the  pro- 
fession of  late  to  the  use  of  iodine.  He 
hadbeenusingitfor years  at  an  institu- 
tion to  which  he  was  attBched,  and  with 
the  best  success,  in  a  thousand  cases  at 
least.    He  was  very  much  astonished 
at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  of  giving  two  drachms  of  the  hy- 
driodate  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
He  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  but  he  really  could  not 
comprehend  upon  what  principle  he. 
Dr.  £.,  was  justified  in  such  a  recom- 
mendation.    He,    Mr.   S.  was  con- 
vinced that  such  doses  of  the  medi- 
cine were  unsafe,  and  would  produce 
absorption  of  the  glands,  with  general 
emaciation,  as  in  Mr.  Callaway's  pa- 
tient.    [Mr.  S.  referred  to  the  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal  after  his  ob- 
servations, and,  we  need  not  state, 
supported  the  tenets  of  its  editors  as 
to  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  ex  7 


cessive  doses  of  the  remedy  in  ques- 
tion.— ^Rbp.] 

Mr.  Pereira  observed,  that  he 
thought  he  could  reconcile  the  parties 
at  issue,  on  the  subject  under  notice ; 
as  he  could  positively  state  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  procure  genuine 
hydriodate  of  potass  in  this  metro- 
polis. He  had  ordered  different  sper 
cimens,  and  found  thatthey  were  adul- 
terated to  a  great  extent.  He  found  7  7 
parts  in  100  composed  of  carbonate 
of  potass.  Now  this  explained  how  it 
was  that  the  medicine  could  be  given 
with  impunity  in  large  doses.  One 
of  Mr.  P.'s  apprentices,  on  attempting 
to  make  the  tincture  of  iodine,  found 
the  iodine,  though  pure,  perfectiy  in- 
soluble in  a  solution  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potass.  The  only  place  in  London 
at  which  the  genuine  article  had  been 
procured,  was  at  Mr.  Gkirden's,  of  Ox- 
ford-street. It  is  very  easy  to  detect 
liie  adulterated  article  by  dropping  a 
particle  of  the  salt  into  some  lime- 
water — if  pure,  no  change  will  take 
place,  but  if  impure  the  fluid  will  be- 
come milky. 

Mr.  Hooper  then  read  an  account  . 
of  a  case  of  cholera  that  happened  in 
the  Borough,  and  his  statements  were 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Whiting,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Evans,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Millard,  and 
Dr.  Gilchrist.  These,  and  all  present, 
and  there  was  a  numerous  meeting, 
considered  'the  case,  as  well  as  the 
others  subsequently  detailed,  as  cho- 
lera.    There  was  some  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  blueness  and  morbid 
appearances ;  but  space  does  not  allow 
us  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.    There  was  nothing  novel 
in  the  debate.     Dr.  Gilchrist,    Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  the 
lastjwho  suffered  from,  and  treated 
the  disease  at  Warsaw,   considered 
the  cases  cholera.     He  said  that  hot 
air  and  vapour  baths,  and  calomel 
given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  every 
hour,  were  the  chief  remedies.     Bel- 
ladonna and  bismuth  were  used  by 
the  Germans,  but  with  no  more  suc- 
cess than  attended  the  British  practice . 

Dr.  Johnson  was   convinced,  that 
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mosfeud  emetics — ^a  table -qxtonful  of 
mustard  in  a  small  glass  c^. water — 
zepeated  every  ten  minutes,  waa  the 
hcBt  remedy.  The  action  of  vomiting 
eq[aaHzed  the  circulation,  and  enabled 
us  to  take  blood.  The  case  of  Webb, 
the  soldier,  at  Knightsbridge,  was 
certainly  one  of  cholera ;  the  lips  and 
extremities  were  blue,  and  all  the 
other  characteristics  were  present. 

The  whole  Society  was  unanimous 
in  opinion  that  cholera  was  in  the 
ffleteopolia,  notwithstanding  the  de* 
elaration  in  the  reputed  journal  of 
the  Central  Board  of  Health  to  the 
contrary.  There  was  no  evidence- 
whatever  that  the  cases  in  the  Bo- 
rough or  at  Limehouse  arose  from 
contact  with  ships,  or  with  persons 
from  the  north.  There  was  no  proof 
whatever  of  contagion.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  bulletin  from  the  Board, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,  admit  that  the  above 
cases  were  cholera.  So  much  for  the 
veradty  of  the  Cholera  Gazette,  pub- 
lished oy  authority  of  the  Board. 
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Satwrday,  Feb.  Uth,  1832. 
Oso.  JxwELL,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


Sulphate  of  Qitimne. — Cholera. 

Ths  minutes  having  been  read  and 
signed,  and  some  other  business  of 
the  Society  gone  through,  Mr.  Hunt 
asid  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  experience  of  the  society,  in  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  sulphate 
o€  quinine  in  combination  with  am- 
monia. It  had  been  recommended  to 
biffl  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  he  had  found 
it  of  great  advantage,  especially  in 
those  fevers  in  which  the  biliary 
organs  were  more  especially  affected. 
Dr.  J.  Johnson  had  frequently  em* 
pbyed  the  sulphate  of  quinine  with 
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alkalies  with  success,  especially  in 
cases  where .  there  existed  acidi^  of 
the  primsB  viae. 

Mr.  G.  Burnett  was  inclined  to 
tiiink  that  the  action  of  the  quinine, 
when  given  with  alkalies,  only  pro- 
ceeded from  the  latter  being  neutra- 
lized, by  the  acids  met  witii  in  the 
stomach,  and  he  considered  that  the 
alkalies  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  action  of  quinine,  by  rendering 
it  less  soluble. 

The  debate  here  appearing  to  flag, 
the  President  announced  that  Dr. 
George  Gb'egory  would  detail  a  case, 
which  had  occuiTed  lately  in  his 
practice. 

Dr.  G.  Gregory  stated  that  he  sub- 
mitted this  case  to  the  society,  in  the 
hope  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of 
the  members  had  met  witii  any  thinjg; 
nmilar.  The  case  had  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Jermyn- 
street :  a  young  woman,  22  years  of 
age,  suffered  from  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  left  foot,  with  extreme  cold^ 
and  the  member  became  of  a  blue 
colour;  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  G.  was 
called  in  consultation,  and  he  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  some  slight 
difficulty  of  breathing,  for  which, 
she  lost  a  little  blood ;  he  also  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  pulsatioa 
in  the  brachial  and  radial  arteries  of 
the  left  arm.  After  a  few  days,  great 
inflammation  and  pain  set  in  on  the 
leg,  and  Mr.  Robert  Keate  was  added 
to  the  consultation.  Disease  of  the 
heart  was  suspected.  The  limb  be- 
came anasarcous,  and  the  patient 
died.  The  intellectual  faculties  re- 
mained unimpaired  till  the  last. .  On 
a  post  mortem  examination,  there 
was  found  a  fungoid  growth  .from 
the  mitral  valve,  to  which  Dr.  G. 
appeared  to  attribute  the  disease  in 
the  limb. 

Mr.  Costello,  stated  that  the  dis- 
ease was  not  so  unusual  as  Dr.  Grre- 
gory  supposed.  The  case,  although 
imperfectly  luurrated,  nothing  different 
from  one  of  aangrena  senilie.  He 
admitted  that  tnisw.  denomination  was 
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a'  btd  oAe,  as  it  occurred  iii  titie 
yooogf  aB  wen  as  the  old.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello  said,  possibly  a  disease  of  the 
heart  existed,  and  begged  to  enquire, 
whether  the  heart  was  examined  by 
the  stethoscope  ?  Whether  there 
was  cedema  of  the  limb,  and  whether 
the  state  of  the  arteries  of  the  limb 
was  verified  ?  To  aU  of  which  ques- 
tions Dr.  Gregory  replied  in  the  ne- 

Dr.  J.  Jolinson  severely  criticised 
Dr.  Gregory's  neglect  of  the  stethos- 
cope, and  'advised  him,  should  he 
ever  me^t  with  such  another  case, 
were  it  bXit  for  curiogity's  sake,  (tqf' 
plause,  instantly  checked  by  the  Pre- 
sident,) to  strip  ofF  the  shirt  of  the 
/emal0t  (laughter,  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,)  and  examine  her  chest 
Hiuk  that  instrument.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  why  Dr.  Ghregory 
attributed  the  state  of  the  foot  to 
the  disease  in  the  heart  ?  He  thought 
it  owing  to  local  affection  of  the 
arteries. 

Dr.  Ghpegory  stated  that  he  con- 
ceived that  there  was  some  analogy 
between  tins  affection  and  gout,  and 
w;oul<l  any  gentleman  attribute  gout 
to  an  affection  of  the  arteries  ? 

Dr.  jr.  Johnson  inquired  if  Dr. 
Gregory  wished  to  attribute  gout  to 
disease  in  the  heart  ? 

[An  interruption  was  now  offered  to 
t^  prosecution  of  the  debate,  by  the 
reading  the  Treasurer's  report,  from 
which  it  iqppeared'  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  society  were  more 
flourishing  than  they  had  been  for 
the  last  seven  years.] 

Dr.  Grregory,  in  alluding  to  the 
views  taken  of  the  case  by  the  so- 
ciety, said  that  there  was  another 
li§^t  in  which  it  might  appear,  and 
when  he  first  saw  the  case,  he  went 
down  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health, 
(kmghtert)  to  enquire  if  there  were 
any  cases  recorded  of  partial  asphyxic 
symptoms,  of  partial  cholera  (re- 
newed and  continued  laughter)  ^  he 
was  informed  by  the  medical  mem- 


bers of  the  fioBtd,  tiial  no  sacbctHev 
were  on  record. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson,  observed  that  he 
bad  perused  all  the  works  pablisfaed 
on  cholera,  and  hie  most  say  that  in  the 
numerous  cases  on  record,  tiie  bhie- 
ness  was  confined  cidefiy  to  tliie  nails, 
or  to  the  extremities,  &c.*— it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  it  wa«  always 
imiversal. 

Mr.  North  observed  that  if  Dr. 
Ghregory  wished  to  see  a  case  of 
partial  bhieness,  he  need  only  refer 
to  the  last  number  but  one  of  the 
Lancet,  where  he  would  find  a  case 
in  which  the  face  woe  blue, .  a$ut  the 
extremities  of  a  natural  colour.  (Laughs 
ter,) 

The  President  inquired  to  which 
case  Mr.  North  alluded  ? 

Mr.  ^Kxtitr-^he  plate  Sir ,  the  plate 
of  the  young  lady  (renewedUmghter.) 

Dr  Johnson  dedared  that  his  copy 

was  ALL  BlAJBi 

Dr.  Fergusson  stated  that  the  copy 
in  his  possession,  was  only  jparCui&/ 
blue.. 

Dr.  Whyte  made  some  remarks  on 
the  blueness  of  cholera,  and  added 
that  he  could  not  speak  positively  on 
the  subject,  as  nearly  all  his  patients 
had  been  blacks^  in.  whom  the  change 
of  colour  would  not  be  evident. 

Mr.  CosteUo  observed,  that  the 
terms  of  the  conversation  had  become 
equivocal.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  would 
remove  garments  from  the  breast  of 
the  pa^tient,  which,  exc^  in  masqiie- 
rading  times,  were  not,  usually  worn 
by  persons  of  her  sex  (great  laughter  J. 
Mr.  North  spoke  of  his  girl,  in  tiie 
Lancet,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  on  observ- 
ing the  blueness .  of  the  limb,  went 
down  to  the  ofiice,  and  posed  the 
whole  Board  of  Health  (renewed 
laughter).  Mr.  Costello  was  softy 
that  cholera. was  again  introduced, 
as  he  thought  the  society  had  .  bad 
enough  of  tiiat  already ;  and  he  re- 
gretted it  the  more,  as  Dr.  Ghregory 
had  introduced  to  their  notice  a  sub- 
ject of  great  intetest — ^namely,  arte- 
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litis,  which  it  would  b^  interestiiig  to 
discuss. 

The  President  concurred  with  Mr. 
Costello,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  would  fsLYOur  the  society  witii  a 
paper  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gostello  regretted  that  tiie 
choice  of  the  society  was  not  better 
bestowed;  but  he  would  cheerfully 
undertake  the  task,  and  fulfil  it  to 
the  best  of  his  humble  ability. 


XUsal  In^ttttttton. 


Friday,  January  27,  1832. 

GsoBOB  MooKB,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Vice-Preaident 

in  the  chair. 


Mr.  Farradaff  on  the  PUmarw. 

This  evening,  according  to  an- 
nafaneemeiit,  Mr.  Fanraday  proceeded 
tolay  beiHv  the  literati  assembled  an 
aoooimt  of  Dr.  R.  Johnson's  investi- 
gations  into  the  restorative,  produc- 
iive,  and  reproductive  powers  of  the 
FbmnKy  a  laeuw  of  small  ^ywtwnl* 
to  Ite  leech,  and  of  whidi 
■re  several  known  species,  viz. 
P.  toevm,  lactea.  hastata,  arethusa, 
feiipa*  &c«  the  three  fiiBt  of  which 
to  be  ftramd  abundantly  in  a  pond 

the  Red-House,  Dattersea-fields . 
Fkmn  Dr,  Johnson's  experiments  it 
appeaiSk  that  if  an  indaion  be  made 
longitiidinally  into  the  head  of  the 
aaiflud,  bo  aa  to  separate  its  eyes 
from  each  other,  if  the  cut  has  not 
been  carried  very  fiur  down,  it  wiD 
heal  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  if 
the  head  be  absdutely  cleft  in  twain, 
tiien,  aocording  to  the  extent  of  the 
fiflSEure,  there  will  be  a  mass  of  new 
matter  formed  by  each  half  of  the 
head,  which  will  either  join  the  two 
hahres  together,  forming  a  head  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  bearing  in  it 
one  or  two  additional  eyes ;  or  each 
•Id  half,  thuB  e\A,  wHl  form  the 

natter  mto  another  half,  with 


am  eye,  and  so  the  animai  have  tm 
complete  and  entire  heads.  If  the 
fissure  be  carried  fiother  down 
through  the  body  of  the  animal,  then 
not  only  will  theie  be  two  heads,  hut 
two  bodies  also  fanned,  joined  to« 
gether  only  by  the  tail,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  so  litde  unanimity 
does  there  exist  between  these  na* 
moid  twin-planarite,  that  they  never 
pull  or  swim  the  same  way,  and  so 
violent  are  their  efforts  that  tbey  fire* 
quently,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  tear  the  only  remaining 
bond  of  union,  their  tail,  in  sonder, 
and  tiien  two  distinct  and  perfiaot 
animals  result. 

If  in  a.  commoD^plaoaiia  the  Imad 
be  oat  entirely  off,  a  new  head  wiU 
be  formed;  and  if  its  lower  ex- 
tremity be  removed,  it  willprodnoe 
a  new  tail.  In  aplanaria,  which,  bf 
the  operation  above  described,  had 
been  invested  w^  two  heads,  these 
*'nova  capita"  were  successively 
severed  for  t^iree  several  generataans* 
and  were  immediately  and  perfectl j 
renewed,  and  subsequendy  the  ani» 
mal  was  cut  through  jiist  below  the 
artificial  bifurcation,  and  then  only  a 
single  head  waa  prodooed,  so  that  in 
this  more  sittple  "  capital"  operation* 
a  single«headed  aninud  became  a  bi- 
ceps, and  after  having  had  the  use  of 
six  heads  in  succession,  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  the  possession  of 
a  single  one. 

When  one  of  these  animals  is  cut 
in  half,  the  head  or  anterior  extre- 
mity swims  away  as  if  nathihg  had 
happened,  and  speedily  re-taik  itself; 
but  the  tail  swims  to^e  bottom,  and 
remans  torpid  for  two  or  ^iree  days; 
by  which  time  it  has  fonned  for  U^ 
self  ahead.  If  a  planaria becot  into 
three  pieces,  the  head  will  form  a 
new  body  and  tail,  the  tail  a  new 
body  and  head,  and  the  middle  section 
or  body  will  produce  both  head  and 
tail.  If  a  quarter  be  removed  by 
making  alongitudinal  incision  through 
the  h^,  and  half  down  the  body, 
and  then  a  semi-transverse  cut  to 
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romove  the  upper  quarter,  not  only 
will  t^e  three    remainmg   quarters 
speedily  reproduce  a  new  fourth,  but 
also  the  separated  fourth' will  form  to 
itself  three  new  quarters.     Indeed  a 
pknaria  has  lieen  cut  into  as  many 
as  ten  pieces,  and  each  piece  has  be- 
come an  entire  Imd  perfect  animal. 
In  hct  this  mbde  of  propagation, 
which  physiologists  artificially  insti- 
tute, seems  to  be  frequently  resorted 
to  by  the  animal  itself.    The  pla- 
naria  felina  has  been  seen  to  throw  oflf 
pieces  of  its  body  to  form  new  animals, 
and  these  arc  not  diseased  but  healthy 
parts,  and  not  only  parts  of  its  tail, 
but  often  offsets  from  its  sides,  &c. 
Indeed,  the  planaria  felina  and  P. 
arethusa  have  been  never  known  to 
lay  eggs,  whilst  the  torva,  lactea,  &c. 
lay  them  in  abundance,  both  the  ori- 
ginal animals  and  those  artificially 
produced.     It  would  seem  that  those 
species  which  inhabit  springs    and 
running  waters  propagate  only  by 
division;  but  those  which  dwell  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  where  the  water 
is  occasionly  exhausted,  are  oviparous, 
as  well  as  viviparous. 

The  above  fieu^ts  are  physiologically 
curious,  as  they  shew  a  still  closer 
affinity  than  had  previously  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  propagation  of 
plants  and  animals  by  cuttings  as  well 
as  seeds,  for  they  have  shewn  that 
this  mode  of  propagation  can  be 
carried  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other — an  extent  to 
which  the  experiments  of  Trembley 
and  others  on  polypi,  star-fish,  &c. 
&c.  did  not  reach. 

On  Friday,  3d  of  February,  Mr. 
.Ghiffiths  gave  some  account  of  the 
•Chemical  Signs  of  the  Ancients.— 
Medical  Gazette." 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered 

By  Henry  Earlb,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

February  1,  1832. 


Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  just  been  called  to  a  case  in  Powel's 
ward,  which  I  think  deserving  of  a  few  ob- 
servations, from  the  practical  utility  to  which 
they  may  lead.     A  man  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
met  with  a  serious  injury  of  the  right  arm 
about  a  week  ago  ;  it  appears  that  he  fell  off* 
the  curb-stone,  and  fractured  the  humerus 
below  the  deltoid  muscle ;  and  the  shock  he 
received,  caused  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.     This  complication,  which  is  very 
rare,  was  not  without  danger,  as  from  the 
state  of  the  humerus,  we  should  be  prevented 
from  using  those  means  for  the  reduction  of 
the  dislocation  adopted  under  other  circum- 
stances.    The  limb  was  very  much  swollen. 
This  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  case  of 
ifracture   and    dislocation,    but    I  entertain 
doubts  on  this  subject     If  the  patient's  ac* 
count  be  correct,  he  met  with  only  one  acci- 
dent     If  this  were  a  mere  fracture  of  the 
arm,  the  injury  would  stop  there,  and  the 
same  force  would  not  be  carried  in'  such  a 
direction  as  to  produce    dislocation  of  the 
bone.     I  do  not  recollect  many  cases  of  this 
kind  ;  there  have  been,  however,  a  few,  J[>ut 
under  such  circumstances  as  led  me  to  ima- 
gine that  they  were  not  caused  at  the  samt 
time.     One  df  the  cases  of  this  description 
occurred  to  the  Bishop  of  ,   tl)e 

brother  of  Lord  Ellenborough ;  his  Lord- 
ship dislocated  the  humerus  by  some  accident, 
the  head  of  the. bone  was  depressed  into  the 
axilla :  the  bishop's  family  left  him  in  order 
to  procure  surgical  aid,  and  on  retoming 
found  that  he  had  fallen  forward  from  the 
stool  on  which  he  had  been  left  sitting ;  he 
fell  on  the  arm,  which  appeared  bent  under 
him.  I  am  convinced  the  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus, which  was  discovered  on  eXiiminiog 
the  limb,  was  caused  by  the  ftdl,  and  not 
from  the  first  accident  The  bishop  had  now 
a  very  useful  arm ;  he  of  course  could  not 
elevate  it  much,  but  the  fracture  was  perfectly 
united.  I  have  also  met  with  a  second  ease 
of  the  same  kind.  It  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  advisable  in  such  cases  to  procun 
union  of  the  fracture  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
then  reduce  the  dislocation,  because  such  an 
attempt,  and  the  force  which  it  required, 
would  not  be  safe  in  the  first  instanee.  It 
had  been  found  oaeful  in  such 
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tp  eaXl  to  oar  •idtome  oompUeited  machinery, 
which  had  been  inrented  by  a  fentlemen 
firom  Gloucester ;  this  apparatus  has  been 
aubmitted  to  me,  and  it  seems  a  very  clever 
anxiUary  ;  it  acts  as  a  powerAil  lever,  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  tlie  whole  length  of  the  arm 
in  cases  like  these  I  have  been  describing ; 
but  I  am  very  doubtful  if  the  present  is  one 
of  this  kind;  I  think  it  is  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  and  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
aeapnia ;  and  I  am  led  to  form  this  opinion 
from  there  not  having  been  any  force  in  the 
irat  instance ;  and  also  from  the  great  facility 
of  motion  in  the  part,  and  the  crepitus  felt 
on  pressing  with  the  hand  from  above  down* 
wards  ;  the  extent  of  motion  was  very  great, 
and  such  as  never  observed  in  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla.  There 
seemed  to  be  considerable  displacement  of 
the  bone,  but  any  attempt  at  reduction  would 
have  been  imprudent,  in  consequence  of  the 
fracture  of  the  limb,  and  as  there  would  not 
be  that  length  of  lever  necessary  for  reducing 
die  luxation.  This  was  a  case  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention,  as  was  every  case  of  fracture 
and  complicated  injury  of  the  joints,  and  I 
shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  bringing  under 
your  notice  every  instance  of  the  kind,  f  n> 
deed  no  class  of  cases  give  rise  to  more  serious 
litigation ;  they  were  often  the  subjects  of 
prosecutions,  which,  in  some  instances,  proved 
the  min  of  the  surgeon,  and  were  carried  on 
with  great  cruelty  ;  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  on  many  occasions  there  were 
proper  grounds  for  having  reeourse  to  legal 
measures,  and  where  the  medical  men  ought 
•o  have  been  better  informed.  Such  mistakes 
would  6x  hMting  disgrace  on  the  surgeon, 
and  tm  such  things  were  likely  to  occur,  parti- 
cularly io  complicated  cases,  I  shall  take 
every  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to 
any  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time  in  this 
plaee,  so  as  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
accideiits  of  this  description. 

Since  the  above  was  delivered,  the  patient  has 
died ;  and  the  following  is  the  poti  mortem 
txamination ; — 

The  position  of  the  limb  was  very  re- 
markable, but  more  approximated  to  the  side 
than  during  life ;  the  axis  oC  the  humerus 
was  in  a  measure  broken,  that  of  the  upper 
half  being  directed  obliquely  outwards  from 
iSie  trunk,  whilst  the  lower  portion  corres- 
ponded with  the  inclination  of  the  fore-arm, 
whidi  was  pronated.  The  whole  extremity 
was  very  cedematous,  more  especially  the 
lore-arm,  hand  and  fingers,  the  cuticle  of 
which  part  was  completely  raised  by  the  fluid ; 
Acre  were  several  gangrenous  patches  on 
die  fore-arm,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  elbow.  Upon  cutting  into  the  integu- 
ments, there  was  effusion  of  a  yeUow  serous 
fluid  to  a  great  extent;  the  veins  were  com- 
pletely engorged  with  dark  blood,  the  mus- 
alterM  in  texture  and  appearance,  were 


*  lofk  and  flaccid  of  a  palish  brown  oolour. 
After  raising  the  pectoralis  major,  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  felt  beneath  the  clavicle, 
which  upon  rotation  communicated  a  sensa- 
tion of  crepitus ;  upon  elevating  the  pecto- 
ralis minor,  there  was  an  escape  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  a  yellowish  brown  sero- 
purulent  matter,  which  had  been  contained 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  existing  between 
the  last  named  muscle  and  the  capsular  ligu- 
ment,  which  was  unruptured  in  this  situation. 
The  capsular  ligament  was  found  exceedingly 
distended  with  a  fluid,  which  upon  evacuation 
shewed  the  same  character  as  that  contained 
external  to  the  capsule.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  was  completiy  denuded  of  its  car- 
tilage, resting  beneath  the  claricle,  with  its 
convexity  directed  against  the  first  intercos- 
tal space  and  the  surfiice  of  the  second  rib, 
whilst  the  greater  tuberosity  was  in  contact 
with  the  venter  of  the  scapula  near  its  neck  ; 
the  whole  of  the  tendons  of  the  rotator  mus- 
cles inserted  into  the  tuberosities  were  torn 
from  tiieir  attachments  to  these  parts,  and 
the  portion  of  the  scapula,  pressed  upon  by 
the  humerus,  was  denuded  of  its  periosteum. 
This  explained  satisftictorily  the  feeling  of 
crepitus,  which  was  manifested  during  life 
upon  rotation  of  the  bone.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  were  pushed  forward,  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  com- 
pletely impacted  between  it  and  the  second 
rib,  so  that  they  must  have  impeded  the  cir- 
culation to  a  very  great  degree.  The  glenoid 
cavity  was  found  to  be  entire,  as  likewise  the 
neck  of  the  scapula.  No  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus existed  in  any  part  of  its  extent,  and 
it  was  never  ascertained  that  the  extreme  dis- 
tension of  the  integuments,  by  the  serous  in- 
filtration, had  caused  the  deception  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  limb,  so  as  to  render  the 
suspicion  of  fracture  so  very  probable,  whilst 
the  pressure  existing  upon  the  vessels,  suffi- 
cientiy  explained  the  condition  of  the  celln- 
lar  membrane ;  and  it  is  very  surprising  for  the 
same  reasons,  that  the  pulse  was  at  all  dis- 
coverable at  the  wrist  Mr.  Earle  observed, 
that  the  probable  cause  of  their  remaining  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case  so 
long,  was  the  great  state  of  inflammation  and 
tenderness  existing  in  the  whole  extremity  at 
the  time  of  the  patient's  admission,  which 
rendered  a  proper  examination  highly  dan- 
gerous and  impossible. 


Amami9ai  PM»ee. 
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A  DetnoMiraiion  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body;  founded  on  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  CoUegial  Prizes  for 
ISQ5  and  1828,  adjudged  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons*  By 
JosBPH  Swan.  This  Part  com-* 
pletes  the  Anatomy  of  the  Sympa* 
th^tic  Nerve,  Fart  III.,  containiiig 
liie  Cerebral  Nerves,  wiU  be  pub- 
lished in  the  ensuing  spring.  Long- 
man and  Co. 

Tbb  publication  of  this  splendid 
vrotk  must  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
profession  in  this  country,  as  it  is  cer- 
tunly  not  surpassed  in  beauty,  fide- 
lity, or  accuracy,  by  any  illustration 
of  the  nerves  hitherto  attempted.  Mr. 
Swan  is  known  to  the  medical  world 
as  one  of  the  first  ph3rsiologi8ts  of  our 
time;  while  his  acquaintance  with 
minute  anatomy  is  manifested  by  the 
great  skill  displayed  in  his  represent- 
ations of  the  distribution  of  the  vis- 
ceral nerves,  of  the  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men,  in  the  parts  of  the  work  now 
bdbre  the  puUic. 

Hkere  is  but  one  fault  to  be  found 
with  litis  production,  which  is.  its 
great  expense.  It  is  necessarily  an 
expensive  work,  but,  certainly^  the 
sum  of  fire  guineas  for  the  ddinea- 
tions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
nervesi  is  most  unreasonable.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scale,  we  should  sap- 
pose  that  the  demoDstrations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  head,  of  superior  and 
inferior  extremities,  which  perhaps 
will  make  three  other  parts,  win  cost 
seven  guineas  and  a  half  more;  so, 
that  when  complete,  tiie  representa- 
tions of  the  whole  nervous  system 
will  amount  to  twelve  guineas.  This 
may  be  very  right,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  publishers;  but  we  must  inform 
them,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  medical 
profession  cannot  become  possessed 
of  a  work,  which  is  eminently  entitled 
to  a  place  in  every  medical  library. 


The  age  for  fittblkhing  weeks  «t 
extravagant  prioes  has  terminated; 

and  the  general  opinion  of  all  men 
now  is,  that  the  benefits  of  science 
should  be  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  every  class  of  the  community.  The 
great  bibliopolists  of  the  Row  seem 
to  think  otherwise)  at  least,  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  they  have  the 
modesty  to  require  five  times  the  va- 
lue of  a  work,  iidiich  is  certainly 
equalled  as  to  utility  by  Borreman's 
Plates,  published  under  the  revision 
of  Mr.  King.  We  can  perceive  no 
use  in  giving  four  representations  of 
each  plate,  three  of  which  are  wholly 
unnecessary ;  and  their  places  might 
be  very  wdl  supplied  by  delinea- 
tions of  other  portions  of  tiie  nervous 
system.  This  work  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  hitherto  published  in 
this  country,  and  richly  deserves  the 
encouragement  of  the  affluent  portion 
of  the  profession. 


Anatamonical  Atlas  of  Dr.  M.  J. 
Weber,  Professor  at  the  Royal! 
University  at  Bonn.  London, 
1831.  Parts  III.  and  IV.— 
A.  Schloss. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr. 
Schloss,  in  publishing  this  splendid 
work,  with  regularity,  well  deserves 
the  patronage  of  the  profession.  These 
parts  represent  the  four  layers  of  mus- 
cles of  the  adult  size,  on  the  front 
and  back  of  the  body.  These  are 
faithfully  delineated,  and  with  the 
eanJanatory  text,  enable  the  anatomi- 
cal student  to  acquire  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  muscular  system.  It  is 
soaicely  necessary  to  Btate«rthat  all 
the  anatomical  professors  and  lecturers 
(tf  the  metropolis  have  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  execution,  accu- 
racy, and  che^ness  of  this  wodc,  and 
have  strongly  recommended  it  to 
teachers,  students,  and  surgeons,  who 
have  not  opportunities  of  refreshing 
their  memory  on  anatomy.  We  have 
added    our  testimony    to  the  sbom 
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efbot.  ^qnpeaded  to  Hmw  pofts  ■«!« 
Ulufttnlioiu  of  tlie'(»gaii8  'of  reqpka^ 
tion,  of  the  nose^  heart,  fcetal  circula- 
tioa,  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and 
oiguiB  of  digefltkm.  The  fefdieeming 
parts  will  represent  the  aerves  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  full  size. 


Bkwtemis  qf  DtagnumB^  Geimni  Pa* 
thology^  and  Theri^^eutics.  By 
BoBEBT  N0RTON9  M.D.  M.R.C.S. 
8vo.  pp.  100.  London,  1832. — 
Jaoksoa. 

T^iB  IS  a  us^ftd  and  instructiye  worki 
and  will  be  •tudSed,  ^v4di  imich  ad- 
vaatage,  hj  students.  Bad  I>r.  Nor* 
tioa  made  it  much  larger,  sind  added 
chapters  on  nosology,  setiology,  se- 
Binolc^gy,  and  prognosis,  his  prodnc^ 
tbii  wcftild  be  more  vtdusUe.  •  We 
think  the  theological  pre&ce  and  ap* 
pendiz  are  mispkced,  and  uncalled  for. 
Hie  vast  minority  of  the  profession 
not'  vwdUfpooBt^  iDttr  new  hasvia 


Cholera ;  it9  Clutra/Ctw  and  Trfotment. 
WUh  Remarks  on  the  Identity  of 
Indian  and  English;  and  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  Disease,  as 
now  existing  at  Newcastle,  By 
Chaklbs  TuBMiB  Thackiub.  8vo. 
pp.  60.  Leeds,  1831.— Baines 
and  Co. 

Tbbbb  is  knuch  sound  sense,  afid 
as  much  scienoe  in  this  production, 
as  in  any  we  have  seen  on  cholera. 
The  h%h  scientific  attainments  of  the 
aPBiiior  acre  well  kjooiht  to  the))rafie»- 
aion.  His  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
IVades,  Professions,  &c.  has  acquired 
him  just  reputation  as  *  a  surgeon  df 
■o  ofdinary  attainments. 


(hn^paratioe  Vtom  of  Cholera  Morhns, 
daring  the  last  thirty  gears,  in 
Ireland,  and  during  the  last  fifteen, 
in  other  Countries:  illustrated  by 
Cases,  By  Williax  Stokxb, 
M  J).  &o.  8vo.  pp.  34.  Dublin. 
1832.— Tims. 

l^xs  is  the  production  of  a  ph3rstaiaB. 
of  great  experience ;  and  so  feur  as  it 
relates  to  the  progress  of  cholera  in 
Ireland,  is  a  valuable  record.  Hie 
cases  are  instructive.  Our  gnat 
press  ef  matter,  at  present,  deprives 
us  of  the  pleasure  of  extracting  £he 
author's  views,  many  of  which  are 
original  and  ingenious. 


TBB 


Eonlran  JKetrical  ^  JbuxfgiaCi  BowcnaX. 
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LoiKkm,  Saiurdoy,  Feb*  18,  1832.  . 

As  Mr.  Green  has  thought  It  ex- 
pedient, by  a  very  remarkable  silence 
with  respect  to  us,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  our  last  number,  to  furnish 
to.  the  world  a  very  intelligible  com-' 
mentary  on  the  propriety  of  his  late 
inconsiderate  attack — we  feel  our- 
selves relieved  from  the. necessity  of 
dwelling  any  further  on  the  principle 
which  we  are  prepared  to  contend 
for  in  his  case.  We  can  only  say, 
that  to  the  maintenance  of  that  prin- 
ciple we  are  pledged,  and  that,  as 
fiEtr  as  we  are  able,  we  shall  vindicate 
it,  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
may  be. 


In  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Barle's 
which  we  publish  this  week,  will  be 
found  the  account  of  a  very  remark- 
able case,  which  has  just  occurred  at 


ss 


Nq  Aahtk  Ckolew  tii  I^mden. 


.St«  fiaTtholoin6\^>  iibspkiil.  It  ap- 
peai9  that  a  considerable  time  sab- 
sequently  to  t)ie  period  of  the  acci- 
dentf  Uie  patient  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Earle.  The  arm  of  this  man  ^as  the 
seat  of  a  lai^ge  g^eral  oedematooB 
tumour;  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
shoulder  appeared  to  be  empty ;  and 
there  was  distinct  crepitus.  The  case 
was  thought  to  be  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus, with  dislocation.  Extension, 
in  such  a  case,  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
tion, was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  patient  died;  the  body  of  the 
man  viras  examined,  and  dislocation, 
simply,  was  found. 

At  die  first  view  of  this  case,  a 
critic,  who  was  n6t  disposed  to  be 
very  just  or  impartial  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  complain  of  erroneous 
treatment.      But  we  have  seen  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  in  whose  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  we  would  place 
the   most  implicit  confidence,    who 
have  carefully  examined  the  patient, 
and  who  all  declared,  that  the  inves- 
tigation led  them  to  the  conviction 
that    the    humerus    was    fractured. 
Setting  aside  altogether    the  little 
chance  there  was  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Earle,  and  his  able  colleagues,  com- 
mitting a  mistake  through  want  of 
adequate    knowledge,  we    take  the 
authority  of  professional  men,  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  hospital, 
when   we  say  that  an   attempt  at 
reduction  in    this    case  would   not 
have  been  allowed. 
Mr.    Earle,     with    that    candour 


'Whiofa'no  qmh'  of  Caltot,  ot  wbo.de* 
serves  -eminence  in  bis  profession, 
will  ever  lose  sight  of,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  wi|» 
amongst  the  foremost  to  impress  upon 
the  pupils  the  lesson  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  so  strikingly 
afforded.  He  told  the  pupils,  that  a 
heavy  req>ohsibility  rested  upon  that 
man  who  first  was  consulted  in  this 
accident,  when  no  swelling  existed ; 
and  when,  consequently,  the  nature 
of  the  injury  must  have  been  per- 
fectly apparent.  But  no  attempt  at 
reduction  had  been  made  in  this  early 
stage,  and  it  is,  ther^nrc,  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  ehanu^r  of  the 
injury  had  been  misapprehended. 
Mr.  Earle  said,  that  the  person  con- 
sulted was  not  a  professional  man,  as 
he  understood,  but  merely  what  was 
called  a  chemist,  and  therefore*  one 
who  ought  not  to  have  undertaken 
the  treatment  of  a  case  ao  difficult 
and  important  as  this. 


ARRIVAL  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON. 

This  bng-dreaded  epidemic  is  said  to 
have  appeared  in  London,  and  to  have 
taken  its  course  along  the  Thames. 
There  is  no  trace  of  contagion,  and 
on  the  strictest  inquiry  of  the  rela- 
tives of  Hiose  who  have  died  of  the 
disease,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  its 
importation,  or  of  its  communication 
by  personal  contact.  Such  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  various  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  have  seen  the  sufferers 
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during  hkit/md  mho  have  Tinted  their 
relatives  while  surroimdiiig  the  dead 
bodies.  This  was  the  unaniiuous 
opinion  of  the  eminent  practitionen 
whose .  naines  will  he  fonnd  in  our 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  London,  on  Monday 
evening  last. 

Here  then  is  direct  and  positive 
proof  of  the  utter  inutility  of  quaran- 
tine; here  is  incontrovertihle  evi- 
dence of  a  f&ct  well  known  to  all 
conversant  with  medical  literature, 
that  epidemic,  or  rather  pandemic 
diseases,  defy,  and  ever  have  defied, 
the  mounds  and  barriers  which  man- 
kind in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
have    erected  to   arrest    their  pro- 


It  is  vain  and  useless  to  attempt  to 
extingoish  prevailing  chidera* — ^ithas 
appeared  in  by  fiar  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  utter  defiance  of  hu- 
man intervention.  Is  liie  disease 
contagiouB  ?  It  is  not,  if  we  believe 
those  who  have  seen  most  of  it.  Will 
it  attack  the  affluent  who  reside  in 
open  and  airy  dtuations,  whose  ali- 
ment, comforts,,  and  habits  are  of  a 
saperior  description  ?  We  fearlessly 
answer  in  the  negative:  it  will  be, 
and  hitherto  has  been,  confined  to 
the  poor,  the  distressed,  the  badly 
led,  the  badly  clothed,  the  filthy, 
and  the  intemperate.  Among  these, 
and  these  alone,  will  it  prevail  to  any 
extent.  All  the  statements  made  in 
this  and  the  other  European  coun- 
tries in  which  it  has  appeared,  lead 
to  no  other  conckision.     It  will  be 


diiefly  confined  to  lqw,'4amp,  and 
ill*ventilated  districts,  and  will  visit 
only  a  few  of  the  effeminate  luxuri- 
ous inhabitants  of  our  squares. 
.  It  was  stated  by  sevei^  medical 
practitioners  of  the  highest  respec- 
tabily,  at  the*  Medical  Society,  on 
Monday  evening,*  that  they  found  the 
wife  and  children  of  the'  man  Sulli- 
van in  the  apartment  with  the.  dead 
body,  the  cofiin  unscrewed,  and  all 
the  survivors  in  perfect  health.  Had 
any  of  these  become  afiected  from 
the  certain  predisposition  which  must 
result  from  fear,  and  from  the  locality 
of  their  dwelling,  it  is  only  what 
might  be  fiedrly  expected.  No  such 
thing  has  as  yet  happened.  (Tuesday, 
3;  p.  m.)  . 

From  the  preceding  statements,  it 
must  be  manifest  that  the  intended 
bin  about  to  be  passed  for  ferther 
restrictive  measures,  for  extending  the 
power  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  prove 
injurious ;  and  we  boldly  predict  will 
neither  arrest  the  progress,  nor  ma- 
terially assist  the  feculty  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Some  of  our  worthy  contempora- 
ries will,  for  certain  reasons,  rend 
the  skies  with  doleful  lamentations 
on  the  contagiousness  of  cholera. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  been  among 
the  alamusts  will  understand  us.  But 
let  them  beware — ^the  disease  may 
not  do  great  misdiief-^and  may  sud- 
denly disappear,  as  it  has  done  else- 
where, when  the  public  mind  is  most 
alarmed  about  it. 

It  can  do  comparatively -little*  mis- 
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No  Atmtic  ehotmm  in  Lenddn.- 


tkad  <tti  ^  fifSt  xAtf  in  the  woM, 
where  afflaenoe,  perBonel  eomforto,* 
deanlineflB,  salubrity  of  ntuation,  and 
uniyenal  benevolence  of  the  upper 
dames  towards  the  poor,  are  unequal- 
led by  any  city  on  fiie  fietee  of  the 
earth*  Hiese  are  not  imaginary,  but 
retd  tidnuitages  and*  amply  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  bad  effecfes  of  «cagge* 
rated  alarm.  The  Lords  of  the  Goun^ 
cH  have  >  ^Krected  a  notibe  to  the 
Custom-house,  oommandingthat  no 
clean  bill  of  health  should  be  given 
to  any  vessel  leaving  tiie  port.  (Three 
o'clock,  p.  m.  Tuesday),  thus  stop- 
ping every  descriptioB  of  commerce^ 
and  throwing  thousands  of  fiie  lower 
elasses  into  distress.  Such  is  Hie 
baneful   influence    of   the   «ontagi- 

OBlSlS. 

We  %ave  perused,  wx&  ^e  utmost 
atteniMn,  all  ^  works  on  eholera,  and 
our  perfeetoonviefeion  is,  that  die  Ast- 
ttdefermof  thedisease  has  not  appeared 
inuny  piut  of  thisoountiy .  What  Hicn 
it  "Will  be  asked  is  Uie'diBease  now  pre- 
valent amongst  us .'  We  ^mswer,  a 
modification  of  common  English  cho- 
lera. .  Has  the  disease  appeared  for 
thcirst  timein  the  metrop<^  dur- 
Hie  last  week  ?  We  deny  it,  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  it,  sinoe  the  last  au- 
tumn— ^We  would  prove  this  beftve 
Parliament  or  any  competent  autho- 
ritiy.  This  is  also  tiie  ojunion  of 
timse  distjngnished  medical  men. 
Dr.  Uwins,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Gil- 
direst,  Mr.  King,  &c.  &c.  If  we 
refer  to  the  writings  of  Sydenham,  to 
the  Bnqfdopwdia  Brktamnca,  to  t^e 


able -essay  of  Mr.  Thadnuh,  to  the, 
works  of  PW)iBB8or  Christison,  Dr« 
Maddntosh  and  a  host  of  others,  we 
find  that  HjtiglUh  cholera  has  pre- 
sented every  symptom  of  the  disease 
now  prevalent,  and  has  proved  fistal 
in  as  short  a  space  of  tame.  If  we. 
are  asked  to  account  for  the  spread-' 
ing  ef  this  disorder,  we  ean  readily 
reply,  that  the  wmaturd  condition  of 
tiie  seasons,  in  every  part  <tf 
Burope  for  the  last  three  yean,  and 
the  unusual  mfldness  of  the  present 
winter,  afibrd  a  sufficient  a^kuoatmi. 
Let  those  who  doubt  our.  position  re- 
fer te  Sydenham's  Account  of  Engliok 
OMera  in  l$S9,  m  which  they  wiil^ 
find.an  accoimt  of  as  general  and  as 
fatal  a  disease  as  the  present.  The^ 
i^msme,  lividity  or  Uueness  of  the 
Am  and  oppression^  Ike  puke,  are 
net  .new  symptoms ;  all  have  be^i 
frequently  observed  in  the  Jlnglidi 
disease.  We  also  must  bev  in  mind 
that  Dr.  Russd,  Dr.  Bairy,  Dr. 
(%ervin,  Mr.  Seai4e,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
all  who  have  observed  the  disease  in 
Poland,  Russia,  Sunderiand  and  else- 
where, admit  that  it  differs  from 
Asiatic  cholera ;  and  is  a  modified 
form  of  the^  disease,  or  in  other 
words,  is  not*  the  Indian  disease.  We 
have  this  day  (Thursday)  seen  the 
resolution  of  the  Medical  Board  of 
Rotherhithe,  declaring  that  no  caoe  of 
Asiatic  cholera  occurred  there ;  and 
that  the-inhatntsnts  had  not  been  so 
healthy  for  a  long  time. 

We  also  find  that  1831  individuals, 
up  to  this  date,  have  died  in  this 
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eottBtry  of  dianrhoeii  and  diolettt';  kM 
i^^bat  an  insignificant  numba:  if  lihe 
disease  were  contagious.  IftheliflLi 
of  mortality  were  puldished,  we 
ahoold  discover  tins  number  mer^ 
proportionate  to  the  deaths  from  or^ 
cBnarj  diseases* 

We  'have  no  hentation  in  dedaring 
our  solemn  oooEvictiQn'  that  tiie  Go- 
vernment is  misled  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Healtii.  Let  ns  oidy  have 
a  public  inqoiry,  let  ns  have  those 
who  have  seen  most  of  the  Asiatic 
disease,  and  those  who  have  carefully 
perused  the  works  lately  published, 
on  the  subject,  together  with  the 
oandnetorB  of  the  medical  press,  and 
tbose  who  observed  the  disease  in 
this  country,  and  then,  and  ^nly 
tlien,  wfll  an  aoeurate  iond  ceneot 
opimon  be  placed  before  tiie  public ; 
and  we  would  pledge  our  lives,  tibfit 
Ibe  esaggcsatedandgroundleBBaiaxH, 
now*  almost  univerBal,  would  cease. 
Let  the  Goverment  select  100  of  the 
aofll  sdeoCifio'aild  ea^peitaeBBed  phy- 
sioansand surgeons  in  tile  metropolis ; 
let  these  convene  for  one  month  only, 
and  Hie  result  will  be  most  satis- 
hdaofry  to  the  country. 

When  we  look  at  the  members  of 
lite  present  Geatral,and!otherBoaAto» 
weobeervetiie  nAmes  of  menuidmown 
in  the  annals  of  medic^  science ;  men 
wboae  opinions  have  no  weight  with 
tiie  prcfessiton,  however  iiijunona 
they  are  to  the  country,  by  inducing 
a  good  govemment  to  claim  a  penal 
ilBtate,  aad  to  tax  and  hanasa  the 
people*  without  feid  necessity. 


As  ^fortter  proctf  6f  ineompeteney 
<rf<ihei3eBtnil  Board,  we  miwt^fltate, 
tiiat  tftiis  day  ^t^  Observe  '<m  every 
coner  of  "the  -streefes,  'tiM^«adi^ee  aa 
to  the  ^Matmodeof  tveaifeBg  diolera ; 
«id  tkm  idarming  deckration,  4ihrt 
tiie  disease  is  contagiocrs.  We  hope 
and  ftrutft  itiat  I2ie  pitf>lie  press  will 
aid  vs  in  exponng  4he*  inoompete&cy 
of  this  imbecile  Board ;  and  pitoeure 
for  the  ntftion  the  eatMishment 
of  a  Beard  sudi  as  we  suggest,  in 
which  tiie  utmoit  confidence  eouid 
be  ^aced.  In  paMie  and  in  pri* 
vate  we  have  mamtianed  our  opi- 
nion, Hhttihere^ie  no  Anaiie  cholera 
•a  rat^  cowMTy, '  oin  'tn€'  conunoH  ctuk^ 
mic  disease  m  an  agfruoatefd  fwm^ 

QHsAihai  THIS'DIIttASE  IS  wt  f^tflSrtK* 

orovs.  €oidd  tiie  Govemment  ^e 
ooBvitteed  of  die  accuracy  cffdie^ 
condusions,  tiiey  would  Temove  tSieir 
baneful  quarantine  regulations,  and 
not  destroy  the  commerce  of  this 
great  country,  atid  farther  pauperise 
the-ltfwer  cIbboos  of  ^tftiecMiimwiity, 
or,  ill  plain  language, '  pr^dftqraee 
tiiem  to  the 'disease. 

Our  striotures  on  'the  'pnsoit 
Boaid  of  Health  oay  appeir  harsh. 
To  a  really  effieient  Boapd^l^ere  can 
be  no  poesable  obfecticm ;  en  the  eon- 
tvary,  the  country  stocid  m  nteed  of 
soviduihle  an  instilxition }  aiid  now 
tint  it  is  formed,  we  shoiM-  prefer 
defining  its  duties/ to  aboli^ing  ^, 
on  the  cessation  d£  the  ^present  alarm, 
Sudh  an  institution  exists  on  the  conti- 
nent,  where  it  jeoden  the  mostvahi- 
aUe  servioea,  in  advinng  the  govem^ 
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menti  on  all  meaBurea  ai^)ert«uiuikg 
to  the  public  health*— sueh  as  the 
ehoice  of  Balabrioas  localities  for  pub- 
Uc  works,  hospitals,  prisons,  manu- 
fectories,  slaAighter-houses,  riiambles, 
markets,  &c ;  the  examination  of  the 
qualities  of  food  and  drink,  and  the 
detection  of  the  deleterious  ingre- 
dients with  which  they  are  adulte- 
rated ;  the  examination  of  medicinal 
substances,  which,  for  want  of  a  simi- 
lar Board,  are  now  adulterated  to  such 
extent,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
obtain  them  genuine  any  where — so 
that  the  beneficent  efforts  of  medical 
science  are  rendered  nugatory  by  thie 
inefficiency  of  the  substances  which  it 
is  forced  to  employ;  the  analysis. of 
patent  medicines,  add  in  resta'aining 
the  cupidity  of  quacks  and  quackery, 
in  general,  which  press  so  impudently 
upon  the  credulity  of  society. 


CROTON  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 

Db.  Hacestt,  of  Trinidad,  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  a  graphic  description 
of  the  West  Indian  fevers,  which 
present  all  the  formidable  symptoms 
of  cholera.  He  has  found  croton  oil 
a  powerful  antispasmodic  in  such 
cases,  and  ^uggei^ts  its  emplo3rment  in 
cholera.  He  refers  to  a  case  of  teta- 
nus, published  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in 
which  the  remedy  proved  extremely 
beneficial.  Dr.  H.  has  found  it  the 
best  remedy  in  colic,  of  •*  dry  belly- 
ache," after  all  other  medicines  had 
&iled.  He  denominates  it  a  "  sove- 
EBign  and  infallible  remedy"  in  spas- 


modic diseases ;  and  he  states,  that 
he  never  procured  the  article  genuine, 
except  finom  the  patentee,  Mr.  Short, 
of  Raddiffe  Highway.  We  think 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Hadiett  well 
wortiiy  of  attention  under  existing 
drcumstances,  and  we  understand  they 
will  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter. At  10  o'clock;  p.  m.  on  Thurs- 
day, the  progress  of  cholera  in  the  Bo- 
rough was  very  limited,  and  all  the 
cases  in  that  district  were  convalescent. 


^t  KuntSnrtan  Oration. 


Trx  delivery  of  this  annual  oration 
devolved,  in  the  present  year,  on 
Professor  Cooper  of  the  London 
University,  who  on  Tuesday  last, 
acquitted  himself  in  the  theatre  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  with  the 
same  ability,  industry,  and  learning, 
which  he  brings  to  every  task  that  he 
undertakes.  When  we  consider  the 
number'  <3i  dissertations  on  the  cha- 
racter, talents,  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  John  Hunter,  which  the 
foundation  of  the  Hunterian  lecture 
alone  has  produced.,  we  shall  per- 
haps be  in  a  situation  to  understand 
the  extreme  difficulties  which  that 
man  has  to  encounter,  who  is  re- 
quired to  produce  something  novel, 
or  interesting  upon  such  a  theme. 

Minds  of  the  greatest  ingenuity, 
and  endowed  with  various  powers, 
have  been  directed  to  it :  they  have 
considered  it  in  its  diversified  bear- 
ings, they  have  employed  in  its  il- 
lustration, all  that  science  and  in- 
dustry, and  original  talent  could 
contribute,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
have  left  nothing  naturally  connected 
with  the  subject  unnoticed  or  ex- 
plained. Hence  the  greatest  possiUe 
indulgence,  ought  in  justice  to  be 
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.extended  to  those,  on  whom  the 
duty  of  panegyrising,  John  Honter  is 
still  of  necessity  imposed.  A  pe- 
rusal however,  of  Mr,  Cooper's  ora- 
tion would  soon  satisfy  any  rea0ooa- 
ble  person,  that  the  exercise  of  in- 
dulgence towards  him  was  by  no 
means  called  for.  Our  reporter  who 
attended  the  theatre  has  laid  before 
us  an '  accurate  report  of  this  able 
oration,  but  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  in- 
formed us  that  the  Council  of  the 
College  has  intimated  its  wish,  that 
he  should  publish  the  lecture,  we  ab- 
stain from  cominunictiting  it  to  the 
public.  We  must  however  observe, 
that  our  forbearance  in  this  instance, 
must  be  looked  uppp  as  not  prejudic- 
ing, in  the  slightest  degree,  our  right 
to  publish  Mr.  Cooper's  lecture. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess. 
We  observed  amongst  the  audience^ 
beadea  nearly  all  the.  members  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Davis  Gilbert,  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
venerable.  Dr.  Babington.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,-  Messrs.  Earle,  Green,  Lang- 
staff,  &c.  &c.  IxK  loolpng  round  on 
the  assemUage,  we  could  not  help 
remembering  that  one  of  our  profes* 
sional  contemporaries  ui^ertook.to 
prophesy  with  great  confidence,  that 
llie  theatre  on  the  occasions  of  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture,  woul4  be  at- 
tended only  by  the  Council  and  the 
"  toad  eaters"  of  that  junto." 

Well ! — ^if  the  audience  which  we 
saw  in  the  theatre  be  the  toad-eatjers 
of  the  "junto,"  we  can  only  declare 
that  we  had  rather  the  "junto" 
should  keep  them  in  food  and  luxu- 
ries than  we.  The  resources  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  such 
a  body  of  toad-eaters,  on  permanent 
daty,  seems  to  us  to  be  not  exactly 
within  the  scope  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil. At  least,  we  conclude,  that  they 
would,  ere  this,  have  got  tired  of  the 
sacrifice  of  their  haunches  of  venison, 
for  the  very  disproportionate  purpose 
of  leaving  a  huge  posse  of  parasite^ 
tQ  i^ipdaiid  their. (eats.. 

Blr.  Cooper  went  over  the  oourse 


of  Hunter's  life,  dwelling  sometimes 
with  great  .force  and  copiousness  of 
diction,  and  at  other  times  with  a 
display  of  the  finest  powers  of  fancy, 
on  such  parts  of  his  illustrioi]^  career 
as  yielded  the  most  obvious  materials 
for  hia  purpose. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
lecture,  he  alluded  to  the'  loss  which 
the  country  and  the  profession  had 
sustained,  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Abemethy,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
Mr.  Headington,  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital. His  eulogy  of  the  fiwmer  com- 
bined a  greater  degree  of  justice,  with 
panegyric,  than  has  hitherto  been 
awarded  to  that  distinguished  and 
eminent  surgeon.  ' 

Mr.  Cooper  intends  publishing  bu 
lecture,  at  ^e  express  request  of  the 
Council.  We,  therefore,  in  courteay^ 
but  by  no  means  as  a  matter  of  right, 
.abstain  from  inserting  our  rqwrter's 
notes  of  the  lecture. 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHAL- 
MIC HOSPITAL. 

A  Db.  Seeds  has  lately  been  trying 
a  new  remedy  for  certain  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eye,  on  an  extended  scale, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr. 
Guthrie.  He  applies  it  externally 
over  the  temples,  brow,  cheeks,  and 
lips,  and  it  is  passed  up  into  the 
nostrils.  We  saw  a  little  girl  with 
chronic  inflammation  .  submitted  to 
.this  treatment,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
after,  the  vascularity  had  considerably 
diminished.  The  remedy  requires 
repetition  three  times  a  day,  and,  we 
may  add,  that  internal  treatment, 
.suited  to  each  case,  is  likewise  em- 
ployed. We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  composition  of  aether  and 
ammonia : — ^  Sp.  lether,  s.  c.  5  as ; 
sp.  arom.  ammoniie,  5  j  ;  &?•  cam- 
.phore,  B  jf  tit  ft.  linim. 

Its  ben^cial  effects  i^pear-  tq  de- 
pend on  its  causing  a  great  evapora- 
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tign  in  the  neigfabooihood  of  tke 
initoiiuiialioii.  80  ccmfident  is  the 
Doctor  of  th€  value  of  hiB-  nofltrum, 
that  he  declared  that  if  he  had  pos- 
aewed  it  thirty  yean  ago,  it  wotdd 
have  e«9ed  hiio  hit  right  eye»  which 
is  diaorj^anised  by  the  resolta  of  de6p«> 
seated  u^kpuaalxm. 
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Fra/ctnire  of  the  Crammm  mth  Com* 
preeekm  of  the  Brum. 

Otir  Sunday  l&e  28th  ultimo,    Sarah 
Bioaith,  aged  40,  '^as  brought  to  this 
hospital.     The  persons  who  carried 
hier  there  stated  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  had  frequent  quarrels,  and 
that  she  often  threatened  to  throw 
henelf  out  of  the  window  of  the 
room  which  they  occupied,  and  which 
was  on  the  two  pair  story  of  a  housb 
in  Lower  Thames-street.    This  fatal 
resolution  she  carried  into  effect,  on 
the  day  above  mentioned,  and  was 
almost  immediately  aftar  the  acci< 
dent  brought  to  the  hospital.     She 
appeared  to  have  been  totally  deprived 
of  sensation,  volition  and  the  power 
of  the  mental  faculties.    Her  breath*' 
ing  had  that  peculiar  stertorous  noise; 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  symptom 
in*  compression  of  the  brain.     The 
pupils   were  somewhat  dilated,  but 
the  irides  were  motionless.     A  hffge 
lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp  was  ob- 
served on  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
tile  head;  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hospital  at  the 
time,  instantfy  proceeded  to  the  pa«- 
tient.     He  hamg  great  reason  to 
expect  that  a  fracture  of  tiie  skuH 
had  taken  place;    he    enlarged  the 
wound  with  a  scalpd:  Copious  bleed- 
ing followed  from  tile  divided  vessels^ 
several  of  -which  requited  ligatures. 
About  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost. 

The  symptoms  of  compnession  be- 
ing Bfffl  verynimnifest;  Mr.  Lawiencc 
ccmchided  that-  the  opertttion  of  tr»- 


phlnmg  would  be  neeessafy — bat  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  wait  a  sfaoit 
time.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  or 
ten  minutes  he  returned  to  the  ward, 
and  found  a  very  great  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
pulse  roseeonAderably  in  power  and 
frequency;  the  breathing  became 
more  free'  from  the  stertorona  <^8k 
racter  which  it  had  reoantiy  asauned, 
ttMl  the  c^omplete  return  of  scaaatMft 
was  indicated  by  a  variety  of  signs. 
The  intention  to  trephine  was  ne- 
cessarily abandoned*  Strong  purga^ 
tive  medicine  and  a  Ukter  between 
the  shoulders  were  ordered. 

At  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  the-  stertor 
was,  t«  some  degree,  renewed — ^tbe 
cirealation  became  feeble — trenmn 
came  on.  and  the  hands  and  feet  had 
lost  their  natural  tenqperatwe.  The 
extremities  were  wanned  by  hot  ap- 
plications, and  a-  little  dilated  wM 
vi^as  admmJHtered. 

Eight  d^dock,  pvm.—>Skin!  very  hot; 
pnbe  fii^;  blpeathiAg  steftoimu ;  the 
patient  haa  been  convulsed.  A  com^ 
mon  enema  was  <Nrdered>  and  a  lafge 
quantity  of  leechea  to  the  head.  To- 
wards momingahe  seemed  much  dia« 
turbed,  and  txdked  mocdwre&tly;  tlia 
leeches  were  repeated. 

On'  Monday,  at  noon,  Mr* 
saNfher.  Her  BMiiali<  waa  AeA 
to  the  right  aide ;  she  rambled 
in  her  codvtntttiDn',  but  anvweM 
questions  that  were  directly  put  to 
her.  deeding  frtMn  the  ann,  to 
twelve  ounces,  and  the  adndnistntioa 
of  castor  oil,  were  ordered,  ^le  spent 
a  wretched  night;  the  symptoms  xd 
detirium  became  more  manifest ;  a 
mvreouB  ratding  in  the  throat  came  on, 
and  she  sunk  at  about  two  o'clock  oa 
TacMlay  morning.  | 

Poet  Mortem  Examnatum. 

The  cranium  havmg  been  denndad, 
a  fracture  was  detected, which  reached 
from'  the  back  part  of  tlie  right  paxie*' 
tal  bone,  just  beneath  the  lacerated 
wound  of  the  scalp,  acrosa  the  aquA- 
"mmus  portioft,  and  along  the  anterior 
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Bfid  iofeiior  border  of  the  pefcrous 
portioQ  of  the  lett  tamporal  bone,,  ae 
£Bur  as  itB  anterior  extremity.  It  was 
doubtful  if  the  sphenoid  did  not  also 
partake  of  the  injury.  A  large  coa- 
gulum  of  blood  lay  between  the  inner 
8ur£ace  of  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  bone  and  the  dura  mater;  and 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  was 
fpnnd  raptured  very  nearly  to,  if  not 
actually  ia  that  part,  which  just  pene- 
trates the  fojnamen  rotundum^ 

The  dura  matev  haTing  been  re« 
moved  from  the  right  hemi^here  of 
the  brain,  alarge  istrajaun  of  coagu* 
lated  Uood  was  found  opyering  the 
tunica  arachnoides,;  again  a  conai- 
derahle  q«anti^  <rf  blood  was  found 
at  the  baae  of  tbfi  same  heausphere. 
When  the  substance  of  the  brain  wiuB 
divided,  many  mintite  ppi^.of  blood 
w^re  seen*  which  indicated  :tbe  rup^ 
ti^e  of  fmaU  blood-vessels.  Hme 
appearances  were  particubutlyinulti'* 
plied  at.  the  base  of  the  right  hemis* 
phere  3  aad  aU  those  parts  in  which 
blood  was  thus  minutely  effused*  were 
mn^  softer,  than  natural.  Anunr 
nsuaUy  small  quantity  of.fl^id  was 
found  in-  the  ventricles. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


Typhus  Petechialis, 

T^LK  following  case  illustaites  the 
typhus  fisver now prefalent^  andde* 
serves  attention. 

Thomas  Mtillins*  et.  30,  a.l4JK>urer, 
was  lately  fidmitted  under  Dr.  Qhqlme- 
ley.  Was  seven  days  ill,  baS'bee^  ao« 
customed  to  hard  labour,  and  his  hii« 
bits  werQ  intemperate.  I}e  has.  en** 
joyed  good.healthi  and.  is.  tiie  fathev 
of  seven  children.  TIua  aocoimt  was 
given  by  a  relative,  as  the  man  was 
delirious^  His  symptoms  are,  tongue 
dry,  and  covered  vrith  a  white  furj 
akin  moderately  warm;  pulse 96^881^ 
and  feeble ;  eyes  duU  and  heayy ;  great 
pain  in  the  head,  and  petechuB  on  the 
external  surfiioe. 

Rod,  eqimt,  et  tpp^  enArocdt,  com. 


otqntu  Habeot  kfd,  swhm.  gr.  ij}fuiv. 
ip.  c.  gr,  viij ;  ^tis  harts. 

Ten  o'clock,  p.  m.     Is  no  better. 

App.  emphut.  Igttm  nucha.  It^f, 
enemsi  c.  oleo  ricini. 

Three  o'clock.  Has  spent  a  restless 
night;  has  made  much  noise,  and 
speaks  incoherentiy ;  bowels  not  open- 
^;  blister  has  not  risen;  toneue 
coated  with  a  greenish  white  fur ;  mce 
flushed;  eyes  h^vy  and  dull;  skin  dry 
and  warm;  has  vomited  about  ix^  of 
a  greenish  fluid ;  was  ordered  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  this  morning. 

Habeathydrarg^  subm.  gr.  viij,  sacc" 
hari  purif.  gr,  v ;  fiat  pulvis  stalim 
sumendus.  ^.  Infusi  menth,  vitriol 
iiss.  tertiis  horis  sumend. 

Five  o'clock,  p.  m.  Powder  was  vo*. 
mited;  is  more  restiess  and  violent. 

Nine  o'clock,  p.m.  Pulse  126,  small 
and  feeble,  and  hands  cold :  cnxieced 
wine  and  ammonia — the  latter  he  re* 
fused. 

Eleven  o*clock,  p.m.  Is  much  worse; 
pupils  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light; 
&ce  of  a  deadly  white;,  pulse  very 
weak  and  feeble >  hands-  colder,  and 
feet  warm.  He  became  convulsed 
fox  about  a  minute,,  .and -thai  expired 
without  a  , struggle.  A  .  quantity  of 
urine  escaped  after  death. 

Autopsy  p.  thirtyreight  horn's  after 
death. — On  opening,  the  head,,  the 
brain  appeared  congested,  and  ,  on 
being  incised,  presented  numy  bloody 
spots:  it  was  healthy  in  ot^her  parts. 
The  heart  was  flabby »  and  contained 
some  fluid  blood;  lungs  congested, 
and  on  being. cut,  presented  a  red, 
lobulated,  or  inflamed  appearance. 
The  stomach  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  greenish  fluid;  its  mucous 
membrane  bein^  inflamed  and  soft.* 
ened..  The  liver  was  perfectly  healthy^ 
9pleen  enlarged  and  softened,  and  the 
kidneys  congested. .  Numerous  pete- 
chiae  were  seen  on  the  intestines,  si- 
milar to  those  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body.  The  bladder  was.  very 
much  dist^ded,.  and  .contained  nearly 
l^ee  pints  of  urine;  its  fondus  and 
surface  were  ecchymosed. 


Bi        New  Instrument  for  Performing  Jhe  Operation  of  Tracheotomy. 


SIR  ANDREW  HALLIDAY'S 

CLAIMS   AS     THE    FIRST    WHO     INTRODUCED 
.      IODINE    INTO    BRITISH     PRACTICE. 


ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  sub* 
sequent  writers  on  this  subject. 

Faib-play. 


To  the  Editort,  oj  the  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal. 

Gbntlbmbn, 
Ik  the  first  number  of  your  Jour- 
nal, which  has  just  reached  me,  (and 
which  Journal,  allow  me  to  say,  if 
conducted  with  any  thing  like  the  spirit 
and  ability  with  which  it  has  com- 
menced, will  soon  become  one  of  our 
standard  Periodicals,  and  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession,) I  find  some  observations  on 
the  therapeutical  properties  of  Iodine, 
from  the  works  of  Drs.  Lugol, 
Manson,  Grardner,  and  others.  If 
there  is  any  merit  in  having  been  the 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  British 
practitioners,  to  the  therapeutical 
properties  of  iodine,  or  to  have  been 
the^r^^  to  prescribe  it  with  success, 
in  various  diseases  in  this  country, 
that  merit  is  certainly  due  to  Sir  An- 
drew Halliday,  who  having  witnessed 
its  effects,  as  a  remedy  in  several 
diseases  on  the  Continent,  not  only 
prescribed  it  himself,  but  recom- 
mended it  to  the  attention  of  his 
friends,  on  his  return  from  France  in 
1819;  and  if  you  will  turn  to  the 
London  Medical  Repository,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  you  will  find  a  paper 
(No.  4,  of  Original  Communications) 
detailing  the  various  preparations  of 
this  remedy,  their  uses  and  advan- 
tages, and  strongly  recommending 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  profession, 
this  being  the  first  publication  respect- 
ing the  properties  of  the  iodine,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Halliday  being  the  phy- 
sician that  first  introduced  it  into 
practice,  in  this  country,  it  is  but  fair 
thfit  his  name  should  be  associated 
with  Lugol,  Manson,  and  those 
others,  who  have  assisted  in  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  this  valuable  re- 
medy in  British  practice ;  true,  he 
did  not  publish  a  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  his  short  paper  on  the  use 
of  the  different  preparations  of  iodine 


New  Instrument  for  performing  the 
operation  of  Tracheotomy, 

[Extract  from  Mr.  Lawrence's  Surgical 
Lecture,  delivered  on  Monday,  February 
the  13th  inst] 

Mb.  Lawbbnce,  in  his  surgical  lec- 
ture on  Monday  evening,  the  ISth 
inst.  observed,  that  in  performing  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  the  surgeon 
was  frequently  very  much  confused, 
and  the  operation  itself  rendered  ha- 
zardous, from  the  extensive  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  veins  situated  in 
the  course  of  the  incision  for  opening 
the  trachea,  which,  if  it  entered  the 
tube,  might  produce  suffocation. 
Mr.  Wood,  late  house  surgeon  of 
the  hospital,  he  said,  had  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  had  devised  an  instru- 
ment which  wasYsalculated  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence.  Hiis  instrument 
he  exhibited  to  his  class,  and  with  it 
performed  the  operation  on  the  dead 
subject.  It  consisted  of  a  curved 
trochar,  the  canula  of  which  was 
somewhat  greater  in  its  diameter 
than  the  one  used  in  paracentesiB  ab- 
dominis, and  curved  at  its  further 
extremity,  having  a  radius  of  about 
90*^ ;  its  stilette  was  furnished  with 
three  joints,  so  as  to  permit  it  to 
assume  the  curved  form  when  in  the 
canula,  and  after  the  introduction  of 
the  instrument  into  the  trachea,  to 
allow  of  its  easy  removal.  Mr.  Iaw- 
rence  remarked  that  this  instrument 
would  answer  every  purpose,  when 
the  operation  was  rendered  necessary 
by  obstructed  respiration,  from  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx  and  glottis ; 
and  that  it  had  the  advantage  of  the 
common  trochar,  in  preventing  the 
possibility  of  wounding  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  rings  of  the 
trachea .  by  its  maintaining  a  perma^ 
nent  opening. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

VENOUS  ANEURISM, 
AND  ANEURISMAL  VARIX : 

FROM   THE 

SURGICAL  LECTURE, 
Delivered  Feb,  13, 

BY 

Professor  S.  Cooper. 


GniTLBMBN, 

TJke  venous  aneurism,  aneurinnal  variw, 
or  varicose  aneurism,  is  a  pulsating  swelling 
of  a  vein,  arising  from  a  preternatural  com- 
manication,  formed  betweeu  such  vessel  and 
a  oei^bourine  artery.  The  situation  in 
which  this  peculiar  disease  commonly  presents 
iUelf  is  the  bend  of  the  arm^  where  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  unskilful  performance  of  vene- 
section,  the  lancet  completely  transfixing  the 
median  basilic  vein,  and  piercing  the  subja- 
cent artery. 

The  venous  aneurism  may,  however,  occur 
in  any  situation,  where  a  large  artery  and 
▼em  are  near  each  other.  Hence  a  few 
ezanples  are  recorded  in  which  the  disease 
took  place  in  the  ham,  thigh,  and  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  in  consequence  of  gun-shot  and 
other  wounds.  When  it  follows  bleeding,  or 
a  punctured,wound,  there, are  two  wounds  in 
the  vein,  and  ope  in  the  artery,  besides  the 
puncture  in  the  fascia. 

The  external  wound  in  the  vein  heals, 
while  the  internal  remains  permanently  open  ; 
thus  allowing  the  blood  to  gush  directly  from 
the  arter}'  into  the  vein,  which  becomes 
iUaled  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
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egg  ;  the  two  vessels  and  intervening  fascia 
are  united  together  by  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. 

However,  instead  of  the  artery  and  vein 
being  always  thus  connected  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  passage 
to  the  blood,  an  interspace  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced between  them  by  the  blood  being 
efi'used  in  the  cellular  membrane  in  which  a  sac 
is  formed ;  and  this  being  placed  between  the 
two  vessels,  the  blood  is  first  discharged  from 
the  artery  into  it,  and  afterwards  into  the  vein. 
It  is  to  trie  latter  form  of  the  disease  that  Mr. 
Hodgson  restricts  the  term  varicose  aneurism, 
while  the  case  in  which  the  blood  flows 
directly  into  the  vein,  he  calls  aneurismal 
varix. 

These  forms  of  the  disease  are  certainly 
sufficiently  different  to  require  different 
names ;  because  one  is  really  a  false  aneurism, 
conjoined  with  a  venous  aneurism  ;  and'what 
proves  the  truth  of  this  observation  is,  that 
the  communication  between  the  sac  and  vein 
may  close,  and  then  the  aneurism  of  the 
artery  takes  its  usual  course,  and  requires 
operation,  as  was  illustrated  last  summer  in  a 
case  that  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Upon  the  table,  gentlemen,  you  see  a 
specimen  of  a  varicose  aneurism^  with  a  bifur- 
cation of  the  humeral  artery  high  up  the  arm. 
It  Was  taken  from  a  subject,  in  whom  the  ra- 
dial division  was  punctured  in  bleeding.  It 
was  a  double  aneurism,  formed  under  the 
fascia,  with  a  communication  kept  up  between 
the  arterial  aneurism  and  the  vein  through 
an  opening  in  the  fascia.  The  anastomosing 
branch  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries^ 
you  may  remark,  is  as  large  as  either  of 
them. 

When  a  venous  aneurism  follows  a  gun- 
shot wound,  in  which  the  hall  has  passed 
between  a  large  artery  and  vein,  so  as  to  open 
a  direct  communication  between  them,  there 
is  of  course  only  one  opening  in  the  vein,  and 
not  two  as  after  venesection. 

I  believe  there  is  but  a  single  example  of 
the  spontaneous  production  of  an  aneurismal 
varix  upon  record,  and  the  case,  which  is 
related  by  Mr.  Syme,  in  the  Edin..  Med.  and 
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Surgical  Journal  (Vol.  36.  p.  104),  is  a  very 
remarkable  one,  as  the  aorta  and  vena  cava 
communicated  by.  a  large  aperture,  a  little 
above  their  bifurcation  into  the  iliac  vessels. 

In  the  common  form  of  the  aneurismal 
varix,  a  communication  is  established  between 
the  median  basilic  vein  and  the  brachial 
artery.  The  consequence  i^,  that  the  vein 
becomes  large  and  tortuous,  as  you  see  repre- 
sented in  this  excellent  model  of  a  varicose 
aneurism  now  before  us.  The  tumour  com- 
municates a  jarring,  thrilling  sensation  to  the 
hand  which  examines  it,  and  a  peculiar 
hissing  sound  is  heard  when  the  ear  is  applied 
to  the  part. 

After  the  swelling  of  the  vein  has  attained 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  it  generally  does 
not  become  larger. 

If  the  artery  be  compressed  above  tb^ 
swelling,  the  latter  becomes  flaccid,  and  can 
be  emptied  of  its  blood.  In  general,  a  slight 
weakness  of  the  limb  is  the  worst  effect  of 
the  disease.  Sometimes,  however,  it  becomes 
cold  from  the  want  of  its  usual  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  a  great  part  of  which,;instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  further  part  of  the  limb, 
flows  into  the  vein,  and  returns  back  to  the 
heart  Hence  also  there  is  scarcely  any  pul- 
sation at  the  wrist ;  but  the  brachial  artery, 
above  the  tumour,  is  larger  than  natural,  and 
pulsates  with  unusual  force% 

A  case  of  this  description  was  brought  to 
my  house  a  few  months  ago  from  Deptford. 
The  patient  was  a  washer-woman,  who  had 
imprudently  allowed  some  unprofessional 
person  to  bleed  her.  The  hissing  noise,  and 
thrilling  sensation  in  the  tumour  and  adja« 
cent  veins  were  well  exemplified.  As  the 
f»se  was  recent,  I  recommended  pressure, 
and  as  the  patient  has  not  made  her  appear- 
fince  for  some  time,  I  conclude,  that  she  is 
either  cured,  or  not  suffering  much  inconve- 
nience from  the  complaint 

In  genera],  the  aneurismal  vans  requires 
no  operation,  as  it  becomes  stationary,  and 
does  not  cause  very  serious  annoyance.  But  if 
•It  were  to  be  conjoined  with  an  aneurismal  sac 
-between  the  two  vessels,  so  as  to  constitute 
what  Mr.  Hodgson  proposes  to  call  the  venous 
aneurism,  then  an  operation  might  become 
necessary,  in  the  event  of  the  sac  shewing  a 
disposition  to  enlarge  and  give  trouble. 
Here  it  would,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  tie  thb 
artery  above  and  below  the  openihg  in  it 
But  in  consequence  of  such  practice  being 
likely  to  be  attended  with  some  difficulties 
and  severity,  I  would  myself  only  apply  one 
ligature  above  the  tumour,  and  act  afterwards 
according  to  circumstances. 

We  should  not,  however,  resort  to  the  ope- 
ration, without  a  real  necessity,  for  one  case, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Atkinson  of  York,  after 
having  been  operated  npron,  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  stage,  pressure,  by  means  of  a 
compress,  i«  the  right  treatment,  or  else  with 
an   instrument     calculated   to  compress  the 


swelling,  as  was  once  successfully  applied  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  an  aneurismal  varix  in 
a  young  lady  under  his  care. 

If  an  arterial  aneurism  were  to  accompany 
the  venous,  would  it  be  right  to  apply  pres- 
sure  ? — I  believe  not ;  because  you  could  not 
expect  thus  to  cure  the  arterial  aneurism,  and 
if  you  were  to  cause  an  obliteration  of  the 
communication  between  such'aneurfem  and  the 
velri,  an  operafitm' would  eertainlv  become 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  latter  disease.  In 
fact,  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
arterial  aneurism  into  the  vein,  is  the  surest 
means  of  preventing  its  eftlargeiiienl.  This 
is  a  point  in  surgery  which  I  do  not  find 
noticed  by  writers,  but  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing ;  and  the  case  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital is  a  confirmatioD  of  the  tenor  of  these 
remarks. 


At*  Kaxt^oUmtWa  Koietpttal. 


SELECTIONS 

FROM   THE 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 
Delivered  by 
Henry  Earle,  EftO.  F.  R.  S. 


C€ue  of  Congenital  Afatfortnation  of  the 
Bladder  in  a  Female. 


GenTItEMEN,     - 

There  is  now  in  SitwelFs  ward  a  young 
girl  whose  case  is  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
She  was  in  this  hospital  four  or  five  years 
ago,  when  this  drawing  that  I  now  show  you, 
of  the  appearance  which  her  -abdomen  pre- 
sented, was  made  by  Mr.  M'Whinnie»  one  of 
the  present  house  surgeons.  The  girl  came 
to  this  hospital  at  that  time,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  if^by  the  aid  of  any  mechanical 
contrivance,  I  could  afibrd  her  relief  fVom 
the  peculiar  inconvehiencies  which  she 
suffered  on  account  of  a  congenital  mal- 
fbrmtCtiotiofthe  bladder.  After  some  trials 
I  was  able  to  provide  an  instrument,  by  the 
use  of  which  the  patient  was  placed  in  a  com- 
paratively cotnfbrtable  condition ;  but  as  this 
instrument  was  madls  of  silver,  some  petty 
thief,  attracted  by  Ite  value,  stole  it  fhnn  thfe 
girl,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  priva>- 
tion  that  she  has  once  more  applied  to  the 
hospital. 

This  you  may  regard  as  a  very  rare  case, 
and  one  which  yon  may  not  have  another  op- 
portunity of   seeing.       Any  gentleman    of 
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the  hoflpital  who  it  cnrioiM  upon  th* 
interesting  point  ot  congenltsl  rmUammr 
tion,  and  who  widwt  to  hsve  an  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  inspecting  the  case, 
will  readily  receive  from  me  the  facility  of 
doing  so  in  the  sister's  room.  But  it  is  pro- 
per to  remember,  that  the  patient  is  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  state  of  ma> 
turity,  when,  as  you  must  be  aware,  it  is  likely 
that  she  should  be  more  alive  than  before,  to 
the  degradation  which  the  indiscriminate  ex- 
posure of  her  peculiar  conformation,  would, 
in  her  own  opinion,  produce.  On  that  ac- 
count, it  is  necessary  that  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  delicacy  should  be  exercised  towards 
her,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  feel 
with  me,  that  the  same  measure  of  respect 
which  you  would  pay  to  the  feelings  of  a  fe- 
male patient  in  private  practice,  is  equally 
due  to  her  who  seeks  your  gratuitous  advice 
in  a  hospital.  At  least,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  that  upon  such  a  conviction  I  have 
Uniformly  acted  myself. 

Gentlemen,  the  malformation  in  this  case 
consists  of  a  complete  absence  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  of  a 
protrusion  forwards  of  its  posterior  wall 
through,  or,  to  state  the  case  more  correctly, 
between,  the  muscles  and  those  common  in- 
teguments, which,  in  the  natural  state,  pro- 
tect that  viscHs.  The  ureters  have  each  an 
external  orifice,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
protruded  portion  of  bladder.  There  is,  then, 
resulting  from  this  condition  of  the  parts,  a 
permanent  stillicidium  uritue — or  rather  the 
ureters  being  enlarged,  allow  a  slight  quan- 
tity of  urine  to  collect,  which  is  subse- 
quently voided  by  small  and  very  frequent 
jets.  The  ureters  have  sufficient  muscular 
power  to  cgect  the  water. 

In  looking  at  the  peculiar  appearances  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  this  case,  yon  will 
perceive  a  red,  vascular,  pulpy,  mucous  sur- 
face, the  sise  of  half  an  orange,  protruding 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  is 
the  mnooos  nuftc^  of  what,  in  the  natural 
atate^  wo^ld  be  the  internal  surfiice  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  Inunediately 
behind  it  is  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
wbich  is  only  separated  firom  it  by  the  mus- 
cular and  cellular  coats  of  this  rudiment  of 
the  bladder.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  the  erect 
posture,  the  tumour  is  more  protruded  for- 
wards, and  that  it  constitutes  really  a  hernial 
eac,  which,  when  the  patient  is  standing  or 
sitting  up,  is  filled  with  the  ordinary  contents 
of  the  abdomen.  At  the  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  this  vascular  tumour,  there  are  ap- 
pearances of  cicatrization,  the  results  of  se- 
veral attempts  which  were  made,  when  this 
girl  was  before  in  the  hospital,  to  destroy  that 
highly  sensible  and  vascular  surface,  by 
means  of  escharotics— a  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  shall  hereafter  advert  to.  This  vas- 
cular surfiice  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  it 


quaality  of  mucus, 
whidi  protects  it  firom  the  action  of  the  urine 
as  weH  as  of  the  air. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  tumour,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  ureters  terminate ;  their 
external  orifices  being  separated  from  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  more  prominent  just  at 
the  point  of  their  termination.  Below  this 
protrasion  in  the  centre  there  is  a  smooth 
snrfaoe,  which  is  analogous  to  the  perineum, 
and  which  extends  to  the  anus.  About  half 
an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  tumour, 
on  attentively  examining  this  smooth  surface, 
I  perceived  two  very  minute  spots,  from 
which  a  milky,  and  evidently  a  mucous  secre- 
tion exuded.  On  introducing  a  small  probe, 
it  entered  a  cavity  which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
vagina.  I  carried  my  finger  into  the  rectum, 
and  I  could  feel  distinctly  a  fully  developed 
virgin  uterus,  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the 
extremity  of  the  vagina  than  can  be  found  in 
the  natural  state  of  those  parts.  These 
minute  openings  either  did  not  exist  when 
this  patient  was  under  my  care  on  the  former 
occasion,  or  if  they  did  exist,  they  must  have 
escaped  observation.  I  am  of  opmion,  then, 
that  I  am  justified  in  supposing  that  these 
openings  are  of  recent  occurrence.  They  are 
evidently  larger  at  this  time  than  when  the 
patient  was  admitted ;  and  the  central  band 
which  separates  them  is  much  thinner  and 
narrower.  This  alteration  corresponds  with 
the  other  changes  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  and  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
progress  this  girl  has  made  towards  the  age 
of  puberty.  It  is  well  worth  your  while  to 
consider  tne  very  curious  provision  which 
nature  adopts,  when  by  the  process  of  gradual 
absorption,  ^e  causes  these  changes  in  the 
animal  structure  which  the  advance  to  a  state 
of  maturity  requires.  There  is  now  on 
either  side  of  this  smooth  surface  a  bifid 
clitoris,  and  rudiments  of  nymphs  ;  and  the 
interval  between  them  is  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch,  when  the  legs  are  brought  together. 
These  parts,  when  the  girl  was  formerly  under 
my  care,  were  in  close  contact,  even  when 
the  legs  were  separated.  In  these  changes, 
then,  you  see  the  operations  of  nature,  who, 
as  it  were,  paves  the  way  for  those  great 
purposes  which  she  has  in  view ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ultimately  such  an  alteration 
will  be  completed  by  natural  means,  as  will 
enable  this  girl  to  procreate  her  species. 

On  the  outer  sides  of  this  smooth  surface 
may  be  seen  the  labia :  they  are  flattened  and 
imperfectly  developed  ;  are  much  separated 
above,  but  approximate  as  they  descend,  and 
are  beginning  to  exhibit  some  of  the  signs  of 
approaching  puberty.  That  this  female  will 
be  capable  of  procreation  I  do  not  entertain 
the  Slightest  donbt,  since  all  the  essential 
organs  of  generation  belong  to  her. 

Now,  if  we  examine  this  case  more  closely, 
and  bv  the  touch,  we  shall  discover  a  consir 
derable  interval  existing  between    the  09ia 
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pubis:  this  interval,  indeed, corresponds  with 
tlie  whole  widtli  of  the  protruding    mass. 
The  recti  muscles  are    separated  for  some 
distance  above  the  tumour;  and  in  order  to 
gain  their  attachment  to  the  ossa  pubis,  they 
are  made  to  diverge  on  either  side.      The 
intervening  space  above  is  occupied  by  ten- 
dinous expansions  and  peritoneum,    whilst 
the  wide  interval  between  the  ossa  pubis  is 
connected  merely  by  a  band  of  ligament. 
The  absence  of  bony  support  in  this  part,  you 
will  naturally  belie\e,  is  a  great  im|)edimenl 
to  progression ;  and  it  was  from  this  cause, 
that  when  she  was  first  under  my  care,  she  had 
a  rolling,  waddling,  and  insecure  gait.     This 
peculiar  movement  is  now  much  less  percep- 
tible ;    a  change  which,  probably,  depends 
not  on   any  fresh  supply  of  bone,  but  on 
the    increased  strength  of   the  ligamentous 
support ;    and    perhaps    also  from  the  em- 
ployment of  a  ^spring  truss.      At  all  events 
ihe'fnct  is  so,  that  the  imperfect  gait  of  this 
female  is  far  less  remarkable  now  than  it  was 
al  the  former  period. 

You  find,  gentlemen,  upon  examination,  no 
•traces  of  an  umbilicus.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  umbilical  vessels  entered  just  above 
the  tumour,  but  no  remains  of  an  umbilicus 
can  at  present  be  diHtinguished. 

The  case  which  I  have  now  described  to 
you,  in  addition  to  its  extreme  rarity,  pre- 
sents many   interesting    circumstances    well 
worthy  of  your  consideration.     In  the   first 
place,   we  learn  from  this  malformation,  in 
connection   with   other  cases    of   a    similar 
nature,  that  the  bladder  is  not  one  of  those 
organs  which  are  essential   to  life  ;    at  the 
aame  time  we  know,  that  it  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
individual.      In    the   next    place,   cases    of 
this  description  afford   us  the  most  favour- 
able  opportunity  for    natural,   physiological, 
and    pathological    experiments.      Thus  we 
have  the   rare  advantage  on  this  occasion  of 
being  able  to    see    numerous    phenomena, 
belonging  to  the  healthy,  as   well  as  to  the 
morbid  functions  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  to  determine  the  chemical  properties  of 
mucus.      The    mucous  membranes  you  are 
aware,     are    generally    hidden     from    our 
view,    and,    in    almost    all    instances,    the 
mucus  itself,  which  we  obtain  for  the  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  is  mixed  more  or  less 
with  excrementitious  matter,   or    other    ex- 
traneous substances.  But  in  the  present  case, 
we  have   under  our  immediate  observation, 
the  whole  phenomena  of  these  membranes  ; 
and  we  can   examine  the  mucus  in  a  state 
perfectly  free  from   the    admixture     of   all 
foreign  secretions,  inasmuch  as  the  tumour  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  exudation  of    urine, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  situations  at  which 
tlie  ureters  open.     You  will  be  able  to  study 
with  great  advantage  in  this  case,  the  struc- 
.    ture  aud  vital  properties  of  raucous  surfaces, 
•    and  from  the  phenomena,  which  the  surface 


presented  to  yonr  view  exhibits,  you  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  fallacy  of  those  phy- 
siologists who  would  assimilate  raucous  sur- 
faces with  common  integument.      We  find 
here,  that  not  only  has  this  mucous  membrane 
remained    unchanged    after    such    a    long 
exposure — ^not  only  has  it  retained  all  its  origi- 
nal vascularity — its  natural  pulpy  aspect — its 
secreting  powers,  and  excessive  sensibility — 
but  it  has  absolutely  resisted  every  attempt  of 
mine  to  destroy  the  surface,  and  to  produce  a 
general  cicatrization ;  measures  which  I  was 
anxious  to  complete,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
produce  an  alleviation  of  the  girl's  suffer- 
ings. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  consider  how  ra- 
pidly the  mucous  membrane  was  re{?entMat«'<l, 
after  each  effort  to  obliterate  it$  suiface.  I  »ay 
after  day  we  employed  the  nitrate  of  silvrr, 
sulphate  of  copper,  potassa  fusa;  but  still 
the  membrane  was  reproducetl.     Nothing,  1 
found,  al  length,  but  strong  nitric  acid  could 
act  with  sufficient  power  to  destroy  it ;  but  I 
did  not  deem  it  pru<leut  to  continue  the  em- 
ployment of  this  active  remedy,  as  1  appre- 
hcndeii  that  its  use  might,  .perhaps,  bring 
on  peritonitis,  seeing  tliat  the  action  of  the 
acid,  when  once  applied,  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. 

The  inferences  to  which  these  facts  give 
rise,  are  quite  in  opposition  with  the  doctrine 
which  Haller    and  other  physiologists,  but 
more  particularly  Mr.  Mayo,  nave  laid  down. 
This  gentleman  says — "  There  is  a  remark- 
able analogy  between  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes*    The  latter  may  be  viewed  as 
prolongations  of  the  skin,  over  internal  sur- 
faces, modified  only  to  suit  the  difference  of 
place.    Or  the  skin  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  elements  of  the  mucous  tubes,  but  more 
firmly  wrought  and  protected  by  the  cuticle, 
as  the  latter  are  protected  by  the  mucus  they 
secrete.    The  skin  consists  of  a  dense  white 
substratum,  analagous  to  the  tunica  nervea  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  a  vascular  sur- 
face,  analagous  to  the   mucous  or  villous 
membrane."     Bichat  and  others  were  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  they  believed  that  a  mu- 
cous membrane  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
integument,  and  that,  by  long  exposure  to 
air,  ft  will  lose  its  peculiar  character,  and  as- 
sume that  of  common  integument.     The  fa- 
miliar instances  of  prolapsus  ani,  and  of  pro- 
lapsus vaginro,  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  this ; 
and  hence  Bichat  is  disposed  to  generalize, 
and  to  supi)ose  that  all  mucous  surfaces  may 
be  made  to  take  on  the  character  of  common 
integument,  and  that  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mucous  membrane  possesses  a  very  fine  co- 
vering of  epidermis,  which  is  capable  of  be- 
coming thicker  on  exposnre,   and  of  even 
assuming  the  properties  of  common  integu- 
ment. 

The  case  now  under  consideration,  gentle- 
men, affords,  I  thiAk,  a  very  striking  exposi- 
tion of  the  fallacy  of  such  doctrines.  In 
truth,  in  certain  situations,  Che  cuticle  can  be 
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traced,  as  it  covers  mucous  membrane,  to  a 
defined  distance,  as  in  the  mouth,  for  example, 
or  at  the  entrance  of  the  anus,  or  that  of  the 
vagina.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  cuti- 
cle exists  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  Now  where  the  cuticle  in  any  of 
these  cases  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  converted  into  integument.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  however,  for  me  to  admit 
that  mucous  surfaces  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  cuticular  covering ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  opinion  that  cuticle  is  thrown  off  from 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  case;  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  is  lymph,  and  not  cuticle,  that  is  formed 
on  their  internal  surface,  and  that  is  thus 
thrown  off.  At  all  events,  here  is  a 
case  where  a  mucous  membrane  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  exposed  too,  from  the 
period  of  the  girl's  birth,  and  yet  no  attempt 
that  has  been  made  could  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  cutis  over  its  surface.  The  same 
thing  is  observable  in  cases  of  artificial  anus, 
exposed  urethra,  and  particularly  in  cases  of 
vesico-vaginal  fistuls. 

In  the  latter  instance  the  difference  between 
the  two  membranes  of  the  bladder  and  va- 
gina, which,  however,  are  continuous,  may 
be  at  once  determined  by  the  eye.  Doubtless, 
in  the  situations  which  1  have  mentioned,  the 
delicate  cuticular  covering  expanded  over  the 
mucous  structures  will,  on  exposure,  be  con- 
verted into  common  integument,  or  some 
strocture  greatly  resembling  it.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  mucous  linings  of  old  sinuses 
lose  their  characters  on  being  laid  open  and 
exposed  to  the  air;  in  other  words,  by  the 
conversion  of  them  into  superficial  sores, 
they  are  deprived  of  their  excretory  power. 
Bat  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  example  now 
to  be  seen  in  this  hospital  amply  proves, 
with  the  more  internal  and  natural  mucous 
loeanbrane  of  the  bladder. 

[Mr.  £arle*s  second  lecture,  on  this  re- 
markable case,  will  be  given  in  our  next.] 


LECTURES   AT   THE   ROYAL   COLLEGE   OF 
SURGEONS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  our 
readers  that  the  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  will  commence  on  Tuesday 
next,  28th  inst  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  first 
division  of  the  Course  will  be  on  the  Anatomy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Mr.  Guthrie  ; 
and  the  second  division,  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell. 
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Oentlbmen, 
The  views  which  have  been  taken  by  phy 
Biologists  and  comparative  anatomists,  of 
the  mechanism  of  die  voice  in  roan,  as  well 
as  in  other  animals,  are  so  different,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile  them.  Galen, 
the  celebrated  physician,  compared  this  me- 
chanism to  a  flute,  very  naturally  supposing 
It  to  be  altogether  of  the  nature  of  a  wind 
instrument  ;*  and,  in  modern  times,  M.  D'od- 
artf  has  advocated  the  same  opinion,  main- 
taining that  the  tones  vary  according  to  the  * 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the 
wind-pipe  (glottit),  M.  Ferrein  and  Dr. 
Young,  on  the  contrary,  have  compared  it  to 
a  violin,  or  a  harpsichord,  the  vocal  chords 
formed  by  the  sinews  or  ligaments  constitut- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  wind-pipe,  being  sup- 
posed to  perform  the  office  of  strings,  while 
the  air  acts  upon  these  like  a  bow.X  In  man 
this  orifice,  when  it  is  brought  into  its  nar- 
rowest compass,  is  diminished  about  one- 
third  of  its  length,  and  is  then  not  more  than 
one  twenty-fourth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
the  sides,  or  lips  presenting  a  sharp  edge 
directed  upwards  and  inwards,  which  have, 
with  considerable  propriety,  been  termed  the 
vocal  chords. 

Other  physiologists  take  different  views 
from  both  those  of  Dodart||  and  Ferrein  ;|| 
and  amongst  these  M.Scratzenstein. imagined 
the  opening  of  the  wind-pipe  to  resemble  a 
drum  with  the  head  divided  ;§  and  Blumen- 
bach  and  Soemmering  think  it  is  more  analag- 
ous  to  a  flute,  a  pipe,  or  to  an  ^olian  harp 
—a  stringed  instrument  played  upon  by  the 
wind.^  M.  Magendie,  again,  who  has  given 
a  very  elaborate  description  of  the  organs  of 
the  voice,  refers  us  to  those  instruments 
whose  sound  is  produced  by  a  reed,  such  as 
the  hautboy,  and  the  clarionet**     We  may 
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remark,  however,  respecting  U>ia  hypothesis, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  that  the  various  tones  of 
the  voice  are  produced,  not  by  stopping  the 
holes  at  different  distances,  as  in  those  reed 
instruments,  but  by  varying  the  width  of  the 
wind*pipe  at  its  orifice  or  outgoing,  where  the 
principal  organs  are  situated,  and  also  the 
length  of  the  tube  of  the  ^nd-pipe. 

Another  well-known  physiologist,  M.  Ri- 
cherand,*  questions  thefact  of  the  voice  being 
similar  to  a  reed  instrument,  and  goes  into  a 
learned  argument  to  prove,  that  the  voice  is 
both  a  wind  and  a  stringed  instrument  at  the 
same  time.  The  voice,  he  remarksy  becomes 
stronger  and  fuller,  and  passes  from  the  acute 
to  the  grave  as  the  orifice  of  the  wind^pipe 
enlarges  with  the  progress  of  age ;  and  it 
remains  always  weaker  and  sharper  in 
women,  who  have  the  orifice  nearly  a  third 
smaller  than  men.  The  tension  m  relaxaction, 
however,  of  the  vocal  chords  may,  perhaps, 
enable  them  to  execute,  in  a  given  time, 
vibrations  more  or  less  rapid,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  if  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  in 
breathing  struck  upon  them  in  a.  state  of 
tension,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles. 

Mr.  Ferrein*s  comparison  of  the  voice  to  a 
violin  has  been  objected  to,  from  the  consi- 
deration that,  in  order  to  perform  the  office  of 
vibrating  strings,  the  vocal  chords  ought  to 
be^  dry,  tense,  and  insulated — ^the  threefold 
condition  required  for  the  production  of  sound 
in  stringed  instruments.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  incompleteness  of  their  resemblance 
to  strings,  the  vocal  chords  are  similur  to  the 
vibrating  bodies,  serving  as  mouth-pieces  to 
wind  instruments,  such  as  the  reed  and  haut- 
boy ;  the  mouth-hole  of  flutes,  the  lips  them- 
selves, in  the  horn,  do  not  the  less  contribute 
to  the  formation  and  varied  inflections  <tf 
vocal  sounds. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  organ  in 
question  (larynx)  represents  a  reeded  wind- 
instrument  with  a  double  plate,  the  tones  of 
which  are  more  acute  as  the  plates  we  short- 
ened, and  more  grave  the  lonjger  they  become. 
Although  this  analogy,  however,  be  generally 
correct,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
is  complete  in  every  part  The  common 
reeds  of  instruments,  in  fact,  are  composed  of 
rectangular  plates,  fixed  on  one  side,  and  free 
on  the  other  three.  In  the  vocal  organ,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chords  or  reeds  are,  in- 
deed, rectangular,  but  they  are  fixed  by  three 
sides  instead  of  one.  In  the  common  reeded 
instrument,  again,  we  raise  or  lower  the  notes 
by  varying  its  length ;  while,  in  the  plates  of 
the  vocal  reeds,  it  is  the  size  which  is  varied. 
In  musical  instruments,  besides,  we  cannot 
employ  nor  procure  reeds,  the  plates  of  which 
can  every  instant  alter  their  thickness  and 
elasticity,  as  happens  in  the  vocal  chords.  It 
can  easily  be  conceived,  then,  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  vocal  chords  may  produce 
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and  vary  the  tones  of  the  voice,  somewhat  af- 
ter the  manner  of  reeded  instruments,  though 
I  cannot  make  out  the  analogy  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

M.  Magendie  partly  proved  these  views  by 
actual  observation ;  and,  in  the  instance  of 
dogs,  he  found,  when  the  sound  uttered  was 
grave,  the  vocal  chords  vibrated  through  their 
whole  length,  and  that  the  expired  air  passed 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  orifice  {gUU^ 
tis.)  When  the  sounds  were  acute,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vocal  chords  did  not  vibrate 
in  the  front,  but  only  in  the  back  part ;  and 
as  the  orifice  was,  of  course,  diminished,  the 
air  only  passed  through  the  vibrating  portion. 
When  the  sounds  again  became  very  acute, 
the  vocal  chords  no  longer  vibrated,  except  at 
the  very  extremity,  and  the  expired  air 
then  passed  out  only  at  this  part  So  far  as 
he  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  sound  increased 
in  acuteness,  till  the  orifice  became  entirely 
closed ;  when  the  air  could  no  longer  pass, 
the  sound  ceased. 

That  it  is  the  vocal  chords,  whose  vibra- 
tion produces  the  sound,  may  also  be  fiurly 
inferred  from  experiments  made  after  death ; 
for  by  taking  the  wind-pipe  of  any  quadru- 
ped, and  blowing  strongly  from  below  up- 
wards, no  sound  will  be  produced  so  long  as 
the  orifice  remains  expanded,  but,  if  while 
continuing  to  blow,  the  orifice  is  compressed, 
so  much  as  to  bring  the  inner  sur&ces  into 
contact,  a  sound  will  be  produced  somewhat 
resembling  the  voice  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  wind-pipe  has  been  taken.  The 
sound,  also,  will  be  more  or  less  acute,  or 
grave,  according  as  the  lips  of  the  orifice 
approach  each  other,  and  will  be  more 
intense,  when  we  blow  with  most  force. 
Again,  when  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
wind-pipe,  either  in  man  or  other  animals 
below  the  orifice,  the  voice  is  destroyed,  but 
will  be  restored  if  the  opening  be  mechani-  - 
cklly  stopped. 

Magendie  says,  he  knows  a  man,  who  has 
been  in  this  situation  for  many  years,  and 
who  cannot  speak,  except  when  his  cravat, 
which  closes  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  wind- 
pipe, is  drawn  tight 

Contrary  to  the  general  character  of 
"  speaking"  animals,  which  Linnaeus  has  too 
hastily  given  to  his  class  nutmmalia,  there  are 
several,  such  as  the  Sintea.ter8{myrmecophaga), 
and  the  fpungolins  (manet)t  even  according 
to  his  own  description,  altogether  dumb,* 
while  the  dog  is  said  to  lose  its  voice  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  same  is  reported  of 
quails  in  Siberia.!  It  seems,  indeed,  to  arise 
from  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
with  which  the  orifice  of  the  wind-pipe  is 
formed  in  the  classes  of  animals  possessing 
this,  that  the  voice  is  rendered  more  or 
less   perfect;    and  it  is  by   the  number  of 


•  Systema  Naturre  in  loco, 
f  Pennant  Arch.  zool.  ii.  320. 
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membranes  or  miucles  in  its  general  strue- 
ture,  or  a  variation  in  the  shape,  position,  or 
elasticity  of  those  most  common  to  it,  that 
quadrupeds  and  most  other  animals  are  capa- 
ble of  making  those  peculiar  sounds,  by 
which  their  different  Unds  are  respectively 
cbaracterixed,  and  are  able  to  neigh,  bray, 
bark,  or  roar ;  to  purr  as  the  cat,  and  the 
tiger ;  to  bleat  as  the  sbeep  ;  and  to  croak  as 
thefr<^.  Tbe  frog,  however,  has  a  sac,  or  a 
bag  of  a  singular  character  in  the  throat  or 
cheek,  directly  communicating  with  the  ori- 
fice of  tbe  wind-pipe,  on  which  the  croaking 
principally  depends.* 

In  birds,  again,  the  wind-pipe  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  structure  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  in  song  birds  b  peculiarly  and 
admirably  adapted  to  that  sweet  and  varied 
music,  with  which  we  are  so  often  delighted 
in  the  woodlands.  The  whole  extent,  indeed, 
of  the  wind-pipe  in  such  birds  may  be 
rc^garded  as  one  vocal  apparatus;  for  the 
upper  part  (larynx)  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, or  may  rather,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
two  distinct  organs.  That  which  is  more 
complicated,  or  in.  which  the  parts  are  more 
numerous  and  elaborate,  is  placed  at  the 
lowar  end  of  the  wind-pipe,  at  the  place 
where  it  divides  in  order  to  be  distributed 
through  the  lungs ;  the  more  simple,  or  that 
in  which  the  parts  are  fewer,  and  consisting  of 
those  not  included  in  the  Sormer,  occupies  its 
usual  situation  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe, which,  howover,  is  destitute  of  Uie 
valve  or  lid  (epigloitu)  which  is  found  in 
man.  From  this  view  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
birds,  we  may  consider  t)ieir  lungs  and  wind- 
pipe as  formipg  a  natural  bag-pipe,  in  which 
the  lungs  constitute  the  pouch  and  supply 
the  wind, — the  windrpipe  itself  forming  the 
chanter,  or  pipe ;  the  lower,  or  more  com- 
plicated parts  (glottis  vrferior)  being  the  reed 
or  mouth-piece  which  produces  ihe  simple 
sound ;  and  the  upper  part  (glotiit  tuperior) 
the  finger  holes,  which  modify  the  simple 
aound  into  an  infinite  variety  of  distinct 
Dotes.f 

Dr.  Macartney  has  justly  remarked,  that 
**  a  very  little  comparison  of  the  mechanism 
of  wind  musical  instruments,  with  the 
organs  of  the  voice  In  birds,  will  shew  how 
nearly  they  are  allied  to  each  other ;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  sound  produced  by 
some  of  the  larger  birds  is  exactly  similar  to 
tbe  notes  that  proceed  from  a  clarionet  or  haut- 
boy in  the  bands  of  an  untutored  musician. 
The  inferior  glottis  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
reed,  and  produces  the  tone  or  simple  sound. 
The  superior  larynx  gives  it  utterance,  as  the 
hol^  of  the  instrument;  but  the  strength 
and  body  o(  the'  note  depend  upon  the  ex- 


tent and  capacity  of  the  trachea,  and  the 
hardness  and  elasticity  of  its  parts.  The 
convolution  and  bony  cells  of  the  wind-pipe,  . 
therefore,  may  be  compared  with  the  turns  of 
a  French  horn,  and  the  divisions  of  a  bassoon ; 
and  they  produce  the  proper  effects  of  these 
parts  in  the  voices  of  those  birds  in  which 
they  are  found."*  The  Abbe  Arnaud  com- 
pares the  voice  of  tbe  hooping  swan  (cygntu 
ferns — Ray^  to  the  sound  of  a  clarionet, 
winded  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
instrument  f 

In  birds,  however,  we  meet  with  a  very 
considerable  diversity  in  the  structure  of  the 
vocal  organs,  particularly  in  the  length  and  ' 
thickness  of  the  tube  of  the  wind-pipe ;  and 
that  not  only  in  different  species,  but  often  in 
different  sexes  of  the  same  species,  and  espe- 
cially among  water-fowl,  as  was  observed 
eyen  by  the  earlier  naturalists.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  for  example,  whom  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  as  a  mere  fabulist,  has 
given  a  very  .excellent  account  of  the  wind- 
pipe of  the  wild  swan  (cygnus  Jerus — RayJ  " 
from  his  own  observation,  jrbich  we  shall 
here  translate. 

"  The  structure  of  this  wind-pipe,"  he 
says,  **  is  worthy  of  high  admiration ;  fpr 
in  descending  along  with  the  gullet,, when  it 
arrives  at  the  throat,  it  does  not,  as  in  other, 
animals,  enter  the  lungs  in  a  straight  line, 
but  rising  over  the  shoulder  blades  (clavi' 
culi)  it  passes  into  (he  keel  of  the  breast- 
bone/ which  keel  is  seldom  composed  of  a 
single  bone,  but  consists  of  two  sides  with  a 
third  resting  upon  them,  by  way  of  cover, 
the  who^e  forming  a  sort  of  sheath  or  tunnel. 

'*  When  the  wind-pipe  arrives  at  the  ex^e- 
mity  of  this  sheath,  it  bends  downwards,  in  a 
serpentine  form,  resembling  the  letter  S;  and 
again,  beneath  the  portion  just  described,  it  . 
emerges  from  the  sheath,  and  rising  upwards 
over  the  piiddle  bend  of  the  shoulder-bIa4e, 
it  winds,  thus  supported,  in  the  manner  of  a 
trumpet  Upon  its  passing  under  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  just  below  it  reaches  the 
lungs,  as  if  to  form  another  vocal  organ 
{larynx),  it  is  transvertically  cut  (being  as 
broad  as  the  small  bone  is  long)  and  a  thin 
membrane  stretched  over  the  opening,  the 
whole  resembling  in  figure  and  texture,  the 
split-reed  of  those  musical  instruments,  com* 
monly  called  trombones,  so  much  esteemed  in 
church  service,  and  which  are  widest  at  the 
lower  end,  with  a  similar  fissure.  Below 
this  the  wind-pipe  devaricates  into  two 
branches,  both  of  which  enlarge  towards  the 
middle,  and  are  directly  ramified  through  the 
lungs.|"  Dr.  Latham's  description  is,  that 
"  the  wind-pipe  in  the  wild  swan  passes  down 


*  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  I  429,  2d 
Edit 

t  Ibid.  p.  461,  2d  Edit 


*  Rees's  Cyclopsdia,  Art  Birds, 
t  Buffon,  Ois.  Art  Cygne. 
X  Aldrovandi    Ornithologia,    iii.   6.     Ed. 
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tHe  neck  the  whole  of  its  length,  after  which 
it  enters  the  keel  of  the  sternum  (breast-bone), 
passing  backwards  therein  nearly  the' whole 
of  its  length,  when  it  bends  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  then  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
breast,  to  communicate  with  the  lungs."  • 

As  this  curious  structure  is  not  found  in  the 
tame  swan  (cygnus  mamsuetusy  Ray,)  Wil- 
loughby  very  justly  remarks,  that,  "  Aldro- 
vand  doth  not  rightly  infer  that  Aristotle  ' 
never  dissected  this  fowl,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  this  ingress,  and  of  the  strange 
figure  of  the  wind-pipe."  He  adds,  *' of  tame 
swans  we  have  anatomized  many,  and  in  all 
have  observed  the  wind-pipe  to  descend 
straight  down  into  the  lungs,  without'  any 
such  digression  or  deflection."f  Bufibn, 
however,  in  conformity  to  the  theory  which 
vitiates  so  many  of  his  details,  mt^ntains  that 
the  difference  of  structure  "  is  insufficient  to 
constitute  two  distinct  species ;  for  the  varia- 
tion exceeds  not  the  sunj  of  the  impressions, 
both  internal  and  external,  which  the  domes- 
tic habits  may  in  time  produce."  | 

Recently,  Mr.  Wingate  has  discovered 
that  there  are  two  species  of  wild  swan, 
differing  remarkably  in  the  conformation  of 
the  wind- pipe.  Bewick's  swan,  {cygnus  Be- 
wickiit  Yarrel,)  in  the  adult  state,  has  the 
wind-pipe  of  equal  diameter  throughout,  en- 
ters the  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  through 
which  it  passes  to  the  end,  where,  inclining 
upwards  and  outwards,  it  passes  into  a  cavity 
formed  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  bony  plates,  and  producing  a 
convex  protuberance  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  breast-bone.  In  this  cavity  the  wind- 
pipe assumes  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
makes  a  considerable  curve,  reaching  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
breast-bone.  It  then  returns  to  the  keel, 
along  the  upper  part  of  which  it  passes  to  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  bone,  over  which  it  is  re- 
flected to  enter  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  be-  • 
come  attached  to  the  lungs.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  wild  or  hooping  swan  (C.ferus,) 
the  wind-pipe  never  assumes  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  does  not  even  penetrate  within 
the  keel  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
breast-bone.|| 

One  of  the  best  accounts  we  have  met  with 
of  the  vocal  organs  of  birds,  is  by  M.  Heris- 
sant,  according  to  whom,  the  principal  appa- 
ratus consists  of  membranes,  varying  in  thin- 
ness and  expansion,  in  different  species.  In 
such  birds  as  the  goose,  which  is  admirably 
described  by  Haller,§  there  are  four  such 
membranes,  resembling,  in  figure  and  dispo- 
sition, the  reeds  of  a  hautboy,  and  disposed 

•  Linn.  Trans,  iv.  106.  tab.  xii.  fig.  1,  2. 
f  Willoughby,  Ornith.,  by  Ray,  p.  856. 
X  Oiseaux.   Art  Le  Cygne. 
II  Trans,  of  the  Nat.  Philoph.  Soc  of  New- 
castle, for  1831,  and  Zool.  Journ.  v.  258. 
$  Element.  Physical. 


in  pairs.  But  though  these  membranes, 
which  are  more  or  less  distinct,  according  to 
the  species,  are  the  principal  vocal  organs, 
they  are  <not  the  only  ones;  for  M.  Heris- 
sant  discovered  many  others  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  lungs.  These  are  placed  trans- 
versely upon  one  another,  and  their  texture 
and  disposition  resemble  spiders'  webs,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  figure.*  These  membranes, 
so  delicate,  and  placed  one  above  the  other, 
and  all  ready  to  vibrate,  present  a  spectacle 
which  no  naturalist  can  fail  to  admire.  Each 
of  these  membranes  is  somewhat  of  a  crescent 
shape,  and  attached  by  the  circular  circum- 
ference to  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  inclining  a 
little  towards  the  end  whence  the  air  passes 
which  comes  from  the  lungs,  and  which  can- 
not pass  without  exciting  them  more  or  less 
to  vibrate. 

Besides  the  membranes  just  described,  which 
are  met  with  in  all  the  birds  M.  Herissant 
examined,  there  are  others  variously  placed 
over  certain  bones  and  cartilages,  of  different 
forms,  some  situated  towards  the  middle  part 
of  the  wind-pipe,  and  others  lower  down. 
These  are  also  met  with  in  certun  water- 
fowl of  the  duck  tribe.  There  is  found,  more- 
over, in  all  birds,  another  membrane,  differ- 
ing in  thickness,  and  so  essential,  that  without 
it  no  vocal  sound  could  be  produced.  This  is 
situated  almost  transversely  between  the  two 
horns  of  the  crescent  shaped  bone  (Jurcnia), 
and  there  forms  the  termination  of  the  cavity 
in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  chest.  All 
these  organs  being  put  in  play  by  the  air,  in 
the  lungs,  they  jerk  and  vibrate  more  rapidly, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  passage.f 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pennant,  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter  examined  the  vocal 
organs  of  many  singing  birds,  and  found  that 
the  loudest  songsters  have  the  strongest  mus- 
cles. The  sky-lark,  whose  clear  and  vigorous 
note  is  often  heard  when  he  can  no  longer  be 
followed  in  his  ascent  by  the  most  penetrating 
eye,  was  found  to  have  these  muscles  strongest. 
Mr.  Hunter  also  observed  that,  among  singing 
birds  the  muscles  of  the  male,  following  the 
same  rule,  are  stronger  than  those  of  the 
female,  whose  voice  is  always  less  powerful ; 
yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  could 
discover  no  difference  in  the  vocal  organs  of 
the  male  and  female,  in  birds  which  do  not 
sing.  Baron  Cuvier  again  found,  in  all  sing- 
ing birds,  five  pairs  of  constrictor  muscles, 
namely,  two  before,  two  behind,  two  small, 
two  oblique,  and  two  transverse ;  while  in 
most  birds  which  do  not  sing  there  is  in  general 
only  one  pair.^  The  most  minute  account 
of  the  action  of  these  muscles  has  been  given 
by  M.  Meckel  in  his  work  on  comparative 


*  Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences,  pour 
1753,  p.  292. 

t  Op.  cit  pour  1753,  p.  229. 
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anatomy,  and  by  Dr.  Beunatises  ;*  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  present  any  intelligible 
statement  of  their  details  in  an  abridged  form. 

All  these  observations,  however,  are  by  no 
means  new,  for  the  famous  Jesuit,  Athanasius 
Kercher,  gives  a  minute  and  surprisingly 
accurate  account  of  the  vocal  organs  of  the  ' 
nightingale,  which  we  shall  now  translate. 
"  In  the  first  place,"  says  he,  ''  we  find  its 
tongue  very  short,  but  the  other  vocal  organs 
(larynx)  fibrous  and  muscular  in  an>  asto- 
nishing manner,  though  the  other  parts  do 
not  differ  from  other  birds.  We,  therefore, 
conclude  that  all  the  power  and  variety  of  its 
notes  are  produced  from  innumerable  fibre's, 
by  which  the  vocal  chord  (glottis)  is  either 
tightened  or  relaxed,  projected  .forwards  or 
drawn  inwards,  and  bent  in  every  direction, 
the  tongue  performing  the  office  of  a  bow 
(plectra)  in  eliciting  the  several  notes.  I 
further  infer  that  those  guttural  warblings, 
called  trills,  which  professional  singers  make 
in  the  throat,  are  not  formed  by  the  tongue, 
but  immediately  by  the  vocal  chords;  and 
that  this  trilling  is  solely  produced  by  the 
expiration  of  air  striking  on  the  vocal 
chords."f 

From  the  inquiries  of  such  of  the  more 
modern  physiologists,  which  we  have  exa- 
mined, it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  paid 
aufficient  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
tongue  in  modifying  the  sound  of  the  voice ; 
though  it  will  appear  from  some  of  the  facts 
which  I  shall  pres^tly  state,  that  this  influence 
is  probably  considerable,  even  if  we  should 
not  go  so  &r  as  Kircher,  in  representing  it  as 
the  bow,  or  quill,  which  produces  the  sound, 
at  least  in  the  nightingde.  Aristotle  had 
observed  the  shortness  of  the  nightingale's 
tongue,  which  he  says  "  wants  the  tip ;"  |  and 
Pliny,  that  "  in  common  with  the  blackcap, 
(atrieapidea)  it  has  not  the  slender  tip  pos- 
sessed by  other  birds."  ||  F.  Sanctius  says, 
''  I  can  positively  aver  that  the  nightingale 
has  no  tongue,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me."§ 
Aldrovand,  on  quoting  the  above  passage, 
remarks,  **  A  few  days  since,  one  of  my 
friends  brought  me  a  nighthigale  in  a  cage, 
and  -when  we  had  taken  it  out,  we  could 
hardly  observe  the  smallest  vestige  of  a 
tongue;  which  circumstance  excited  in  me 
considerable  wonder,  that  thb  little  bird 
should  have  such  sweetness  of  song,  and  such 
vibration  of  voice,  and  yet  be  without  a  tongue, 
unless  it  were  by  chance  concealed  in  its 
throat  Poets,  therefore,  were  not  far  from 
the  truth,  when  they  sung,  that  the  nightin- 
gale's tongue  had  been  cut  out  But  whether 
their  story  be  correct,  I  leave  to  be  decided 


by  others.  But  as  many  as  I  have  seen  (and 
I  have  seen  a  great  many)  had  all  a  very 
distinct  tongue.  Some  admit  that  the  story, 
among  poets,  of  the  nightingale's  wanting  a 
tongue,  originated  from  Philomela  having 
her  tongue  cut  out  by  Thereus,  and  deduce 
from  this  a  plausible  argument,  that  the  night- 
ingale  is  in  reality  deprived  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue."* 

Now,  recurring  to  the  comparison  of  the 
organs  of  the  voice  to  a  reeded  wind  instru- 
ment, it  has  been  maintained  by  Dutrochet 
and  Cuvier,  that  the  tube,  which  conveys  the 
air  to  the  reed,  has  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  sound  produced.       M.  Biot,    however, 
relates  an  experiment  by  Mr.  Grenid,  which 
proves  the  reverse  of  this.     It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  the  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
wind-pipe,  which  is  the  tube  for  conveying  the 
air  to   the    vocal  chords,   may  have    some 
influence  in  tKe  production  of  the  voice,  and 
on  its  different  tones.    This  tube,  indeed,  may 
be    lengthened    or.  shortened,   enlarged   or 
diminished  in  diameter,  being  susceptible  of 
assuming  an  indefinite  number  of  different 
forms,  it  will  fulfil  very  well  the  office  of  the 
body  of  a  Teed  instrument ;  that  is,  it  will 
possess  the  power  of  arranging  itself,  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  vocal  chords,  and  thus 
favour  the  production  of  all  the  numerous 
tones  of  which  the  voice  is  susceptible.     It 
will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  vocal  sounds 
by  assuming  a  conical  form;  by  enlarging 
externally,  it  will  give   them  an  agreeable 
rotundity ;    or    by  arranging    the    external 
opening  conveniently,  it  v^U  nearly  suppress 
them.     But  till  natural  philosophy  has  deter- 
mined with  precision  the  influence  of  the  tube 
in  reeded  instruments,  we  can,  at  least,  only 
form  probable  conjectures.     In  consequence, 
however,  of  form,    position,    elasticity  and 
movement,  the  tongue  in  the  nightingale,  like 
the  valve  or  lid  (epiglottis)  of  the  orifice  in 
man,  seems  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  voice,  independently  of 
its  office  of  contracting  the  vocal  tube.     M. 
Orenid,  who  has  invented  so  many  ingenious 
and  useful  modifications  of  reeded   instru- 
ments, at  one  period  of  his  investigations, 
wished  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
without  changing  the  reed.      To  effect  this, 
he  was  obliged   to  augment  gradually  the 
intensity  of  the  current  of  air ;    but    this, 
though  it  rendered  the  sound  stronger,  had 
likewise  the  effect  of  elevating  the  note.    The 
only  remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  which 
M.    Grenid  could    discover,  was,    to    place 
obliquely  in  the  tube  immediately  above  the 
reed,  a  flexible,  elastic  tongue,  resembling 
very  much  the  similar  apparatus  in  animals. 


*  Lemons  d'Anat  Comparee. 
f  Kircher,  Musurgia,  lib.  1. 

I  Hist  Anim.  ix.  15. 

II  Hist  Nat  X.  22. 

I  Comiuen.  in  At  Enib.  701. 


Aldrovandi  Ornithologia,  ii.  389. 
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February  Hthf  1832. 
Lord  Mahon  in  the  chair. 


After  reading  the  minutes,  and  announcing 
the  presents,  Dr.  Ohownde  and  Mr.  Stewart 
were  admitted  by  the  Noble  President  as  or- 
dinary Fellows. 

Lord  Mahon  then  rose,  and  informed  the 
society,  that,  according  to  his  latest  advices 
from  Germany,  Earl  Stanhope,  he  was  happy 
to  state,  would  return  in  the  course  of  a 
month  (applause);  he  (Lord  Mahon)  felt 
both  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  applause  of 
this  society,  and  he  assured  the  meeting, 
that  his  father.  Earl  Stanhope,  felt  great  plea- 
sure in  forwarding  the  objects  for  which  the 
society  was  instituted,  and  which  were  so 
ably  seconded  by  all  its  members.  Medical 
men  had  always  been  famed  for  skill,  pru- 
dence, and  perseverance;  but  to  these  they 
must  now  add  another  qualification,  namely, 
courage,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  a  contagious  malady  amongst  us  within 
the  last  few  days,  and,  added  the  Noble  Pre- 
sident, it  would  bring  fresh  honours  to  the 
society,  should  a  member  discover  a  remedy 
for  this  pestilence  among  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Dr.  Clendinning  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  introductory  lecture  on  toxicology,  which 
will  be  found  in  an  early  number  of  this  jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  Everitt,  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
announced  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  ex- 
periments on  prusMC  acid,  which  were  nearly 
complete,  and  the  results  of  which  he  would 
lay  before  the  society  at  their  next  meeting. 
He  was  well  aware  that  many  medical  men 
laid  aside  the  prussic  acid  entirely,  because 
they  could  never  obtain  it  perfectly  uniform  ; . 
and  to  obviate  tlys  ol\|ection  to  the  use  of  this 
acid,  has  been  the  ol^ect  of  Mr.  E.'s  experi- 
ments. Mr.  E.  also  stated,  that  he  would  il- 
lustrate his  lecture  with  appropriate  experi- 
ments. 

A  pause  ensuing,  Dr.  Sigmond  arose,  and 
remarked,  that  as  Dr.  Negri  was  present,  and- 
he  had  published  a  paper  on  the  use  of  bark 
in  cholera,  he  hoped  that  he  would  favour  the 
society  with  some  remarks  on  that  subject 

Dr.  Negri  then  addressed  the  society,  and 
claimed  their  indulgence  as  a  foreigner,  in 
case  he  should  not  express  himself  in  proper 
terms  (applause).  He  drew  his  inferences 
from  the  great  resemblance  between  the  re- 
markable pathological  symptoms  of  cholera, 
and  those  of  a  class  of  diseases  in  Italy,  called 
the  pernicious  intermittent  fevers,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Torti.  The  resemblance  was  as 
fully  marked  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  fever  frequently  destroying  life 


in  a  few  hours.  In  the  Italian  disease,  most 
of  the  characters  of  cholera  were  present,  with 
the  exception  of  the  non-evacuation  of  urine, 
the  rice  water  stools,  ^c. ;  but  the  Doctor  ap- 
peared to  consider  the  resemblance  chiefly  to 
consbt  in  the  extremely  fatal  rapidity  of  each 
affection,  and  the  corpse-like  appearance  of 
the  sufferers.  The  disease  of  Italy  has  the 
name  febris  perniciosa  cholerica,  and  resem- 
bles considerably  the  sweating  sickness,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Negri.  Bark  having  been 
found  of  great  benefit  in  stopping  the  progress 
of  the  Italian  affection,  the  Doctor  is  induced 
to  recommend  its  trial  in  cholera ;  the  dose,  a 
drachm,  to  be  repeated  often,  according  to 
effect  Dr.  N.  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  an  intermission  in  cholera,  but  scarcely 
marked  from  the  great  severity  of  the  disease. 
The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  the  28th.  This  was  the  fullest  as- 
sembly we  have  witnessed  this  session. 


WUAtminfiUt  ffUUicA  ^otUt^. 


February  18,  1832. 
Dr.  Stewart  in  the  choir. 

TuiB  was  the  fullest  meetlog  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  the  cholera  debates. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meetin?  havin? 
been  read  and  signed,  Messrs.  Randolph  and 
French  were  elected  ordinary  members.  Mr. 
North  gave  notice  that  at  an  ensuing  meeting 
he  should  propose  M.  Halma  Grand  as  an  ho* 
norary  fellow  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Webster  then  brought  forward  two 
cases  of  aphonia,  intaresting  as  far  as  regards 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease.  Dr.  W. 
stated  that  loss  of  voice  had  been  generally 
attributed  to  some  disease  of  the  glottis,  or 
the  vocal  organs  themselves;  but  in  these 
cases  he  attributed  it  to  a  paralytic  state  of  the 
nerves  applying  these  organs,  dependant  on 
an  affection  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  well 
known  that  affections  of  the  brain  will  cause 
a  disordered  action  in  organs  at  a 'distance 
from  it,  and  of  which  Dr.  W.  adduced  many 
eiamples,  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  a  lad  named  Wright,  16 
years  old,  a  groom  bv  occupation.  When  he 
first  came  under  Dr.  Webster  scare  be  was  suf- 
fering under  bronchitis,  which  was  soon  re- 
moved; as  that  affection  disappeared, however, 
an  extinction  of  voice  gradually  came  on,  until 
it  became  nearly  perfect.  There  was  neither 
pain  in  the  throat  nor  chest,  nor  dyspnoea ; 
out  Dr.  W.  discovered  that  there  was  severe 
head-ache,  with  dilated  pupil;  and  these 
symptoms  led  him  to  attribute  the  aphonia  to 
heaa  affection,  more  especially  as  the  voice 
improved  as  (he  head-ache  and  dilated  pupil 
got  better.    There  were  also  present ^eainess. 
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and  singing  in  the  ears ;  bUsters  to  the  leoi- 
pleSy  aperients,  with  coniam  at  njt^ht,  relieved 
this  boy  considerably,  and  he  gradually  be- 
came convalescent. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman 
named  Ellis,  21  years  of  age,  married,  but 
has  bad  no  children.  She  was  treated  at  first  for 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  were  relieved  by 
appropriate  treatment;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  voice  orradually  became  hoarse,  and 
finally  failed.  She  was  also  af9icted  with 
deafness,  head-ache,  tinnitus  aurium,  giddi- 
ness, &c. ;  among  other  symptoms  a  dilated 
pupil  was  prominent.  She  recovered  by 
1  he  employment  of  similar  treatment  to  that 
used  in  the  preceding  case.  Dr.  W.  has  also 
had  two  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  in 
which  the  same  treatment  met  with  the  same 
success.  In  connexion  with  these  cases  he  nar- 
rated the  following :  a  young  woman  suffered 
from  a  violent  and  afmost  constant  cough, 
with  great  expectoration,  in  which  there  was 
al^  an  affection  of  the  head,  indicated  by 
head-ache,  dilated  pupil,  ftc.  Dr.  Webster, 
remembering  the  marked  success  obtaitied  by 
directing  his  treatment  to  the  head  in  the  fore- 
{Toing  cases,  determined  to  give  it  a  trial  in 
this  case,  and,  accordingly,  applied  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  prevented 
coughing  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  gra- 
dually returned;  leeches  behind  the  ears 
Again  removed  it,  but  it  has  again  returned, 
in  some  decree.  A  second  blister  to  the  neck 
has  been  directed  by  the  doctor,  and  he  is  in 
hopes  that  it  will  effectually  cure  the  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Hunt  inquired  if  there  were  any  pecto- 
ral affection  in  the  first  two  cases? 

Dr.  Webster  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  made  some  remarks  on 
aphonia,  whidi  be  attributed  in  general  to  a 
want  of  mnscnlar  power;  but  the  cases  related 
by  Dr.  Webster  were  essentially  different 
from  those  he  alluded  to. 

Dr.Gilchrest  here  observed  that  there  were 
several  gentlemen  present  from  the  Borough, 
and  proposed  that  the  subject  of  cholera 
should  be  entered  on. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  usual  to  wait 
for  some  time  for  the  remarks  that  might  be 
loade  on  the  paper  under  consideration,  ere  a 
new  subject  was  broached. 

Dr.  Soroerviile  then  advised  that  the  pre- 
sent discussion  be  adjourned  until  the  next 
evening,  to  which  h(^  was  certain  Dr.  Web- 
ster would  yieki  a  ready  assent. 

Dr.  Webster  having  given  his  consent — ^it 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Whyte,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Chinnock,  that  this  discussion  be  ad- 
journed till  the  next  meeting. — Carried. 

Dr.  Gilchrest  was  then  called  on  to  open 
the  discussion  on  cholera,  which  he  begged 
to  transfer  to  the  Borouj^h  gentlemen ;  but  ere 
he  did  so,  he  remarked  that  Uie  debates  o  the 
last  meeting  had  been  erroneously  reported, 
and  he  hoped  that  reporters  would  be  more 
cart'ful  for  the  future.  He  was  proceeding 
with  this  topic,  when  the  call  for  cholera  be  • 


came  so  powerful  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  liis  intention. 

Dr.  Whyte  then  rose  wi'h  the  intention  of 
opening  the  debate,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Dr.  Blicke,  who  was  anxious  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be^— whether  it  was  thb  guolbra 
or  not,  which  was  at  present  in  Loudon. 

Dr.  Whyte  then  informed  the  society  that 
Mr.  Searle  had  seen  the  disease  in  the  Bo- 
rough, and  that  he  bad  told  him  (Dr.  Whyte) 
that  it  was  exactly  similar  to  the  disease  he 
saw  at,  Warsaw,  and  very  nearly  resembled 
the  cholera  of  India.  In  consequence  of  the 
debates  of  the  London  Medical  Society, 
Dr.  Whyte  had  been  induced  to  commit  to 
paper  his  Uioughts  about  the  disease,  which 
he  would  read.  [There  was  at  this  instant  a 
great — what  shall  we  call  it,  uproar — several 
speaking  at  once.  At  last.  Dr.  Ferguson 
maintained  that  he  (Dr.  W.)  should  be 
heard;  and  proposed  that  he  be  allowed 
to  read  his  paper. 

The  uproar  agaiu  commenced,  some  mem- 
bers being  desirous  that  the  Borough  Prac- 
titioners should  address  ibem ;  others  that  Dr. 
Whyte  should  read  his  paper,  when 

Mr.  King  arose,  and  said  he  believed  he 
could  conciliate  all  parties.  ( Laughter ^  and 
some  tneerg.)  He  commenced  by  alluding  to 
Dr.  Webster's  cases,  and  cited  a  case  of 
aphonia,  which  was  mistaken  for  cholera, 
and  frightened  away  all  the  patient's  relatives, 
and  caused  so  much  fear,  that  boys  in  the 
street,  when  they  had  occasion  to  pass  the 
house  where  the  patient  lay,  ran  quickly  by 
it,  and  dreaded  it,  as  a  house  containing  a 
pestilential  disorder.  Mr.  King  proceeded  to 
state  that  he  had  made  investigations,  and 
had  driven  through  many  dirty  streets  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  such  disease 
in  the  Borough.  He  had  seen  a  case,  the 
patient's  name  was  Ann  Daly  ;  she  lives  in 
a  close,  confined,  ill-ventilated  apartment; 
is  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  a  ruddy-fBced 
individual. 

The  President  here  interrupted  Mr.  King, 
as  he  was  desirous  of  learning  of  the  society 
in  what  order  the  debate  should  proceed ; 
whether  Dr.  Whyte  should  read  his  paper, 
or  Mr.  King  should  proceed  ? 

Mr.  King  observed  that  he  was  just  going 
to  put  the  very  question.  (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Copland  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  King  said  he  would  not  be  ptit  down 
by  any  man  but  the  President. 

The  President  immediately  rose,  and 
requested  Mr.  King  to  sit  down.    • 

Mr.  King,  however,  remained  standing, 
when 

Dr.  Gilchrest  sail  I  appeal  to  .Mr.  King's 
delicacy,  and  request  him  not  to  persist  in 
denying  the  identity  of  the  disease  with  Con- 
tinental cholera,  when  Dr.  Clark  had  declared 
it  to  be  such. 

Mr.  King  remarked  that  after  the  fatigue 
he  had  unriergone  in  the  Borough,  be  hoped 
the  society  would  be  indulgent  to  him,  more 
especially  as  he  felt  considerable  anxiety  in 
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regard  to  the  dangerous  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  report  throughout 
England.  (Cheert).  He  oelieved  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  were — 
cramps,  blueness  of  the  skin,  rice  water 
evacuations,  and  extreme  cold;  in  the  case 
of  Ana  Daly,  the  symptoms  were  materially 
different ;  he  found  her  at  the  water  closet; 
he  was  wrong,  she  was  on  the  pot,  and  as  the 
pot  was  there,  he  examined  at  once  the  nature 
of  the  evacuations ;  instead  of  the  rice  water 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  the  matters  passed 
were  thick  and  stercoraceous.  She  had 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  the 
tongue  covered  with  a  brown  coat,  the  pulse 
at  seventy  ;  in  fact  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
gastro-enterite,  or  the  English  cholera.  He 
asked  himself  if  this  was  a  new  disease? — If 
such  a  case  as  this  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  Board  of  Health  in  classing  it  as  a  case 
of  cholera  ?  Mr.  King  then  proceeded  to 
make  some  strong  and  well-merited  remarks 
on  the  case,  and  denounced  the  Board  of 
Health  in  no  measured  terms,  for  being  the 
cause  of  statements  going  forth  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  pestilential  disorder  in  Eng- 
land, and  thus  ruining  the  commerce,  and  on 
such  grounds  as  these.  (Applause).  When 
he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  other  cases,  he  was  told  that  this 
was  the  most  remarkable  case,  the  case  in 
which  the  symptoms  most  closely  resembled 
the  cholera.  Mr.  King  then  proceeded  to  give 
the  definition  of  a  pestilential  disorder ;  and 
he  conceived  that  it  was  only  a  pestilential  dis- 
order when  the  deaths  ranged  far  above  com- 
mon :  now,  if  we  take  cholera  at  its  acmd,  we 
shall  find  the  deaths  to  be  little,  if  any  thing, 
above  the  average  range  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  immediately  preceding.  He  then 
proceeded  to  make  some  strong  remarks  on 
the  Cholera  Bill  at  present  in  progress  through 
the  House,  and  declared  positively  that  there 
was  no  Asiatic  cholera  in  London  ;  he  like- 
wise censured  severely  the  Central  Board  of 
Health,  for  creating  and  keeping  up  the 
panic:  he  did  not  object  to  medical  men 
being  paid  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  medical 
men  were  generally  paid  too  little,  of  which 
he  had  personal  experience.  (Laughter).  Mr. 
King  then  remarked  that  the  great  man,  who 
bad  previously  attended  the  meetings  very 
regularly,  until  his  appointment  to  the  Cen- 
tral Board,  had  not  been  once  since. 

Dr.  Fergusson  called  Mr.  King  to  order ; 
personalities  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  King  said  that  he  was  far  from  being 
personal.  ( Great  disorder ;  cries  qf  "  chair.**) 
After  a  time,  Mr.  King  continued  his  oration, 
and  passed  a  great  eulogy  on  Dr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  K.  then  moved  that  a  resolution  be  passed 
to  the  effect  that  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society  considered  that  Government  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  no  new  or  pestilential 
disease  existed  in  London. 

Mr.  Chinnock  begged  to  rise  to  order;  the 
society  cannot  come  to  a  specific  determination 


on  such  a  subject,  and  he  trusted  that  Mr. 
King  would  withdraw  his  motion.  (Hear, 
hear). 

Dr.  Sigmond  rose,  not  with  the  intention 
of  seconding  Mr.  King's  motion,  but  to  express 
his  concurrence  with  his  remarks  on  the  Cen- 
tral Board.  He  expressed  himself  as '  ex- 
tremely indignant  at  their  want  of  urbanity. 
He  had  requested  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
disease,  and  was  informed  by  the  Board  that 
the  patients  died  so  soon,  it  was  impossible  to 
give  notice  of  any  case.  (Hear,  hear,  loud 
laughter).  The  Dr.  however,  highly  desirous 
of  seeing  the  disease,  had  gone  to  the  Borough, 
and  had  met  with  nothing,  but  the  greatest 
civility  from  the  medical  men.  He  saw  some 
cases  which  were  decidedly  not  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  if  at  least  he  might  judge  from  what 
he  had  read.  The  only  case  of  blue  cholera, 
which  he  saw,  was  that  of  a  man  in  a  place 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Cholera  Hospital ; 
the  only  part  blue  was  on  the  arm,  where  the 
man*s  name  was  tatooed  in  blue.  (Laughter.) 
In  another  case  that  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
the  symptoms  were  pain  and  spasm  in  the 
abdomen,  with  a  yellow  skin,  in  fact,  rather  a 
case  of  icterus,  dependant  on  gall-stones,  than 
a  case  of  cholera.  Dr.  Sigmond  had  very 
strong  doubts,  for  he  supposed  he  must  not 
express  himself  more  strongly,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  cholera  in  the  metropolis. 

The  calls  were  now  reiterated  for  Dr. 
Whiting,  and  for  Dr.  Whyte,  but  the  partisans 
of  Dr.  Whiting  finally  conquered. 

Dr.  Whiting  then  stated,  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  speaking,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  two  last  speakers  :  he  must  inform 
those  gentlemen,  that  foi  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  there  had  been  no  severe  cases  ; 
when  the  cases  were  first  seen,  they  were 
terribly  formidable.  The  Doctor  declared  that 
it  was  a  disease  he  had  never  before  witnessed, 
and  if  it  had  ever  before  shewn  itself,  Dr.  W. 
thought  that  in  his  extensive  practice  he  must 
have  seen  it  No  one  who  had  ever  seen 
the  disease  in  the  North  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
North  of  England,  had  denied  its  identity 
with  the  malady  at  present  in  Southwark. 

Drs.  Blicke  and  Whyte  both  rose  at  once ; 
it  being  decided,  that  Dr.  B.  should  address 
the  meeting,  he  observed  that  he  rose  to 
second  Mr.  King's  motion :  he  did  not  care 
for  the  laws  of  the  society  ;  he  was  a  young 
member,  and  he  owned  that  he  had  not  yet 
read  them.  He  thought  it  too  much  of 
Dr.  Whiting,  who  had  only  seen  two  cases, 
to  decide  upon  its  being  a  new  disease,  when 
he  had  seen  it  prove  exceedingly  fatal  in 
India,  and  he  assured  the  society,  that  he 
had  seen  it  in  England  over  and  over  again. 
(Cries  of  hear,  hear,  mixed  with  laughter  and 
sneers.) 

Dr.  Somerville  opposed  the  motion. 

Dr.  Whyte  rose,  and  was  about  to  read  his 
paper,  when  the  cries  of  motion,  chair,  read 
the  paper,  became  so  vehement  that  nothing 
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could  be  attended  to ;  for  a  minute  or  two  all 
was  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  and  the 
President  had  apparently  lost  all  command 
over  the  meeting.  When  silence  was  in  some 
measure  restored,  Mr.  Chinnock  moved  an 
amendment  on  Mr.  King's  motion,  to  the 
efTcct  that  the  society  do  immediately  discuss 
the  identity  or  the  non-identity  of  cholera 
with  the  foreign  pestilence. 

Dr.  Fergusson  seconded  the  amendment. 
Dr.  Whyte  again  rose,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  when  Mr.  King  rose,  and  said,  that  he 
objected  to  the  amendment ;  Dr.  Fergusson 
said  that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  he  was  the 
proposei*  of  the  original  motion. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried. 
Dr.  Whyte  rose  and  said,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  disease, 
he  must  judge  from  hear-say,  as  he  had  not 
seen  the  malady  in  London,  but  he  had  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Searle,  who  ha(|  seen  it,  that 
it  was  perfectly  identical.  The  Doctor  then 
digresstd  to  the  subject  of  contagion,  and 
said,  that  as  the  majority  of  the  society  were 
in  favour  of  its  being  conts^ious— (crtV«  o/*  no/ 
bjf  any  means,  no,  no) — if  not  the  majority 
of  the  society,  the  majority  of  the  speakers 
were — (fio  no:)  driven  from  this  strong  hold, 
the  Doctor  had  recourse  to  the  diurnal  press, 
and  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Medical 
Gazette ;  he  was  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
baffled  in  his  assertions  by.the  united  voice  of 
the  members  present,  when 

Dr.  Granville  rose,  and  begged  to  call  him 
to  order  ;  the  subject .  for  discussion  was  the 
identity  and  not  the  contagion  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Webster  stated,  that  he  went  in  com- 
pany with  Drs.  Johnson  and  Gregory,  to  see 
the  cholera  in  the  Borough,  and  visited  seve- 
ral of  the  patients  :  he  most  certainly  thought 
the  symptoms  were  not  new  to  him. 

Dr.  Whiting  observed  that  those  gentlemen 
had  not  seen  the  cases  at  their  commence- 
ment ;  and  added,  that  there  had  been  no  new 
cases  for  the  last  three  days,  and  the  other 
cases  were  nearly  convalescent,  though  why 
he  could  not  tell. 

Dr.  Webster  inquired  what  had  become  of 
the  contagion,  as  the  disease  had  thus  stop- 
ped ?  it  ought  to  have  gone  on  more  rapidly. 
Dr.  Gilchrest  passed  an  eulogium  on  the 
Central  Board :  he  stated  that  he  had  visited 
almost  every  house  between  Rothcrhithe  aA 
Lambeth.  {Hear theaVf  indeed!)  He  was  quite 
convinced  of  the  perfect  identity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  G.  then  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Ann  Daly,  detailed  by  Mr.  King,  and  said  the 
symptoms  were  essentially  different  when 
first  attacked.  He  likewise  added,  that  the 
blue  appearance  was  evanescent,  disappear- 
ing after  death  ;  neither  was  it  present  in  all 
cases.  He  objected  to  the  term  Asiatic 
cholera^  because  he  neither  believed  it  to  be 
imported  nor  contagious.  If  ever  it  can 
be  contagious,  there  is  every  contingency  to 
favour  itsaction  now  in  the  dirty  hovels  which 


are    thronged   by  the   numbers  who  go   to 
visit  the  patients. 

A  gentleman  enquired  if  Dr.  Gilchrest  con- 
sidered cholera  to  be  a  new  disease  ? 

Dr.  Gilchrest  replied  no — not  by  any 
means. 

Dr.  Epps  then  proposed  that  an  adjourn- 
ment should  take  place  until  the  next  night, 
when  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence the  discussion,  and  he  expected  this 
fovour  the  rather  that  he  had  never  as  yet 
offered  his  opinion  on  this  disease. 

Dr.  Copland  and  Mr.  Varenne  both  rose 
and  seconded  the  adjournment,  which  was 
finally  carried  after  much  useless  debate. 

The  society  meet  the  next  evening  at  the 
Museum  in  Great  Windmill- street. 

There  never  was  a  more  tumultuous  meet- 
ing at  any  time  of  professional  gentlemen : 
frequently  several  were  speaking  at  once,  and 
the  cries  of  hear,  hear,  order,  order,  chair, 
read,  speak.  Dr.  this,  and  Mr.  that,  were 
reiterated  throughout  the  evening.  It  out 
Herodcd  Herod. 


l^rbuU). 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels,  com- 
prising a  new  view  of  the  Physio- 
logy of  the  Hearfs  Action,  By  J. 
HoFB,  M.D.  Senior  Physician  to 
the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary 
of  London,  formerly  House  ^  Phy- 
sician and  House  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
&c.   &c. 

In  our  first  number  wc  gave  a 
brief  notice  of  the  valuable  standard 
work  before  us ;  and,  from  its  vast 
importance,  we  now  proceed  to  ana- 
lyse its  contents.  It  will  be  found 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  M. 
Laennec's  imperishable  work,  in  every 
medical  library. 

llie  steady  and  rapid  progress  of 
the  medical  sciences  during  the  present 
century,  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  minute  and  systematised 
researches  of  the  French  school  of 
pathologists..  Much  of  their  supe- 
riority over  ourselves  may  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of  their  hos- 
pital regulations,  which  enforce  the 
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universal  inspection  of  the  dead,  and 
to  the  entire  emancipation  from  pre> 
judice  on  this  subject  of  the  popular 
mind.  FVivoured  by  their  liberal  in- 
stitutions, by  the  magnitude  of  their 
hospitals,  and  by  their  distinct  appro- 
priation to  specific  classes  of  disease, 
the  Parisian  observers  have  assembled 
a  vast  mass  of  precise  and  well  di- 
gested records  of  symptoms,  and 
especially  of  concomitant  structural 
lesioas.  The  diseases  of  the  viscem 
contained  in  the  thoracic  cavities, 
have  of  late  years  formed  a  prominent 
object  of  their  inquiries;  and  the 
new  mode  of  diagnosis  by  ausculta- 
tion»  is  unquestionably  the  most  bril- 
liant discovery  in  medicine  of  modern 
times.  As  regards  the  discrimination 
of  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs,  it 
will  seem  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  great  works  of  .Laennec, 
and  of  Andral,  scarcely  possible  to 
approach  nearer  to  absolute  certainty. 
But  all  stethescopists  are  aware,  that 
auscultation  was  far  from  furnishing 
the  same  precise  and  trustworthy 
mgns  of  the  diseases  of  the  Heart. 
Laennec,  with  philosophic  frankness, 
admits  -^s  imperfection  of  the  in- 
strnment,  and  his  inability  to  dis- 
cover through  its  aid,  three  important 
maladies  of  that  organ.  We  have 
ourselves,  in  the'  course  of  extensive 
hospital  practice,  been  frequently 
baffled  in  the  explonition  of  the 
heart ;  and  have  so  often  found  our 
diagnosis  felsified  by  subsequent  dis- 
section, that  we  had  ceased  to  place 
much  confidence  in  this  class  of  ste- 
thoscopic  indications.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  with  feelings  of  no  com- 
mon interest,  that  we  have  studied 
die  very  valuable  and  novel  researches 
of  Dr.  Hope,  in  which  we  have  dis- 
covered the  key  to  many  of  our 
erroneous  judgments,  as  well  as 
material  accessions  to  general  patho- 
lo^cal  science.  Dr.  Hope's  Treatise 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  full 
mind,  which,  though  profoundly  con- 
versant with  the  literature  of  medicine , 
and  of  course  witli  that  of  his  own 


subject,  draws  mainly  from  its  ot^'U 
resources,  and  from  BmpLe  clinical 
observations.  His  description  of  mor- 
bid appearances,  in  their  singular 
accuracy,  vividness,  and  propriety  of 
expression,  reveal  to  us  the  accom- 
plished draughtsman,  upon  whose 
mind  the  labours  of  the  hand  and 
eye  have  impressed  the  nuMt  exact 
and  lucid  images ;  and  whose  "  stu- 
dies" have  been  selected  with  judg- 
ment from  a  large  assemblage  of 
individual  examples,  as  most  enii- 
nendy  typical  and  characteristic.  In 
feet,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  work 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English 
medical  literature,  w^hich,  in  the 
graphic  fidelity  and  distinctness  of 
anatomical  description,  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  that  now  before  us. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  as  we  pass 
consecutively  through  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  book,  to  examine  the 
value  of  the  stethoscopic  diagnosis. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark in  general,  that  besides  embody- 
ing all  that  an  impartial  and  discri- 
minating criticism  has  esteemed  sound 
and  trustworthy,  in  the  writings  of 
Laennec  and  his  school.  Dr.  Hope's 
work  contains  much  that  is  entirely 
novel,  and  the  immediate  fruit  of 
his  own  experimental  researches.  And 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
singular  diligence  of  the  great  French 
pathologist,  and  the  devoted  and 
concentrated  attention  which  he  be- 
stowed for  many  years,  in  the  wards 
of  a  large  hospital,  upon  his  new 
mode  of  diagnosis,  it  will  furnish 
sufficient  proof  of  the  perseverance 
and  genius  of  Dr.  Hope,  to  learn 
that  he  has  detected  a  fundamental 
error  in  Laennec's  analysis  of  the 
physical  signs  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  that  he  has  established  his  own 
interpretation  of  tiiose  signs  by  the 
most  ingenious  and  conclusive  ex- 
periments. We  cannot,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  express  our  conviction 
that  Dr.  Hope's  Treatise  will  form 
part  of  the  library  of  every  enlight- 
ened practitioner  and  aspiring  student; 
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that  it  wil  be  associated  into  a  kind 
of  corpus  scriptarum,  with  the  two 
splendid  monograms  of  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  on  the  cavities  of  the  head 
and  abdomen,  and  that  of  Dr.  Prout 
on  urinary  diseases;  a  coalition  which 
would  advantageously  supersede  most 
of  the  voluminous  systems,  and  heavy 
compendiums,  that  have  been  too 
long  the  objects  of  academic  study. 

Our  detailed  analysis  of  Dr.  Hope's 
work,  cannot  commence  more  appro- 
priately than  with  the  introduction, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  modesty 
of  its  pretensions,  and  for  an  enlarged 
and  truly  philosophic  spirit  of  inquiry. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  offer  my  opinions,  not 
as  established  facts,  though  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  found  grounded  on  careful  observation, 
but  simply  as  propositions  to  be  admitted  or 
rejected  according  to  the  test  of  general  expe- 
rience. I  am  satisfied  that,  in  our  profession 
more  especially,  where  there  are  few  fixed 
points  to  constitute  the  basis  of  an  inductive 
process,  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain than  a  general  fact  Innovations,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  regarded  with  too  much 
suspicion,  cannot  be  scrutinized  with  too 
much  severity,  cannot  be  received  with  too 
much  caution  and  reserve." 

Dr.  Hope  proceeds  to  expose  some 
of  the  errors  of  Laennec,  but  with 
delicate  forbearance  and  mingled  en- 
comium. He  expresses  hb  conviction 
that,  with  the  new  explanation  of  the 
murmurs  and  other  morbid  sounds, 

*'  Not  only  may  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  be  readily  and  certainly  distinguished 
from  nervous  and  other  affectiops  wearing 
their  aspect,  but,  with  attention  to  certain 
rules  which  I  have  offered  respecting  the 
situations  where  valvular  sounds  are  to  be 
explored,  and  to  certain  corroborations  derived 
from  general  symptoms,  the  particular  valve 
diseased  may  in  general  be  detected  with  pre- 


cision." 


And  again, 

"  We  may  say  that,  by  the  improved  means 
of  diagnosis,  the  maladies  under  considera- 
tion may  be  recognized,  not  only  in  their 
advanced,  but  in  their  incipient  stages,  and 
even  when  so  slight  as  to  constitute  little 
more  than  a  tendency." 

We  confess  freely  that  we  have 
some    doubts   of    the   possibility   of 


"  discriminating  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty," in  cdl  cases,  the  structural 
diseases  of  the  heart,  from-  those 
which  are  merely  functional.  It  is 
admitted  by  Laennec,  in  his  second 
edition  (tom.  H.  p.  429,)  that  the 
bruit  de  soufflet  is  often  heard  in 
subjects  who  have  no  organic  disease 
of  the  heart;  and  Dr.  Hope's  own 
experiments,  performed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  sho^ 
that  the  simple  abstraction  of  blood 
may  give  occasion  to  this  and  other 
allied  murmurs.  The  fact,  then,  that 
certain  unnatural  sounds  accompany 
the  action  of  the  heart,  can  of 
itself  throw  little  light  upon  the 
diagnosis.  It  can  only  have  value 
when  ascertained  by  repeated  ex- 
ploration to  be  persistent,  and  not 
paroxysmal  ;  and  when  combined 
With  other  general  symptoms  of  less 
equivocal  character,  registered  in  their 
order  of  development.  We  are,  in- 
deed, satisfied  that  it  is  only  as  <Hie 
element  of  his  reasonings,  -  and  as 
subordinate  to  what  have  been  called 
the  physiological  signs,,  or  the  indica-t 
tion»  derived  from  altered  fanctiioki, 
that  Dr.  Hope  would  receive  those 
sounds,  in  conducting  the  complicated 
mentid  process  of  diagnosis,  foi*  we 
have  never  read  a  more  just  and 
dispassionate  estimate  of  the  value 
•of  the  physical  signs,  obtained  by 
the  ear,  in  their  relation  to  general 
symptoms,  than  is  conveyed  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  introduction, 
which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting. 

"  With  respect  to  the  comparative  value  of 
the  general  and  physical  signs  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  it  may  be  said  that  Laennec  rather 
undervalued  the  former  and  over-rated  the 
latter.  This  was  owing  principally  to  the 
general  signs  being  less  perfectly  understood, 
when  he  studied,  than  they  have  subsequently 
become,  in  consequence  of  being  investigated 
with  the  aid  of  auscultation.  The  ardour  of 
his  eariy  disciples,  who  imagined  that  the 
physical,  rendered  the  general  signs  super- 
fluous, brought  auscultation  into  some  disre- 
pute by  the  inaccuracy  of  their  diagnosis.  But 
since  the  stethoscope  has  taken  its  proper 
place  as  an  auxiliary  only,  and  the  diagnosis 
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has  been  founded  on  the  two  classes  of  signs 
conjointly,  auscultation  has  ranked  as  a  dis- 
covery that  will  immortalize  its  author,  and 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine." 

The  system  of  classification  which 
our  author  has  adopted,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  convenience  and 
distinctness.  There  are  five  leading 
divisions,  embracing  I.  The  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  t£e  heart.  II.  In- 
flammatory {Sections.  III.  Organic 
affections.  IV.  Nervous,  and  V. 
Miscellaneous  affections.  Cases,  and 
a  S3moptical  table  make  up  a  Vlth 
class. 

The  first  part  opens  with  an  ad- 
mirable description,  infinitely  more 
detailed  and  precise  than  in  any 
preceding  writer,  of  the  situation  of 
the  heart,  and  of  the  relation  of  its 
several  cavities  and  the  origins  of  the 
great  vessels,  to  fixed  points  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
These  landmarks,  obtained  by  forcing 
needles  through  the  chest  into  the 
heart,  cannot  but  contribute  to  make 
the  diagnosis  more  exact,  and  the 
stethoscopist  more  vigilant.  Percus- 
sion, especially  on  the  plessimeter, 
may  we  think,  convey  very  accurate 
notions.  Dr.  Hope  has,  in  p.  8,  very 
beautifully  explained  the  principle  of 
this  instrument. 

Chap.  II.  contains  the  striking  and 
most  original  experiments  upon  which 
Dr.  Hope's  great  discovery  in  auscul- 
tation reposes.  Its  importance  and 
novelty  claim  from  us  a  more  minute 
notice  than  our  limits  will  permit  us 
to  bestow  on  other  sections  of  the 
work.  Laennec,  in  both  editions  of 
his  "  Traite  de  V Auscultation  "  had 
announced  two  distinct  sounds  for 
each  arterial  pulse;  the  first,  syn- 
chronous, or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the 
pulse,  evidently  referable  to  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricles,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  louder  sound, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles.  Now  all  anatomists, 
from  Harvey  downwards,  who  have 
described  the  order  of  succession, 
observed  in  the  contractions  of  these 


cavities,  explicitly  state  that  the  sys-^ 
tole  of  the  auricles /7r<?cerfe5,  not  fol- 
lows, that  of  the  ventricles.  Professor 
Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  point  out  the  incon- 
sistency  of  the  rhythm  or  succession 
adopted  by  Laennec,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  the  ear,  from  that  flowing 
from  the  surer  testimony  of  sight — 
'*  oculis  subjecta  fiddibus."  But  Dr. 
Hope  has  both  re-established  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  older  observations,  and 
has  demonstrated,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, the  real  source  of  the  se- 
cond sound.  To  one  of  these  we  may 
refer  as  a  type  of  the  rest, — ^Exp.  II. 
p.  25.  It  is  thus  established,  as 
clearly  as  any  position  in  physiology, 
that 

"  The  first  sound  is  caused  by  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles.  Tlie  second  sound  fs  oc- 
casioned by  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles. 

Of  the  Rhythm. 

Order  of  succession — 

1.  The  auricular  systole.  2.  The  ventri- 
cular systole,  the  impulse,  and  the  pulse. 
3.  The  ventricular  diastole.  4.  The  inter- 
val of  ventricular  repose,  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  which  the  auricular  systole  takes 
place. 

Duration. 

This  iA  the  same  as  indicated  by  Laennec, 
viz.  the  ventricular  systole  occupies  half  the 
time,  or  thereabout,  of  a  whole  beat  The 
ventricular  diastole  occupies  oae-fourth,  or 
at  most  one -third.  The  interval  of  repose 
occupies  one-fourth,  or  rather  less.  The  au- 
ricular systole  occupies  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
val of  repose. 

The  experiments  were  witnessed 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians and  lecturers  of  the  metropolitan 
schools,  and  were  so  frequently  re-, 
peated,  with  various  modifications,  as 
to  banish  all  possibility  of  error.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
analysis  of  the  natural  sounds  of  the 
heart,  to  be  the  only  great  accession 
which  the  science  of  auscultation  has 
received  since  the  death  of  its  ever 
memorable  author. 

Dr.  Hope  proceeds  to  furnish  what 
Laennec  had  not  attempted — an  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  in  wLLh  the 
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natural  sounds  of  the  heart  are  gene- 
rated ;  (vide  pp.  48  and  49).  From  the 
healthy*  he  advances  in  natural  se- 
quence to  the  morbid  murmurs,  and 
is  espedally  minute  on  those  sounds 
which  are  occasioned  by  valvular  dis- 
ease ;  (vide  pp.  56,  57,  58,  59).  Dr. 
Hope  combats,  and  we  think  most 
successfully,  Laennec's  doctrine  of  the 
bruit  de  soufflet  having  its  origin  in  a 
real  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  circular  fibres  composing  the 
middle  coat  of  arteries.  Indeed,  the 
simple  fact  urged  by  our  author,  that 
this  murmur  is  heard  in  arteries  during 
their  .diastole,  and  not  during  their 
systole,  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  elaborate  reasonings  of  Laennec, 
who  attempts  to  establish  a  parallel 
between  these  sounds  and  those  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  accom- 
pany muscular  contraction. 

**  Both  by  experimental  and  pathological 
evidence,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  mur- 
murs and  tremors,  as  well  in  the  heart  as  in 
the  arteries,  are  occasioned  by  modifications 
in  the  motions  of  the  fluid.  To  establish  this 
point  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  1.  that  liquids 
permeating  tubes,  do  occasion  sound ;  2.  that 
modifications  calculated  to  elicit  the  sounds, 
do  take  place  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  sounds  occur.  3.  That  the  expla- 
nation applies  equally,  whatever  be  the  cir- 
cmnstances  under  which  the  sounds  occur. 

"  1.  That  a  bellows  sound  is  produced  by 
the  transmission  of  a  fluid,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  air,  through  a  tube,  though  ques- 
tioned by  some,  is  n  fact  too  easy  of  demon- 
stration to  require  discussion.  Having  just 
returned  from  a  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
—one  which  I  have  frequently  performed,  I 
find  the  rushing  murmur  so  distinct  and  c^ose 
to  the  ear,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  fallacy 
from  the  movement  of  a  piston  or  any  other 
cause :  1  find  the  sound  to  vary  in  intensity 
according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid 
is  propelled,  to  be  increased  by  bending  the 
tube  at  an  angle,  and  to  be  still  further 
increased,  but  also  modified,  by  the  admission 
of  air;  becoming  of  a  rattling  nature,  totally 
different  from  any  sound  heard  in  the  heart 
or  arteries." 

Dr.  Hope  describes  some  curious 
experiments  which  he  made  with  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  on  ihe  effects  of  loss 
of  blood.     One  of  these  effects  was, 

VOL.  r. 


the  production  or  several  varieties  of 
the  bellows  murmur. 

"  From  these  experiments  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  murmurs  and  tremors  are 
dependent  on  the  spasmodic  abnxpdicM  of 
the  heart's  contraction,  or,  more  rigidly  speak- 
ing, on  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  is 
propplled  in  consequence  of  that  abruptness  : 
a  velocity  which  implies  an  augmentation  of 
friction,  and  consequently  of  arterial  vibra- 
tion. That  an  increase  of  velocity  alone 
suffices  to  excite  the  phenomena,  independant 
of  an  increase  of  real  force  of  the  heart's  con- 
traction, is  proved  by  their  existing  when  the 
pulse  is  small  and  weak,  provided  it  was 
jerking  or  sharp.  I  conceive  the  primary 
cause  to  reside  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the 
arteries,  because  the  action  of  the  latter  was 
always  in  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the 
former." 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Hope's  treatise,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  constructed  entirely 
of  novel  and  most  important  matter, 
obtained  either  by  direct  physiological 
experiments,  or  by  patient  clinical 
investigation.  The  various  sounds, 
normal  as  well  as  abnormal,  which 
are  perceived  through  the  medium  of 
the  stethoscope,  are  described  with 
lucid  precision,  and  traced  by  a  most 
philosophical  analysis  to  elementary 
conditions  of  structure  and  motion, 
of  which  they  are  the  symbols  and 
sensible  expressions.  Dr.  Hope  has 
here  availed  himself  with  skiU  and 
judgment  of  the  principles  and  laws 
of  the  sciences  of  acoustics  and  hv- 

• 

draulics,  limiting  their  application  to 
the  purely  physical  phenomena  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  never  attempting 
to  bring  within  their  compass,  those 
which  have  their  cause  in  vital  forces 
and  affinities.  He  has  thus  laid  a 
solid  basement  of  general  facts  and 
established  propositions,  from  which 
the  specific  and  differential  diagnoses 
of  the  several  morbid  conditions  of  the 
heart  and  its  investing  membranes, 
will  flow  af'natural  corollaries. 

( To  be  continued). 
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7%e  Working  Mans  Companion, — The 
Physician,  1.  The  Cholera,  pub- 
lished under  the  Superintendance  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Knight,  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

The  object  of  this  little  tract  is  to 
explain  to  the  humblest  classes  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  called  cholera, 
the  history  of  its  progress,  Kymptoms, 
and  the  methods  to  be  attempted  for 
either  warding  it  off  or  moderating  its 
power.  An  introduction  of  some 
forty  small  pages,  accompanied  by  a 
few  anatomical  plates,  initiates  the 
reader  into  the  mysteries  of  the  con- 
formation and  functions  of  man.  The 
language  is  clear,  the  illustrations 
familiar,  and  the  subject  most  pro- 
perly chosen,  as  one  of  elucidation  at 
the  present  time ;  and  on  the  whole  we 
regard  so  seasonable  a  production  as 
this  highly  creditable  to  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Conolly,  late  Professor  of  the 
London  University,  to  whom  this 
work,  we  believe,  is  with  justice  as- 
cribed. 


recommendations  of  Dr.  Storer  carry 
with  them  the  authority  of  long  and 
extensive  experience,  he  having  re- 
cently given  np  a  practice  which  he 
had  begun  in  Nottingham  in  1781. 


Hints  on  the  Constitution  6f  Dispen- 
saries i  SfC.  By  J.  Storeb,  M.D. 
&c.  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
General  Hospital  near  Nottingham . 
Hatchard  and  Co.     London,  1832. 

The  medieal  profession  in  general, 
but  the  junior  branches  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Di".  Storer,  for  this  very  valuable, 
and  aa  we  are  sure  it  will  prove,  very 
useful  publication.  In  a  very  brief 
space  the  author  explains  his  views  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  an  impifoVe- 
.  ment  in  the  existing  constitution  of 
dispensaries  in  general,  and  proposes 
such  modifications  as  appear  to  us  to 
be  extremely  desirable.  In  the  cer- 
tainty that  our  medical  readers  will 
each  peruse  this  work  for  themselves, 
we  abstain  from  entering  into  its 
details ;  but  will  merely  add  that  the 


Elements^  of   Chemistry.     Part   1. — 
Murray.     London,  1832. 

A  FAMILIAR  explanation,  which  re- 
quires no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  understand  it,  of 
the  laws  of  chemistry,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  next  volume.  Illustra- 
tions innumerable  are  to  be ,  found  in 
its  pages,  and  it  is  a  book  that  is  well 
calculated  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
curious  of  the  phenomena  of  inorganic 
nature 


Journal  of  a  Thur  through  Styria, 
Carniola,  and  Italy.  By  I.  I.  To- 
BiN,  M.D.     Orr,  London,  1832. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  travels  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
Dr.  Tobin's  tour  was  performed  in 
company  with  the  late  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  The  reader  will  find  it  an 
amusing  and  well  written  work,  and 
he  cannot,  without  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  read  the  account  of  the  declin-- 
ing  year  of  such  a  man  as  Davy, 


Practical  Observations  on  the  new  Sys- 
tem of  Warming  Dwelling  Houses, 
Cathedrals,  8fC.  By  N.  W.  Dew- 
HURST.     London,  1832. 

This  is  a  very  valuable,  though  a  very 
economical  book  of  advice,  upon  a 
most  interesting  point  of  public  and 
domestic  convenience.  Mr.  t)ew- 
hurst  contends  that  the  employment 
of  hot  air,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  public  edifices  or 
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private  houses^  produces  not  only 
uncertain,  but  sometimes  very  dan- 
gerous effects,  and  it  is  his  object  to 
shew  that  to  substitute  hot  water  as 
the  source  of  heating  buildings  is  on 
every  account  more  desirable. 


Lecture  on  Cholera,  delivered  be/ore  a 
Meeting  of  the  Medical  Profession 
of  Liverpool,  By  D.  Baikd,  M.D. 
Liverpool,  Rockliff  and  Duck* 
worth. 

Dr.  Baird  ^ves  in  this  lecture  an 
account  of  his  mission  from  Liverpool 
to  Newcastle,  when  the  cholera  first 
broke  out.  He  takes  a  very  rational 
view  of  the  disease,  and  states  some 
important  £eu^,  which  may  be  very 
usefully  referred  to  by  the  profession. 


A  Series  of  Eatperiments  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Arteries  may  be  obliterated  witluntl 
Ligature,  Compression,  or  the  Knife. 
By  Bkkjamin  Phillips.  London, 
Longman,  1832. 

Ths  results  of  a  great  number  of 
expezimenta  on  the  lower  animals 
are  here  detailed,  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  Mr.  Phillips  states 
that  he  has  established  that  arteries 
may  be  obliterated  safely  and  certainly 
by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body, 
and  that  this  obliteration,  may  be  ef- 
fected without  danger,  when  necea- 
•ary,  by  means  of  needles  introduced 
and  retained  in  the  artery  according 
to  prescribed  rules. 

But  those  experiments  are  not  new, 
for  Velpeau  and  Amussat  have  per- 
formed them,  and  have  drawn  from 
their  proceedings  similar  inferences  as 
Mr.  Phillips.  We  conclude*  there- 
fore, that  it  is  rather  the  misfortime 
than  the  friult  of  the  latter,  that  he 
is  deprived  of  the  credit  of  that  origi- 
nality which  he  claims  for  himself. 

We  confess  we  are  not  quite  pleased 
with  the  fulsome  panegyrical  dedica- 


tion which  Mr.  Phillips  has  addressed 
to  Lord  Brougham.  To  that  distin- 
guished statesman  we  are  ever  ready 
to  pay  the  homage  which  is  due  to 
his  amazing  talents,  and  great  services 
to  the  state.  We,  moreover,  are  dis  • 
posed  to  give  great  latitude  to  dedi- 
cators of  every  description,  knowing 
very  well  the  extent  of  that  licence  to 
flatter  and  cajole  the  dedicatee,  which 
.ancient  custom  has  placed  in  thei]* 
hands ;  but  we  cannot  read,  without 
a  feeling  of  impatience ,  such  phrases 
as  "  promoter  of  learning" !  "  profes- 
sor of  the  most  varied  acquirements" !! 
"  controller  of  senates'*!!!  "  admira- 
tion of  his  country"  ! ! ! !  These  things 
are  very  frdr  in  bankrupt  authors,  and 
half-starved  poets ;  but  they  are  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  science,  and  the 
minds  that  are  fitted  for  its  cultivation. 


ffUtiital  donet^  o!  iUntion. 


February  20th,  1832. 
Dr.  Burne,  PresTdent,  in  the  chair. 


jVo  Asiatic  or  contagious  Cholera  in 

England, 

This  was  the  fullest  and  the  most  re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  society  which 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Salmon  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  the  incorrect 
report  of  its  proceedings,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  of 
Monday  last,  and  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  the  society  great  injury  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  was  stated 
that  twelve  grains  of  calomel  were  to 
be  given  every  twelve  hours.  He  was 
the  last  Fellow  of  the  society  who 
would  object  to  reports  in  medical  pe- 
riodicals, but  he  really  consideted  those 
in  the  newspapers  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  profession.     He  requested 
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to  know  whether  any  officer  of  the 
society  had  furnished  the  report  to 
the  paper  in  question. 

It  was  stated  that  no  officer  had 
reported  the  proceedings.  (Cries  of 
cholera  proceeded  from  different  parts 
of  the  room,)  when 

Mr.  Hooper  rose  and  related  three 
well  marked  cases  of  that  disease,  ac- 
companied hy  the  rice  water  evacua- 
tions, coldness  of  the  tongue,  skin; 
and  extremities.  Two  of  these  had 
terminated  fatally,  and  one  was  in  ar- 
ticulo.  He  had  given  brandy,  opium, 
ammonia,  camphor,  and  in  one  case, 
had  employed  venesection- with  mani- 
fest advantage.  After  the  most  mi- 
nute inquiries,  he  could  not  discover 
the  slightest  ground  for  considering 
the  disease  contagious,  that  is  to  say, 
communicable  from  one  person  to 
another.  A  physician  had  seen  one 
of  the  cases  this  evening,  and  denied 
it  was  any  thing  but  congestive  fever. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  seen  one  of  the  cases, 
that  of  a  woman,  who  was  now  dying 
of 'cholera,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Evans  alsoliad  seen  some  cases 
of  cholera  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  society,  but  could  not  discover 
the  slightest  proof  of  contagion.  Dr. 
Gilchrest  had  seen  one  of  his  cases. 

Dr.  Gilchrest  said  that  he  had  vi- 
sited all  the  streets  from  Litnehouse 
to  Chelsea,  in  which  the  disease  had 
appeared,  and  made  the  minutest  in- 
quiries of  relatives,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  contagion.  The  poor  people 
were  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  alarm  from  their 
minds,  and  enabled  them  to  attend 
on  their  relations  without  any  appre- 
hension. He  begged  to  remind  the 
meeting,  that  the  Board  of  Health  had 
excluded  the  case  of  Sullivan  from 
their  list  of  cholera,  but  considered 
the  Sunderland  sailor  as  the  first  af- 
fected, though  the  cases  occurred  si- 
multaneously. He  was  convinced  that 
the  epidemic  now  prevalent  was  not 
Asiatic  cholera,  was  not  contagious, 
and  was  confined  to  the  poor  who  lived 


in  unwholesome  districts.  Mr.  Dendy 
related  a  case  that  occurred  in  Christ's 
Hospital,  which  had  nearly  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  which 
he  did  not  consider  cholera. 

He  had  procured  some  of  the  rice 
water  evacuations,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  society.  He  thought 
the  first  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  there  was  an  epidemic  now* 
prevalent,  and  was  it  Indian  cholera. 
Dr.  Burne  inquired  whether  any  gen- 
tleman present  had  tested  the  rice 
water  evacuation,  as  some  had  said  it 
was  acid,  and  some  alkaline. 

[A  phial,  containing  the  fluid,  was 
handed  round,  when  some  of  its  phy- 
sical properties  were  ascertained  by 
the  smell  and  taste — it  also  reddened 
lithmus  paper.] 

Mr.  Stevens  had  seen  the  case  with 
Mr.  Dendy,  and  agreed  with  that  gen- 
tleman ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  si- 
milar disease  prevailed  some  months 
ago,  and  that  it  was  not  contagious. 

Dr.  Shearman  thought  it  should  be 
determined  whether  there  was  an  epi- 
demic, and  did  it  diffier  from  Asiatic 
cholera.  He  thought  the  disease 
quite  different  from  common  English 
cholera,  and  he  would  ask  any  gen- 
tleman present  if  he  had  ever  before 
seen  a  similar  disease  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Bryant  described  a  case  or  two 
of  cholera,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to 
be  inaudible  to  nine -tenths  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Mitchell  went  into  a  long 
statement  of  the  cases  related  by  the 
last  speaker,  and  both  admitted  there 
was  no  propf  of  contagion. 

Dr.  Sigmond  had  seen  the  cases 
described  by  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr. 
Dendy,  and  did  not  consider  either 
as  cholera.  Both  resembled  the  con- 
gestive form  of  tj^hus,  or  the  col- 
lapse of  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermit- 
tent. He  bore  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  humanity,  judgment,  and  skill 
of  the  medical  attendants ;  but  should 
censure  the  carelessness  of  the  parish 
authorities,  who  had  shewn  the  great- 
est inattention  to  the  poor.      When 
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be  visited  the  hospital,  two  men 
were  rolling  about  on  the  floor,  without 
bedding,  a  fire,  nurses,  or  any  accom- 
modation. In  fact,  the  parish  should 
have  procured  constant  medical  at- 
tendance, as  every  effort  should  be 
made  for  the  unfortunate  woman,  who 
was  now  in  a  dying  condition.  Too 
much  praise  could  not  be  given  to 
medical  men,  for  their  zeal  and  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  poor  a£Pected 
with  cholera,  and  without  any  remu- 
neration. The  only  persons  remune- 
rated were  those  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Health,  for  disseminating  mischief. 
One  of  that  body  (Dr.  Barry)  had,  on 
one  occasion,  attended  the  Westmin- 
ster Medical  Society,  where  he  gave 
a  very  poetic  description  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  why  was  it  that  no  member 
of  the  Board  was  present  at  this 
meeting — a  meeting  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  medical 
men  in  the  country,  to  explain  every 
point  in  dispute,  and  to  reply  to  all 
questions  that  might  be  asked  ?  No, 
the  Board  studiously  avoided  meeting 
their  brethren  fully,  fiiirly,  and  openly ; 
and  the  inference  from  such  conduct 
was  too  manifest  to  require  elucida- 
tion. From  all  that  he  had  read, 
seen,  and  heard  of  the  disease,  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  Asiatic  cholera,  it  was  not  con- 
tagious, and  had  originated  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hooper  replied  with  great 
warmth,  and  contended  that  the 
hospital  of  which  he  was  the  sur- 
geon, was  the  only  one  as  yet  esta- 
blished for  cholera  patients,  and  now 
possessed  every  necessary.  Dr.  S. 
had  seen  it  the  first  day  it  was  opened, 
before  any  taing  was  procured.  He 
and  his  assistant  were  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  poor  woman,  up  to 
the  hour  he  had  come  to  the  society ; 
and  now  she  had  every  care:  there 
were  tins  of  warm  water  placed  along 
the  trunk  and  extremities,  warm 
blankets,  two  nurses,  and  every  thing 
that  could  be  found  in  any.hospital  in 
town. 


Dr.  Johnson  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  rose  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting.  He  said  he 
had  seen  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  and  bore  his  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  every  thing  stated  by 
that  gentleman.  He  considered  the 
case  one  of  cholera. 

He  had  seen  the  cholera  in  India, 
and  the  disease  now  prevalent  was 
totally  unlike  it.  It  was  not  con- 
tagious, but  endemic,  and  arose  from 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  certain  emanations  from  the  eartli. 
It  closely  resembled  the  epidemic 
cholera,  of  1669,  described  by  Syden- 
ham, and  other  epidemics,  noticed  by 
Morton,  and  several  of  the  earlier 
British  writers.  The  present  epi- 
demic was  not  contagious — there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  in  support  of 
such  an  opinion.  The  contagionists 
had  done  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  the  millions 
dependant  for  their  bread  on  these 
sources.  The  refusal  of  the  man 
brought  from  Hoxton,  at  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  his  being  bled  in 
a  hackney  coach,  at  the  Surrey  Dis- 
pensary, illustrated  this  assertion,  and 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  this 
poor  man  got  an  asylum  in  Mr. 
Hooper's  hospital,  and  was  now  con- 
valescent. Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
abominable  notion  of  contagion. 

The  present  disease  was  not  ne)¥ 
in  London ;  he.  Dr.  Johnson,  had  seen 
as  violent  a  case  as  any  lately  re- 
corded, in  the  person  of  a  taylor. 
who  fell  down  in  the  street,  several 
months  ago,  and  was  taken,  to  Marl- 
borough Police  Office.  The  guards- 
man Webb,  had  also  had  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease,  and  recovered ; 
but  this  was  denied  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Grimstone,  of  Worthing,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  Board,  and 
was  received  very  cooly  ;  a  letter. was 
read  from  that  gentleman,  stating 
that  the  prevailing  disease  was  not 
the  cholera  of  India. 

lliis  was  the  most   animated  di/^- 
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cussion  that  haa  as  yet  taken  place  in 
the  metropolis.  The  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  this  numerous  and  highly 
respeetahle  meeting  was,  that  cho- 
lera is  not  the  Indian  disease,  and  is 
not  contagious.  AU  denounced,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  conduct  of 
the  Cential  Board  of  Health. 


tHE 


lirtarott  Mttiital  ^  ^rfltcal  SoutiuO. 


lotuUm,  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  1838. 

KO  ASIATIC  CHOLERA  IN  ENGLAND. 
TRIUMPH  OF  TRUTH. 

In  our  last  Number  we  fearlessly 
declared  our  fullest  conviction,  that 
the  prevailing,  epidemic  was  not 
Asiatic  cholera,  was  not  contagious, 
would  be  confined  to  the  distressed 
poor  residing  in  unwholesome  dis- 
tricts, and  would  scarcely  attack  the 
affluent  who  reside  in  healthy  situa- 
tions. We  cautioned  the  alarmists, 
'*  that  the  disease  may  not  do  great 
piischief,  and  may  suddenly  disap- 
pear, as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  when 
the  public  mind  is  most  alarmed 
about  if 

Such  were  our  opinions  after  the 
most  mature  consideration  of  all  that 
bad  been  recently  published  on  the 
diieaae ;  and  after  ample  observation 
on  its  symptoms  in  numerous  cases 
which  had  fedlen  under  our  care  since 
autumn.  The  Lancet  and  the  Medical 
Go^ette  appeared  simultaneously  ^th 


this  Journal,  and  both  sounded  the 
alarm  —  contagion,  contagion,  and 
nothing  but  contagion.  The  one  is 
the .  organ  of  a  party,  [the  other  has 
taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  case, 
so  that  neither  can  be  depended 
upon  as  the  fidthfnl  and  honest  guide 
to  the  profession  or  the  public  on  the 
sul^eot  of  cholera.  We  are  perfectly 
independant  of  all  parties  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  nothing  but  the  promo- 
tion  of  the  interests  of  truth,  of  hu- 
manity, and  medical  science,  can,  or 
ever  shall,  influence  us.  We  worship 
not  at  the  temple  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Health — we  seek  not  its 
patronage — ^we  are  free  from  self- 
interest — ^we  look  to  no  appointment 
or  engagement  under  the  auspices  of 
that  body. 

Hence  we  are  uninfluenced  by  it ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  to  denounce 
its  equivocal  conduct  and  its  baneful 
effects  upon  the  Oovemment,  which 
led  to  the  quarantine  regulations,  the 
inquisitorial  and  unconstitutional  Anti- 
cholera  Bill,  and  the  infliction  of  the 
deepest  distress  upon  the  millions  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  society.  We 
accuded  this  Board  of  inducing  a  good 
Government  to  claim  a  penal  statute, 
and  to  tail  and  harass  the  people  with* 
out  real  necessity*  We  called  upon 
Qur  cQutemporaries  of  the  public  press 
to  aid  us  in  exposing  the  iucompetency 
of  this  imbecile  Board ;  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press  have  answered 
our  call,  and  have  almost  unanimously 
afforded  their  co-operation  in  difllusing 
our  principles,  to  the  utter  confusioK 
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ttnd  dismay  of  the  alannists  and  coh- 
tagionists.  Long  may  the  glorious 
press,  the  sacred  source  of  all  those 
happy  influences  by  which  the  social 
condition  of  man  has  been  amelio- 
rated, elevated,  and  dignified,  con- 
tinue in  the  plenitude  of  its  power. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Thnes,  Herald, 
Post,  Courier,  Globe,  Chronicle,  Sun, 
Weekly  Dispatch,  John  Bull,  Albion,  &c. 
he,  we  offer  our  best  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Our  remarks,  which 
were  fully  quoted  by  the  above  able 
and  di»tingubhed  writers,  were  pub- 
lished on  Friday  ;  the  Lancet  and 
Gazette  followed,  both  proclaiming 
Asiatic  cholera  and  contagion,  in 
the  words  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society  met 
on  Saturday,  and  the  London  Medical 
on  Monday  ;  when  lo!  all  the  eminent 
members  of  these  learned  and  scien- 
tific bodies  were  of  our  opinion,  as 
appears  by  the  reports  of  these  insti- 
tutions, published  in  another  part  of 
this  Journal ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Board  of  Health  was  consigned  to  that 
obloquy  and  disgrace,  which  its  ter- 
rific and  groundless  proclamations  so 
eminently  merited.  It  must  be  broken 
up,  as  we  suggested  last  week ;  we 

« 

must  have  a  Board  in  which  confi- 
dence can  be  placed.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  happy  fruits  of  the 
contagion  of  this  sapient  body  : — 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH  PLACARDS. 

On  Thursday  week  the  following 
notice,  issued  by  the  Central   Board 


of    Health,   was   extensively  posted 
over  the  Metropolis : — '• 

*'  Cholbra  Disthicts. — Looseness 
of  bowels  is  the  beginning  of  cholera; 
thousands  of  lives  may  be  saved  by 
attending  in  time  to  this,  a  complaint 
which  should  on  no  account  be  ne- 
glected by  either  old  or  young.  la 
places  where  the  disease  prevails, 
when  cramps  in  the  legs,  arms,  or 
belly  are  felt,  with  looseness  or  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  when  medical 
assistance  is  not  at  hand,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  mustard-powder,  in  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  warm  water,  with  as 
much  common  salt  as  it  would  melt, 
should  be  taken  as  a  vomit,  and  after 
the  stomach  has  been  cleared  out 
with  more  warm  water,  25  drops  of 
laudaAum  should  be  taken  in  a  small 
glass  of  .any  agreeable  drink.  Heated 
plates  or  platters,  to  be  applied  to 
tiie.  belly  and  pit  of  the  stomach.  As 
persons  run  considerable  risk  of  being 
infected  by  visiting  those  suffering 
from  this  disease  'in  crowded  rooms, 
it  is  most  earnestly  recommended  that 
only  such  a  number  of  persons  as  are 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  sick  be 
admitted  into  the  room. 

"  Central  Board  of  Health, 
'•  Council-Office,  WhitehaU." 

*'  W.  Maclsan,  Sec. 

Was  any  account  ever  published, 
better  calculated  to  excite  universal 
alarm,  than  this  ?  Nevertheless,  it  was 
sedulously  posted  on  every  comer  of 
the  streets,  we  presume,  for  the  laud  • 
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able  purpose  of  exciting  terror  and 
pre-disposing  his  Majesty's  lieges  to 
the  said  malignant  and  pestilential 
disease. 

Reader,  look  to  our  reports  of  the 
Medical  Societies,    and    then  form 
your  deliberate  opinion  on  the  pre- 
vious document. 
< 

Behold — other    specimens  of   the 
worthy  Boards 

THE  CHOLERA  PREVENTION  BILL. 


during  such  time  only  as  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  operation. 

X. — ^The  Oiders  of  Council  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament. 


The  Bill  for  the  Prevention,  as  fiEur  as 
may  be  possible,  of  the  Disease  called 
the  Cholera,  or  Spasmodic  or  Indian 
Cholera,  in  England,  enact  ajs  fol- 
lows : — 

I. — ^The  Lord  President  of  Council, 
&c.  to  have  power  to  issue  orders 
at  any  time  to  prevent  the  sju^eading 
of  Cholera, 

11. — Orders  to  be  certified  by  a 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  re- 
ceived as  evidence. 

III. — Penalty  for  violation  of  orders. 

IV. — ^Recovery  of  penalties  before 
any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

V. — Proceedings  in  case  of  infor- 
mation. Persons  making  defiiult  to 
be  committed  to  prison. 

VI.  and  VII. — Justices  may  levy 
penalties,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

VIII. — Justices  are  empowered  to 
order  payment  of  money  for  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

IX. — One  person  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office  may  send  letters  and 
packets  from  London,  free  from  duty. 


Measures  taken  by  the  French  Govern^ 

ment,  in  consequence  of  the  appear* 

ance  of  the   Cholera   Morbus    in 

London, 

Oadbrs  have  been  transmitted   by 

the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public 

Works,    directing    that   all   vessels 

coming  from  the  Thames,  shall  be 

subject  to  a  quarantine  observation 

for  five  days. 

The  Port  has  been  closed,  because 
eighteen  fisttal  cases  of  cholera  have 
occurred  in  London,  the  inhabitants 
bemg  about  1,500,000. 

The  general  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
medical  profession  is,  that  the  follow- 
ing placard  is  extremely  felicitous, 
and  applies  to  every  parish  in  the 
metropolis:  — 

"  Cholera  Humbug! — Inhabitants  of 
Lambeth,  be  not  imposed  upon  by  the 
villanously  false  report  that  the  Asiatic 
cholera  has  reached  London.  A  set 
of  half-std!rved  doctors,  apothecaries' 
clerks,  and  jobbers  in  parish  funds, 
have  endeavouried  to  frighten  the  na- 
tion into  a  lavish  expenditure ;  with 
the  Gk)vemment  they  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  bill,  which  will  afford 
fine  pickings.  A  ruinous  system  of 
taxation,  starvation,  and  intemper- 
ance has  been  long  carried  on ;  it  has 
now  arrived  at  its  acm^,  and  disease 
is  the  natural  result." 
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An  able  writer  in  the  Herald,  of 
Tuesday,  calls  upon  some  honest 
member  of  Parliament  to  move  for  an 
account  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  the 
exact  expense  incurred  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  Indian 
cholera  in  England.  Had  not  the 
honourable  member  for  Middlesex 
been  affected  with  cholera-phobia,  we 
should  look  to  him  as  the  independent 
and  uncompromising  scrutator  of 
Grovemment  extravagance  on  this 
occasion — 

Butj  alas !  "  Othello's  occupation's 
gone." 

Mr.  Dixon,  M.  P.  hajB  since  moved 
for  these  returns. 

We  have  maintained  all  along  that 
there  was  no  Indian  cholera  in  any 
part  of  this  country,  and  those  who 
were  of  an  opposite  opinion  were 
duped  into  it,  like  the  first  Board 
of  Health,  or  were  interested  in  sup- 
portB^  it,  like  the  present  Board. 
Had  the  members  of  either  been  well 
versed  in  the  medical  literature  of 
this  country,  they  could  never  have 
Uundered  on  as  they  have  doqe.  Let 
us  refer  to  the  works  of  Sydenham : 

"  This  disease  (cholera)  was  more 
epidemic  in  the  year  1669,  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  known  it  in 
any  other,  and  is  easily  known  by  the 
following  signs : — immoderate  vomit- 
ing, and  a  discharge  of  vit'ated  hu' 
mours,  by  stool  with  great  difficulty 
and  pain,  violent  pain  and  distention 
of  the  abdomen  and  intestines,  heart- 
burn,  thirst,    quick  pulse,  heat  and 


anxiety,  and  frequently  a  small  and 
irregular  pulse,  great  nausea,  and 
sometimes  colliquative  sweats,  con- 
traction of  the  limbs,  fainting,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  and  other  like 
symptoms,  which  greatly  terrify  the 
attendants,  and  often  destroy  the  pa- 
tient in  twenty-four  hours."  "  For 
the  most  part,"  says  the  translator  of 
Sydenham's  Works,  Dr.  Swan,  "  it 
proves  mortal;  no  dbtemper,  except 
perhaps  the  plague,  and  pestilential 
fevers,  being  so  suddenly  destructive 
as  the  cholera,  especially  when  it  at- 
tacks children,  aged  persons,  or  those 
who  have  been  weakened  by  long  ill- 
ness." "  Sometimes,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  Medicine,  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  "  the  pa- 
tients fall  into  xmiversal  convulsions, 
and  sometimes  they  are  affected  with 
violent  spasms  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  There  is  great  thirst,  a  small 
unequal  pulse,  cold  sweats,  fainting, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  hiccough, 
and  death  frequently  ensues  in  twenty- 
four  hours."  The  rapid  fatality  of 
cholera  at  Clapham,  in  1830,  is  a  far- 
ther proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
quotations. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  relates  a  case  of 
English  cholera,  that  proved  fatal 
within  twelve  hours.  In  Dr.  Syden- 
ham's description  of  the  disease,  we 
have  all  the  symptoms  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic,  except  the  lividity  of 
the  skin,  wlilch  occurs  at  the  approach 
of  death  from  ordinary  disorders. 
Under  the  term  vitiated  humours  by 
the  bowels,  the  rice  water  evacuations 
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are   fairly    included.      The  English 
Hippocrates  did  not  mention  bilious 
evacuations,   though   he    had    often 
named  these  in  his  writings.    The 
inference  from  all  the  preceding  state- 
ments is  manifest  to  all  honest  men, 
that  the  epidemic,  or  rather  endemic, 
cholera  now  prevalent,  is  not  a  new 
disease,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  foreign  origin.     This  con- 
clusion   is  incontrovertible;    but    it 
does  not  warrant  the  Government  or 
the  public  to  lose  all  sight  of  certain 
precautionary  measures.     The  grand 
objects  should  be,  to  enforce  cleanli- 
ness in  filthy  districts,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  to  supply  them 
with  better  food,  drink,  clothing,  fuel; 
and  by  these  means  to  render  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  insusceptible  of 
the  influence  of  an  unnatural  consti- 
tution  of  the   weather;    and   of  all 
things,  to  remove  that  univer8al,though 
groundless  alarm,  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  contagious  disease  in  the  country, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  predispose 
the  timorous  and  weak  minded  to  any 
epidemic  that  might  prevail.    These 
beneficial  objects  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  placarding  the  streets  with 
cautions  against  a  contagious  disease, 
or  by  closing  up  the  churches,  public 
institutions,  schools,  theatres,  &c.  or 
by  preventing  the  people  from  pursu- 
ing their  ordinary  avocations,  and  ob- 
serving their  social  relations. 

Let  the  lower  classes  be  better  fed 
and  clothed ;  let  their  condition  be 
ameliorated  and  improved,  and  the 
cholera  will   soon   disappear.      We 


fully  agree  with  Dr.  Tweedie,  that 
"  the  best  mode  of  prevention  is  se- 
renity of  mind,  personal  and  domestic 
cleanliness,  warm  clothing,  and 
wholesome  food.  If  parochial  au- 
thorities and  Local  Boards  of  Health 
attend  to  these  hints,  they  will  do 
more  to  ward  oflf  the  cholera,  than  by 
the  most  rigorous  system  of  excluded 
intercourse." 

Dr.  Uwins  has  also  concurred  in 
our  view  of  the  disease  : — "  It  has 
alwas  been  my  opinion  that  we  have 
new  disease  in  this  country ;  and  if 
there  have  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  malignancy  of  the  old 
one  (as  assuredly  there  has  been) 
it  is  to  be .  ascribed  to  a  particular 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
the  representations  and  reports  of 
alarmists.  I  can  say  that  many  cases 
have  occurred  to  my  observation 
within  the  last  six  months,  which, 
had  they  happened  in  Sunderland, 
would  have  been  recorded  as  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  occurrence 
of  which  in  so  large  a  number  appears 
to  me  only  explicable  upon  the  prin- 
ciples just  referred  to.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  epidemic  may  not  be  still 
more  violent  and  malignant  than  it 
has  hitherto  been;  but  I  must  see 
and  hear  much  more  than  I  hitherto 
have,  before  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  any  thing  further  to  be  feared 
than  from  epidemic  constitutions  of 
the  atmosphere  generally,  which  now 
produce  one  kind,  now  another,  of 
pestilential  malady. " 

Professor  Dtivis,  Dr.  Copland,  Dr. 
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Johnson,  Dr.  Conquest,  Dr.  Sigmond, 
and  many  others,  entertain  similar 
opinions  to  our  own,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  presenting  in 
detail.  We  are  also  happy  to  ob- 
serve that  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  King 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
association  of  medical  men,  who 
believe  there  is  an  epidemic  disease 
now  prevalent  in  this  kingdom,  but 
totally  different  from  Asiatic  cholera. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  profession  are  of 
this  opinion.  These,  in  accordance 
with  the  humane  and  truly  benevolent 
character  which  ever  disting^hed 
the  faculty,  render  incessantly  the 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the  poor, 
expose  themselves  in  scenes  the  most 
appalling  and  distressing  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  remuneration.  At  all 
hours,  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort and  interest,  the  medical  practi- 
tioners are  attendant  on  those  affected 
vnth  cholera.  There  is  no  class  of 
society  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
or  which  more  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted.  The  medical  man 
is  the  friend  of  the  forlorn  and  de- 
serted, the  cheerer  of  the  despondent, 
the  solacer  of  the  broken  hearted,  and 
he  is  found  wherever  the  prevailing 
and  frightful  disease  exists.  When 
the  hopes  .of  life  no  longer  remain, 
he  calms  the  tumultuous  grief  of 
relatives :  he  sooths  the  anguish  of 
thode  departing  from  this  life,  and 
recalls  their  thoughts  to  that  better 
world,  where  sorrow  will  be  no  more. 


In  the  present  ill-founded  alarm  of 
a  contagious  disease,  which  has 
spread  dismay  throughout  the  people » 
and  sundered  the  ties  of  natural  af- 
fection, the  medical  practitioner,  un-^* 
moved  by  such  example,  unawed  by 
terror,  regardless  of  himself,  dis- 
charges every  social  duty — he  be* 
eomes  the  fsither,  the  brother,  the 
husband,  and  the  friend  of  the 
destitute;  his  unwearied  attention 
"  smooths  the  pillow  of  the  dying ; 
he  inspires  the  desolate  with  hope, 
and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  the  dis- 
penser of  good."  Justice  commands 
us  to  exhibit  a  ^ur  representation  of 
the  profession  at  the  present  period ; 
and  to  shew,  that  while  we  censure 
a  few,  we  must  applaud  the  virtues 
of  an  overwhelming  majority. 

An  act  of  flagrant  injustice  has 
been  inflicted  by  the  Centnd  Board, 
of  Health,  and  its  Cholera  Gazette, 
No.  3,  Feb.  14,  on  the  professional 
competency  of  Mr.  Bowie,  who  re* 
ported  the  case  of  Daniel  Barber,  a 
seaman,  belonging  to  the  ship 
Felicity.  The  man  presented  all  the 
symptoms  of  cholera,  according  to 
the  nosology  of  the  Board ;  the  prac- 
tice employed  was  advised  by  the 
Board ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  practi- 
tioner is  assailed,  the  case  denied  to  be 
cholera,  and  the  history  of  the  symptoms 
and  autopsy  grossly  misrepresented. 
We  shall  publish  the  facts  in  our  next. 

Mr.  EARLE'S  lectures. 

Wb  regret  to  learn  that  some  inaccu- 
racies have  crept  into  our  reports  of 
Mr.  Earle's  lectures,  but  which  shall 
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not  happen  in  future.  The  gentle- 
man who  took  them  down  has  been 
engaged  for  years  on  the  press,  and 
was  recommended  to  us  in  the  high- 
est terms.  We  haye>  however,  made 
such  an  arrangement  as  precludes  the 
possibility  of  misapprehension  here- 
after. It  would  be  extremely  painful 
to  us  to  circulate  any  statement  in 
this  journal  prejudicial  to  the  profes- 
sional reputation  of  the  youngest  of 
oUr  contemporaries,  and  much  more 
so  of  a  gentleman  who  deservedly 
stands  so  high  as  Mr.  Earle.  It  is 
contrary  to  our  disposition,  feelings, 
and  wishes,  to  insert  a  single  sen- 
tence calculated  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  any  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  are  no  partisans,  we 
disclaim  all  personal  partialities — all 
predilections,  of  whatever  sort — all 
feelings  of  hatred  or  of  malice,  or  of 
favour  or  affection,  which  might  in- 
duce ufl  to  depart  from  that  plain  and 
straight-forward  path  which  is  pointed 
out  by  justice,  and  duty,  and  con- 
science. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD. 


Thb  Spectator  has  insetted  two  fabri- 
cated letters,  ascribed  to  this  distin- 
guished physician,  and  a  weekly 
contemporary  has  also  been  imposed 
upon.  It  is  but  justice  to  inform  the 
profession  that  Sir  Henry  has  publicly 
disavowed  these  letters,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  he  never  wrote  a  line 
to  either  of  the  Noblemen  alluded  to, 
on  the  questiop  of  Reform*  We  are 
happy  to  notice  this  avowal*  as  it 
would  be  ex|xeI^ely  unprofessional, 
as  well  as  ungentlemanly,  in  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  to  act  such  an  undigni- 
fied and  despicable  part. 


REMARKS  ON  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editort  qf  the  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal. 

Among  the  various    remedies    sug- 
gested for  the  cure  of  cholera,  I  do 


not  remember  one  that  is  aimed  with 
sufficient  precision  at  restoring  the 
function  of  the  kidneys.  The  total 
suspension  of  this  function  seems  to 
be  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  its  restoration  ought  to 
form,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  decided 
object  in  the  treatment. 

It  would,  probably,  well  repay  the 
medical  philosopher  to  inquire  how 
far  the  symptoms  of  typhus,  yellow- 
fever,  plague,  &c.  depend  on  the 
retention  in  the  blood  of  matters  that 
ought  to  be  passed  off  by  the  organs 
of  secretion :  it  could  not  prove  a 
barren  subject. 

If  we  conceive  that  each  secreting 
organ,  when  in  health,  consumes  a 
given  quantum  of  the  nervous  fluid 
(whatever  it  may  be) ,  it  would  be  well 
to  inquire  what  are  the  results  when, 
in  disease,  that  quantity  is  reflected 
back  from  each  organ,  into  the  sys- 
tem. That  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  uterine  secretion,  when 
reflected  from  the  uterus,  causes, 
sometimes,  profuse  biliary  secretion, 
or  green  sickness ;  in  other  cases 
globus  hystericus,  in  other  hysterical 
convulsions.  May  not  that  which  is 
reflected  from  the  kidneys  in  cholera, 
cause  the  spasms  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
ease ?  And  if  this  be  the  case,  would 
not  the  spasms  be  best  relieved  by 
restoring  the  function  of  the  kid- 
neys ? 

When  the  kidneys  of  a  dog  are 
extirpated,*  the  nervous  fluid  which 


*  Mayo's  Outline  of  Human  Physiology, 
Ist  ediL  page  94. — "  M.M.  Prevost  and 
Dumas  found  that  by  the  removal  of  a  lingle 
kidney  from  a  cat  or  dog,  little  efffect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  health;  but,  that  within  three 
days  after  the  removal  of  the  second,  copiotit 
liquid  broum  evacuation*  take  placet  unth 
vomiting  of  the  same  matter,  rapid,  small 
pulse,  great  constitutional  irritation,  and 
laboured  breathing  :  the  animal  dies  between 
the  fifth  and  ninth  day."  Magendie's  Ele- 
mentary Compendium  of  Physiology,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Milligan,  2nd  edit,  page  466  : — 
"  Extraction  of  one  kidney  from  a  dog  docs 
not  impair  the  health  of  the  animal;  it  merely 
appears  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  aug- 
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ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  him  by  the 
urioary  organs,  seems  to  be  reflected 
upon  his  liver,  causing  a  very  profuse 
biliary  secretion,  which  seems,  in  his 
case,  to  supersede  the  spasms  peculiar 
to  cholera.  The  serous  part  of  the 
dog's  sanguineous  mass,  that  ought  to 
form  urine,  seems  to  be  thrown  off  by 
his  intestines,  and  discharged  by  pro- 
fuse watery  vomitings,  and  purgings, 
like  those  of  cholera  patients. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  cholera,  it  would  seem  ex- 
pedient to  restore  the  kidneys  to 
action  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
also  (as  being  the  most  useful  and 
efficient  outlet  of  the  nervous  fluid 
when  reflected  from  secreting  organs), 
to  urge  the  liver  to  action. 

CiBRULEUS. 


CASE  OF  LUMBAR  ABSCESS. 


By  D.  F.  NicHOLL,  M.R.C.S. 

WiLMAM  Rbbs,  aged  28,  a  tailor, 
consalted  me  on  account  of  a  swelling 
in  his  back,  which  had  been  gradually 
coming  on  for  several  months.  When 
the  swelling  was  first  observed,  he 
applied  to  a  quack,  who  stated  it  to 
be  a  rupture,  and  advised  the  patient 
to  wear  a  truss,  which  he  did  for  se- 
veral iveeks,  during  which  time  the 
tumour  grew  larger  and  larger,  and 
his  heal^  also  suffered  much.  When 
I  saw  him,  he  was  extremely  weak; 
on  examining  the  back,  I  found  the 
swelling  was  an  abscess,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  left  lumbar  re- 
gion, and  extending  up  the  back  be- 
neath the  scapula ;  there  was  not  any 
swelling  in  the  groin.    From  this  I 


mented,  and  tliat  it  is  effected  with  greater 
rapidity. 

"  Extraction  of  the  two  kidneys  infallibly 
destroys  the  animal  in  the  space  of  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  days.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
observed  that  in  this  case  the  secretion  of  the 
bile  becitmet  augmented^  in  a  proportion  truly 
extraordinary,  the  stomach  and  the  intcs^iiu-s 
being  literally  filled  with  it." 


concluded  the  matter  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  psose  mus- 
cles. I  made  an  opening,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  in  the  most  de* 
pending  part,  with  a  common  abscess 
lancet,  not  valvular,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Abemethy,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  purulent  matter,  at  least 
a  gallon  and  a  half,  escaped.  After 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  tu- 
mour as  much  as  1  was  then  able, 
I  injected  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  5ij. 
s.  c.  to  Sviij.  of  water,  and  applied  a 
compress  (with  an  aperture  in  the 
centre,  to  allow  a  free  vent  to  the 
matter) ;  over  which  was  a  roller, 
which  I  passed  two  or  three  times 
round  the  body,  taking  care  that  I 
made  pressure  on  the  whole  of  the 
parts  which  had  contained  the  mat- 
ter. The  patient  at  first  appeared  a 
little  foint,  but  was  relieved  after 
having  taken  about  5j.  of  compound 
spiiits  ammonia  in  a  little  water.  I 
wdered  him  to  bed,  and  to  take  a 
glass  of  spirits  and  water ;  this  he 
did  during  the  day  and  succeeding 
night;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter  was  discharged,  so  that  in  the 
whole,  I  dare  say,  if  measured,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  at  least  two 
gallons.  I  ordered  him  the  follow- 
ing mixture: — Sulphat  quinins,  gr. 
XV.  acid  sulph.  dilut.  5iss.  tinct.  card, 
c.  Jss. ;  infusi  gentian  sufficient  to 
make  a  half  pint  mixture,  of  which 
he  was  directed  to  take  three  table 
spoonsful  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  pint  or  two  of  porter, 
and  to  live  generously.  This  plan 
was  followed  up  for  three  months, 
with  occasionally  injecting  either  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
some  other  stimulant ;  and  also  occa- 
sionally substituting  for  the  above 
medicine  the  compound  steel  mix- 
ture, at  the  same  tim©^  attending  to 
his  bowels,  with  evident  prospects  of 
the  case  ultimately  doing  well,  for 
his  general  health  was  considerably 
improved  by  this  time,  and  as  much 
of  the  interior  of  the  cavity  as  could 
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be  seen,  had  a  healthy  graniilating 
surface.  The  discharge,  which  came 
away  daily,  at  first  was  considerable, 
and  watery,  but  in  a  short  time  de- 
creased in  quantity,  and  assumed  a 
good  character.  During  this  time,  the 
little  store  he  had  been  enabled  to 
lay  by  from  what  he  had  earned, 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  finding 
himself  gaining  strength,  he  thought 
that  he  would  try,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  quack,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  amiss,  what  effect  the 
air  of  the  sea^side  would  do  for  him. 
This  change  I  consented  to,  provided 
he  would  either  consult  some  surgeon 
whom  be  intended  going  to,  or  take 
'  with  him  a  prescription  from  me,  so 
tliat  he  might  have  some  medicine.  The 
latter  he  preferred,  but  it  was  only  a 
promise,  for  he  took  no  more  medi- 
cine. On  his  road  to  the  sea-side, 
he  was  exposed  to  rain -in  an  open 
cart  for  several  hours ;  this  brought 
on  a  fever,  which,  however,  he  got 
the  better  of,  and  remained  there  a 
month  or  so«  gradually  getting  worse. 
At  length  he  returned  home,  at  which 
time  he  could  scarcely  move  without 
assistance.  I  did  not  see  him  again, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  died. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


Aneurism  from  Venesection, 

The  case  to  which  Professor  Cooper,  in 
his  lecture  in  the  present  number,  allud- 
ed as  having  occurred  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  (p.  97),  was  that  of 
William  Desby,  a  tall,  stout,  and 
apparently  healthy  man  of  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into 
this  hospital  on  the  12th  July,  1831, 
on  account  of  a  varicose  aneurism  at 
the  bend  of  the  right  arm. 

This  man  had  a  short  time  before 
been  bled  at  Margate  for  a  pain  in 
the  chest ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  the  very  same  week,  and 
we  really  believe  the  very  same  day. 


a  lad  aged  about  eighteen  years, 
applied  to  the  hospital  on  account  of 
an  aneurism  in  the  same  situation. 
and  caused  by  the  self  same  operator  ! 
Our  medical  readers  will  hear  with 
satisfaction  that  the  unhappy  artist. 
on  whose  conscience  the  burden  of 
two  such  crimes  as  these  has  lain, 
belongs  to  no  legalized  department 
of  our  profession. 

In  Desby's  case  nothing  material 
occurred  after  the  wound  of  the  artery, 
and  no  secondary  hemorrhage  took 
place.  The  tumour,  when  he  was 
admitted,  was  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  towards  its  inner  side :  it  was 
soft,  elastic,  and  of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut ;  and  the  skin,  which  retained  its 
natural  colour,  could  be  easily  made 
to  move  over  it.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  no  pain  or  other  incon- 
venience, except  a  slight  difiiculty  in 
the  movements  of  the  fore-arm.  Tlie 
pulsation  was  distinctly  visible,  and 
that  characteristic  jar  or  thrill,  which 
attends  cases  of  this  sort,  could  be 
easily  detected  when  the  ear  was 
brought  near  the  arm.  There  was 
no  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  two  limbs ;  but  the  radial  puUc 
of  the  right  was  much  more  feeble 
than  that  of  the  left  arm. 

A  compress  was  employed  over  the 
tumour,  which  succeeded,  in  about 
seven  days,  in  closing  the  communi- 
cation between  the  aneurismal  sac  and 
the  vein ;  and  consequently  converting 
the  varicose  aneurism  into  a  circum- 
scribed false  aneurism.  The  jarring 
or  vibrating  sound  was  no  longer  to 
be  distinguished,  and  the  tumour 
exhibited  no  other  characters  l^an 
those  of  common  pulsation,  attended 
with  bruisement. 

The  patient  then  left  the  hospital, 
and  retiumed  to  the  country.  On  the 
1 1th  of  August  he  applied  again  for 
admission,  the  tumour  having  consi- 
derably increased  in  size.  On  the 
Idth  Mr.  Lawrence  tied  the  brachial 
artery  about  three  inches  above  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  On  the  16th  acute 
fever  seized  the  patient ;  he  com- 
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plained  of  great  pain  in  the  chest ; 
there  was  difficulty  of  breathing ;  he 
had  a  short  dry  cough,  and  he  became 
restless  and  very  much  alarmed.  Four 
ample  bleedings  from  the  left  arm — 
the  application  of  130  leeches,  two 
large  blisters,  and  large  and  repeated 
doses  of  calomel,  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  The  ligature  on  the 
artery  came  away  on  the  eleventh  day 
after  the  operation.  Oh  the  8th  of 
September  the  patient  had  been  so 
wdl  as  to  be  able  to  eat  heartily  at 
a  feast  of  roast  beef,  which  the  go- 
vernors of  the  hospital  liberally  sup- 
plied to  all  the  patients  in  the  institu- 
tion, in  compliment  to  the  event  of 
their  Majesties'  Coronation. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  the  tumour  being 
much  diminished  and  very  soft. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  he  visited  the  hospital,  to 
acknowledge  his  gratitude  for  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  health,  which 
he  had  known  ever  since,  and  for 
which  he  said  he  was  indebted  to  the 
great  skill  and  care  he  had  been 
treated  with.  The  motion  of  the 
injured  limb  was  quite  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  opposite  one  ;  but  the 
pulne  at  the  wrist  wanted  still  the 
strength  of  that  in  the  left  hand. 

The  other  patient  alluded  to  left 
the  hospital,  after  some  ineffectual 
attempts  to  change  the  character  of 
the  tumour  by  pressure. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 
Singular  Case  of  Malingering, 
Tait  term  "malingering"  applies,  in 
hospital  language,  to  that  person  who 
for  some  particular  purpose,  assumes 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  with  which 
he  is  not  really  affected,  and  under- 
goes the  treatment,  however  severe, 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
his  relief.  Such  frauds  are,  or  rather 
used  to  be,  very  common  in  the  army  ; 
in  civil  hospitals  they  but  seldom 
occur.     In  almost  all  instances,  an 


explanation  of  the  cause  of  these 
stratagems  is  sooner  or  later  disco- 
vered ;  but  in  others,  no  motive  what- 
ever, consistent  with  the  feelings  or 
the  common  convenience  of  a  human 
being,  can  by  possibility  be  detected. 
The  case  of  a  young  female,  at  the 
above  hospital,  who  was  admitted  a 
fortnight  ago,  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  truth. 

Eliza  Havens,  aged  21,  of  robust 
habit,  was  admitted  into  Mary's 
ward,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson, 
on  the  26th  January.  She  complained 
of  acute  pain  in  the  side,  with  cough  and 
occasional  spitting  of  blood.  She  stated, 
that  her  illness  was  brought  on  by 
two  abortions  which  she  experienced, 
and  that  her  medical  attendant  bled 
her  every  day  for  three  months,  with- 
out any  relief.  Pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men, she  said,  gave  her  pain ;  she 
wanted  appetite ;  she  had  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  a  sensation  of  weight  about 
the  stomach,  and  her  evacuations 
were  only  produced  by  the  daily  use 
of  medicine.  Pulse  120.  Th^  account 
which  the  patient  gave,  left  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  under  hemoptysis  or 
hoematemesis  she  laboured.  Vene- 
section to  I6oz.  5grs.  of  calomel,  to  be 
followed  by  loz.  of  castor  oil,  or- 
dered, with  low  diet. 

28th.  Complains  of  much  tender- 
ness on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  and 
cannot  endure  the  pressure  of  the  bed 
clothes.  Twenty  leeches  were  or- 
dered to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
to  be  followed  by  a  poultice  of  linseed 
meal.  This  evening,  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  continuing,  she  was'  or- 
dered to  be  bled  to  a  pint,  and  to  take 
five  grains  of  calomel  every  four 
hours. 

29th.  Her  complaints  continue 
the  same.  Ordered  twenty  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  a  Un- 
seed meal  poultice.  This  evening 
she  complained  of  pain  about  the 
chest,  with  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Ordered  to  take  a  draught 
withspi.  nit.  5j»  tinct.  opii.  gutt.  iv. 
mist.   camp.  3i«  every  third  hour. 
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30th.  Has  had  some  spitting  of 
blood  of  a  fluid  red  colour.  Ordered 
to  take  some  arrow  root. 

31st.  Her  disease  appears  somewhat 
to  be  allied  to  hysteria ;  she  complains  of 
pain  on  the  slightest  pressure  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen. 

To  take  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate 
of  iron  three  times  a  day,  and  to  be 
put  on  milk  diet. 

Feb.  1st.  Complains  of  pain  in 
micturition  and  sore  throat. 

Feb.  2nd.  The  catheter  has  been 
passed  twice  to-day,  there  being  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  the  spitting  of 
blood  returned. 

Feb.  3d.  The  carbonate  of  iron  to 
be  increased  to  5ij-  three  times  a  day. 

Feb.  4th.  She  complains  of  pain 
about  the  chest,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Bowels  confined  ;  a  blis- 
ter ordered  to  the  right  side,  and  an 
o\)nce  of  the  mistura  sennse  comp.  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Feb.  7.  The  mystery  is  solved — 
the  artful  girl  is  found  with  a  lancet 
and  a  catheter  secreted  in  the  bed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  em- 
ployed the  former  to  scarify  her  gums, 
in  order  t8  produce  that  bleeding 
which  so  much  puzzled  the  faculty. 
Ashamed  of  the  exposure,  she  sul- 
lenly refused  any  further  treatment, 
and  left  the  hospital  in  great  dudgeon. 
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Leeches.— ^We  think  it  necessary  to 
guard  the  public  against  the  use  of  a 
spurious  leech,  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  in  large  quantities,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price  of  the 
German  or  genuine  leech  :  the  latter 
is  readily  distinguished  by  being  dark 
and  spotted  on  the  back  and  belly, 
whilst  the  spiuious  is  spotted  on  the 
back  only,  and  yellow  on  the  belly. 
The  use  of  the  spurious  leech  has,  in 
many  instances,  produced  erysipelas 
and  violent  inflammation. 

Lithotomy.  The  dangerous  operation 
of  lit&otoiny  was  lastFriday  performed 


in  the  infirmary  at  Huntingdon,  by  Mr. 
Ward,  surgeon,  in  the  presence  of 
other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty.  The 
patient  is  a  boy,  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age,  his  name  is  Denton, 
son  of  poor  people  living  at  St.  Ives. 
A  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  imall 
walnut,  was  extracted  from  the  poor 
little  fellow,  who  bore  the  painful 
operation  with  great  fortitude,  and  is 
going  on  well.  His  mother  attends 
him  in  the  infirmary. 

Indian  Surgery. — The  usual  appli- 
cation in  India  to  a  fresh  wound,  is 
that  of  slacked  lime.  A  man  in  our 
em])loy  was  breaking  wood,  the  head 
of  the  hatchet  came  ofF,  and  the  sharp 
edge  fell  with  considerable  force  on 
the  poor  creature's  foot ;  he  bled  pro« 
fusely  and  fainted,  lime  was  unspar- 
ingly applied  to  the  wound,  the  foot 
carefully  wrapped  up,  and  the  man 
conveyed  to  his  hut  on  a  chaqioy 
(bedstead)  where  he  was  kept  quiet 
without  disturbing  the  wound  :  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  walked 
about,  and  in  another  week  returned 
to  his  labour. 


NOTICE    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
We   find  it  utterly  impossible  to  answer  a 
fourdi  of  our  correspondents,  but  shall  give 
their  suggestions  duQ  consideration. 

3.  An  apprenticeship  to  a  gentlemao,  who 
is  not  a  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
will  not  be  recognised  by  the  Court  of  Exa> 
miners,  unless  such  person  was  in  practice 
before  August  1,  1915.  His  intention  to 
qualify  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  possible,  though 
improbable,  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Court  of  Examiners  might  induce  that  body 
•to  allow  the  indenture  to  be  anti-dated,  so 
that  our  correspondent  will  not  lose  hit  time. 

F.  L.  S.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  adopt 
his  proposal,  as  we  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  attainments  and  talents  of 
the  able  Professor  to  whom  he  alludes. 


In  the  Press. 

VeritAa — We  are  much  obliged  to  our  Cor- 
respondent, and  regret  that  we  cannot  in- 
sert his  friendly  communication,   which,   if 
published,   would  be  said   by  the  party  to 
whom  it  alludejt  to  be  our  own  production. 

Cholera,  a  very  cheap  Pamphlet  c  the  Na- 
ture and  Treatment  of  this  Disease  By 
Sir.  A.  Carlile. 
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VLnibttHitg  ot  Eontfon. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

DISEASES    OF    THE    VEINS, 
PHLEBITIS. 

Prom  the  Surgical  Lecture,  delivered 

February  I5thf  by 

Professor    Cooper. 

Gentlemen, 

The  diseases  of  VEiN8iure,in  tome  respects, 
like  those  of  arteries,  but  in  others  differ- 
ent from  them.  Thus  the  morbid  state, 
known  by  the  name  of  aneurism,  is  not  met 
with  in  the  veins,  which  is  partly  explained 
by  the  difference  of  their  texture  from  that  of 
arteries ;  and  partly  by  the  circumstance  of 
thair  not  being  so  much  exposed  to  the  impe- 
tus of  the  blood. 

In  the  arteries  calcareous  depositions  are 
▼«ry  common ;  in  the  veins  exceedingly  rare ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  fact  cannot  be  altogether 
leferred  to  difference  of  texture ;  for  the  tex- 
ture of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  like  that  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  organized  like  those  of  the  left ;  yet,  in 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  ossifications  are  far  more  rarely 
met  with  than  in  the  aorta,  and  in  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart  The  veins  are  more 
firequently  than  the  arteries  blocked  up  with 
eoagnlated  Mood  and  organised  lymph. 

I  now  shew  you,  gentlemen,  the  left  iliac 
▼da  considerably  inflamed  and  distended, 
nearly  its  whole  length,  with  coagulating 
lymph.  Here  is  the  left  subclavian  vein,  the 
cavity  of  which  is  rendered  quite  impervious 
by  coagulum. 

Pnsis  oftener  noticed  in  them ;  a  fact  which 
Andral  ascribes  to  its  being  sometimes  formed 
m  tliem,  and  sometimes  conveyed  into 
thiiii  by  absorption ;  while  the  pus  in  the 
wterics  has  only  one  mode  of  production, 
namely,  i^om  the  vessels  themselves,  within 
which  it  happens  to  be  situated. 

▼OL.  I. 


Several  diseases  of  veins  rather  belong  to 
a  course  of  lectures  on  morbid  anatomy,  than 
surgery ;  and  hence  I  shall  make  only  brief 
mention  of  them.  The  internal  coat  <rf  veins 
is'sometinies  softened,  and  its  (extuie  ren* 
dered  brittle  and  pulpy. 

The  valves,  which  «e  duplicatures  of  the 
same  membrane,  are  sometimes  thickened 
and  opaque ;  and  in  other  instances  perfo- 
rated, or  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  eoagu- 
lated  blood  lodged  near,  or  in  the  very  situa- 
tion of  them.  The  middle  coat  is  liable  to 
become  softened  in  its  texture,  in  which 
circumstance,  the  vein  may  be  burst  by 
very  slight  causes.  This  middle  coat  is 
also  sometimes  rendered  much  thinner  than 
natural;  and,  in  other  instances,  consi- 
derably thickened,  and  deprived  of  its  trans- 
parency, with  the  longitudinal  fibres  conspi- 
cuous; and  the  vessel,  when  examined  in 
this  state,  remains  open  like  an  artery. 

While  the  wounds  of  large  arteries  give 
rise  to  haemorrhage,  which  is  often  either 
directly  fatal,  or  which  cannot  be  suppressed 
without  the  ligature,  those  of  veins  are  fol- 
lowed by  bleeding,  which  is  of  a  much  more 
controllable  kind.     We  purposely  open  con- 
siderable veins,  in  order  to  take  blood  from 
the  system ;  yet,  we  seldom  find  that  any 
difiiculty  occurs  in  stopping  the  bleeding, 
which  ceases  of  itself  as  soon  as  the  removal 
of  the  fillet  round  thepart  permits  the  stream 
of  blood  within  the  vessel  to  pursue  its  course 
to  the  heart    But,  even  when  venous  hse- 
morrhage  is  more  troublesome,  it  may  always 
be  suppressed  by  means  oCoioderate  piesanve, 
and,  I  believe,  that  when  a  vein  la  so  situated, 
that  it  willconveniently  admit  of  compression, 
a  wound  of  it  need  never  cause  much  appre- 
hension, as  the  bleeding  may  be  readily  com- 
manded.   The  right  method  of  suppressing 
venous  haemorrhage    is  proMure;  and,  as 
tying  a  large  vein  is  now  known  to  be  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  dangerous,  extensive, 
and  often  fiital  infliunmation  of  such  a  vessel, 
it  certainly  ought  never  to  be  done,  exeept 
under  circumstances  which  render  the  other 
plan  inapplicable  or  ineflbctuaL 
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Profe$8or  Cooper's  Surgical  Lecture. 


It^Ummati9n  of  FeuUt  termed  PhMiUm. 

The  veins  are  known  to  be  particularly 
prone  to  inflammation,  which  has  a  greet 
tendency  to  spread  with  considerable  rapidity 
along  their  internal  surface,  and  this  so  far  as 
to  «xtend  &om  the  point  where  the  alfection 
commences,  up  to  Ae  very  heart  itself,  bringing 
on  4k  tnuA  of  tevvre  symptoms,  anil  often  ter- 
minating Atally.  However,  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  principle,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  veins,  as  well  as  the  arteries,  a  mere  red- 
ness of  them  found  after  death  is  not  a  sufS- 
cient  proof  of  their  having  been  inflamed,  or 
in  any  kind  of  morbid  state  whatsoever ;  for 
such  redness  may  arise  simply  from  their 
lirnng  having  become  dyed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  red  particles,  which,  after  the  body  has 
been  kept  a  few  days,  are  more  readily  im- 
bibed b^  the  lining  of  a  vein,  than  by  the 
texture  of  an  artery. 

The  inflammation  of  a  vein  is  always  dis- 
posed to  extend  itself  along  the  vessel  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  but  occasionally  in 
the  opposite  direction  also.  Sometimes  it 
produces  an  effhsion  of  coagulating  lymph,  by 
which  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  are 
united,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  tube ;  and  in 
this  manner  a  great  extent  of  the  tube  may  be 
converted  into  e  solid  chord. 

This  preparation,  gentlemen,  exhibits  the 
coats  of  the  vena  saphsena,  in  one  part  thick- 
ened, and  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  lessened: 
in  another  part  you  see  that  its  canal  is  totally 
obstructed.  Sometimes  one  consequence  is 
the  secretion  of  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel ;  under  these  dreumstances,  the  matter 
is  either  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood;  or 
the  inflammadon,  having  produced  adhesions 
of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  at  certain  intervals, 
boundaries  are  formed  to  the  collections  of 
pus,  which  then  represeilt  a  chain  of  ab- 
scesses in  the  course  of  the  vessel  When  the 
inflammatipn  of  veins  is  not  very  extensive, 
its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  local 
inflaimmation  in  general ;  but  when  it  extends 
into  the  principal  venous  trunks,  and  pus  is 
secreted  into  them,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a'high  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  by  symptoms  which  are  generally  com- 
pared to  those  of  typhus  fever. 

The  pulse  Is  very  quick  and  small,  the 
rtoplration  hurried,  the  features  are  con- 
tr^ed,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of 
much  anxiety  and  distress ;  the  tongue  is  at 
fliM  white  and  dry,  but  afterwards  brown ; 
thfereis  thirst,  constipation,  and  frequently 
ndusea  and  bitious  vomiting,  and  severe  pain 
about  the  prsecordia.  The  prostration  of 
strength,  and  the  depression  of  spirits,  are 
extreme.  Low  deHrium  generally  soon 
cotnes  on.  Death  sometimes  follows  in  three 
or'fbur  days,  but  more  commonly,  the  patient 
lives  a  few  days  longer.  The  inflamed  veins 
feel  hard,  and  are  remarkably  painftil  when 
pressed  ilpon,  or  kept  in  an  extended  state. 
The  furfeoe  of  Ike  skin,  iflonediately  over 


them,  is  often  of  a  dark  red  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  textures  around  them  partici- 
pating in  the  affection.  Sometimes  a  vast 
4egrec  of  oedema  of  the  limb  occurs,  followed 
by  the  formation  of  unhealthy  pus,  diflhsed 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  attended  with 
sloughing  of  that  and  other  textures.  When 
inflammtiop  is  stepped  at  any  poiAt  of  the 
interior  of  a  vein,  it  is  remarked,  that'tbe  line 
of  its  boundary  is  often  determined  by*th» 
entrance  of  a  branch  of  the  vessel,  or  ttae  Evic- 
tion of  two  veins  together. 

Inflammation  of  a  vdn  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  deposi- 
tion of  pus  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
external  or  internal,  and  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  inflamed  vesseL  Thus,  in  inflamma- 
tion of  veins  in  the  arm,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  an  abscess  form  suddenly  in  the  axilla  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and,  when  a 
vein  of  the  leg  inflames  after  amputation,  the 
patient  is  often  suddenly  affected  with  violent 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  chest,  and  on  exa- 
mination after  death,  an  abscess  will  probably 
be  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  deposition  of  sero-puru- 
lent  fluid  in  the  pericardium ;  sometimes  in 
the  pleura ;  sometimes  in  the  liver,  or  other 
abdominal  viscera ;  sometimes  in  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  joints. 

No  doubt  these  secondary  effbcts  of  phle- 
bitis, thecausesofwhich  have  hitherto  bafiled 
explanation,  are  principally  concerned  in 
producing  death.  Whether  the  deposition  of 
pus  in  remote  parts  arise  from  the  passage  of 
the  pus  from  the  inflamed  vein  into  the  cir- 
culation, as  is  argued  by  Dr.  Breschet,  Andral, 
Amott,  and  Cruveilhier  ;  or  whether  it 
depend  upon  the  inexplicable  sympathies 
existing  between  various  parts,  are  questions 
on  which  our  present  stock  of  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  positive 
conclusion.  Sympathy  is  here  rather  a  term 
of  convenience,  than  of  instruction.  Phlebitis 
is  mostly  occasioned  by  wounds,  as  those  of 
venesection,  amputation,  and  other  surgical 
operations  and  accidental  injuries. 

A  prick  of  the  femoral  vein  in  the  opera- 
tion for  popliteal  aneurism,  may  give  nse  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  within  that 
▼esse),  followed  by  death.  The  appHcataon 
of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  vein,  after  amfm* 
tation,  mav  be  followed  by  a  fatal  inflam- 
mation of  that  vessel,  and  of  ihe  external  iliac 
willy  with  traces  of  diffused  inflammation  up 
!•  tlM  vi^ht  auricle.  It  is  true,  the  same  con- 
sequences sometioHa  arka  from  anpuiatioa, 
when  the  femoral  vein  i»  not  tied.  But, 
though  the  wound  alone  may  excite  the  mis- 
chiefy  a  wound  and  ligature  of  the  vein  to- 
gether,  are  still  more  likely .  to  do  so  ;  and^ 
on  this  aecounti  all  ^ood  practical  suigeons 
make  it  a  rule  lo  abstain,  as  much  aa  mMt 
ble,  from  applying  lifi:ature8  to  veins*  Maqy 

Eatients  have  died  of  phlebitis,  broMght  <m 
y  the  ligature  of  the  vena  saphsaa  m%)or 
for  the  cure  of  varicose  veins  ef  iChe  leg* 


Fnfttnwr  OrttH  m  IFbrnif  o/tke  Bnun. 
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M  pravQj  vnt 
Ike  paoniiar  oe^MMUMv,  pmaiaX  mkt^gmm^ 
•f  Uw  lowtr  •itmnityy  called  pkUgmatim 
MMMVy  sonetines  oocnninif  in  women,  two 
or  Ihm  wMkt  afler  pmrUirltioa,  fraqoeotljr 
dapendt  apon  obfltrnetioo  of  the  iliac  Teinty 
in  eouaqaenee  of  iollammalion.  Thia  laet 
wM  alaafiy  cMablisbed  by  Dr.  Davia,  of 
Ihia  Umaraitf.  In  aevaral  womeD,  who 
ware  aOloled  with  phletrmasia  dolaiu,  VeU 
paaii  found  the  iliac  tod  femoral  veint  full  of 
paa ;  ipmetimes  in  women,  who  die  abortlj 
after  ahildbirth,  the  veins  of  the  utenia, 
ovanaa  apd  the  iliae  veioA,  are  the  only  onai 
eootainiag  pus ;  but.  sometimes,  besides  ab- 
irfSBei  in  these  vessels,  there  are  others  in  the 
longs,  spk«n,  joints,  substance  of  the  mua> 
cka»  and  in  vanous  cavities  lined  by  a  serous 
membrane. 

Gentlemen,  the  coloured  engraving,  which 
I  now  shew«  and  whidi  is  one  of  Professor 
Crnveilhier's,  gives  a  correct  view  of  variouf 
circumstances  attending  phlebitis.  Thepa- 
tient  from  whom  it  was  taken,  died  of  the 
conse(|uences  of  that  disease,  on  the  5th  day 
from  its  origin,  after  a  gun-shot  injury  of 
the  biceps  muxle,  received  about  five  weeks 
before  tne  fatal  termination.  You  will  obr 
serve,  gentlemen,  that  the  cephalic,  basilic, 
cubital,  median,  and  radial  veins,  and  their 
raoiificaiions,  are  large,  cylindrical,  tense  and 
knobbv,  as  if  they  had  been  injected.  The  eel* 
lular  tissue,  connecting  them  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  is  m>icli  tliickened,  and  the  vasa  vaso- 
mm  conspicuous.  Pig.  2,  representa  the 
reins  opened  \  their  coats  are  as  thick  as 
those  or  arteries.  The  cephalic  vein  is  fuU 
of  pus,  as  welt  as  the  median  and  radial 
veins.  On  the  contra^,  the  basilic  vein 
exhibits  all  the  stages  of  phlebitis :  thus  iu 
lower  part  contains  pus;  and  its  middle  a 
coagnlum,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  pus; 
whue  its  upper  portion  is  entirely  filled  with 
eoagulum.  In  the  substance  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  yon  may  remark  numerous  small  ab* 
sceases  ;  some  consisting  of  veins  distended 
with  matter;  and  others  of  pus,  effused 
round  ruptured  veins.  A  considerable  ab- 
seess  was  formed  under  the  deltok),  and  the 
shoulder  joint  completely  full  of  purulent 
natter;  both  quite  distmct,  and  without 
communication.  As  the  original  injury 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  biceps,  thia  case 
proves  the  extension  of  phlebitis,  both  np- 
wanls  and  downwards. 

WUh  respect  to  the  ireaimeni  of  phlebU 
tU,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  well  under- 
stood. In  the  early  stage,  laechea  may  be 
freety  applied  over  Uie  infiamed  vein,  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Owing  to  the  quickness, 
with  which  the  symptoms  asiume  a  typhoid 
character,  venesection  is  not  generally  con- 
iMered  advantageous.  It  may,  however, 
w»sytiiiiei  be  tried  at  the  commencement  of 
Hie  ease.  The  limb  most  be  kept  in  a  per- 
IheUy  quiet  state.  Purgatives  and  antimo- 
diala  may  be  prescribed,  with  ttie  view  of 
prodveing  a  dtaphorosiis  and  diminotion  ef 


uie  roiee  of  wm  cirewnon.  Pomeotilions 
fctieve  the  pain  venr  considerably;  but, 
nhatfim  Ihay  ate  prsramble  to  ooU  evapolm* 
ting  Morn,  ia  n  qoaHion  not  folly  deter* 
mined* 

Some  praotitiooen  place  (heir  drief  de^ 
pendance  upon  calomel  and  opium,  with 
local  bleeding  andfomeoiatiimsk 

When  the  vein  beeomea  much- distended, 
and  pus  is  manifsitlsr  confined  ia  it,  ihe 
case  should  be  treated,  aaa  eommon«baeeaS| 
the  matter  dischaiged  by  an  incision,  and  % 
poultice  applied.  We  know,  that  in  such 
acase,  the  matter  ia  bounded  by  the  adhaF: 
live  inflammation  in  the  veasel. 

Whatever  treatment  is  chosen,  should  be 
actively  pursued  in  the  beginning  of  the  dia? 
ease;  lor,  after  the  formation  of  matter 
in  remote  organs,  and  after  the  eommence** 
ment  of  the  aerious  indisposition,  attending 
such  collection  of  pus,  the  chances  of  reco- 
very are  very  slight  Indeed.  The  universal 
derangement  of  &e  system  is  tfien  too  great 
to  be  rectified  again. 


Buigftf  Colbgf. 
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Wmatd*  rf  the  Braiu. 


GENTLt:MEN, 

Tou  may  have  with  fracture  of  the  cranium 
wounds  of  the  brain,  and  though  there  may 
be  a  destruction  of  the  brain  in  such  cases, 
still  they  may  not  be  accompanied  Immedi- 
ately by  symptoms  indicative  of  the  nature 
of  such  an  injury.  The  membranes  ot  the 
brain  may  be  torn,  and  a  part  of  the  brain 
itself  lost,  and  still  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  may  go  on  as  usual. 

But  subsequently,  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion, or  of  concussion,  will  probably  arise,  or 
you  will  have  Inflammation,  and  the  forma* 
t3on  of  matter  within  the  cranium ;  the  result 
of  which  will  be  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
an  interruption  of  the  general  functions. 

In  injuries  of  the  brain,  likewise,  you  will 
have  inflammation,  the  consequence  of  the 
penetration  into  the  skull,  of  a  bullet,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  other 
foreign  body.  Sometimes  the  dura  niater 
only  is  wounded,  and  surgeons  tell  ixs  that  t^B 

&  2 
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Profe$8or  Cooper's  Swrgkal  Lecture. 


It^Ummat$9n  of  Veim^  termed  PkietfUk. 

The  veins  are  known  %o  be  particidarly 
pione  to  inflammation,  which  has  a  gt^U 
tendency  to  spread  with  considerable  rapidity 
along  their  internal  turiace,  and  thii  so  £ur  as 
to  extend  fisom  the  point  where  the  affection 
commences,  up  to  the  very  heartitsel^bringing 
on^a.tnuA  of  severe  symptoms,  and  often  ter- 
minating Atally.  Howerer,  it  may  be  set 
down  as  a  principle,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Teins,  as  well  as  the  arteries,  a  mere  red- 
ness of  them  found  after  death  is  not  a  suA- 
dent  proof  of  thefa-  having  been  inflamed,  or 
in  any  kind  of  morbid  state  whatsoever ;  for 
such  redness  may  arise  simply  from  their 
lin&ng  having  become  dyed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  ted  particles,  which,  after  the  body  has 
been  kept  a  few  days,  are  more  readily  Im- 
bibed b^  the  lining  of  a  vdn,  than  by  the 
texture  of  an  artery. 

The  inflammadon  of  a  vein  is  always  dis- 
posed to  extend  itself  along  the  vessel  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  but  occasionally  in 
the  opposite  direction  also.  Sometimes  it 
produces  an  effiision  of  coagulating  lymph,  by 
which  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  are 
united,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  tube ;  and  in 
this  manner  a  great  extent  of  the  tube  may  be 
converted  into  e  solid  chord. 

This  preparation,  gentlemen,  exhibits  the 
coats  of  the  vena  saphsena,  in  one  part  thick- 
ened, and  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  lessened: 
in  another  part  you  see  that  its  canal  is  totally 
obstructed.  Sometimes  one  consequence  is 
the  secretion  of  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vessel ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  matter 
is  either  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood;  or 
the  inflammation,  having  produced  adhesions 
of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  at  certain  intervals, 
boundaries  are  formed  to  the  collections  of 
pus,  which  then  represent  a  chain  of  ab- 
scesses in  the  course  of  the  vesseL  When  the 
inflammatipn  of  veins  is  not  very  extensive, 
its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  local 
inflammation  in  general ;  but  when  it  extends 
into  the  principal  venous  trunks,  and  pus  is 
secreted  into  them,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a'hl^h  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
atld  by  symptoms  which  are  generally  com- 
pinred  to  those  of  typhus  fever. 

The  pulse  Is  very  quick  and  small,  the 
respiration  hurried,  the  features  are  con- 
tni^edj  and  the  countenance  expressive  of 
much  anxiety  and  distress ;  the  tongue  is  at 
fliM  whit6  and  dry,  but  afterwards  brown ; 
ibtri  Is  thirst,  constipation,  and  frequently 
mtttsea  and  bilious  vomiting,  and  severe  p^n 
abofit  the  prsKOrdia.  The  prostration  of 
strength,  and  the  depression  of  spirits,  are 
extrekhe.  Low  deHrium  generally  soon 
cooies  on.  Death  sometimes  follows  in  three 
or  fbur  days,  but  more  commonly,  the  patient 
liv^s  a  few  days  longer.  The  inflamed  veins 
feel  hard,  and  are  remarkably  painftil  when 
pressed  u^on,  or  kept  in  an  extended  ^tate. 
The  furfiue  of  Ike  skin,  iflonediately  over 


thesi,  is  often  of  a  dark  red  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  textures  around  them  partici- 
pating in  the  affection.  Sometimes  a  vast 
4egree  of  oedema  of  the  limb  oceurs,  followed 
by  the  formatioBi  of  unhealthy  pus,  difftased 
in  the  ceUular  membrane,  and  attended  with 
sloughing  of  that  and  other  teztnrta.  When 
inflammation  is  stepped  at  any  poiAt  of  the 
interior  of  a  vein,«lt  is  remarked,  that<tfate  line 
of  its  boundary  is  often  determined  tfltm 
entrance  of  a  branch  of  the  vessd,  or  Iht  j«ne- 
tion  of  two  veins  together. 

Inflammation  of  n  vein  is  sometimes  ftl*> 
lowed  by  the  sudden  appeaimnce  of  a  drporf- 
tion  of  pus  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
external  or  internal,  and  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  inflamed  vesseL  Thus,  tn  Inflamma- 
tion of  veins  in  the  arm,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  an  abscess  form  suddenly  in  the  axilla  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and,  when  a 
vein  of  the  leg  inflames  after  amputation,  the 
patient  is  often  suddenly  afl^cted  with  violent 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  chest,  and  on  exa- 
mination after  death,  an  abscess  will  probably 
be  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  deposition  of  sero-puru- 
lent  fluid  in  the  pericardium ;  sometimes  in 
the  pleura ;  sometimes  in  the  liver,  or  other 
abdominal  viscera ;  sometimes  in  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  joints. 

No  doubt  these  secondary  efftets  of  phle- 
bitis, the  causes  of  which  have  hitherto  baffled 
explanation,  are  principally  concerned  in 
producing  death.  Whether  the  deposition  of 
pus  in  remote  parts  arise  from  the  passage  of 
the  pus  from  the  inflamed  vein  into  the  dr- 
eulation,  as  is  argued  by  Dr.  Breschet,  Andral, 
Amott,  and  CruveilUer  ;  or  whether  it 
depend  upon  the  inexplicable  sympathies 
'  existing  between  various  parts,  are  questions 
on  which  our  present  stock  of  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  positive 
conclusion.  Sympathy  is  here  rather  a  term 
of  convenience,  than  of  instruction.  Phlebitis 
is  mostiy  occasioned  by  wounds,  as  those  of 
venesection,  amputation,  and  other  surgical 
operations  and  accidental  injuries. 

A  prick  of  the  femoral  vein  in  the  opera- 
tion for  popliteal  aneurism,  may  give  nse  lo 
inflammation  and  suppuration  within  that 
vessel,  followed  by  death.  The  application 
of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  vein,  aftffr  ampii* 
tation,  mav  be  followed  by  a  fatal  inflMi- 
ro&tion  of  that  vessel,  and  of  the  external: iliac 
vmoy  with  traces  of  diffused  inflammation  up 
!•  tlM  W^ht  auricle.  It  is  true,  the  same  con- 
sequences 8ometiBi»  enm  from  ampuiatioB« 
when  the  femoral  vein  ia  not  tied*  Beif 
thoueh  the  wound  alone  may  excite  the  mis« 
chief,  a  wound  and  ligature  of  the  vein  to* 
•gether,  are  still  more  likely,  to  do  so  ;  nnd^ 
on  this  aecounti  all  g^ood  practical  surgtWf 
make  it  a. rule  lo  abstain,  as  much  Mi  [Mm? 
ble,  from  applying  ligatures  to  veins*  Maqy 

Eatients  have  fU^d  of  phlebitis,  biQiigh^oo 
y  the  ligature  of  the  vena  saphsaaa  m^r 
for  the  cute  of  variaoae  veins  of  iChe  Leg* 
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ttaak  10  prore,'flist 
the  peeulkr  oedoMton*,  pmaiuX  aniM|^iiiMWi 
of  tlie  lower  ettiemity,  called  pUegmanm 
Mem,  oomettees  ooenrrin^  in  women,  two 
orlhrae  weelct  after  parturition,  fnqnendjr 
(tepOods  upon  obstruction  of  the  iliac  veins^ 
in  ooiiaeqfttenee  of  inflammation.  This  Cast 
WHS  ckarJy  cMablished  by  Dr.  Davis,  of 
this  Umreraitf.  In  several  women,  who 
were  aflUcted  with  phleirinasia  dokms,  VeU 
pea«  found  the  iliac  And  femoral  veins  foil  of 
pas ;  Sjometim^  in  women,  who  die  ahortij. 
aAer  childbirth,  the  veins  of  the  uterus^ 
ovaries  and  tiM  iliac  veins,  are  the  only  opes 
containing  pns  ;  but,  sometimes,  besides  ab? 
^eesses  in  these  vessels,  there  are  others  in  tho 
lungs,  splecm,  joints,  substance  of  the  mus* 
des,  and  in  various  cavities  lined  by  a  serous 
nemltrane. 

Gentlemen,  the  coloured  engraving,  which 
I  now  shew,  and  which  is  one  of  Professor 
Cniveilbier's,  gives  a  correct  view  of  variouf 
circumstances  attending  phlebitis.  The  pa- 
tient from  whom  it  was  taken,  diod  of  th^ 
consequences  of  that  disease,  on  the  5th  day 
from  its  origin,  after  a  gun-shot  injury  of 
the  bleep  muscle,  received  about  five  weeks 
before  the  fatal  termination.  You  will  obr 
serve,  gentlemen,  that  the  cephalic,  basilic, 
cubital,  median,  and  radial  veins,  and  their 
ramifications,  are  large,  cylindrical,  tense  and 

{snobby,  as  if  they  had  been  injected.  The  celr 
niar  tissue,  connecting  them  to  the  adjacent 
parti,  is  much  tliickenra,  and  the  vasa  vaso* 
rum'  conspicuous.  Fig.  2,  represents  the 
veins  opened ;  their  coats  are  as  thick  aa 
those  of  arteries.  The  cephalic  vein  is  fuU 
of  pus,  as  well  as  the  median  and  radial 
veiqs.  On  the  contra^,  the  basilic  vein 
exhibits  all  the  stages  of  phlebitis :  thus  its 
lower  part  contains  pus;  and  its  middle  a 
coaenlnm,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  pus; 
whue  Its  upper  portion  is  entirely  filled  with 
coagulum.  In  the  aubstance  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  yon  may  remark  numerous  small  ab» 
soesses  ;  some  consisting  of  veins  distended 
with  matter;  and  others  of  pus,  effused 
round  ruptured  veins.  A  connderable  ab- 
scess was  formed  under  the  deltoid,  and  the 
shoulder  ipint  completely  full  of  purulent 
matter;  both  quite  distinct,  and  without 
communication.  As  the  original  injury 
waa  in  the  centre  of  the  biceps,  this  case 
proves  the  extension  of  phlebitis,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  phiebi- 
tie,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  well  under- 
stood. In  the  early  stage,  leeches  may  be 
freely  applied  over  Uie  inflamed  veiu,  in  con- 
ddiflrabie  numbers.  Owing  to  the  quickness, 
with  which  the  symptoms  assume  a  typhoid 
diaiucter,  venesection  is  not  generally  con- 
si<lered  advantageous.  It  may,  however, 
iroiTliTnfn  be  tried  at  the  commencement  of 
lb«  ease.  The  limb  mjist  he  kept  in  a  per- 
heAy  quiet  state.  Purgatives  and  antimo- 
dilii*  Doay  be  prescribed,  with  the  view  of 
pi^Klaaug"  a  Aaphorosfis  Jtnd  diminution  of 


the  ferae '  of  tiM  eirenlalion.  Polneatalions 
the  pain  very  considerably;  but^ 
ate  preAsiuble  to  coU  evanota* 
ting  lotions,'  is  a  qneMion  not  fully  deter* 
mined* 

Soma  praotttioners  place  their  chief  de» 
pondance  upon  calomel  and  ^um,  with 
local  bleeding  and  fomcnilation^ 

When  the  vein  becomes  much- distended, 
and  pns  is  mamfestly  confined  m<it,ihe 
case  should  be  treated,  aaa  oonmon«bscess| 
the  matter  discharged  by  an  incision,  and  % 
poultice  applied.  We  know,  that  in  such 
9^  case,  the  matter  is  bounded  by  the  adhc^ 
live  inflammation  in  the  vessel. 

Wlyatever  treatment  is  chosen,  should  be 
actively  pursued  in  the  beginning  of  the  disv 
ea$e;  lor,  after  the  formation  of  matter 
in  remote  organs,  and  after  the  eommencer 
ment  of  the  serious  indispositiouv  attending 
such  collection  of  pus,  the  chances  of  recor 
very  are  very  slight  ludeed.  The  univ  ensal 
derangement  of  8ie  system  .is  then  too  great 
to  be  rectified  again. 


King^a  CoUtfp. 
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GENTLt:MEN. 

You  may  have  with  fracture  of  the  cranium 
wounds  of  the  brain,  and  though  there  may 
be  a  destruction  of  the  brain  in  such  cases, 
still  they  may  not  be  accompanied  immedi- 
ately by  symptoms  indicative  of  the  naiture 
of  such  an  Injury.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  may  be  torn,  and  a  part  of  the  brain 
itself  lost,  and  still  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  may  go  on  as  usual. 

But  subsequently,  symptoms  ot  compreiSL- 
sion,  or  of  concussion,  will  probably  arise,  or 
you  will  have  inflammation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  within  the  cranium;  the  result 
of  which  will  be  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
an  interruption  of  the  general  functions. 

In  injuries  of  the  brain,  likewise,  you  will 
have  inflammation,  the  consequence  of  the 
penetration  into  the  skull,  of  a  bullet,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  bt^er 
foreign  body.  Sometimes  the  dura  mater 
only  is  wounded,  and  surgeons  tell  iis  that  tti^e 
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than tict>of  the MnkaJ  i'liriieir« tlwroMak 
utbtf  ft  ju«rimi«i  Odd  H  i»  p«i#Botky,mi8,  liow- 
e^rtttoidMie«l'ie'iiuiy  appter,  thatlbc  lets 
thb-  injur)r  is  eti  the  Inside  of  iht  cnurfmn, 
tbt  greater  the  danger.  But  your  snrprise 
at  tMt  etatement  will  •vanish,  when  you  r^ 
meaibcr  that  in  wounds  of  Ae  dura  mater 
eimply^ttie  ea^ity  hetween  tiiat  measbrane 
and  iie  tuniea  aiachnoida  is  opened;  diat 
the  Isiier  covering  is  exposed  to  inflavndU 
tloBf'sad'tlNit  it  is  from  saeh  circumstances 
ftiiat4lle  increased  peiil  which  I  shaU  speak 
o^  arises.  lu  the  lecture  at  our  commence- 
mentp  on  the  subject  of  inflammation,  you 
will 'recollect  that  I  told  you  that  you  may 
arrest  the  progress  of  injury  to  any  of  the 
soft  parts,  by  meant  of  what  is  called  the  ad- 
hesi^re  inflammation,  or  the  permanent  re- 
storation of  divided  or  broken  parts  to  one 
another  by  a  natural  process.  In  the  case, 
however,  now  spoken  of,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  arail  yourselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  tins  process,  since  the  arachnoid 
jncmhraae  is  not  susceptible  of  the  adhesive 
JliflnaiiiiiBlion. 

-  You  may  have  wounds  of  the  brain 
ikrough  all  these  membranes,  by  means  of 
instrajHients— ^ther  punctures,  incisions,  or 
lioetiCtions.  '  Incised  wounds  bf  the  brain 
stfldoai  take  place,  except  in  the  field  of  h^U 
He^whbra  tliey  may  result  from  sabre  cuts. 
A  'oaptain  tff  an  East  Indiaman  had  on  board 
aicaipenter,  who  was  known  to  be  insane. 
Unddrapme  extraordinary  delirium,  the  un- 
Itavtimafte  lunatic  mounted  deck  one  day,  and, 
aonling  up  to  the  captain,  struck  him  down 
with'  a  hatchet  The  edge  of  the  weapon 
flassed  through  the  parietal  and  temporal 
bones^  very  deeply  into  the  brain.  Notwith'* 
aiSnding  the  seriousness  of  the  injury,  the 
gentleiMti  recovered,  and  is  still  living. — 
Ht'lbels,  however,  even  now,  the  effects 
of 'the  injury-— his  memory  is  defec- 
fivoy  Mi  utterance  considerably  embarrassed, 
and-  he*  ooeasionally  feels  very  unpleasant 
fensations  in  the  head.  Gentlemen,  your 
tMaanent  in  these  cases,  must  of  course  be 
idi^eeted  to  the  great  purpose  of  stopping 
Inianmiatioa. 

'  >  A'pUDctured  wound  of  the  brain  cannot 
bf  rtgat^ed  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
il||ttry  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  sharp 
pointed  instrument,  by  which  it  is  necessa- 
ii/ily  mide,  is  likely  to  penetrate  far,  and 
^nflitmmation  with  suppuration,  which  will 
wSMfi  prove  fatal,  will  l>e  almost  sure  to 
oeitar.  In  all  cases  of  puncture  of  the  brain, 
.ychs  sbMd  therefore  make  it  a  point  to  pro- 
Womhce  al  vei^  guarded  diagnosis.  I  am  ac- 
iquidnted  with  the  iJase  of  a  child,  who  fell 
fortrardff  on  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  shai^ 
point  tf  wMch  penetrated  above,  and  pierced 
the  oitlilal  plateu  Immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident; noting  icatvcfty  seemed  to  l>e  the 
roatler,  but  ^  the  end  of  a  week,  inftanuna- 
tiati  set  in,  coma,  and  ultimately  death'  eii- 


saeilf  mA  ihaat«Dly<.«ias  dia  camse.iof -ex- 
ttaotiest  of  'life  datattcd. 

Herev  gentlemen,  ia  a*  pvepaiaiteti  aafcen 
froai.-a  'Very  eatimis  case.  '  it  ■-bdoags.to  tito 
Museum  of  At  Thomas's  Hospital.  Adind 
was  playing  in  a  poultry  yard ;  one  of'the 
ftMvls,  incensed  at  eone  act  of  tSM*  4^ild, 
struck  its  beak  violenHy  agaitasC  onet^f  the 
parietal  hones.  A' very  litxle  bleeding  fAf- 
lowed,  and  nl»  serious  injury  vras  appre- 
hended. In  a  week,  however,  ptain  cnne 
on,  and  finally,  undoubted  symptoms' of  eom- 
pression  were  manifested.  Sir  Astley  Cc^bper 
vras  sent  for— he  made  an  indsion  down  to 
the  bone,  and  found  that  matter  issued  from 
within.  He  then  trephined,  but  without  any 
good  effect,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  to 
Uie  brain  was  distinctly  seen  after  death. 
There  was,  in  this  case,  an  abscess  of  the 
brain. 

A  foreign  body,  projected  with  great  vio- 
lence against  the  cranium,  will  penetrate  the 
brain,  without  producing  fatal  consequences, 
since  it  may  be  encysted  within  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  and  may  absolutely  remain 
there  for  a  long  time,  without  producing  any 
very  paiticular  inconvenience.  Various  ex- 
amples of  the  truth  of  the  statement  are  on 
record,  although  I  cannot  say  that  any  in- 
stance of  the  kind  has  occurred  within  my 
own  experience.  I  mnst  however,  make  an 
exception  to  this  statement,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  lenjfth  of  time, 
iu  which  an  injury  of  the  kind  may  exist 
without  those  results  which  in  general,  may 
be  expected,  not  indeed  in  the  human  subject, 
but  in  a  body  resembling  that  of  man,  I  mean 
the  monkey, 

I  had  a  monkey  given  to  me,  which  very 
much  amused  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  As  winter  approached,  we  were 
extremely  anxious  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
animal,  which  had  manifested  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  affection,  for  we  were  aware  that 
the  poor  creature,  indigenous  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate, was  subject  to  £cay,  in  consequence 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  We  provide^ 
accordingly ;  we  placed  it  in  a  warmer  situa- 
tion than  that  which  it  had  first  occupied ; 
we  fed  it  with  greater  attention,  that  is  to  say, 
we  nourished  the  animal  with  more  care,  and 
gave  it  meat,  eggs,  and  the  like,  together 
too,  with  a  little  wine.  (A  laugh.)  Now  the 
very  reverse  of  the  consequence^,  which  ve 
confidently  expected  from  this  treatment, 
took  place:  the  poor  animal  became  rest* 
less,  it  gave  out  si^ns  of  pain,  it  used 
continually  to  place  its  paw  on  its  head, 
and  at  length  it  died.  We  examined  the 
body,  and  what  think  you"  was  the  cause  of 
death  f  There  were  no  tubercles,  n6  disease 
whatever  of  the  lungs;  but  on  itispecting 
the  brain,  we  found  in  its  substance  the  poitit 
of  an  arrow,  which  I  otmeluded  lUmit  have 
been*  in  the  same'  ri^ation  ificftry  months, 
nay,  perhapstwel^  wtMithr  altogeUter .  llie 
great  probability  is  that,  when  iii'  ift  native 
haunts,  the  poor  aniinal  was  wouaded  by  a 
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baBter,aiidwaiii 
The  marks  of  inflamliiatioii^  «•!••  owtiialy 
ill  Ibis  eme  ptetty  enridenL  The  r atmiole  of 
the  alraiicpe  bistGTy,  mni  lukkMbtedly  be  this, 
duAthefHttiitolithe  aarow  rmnaiiiM  quiet, 
pfodudntr  do  n»mSeai  iojury,  exciting  no 
pMii»  aad  whoUy  imatteaded  wilh  any  km 
of  fttodioD,  untU  the  •dninifttrAlioB  of  eti- 
Bvlantdiet.  This  plan  increaaad  the  cireu- 
laiioM  of  the  monkey^  brought  on  iDflammar 
tiooy  which  again  was  sucomed  by  suppnra- 
t40D»  and  a  Catal  tenniaation. 

^ow  genUemen,  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
very  instrnctive  case,  notwithstanding  its  oc- 
currence in  one  of  the  lower  animals,  for  it 
ought  to  satisfy  you  that  a  foreign  body, 
remaining  in  the  brain,  may  be  suffered  to 
continue  there  with  perfect  impunity,  so  long 
as  a.  quiet  and  a  temperate  state  are  preserved  ; 
but  once  accelerate  the  circulation,  snd  von 
ma^  be  sure  of  seeing  inflammation,  witn  its 
serious  and  often  fatiQ  results,  follow  as  in- 
evitable consequences. 

— — 1 — -^ 
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My  Lord  and  Gbntlemen, 
It  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  my 
hearers,  that  the  plan  agreed  upon  last 
year,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  this  year  in  the  lecturing  depart- 
ment of  the  society's  business,  is  this— cer- 
tain classes  of  vegetable  substances  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  society,  and  each  class  or 
group,  in  its  turn,  to  form  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  each  lecturer  successively,  and  to 
be  thus  presented  to  your  attention  in  four 
distinct  points  of  view^  in  immediate  suc- 
cession: viz.  in  their  botanical,  chemicalf 
pharmaceutical,  and  toxicolegiod  aspects* 
^ow  if  we  keep  this  understandJng  in  mind, 
and  reonllect  that  owing  to  unavoidable  dilB- 
culties  no  spediie  plan  of  co-operation,  nor 
choice  of  snl^ectSy  nor  order  o£  precedence 
h«s  been  aa  yet  determined  on  for  the  guid- 
a,ni(e  of  the  lecturers  for  the  present  session, 
itwUl  be  eaaUy  peroaived  that  the  convenience 
ofa|l|partiea  will  be  best  consulted  by  my 
o«i<^uiig/B[i^lfell^  on  this  occasion^  to  matters 
9t^  geaaral  and  peeliminary  nature. 
,t^  a  former  eeasen,  in  my  iittugoral  ad- 
d^lQSVl  hid  Aha  honour  of  laying  before  the 


societp  *d»<  ohservatiens  jreiafive  .to  fosensic 
■mdiriiw  in  •  general,  aod<  to-  toxicology  in, 
particular,  as  appeared  toime  suitable  to  the 
occasion  and  object  of  the  lecture* .  On  that 
ooeasion  Iteushed  but  slightly  on  the>pecuUar 
foatuiec  of  vegetable  liixMology,  aa  eiintra>- 
distinguished  fuom  the  other- auhdirisislisiof 
this  section  ef  8tai»  Medielne#  rparlktakfly 
tiMitnMet  impertant  .branch,  the/riiisttiiiy«f 
Mineral  Poison.  On  this  eecasien  ••  shall 
describe  at  greater,  lengthy  but  «liU,.inia 
general  way,  the  boundades  thstf  separate 
the  subjeet  of  vegetable  poison  fiwm  i^i  do- 
main or  territory  of  general  toxicology^ 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  vegetable 
and  mineral  poison,  may  seem  a  very  phun 
one.  In  general  the  respective  limits  of  the 
organic  kingdoms  are  easily  ascertained ;  and 
if  the  proper  object  of  medical  clasrificationB 
were  theoretical  symmetry,  not  practical 
utility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  classifi- 
cation of  pobons,  having  a  reference  to  the 
habitat  and  source  of  poisonous  bodiep,  aa 
either  of  v^etable,  mineral,  or  animal  origin^ 
complete  enough  for  all  theoretical  purposes^ 
might,  on  such  a  basis,  easily  be  oonstmctod. 
But  practical  results  and  advantages  are 
what  the  physician  requires;  and  it  is  clasrf*' 
fications  of  a  substantial,  available,  praotical 
utility,  that  the  medical  systematist  is  bonnd 
to  provide.  A  classification  of  poisons,  to  be 
practically  useful,  must  associate  and  group 
together  those  noxious  bodies  whose  opera- 
tion and  treatment  are  analagous,  however 
different  soever  may  be  their  origin ;  and  must 
separate  and  distinguish  from  each  othei^ 
however  close  their  natural  relations,  those 
bodies  whose  effects  and  remedies  are,  in  im- 
portant points,  different  firom  each  other.  H 
is  well  known  that  many  writers  on  poison 
have  grounded  their  classifications  on  >the 
principle  above  alluded  to»  The  illustrioua 
Gmdlin  ex.  gr.  in  his  "  Allgemeine  geschiohfte 
der  Oifte,"  treats  of  poisons  in  three  great 
divisions — as  mineral,  vegetable,  andaninaL 
But  more  recent  writers  have  found  them^ 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  ahandoniag 
altogether  that  principle  of  dassification, 
and  of  adopting  one,  having  reference  net  to 
the  origins  but  to  the  effects  of  poise«s.<  And 
the  authority  of  Orfila  and  GhristiseB  would 
be  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  the  univer- 
sal adoption  of  the  latter  principle  o£arraiig»- 
ment  Were  I  called  on  therefore  .to  discues 
the  subject  of  toxicology  in  gener^,  I  shoftld 
not  occupy  your  time  in  the  discussion  of  any 
points  of  dUference  between  different  chmes 
of  poisons,  those  excepted  of  a  practical 
bearing,  and  so  to  sped^  maikatable  value. 
In  this  place,  however,  I  am  called  to  speak 
of  vegetable  poison  only  {  the  field  to  which 
I  am  to  confine  myself  is  sketched,  at  least 
in  outline,  by  the  society ;  on  me  devolves 
merely  the  tsak  of  collecting  and  arranging 
such  general  observations  relative  to  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  vegetohle  toxicology, 
contrasted  principally  with  the  other  grer 
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ht»fie\t  of  the  science  thai  trtiits  of  die  nox- 
ious ^wers  of  (nlneral  bodies,  a^  niifty  seem 
to  meirit  your  attention  this  evening. 

My  remarks  must  necessarily  be  miscel- 
laneous, but  will  be  reducible  to  three  prin- 
cipal beads,  Literary  or'Hlstorical,  Chemical, 
and  Physiological. 

In  my  inaugural  address,  before  alluded 
to,  I  remarked  that  the  earliest  authentic 
nodce  of  any  of  the  more  active  mineral  poi- 
sons that  I  had  met  with,  is  as  recent  as  the 
eleyenth  century,  and  to  be  found  In  the 
works  of  Avicenna.  In  no  ancient  account  of 
death  by  poisoning,  have  I  been  able  to  trace 
any  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  mineral 
poisons.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
examine  a  good  many  of  those  passages  of 
early  writers  in  which  poison  is  spoken  of  as 
a  means  of  homicide,  and  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiry is,  the  conclusion  just  stated.  I  shall 
briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
instances.  The  noxious  compound  which 
Homer  tells  us  in  his  Odyssey,  Ulysses  went 
to  Ephera  to  procure,  in  order  to  besmear 
with  it  his  arrows,  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
animal  nature,  or  serpent  poison.  That  used 
by  the  Roman  ladies,  who  we  are  told  by 
Livy  were  put  to  death  as  poisoners,  by 
Fabitts  Maximus,  Anno.  A.  U.C.  424,  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  vegetable  nature.  They 
were  detected  we  are  told,  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring it,  6y  boiling.  The  poisons  said  by 
Livy  and  Plutarch  to  have  been  kept  hidden 
ift  rings  by  Demosthenes  and  Hannibal,  can- 
not now,  for  want  of  particulars,  be  ascer- 
tained: and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the 
poisons  administered,  or  caused  to  be  admi- 
nistered, according  to  Livy,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,- Aulus  GelUus,  Tacitus,  Polybius,  and 
<lther  historians — to  Aratus,  by  Philip  of 
Macedon ;  to  the  Proconsul  Claudius,  by 
Qnarta  Uostilia;  to  the  Proconsul  Posthumius 
Albttaus,  and  to  Claudius  AmIIus,  respect- 
ively, by  their  wives  Publicia  and  Lidnia ; 
ti  AtllliusRegulus;  to  Germanicus,  by  Piso; 
to  prusns,  by  S^anus ;  and  to  the  Proconsul 
Silantt9)  by  the  Empress  Aggrippina. 
•  The  poison,  however,  which  was  prepared 
by  Lecusta,  and  administered  to  Britannicus 
by  Kero's  order,  was,  we  are  infonned  by 
Tacitus,  prepared  by  coctUmf  in  a  room  of  the 
imperial  palace  adjoining  the  banqueting 
room,  and  probably,  therefore,  consisted  of 
vegetable  elements.  We  are  assured,  indeed, 
by  Pliny,  that  Cieuta  and  Accmtum^  words 
which  he,  in  his  natural  history,  applies  to 
certain  poisonous  plants  only,  were,  in  popu- 
lar language,  generic  names  for  poison.  Seve- 
ral kndent  writers  allude  to  the  practice  of 
using  poison  in  war;  and  there  is  a  passage 
in  twaiCs  PManalia  which  proves  two  things 
•— vii.  the  UM  of  vegetable  poisons  for  pur- 
poses which  mineral  poisons  would  have 
served  much  better,  and  for  which,  had  they 
been  known,  they  certainly  wonld  have  been 
preferred  ;  and  it  further  proves  the  use  of 


the  word  Ahomita  as  a  generic  tiame  ibr'nmp* 
ious  substances : — 

"  O  Fortunati !    (bgiens  qttos  barbaria 
hostis 

**  Fontibus  immixto   strarit  per  rant 
veneno 

'*  Hos  licet  in  fluvios  saniem  tabevtoque  ' 
ferrarum 

<'  Pallida  Dictsis  Cvsar  nascenda  aaxia     " 

**  Infundas  Aeonita  palum."  ' ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  use-of 'hemlodi 
as  an  instrument  of  death,  was  long  est&MislMd 
in  Athens.  The  precise  nature  of  the  com- 
pound employed  is  not  certain,  but  ther^  ii 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  compoutid 
of  vegetable  narcotics  and  acrids.  The  symp- 
toms described  as  preceding  the  death  of 
Socrates,  in  thtdialogue  of  Plato,  called  PA«dd, 
are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  com- 
pound of  that  character.  He  is  there  said  to 
have  had  hii  eye*  fixedt  with  heavinest  imd 
imtentibilUy  in  his  Ugs,  and  then  great  eotd- 
nea  m  them,  wJuch  by  degree*  seized  the  vitai 
parts.  The  poison  said  by  Appian,  in  his 
second  book  of  Ckril  Ware  ef  the  Hoimmsj-to 
have  been  put  into  the  wells  on  the  line  of 
march  of  the  soldiers  of  Curio,  a  partisan  of 
Cssar's,  in  his  war  with  Pompey,  was  appa- 
rently of  a  vegetable  nature.  The  symptoms 
mentioned  by  the  historian  are  nmnolen^, 
vomiting,  and  universal  commlsionsi  on  the 
whole  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  learned 
Beckman  is  fully  borne  out  in  the  assertions 
advanced  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
his  Beytrdge  zur  geschichte  der  ErfinduHge% 
that  the  poisons  qjT  the  ancients  were  either 
vegetable  or  animal,  and  that  the  mudt 
stronger  and  universitl  mineral  poisons  were 
not  known  to  them.  The  truth  unquestionably 
is,  that  early  toxicologists  were  acquainted 
with  but  few  of  the  more  powerful  vegetable, 
and  with  none  of  the  principal  minoal  poi- 
sonous substances.  The  latter  we  owe 
entirely  to  modem  chemical  research;  the 
former  to  the  dauntless  enterprise  of  modem 
travel  Opium,  henbane,  hemlodk,  probably 
monkshood,  some  noxious  fungi,  essential  «il 
of  almonds,  nightshade,  and  hellebore,  seem 
to  have  been  the  prindpal  vegetable  polsomi 
known  to  the  ancients^  Some  of  tiiese,  «a 
for  example,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  were  aooite 
than  2000  years  ago  denounced  by  If  loattfler ; 
others  are  mentioned  by  other  sttbseqveift 
writers.  Of  that  terrible  class,  the  stryohnM 
poisons,  of  prussic  or  oxalic  adda,  of  tte 
numerous  and  potent  vegetable  aUuAeM 
poisons,  of  the  various  American  poisoiia,th0y 
certainly  knew  nothing.  St  Ignatkis'  Wan^tke 
Upas  Teiute,  nux  vomica,  frc  areprodwtsof 
part  of  the  world  with  which  the  andoala 
are  not  believed  to  have  been  ae^alntai. 
Of  prussic  add  poisons  I  have  Ibuad  no  equi- 
vocal trace,  except  in  the  form  of  osaentifl 
oil  of  almonds.  Oxalic  acid  and  the '  alkaloids 
are  quite  recent  discoveries— of  Ameilcsn 
poisons  they  were  necessarily  ignorant  That 
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tea  of  the  poet,  nwy  be  said 

.^  f"  To.cbjeer^but  not  tDebriate/' 

ki  votaries  (tobacco),  amongst  the  r^st,  wa9. 

yei  unkaoink      The.  time.,  had  not   .yet 

anivcd  when,  in  the  hungoage  of  the  first 

RaVHl  M«Uh  Stnart,  it  could  be  said,  "Ouin 

#0  deventum  est  ut  vix  hospitem  sine  tobaooo 

impaH  pulraraa  ezceptiuDf  8ine>  tobacco  nee 

mediciiia  nilaestiatida,  nee  soUditium  suave." 

#<;mi^a<c»I  may  be  allowed,  en  passant^  to 

MWitionf  dwJt  the  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is 

ip  GolBmhas'a  account  of  hia   first  visit  to 

Cuba,   in    1492:  — "They    beheld,"    says 

Irving,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Ltfe  qf  Colum- 

Awi,     several  of  the  nativea  going  about  with 

firebrands  in  their  hands,  and  certain  dried 

he sba  which  they  roUad  up  in  a  leaf,  and 

lighting  one  end,  put  the  other  in    their 

Booths,  and  oontinned  inhaUng  and  puffing 

out   the   smoke.*'     About   foortcore  years 

later  it  was  introduced  into  British  Society 

^j  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  thirty  or  forty 

yean  became  so  general  a  fiivourite,  as  to  be 

honoured  with  Royal  denunciation.  In  1619 

was  published  the  Misocapnus  of  King  James, 

in  which  we  are  assured  that  some  young 

mfnc  expended  annually  to  the  value  of  1600 

ounofff  of  silver  on  that  lutury  alone.    At 

psasent  Uiere  is  not,  perhaps,  between  the 

Arctic  and.  Antarctic  Circles,  a  nation  or 

tribe  with  whi^  tobacco  is  not  a' popular 

fMrourite- 

,.  AjMkther  feature  in  the  history  of  vegetable 
yifltftnti  that  distinguishes  it  from  that  of 
mineral  poisons  is,  uat  they  have  been  ex- 
fmttvely,  and  are  to  this  day,  used  in  war — 
a  dIrfTtiffn,  which  I  cannot  learn,  has  ever 
Jicai|.  givep  to  noxious  mineral  agencies. 
^ii>y^t  ancient  barbarians,  poison  seems  to 
have  .been  used  both  for  envenoming  the 
paints  of  arrows,  and  for  rendering  the  waters 
pC  aprings  deleterious.  Ovid,  Lucan,  Silius, 
Glai|diaiv  vp^*^  o^  poisoned  arrows  as 
iMVJiig  bean  in  use  aniong  the  Geta,  the 
JtethiaiiSravd  #averal  African  nations ;  and 
thi  pmow^  pf  wells  cannot  have  been  rare 
pi  our  ruder  predecessors  of  early 
siaaa  we  Ad^  it  to  have  been  practised 
by  a  Ronan  generaL  In  the  second 
oC  Jbrnrnm  FloruMt  we  find  that  Aquilus, 
1— >  casDDander,  was  guilty. of  such 
BQSt  Justly  marked  out  for  repro- 
hMloB.  by  Gfotias,  Pufi'endorf,  and  other 
gnat  poMkista— <*  Asiatic!  bel^  reliqnias 
«Mtelt  arfxlaa  (ne&si)  veneno  fontibus  ad 
dedUianQn  quamndam  urfoium.  Unares,  ut 
ita^lwMt,  im  inftunam  fiiit  victoriam,  qutppe, 
•quw  oewira  h^  Defim,  mnresque  miyorumi 
■widJuiiiiirtbwn  impuris,  in  id  tempus  Lacro* 
AMMtaKamana  anna  violasset." 
•  I  have  akeady  remarked  that  the  use  of 
pobanadweapaas  pi«vailed  extensively  among 
btebatlans  in  ancient,  or  rather,  early  times, 
atod  from  the  writings  of  modern  travellers, 
wr  leam  that  similar  instruments  of  death 
arc  in  use  amongst  whole  nations  on  the  con- 


tinents pf  AMb,  Africa,  and  America.  In 
^very  ms^nce  that  I  have  met  with,  the  poi- 
son used  amongst  barbarous  tribes,  in  hunting 
and  in  war,  have  been  vegetable  and  anfmalf 
and  in  ]pio  instance  minerai ;  indeed,  the  slow- 
ness of  action,  and  comparative  bulkiness  of 
mineral  poison,  would  render  it  unsmtable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  huntsman,  and  in  a 
^reat  extent  for  those  of  the  warrior  alsa 
And  this  (a  priori)  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
every  thing  we  know  concerning  the  most 
celebrated  poisons  used  in  barbarous  countries. 
Of  three  or  four  of  the  best  known  and  most 
deadly,  we  have  particulars  respecting  their 
composition,  in  the  writings  or  Mr.  water- 
ton,  Professor  Lichtenstein,  Baron  Humboldt, 
Mr.  Leschenault,  and  others.  One  of  these  is 
the  milky  juice  of  the  manchineel  tree ;  of 
the  poisonous  vapours  exhaled  from  this  tr6e 
most  people  have  heard  various  account!, 
which  must  be  very  much  exaggerated.  Ba- 
iron  Jacquin  informs  us  that  he  has  passed 
three  hours  under  this  tree  without  inconve- 
nience, and  has  even  received  on  his  naked 
skin  the  rain  which  fell  from  the  branches. 
•  Another  noted  poison  is  the  woorali,  of 
which  Mr.  Waterton  gives  an  interesting 
account;  the  strongest  woorali  poisori  (Mr. 
Waterton  tells  us  in  the  account  of' his  first 
travels  in  the  Antilles)  is  made  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians  that  inhabit  the  forests  of  Deinarara 
and  Essequibo,  and  are  called  the  MacoushL 
This  poison  is  used  by  all  the  Indians  between 
the  Amazons  and  OrOnoko;  the  principal 
ingredient,  he  assures  us,  is  the  Juice  of  a 
wild  vine  called  woorali,  to  which  is  added  a 
root  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  die  juice  of  two 
sorts  of  bulbous  plants,  two  sorte  of  ants,'  a 
quantity  of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper,  aiad 
the  pounded  &ngs  of  the  Labarri  and  Cotitft- 
couchi  snakes.  The  whole  is  boiled  in  Water 
down  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  td  a 
deep  brown  colour,  in  which  state  the  pols6n 
is  fit  for  use.  This'  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  is  called  by  others  woorara,  curara, 
ticunas,  &c.  the  base  of  all  which,  we  ftre 
informed  by  Humboldt,  is  the  juice  6f  a  fiaiia, 
one  of  the  parasitical  plants  Uiat  abbnitd  in 
those  counUies. 

Of  the  poison  used  in  Southern  AfHta  by 
the  Bushmen,  or  Bosjemen,  &c  the  saiti^  mky 
be  said.  Lichtenstein,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  "  Rei$en;'  and  "ludUcken  Afrikti,'^  iteys 
that  the  principal  ingredient  Of  th^  latter  is 
snake  poison ;  to  this  the  juices  of  some  poi- 
sonous euphorbise  are  added,  also  ttae^xpfeMed 
juice  of  the  bull)  of  the  hamanthtis  toxlcarhis, 
as  well' as  some  fourth  ingredient  of  uncertain 
jiature.  He  tells  us  that  for  warKke  ptit](>oses, 
joaore  of  the  snake  poison ;  for  liutlnng,  mdre 
of  the  vegetable  ingredients  are  used  in  the 
mixture. 

Of  the  famous  Upas  poison  orthe  Australian 
Isles,  the  exclusively  vegetable  n&ture  may  be 
unhesitatingly  affirmed.  We  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Leschenault,  from  personal  observation, 
that  it  is  prepared  from  the  raspings  of  the 
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wood  iwi  bftfk  of  •  tree  caUod  by  the  aatiret 
PopMi  AntttTt  whleh  are  boiled  down  to  a 
syrapy  consisteiice,  some  onion,  garlic,  pep- 
per, kiempflsria,  galangoe,  ginger,  and  a  litrie 
ca^^lcum  being  added  towards  the  end  of  the 
vapourizadon.  This  is  the  upas  tieute;  the 
upas  antiar  b  similarly  made,  and  is  not  so 
formMable.  Of  the  tree  that  produces  these 
prisons,  and  which  grows  in  Java,  Borneo, 
and  Macassar,  still  more  extravagant  ac- 
comitB  have  been  published  than  those  that 
have  been  formerly  given  to  the  world,  of  the 
manchineel.  It  has  been  said  to  emit  ema- 
nations deadly  even  to  plants,  so  that  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles  around  thePopoii  upat,  there 
is  not  a  tree,  bush,  or  even  blade  of  grass  to 
be  seen. 

A  Flemish  writer,  of  the  name  of  Foersch, 
^ravel]jr  assures  us,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Java  gives  to  crimmals  condemned  to  death, 
their  pardon,  on  condition  of  their  visiting 
this  tree,  and  bringing  back  with  them  some 
of  the  poison.  A  priest  resides  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  infected  district,  who  lodges  the 
criminal,  until  a  favourable  wind  sets  in, 
and  then  Fends  him  forward,  having  previ- 
ously prepared  him  for  death ;  at  starting  he 
he  bids  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  advances 
with  a  silver  box,  for  the  poison,  in  his  pos- 
session, his  head  aod  chest  covered  with  a 
sort  of  cap  of  leather,  with  glass  eyes  in  it, 
and  provided  with  leather  gloves  for  his 
hands;  so  accoutred,  "the  priest  assured 
me"  (says  Poersch)  **  that  in  the  course  of 
30  years,  in  which  he  had  resided  there, 
TOO  criminais  had  left  his  care  in  pursuit  of 
the  poison,  on  their  way  to  the  tree,  and  out 
of  tliat  number,  but  twenty  two  had  returned 
alive.*'  Of  the  truth  ot  this  grave  story, 
we  may  judge  by  the  following  fact: — Mr. 
Leschenault  assures  us  that  he  has  seen 
ifzards  and  insects  on  the  trunk  of  the  iiuas 
tree,  and  birds  among  its  branches ;  he  has 
also  besmeared  his  face  and  hands  with  the 
milky  juice,  without  any  inconvenient  con- 
sequences. 

Vegetable  poisons  as  a  class,  distinguish 
ibemiielves  from   mineral    poisons  in   their 
greater  activity  in   small  doses,  and    after 
equal  intervals  of  time.    Of  the  latter  class, 
incomparably,  the  most  deadly,  is  arsenic, 
yet  I  believe,  there  is  no  case  on  record  of 
death,  from  a  dose  less  than  several  grains, 
or  after  a  less  interval  than  five  or  six  hours. 
The  smallest  fatal  dose  which  Dr.  Christison 
has  met  with  in  bis  extensive  and  accurate 
researches,  is  four  grains;  and  the  shortest 
interval,  I  think,  five  or  six  hours,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.    Now  if  we  contrast  with 
this,  the  effects  of  the  upas  tieute,  and  ticn- 
nas,  or  poisons  of  Java,  and  of  South  Arae- 
riea,  the  principal  ingredient,    in  both  of 
which,  is  jWobably  vegetable,  and  eertamly 
not  mineral,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
greatly  superior  destructive  enerffv  of  the 
the  litter.    We  are  informed  by  Walerton, 
from'  his  own  observation,  that  the  poison 
with  which  the  Maeoushi  Indian  arms  the 


poMtof  ihe^igbt  dart,  wt»A\»itm^  f«M» 
his  blow-pipe,  at  biids  and  other  gamey 
proves  fatal  in  three* minutes;  yet  that  the 
quantity  ef  poison,  introdaced  in  sooh  caaee, 
mto  the  body  of  the  animal,  cauiwc  exoeed 
the  fraction  of  a  grain,  we  are  waivanted 
in  inferring,  partly  from  the  smallneas  of  the 
surface  besmeared,  partly  from  the  fact^  that 
the  greater  part  apparently,  of  the  poiaonoua 
compound  they  employ,  connsls  oi  dogredi- 
ents  well  known  to  be  harmleM;  the  inferior 
power  of  mineral  poisons,  is  still  further  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  oompanlive 
effects  of  the  well  known  substances 
prussic  acid  and  arsenic,  each  8taodin|( 
1  may  say,  at  tbe  head  of  its  dasa;  it 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  many  phy- 
siological inquirers,  that  bv  a  small  quantity 
of  the  former,  instant  death  may  be  produced 
at  pleasure;  if  the  dose  be  considerable,  re- 
lative to  the  size  of  the  animal,  diasolution 
follows  as  speedily  upon  its  appUcation,  as  it 
would  a  thunderstroke  or  decapitation ;  an 
effect,  which  as  f nr  as  we  know,  could  not 
be  produced  by  a  whole  stomachful  of  that 
most  active  of  the  mineral  poisons,  arsenic, 
and  the  strychnine,  and  some  other  vegetable 
poisons,  enjoy  a  superiority  in  power,  over 
mineral  noxious  substances,  scarcely  tess 
considerable.  In  thus  contrasting  these  two 
classes  of  destroying  agents,  a  curious  in- 
quiry, readily  suggests  itself;  vegetable 
poisons  are  much  less  stable  in  their  oompo- 
sltion,  and  in  several  instances,  suffer  modi- 
fication from  organic  re-action,  very  soon 
after  their  introduction  into  the  body;  mine- 
ral poisons  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  ingre- 
dients held  together  by  bonds,  too  strong  to 
be  so  easily  broken  ;  the  question  then 
arises,  may  not  the  noxious  influence  of 
vegetable  substances,  although  on  some  oc- 
casions diminished,  on  odiers  nullified,  be 
yet  in  some  other  instances  enhanced  1  May 
not  in  some  instances,  it  mig:ht  be  asked, 
the  real  agent  be  not  the  precise  oomponnd 
introduced  into  the  body,  but  some  ieriutm 
quid  resulting  from  the  mutual  actions  of 
that  compound  and  the  animal  organs  f  but 
on  this  question,  as  savouring  perhap9,  too 
much  of  refinement,  and,  as  being  at  all 
events,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
information,  insusceptible  of  any  very  sati»* 
factory  elucidation,  I  shall  not  now  enter— 
and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  propriety 
of  waiving  the  consideration  of  this  qqeetion 
b^  the  fact,  that  there,  is  another  belter  ascer- 
tained principle  by,  or  according  to  whichy 
the  greater  number  of  facts  bearing,  or  aeem- 
ing  to  bear  upon  that  question,  may  be  tole- 
rably well  explained ;  it  is  well  known  that 
vegetable  poisons,  are  much  less  enduring 
in  their  action  than  mineral.  The  d%ogeroua 
and  injurious  impression  which  they  make 
on  the  ort^anism,  is  much  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances,  and  w^at  is  to  my 
present  purpose,  much  more  under  the  iu- 
flueiice  of  time,  if  ex.  gr.  in  case  of  poison- 
ing  by  opium,  alcohol,  or  otlier  narcotic 
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iloiMii}  MfiH  9  Alii  cKD'tM  lsnit«^tft  bi^  4tKt  < 
ncMivs,  there  w  oftea  little  doobt  of  t7te«very  ;f 
andthivkiWof  IkaHediMNDoiis  actSon  seems 
to -MA^gOMi^  all  the  prioetpsl^vefetablo 
pqiMimst  ^iM*  VMM  twimiffcuig,  probftbly  of - 
th^oi  «tt^  %  vadovhtsdhr  subjected  to  this 
Isiv^-^-t  uesn  pmssie  aeia  ;  the  nozioiis  tm- 
pitwiluti  of  this  Silent*:  is^huieed  peeaUarly^ 
tmuiUiff  so  "that  in  maiiy  InstgiDoes,  in- 
wMcii  it  most  prove  rmidlr,  if  not  instan- 
taiMomily  fatal,  its  deadly  effects  mi^  be  pre- . 
▼etttsd  by  the  «inployiiieQt  of  meaos^  calcu- 
lated la  dbtnrb  its  operation,  and  keep  its  io-  > 
fiiieiMe  In  ebeek  for  a  moderate  portion  of 
ttiBs.    Not  only  may  the  operation,  it  would 
se^in^  df  ample  doses  of  this  sabstance, .  be 
nnlmwd  by  the   prompt  inhalation  of  the 
fnmea  of'  >c}ilorine  or  ammonia,  which  being 
by  many  considered  as  strictly  antidotes,  are 
not*  BO  SMioh  to  my  present  purpose ;   but  its 
afleoey  may  often*,  we  are  assured,  be  com- 

Eletely 'Suspended,  and  ultimately  neutra- 
xed  and  superseded  by  the  exciting  shock  of 
the  cold  affusion,  if  quickly,  boldly,  and 
perseverlugly  employed.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  this  difference  in  durability  of  ac- 
tion between  vegetable  and  mineral  venoms, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth 
of  car  general  position,  and  indeed  from  this 
law^  of  acUou  of  vegetable  poisoas,  import- 
ant practical  benefits,  are  likely  hereafter  to 
be  derived,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
poisons,  which  act  by  asphyxia.  In  several 
such  instances,  it  has  been  found,  that  com- 
plete  recovery  may  be  obtained  bv  mechani- 
cal expansion  and  contraction  of  tne  chest,  in 
imitation  of  natural  respiration,  and  perse- 
vettd  in  for  some  hours.  Mr.  Brodie  nas  in 
this  way  restored  an  animal  to  life,  that  had 
been  poisoned  by  oiiof  bitter  almondt;  and 
Mr.  Delille  has  in  Paris  employed  in  fliis 
process  as  a  remedy  agtunst  the  effects  of  the 
upaw  tieute  with  like  and  repeated  success ; 
and  I  cannot  pass  over  this  head,  without  re- 
marking on  the  grttdfjrin^  natnre  of  these  re- 
sides ;  snch  are  genuine  diseoreries,  not  wind- 
falls, not  creatures  of  accident,  but  true 
ftmti  of  scientific  industry,  sagacity,  and 
leamiog — it  is  a  power  mctjuired  of  reseuing 
1h»  yet  living  from  otherwise  certain  and  im- 
iiatut  death,  a  power  which  philosophy  only 
could  disoever  or  science  empiay. 

■i  think  there  can  l>e.  little  doubt  that  the 
diikreoet-  between  the  stabilities  of  those 
two  classes  of  substances,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  qttektion  above  referred  to ;  and  there 
is  flnotlier  eonsideration  which  gives  additional 
probaMfity  Co  our  solotioni  vegetable  poisons 
apfMich  mndi  more  nearly  in  composition 
td'  ilhiAal  substances  than  to  mineral,  and, 
thetielVre,  when  not  immediately  destroyed 
by  wrgsiifc  Te-action,  are  more  readily  mixed 
npNiith  (he  fluids,  and  are  more  rapidly  and 
easily  "eliminated  from  the  l>ody. 

'  fhete  kee  other  pcints  of  difference  between 
tn^  classes  of  bodies  uhder  consideration, 
wordiy  of  passing  notice,  and  depending,  like 
<hOTe  last  mentioned,  probably   in  a  great 


maaauref  tf  not  allagMhsVj  as  iMtf  v«#iNtive' 
ofaemicai  oonstitiationBU'  I  .allude  to  the 
infiuence  of  habit  in  modifying  tbe.  effects  of. 
poisonous  sttbstancesy  and  to  the  great  diffe- 
renoe  thai  exists,  in  .point  of 'facility »  of 
detection  after  death  by  chemical  ttats> 
between  the  same  two  classes  of  substances. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  examples  iniUus- 
tration  are  ^miliar  to  most  people  of  infpnna- 
tlon.  I  have  cited  several  .remarkable^  in- 
stances in  my  inaugural,  address,  from  PUnyy 
Gtolen,  Prosper  Alpinusy  and  other  sources,- 
public  or  private,  which  I  shall  not  now. 
repeat  Scarcely  any  ■  well  authenticated 
instances  of  insensibiUty  from  habituation  to 
the  action  of  mineral  poisons,  have  been 
recorded.  No  length  of  time  has  sufficed  to. 
reconcile  the  constitution .  of  man  to  '  any 
quantities  of  arsenic  that  may  h€  consideiod 
dangerous-;  no-  employment,  however  pror. 
tracted,  of  the  taateleu  ague  drop,  or  Fow- 
fer'«  stiiutUm,  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
the  greatest  caution  in  the  use  of  this  most 
valuable  arsenical  preparation.  The  same 
holds  more  or  less  accurately  with-  regard  to 
mercury,  harytOj  tartar  emetic,  and  the  other 
leading  mineral  poisons. 
•  In  t^e  discourse  formerly  alluded  to,  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  cited  from  Dr.  Panquevill£'s 
**  Voyage  en  Moree,"  a  case  of  a  Turk  who  we 
are  assured,  habitually  consumed  corroHoe 
eublimate  in  drachm  doses.  But  respecting 
the  accuracy  of  this  history,  some  doubts  may 
reasonably  be  entertained. 

Respecting  the  difiiculty  of  detecting  vege- 
table poisons  by  chemical  tests,  little  need  be 
said,  from  the  known  inferior  stability  of 
vegetable  compounds  that  might  be  deduced 
(a  priori),  and  it  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
With  two  or  three  remarkable  exceptions, 
there  are  no  tests  of  ascertained  value  in  the 
detection  of  vegetable  poisons.  Those  excep- 
tions are  the  two  acids,  the  prutsic  and  the 
oxalic,  to  which  possibly  we  may  add  opium* 
Towards  the  detection  and  identification  of 
the  large  class,  the  poisonous  Jungi,  that 
striking  group  the  strychnine  poisons,  of  the 
hirida,  of  the  euphorbia,  &c.  chemistry  has 
hitherto  afforded  no  practical  ud  whatever. 
There  is  another  interesting  point  of  view,  in 
which  vegetable  toxicology  may  be  consi- 
dered|  and  in  which  it  is  distinguished  in 
rather  a  striking  manner  from  that  of  mine- 
rals ;  this  difference  likewise  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  noxious  substances,  which  we 
have  been  all  along  contrasting  with  each 
other,  depend  on  that  differmce  in  stability 
of  chemical  constitution  existing  between 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  to  which  I 
have  above  repeatedly,  for  other  purposes, 
referred;  the  features  of  vegetable  toxicology 
to  which  I  allude,  are  that  liability  to  degene- 
ration of  vQgetable  substances  to  which  we 
owe  the  diseases  called  ergotisme .  by  the 
French  writers,  one  form  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Kriebelkrankheit,  amongst 
German   authors,  for  which,  however,  we 
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btfve  no  ntine  in  ttl»  ODvntry,  'fn  whieli 
those  diseases  are  scarcely  known.  Also  to 
that  decay  of  vegetable  matter  to  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  we  attribote  several  of 
the  severest  scourges  ef  hanundty— pJ^lj^iM^ 
agugf  dytenteryt  aoid  several  other  formidable 
d^eases;  amongst  the  i^st,  and  though  last, 
not  least,  the  redonbted  «Mera, 

Mineral  substances  are  no  doubt  also  more 
or  less  liable  to  changes  that  might  be'  called  ^ 
degenerations,  from,  the  action  of' external 
influences ;  but  in  the  history  of  practical 
toxicology,  I  do  not  at  thia  moment  recollect 
a  striking  instance  of  a  mineral  body  having, 
by  spontaneous  change  of  composition,  been 
converted  not  merely  from  esculent  or  nutri- 
tious, but  even  from  innocent  to  poisonous. 

In  a  physiological  point  of  view,   also, 
vegetable  are  distinguishable  from  mineral 
pohons.      Poisons  in  general  are  divisible 
into  two  great  classes;  the  one,  immediate 
and  local  in  their  action ;  the  other,  mediate 
and  remote^-the  one  proves  noxious  by  ex- 
citing in  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  a 
morbid  action,  which,  if  fiital,  proves  so  gene- 
rally, ulteriorly,   and  indirectiy ;  the  other 
class  proves  fiital,  if  not  altogether,  yet  prin- 
cipally bya  remote  agency,  aniorbiflc  influence 
being  transmitted  from  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied  through  the  circulation,  or 
along  the  nerves  to  the  brain  and  lungs,  or  to 
the  heart,  or  to  all  three  together.    In  the 
ctese  of  the  former,  or  local  poisons,  death  is 
the  result  of  morbid  actions  in  the  parts  first 
exposed  to  the  noxious  substence ;  and  such 
morbid  stetes  have  no  specific  peculiarity, 
but  resemble  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  most 
frequent  and  familiar  morbific  causes ;  such 
as  cold,  mechanical    injury,   ftcl      Exam- 
ples of  this  class  of  poisons    are  corrosive 
and  acrid  substaneesi  such  as  the  mineral 
acidtf  the  pure  AtkaUetf  m^ctirtaif,  cupreoue, 
and  other  acrid  substances,  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animal ;  they  destroy  life  iometimes,  but 
only  when  given  Ih  veiy  liirge  doses,  by  sus'> 
pending  at  onc6  the  play  of  the  brain  or 
heart,  or  of  both,  and  of  course  of  the  lungs  ; 
on  the  same  principle,  probably,  as  a  fright,  a 
blow,  or  other  vioTent,  physical',  or  moral  im- 
pulse has  been  often  known  to  do.      Under 
other  and  ordinary  circumstances,  the  deadly 
effects  of  acrid  poisons  dre  attributable  to  the 
local  irritation  or  inflammation  they  produce, 
and  are  to  be  encountered  as  other  gastritie, 
enteritlc,  or  other  local  inflammatory  affec- 
tions.     The  latter  class  of  poisons,  which 
have  been  called  in  contra*distinction  to  the 
local,  general  poisons,  owe  their  power  of 
acting  noxiously  on  remote  parts  to  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  relations  existing 
between  the  brain  and  heart,  and  all  other 
organs.      In  the  part   to  Which    they  are 
applied,  they  produce  often  no  striking  dis- 
turbance ;  but  are,  it  would  seem,  potentially, 
by  the  Vascular  nerves,  or  in  substance,  by 
the  venous  current,  transported  to  the  centres 
of  sensation  and  motion,  and  of  circulation, 


which  A^pfltf  to  be  the  true  septs  of  ibmt 
poisonous  action. 

These  poisons  produce  death  either  hy 
asphyziA  or  syncope,  or  by  sudden  and  irre- 
mediable, yet  gennally  to  the  anatomiatv 
indiscernible  organic  lesion^  probably  of  the 
bnin ;  to  speak  mo^  fuUy,  they  destroy  life 
in  some  one  of  the  three  following  wi|ys~- 
either  by  a  suspension  of  the  functi9n.  of  tlie 
phrenic  nerve,  owing  to  cerebral  torpe&ction, 
whence  atphtftia,  arising   fit>m    suspended 
action  of  the  diaphragm ;  or  by  violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  spine,  wliehoe 
oiphyxia  ;  again,  owing  to  tonic  spasm  of  the 
pectoral  muscles,  fixation  of  the  rib's,  and 
immobility  of  the  chest ;  or,  tecondfy,  they 
prove  fiital  by  sudden  arrest  of  the  circulation, 
owing  to  a  paralysis  of  the  heart,  produced 
through  the  cardiac  nerves,  or  still  more  dx^ 
cuitously  through  the  brain,  and  eighth  pair, 
or  par  vagum,  tiiat  is,  by  eyneope  ;  or  else, 
thirdly,  they  cause  instentaneous  death,  i.  e. 
destroy  life  by  an  instentaneous  overwhelm- 
ing shock  to  the  whole  nervous  machinery, 
or  to  some  of  its  principal  portions,  or,  as 
Gall  would  have  it,  to  some  principal  organs 
within  the  cranium,  whence  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  sense,    thought,    voluntary   power, 
innervation,  respiration,  and  circulation,  to- 
gether with  complete  insusceptibility  of  re- 
excitation,  by  any  known  means.    This  form 
of  death,  I  may  remark,  though  overlooked 
by  Bichat,  and  most,  if  not  all,  subsequent 
physiologists,  is,  notwithstending,  of  frequent 
occurrence.    It  has  in  practice  been  seen  in 
greatest  perfection  in  the  operation  of  gaseous 
poisons,  Sttdi  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
the  miaam  of  plague,  or  variola,  when  freely 
inspired ;  but  has  also  been  observed  to  fol- 
low the  application  of  some  vegeteble  poi- 
sons, particularly  the  prussic  acid,  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses,  or  under  very  fitvourable 
circnmstances.    A  drop,  for  example,  of  that 
acid,  introduced  into  a  vein,  has  been  ob- 
served, by  Magendie,  to  strike  the  subject  of 
the  experiment  as  instantaneously  dead  as 
would  a  thunderbolt 

But  to  return  from  this  digression:  .und^ 
the  second  head,  or  that  of  poisons  of  rep^ote 
or  sympathetic  action,  fall  the  principal  vege- 
table poisons.  In  this  division  we  £id 
qpiiMi,  pmuie  add^  woorara,  Hcimae^  "ttpat, 
and  other  strychnine  poisons,  AeiaJMvAni* 
Asm,  thom'Opple,  oxaUe  aeidf  in  most  cMes, 
aleokoi,  monkehood,  tobacco,  &c.  &c. ;  in  fact, 
the  leading  poisons  of  vegetable  origin.  Now 
the  fonMr,  or  section  of  poisons  of  local 
morbiflc  action,  contain*  the  great  ma^otity 
of  the  poisons  oi  the  mineral  kingdam,  c^^gr. 
copper^  eikfer,  tin,  mercury,  and  their  com- 
pounds, areenie,  in  some  measure,  barytie 
and  antimonial  poisons,  in  part,  th^  mineral 
acids,  and  concentrated  alkalies,  altogether, 
range  themselves  amongst  local  poisons. 
There  is,  unquestionably,  -a  large  dass  of 
vegetable  poisons  whose  action  is  likewise 
local :  in  numerical  amount,  indeed,  by  much 
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gkftl  cftUlogue  {  but  in  (Mint  of  IndltMuil 
importance  or  ^neral  interest,  thitf  class  of 
vegetable  noxious  substanoM  is  of  very  minor 
consequence.  Amongst  odier  reasons  we  aro 
nvrranted  in  neglecting  them  In  this  place, 
beeanse  their  operatioii  is  direct,*  local,  and 
imcompficated ;  because  they  are  quite  bIh 
saitable  6r  the  purposes  of  the'homSdde, 
hem  being  liable  to  eilbct  their  own  expnlsioli 
by  Tomiting,  and  from  being  freqneritiy  cha- 
ractatised  by  stnmg  sensible  qualities,  and 
from  befaig  further  inconyeniently  rapid  and 
striking  in  tbef r  operation ;  and  lastly, 
because  their  treatment  dlilbrs,  after  a  vary 
short  interval  from  the  tngeatioo,  licths  it  at 
all,  from  tha£  required  by  ordinary  local  inri-^ 
talion  oripHammation. 

With  the  preceding  observations  I  shall 
eoodude  the  present  address.  My  loasen 
for  oocupjring  the  time  of  the  society  with  a 
Aacourae  of  a  popular  comploxion,  and  having 
so  little  pretension  to  a  scientiftc  character,  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  naaoely,  to  leave  quite 
open  for  future  adoption,  any  order  or  principle 
of  prof,nfding  the  society  may  heraafier  think 
fit  to  prescribe  to  its  leotuiets.  I  have  had 
a  tether  private  object  in  this  line  of  con- 
dnd,  and  have  not  unwillingly  availed  myself 
ef  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  sodety 
some  matters  which,  though  of  a  slight  and 
superficial  desciiption,  if  considered  in  their 
relations  to  tozloological  sdenoe  or  practice, 
yet  have  seemed  to  me  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  interest,  or  unworthy  of  the  ear  of  the 
society.  These  aaay  be  oonddered  as  a  fon- 
tasia  prelude  to  the  principal  performance^ 
and  are  submitted,  not  without  diffidence,  to 
the  judgment  of  my  fellow  members. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels,  com' 
prising  a  new  view  of  the  Physio^ 
logy  of  the  Heart's  Action.  By  J. 
HoFB,  M.D.  Senior  Physiciaii  to 
the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary 
of  lipndon,  formerly  House  Phy- 
«ic^  and  Hpuse  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
&c.  &o. 

(amtmmd,) 

Pa&t  n.  is  dedicated  to  the  inflam- 
matory affectiona  of  the  hearb  and 
great  yestda,  under  the  heads  of  pe- 


ljQ8,'Caiuiii8,  and  uiflatnniatioif 
of  the  internal  membrane,  both  of 
{he  heart  and  arteries.  We  observei 
witii  pLeasiire,  that  Dr.  Hope  has  unir 
formly  followed  the  French  system* 
of  giving  precedence  to  the  morbid 
anatomy.  This  mode  of  airangement, 
obviously  imperative  in  those  dis- 
eases of  cavities  or  organs  which  are 
mainly  characterised  hy  altered  pkg** 
sical  conditions,  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  found  most  convenient 
and  impressive  in  aU  records  of  dis- 
ease. In  our  preceding  Number,  wq 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  fidelity 
and  truly  pictorial  vividness  of  Dr; 
Hope's  anatomical  descriptions.  As 
justifying  of  our  praise,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  model  for  the  ioiilxu 
tion  of  our  young  pathologists,  we 
would  willingly  quote,  if  our  limits 
did  not  forbid  us,  the  whole  of  his 
account  of  the  anatomical  characters 
of  pericarditis,  which  we  esteem  quite 
a  masterpiece  in  tins  order  of  writing. 
We  feel  scruples  in  violating  the 
unity  of  this  admirable  picture  by 
disconnected  citations,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  wtvk,  especially  to 
page  84. 

*\  The  anatomical  chaiacters  of  acute  in«> 
flammation  of  the  pericardium  are,  1.  preter<^ 
natural  redness  of  the  membrane ;  2.  ooagu-^ 
lable  lymph  adhering  to  its  surface  ;  and  3^ 
fluid  efilised  within  its  cavity." 

Again, 

"  1.  Pretemahtral  rednsts  tf  the  jMrlsor^ 
dium.  The  redness  very  seldom  pervadet 
the  whole  of  the  inflamed  portion.  It  presents 
itself  sometimes  in  numerous  small  scarlet 
specks  with  a  natural  isolour  of  the  Interten- 
vmg  membrane,  sometimes  in  spots  of  greatcf 
or  less  magnitude  formed  by  tiie  aggiemeim* 
tion  of  the  specks,  and  sometimes  in  patches 
of  considerable  exteUt  Even  these,  however, 
have,  almost  without  exception,  a  dotted  or 
mottled  character.  In  a  drawing  befoiv  tOBf 
which  I  made  from  a  case  of  very  acute  and 
rapid  pericarditis,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
reflected  membrane,  underneath  a  layer  of 
soft  primrose-coloured  lymph,  is  of  a  vivid, 
mottled  and  dotted  red.*' 

"  2.  CoagulabU    lymph    adhering    to    thi  < 
turface  of  the  pericardium, — The  inflamed 
pericardium  secretes  serum  end  lym^h  con- 
jointly, and  in  a,  fluid  state,  frOAi  th6  same 
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vesselfi.  Soom  after  the  a^cretlan  has  t$ke» 
place,  the  lymph  concretes,  while  the  serum 
remains  fluid.  The  former,  when  recent,  is 
of  a  paW  straw-colour,  and  of  a  soft,  tender 
cansistence,  becoming  ftimer  and  aoore  tena- 
cious as  it  grows  older.  Though  occasionally 
deposited  in  detached  lumps  and  spots,  it 
generally  forms  continuous  layers,  sometimes 
covering  a  portion  only,  hut  more  commonly 
the  whole,  or  nearly  tiie  whole,  of  the  peri-' 
cardium.  The  thickness  of  the  depoeitioo 
may  vary  from  a  line  to  an  inch ;  but,  from 
a  line  and  a  half  to  three  lines  is  its  ordinary 
mean.  Its  adherent  surface  is  smooth  ;  the 
opposite  is  rough  and  singularly  figured." 

**  3.  Fluid  ejfuged  within  the  canty  qf  the 
perieardiuwu — ^It  has  been  stated  that  seram 
is  effused  conjointly  with  lymph,  from  the 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  pericardium.  This 
fluid  is  sometimes  transparent,  and  either  of 
a  faint  yellow  more  or  less  tinged  with  green, 
as  that  of  the  interior  of  a  lemon,  or  of  a 
pale  fiiwn  colour;  at  other  times  it  is  less 
transparent,  but  very  seldom  milky  or  opake 
from  containing  particles,  filaments,  or  flakes 
of  imperfecdy  concrete  albumen.  Its  quan- 
tity, though  variable,  is  in  general  consider- 
able at  the  commencement;  that  is,  within 
the  first  two,  three,  or  (bur  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  unfrequentiy  amounting  to  more 
than  a  pint" 

**  The  muscuUr  substance  of  the  heart  is, 
in  general,  not  affected  by  pericarditis ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  rendered  redder  or  paler, 
browner  or  yellower,  harder,  softer,  or  more 
lacerable,  than  natural  These  changes  result 
from  inflammation  propagated  from  the 
pericardium  to  the  muscular  substance. 
They  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the 
article  Carditis." 

We  now  come  to  the  diagnosis  of 
pericarditis,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as,  and  very  often  is,  eminently 
doubtful  and  difficult.  Laennec  has 
classed  it  with  polypi  and  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  as  £sease8  which  he 
was  unable  to  recognize  with  cer* 
tainty;  and  he  terms  the  diagnosis 
of  pericarditis  a  kind  of  "  divina- 
tion/^ in  which  the  most  skilled  ob- 
server is  as  frequently  in  error  as 
successful,  (tom.  II.  p.  660.)  Dr. 
Hope  thus  enumerates  the  most  usual 
symptoms  of  the  disease  : — 

"  Acute  inflammatory  fever ;  a  pungent, 
burning,  lancinating  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  shooting  to  the  left  scapula,  shouI> 
der,  and  upper  arm,  but  rarely  descending 
below  the  elbow,  or  even  quite  to  it.  The 
pain   is  increased  by  full  inspiration,  by 


stfetcfaing  the  left  side,,  and  especially  by 
pressure  between  the.  pnecordial  ribs,  and 
forcing  the  epigastrium  upwards  underneath 
the  left  hypochondrlum.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  only  subacute,  the  pain  is  more  or 
less  dull,  and  does  not  laacinate.  The  next 
symptonu  are,  inability  of  lying  on  the  left 
side,  and  sometimes  in  any  posititm  hut  one, 
which  is  most  commonly  on  the  back  ;  dry 
cough;  hurried  respiration;  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  the  unpulse  of  which  is  semetimea  ' 
violent,  bounding,  and  regular,  though  its 
beats  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  unequal  in 
strength ;  at  other  timea  it  is  feeble,  flutter- 
ing, and  irregular;  pulse  always  frequent, 
and  generally,  at  the  onset,  full,  hard,  jerk- 
ing, and  often  with  a  thrilL  Somfltiaiiea  it 
maintains  these  characters  throaghfvat,  but 
more  commonly  it  becomes,  after  a  few  days, 
weaker  than  accords  with  the  strength  of  the 
heart's  action,  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  small, 
feeble,  intermittent,  irregular,  and  unequaL 
Occasionally  it  possesses  the  latter  chanietera 
from  the  commencement ;  whenever  they 
exist,  they  are  accompanied  by  dyspncea ;  a 
constrained  position,  deviation  from  which 
induces  a  feeling  of  suffocation;  extreme 
anxiety  ;  a  peculiar  drawn  or  contracted 
appearance  of  the  features,  occasionally  with 
the  sardonic  grin;  iaintness,  constant  jactiti^ 
tion,  insupportable  distress  and  alarm,  cold 
perspiration,  and,  finally,  from  obstruction  of 
the  circulation,  by  intumescence  and  lividity 
of  the  fiure  and  extremities." 

He  afterwards  describes  ^epky^ 
sical  signs,  pp.  108  and  110.  We 
must  confess  that  these  physical  in- 
dications, common  as  they  are  to  a 
vast  number,  not  only  of  the  cMrganic, 
but  of  the  functional  derangements 
of  the  heart,  appear  to  us  almost 
valueless  in  the  proofe  of  differential 
diagnosis.  Dr.  Hope's  plan  of  treat- 
ment we  think  most  judicious  and 
efficient.  Prompt  and  copious  deple- 
tion from  the  arm  at  first,  and  by 
covering  the  region  of  the  heart  witii 
leeches,  with  the  other  antiphlogistic 
measures,  constitute,  of  coarse,  the 
leading  features  of  his  practice,  and 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  But 
he  justly  continues,  "  the  antij^o- 
gistic  treatment  alone  is  not  to  be 
relied  on." — ^p.  120.  "  Antiphlofgiatic 
measures  can  neither  prevent  »lihe 
effusion  of  lymph,  nor  with  atty 'de- 
gree of  certainty^  cause  its  alisorp- 
tion.    Mercury  can  do  thk,   as  is 
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trunblf  cKsplayed  in  iritiB :  marcmy, 
tlierefore,  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
practitioner." — p.  1*21. 

His.  remarks  on  adhesion  of  the 
pericatdium  are  valuable,  and  in  some 
respects  novel. — Vide  pp.  126  and 
127.  We  think  his  observation  that, 
^'  I  have  never  examined  a  case  of 
eoinplete  adhesion  of  the  pericar- 
dium, withoat  finding  enlargement 
of  the  heart — ^generally  hypertrophy 
vith  dilatation,"  deserving  of  much 
attention.  He  thus  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  co-exiBtence  of  these  two 
atructnral  changes : — 

**  Hdw  adhesion  occasions  hypertrophy  is 
easily  understood;  for  the  organ  must  in- 
ereose  its  contractile  energy,  in  order  to  con- 
•tend  against  the  obstacle  which  the  adhesion, 
by  ahackling  its  movements,  presents  to  the 
due  discharge  of  its  function;  and,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  hypertrophy,  in- 
'tereased  action  leads  to  increase  of  nutrition. 
The  CBOfe  of  the  co-existent  dilatation  is  not 
leaaniaaiilest    As  the  shackled  organ  trans- 
ndts  its  contents  with  difficulty,  it  is  con- 
alantly  in  a  state  of  greater  congestion  than 
natufal,  and,  as  is  more  fully  explained  in 
the  article  on  dilatation,  permanent  distention 
is  the  most  effiMitive  cause  of  this  affection. 
When  the  muscular  substance  is  softened, 
■a  frequently  happens,  dilatation  takes  place 
much  more  readily,  in  consequence  of  the 
dencient  elasticity  or  tone    of  the  heart's 
parietes." 

Now,  without  at  all  disputing  the 
justness  of  this  reasoning,  we  think 
that  the  inflammatory  process  itself, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  pseudo-mem- 
faranouB  attachments,  may  in  many 
cases  be  also  the  parent  of  the  hyper- 
tiophic  dilatation.  "  Wherever," 
soys  Andral,  (Clin.  Med,  t.  III. 
p.  -460),  "  the  muscles  of  organic 
Ule'ar^  in  contact  with  an  inflamed 
BOdmbrane,  whether  mucous  or  serous, 
they  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
bcidome  the  seat  of  a  more  active 
mitlritioii.  This  is  especially  mani- 
lest  in  tiie  muscular  coat  of  the 
stonadh,  intestines,  and  bladder, 
wihea  their  mucous  investment  is  af- 
febtodiwSth  chfonic  inflammation." 
He  appeals  to  many  cases  in  which 
he  has  witnessed  hypertrophy  of  the 


walls  of  tile  heart,  with  or  without 
modification  of  its  cavities,  evidently 
ori^nating  in  an  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation,  either  of  the  pericar- 
dinm,  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
t)te  heart,  or  of  the  aorta.  Carditis  is  a 
disease  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
Indeed,  muscular  tissue  in  general, 
is  singularly  exempt  from  inflamma- 
tory action;  its  purulent  infiltration 
being  most  commonly,  if  not  always, 
referrible  to  suppuration  of  the  intes- 
tinal cellular  structure.  Dr.  Hope 
quotes  from  Dr.  Latliam,  one  case  of 
universal  carditis,  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  example  on  record.  "  Par- 
tial carditis,"  says  he,  "  is  not  very 
uncommon,  &c." — ^p.  134. 

Chap.  III.  contains  an  admirable 
history  of  arteritis,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  just  discrimination  of 
the  post  mortem  appearances,  which 
are  really  symbols  of  pre-existent 
disease,  from  those  which  are  merely 
cadaveric.  One  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  the  recent  French  works,  the 
Traite  of  Bertin,  edited  by  BouiIlaud« 
is  disfigured  by  most  total  mis- appre- 
hensions of  the  nature  of  these  ap- 
pearances. Redness  of  the  internal 
membrane  is,  by  these  writers,  uni- 
formly ascribed  to  previous  inflamr 
matory  disease ;  and  since  a  red  tinge 
'is  far  frt)m  uncommon  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  aorta  and  large 
vessels,  they  have  been  compelled 
into  the  gratuitous  admission  of  a 
disease  without  symptoms.  Laennec 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  various  shades  of 
scarlet,  violet,  and  purple  dye»  are, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  pro- 
duced by  cadaveric  imbibition  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Our 
author  has  described  all  these  ap- 
pearances and  experiments  with  fide- 
lity and  precision,  and  has  adopted 
the  views  of  Laennec.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  more  decided  order  of  ap- 
pearances, furnishing  the  evidence  of 
inflammation. 

"Whether  redness  be  due  to  vascularity 
alone,  or  to  this  conjoined  with  imbibition. 
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iU.  tniliinwiitory  nature  it  knowta  bgr  the  pn^ 
a994e  of  other  aiiBtonucgl  cbargfiter*  of  inflain-. 
matioB.  These  are  thickening,  swelling;, 
and  puffiness  of  the  inner  membrane ;  an 
effhsion  of  lymph  on  either  its  free  or  adhe- 
tent  aur&ce' ;  and  a  preternatural  yascularlty^ 
with  softening  and  thickening  of  the  middle 
arterial  coat  £ach  of  the  coats,  also*  may 
be  separated  from  the  other  with  much 
greater  fiicility  than  natural,  by  scraping 
w4th  the  nail  or  scalpel.  The  Internal  and 
middle  coats,  in  short,  present  all  the  phenop 
mena  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  as  it 
displays  itself  in  other  membranes." 

We  cannot  withhold  our  pnise 
from  the  aecoont  of  the  abrasions,  or 
ulcers,  as  they  have  been  less  pro- 
pedy  termed,  of  the  internal  mem<- 
brane,  in  pp.  151,  152,  153.  Dr. 
Hope  proceeds  to  the  morbid  altera^ 
tions  in  the  coats  of  arteries,  which 
appear  to  be  of  chronic  formation. — 

"  The  most  simple  morbid  alteration  is,  a 
loss  of  elasticity,  generally,  accompanied  with 
increased  density  and  opacity,  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery.  Thia  state  is  sufficient  of  itself  ta 
give  rise  to  dilatation,  because  (as  will  b^ 
more  fully  explained  under  the  head  of  dila- 
tation of  the  aorta)  the  elasticity  and  tone  of 
an  artery  are  the  powers  by  which  it  resists 
the  distending  force  of  the  blood. 

^  The  next  and  the  most  common  oMrbid 
lypearance  is  that  of  small,  opake,  straw- 
coloured  spots,  immediately  underneath  the 
lining  membrane,  with  slight  inequality  and 
corrugation  of  the  membrane  around  them. 
At  a  more  advanced  period  the  depoeittona 
form  considerable,  slightly  elevated  patchet, 
which  becoming  confluent,  sometimes  over- 
spread the  whole  surface.  Some  of  these 
patches  have  much  the  appearance  and  con- 
sistence of  bee's-waz,  or  cheese,  though  in 
general  their  cohesion  and  flexibility  are 
greater.  These  are  usually  denominated 
steatomatous.  Others,  presenting  nearly  the 
same  colour,  have  a  fibrous  or  ligamentous 
appearance;  white  others,  again,  are  more 
translucent,  white,  and  elastic,  like  cartilage, 
or  fibro-caitUage." 

His  description  of  the  s3rmptoms 
of  arteritis  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
siibject,  necessarily  imperfect.  The 
disease  is,  indeed,  eminently  obscure, 
and  will,  we  fancy,  rarely  be  recog- 
nized, except  in  the  anatomical 
theatre.  In  the  treatment,  p.  175, 
Dir.  Hope  recommends  mercury,  un- 
der certain  limitations.  In  a  sus- 
pected case,  in  the  clinical  wards  of 
Edinburgh,  we  have  seen  mercury 


eihibited  with  advantage,  by  tliat 
enlightened  and  sagaeiouS'  pfayiaictan* 
Professor  Alison. 

Part  III.  being  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganic affections,  is  necessarily  the 
most  bulky  and  most  importEUit;  The 
first  chapter  ti«at8  of  Hypertrophy-^ 
a  disease  which  has  ondy  of  late 
years  been  analysed  with  sdentifie 
precision,  and  distinguished  by  a  just 
nomenclature,  from  the  alterations  of 
capacity  of  the  cavities,  with  wludi 
it  is  often,  but  not  necessivily,  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Hope  has,  in  p. '  1 87, 
very  distinctiy  characteriaed-tiie  se- 
veral varieties  of  hypertrophy,  judi- 
ciously dincarding  tiie  terms  aetwf 
and  paeaive  aneurism  of  Gorvisart, 
which,  as  often  inconsistent  with'  the 
actual  state*  of  anatomical  science, 
cannot  be  too  soon  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. The  exact  description  of  hy- 
pertrophy, in  pp.  183,  184,  ia>  fol- 
lowed, pp.  187,  188,  by  an  anal3rsis 
of  the  causes  in  which  it  has  its 
origin. 

Section  III.  ocmtains,  compressed 
within  a  few  pages*  an  admirable 
explanation  of  the  order  and  mode 
in  which  the  several  compartments  of 
the  heart  undergo  organic  changes, 
from  an  obstacle  before  them  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation.  We  strongly 
recommend  this  section  to  the  atten- 
tive peilisal  of  the  reader,  as  it  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  most  simple,  yet 
perfect  key,  to  an  extremely  intricate 
and  perplexing  subject,  which  has  yet 
been  given. 


A  Critical  and  Experimental  Essay 
on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood; 
especially  observed  in  the  Minute  and 
Capillary  Vessels  of  the  Batrachia, 
and  of  Fishes,  By  Marshall 
Hall,  M.D,  F.R.S.  E.M.R.I. 
M.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  187,  Ten 
.  Plates.  London,  1831 ;  R.  B. 
Seely. 

This  work  is  a  critical  and  experi- 
mental examination  of  the  received 
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opinions  of  the  most  celebnMM'filljp^ 
siologittB  on  the  cinmlatiqa  of  the 
blood  ;  and  the  authof.  endeavoun  to 
oveitum  iMDy  of  the  doetrines.of  his 
predecessors.  He  faithfullj  extracts 
their  ststements,  offers  his  comments 
thereon*  details  his  inferences  from 
similar  experiments  performed  by 
himself,  and  very  often  anriyes  at 
opposite  conclusions.  As  the  greater 
part  of  this  production  consists  iu 
extracts  from  most  of  the  modern 
works  oBt  physiology,  we  need  not 
insert  quotations ;  and,  therefore,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  cita- 
tioa  of  most  of  the  author's  original 
opinions. 

In  a  well  written  prefiEUse,  Dr. 
Hall  lays  down  admirable  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  physiologists  in  ex- 
perimenting on  animals  ;  and  among 
other  curious  hcta  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

*'  The  ftct  of  the  removal  of  the  endre 
hrain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  the  firog,  without 
the  immediate  extinction  of  life,  conjoined 
with  the  similar  operation  upon  the  chick  in 
the  egg,  on  the  third  day  of  incubation,  with- 
out interfering  either  with  its  life  or  develop- 
memt^  sufficiently  establishes  the  independ- 
ence of  the  circulation  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  dedii- 
dble  from  the  experiments  of  Whytt  or 
Spallansani ;  of  Dr.  Philip  or  M.  Fiourens. 

**  But  the  latter  fact,  together  with  that  of 
ioHuses  bom  perfectly  grown  without  either 
biain  of  spinal  marrow,  seems  to  show  that 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  secretion  are 
equally  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow/' 

Dr.  Hall  argues  powerfiilly  that 
the  true  capillaries  are  dissimilar  to 
minute  arteries  and  yeine.  "  They 
do  not  become  smaller  by  subdivision, 
nor  larger  by  conjunction  ;  but  they 
are  chmracterized  by  continue  and 
successive  union  and  division  or  anas- 
tomoses, whilst  they  retain  a  nearly 
uniform  diameter."  Our  author 
thinks  it  erroneous  to  speak  of  capil- 
hury 'arteries,  or  capillary  veins.  The 
capillaries  are  a  distinct  set  of  vessels. 
We  are  mthet  surprised  at  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  "  that  there  is  not 
in  any  published  work,  any  accurate 
aceouft  of  the  .minute  and  capillary 
veasds  and  ciicoktioB ;  or  any  ac- 


lar  flB  oi>dw  mbnfce  and*  capil- 
lary circalatiQtt  ia  the  Iva^  *'  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  first  part  of  thif 
proposition,  but.  we.  are  ready  to 
admit  that  the  author's  description  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  lungs  is;  perhaps; 
one  of  the  best  hxtberto  ofibred.  He 
thinks  the  circle  performed  by  the 
Uood  may  be  divided  into  four 
arcs  :  of  these,  the  heart  is  the  first; 
the  arteries  the  second,  the  capillaries 
the  third,  and  veins  the  fourth.  H6 
cites  the  remarks  of  Galea. on  the 
valvular. structure  of  the  heart;  and 
then  quotes  the  whole  of  the  iilus* 
trious  Harvey's  description  of  the 
circulation.  We  have  next  the  opini- 
ons of  Haller  and  Spallanzaai;  but 
not  a  word  about  those  of  Servetus. 
Had  Dr.  Hall  perused  Dr..  Sigmoad's 
translation  of  Servetus's  work,  we 
are  satisfied  he  would  not  have  passed 
over  the  strong  claims  of  that  unfor- 
tunate individual  to  a  correct  view  of 
the  cicoulation.  The  opinions  of 
John  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Barry,  come 
next  in  order,  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  an  inquiry  *'  of  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  the  heart  on  the  circula<» 
lion."  To  this  is  added  evidence  of 
the  muscularity  of  the  arteries. .  Our 
author  denies  the  power  of  irritability 
in  the  true  capUlaries,  and  of  course 
is  opposed  to  Dr.  Philip. 

He  next  examines  "  the  influence 
of  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration, upon  the  venous  circulation^'* 
and  in  common  with  Laennec,  does 
ample  justice  to  Dr.  Barry's  disco- 
very. He  examines  Dr.  Philip's  ar- 
gument on  tlie  other  side  ;  and  cour 
eludes,  "  but  1  confiass,  I  think  it  still 
remains  to  be  determined,  where  the 
influence  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  begins ;  or  in 
other  words,  how  far  it  extends  from 
the  thorax  itself." 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  on  the 
"  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  upon  the  circulation,"  in 
which  we  find  an  account  of  the  ex-^ 
periments  of  Spallanzani,  Fontana. 
Whytt,  LegaUois,  Philip,  CUft, 
Fiourens,  Brachet,  &c. 
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Hie  oapadiaeiits  .joitilnMl  by 
Whytt,  now  almoet  f orgotteft»  jne  ap- 
|NKijyrittlely  intMdilced,  ts  tbey  go  U) 
prove.*  that  the  contraction  ^br  the 
%eart,  after  Its  remqyal  from  the 
bq^  Ift4i0i  no  iXQfiOEit  a.iliaoovery  aa 
iDaiiy.wiBlnflr«0UB%o4nnguie; «  InoD^ 
cafletiiB  oonCnustiMt  dfuie  hctat  con* 
tiaiiedf'at  tiksiOKfintiiOmjoiMthoun 
nApr  tii6  d6CollAliaft«.  and  daadniction 
of  iba.  -^flpiaal  •  maaErow  of-:  a  frog, 
Varionav  expenaanto  of.  ^t^  kind, 
aeain«to  pnive  diat,  .from  the  moment 
oi^  the  abatnactJoo  -of-  the  hrain  and 
apjpal  mBnow,  the  ixritahility  of  the 
heart  b^ioa  to  ivl^  Tfae^drcdation 
18  first  enfeebled,  than  lost,  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  system, 
then  in  parts  less  and  less  remote. 

JDr..Hall  haB> repeated  many  of  the 
experiments  of  Legallois,  Philip*  and 
Flourens  and  often  dissents  from 
tiie  conchisions  oif  these  distinguished 
physidogists. 

The  limits  by  which  we  are  neces- 
iarily  circumscribed,  otdige  us  to  de- 
abst  ftwa  Anther  analysis,  and  we 
must  (Content  ourselves*  with  intro- 
dnctng'  the  author's  tedtpitulation  of 
Ihe  promifient  points  of  thii^  able 
esafty:  We  congratidate  Dr.  Hall 
on  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he 
haapToifecnted  his  inquiries ;  and  we 
are  satisfied,  that  this'  work  will 
'graMJjrtdd  to*  hirwell  earned -repu- 
^ttdcmi  '.Itf proves  him  to  be  an  able 
*plnpitoh)gist,'  and  afibrds  additional 
«fktenoe  4ii  trtteatatitm.  of  the  accu- 
meybf  mtist  of  'his  original  views, 
aaa  voHiminous  writer  -on  tins  prac- 
tne  of' medicine.  Tb»  foHowing,  is 
iBt,  Ifill'S  r^capiftilation : — 


:r 


tocvMehihe  Att^nCion  of  the 

,Mien|Uk  pbfucifAJs..partic«lul]r  caUcd  in 
the  prccediQg  essay,  are  : 

"  1.'  The  dUtinctioD  between  the  ultimate 
miniit^  arteHes,  the  true  capfnaries,  and  the 
Htm  J9aUftxA  mhimetfunlf  of  the  veins ; 
ty  *<.JL  fh»«nveeMive4iviitoasoftheBilattte 
aj^teries,  the  continual,  coi^iuu^ona  and  re- 
divisions  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  successive 
'conjunctions  and  occasional  anastomoses  of 
•Hie  whis;   .  "        ' 
.    *^  3.  T^  characteristic  rapid  flow  of  the 


blood  alon^  theart^ries.§nd,ita  retarded  flow 
along  the  capillaries  and  veins  ; 

"  i.  The  singular  .dUn^reiMey  if  the  form 
and  distribution  of  these  vesM^  -  in  ytike  sys- 
temic and  puln^nary.  jy#tems,{  |esyieqially» 

"  5.  The  mof e  abrunt  ^vl^oi^  qf  >V  '^^^ 
ries,  the  more  crowded  ni^ber  pf ,  the  ,capil- 
laries,  and  the  abrupt  formation  otf  the  veins, 
in  the  latter; 

*'  6.  The  extenave  power  of  the  heart  in 
the  circulation,  the  irritability  of  the  arteries, 
the  want  of  evidence  of  irritability  *^n  the 
true  capillaries,  and  the  effect  of  the  respira- 
tory and  other  muscular  ihotions  upon  the 
course  of  the  blood  along  the  veins ; 

"  7.  The  doubt  whether  the  tnia  eapilla- 
ries  be  real  vessels  or  mere  canals  ; 

''  8.  The  temporary  independence  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  minute  and 
capillary  circulation,  of  the  brain  and  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis  ; 
•  **  9.  The  power  of  the  heart./to  continue 
the  circulation  in  the  minute  and  capillary 
vesselsi  after  its  entire  removal  from  the 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Le- 
gallois ; 

,"  10.  The  independence  of  tlie  circulation 
of  respiration  and  of  that  part  of  the  medulla 
on  which  respiration  depends,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  M.  Flourens ; 

"11.  The  independence  of  the  capillary 
circulation  of  a  part,  upon  that  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow  from  which  it  derives  its 
nerves,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Legal- 
lois  and  the  original  opinion  of  M.  Flourens ; 

"  12.  The  extraordinary  difference  of  re- 
moving the  brain  and  medullse,  at  once,  and 
in  successive  portions  at  distinct  intervals ; 

**  13.  The  erroneous  mode  of  explanation 
of  this  &ct,  given  by  Legallois;  another 
suggested ;  '  ' 

"  14.  The  temporary  independence  of  the 
circulation  in  the  minute  and  capillary  ves- 
sels, of  the  entire  nerVous  masses,  Brain, 
medullse,'  and  ganglia ;  '^ 

"  15.  The  effect  of  opium  *and'  alcohol 
upon  the  batrachia ;      •    -  *     - 
•     "  16.  The  effect  of  aIcohora]f>pTied:to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  upon  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  the  circulation ; 

"  17.  The  effect  of  crushing  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow ;  compared  with 

"  18.  The  effect  of  crushing  other  organs 
or  parts,  upon  the  circulatioh  ; 

'^  19.  The  general  sympathy  of  these  dif- 
ferent organs  proved  by  these  exjieriments ; 
and  •     ; 

'  "20.  The  vrant  of  any'physiol6gical  df- 
ducition  as  to  the  natural  fimctiofts  of  the 
parts  thefnselves  indlvldtiany ; 

"  21.  The  effects  of  hrritants  applied  to 
the  web,  upon  the  vessels  wUch  pass  between 
its  membranes ;  -  ^   ' 

"22:  The  impossibility  oT'lbhnfng  any 
•deduction  from  ^is  experiment|Upo»  th« 
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nature    and  AmcClan  9f   the  true  capilla- 
ries; 

"  2S,  The  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
caudal  heart  or  ventricle  In  the  eel : 

"  t4  The  test  of  muscular  structure  af- 
Ibrded  by  water  of  temperatures  moderately 
holier  than  that  of  the  Mood.'* 

"*  The  BkBory  of  opinioBon  tiie  sul^ieeCt  of 
this  essay,  is  as  Ibllows : 

**  r.  There  is  no  accurate  account  of  the 
tfmtomy  of  the  minute  and  eapiltary  vessels ; 
the  sketch  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  given  by 
MsAp^fai,  is^  hotrarer,  a  literary  ouriosity, 
and.  highly  iuterestlag,  considering  its  early 
date ; 

**  S.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  first 
amply  proved  ftom  anatomy  and  experiment 
by  Ihrvey ; 

*'2.  Harvey,  Haller,  and  SpaUauEani^alike 
ened  in  denying  a  muscular  power  to  the 
arteries; 

*•  4.  Bichat  doubly  erred»  1.  by  denying 
die  muscular  power  to  the  arteries,  and  2.  by 
aaerihitig  a  power  to  the  capillaries  of  which 
there  ia  hkh«rto  no  proof; 

"  5.  Hu<itcr  »3ems  first  to  have  had  clear 
views  of  die  muscular  power  of  the  arteries ; 

**  6.  The  proof  of  the  irritability  of  the 
arteriea  was  still  dellcieut,  until  thie  disco- 
very of  an  artery  which  actually  pulsates, 
ind«pend«iitly  of  the  heart,  in  some  of  the 
hatrachia; 

*'  7.  The  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure 
in  aiding  the  drculation  in  the  veins,  was 
clearly  suggested  by  Huzham,  but  actually 
proved  by  experiment,  by  Dr.  Barry; 

"  8.  The  opinion  of  Haller,  in  regard  to 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre,  is  still, 
under  certain  Undtations,  the  true  one  ; 

"  9.  The  voluntary  and  involuntary  mus- 
cfea  alike  renin  their  hrritaUHty  for  a  time, 
afto'  their  coB^anunication  with  the  nervous 
system  is  cut  off;  both  gradually  lose  it ; 

"10.  The  experiment  of  removing  the 
btmfai  and  spinal  marrow,  and  of  watching 
tht  tttct  on  die  heart  and  capillary  drcula- 
iSoii,  hdoqgs  to  a  fofmer  day,  and  espedaDy 
to  Witytt  and  Spallaasani  f 

"  il.  The  repetitions  of  this  experiment 
by  L^^ols,  Dr«  Philip,  M.  Flourens,  and 
M.  Brachet  are,  in  my  opinion,  less  sads- 
laetanF  than  the  original  experiments  of 
Whytt  and  Spallansani,  having  occupied  less 
time,  and  consequently  aflbrd^d  less  scope 
for  observation ; 

"  I2k  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  added 
to  the  o^ghial  experiments,  except  the  im- 
portant fact  of  the  difference  between  remov- 
ing the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  at  onee, 
and  by  portions  at  distant  intervals,  a  fiict 
discovered  by  Legallois ; 

"  13.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
opinioM  of  the  more  modern  experimenters 

▼Oit.  t. 


appear  to  me  to  be    unfounded ;    for  ex- 


*'  14.  <1.)  The  ofAnioh  ^  I«eg»Uoi%  that 
to  destroy  a  portion. of  the, spinal  marrow 
annihilates  the  circulation  in  the  parts  which 
derive  their  nerves  from  it ;  and 

**  15.  (2.)  That  of  U.  Plouraos,  that  the 
circulatimi  depends  upon  that*  pact  of  |he 
medulla,  on  whioh  respindioa  depends/' 

^  The  autiior  annoimces  "  an  aaaly- 
uh  and  comparison  of  the  worita  of 
Legtaiois,  Philip,  Bell,  FloiiTens. .  &o. 
on  the  nervous  system ;  and  is  likfe- 
wiae  engaged  in  a  series  of  eqierl- 
ments,  ontbefimctian  ofre^iration." 
We  wish  him  every  suoeess  in  hu  il- 
lustrations of  this  important  fiinctioi^ 
in  the  animal  economy. 


Wlmmittattt  fflttiUal  iOorfrtp. 


.  February  25th,  183S. 
Mr.  Chinnook  in  the  Chair. 

Tua  minutes   of   the  last  maetiag 
having  been  read  and  oonfirmed* 

M,  Halma  Grand  was  olseted'  an 
honorary  member,  and  Messrs.  Grif- 
fiths, Afidart,  Leese,  jun.«nd  Hodges, 
ordinary  members  of  tfaesodety. 

Dr.  Fergusson  then  adverted  to 
the  conduct  of  1>r.  Wilson  FUiip,  in 
Atill  advertising  his  panqpUiet  on 
cholera  as  "  dn^vm  up  at  the  nqHest 
of  the  Westminster  Medksal  Somt^r 
and  th6ught  that  some  innnnrnr 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  so* 
ciety's  name  being  made  uee  of 
without  authority. 

The  Freudent  called  him  to  oidsr, 
and  observed  thot  as  the  nuijrfff  Ind 
been  considered  and  '^qr^md  of,  it 
would  be  neeesaary  far  all  Iblure 
remark*  to  be  addieiied  to  tiie  oom- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Gilekrest  then  stated  tfant  it 
was  said  in  a  leepeotabie  journal, 
that  he  had  passed  an  eulogium  o^ 
tiie  Central  Board  of  Heakh,  whieh 
he  denied  having  done.  He  then 
said    that    he .  bui    observed   that 
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printed  papers,  on  the  progress  of 
cholera,  had  been  distributed  to  the 
members,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
khowmg  whether  this  was  usual — 
whether  it  waa  proper  ? 

Dr.  Stewart  then  stated  that  he 
wai^  desirous  of  setting  himself  right 
with  the  profession,  in  regard  to  a 
petition  concerning  the  cholera  which 
he  had  ^gned.     It  had  gone  forth  to 
the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press,  that  this  petition  alluded 
to  the  question  of  contagion,  whereas 
it  merely  asked  for  a  new  inquiry  on 
the  nature  of  the  cholera  said  to  be  at 
present*  in  London.      The  President 
then  said  that  he  hoped  the  members 
would  condense  their  observations  as 
much    as  possible  ;    and  that  each 
should  only  rise  once,  so  as  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  ;  and  remarked  that  on  a 
late  occasion  there  had  been  any  thing 
but  the  dignified^  conduct  they  ought 
to  have  exhibited.     According  to  the 
laws  of  the  society,  the  first  half-hour 
was '  allotted  to  the  introduction  of 
interesting  cases,  which  any  gentle- 
man   might  deem  proper  to    bring 
before  the  society  ;  after  which  he 
shoidd  call  upon  Dr.  Epps  to  open 
the  discusflion. 

'Mr.  Hooper  said  that  as  the  first 
half-hour  was  allotted  for  interesting 
cases,  he  would  lay  before  the  society 
some  cases  of  cholera,  which  had 
fallen  under  his  observation  within 
the  list  two  or  three  days ;  more 
especially  as  it  had  1>een  said  that 
there  were  no  new  cases  in  the  Bo- 
Tough.  There  had  been  three  new 
oases  between  Sunday  and  I'uesday. 
He  remarked  that,  under  proper 
treatment,  patients  would  be  appa- 
rently relieved,  and  yet  sink  as  rapidly 
«B  they  had  rallied.  He  should  beg 
leave  to  correct  Dr.  James  Johnson 
for  a  mistake  which  he  had  fallen 
into  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
ca^eB.  Dr.  J.  had  been  informed  by 
the  nurse  that  the  patient  had  made 
water,  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
liquid  passed  came  from  the  bowels. 


Dr.  J.  Johnson  inquired  how  he  as 
certained  that } 

.Mr.  Hooper  answered,  by  the 
smell,  and  likewise  from  the  assertion 
of  the  woman  herself.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  post  mortem 
appearances,  and  added  that  his  chief 
motive  in  rising  was  to  state  that 
there  had  been  some  new  cases  in 
the  Borough,  and  that  there  were 
modified  cases  continually  occurring. 
The  President  then  called  upon 
Dr.  Epps  to  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Epps  said  that  he  believed  the 
question  to  be  considered  that  evening 
was,  whether  the  symptoms  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Asiatic  cholera;  and 
whether  the  choleira  in  London  was, a 
new  disease  or  not?  (Hear,  hear). 
As  it  was  said  that  the  symptoms 
were  similar  to  those'  of  the  disease 
in  India,  he  had  had  a  paper  printed, 
and  sent  round  among  the  members 
to  save  time.  The  first  column  con- 
tained the  Indian  symptoms,  extracted 
from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Foote, 
of  the  17th  Regt. ;  the  next  is  the 
remarkable  case  of  John  James  ;  the 
next  three  occurred  this  present 
month  ;  while  the  last  three  took 
place  at  Rotherhithe,  during  the 
month  of  August. 

The  Doctor  said  that  if  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  from  similarity 
of  symptoms,  identity  of  disease,  then 
this  is  the  Indian  cholera ;  but  he 
thought  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
inferring  any  such  thing;  and  the 
Central  Board  of  Health  had  acknow- 
ledged that  similarity  of  symptoms  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  cholera, 
in  the  case  of  Florence  Sullivan,  and 
it  should  seem  that  the  post  mortem 
appearances  are  alone  to  be  depended 
on.  Dr.  Epps  then-  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  pathological  appearances 
found  on  examining  John  James  and 
Mrs.  Roberts,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  they  greatly  resembled  the  mor- 
bid appearances  which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Indian  practionerki.  A 
great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  ^up- 
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pression  of  urine,  but  he  thought  th«it 
it   would  require  great  delicacj   of 
discernment  to  prove  this  suppression 
in  cases  of  females,  especisuly  when 
th^   spasms  were  very  urgent.     It 
speared    that    Mrs.    Roberts    had 
pawned  her  flannel  petticoat  the  day 
before  she  was  attacked,  in  cnrder  to 
get  gin ;  and  ypt  her  liver  was  said 
to  Ibe  healthy.     He  believed  that  spi- 
rituous liquors  had  always  a  peculiar 
effect  on  the  liver,  and  yet  this  case 
was  adduced  as  a  case  of  cholera. 
Prom  these  facts  he  thought  we  were 
not  justified  in  inferring  identity  from 
similarity,  at  least,  not  without  fur- 
ther evidence.     He  then  proceeded 
lb  examine  the  question  of  contagion, 
and  said,  that  as  yet  there  had  been 
no  proofs  of  contagion  in  London, 
though  great  numbers  were  continu- 
ally visiting  the  sick  in  their  apart- 
ments. He  visited  a  house  yesterday, 
where  there  were  a  man  and  child 
lying  dead  of  the  disease,  and  sixty 
Irish    women    were    waking   them, 
some  of  them  lying  on  the  corpses. 
He  thought  that  there  was  a  great 
severity  in  the  present  cholera,  from 
its  rapid  fatality,  patients  being  seized 
in  the  morning,  and  dead  at  night; 
many  of  them  being  seized  at  four  in 
the  morning,  the  hoiir  when  the  In- 
dian cholera  generally  seized  its  vic- 
tims ;  from  the  rapid  prostration  of 
strength,  it  not  being  by  any  means 
so  rapid  in  the  common  cholera,  and 
al§o  from  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
voice,  which  was  so  unusual,  that  no 
language  could  describe  it.     He  did 
not  mean  to  explain  this  severity  of 
the  disease  1^  by  ,  supposing  a  trans - 
plantation  of  the  Indian  cholera,  but 
thought  thit  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  .peculiar    circumstances     under 
which  "  the    disease  was  developed, 
owing  to  fliQ  state  of  the  atmpsphere, 
the  barbn^etric  pressure,  and  the  there 
mometrjip .  ch^inges,      There   was.  at 
present  fi  peculiar  diarrhcEa  very  ge- 
nerally'jbr'evalent,  which  he  thought 
was  ow^ifie  io  ^  ^  ce^ts^n  constitution 
of  the   atmosphere,   and  which,   co- 


operating*,wiJih.|thfi  ,grei;t,d€^ifri,^ion 
.  among .tljp  pq<3fr,  gffeajti^;  tha^.^t^  J?^d 

.beeu  fQE;^i©[,i[^.,i^t4nty  y««i»,>.tl|e 
want  of  clothi^a^/^f»^4iflg»iltbe 
exposure  tp;  j^e;  4qqLt  ^^  ^t^^aj^i  and 
subsequently  tft,  th^  cpjd^gf  i^hqpiigtt, 
with  bad  a^d  in^uftei^T^t  jfpp^Hi^re 
more  than  enough  t9  a^oiuifc.fpfiMif- 

ther  stated  thati  tb«  qo»m9flt,.fti^4iOf 
the  poor  at  px69mt*^lW9^grfe^S'\f^^d 
bad  salt  fish,  j  fie,  thougl^t  tfep  JJiWjOf 
cholera  more  gj^nernjly  ;prie;^^^ijj)ed 
among  the  higher  thun  the;  ,|lq;vf^i^ 
classes,  and  again  adduced  th^.exm- 
ple  of  the  Irish  waking. their  cholQi^c 
dead:  he  considered  that,  the j  m^t 
rather  to  drink  whiskey  and  ojth^r 
spirits,  than  for  any  respect  for  ||be 
dead. — f Cries  of  no,  no>  order. J,,  Tlhe 
Doctor  concluded,  by  saying,;  r  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidencie^lo 
enable  us  to  advocatje  the  opinion  fi^t 
this  disease  was  the  Indian  cho^e^, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  set  of  bejings 
were  justified  in  passing  a»  JBiU  wl^h 
would  injure  commerce  so  mat^jf^ty 
— (Loud  and  continued,  applause.),  ^if^ 

Dr.  Webster  thought  it  'WovM  be 
more  advantageous  to  disqp.S9  Tf  ^hei* 
the  cholera  be  a  new.di|e^el^se.i[H^  ii^|, 
than  whether  it  be  ident^a^  ivirij^yithe 
Indian  malady ;  whether  it  })Q,i|i'idf^ 
a  nova  pestis^  of  so  vinaliefM:'.^  p^^^ilip 
that,  as  had  been  well  expr^ess^rjn 
that  society,  a  wall  of  bra^apouJtdiActt 
keep  it  out.  If  it  be  only,  anjoj^  di^ 
ease  under  a  new  form»  it  .>fouU>f2Qt 
be  the  experience  of  the  ar^iyi^  n^YS'. 
and  Indian  practitioners  which  iKpuld 
be  needed,  but  of  those  Lon^QP-phyr 
sicians  and  surgeons  ^ht^  ,<^  \i$f]l 
acquainted  vyrith  the,c(]^itu;^Qa,«Ml4 
diseases  of  the  poor.  TM'iiueMiHPi 
should  not  beiwhethor,:^h|i|;4i9^J¥^^  i^ 
the  same  as  that  (pf  tPo)«^  pf  Ipdii; 
but,  whether,  it  h^^^^ver  oocji^r^diiii 
London  previous  toi,this,visit9;tipn.?rrT 
and  the  medical  qi^Q,  pf  (x>p4on  «lo«e 
could  tell  us*    •      .       J,    «        I  .     {. 

This  disea{&e  may  ]??  4ba  9WM 
as  the  chol^r^  .of  .formisrvy-e^i^j^ill 
does  not  follow,   because  we    have 
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hitherto  $een  it  veipy  mild,  that  it 
may  not  have  exhibited  itself  in  a 
more  severe  form  to  earlier  practi- 
tioners ;  we  meet  da^ly  with  similar 
modifications  in  typhus  fever;    we 
have  some  .cases  very  mild  indeed, 
while  others  are  to  the  full  as  severe, 
and  yet  no  one  denies  it  to  be  the 
same  disease.     Cholera  is  probably 
an  old  enemy  with  a  new  face.     In 
regard  to  contagion,  there  is  not  the 
slightest    proof  of  its    existence  in 
London,  and  this  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  another  society.    (No,  no, 
from  Mr,  Field.)     Well,  then,   not 
altogether  unanimous :     those,  who 
are     contagionista,     are     generally 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  dis- 
ease, and  will  probably  change  their 
opinion,  when  they  have  witnessed  a 
case.      In    proof    of  the   ridiculous 
height,   to  which  the   fears    of  the 
people  have  been  carried,  many  in- 
stances might  be  stated,  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  serve  to  point  it  out  fully : 
a  man  fell  down  in  the  street  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,   a^d  was  carried   into 
the  Surrey  Dispensary,  to  which  he 
was]  attached,   and  he  was  bled;  a 
hackney  coach  was  sent  for  to  convey 
him  home,   but  jarvey,  being  proba- 
bly suspicious  of  what  kind  of  fiaie 
he  was  to  take,  declared  roundly  that 
he   must     see    his    customer    first; 
{Laughter, J     He  was  taken  up  stairs, 
and   when  he    saw  the  unfortunate 
laan  lying  pale,    and  covered  with 
blood,  he  exclaimed,  '*  No,  I'll  none 
of  him,  he's  got  the  cholera  morbus," 
(Laughter,)     And  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  urged,  the  man  drove  off 
withoujt  his  fare.     An  eminent  me- 
dical man  advised  large  proprietors 
of  .hackney  coaches,  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament, for  a  Bill  enabling  them  to 
refuse  iJl  such  fares.     {Laughter  and 
astonishment.) 

Dr-  Negri  then  read  the  details  of 
some  cases  of  cholera,  which  had 
occurl'ed  lately,  and  he  described 
very  minutely  the  pathological  ap- 
pearances, which  were  found  on  ex- 
mining  one   of   Mr.  Hooper's  cases. 


Dr.  Negri  assimilated  the  cases  with 
typhus  fever,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  he  thought  cholera  began  where 
typhus  ended. 

Dr.  Sigmond  alluded  to  one  of  the 
cases  described  by  Mr.  Hooper,  which 
he  averred  was  not  a  case  of  cholera, 
but  one  of  starvation,.  He  bad  seen 
the  case,  and  had  made  numerous 
inquiries  into  its  history,  both  per- 
sonally, and  by  a  pupil  of  his.  His 
authority  was  the  person  with  whom 
she  cohabited,  and  he  learnt  that  she 
had  been  in  a  state  of  starvation  for 
upwards  of  a  week,  and  had  suffered 
from  marked  symptoms  of  disease, 
for  some  time  previous.  The  symp- 
toms which  she  evinced,  were  those 
which  had  been  described  by  Hippo- 
crates 2000  years  ago.  He  thought 
that  this  was  not  a  case  on  which  to 
ground  the  report  of  the  existence  of 
malignant  cholera. 

Mr.  Hooper  informed  the  society, 
that  her  paramour  had  informed  him 
that  the  woman  alluded  to,  and  him- 
self had  only  had  a  penny  loaf  for  a 
fortnight ;  but  as  the  woman  was  out 
all  day  long,  he  could  not  tell  what 
food  she  might  thus  have  had.  On 
cutting  through  the  abdomen,  be 
had  found  an  inch  of  fat,  and  also 
raisin  stones  in  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis :  from  these  circumstances,  and 
from  her  not  being  at  all  emaciated, 
he  was  inclined  to  doubt  her  dying 
of  starvation. 

Dr.  Stewart  stated  that  he,  had 
visited  Limehouse  on  Tuesdav,  and 
had  seen  two  cases,  which  md  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  very  severe ;  at 
St.  George's  Fields,  he  was  told  that 
all  the  cases  were  dead.  He  had 
likewise  seen  a  case  in  St.  Giles's, 
which  was  since  dead,  as  likewise  the 
two  in  Limehouse,  as  be  had  per- 
sonally ascertained.  He  had  gone  on 
board  the  Dover,  the  cholera  ship,  had 
seen  six  cases,  and  was  told  that 
there  had  been  four  deaths.  Dr.  S. 
thought  that  the  appearances  of  cases 
simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  is  proof  that  contagion  at  least 
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is  not  the  sole  cause  of  its  spreading ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  wish  to 
deny,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances^  oncj  person  might  infect  ano- 
ther. 

Mr.  ]F%eld  inquired,  whether  Dr. 
Stewart  considered  it  to  be  a  new 
disease?' 

Dr.  Stewart  had  certamly  seen 
many  approaches  to  the  disease  be- 
fore«  but  no  case  so  severe  as  the 
present  disease.  He  considered  that 
there  was  something  about  the  dis- 
ease>  which  could  not  be  made  out  by 
the  symptoms,  as  the  patients  might 
appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  yet  sink 
in  spite  of  every  thing. 

Dr-  Gilckrest  inquired  of  Dr.  S. 
whether  he  had  been  purified  or  fu- 
migated, on  his  return  from  the  Do- 
ver ?     (Laughter-J 

Dr.  Stewart,  most  certainly  not. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  said,  that  as  Mr. 
Hooper  had  alluded  to  him,  in  relat- 
ing a  case  from  the  cholera  hospital, 
he  would  make  some  remarks  on  that 
auliject.  He  visited  the  female  on 
the  second  day,  and  found  the  room 
flooded,  and  the  nurse  told  him,  it 
was  owing  to  the  patient  having 
nuide  water  unconsciously.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  examine  it  by  the  smell, 
but  he  could  not  believe  it  came  from 
the  intestines,  because,  on  examin- 
ing them  after  death,  they  were 
found  to  be  loaded  with  a  thick,  te- 
nacious, bilious  mucus,  for  the  truth 
of  which  he  appealed  to  Dr.  Negri ; 
(Dr.  Negri  here  said,  *'  from  the 
stomach  downwards ;")  and  therefore 
the  patient  could  not  have  passed 
this  nuid  from  the  bowels  ;  urine  was 
also  found  in  the  bladder. 

In  only  one  case  that  the  Dr.  saw 
were  there  spasms,  and  that  was  not  a 
case  of  cholera ;  it  was  a  recurrence 
of  spasmsj  to  which  the  man  was 
subject  from  drinking  porter.  The 
disease  was  very  different  from  that 
he  had  seen  in  India,  not  only  in  its 
symptoms,  but  also  in  its  stages.  In 
India,  the  disease  was  occasionally 
preceded  by  diarrhoea,  here  it  was 


always :  in  India  it  was  the  exception, 
here  it  was  the  general  rule ;  another 
great  difference  was  the  consecutive 
fever ;  in  the  JBengal  reports,  *  the 
occurrence  of  thid  fever  is  alluded  to, 
as  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  ; 
but  here,  when  the  blue  or  cold  stage 
has  passed,  it  is  a  general  rule  to 
have  consecutive  fever.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  so  great  as  to  oblige  Dr. 
J.  to  consider  it  as  a  new  disease  : 
two-thirds  of  the  European  malady 
being  different  from  the  Indian.  In- 
deed there  was  only  one  stage  resem- 
bling the  Indian,  and  that  one  exactly 
resembled  the  cold  stage  of  malignant, 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  other 
fevers.  {Hear,  hear,)  It  is  remarkable 
how  some  of  our  most  violent  opponents 
come  round  ;  the  Medical  Gazette,  of 
this  day,  says  it  is  the  cold  stage  of  a 
fever,  after  arguing  night  after  night 
in  this  society,  and  week  after  week, 
for  its  being  the  Indian  cholera  for  so 
long  a  period.  He  thought  that  it 
was  caused  by  some  physical  changes 
in  the  parts  where  it  was  generated, 
and  that  it  was  not  imported ;  and, 
in  respect  to  contagion,  he  declared 
that,  in  spite  of  tlie  severest  exaihina- 
tion,  he  could  not  discover  the  slight- 
est trace  of  it,  so  help  him  God. 
If  gentlemen  would  visit  the  hovels 
in  the  Borough,  they  would  see 
cause  enough  for  the  diisease,  without 
having  recourse  to  contagion :  he  had 
seen  a  woman  lying  on  a  truss  of 
straw,  which  had  not  been  changed  for 
nine  weeks,  and  had  lived  on  potatoes 
only,  for  a  long  while  :  her  husband 
declared  that  he  had  not  the  means 
of  purchasing  another  truss :  she  wus 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  gastro-enteritis. 
It  was  in  the  origin  of  disease  only 
that  its  contagious  or  non-contagious 
nature  can  be  discovered^  when  it 
has  spreadfar  and  wide,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  A  child  in  James-street, 
Mary-le-bone»  which  had  been  ailing 
for  two  yaars,  was  declared  by  Sir 
William  Russel  and  Dr.  Gregory  to 
have  had  cholera,  because  its  father 
had  visited  the  Borough  two  days 
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before  it  clied.  (tauglter.)  IT^  6on- 
eidfertd'  it  ib  be '  att' '  €pidetauc>  oii^ 
wbiokiwe  haSk  noicoplkpiou)^  \]^ut(«Mi^iag 
in  our  dimatQ»  ^nd  confined  to  certain 
Clares. 

T)r.^*^  Copland' ' 'wafe     dealrotis    of 
knowing  nwhether  <  Dn  JobnaoQ  con* . 
ai^/^f/edf   that,,  it   differed    from  the 
Iiidian  .cholera  previous  to  1817,   or 
smce  that  period.  ? 

Dr.  'Johnson  said  that  it  differed 
froai  the.  cholera  that  he  had  seen, 
an4,  hfs  tl^ought  it  differed  from  the 
disease  that  appeared  in  1817.  from 
tW6"  description  of  it  which  he  had 
read.  , 

IVJjr.  Fisher  then  described  a  cho- 
lera tour  he  had  made,  and  said  that, 
arilong  other  places,  he  had  visited 
the  Cholera  Floating  Hospital,  where 
tl^^^e  had  been  two  cases  received 
from  a  vessel  from  Inverness.  The 
silbject'Of  one  was  an  intemperate 
dy»pepiiq. 

.  Dr.  (Joplaxxd  inquired  if  that  vessel 
had  touched  at  any  of  the  infected 
places  f 

■  Mri  Fisher  replied  that  it  had  come 
8tmig;ht>  without  touching  any  where. 

r)r.  Copland  thought  that  in  regard 
to  contagion,  the  cases  as  yet  in  Lon- 
diitt,  'Wer«  *Jot  sufHcient  to  warrant  an 
opinion.    Hp  then  moved  an  adjourn- 

liie  society  meets  again  at  the 
Hditerian  Museum.  Dr.  Copland 
to  opeatbt  debate. 
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To   the  Editors  of  the    London  Medical  and 
"  '       '      tSurgibal  JournaL 


I  READ  with  ihuoh>  fxleajsure,  in  the 
fet:  f numbQf  of  ^Qur  Journal,  an 
higenioufipaper  by  Mr.  West,  "on the 
innueiicc  of  the  nerves  over  muscular 
'cbhtrttrtffity,^"  and  'shall '  be  glad  to 
bcftiete  iu»  ^ho«ity. jconrect^  if  Mr.  W. 
will  help  me  to  reconcile  it  to  the 


following  : — In  the  course  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  experiments  on  the 
nerves,  he  laid  baj:e  the  fifth  nerve 
in  the  face  of  an  ass,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  aBimal  was  id]M,4.oi|ifim- 
tating  it,  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw  acted,  and  it  closed  with  a 
snap .  This  could  only  happen  tiirongh 
the  influence  of  the  anterior  or  motor 
root,  which  is  entirely  distributed  to 
these  muscles.  Now,  accdrtiinjg'  to 
Mr.  West,  this  stimulcffir  applied  to 
the  nerve  ought  to  have  increased  its 
restraining  influence,  and  the  muscl^ 
of  the  jaw  ought  thereby  to  have 
been  relaxed.  Or  perhaps  he  will 
say  that  this  influence  wis  eiltit 6ly 
destroyed  by  the  irritation,  and  thiU 
m  this  manner  the  muscles  were  al- 
lowed to  act.  How  then  does  he 
account  for  the  next  experiment,-  in 
which  the  same  nerve  was  divideii  in 
a  living  animal,  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  jaw  fell  powerless  ?  If  we 
believe  Mr.  West's  theory  correct, 
the  results  of  these  two  experioB^ts 
ought  to  have  been  reversed  ;  and  in 
this  latter  case  we  ought  to  have  had 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  To  this 
he  may  answer  by  quoting  another 
part  of  his  paper,  •'  that  the  divisioii 
of  a  nerve  produces  paralysis  by  in- 
terrupting the  communication  of  Vo- 
lition." But  in  this  case  the  commu- 
nication was  not  interrupted,  but,  was 
kept  up  by  branches  from  the  other 
divisions  of  the  fifth,  for  the  sensibi- 
lity was  not  entirely  destroyed.  •  • 

These  circumstances  oociured  to 
my  mind  on  reading  Mr.  West's 
paper,  and  if,  in  order  to  have  them 
explained,  you  will  all6w  thettato 
have  a  place  in  youx  Journal,  you 
will  very  much  oblige^ 

Your  obedient  Secant,   , 

■  A*  A* 

[We  have  received  another  <?om- 
municatioin  frotn  Birmingkam  txiA^this 
subject,  which  c^^e  t)Q  km^  U)Q  ,late 
for  insertion. — Eus.] 
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'  *  i 

WHAT   HJ^    BECOME   OF  THE   ASI 
ATIC  CHOI-ERA  OF  LONDON  ? 


All  tbfe  profession  of  any  eminence 
in  London,  except  a  few  dependants 
on  tkot  ever-to-be-remembered  body, 
thte  Central  Board  of  Health,  have 
suddenly  deserted  the  black  banners 
of  contagion,  under  which  they  have 
so  long  and  so  ingloriously  fought, 
and  have  joined  the  ranks  of  their 
valiant  opponents  —  the  advocates 
of  troth.  Even  the  conductors  of 
that  consistent  and  spirited  periodi- 
cal, the  Medical  Gazette,  who  have 
been  vituperating  the  non-alarmists 
for  weeks  and  months,  tracing  the 
contagion  "  up  the  rivers  and  down 
the  rivers  in  all  countries,"  have,  in 
their  last  publication,  abandoned  their 
opinions;  and  after  having  strenu- 
ously diffused  their  poisonous  doc- 
trines as  flEU'  as  their  limited  means 
allowed,  they  now  show  "  the  white 
leather."  Tliis  is,  at  all  events,  pru- 
dent, for,  ws  have,  thanks  to  the  aid 
of  the  public  press,  burst  the  Cholera 
Bubble,  and  demolished  the  frightful 
contagion  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Our  candid  contemporary,  the 
Lancet,  notfaisg  daunted  by  the  pro- 
mulgatioti  iof  the  i^tniversal  opinion  of 
tlie  profession,  that  the    prevailing 


disease  is  not  Asiatic  nor  contagious, 
boldly  maiotains  thi^  opposite  qpiftion* 
and  as  prodf  pdsi^>re  of '  thei  oorrdob* 
ness  of  his  views,  which  dbubtlei^s 
must  be  infallible,-  fov  it  is  olpar  jtl^e 
whole  profcrseion*  besides*  nntafv-bfi 
wrong;  he  displays  hii  profound 
medical  erudition,  by  citing  Daniel 
De  Fde's  fiiStitious  history  of  the 
plague,  as  invincible  evidfence.  Wc 
should  as  soon  cite,  as  medical  au- 
thority, the  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  by  the  same  author. 

We  acquit  the  avowed  editor 
of  this  piece  of  nonsensical  extrava- 
gance ;  it  is  the  work  of  some  of 
those  ignorant  and  superficially  in- 
formed aspirants  to  editorial  preten- 
sions, who.  set  themselves  up  as  con-^ 
stellations  to  enlighten  our  profession. 
Do  we  blame  them  for  this  reference 
to  the  work  in  question  ?  feer  from  it, 
for  we  feel  proud  that  out  former  re- 
cotnmendation  of  De  Foe's  History 
of  the  Plague  to  the  especial  patron^ 
age  of  the  contagionists  and  alarmists, 
has  been  duly  'appreciated.  It  is.  in 
truth,  an  interresting,  though  ter* 
rific  narrative,  and  highly  exagge* 
rated — ^peculiarly  appropriate  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera-mania. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
the  vivid  ima^ations  of  the  youth- 
ful conductors  of  our  contemporary, 
should  lead  them  to  ooni^der.it  a 
work  of  reference  and.  authority.  In 
this  curious  production,  it  stafted, 
that  at  first,  few  cases  of  plague  ap- 
peared in  London ;  ergo,  quoth  our 
able  oi}ponents,  as  few  eases  of  cho- 
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m)««|>'ltkevtl»l  ftem^rf^te^twBtegibiWf 
and  must  pre¥idl  \h  'tak  mil{fx^ted.fx- 

IqfiM^  7lS^  DMfe  iMlitrtlyJBolMB«i 

tdcimdbdidb»ptl(2t  :M)«irii^g't6^^%h4 
MBs  of^'ma^t;E^tf ,  the  w§dk.  skft^f  tlie 
ebylya^  ^flpea^ed^  4&>  JL^oiidoat  the 
number  of  deaths  was  nintfty-four 
less  than  In  the  preceding  one  ;  and 
t^e  i^ortalitj^  is  not  gteater  at  present 
tb^ttitwas  befi>re  the  disease  broke 
otit  ill  the  metiopolis.  So  much  for 
Dapiel  Pe  Foe's  authority,  and  its 
sujipotterB. 

From  aH  we  have  heard  and  observ* 
e4  of  the  obolera^  <uid  the  disputants 
ahqifJi^.i^#:^'»are'StiU  more  confirmed 
inioilr  xnrn"6^]nioAs : 
I  ^1 ;  JtbB^  th^e .;  is.  an  .aggravated 
&fm*^  Habofefft*  s^iitmc  in  tha 

''5;  Jrtal  tih^e.fi  no  proof,  whut- 
^V^{,tha|..tl^/.fli8ease  Vaa  imiiorted* 
Qniicfamiwi>B<^hle 'frbtn  ohe  person 
to  another  j^lbr'.lf  the  converse  held 
good*  tlfe(4nediQf|l  ajktei^daats  sboidd' 
ha  jiieofeed  like  $a  other  e!a«es  of 
sdcietjr* 

3.  That  th^,  disease  is  oluefly  der 
Y(Biapni^ui[fMbj  Unwlidbsonw  dis- 
trii^,  tuld'^ettertHly  among  the 
distress^  [p^^  ^iirtiqse.  condition 
wsn  pf^trstmrn  dttftoabte  tbn  at 
preseiH;. 

4.  lliat  tlhe  disease  may  affect  the. 
nervous,.  t|ie  tif9id>  tbe  effiuftiimte^  «r 


alLit^ev'wlMiie  coostitHlbns  are  in- 
jjored  ^y  Aar^  dbsipatiitiaisr  tfaease. 
5.  That  Ut  )HPttq!iteih(Tm  f>QCstain 

g^ii%lH!e9oijipai(}ii>nll^tHaMdii>p  i  i 

4imB»i§  lai«a^%«itiie^sicinN9ii(ftys- 
W9^  :a8-  ^Kki^lPij^iili^eptQteka  of 
Ite  ttfntfd  andHDMpfiieali  pmflus/  by 
the  qpaams  and  jdbtraruiifl.  iwhsdi 
precede  it,  and  that  the  vibbxiAube- 
Comes  secondarily  affected,  tnd  is 
speedily  rendered  Unfit  for  the  mpfkiit 
of  life* 

7.  That  the  indications  of  tnat- 
ment  are  first  to  allay  the  disturbance 
of  the  nervous,  system,  by  full  doses 
of  opium,  and  to  support  the  strength 
by  br^dy,  ammqnia^  &c..;  ^t^*  d|^te 
the  acrid  matters  in  the  bowels  by 
copious  mild  drinks,  and  to  arrest 
diarrhoea  by.  the  nsval  rasledite,  with 
full  doses  of  opium.  By.  thea^  means, 
according  to  the  hest-anthorities,  and 
according  to  our  own  pe)9fw4>|U9d 
repeated  ezperienqe,  the  dl[iealfe*'ls 
easily  and  genersHy  cured,  .fitit'  in 
the  congestive  form,,  mustard  eme^ 
tics,  the  application  of  dry  heat,  hythe 
hot  air,  spirit,  or  vapour  batiis,  witSi 
frictions  over  the  stomach,  and  along 
the  course  of  the  spine  atld  kfwer 
extremkieB,  bottles  or  tin  vessds  of 

warm  water,  being,  ^P(^!^  -*Pi  .^^^ 
trunk  and  extremitiesA  ;«fe  tiie  fe^ 
medies  meet  to  be  depended  utKm.- 

8.  That  the  best  means  pf  preven- 
ticm  arf  .i;^eiralr.  <»  ivw^fm^^  of 
the  wants  of*  the  ^Moi^,  persoiial  -and 


.::  , . 


>l.  1 


tMJkm  Medktd  fifo^^. 


\46^ 


domc8lia:detfidili«fl0»'  MmM'<^Mhig^ 

other  epidMi«:*4lMaili8f'tM(fe^^B«v(e 
bft«ii)r>i|ni' HMtf ^  4iB'  be  iMlWtod'liir 
tken  iapmitf  i^r  9$m,  waA  ^%li 

wpiicirtiiigifabttiMBoe  wiAont  Oie 
usei'wf  tiw  ttfedMplMe  irbidi  MV- 
rodnAi^'iifln.  '  'Wlieii  be  can  dispeBse 
with  the  OTCndation  of  the  air  which 
ke>bnMrtlM,  he  eati  then,  and  not  until 
then,  arrest  the  progress  of  epidemic 
dlsetfies. 


I     '  I-  t  '      I   -     -  i        K 


' '0Ultkal  tf^otUis  of  lunlfon, 


•    »•  «■» 


»     i    ^ 


0m  B0B*»,  PiMldMlj  la  Iha  Chair» 


•    V 


it    *^|W1     1^ 


Uf'ca6Mtiisfaekot  of  tiie  intense  in- 
Wr^rib^rOibtheiMibiact  of  diolaim  mt 
]»es^f,  an4  tibe  vtfit  of  aooommoda* 
tion  in  the  society's  apartments,  the 
nJedSng  took'  place  at  the  LondQn 
Gftf^-JuwB6v>*a^  "wns  mora  name- 
rra^y  atte^(ied  Uun  any  which  ha* 
hitherto  taken  place  in  the  metro- 
polte. 
.liii\Raoolor' contended  thttt  the 

difea^  MQw,,|9pMl«Dy»''i9»  P«w»  m^ 
re^es^d  to  be  informed,  by  J9f^, 
nuteb^  prdsent,  whether  he  had  ^en 
a  iuaaur  ^ifileai^  liftibfe :  he  denied 
that^iWV  t^^ob*  diseote  ibaa  existed 
within  ih^  recollection  oj^Mj^fa&BO^' 
b&*  present,  and  considerea  that  its 
teaKiy  ^^Mtb^  Ck^  sfiNmgeBt -pfoof  ttf  "its' 

whether  any  gentleman  had  ever  seen 


^il»^4^d»edUtll^'c6hI  fita^^  of 
wcialgiiUtMii^ioandl  UJcon^iostad. 

Pr«„Johnsoa  repued  that  he  liad 

mii^mum  &^9t&4^  fte  pn. 

sc^vatipn.  Dr,.  JiyWh^ jre^  ^ 
cribed 'snch  cases ;  kndthewxii 


on 
the  BttaMmieHit  hadFarri^ed'itf^tiie 
same  oonolmsioii.      t  •'      >  i   'ii  >' 

Mr.  Proctor  said  tbf|;  hju^^^^f^iaika 
were  applied  to  the  cholera  of  ljij|S 
country  ;  and  thouj^  Dr.  'j,  might 
have  read,  more  than.he  hdd/Hs-^M' 
servations  were;  i^o  aiv»Hrer.<ttf^x^ 
question  at  issup.  ,^      ..  , , 

Dr.  Johnson  felt  astdnisnWl  tiiat 
any  member  of  the  society  ootid  i^- 

tertain  B«ch  aA.idea».tbat.^9i]p|ii^t»C<&i- 
fidehce  could  not  be  placed  in  f^I,]>Hl^ 
those  who  had  seen  and  treated  the 
diseaK  :  he  MfeKrMt&^m^yktotd*^ 
rities,  which  ju8tifi^,.toi|^QBi(|ion6 
he  denied  that  the  epidSpnuC|>fhol^ 
was  identical  w&k'  the  msease  of 
India,  wUckkokad  iMS^afad  mMii 
he  alluded  to  the  mmMi  Sl.  Bteia^ 
and  was  hajfy  to  1^4  ti^  jgatMnmniy 
of  Dr.  JXm,  ue  tesident  mecucal  cA- 
cer  of  tha  Pev«r  fibipttal,  4rlffi:h 
clearly  proved  that  iloiftnagnxidmitrm 
has  occurred  in  tha^  diptnct;^,  1  *,  .^^ 

Dr.  J.  had  been  thai  evening  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  saw  a  gni  of  se- 
venta^ jean^ ofags,  whb  iprbsdiitod 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  worst  fmi^i^^f 
cholera.  She  had  b^en  Ul  /or^^eyie- 
rsl  days  pretioutily '  wim  dbuVhcea, 
aod  wan  axiiQibd.  tjo  fcMlpntviimi^'b 
the  pres^  iUnew; .!}«:,  n^ltt^,  9ibni 
had  been  confined  to  d^  fbf  several 
mon&8  with  Vn&t  shb  called  riieii- 
matifln«  •  worn  so  ^frtveaaedPttit^tko^  coHiu 
dition  of  her  daughter,  that  shii,  go| 
out  of  bed  to  attend  ui>ai^  fieff  and 
was  attacked  precisely^ in  tlie  same 
mannttps'ke  was  odnvithsed' that  as 
the  girl  zallied^   and  evinced  great 
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pain  on  preasmg"  the  nbdoHien;  she 
laboured  under  gastro-enteritis.  The 
brother,  who  went  out  shooting  this 
momiog,  was  lying  in  a  damp  cellar, 
apparently  apoplectic;  but  his  face 
was  pale>  there  were  no  spasms  and 
no  ^giis  of  cholera:  he  menticmed 
those  c&ses,  as  his  object  was  truth, 
and  he  gave  the  contagionists  the  full 
benefit  of  them, 

1  he  next  case  he  should  refer  to, 
was  that  of  the  child,  aged  four  years 
and  a  half,  who  resided  in  James 
Street,  Portman  Square.  SirWilliam 
Russel  and  Dr.  Gregory  had  pro- 
nounced this  a  perfiect  specimen  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  even  the  royal 
ear  was  polluted  with  the  detail  of 
this  case.  Now  he  had  gone  to  the 
parent!,  and  had  asc^tained  tiiat  the 
child  had  been  ill  for  two  yean  and  a 
half*  was  sent  to  Ireland  for  change 
of  air,  returned  no  better,  and  was 
confined  to  the  house  for  the  last  six 
months  with  chronic  diarrhoea.  On 
exposure  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with 
the  Bymptoons  of  cholera,  and-  died. 
Now  w<Mild  any  medical  practitioner 
in  this  large  and  highly  respectable 
meeting  present,  say  tiiat  this  was 
Asiatic  cholera?  and  such  was  the 
kind  of  cases  said  to  be  Indian  cho- 
^  lent :  he  did  not  deny,  that  there  was 
an  epidemic  cholera  in  this  country, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  the  disease  he 
had  seen  in  India. 

Dr.  Whiting  begged  to  ask  Dr.  J. 
whether  he  considered  there  was  any 
difference  between  the  disease  at  Sun- 
derland»  London,  Poland,  and  Rus- 
sia? 

Dr.  Johnson  replied  he  could  not 
answer  that  question,  as  he  had  seen 
the  disease  in  all  the  countries  men- 
tioned, but  so  far  as  he  had  seen  the 
disease  in  India,  he  was  convinced 
there  was  no  identity. 

Mr.  Wray  was  sorry  that  Dr.  J. 
has  censured  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  others,  (iVb,  no,)  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  question.  Was  the  disease 
new,  aitd  what  was  the  best  treat- 
ment?    As  a  report  of  the  debate 


might  be  published  in  the  Times,  it 
condd  not  fail  to  be  injurious  to  pro- 
fessional character. 

A  gentleman  observed  with  great 
warmth,  that  the  reports  in  the  Times 
were  most  unfiEur  and  inoorreet,  ind 
totally  unworthy  of  all  credence. 

Any  one  who  was  present  at  tiie 
meeting  of  the  Wiestminster  Medieai 
Society  on  Saturday,  mustadinit  this 
fact. 

Several  gentlemen  rose  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  cries  of  Dr.  Bume, 
Dr:  Bume,  predominated. 

Dr.  Burne  rose,  and  said  that  <  he 
had  seen  eight  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  three  dissections,  and  on  thdse 
he  formed*  his  conclusions,  though  be 
advocated  neither  side  of  the  ques- 
tion now  so  warmly  contested.     He 
had  seen  a  vast  deal  of  fever  among 
the  poor  of  this  town,  in  hospitals,, 
and  in  dispensaries,  but  he  had  never 
seen  any  thing  similar  to  the  appear- 
ances pourtrayed  by  those  dying  of 
cholera.  [Here  the  Dr.  gave  a  fright- 
ful picture  of  the  patients  on  the  ap- 
proach of  death.]    He,  therefore,  did 
not    consider    the   disease    in    any 
way   similar  to   congestive   typhus. 
He  then  read  a  detail  of  the  autopsy 
of  one  case,  which  was  most  minutely 
drawn  up,  and  narrated  the  appear- 
ances in.  other  two.     His  inferences 
from  these  cases  were,  that  there  was 
intense  irritation  in  the  bowels,  but 
not  inflammation  :   that  the  immense 
secretion    diminished    the    quantity 
of  the  blood  in  the  body,  and  that 
the  fluid  so   excreted,    was  highly 
irritating.     The  indications  of  treat- 
ment appeared  to  him  to  be,  1  st,  to 
diminish  irritation  in  the  bowels,  to 
remove  the  offending  cause,  and  to 
support  the  strength.    This  indica* 
tion  was  best  fulfilled  by  castor  oil, 
laudanum  (twenty  drops),  and  brandy 
and  water ; — 2.  To  dilute  the  secre- 
tions and  to  neutralize  them  by  alka- 
lies, as  they  were  acid.     Copiou*  di- 
lution was  therefore  necessary,  and  in 
addition,  proper  doses  of  magnesia : 
as  the  blood  was  likely  to  be.  deterio- 
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rated,  he  should  reoommend  smftll 
doses  of  muriate  of  aodain-the  drinks, 
as  advised  by  Dr.  Stevens.  The  dis- 
ease  bore  a  dcNBeresexnblanoe  to  dy- 
seatedc  dfiaxrhssa,  whidh  prevailed 
about  ttro:  years  ago,  and  like  it  was 
easily  manageabls,  if  treated  timely. 

Mr.' Deaidy  bagged  to  report  the 
resnlt  >  of  a  case  which  he  mentioned 
at  the  laa(  meetiag;  and,  he  was  hap- 
py to  say,  that  the  patient  was  now 
oonvBleicent,  and  a  cure  effected  by 
merourkl  salivation:  he  related  a 
subsequent  case  that  proved  fatal  in 
a  fdvir  .hotirs,  though  the  symptoms 
weiebyno  means  formidable. 

Dr.  Webster  was  an  anti-alarmist, 
and'  s«w  no  grounds  whatever  of  the 
panic  which  was  almost  universal. 
He  had  procured  a.  copy  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  the  week  before  the  arri- 
val of  cholera,  and  found  the  whole 
deaths  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to 
479.  After  the  frightful  cholera  had 
appeared,  the  deaths  were  ninety*four 
less.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  Whiting  went  into  a  long  de- 
tail of  his  views,  and  maintained  the 
diKBse  was  new.  He  tried  various 
remedies,  venesection,  vapour-baths, 
hot*air  baths,  mustani  emetics  and 
sinapums  to  the  epigastrium  and 
legs,  without  any  benefit.  He  con- 
cumd  vnth  the  admirable  view  taken 
by  Dr.  Bume. 

Dir.  Stewart  made  some  observa- 
tions, the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  our  report  of  the  Westmin^ 
ster  Medical  Society. 

Mr.  Costello  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved cholera  to  be  seated  in  the 
nerves  of  organic  life,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  no  remedies  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  spine  in  this  country. 
He  also  suggested  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus as  a  stimulant. 
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Mb.  iUtohiCi  Ptofessor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  ia  the  4imverBity'  of  Lon- 
don,-fau' been  created  L.L.I)»  by  the 
Uni^^ereily  of  Aberdeen. 


Mr.  President,  •    '  ' 

The  last  time  I  had  the  honoiMr  of 
addressing  you,  I  did  not  eirpect  that 
I  should  have  presented  myself  again 
before  you  in  the  capacity  of  one  of 
the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Bur- 
gery  of  this  college,  and  that  I  now 
do  so,  is  owing  to  the  interruption  to 
the  lectures  which  then  took  place,  and 
which  I  cannot  regret,  because  it  hais 
led  to  very  important  results.  I  WM 
prevented  completing  my  obeervaCidtis 
on  the  anatomy  and  surgery  of  ingui- 
nal hernia,  in  the  manner  I  could  have 
wished.  I  was  enabled,  hbwc^r, 
nearly  to  finish  the  anatomy;  dnd 
had  pointed  out  the  two  or  three 
points  on  which  I  differ  in  thu  de* 
monstration  of  those  parts  from  other' 
anatomists.  I  do  not  now  intend  to 
go  over  these  grounds  agaiti,'  ^'  it 
would  be  disrespectful  to  the  learned ' 
body  I  address,  but  I  shall  submit  wf 
observations  to  the  public,  as  so<)n  as 
the  plates  can  be  got  ready.  It 
would  have  given  me  great  plewm^ 
if  they  had  found  a  place  in  a 'volume, 
the  proposition  of  which  does  great 
honour  to  those  who  brought  it  for- 
wards some  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  car- 
ried into  effect  —  I  allude  to  the 
Transactions  of  thb  Royal' Col- 
LB6B  OP  Surgeons  ;  —  I  do  not  mean 
to  saythat  the  Board  of  Curators  have 
not  done  their  duty,  they  have,  r^^- 
larly  called  upon  the  surgeons  of  the 
London  and  the  provincial  hospitals ; 
the  members  of  the  Ccdlege  generally, 
and  latterly  upon  those  of  the  6ouii« 
cil,  in  an  especial  knannei' ;  but  the 
results  have  not  been  mieh,aa'to«en(- 
able  them  to  proceed  with  ^the  U- 
bonrs,  and  bring  forth  a  book,  whidi 
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shall  be  "Wilrtlrf  of  so  scientific  a 
bodf  as  khe  Bjiytk  Coiiege  of  Stiir- 
geonB.  Why  it  is  6o  I  know  not. 
I  shdtt  endeaTour,  however,  to  set 
the  |sia&i|)le  of  lilUtle  labour  on  this 
point>  Mud  a  I  flhotdd  not  sniseeed  in 
maldng  poti  something  worthy  of  a 
place  m  sobh  t  bdok,  I  mnrt  even 
prinlfc  it,  Mkd  other  literary  efibrts  in 
a  different  brssuSi  of  litemtoie,  nnder 
thebwd  of  BauacisD  AnoBBssss.  The 
intsRvpticsi  wkidi  took  place  last 
year,  has  enabled  the  Goimcilto  esta* 
^lish  a  right  that  has  been  disputed, 
and,  to  show  that  they  are  ready  to 
do  that  at  all  times  which  is  right 
and.  proper,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  their  utoeriOT  proceedings,  to  prove 
that  they  are  afraid  only  to  do  that 
which  would  be  unjust ; — having  es- 
tablished this  disputed  right,  they 
wer^  content  to  withdraw  from  all 
further  proceedings,  believing  it  be- 
neaditiie  hpnour  anddignity  of  a  great 
public  body  to  go  one  step'  further.  A 
degree  of  authority  has  been  given  to 
the  Ociimcil  from  t^se  circumstances, 
w1n^b^th^y'^4Klt  possess  before ;  for 
it  is^Sr  lifSt/ thut  Uiere  13  no  corpomte 
Ixxly ,  l^fam^little  direct  power,  as 
QBfiS  (JiK^'tddMss;  it  has  been 
retmA  -MHileiy  od  public  opinion, 
aad'lihflfie  wh<»/' tUity  yean  agQ> 
thpttghl'it  el  no  Hioment  to  gain  tiliose 
hopuMtfs  iwUtth  this  College  can  be- 
stQWi  ovs'  now  desirous  of  retracing 
the iir  Mps«  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  sboold  be  known,  and  there- 
foie  I  thention  it>  and  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  were  directed 
to  this  SDbject,  as  it  has  oftooi  beep 
said  should  be  done,  I  an  satisfied 
the  krrestigation  would  end  by  much 
more  ^mthonty  beii^  giiren  it;  for 
that  which  is  possessed  at  present  is 
eitt&er  jery  little  or  in  abeyance. 

lliei^  IS  an  c^inion  gone  forth  that 
this  Conneil  is  an  irresponsible  body, 
whidbi  is  a  mistake,  it  is  qmte  reverse 
in  iibftXtf.  The  Council  of  this  Col- 
lege 4s^«e|poiiiible  indirectly  through 
pubHo '  i^pidioit,  'snd  it  is  direcdy 


responsible,  on  all  points,  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State. 

I  have  already  contended  here. 
Sir,  that  medical  science  depends  on 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  not  merely 
human  anatomy,  but  that  which 
teaches  tiie  properties  and  powers  of 
all  that  live,  or  have  lived.  This 
kind  of  general  anatomy  is  the  rocky 
foundation  on  which  tiie  superstruc- 
tures of  physiology  and  surgery  are 
to  be  nosed;  tiiere  is  no  art  or 
science  to  which  mankind  owes  so 
much  as  to  that  of  surgery.  It  has 
removed  many,  and  has  alleviated 
more  of  the  greatest  ills  which  have 
befallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has  a 
just  right  to  ask  in  return,  that  the 
means  be  granted  through  which  its 
investigations  may  be  continued,  and 
this  is  principally  to  be  done  by 
granting  facilities  for  the  study  of 
anatomy.  Upon  this  point  I  have 
trespassed  before  upon  your  patience, 
and  I  almost  fear  to  do  it  now  ;  but 
as  gentlemen  without  are  riding  their 
cholera  hobbies  very  hard,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  claim  your  indulgence  whilst 
1  take  a  gentie  canter  on  mine.  The 
first  BiU  proposed  in  aid  of  anatomi- 
cal studies,  was  thrown  out  by  Par- 
liament, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  was 
oppressive,  unjust,  and  impracticable; 
and  however  many  there  were  wh6 
regretted  it  then,  there  are  few,  I 
believe,  who  regret  it  now.  In  ask- 
ing for  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  we 
ask  it  as  a  right,  in  return  fivr  the 
services  that  medicine  and  surgery 
have  rendered  to  mankind,  and  not 
that  an  opportunity  may  be  taken  in 
granting  one  favour  or  assistance  in 
one  way,  to  pull  down  and  destroy, 
or  even  disgrace,  all  those  institu- 
tions which  have  been  the  means  of 
supporting  and  maintaining  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy  and  surgery  for  so 
many  years,  and  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage. Time  has  rolled  on,  and 
another  measure  is  now  before  Par- 
liament»  "vi^ieh  I  am  sorry  is  sup- 
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ported,  even  in  aU  its  fitults,  hf  mea  of 
character  and  eminence  in  ihe  pro- 
fession. It  is  devoid,  it  ia  true,  of 
most  of  the  faults  and  errors  of  the 
former  Bill,  but  there  are  many  exist- 
ing in  it  which  might  be  altered  with 
great  advantage.  It  gives,  or  mQ 
ultimately  give/  the  anatomist  what 
he  wishes,  and  it  does  not  pvess  on 
him  inconveniently  in  any  way,  but 
it  is  not  a  safe  meafiure  for  the  pub- 
lic. It  will  open  a  door  for  die  com- 
mission of  murder,  with  impunity, 
and  wiU  bring  anatomy  into  disre- 
pute. It  win  be,  at  the  same  time, 
an  apple  of  discord  thrown  among 
the  members  of  the  profession  turning 
many  a  peaceful  place,  into  one  of  riot 
and  confusion,  and,  at  least,  of  causing 
much  ill-will  among  many  very  inof- 
fensive persons. 

It  is  directed  that  a  perscn  wishing 
to  give  up  a  body  for  dissection, 
shall  call-in  a  medical  man,  if  no  one 
previously  attended,  to  declare,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  the  cause  of  death, 
and  to  give  a  certificate,  which  is  to 
be  delivered  with  the  body.  Now  1 
am  addressing  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  professicm,  and  they  know 
full  weU,  tlwt  to  decide  on  a  point  of 
this  kind,  by  a  mere  casual  inspec- 
tion, is  impoiatble;  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  done  in  many  cases,  after  the  most 
minute  examination,  and,  such  a 
thing  can  only  be  of  use  as  a  cloak 
for  villainy;  for  there  can  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  getting  a  medical 
man  to  give  a  certificate,  where 
nothing  particular  fqppears  on  the 
body,  and  he  has  no  cause  of  sus- 
picion. Messrs.  Bishop  and  Williams 
would  have  liked  notbong  better  than 
such  a  plan  of  proceeding.  Besides, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  term  a  me- 
dical man  means,  or  why  it  is  used. 

Our  profesaioa  is  divided  into  pliy- 
sician»  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  and 
each  has  its  respective  grades,  insti- 
tutions, and  examinations,  and  these 
are  estabUahed  by  charters  and  the 
laws  of  the  country.  This  measure 
throws  off  all  these  appellations,  and 


introdneeB  -us.^toia  ne^  tesm*  or*  one 
whidi  has  betfci  hitfcert0  usdd  onlfby 
the  vulgar ;  il  do  bot  kaMr  exactly 
what  a  madioalr|naii<i#i>-ntf  ycm  teU 
xBehe.b«'S!3(igedai.  l.itikinki  Aaapose 
you  time.  The  'ArerfdiHI  lately  re- 
ceived at  Meter  iXm  «?  llii^>  ^riAom 
I  sh^E  ^tiiigviSahr  b^  i^juth  imiass*T0[ 
Miary  Jonea?  a«vi:  tUbfibt^tfa^s  ter- 
setf  a  surgMog  >aziftr(MblHDiMi  l)e 
adiihressed  aa«ucl>>  iqnd  -mft^  thutChelr 
sisfeer,  eM  hifr)vol|i«f  To»rftf»rafe80 
surgeons;  so  tkntii^e  swtgeM  10  a 
medical  man,  this  An^  is  also  a,  me-i 
dieal  num.    (A  laugh.)  •  We  hai^  also 
here  a  little  whUe  ag0,  %  tanner, 
leather-seller,   bone-setter,   &e,<  &c, 
I  do  not  recollect  what  else  he  Wtts, 
but  he  had  six  or  seven  oeeiifMltiaDS ; 
now  this  gentleman  is  also  a  odddicsal 
man,  without  having  ev^r  atteaded  a 
lecture  or  an  hospital,  and  can  give 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  a  body 
came  fiedrly  by  its  death.    Now  all 
who  hear  me  are  wdl  awaits  that, 
no  one  can  say  on  the  fener^  view  of 
a  body,  whether  it  did'  <ir<  did  not 
come  fairly  by  its  death ;  *aiid  rthe^  per- 
son  who  can  decide  'tllat  '^fucujdofn, 
must  be  a  iv^  odttaaM<ted>nc(«ftl> 
either  physioan,  s«igaian^/eifta]^t^- 
cary.    I  kttow ndwli^tbaB^ Maies 
should  not  be  aAnilMdi  Mirtpt^to 
offer  a  great  disraqpt^otf^  jtb^f^fftiir 
blished  auiharitiies^'thelerfMU^fixo 
difficulty  in  idendk^j^ng^  itii^Ki^  piic- 
titioners;  aiar  the' individual  nf»t  ^, a 
member  of  one  of  the;  (DtUoges*^  'the 
Hall;  or  fiUinig'somerpublioTSitiittion. 
If  I  were  anxious  to  geft  rid  of  f£»body, 
which  had  come  in^rbpeifty  by  its 
death,  I  should  not  wiiih  fov  a  more 
convenient  law;,  if  lUs  becoiMB  a 
law,  such  praotiees'  will.  fUjU^o^n, 
and  anatomy  be  broiiglit  liMk  dis- 
repute. '!  »      ""II'  r-'-r  -'.   - 

I  aon,  I  beliftvej  one-ofrtb^least 
exclusive  persons  ki  my  dfimm^  and 
in  addvesaing  yoii,  Siir^'  I  haon^  tiilit  I 
amaddreesingiHieptirhapirevffileaaso, 
andyetl  tfaisJc>  ainl  I  know  yraMbhink, 
there  will  be  graat  impit^priety  in 
idlowmg  every  atudent,  dt  noy  viiio 
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calb  himself  a  stodent.tto  have  a  body 
in  '  his  poBoesflfeonl     It  will  lead  to 
e^8  I  barely  even  jmk  to  aonttdBi- 
plate ;  to  eyery  degree  of  iiomoraMty 
and  iueligion,  and  ought  on  no  re- 
count to  be  permitted.     It  cannot  be 
done  without  great  danger,    which 
will  be  found  out  1  fear  too  late. 
Aaatbmy  should  only  be  taught  in 
public  schools^  because  it  is  not  the 
mere  dissection    of   a    part    which 
teaches  it,  but  the  various  minute 
operations  of  injecting,  drying,  &c., 
which  require  certain  ^cilities  for  con- 
ducting diseases,  which  can  scarcely 
be  procured,  except  in  public  schools, 
and  which  are  maintained  at  a  great 
expense;  There  must  be  a  house,  ser- 
vants, museum,  &c.  requiring  a  certain 
number  of  students  to  maintain  them  ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
all   their  utility ;    but    which    will 
hardly  be  the  case,  if  every  town  is 
to  have  a  school  of  anatomy,  at  the 
pleasure  of  every  individual  who  may 
desire  to  form  one.     Public  schools 
of  anatomy  should  be  confined  to 
large  towns  in  which  there  are  hos- 
pitals,  and  from   which    competent 
instruction  can  be  acquired  on  other 
poiuts ;  and  to  these  towns  students 
should  go  for  the  instruction,  which 
they  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  in 
smaller  places.  In  the  latter,  anatomy 
wUl  be'  said  to  be  taught,  but  it  will 
be  only  in  name,  and  not  in  reality. 
It  will  be,  however,  a  means  of  ex- 
citifeigjeakrasies  and  bad  feeling  in 
all  these  places,  and  of  disturbing  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  all  those  prac- 
titioners,  who  are  at  present  little 
thinking  of  the  evil  which  is  hanging 
over  them,  and  are  enjoying  the  re- 
ward of  years  of  labour  in  peace.     I 
do  not  mean  that  these  observations 
should  apply  to  those  private  instruc- 
tions in  anatomy  which  every  prac- 
titioner must  wish  to  give  to  his 
assistants  and  students.      I  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  any  course  of 
the  kind;  but  I  would  in  no  way  per- 
mit of  its  becoming  public  ;  or  of  its 
being^frequented  by  all  sorts  of  visi- 


tors, arid  to  whom  it  will  be  made  au 
object  of  attraction  to  their  detriment, 
and  the  disadvantage-  of  anatbmy . 

There  are  many  otiier  points  in 
which  this  Bill  miglit  be  altered  with 
advantage,  but  these  are  almost  es- 
sential to  prevent  its  being  mischie- 
vous, to  prevent  its  having  an  unhappy 
influence  on  the  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  the  young  men  of  the  coun- 
try. Upon  these  points,  there  should 
be  restrictions  ;  and  you  may  ask  me 
why  I  have  not  endea;voured,  in  the 
House  of  Commions,  to  obtain  them, — 
the  reason  is,  that  I  wished  to  do 
nothing  that  might  hazard  the  loss  of 
the  Bill  in  that  quarter.  I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  requested  several  of  my 
friends  who  have  offered  to  oppose 
these  parts  of  it,  to  abstain  from 
doing  it,  believing  that  all  these 
points  will  be  much  better  attended 
to  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  have.  Sir,  Uiken  my  canter  on  my 
own  hobby,  and  will  now  proceed  to 
the  proper  business  of  the  lectures, — 
the  anatomy,  surgery,  and  diseases  of 
the  eye.  I  shall  compress  them  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  bring 
all  the  important  points  within  the 
compass  of  the  fifteen  lectures  allotted 
to  me. 

I  am  told  there  is  at  least  one  gen- 
tleman present,  taking  notes  for  pub- 
lication. I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
all  I  say  is  public,  and  any  one  and 
every  one  may  make  what  use  they 
please  of  what  I  say.  If  any  of 
them  who  are  thus  occupied,  think 
they  mistake  my  meaning,  they  hare 
only  to  ask  me,  and  I  will  put  them 
right.  I  wish  that  they  should  not 
mistake  me,  '*  nor  aught  extenuiite. 
nor  aught  set  down  in  malice." 


[The  audience  was  exceed::!  ^Ij  large 
and  highly  respectable  ;  the  Professor 
was  greeted  with  unanimous,  ind  Idttg 
continued  plaudits,  both  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  condlusion  <  of  tke 
lecture,  which  appeared  to  giye  uni- 
v^sal  satisfaction.] 
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DR.  SEED'S  NEW  REMEDY  FOR 
OPHTHALMIA. 
In  consequeoce  of  the  illegibility  of 
the  manuscript  which  contuined  this 
formula,  a  mistake  was .  made  in  our 
second  number,  which  we  now  rec- 
tify. The  following  is  the  correct 
formula  v — 

B'     Sp.  iEther.  Snlph.  C.  3j, 
Sp.  Ammon.  Comp.  ^, 
Sp.  Vini.  Camphor,  5j  "1. 

This  lotion  is  applied  over  the 
eyelids,  forehead,  and  temples,  in 
acute  and  chronic  ophthalmia;  and 
also  introduced  into  the  nostril  with 
the  end  of  the  finger.  Accident  led 
to  the  discovery  of  this  remedy. 
The  doctor  haying  suft'cred  from 
spasm  of  tiie  stomach  and  bowels, 
had  used  the  above  mixture  with 
immediate  relief;  and  having  la- 
boured under  ophthalmia,  attended 
with  violent  periodical  pain,  which 
appeared  to  depend  on  nervous  irri- 
tability, he  applied  the  remedy  from 
analogy,  and  with  sudden  success. 
The  usual  regimen  should  of  course 
be  employed  at  the  same  time. 


Xlojal  Colltgr  ol  IB^viidani. 


Meeting,  Feb.  27,  1832. 

Sia  HcNRT  HALPotD,  Bart.  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Sbvbbal  of  the  nobility,  and  many  literary 
and  scientific  characters  were  present. 

A  paper  was  read  on  the  Pla^^ne  of  Athens, 
Marseilie«,  See.  the  production  of  Dr.  Irk- 
LAND,  Dean  of  Westmintter,  of  which  we  can 
take  BO  funlier  notice  in  this  journal. 


iProbindal  )|(i!(pttal  jaeportit. 

BIRMINGHAM  HOSPITAL. 

Ficariotis  Hemorrhage. 


Ann  Bundley,  aged  16,  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  hospital,  Dec.  9th, 
1881.  Her  countenance  was  chlo- 
rotio»  she  had  pain  between  the 
shoulders,  and  affected  by  pressure, 
flatuience  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
particularly  after  eating.      Pressure 


over  the  etomaoh  g^ve  alight  pain, 
and  she  complained  of  occasional  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  Her  bowels 
were  relieved. cvcay  day*  and  her  mine 
was  pale  and  abundanl.  The  cata- 
Bteoia  commenced  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  had  been 
suspended  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

To  take  ia&  of  castor  oil,  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  evacuated. 

Four  days  afterwards,  her  symp- 
toms were  little  changed,  but  the 
pain  in  the  loins  had  incretised,  and 
she  complained  of  catamenial  pains. 

To  take  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
idoine  in  a  cup  of  camomile  tea, 
three  times  a  day,  and  three,  com- 
pound alo6tic  pills  at  bed  time  occa- 
sionally. 

In  the  evening,  she  had  a  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  on 
the  following  day  was  much,  better. 
She  now  saidt^he  had  had  such  a  dis- 
charge periodically  for  the  last  three 
months,  preceded  by  catamenial 
pains  and  followed  by  relief. 

To  use  the  shower  bath  every 
morning. 

Her  general  health  improved,  «fid 
by  the  beginning  of  January,  the  pain 
between  her  shoulders,  and  the  pal- 
pitation at  the  heart  were  quitQgiMue% 

To  use  the  hip  bath  ever}*^  day,  and 
continue  the  iodine. 

Ou  the  10th.  she  left  the  hospital 
at  her  own  request ;  her  health  was 
improved,  but  her  countenance  was 
still  colorotic,  and  the  c«Uimeni0.  had 
not  appeared. 

In  tliis  case  the  vacarious  discharge 
mitigated  the  symptoms,  but  did  not 
entirely  supply  the  place  of  the  tfata- 
menia. 


Copy  of  iJie  Petition ^  signed  by  Seventh-three 
Medical  Men,  and  presented  to  the  Hotue  of 
Commons  hy  CoL  Brans,  on  Thursday,  the 
23id  February. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  under- 
signed Physicians  and  Surgeons 
residing  in  London,  Sheweth — That 
we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  respectfully 
to  approach  your.  Honourable  House, 
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to  pmy  that  an  inquiiy  may  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  inode  of  propagation 
of  a  disease,  said  to  be  now  in  Uus 
country,  and  which,  at  present, 
causes  so  rauoh  alann  In  the  p«A)lic 
mind. 

To  the  EdUoti  qf  the  MedUol  ami  Surgical 

JoumtU, 

Gemtjusmbn, 

As  considerable  misapprehension  ex- 
ists in  the  profesnon,  as  well  as  in 
the  public  mind,  regarding  the  prayer 
of  the  petition}  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  isl)ut  due  to  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  same,  that  the  fticts 
of  the  case  should  be  made  known ; 
and  you  will  therefore  oblige  the 
petitioners  by  inserting  the  above  in 
your  next  number.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  important  announcement  was 
made  by  Goyemment,  that  all  inters 
nal  quarantine  should  henceforth  be 
discontinued ;  shewing  one  good  ef- 
fect, at  least,  of  petitioning. 

ONE  OP  THB  PETITIOHBaS. 

38th  February,  1882. 

[The  object  of  the  petitioners  was 
to  ask  for  a  new  inquiry,  and  nothing 
moie. — ^Bds.] 


fhmtir{«i  <^alton. 

To  the  Ediktrs  ^f  theMedical  and  Sargicai 
Jaurnai, 

Bbino  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Suigeons,  I  was  very  much  snrpnsed 
on  reading  the  account  of  the  Hun- 
terian  Oration  in  the  Medical  and 
Surgieal  Journal;  I  thought  that  the 
members  were  entitled  to  have  a 
ticket  sent  them,  informing  them  of 
the  day  of  lecture  and  the  lecturer, 
by  the  secretary,  or  if  too  much 
trouble  to  that  gentleman,  he  could 
depute  the  beadle  to  send  them ;  at 
aU  eviuts,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
lig^l  or  courtesy,  I  Aink  it  is  tiie 


least  that  could  be  done  to  tbe  mem- 
bers in  tuid  about  London.  Trastiag 
to  your  independent  principle  Ux  the 
insertion  of  the  above,  I  remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant 

Msnicus. 

MmuUnf  Feb.  VHh^  18S2. 


Temperance  Societies,  —  We  are 
happy  to  observe  the  names  of  many 
eminent  members  of  our  profession 
among  the  sn^porte^  ^  temperance 
societies.  In  order  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  discouraging  in- 
temperance, we  have  merely  to  state, 
that  during  the  last  four  weeks  no 
less  than  4070  drunken,  persons  were 
taken  to  the  police  stations  in  the 
metropolis ! 


MARY-LE-BON?  DISPENSARY, 

WELBECK  STREET,  CAyENt>I8H   SQUARE. 

Uae  ofAniaeede. — ^Dr .  James  Bartlett, 
of  the  Mary4e-bone  dispensary,  has 
lately  given  an  extensive  tnal  to 
aniseed,  in  vaiious  affections  of  the 
diest,  as  chronic  catarrh,  coug^. 
asthma,  &c.,  ood  nvitfa  great  benelt; 
he  direetB  it  to  be  smoked  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  eometimea  in 
the  night,  move  eqpectattyfov  aalluna. 
We  have  seen  several  oases  m  which 
it  appeared  to  have  done  good.  I>r. 
Bartlett  attributes  the  good  effects  of 
the  aniseed  to  its  ffiimiflting  the  expec- 
tturation  <^  niiieuB,  tt^  inlftading  thr 
vessels.  One  of  the  patients  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  said  that  the 
smoking  made  her  spit  a  great  deal. 

See  wrapper,  p.  2,  for  List  of  Books,  No- 
tices to  corre^wndeots,  &c. 

SiMCB  our  obaervatioDs^  on  cholera  were 
written,  the  qoanuHine  iQgi|Istions  sre  re- 
moved, as  appears  bv  a  proclamation  in 
Tuesday's  Gazette.  We  opine  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  will  be  henceforth  disbanded, 
and  we  tpisi,  <'  we  shall  never  look  upon 
their  Uke  again.'* 


thb 
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TROM  THE 

SimOlCAU  LECTURES. 

J)elhfered 

Br  J.  H.  Greek,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

In  tbe  Session  1831—32. 

Imfuriet  qf  the  JSrain. 


li|L  Grbbn  observed,  that  in  the  treatment 
ttf  SntfAimiation  of  the  brain,  or  any  of  its 
nembranes,  the  chief  expedient  to  be  relied 
OB  WM  bhMd'lettiag.  Keepings  the  bowels 
4qp«B  ismad  aft«ther  iaspoclBiit  measure ;  'for 
if  ordiaariiy  the  suspension  of  the-  na^nd 
cracuations  was  attended  wUh  head-ache, 
how  much  inore  likely  was  the  same  cause  to 
piroduee  dto^aaosa  effect,  when  the  head  wis 
•Ivaa^  rt|r|iiiji1  ^  '*  In  easM^df  inflommatiiM 
of  tkti  m^mb^anes  of  the'  bmia,"  observed 
Mr.  Green,  '^''the'eKhlbitlon  of 'tartarized  an- 
timony  has  ^ei>  resotted  to  with  great  effect, 
Ibr  it^aft^  f  ery  powerful  influence  in  keeping 
down  flieifirise'.  If«rci»y  hat  been  proposed 
md  en^ywdiO'Uiitse  sort  of  cases.'  'I  can- 
••C  say  that  in  my  own  experience,  any  in- 
•tenee  of  its  successful  use  has  occurred,  and 
tiierefi^  nierely  suggest  it  as  being  recom- 
nwnded  by  others.  With  respect,  to  tartarixed 
sntiinoiiy,  I  can  speflk  with  more  dedsion, 
Ittving  witMftsed  the  very  beneilcial  eonse* 
quenoes  resulting  from  its  employment" 

When  matter  was  fonied  within  the  skull, 
tho  ntcessity  for  the  use  of  the  trephine  was 
tinaMdlately  indicated:  But  it  should  be 
iwnaiiibered  that  itwai  only  when  the  matter 
waa  ftrascdbfltwe^ft  the  dura  nurter  and  the 
akiiQr  t^  tl^«  op^ratiaa  could*  be-  expected 
t0  aflbrd  relief,  and  even  then  there  was  no 

Toil.  I« 


certainty  that  the  discharge  would  cure  the 
patient  If  such  evidence  could  be  obtained 
as  was  presented  in  the  case  of  the  child 
wounded  by  the  beak  of  a  cock,  as  to  the 
situation' of  the  matter,' there  would  be  no 
harm  in  enlarging  the  opening  to  let  out  the 
matter ;  but  beyond  this  the  surgeon  was  not 
entitled  to  go,  for  he  could  not  ascertain 
where  the  matter  was  formed.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  put  down  in  books  directions  for 
giving  an'  exit  to  the  matter ;  but  such  direc- 
tions were  idle,  for  the  surgeon  could  not  go 
hunting  about  for  abscesses  in  the  brain.  ^Jl 
the  good  which  trephining  generally  could 
accomplish  when  abscesses  were  formed 
within  the  skull)  he  contended,  was  confined 
to  those  cases  where  the  matter  was  formed 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull. 

Besides  the  immediate  symptoms  of  the 
formation  of  matter  in  the  head,  there  wete 
also  remote  symptoms "  attendant  upon'  it^ 
which  deserved  their  attention.  *  There  was, 
for  instance,  sometimes  a  curious  dtate  of  dMS 
senses,  such  as  strabismus,  dimness  of  sight, 
seeing  objects  in  wrong  places,  seeing  only 
half  of  an  object,  or  seeing  Che  whole  object 
completely  distorted.  ■  Agun,  deafness  was 
one  of  those  remote  sytQptooui,  with  some- 
times head-ache,  vertigo,  giddiness,  loss  of 
power  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  paraly* 
sis  of  die  limbs,  with  great  weakness.  Loss  of 
memory  was  occasionally  observed  in  such 
patients ;  some  had  been  known  to  be  inca- 
pable of  recollecting  the  names  ofindividnida 
whose  persons 'were  still  as  familiar  to  their 
eyes  as  ever ;  others  had  been  heard  to  mis- 
take words,  so  as  to  use  quite  a  different 
phrase  from  that  which  they  must  have 
known  to  be  the  proper  one.  "  There  are 
instances,  indeed,''  continued  Mr.  Green', 
"  where  a  whole  class  of  words,  nay,  a  lan- 
guage, was  completely  obliterated  from  a 
man's  memory.  I  remember  seeing  a  patient 
in  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  an  ii^ury 
of  the  head.  During  his  illness  he  began 
suddenly  to  speak  in  a  language  which  no- 
body in  the  ward  could  understand.  Very 
fortunately,  in  one  of  tbe  most  voluble  mo« 
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ments  of  this  patient,  the  naUknuui  of  the 
hospital  was  passing  through  the  ward,  and 
listening  to  the  sick  man,  instantly  recognized 
the  Welch  language — (A  laugh.)  A  freer 
communication  immediately  took  place  be- 
tween the  parties  ;  and  it  appeared,  according 
to  the  account  delivered  to  the  milkman,  that 
|hfe  patient  tip^e'rstood  ana  s^oke  English 
very  well,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
accident,  that  language  had  been  fairly 
knocked  out  of  his  head'* — (Laughter.) 

The  cause  of  such  symptoms  as  ha  had 
described  was  a  subject  of  deep  interest  with 
fhe  surgeon,  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  means 
•9^  effecting  a  cure.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  cause  arose  from  a  peculiar 
irritability  of  the  system,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  connected  with  the  circulation  of  the 
brain.  Hence,  persons  with  any  tendency 
to  such  a  disorder,  were  utterly  incapable  of 
taking  stimulants  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
those  cases  of  violent  conduct  on  the  part  of 
aoldiers  and  sailors,  which  were  occasionally 
described  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  might  be 
traced  in  general  to  the  effect  of  ardent 
spirits  on  constitutions  in  which  an  excessive 
Irritability,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
axisted.  This  was  the  ground  upon  which 
the  defence  of  Hatfield,  the  maniac  who  shot 
At  George  the  Third,  was  founded.  He  (Mr* 
Green)  remembered  a  case  that  was  under 
Dr.  Wells,  in  the  hospital.  A  man  was 
idmitted,  in  order  to  be  treated  for  epileptic 
fits.  Pr.  Wells  carefully  examined  the 
cranium,  and  finding  great  tenderness  in  a 
particular  part,  which  had  received  the  blow 
of  a  sledge  hammer,  he  had  the  skull  tre-< 
phined.  An  epileptic  fit  came  on,  but  the 
man  ultimately  got  well.  The  cause  of  his 
iisorder  was  the  pressure  of  a  spur  of  bonei 
which  projected  into  the  dura  mater,  pro* 
Ancing  all  the  consequences  described. 

Injuriit  ijf  the  Spinal  Chord, — Mr.  Green 
oonplained  that  ii^uries  to  the  spinal  chord 
had  not  received  that  attention  from  sur- 
geons which  their  great  importance  de- 
manded. The  spinal  chord  was  liable  to  very 
nearly  the  same  injuries  as  the  brain—con- 
cunlon,  compression,  inflammationi  and  aU 
its  consequences. 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  process  of  the 
TOrtebrsB  were  not  very  uncommon,  and  were 
liable  to  be  accompanied  by  concussion  of  the 
medulla,  or  extravasation  in  its  canaL 
These  were  results  carefully  to  be  kept  in 
lecollection  by  the  surgeon,  with  the  view  of 
promptly  meeting  the  symptoms  of  the  case. 
The  more  important  fractures  of  the  vertebrsr 
were,  the  transverse  fractures  of  their  bodies^ 
which,  however  were  far  from  being  common. 
It  was  impossible  to  examine  the  mechanism 
of  the  Vertebral  column,  and  the  provisions 
which  it  was  prepared  to  answer,  without 
being  struck  with  the  admirable  perfection 
which  nature  had  attained  in  combining 
ftrength  with  mobility  in  its  structure.    Such 


protection  was  afforded  to  the  parts  vitlpiii 
the  canal,  formed  by  the  vertebrse,  as  renp 
dered  it  liable  to  injury  only  in  consequence 
of  extraordinary  violence.  Hence  the  falling 
of  some  excee^ngly  heavy  weight,  a  gravel 
hank,  or  a  beam  descending  on  the  neck,  or 
some  force  su^eient  to  bend  the  ^pine  into 
an  unnatural  shape,  was  necessary  in  order  tp 
produce  that  severe  fracture  of  which  hie 
spoke. 

The  injury  to  the  bone,  however,  was  the 
least  important  part  of  the  accident,  ainoe  it 
was  usually  accompanied  by  either  concussion, 
or  compression  of  the  spinal  chord ;  and  so 
important  was  the  integrity  of  this  substaoce 
to  life  and  motion,  that  all  the  risk  incurred 
by  the  patient,  depended  on  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  experienced'  either  of  the  abpve 
accidents.  The  indications  of  such  an  occufc- 
rence  were  usually  loss  of  sensation,  and  of 
voluntary  motion,  paralysis  of  the  bladder^ 
sphincter  ani ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  those 
muscles  whose  supply  of  nervous  influence 
was  derived  from  that  portion  of  the  spinal 
chord  which  was  seated  inferiorly  to  the 
point  where  the  ii^ury  was  inflicted. 

The  u>pearances  on  dissection,  in  such 
cases  as  the  Lecturer  was  now  relating,  differed 
very  much.  It  was,  however,  an  invariable 
circumstance  in  transverse  fractures  of  the 
vertebrae,  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone 
should  be  thrown  forward,  whilst  tlie  lower 
one  appeared  to  recede.  Mr.  Green  exhibited 
some  excellent  specimens  of  this  fracture. 

Kot  only  were  concussion  and  compressioi^ 
results  likely  to  take  place  u{u>n  the  occur- 
rence of  such  an  accident,  as  the  transverifK 
fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrc^  hut 
the  spinal  chord  might  be  lacerated  or 
bruised,  or  even  torn  across  by  some  pene- 
trating instrument,  which  might  be  carried 
through  the  inter-articular  substance  of  the 
bones.  The  strength  of  the  dura  mater, 
surrounding  the  medulla  spinalis,  was  very 
considerable,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  that  in 
the  accident  just  alluded  to  of  laceration  or 
bruise  of  the  spinal  chord,  this  membrane 
yielded  to  the  force,  and  being  pushed  into 
the  medulla,  generally  escaped  it^uiy. 

The  difference  in  the  results  of  injuries 
to  the  several  portbns  of  the  spinal 
chord,  was  very  considerable.  Iiyury  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  chord,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  lay  above  the  ori- 
gin of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  which  cor- 
responded with  the  extent  of  the  three  first 
cervical  vertebne,  ptodvecd  ftlmoet  batant 
death.  There  were  cases  on  record,  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  this  statement  A  female 
in  one  of  the  fiMil  itordi  of  Su  Th««Ms*s 
Hospital,  had  vndergone  a  course  of  mer- 
cnry.  One  day  she  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
about  to  take  some  broth,  when  suddenly  her 
head  was  observed  to  sink,  and  asrittance 
being  Immediately  brought,  Hfe  was  fottiyd  to 
be  extinct.  On  a  post  mortem  ezandnation,  the 
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dArtrtoM  pneMM  of  Uke  seeotid  eenrical  v»p- 
lebhk  or  ads,  iraa  fbrnid  to  hare  been  de- 
felf^ycd  Iff  cftrie*,  uleetrfttinii)  and  absorptiott, 
«d  ak  to  admit  of  that  degrte  of  compf^ssioti 
Of  iSm  Ipinal  chord,  whieh  proTod  fktal  to  the 
Idtttefit  The  flvddon  death  in  this,  as  In  all 
other  aitnilar  eases,  resulted  from  the  com- 
bine intemiptioh,  which  was  put  to  the 
j^Wer  of  the  phrenic  nerre,  so  that  tho  dia- 
phragm to  which  it  proceeds  from  the  tbiird 
ttid  fturfh  cervical  nenres,  could  not  by  poa- 
idbllfty  continue  its  usual  in dispensible  action 
ik  the  procesi  of  respiration.  Mr.  Copland, 
Ite  Mid)  Utd  a  case  limilar  to  this  in  a  malcb 
As  long  as  nO  displacement  of  the  Tertebrse 
taok  place,  so  as  to  produce  compression,  so 
Whg  the  patient  lived.  His  (Mr.  G.'s)  uncle, 
Vt.  Clihe,  had  a  case  under  his  care  of  a  child, 
of  three  years  of  age,  who  had  a  severe  blow 
on  the  neck.  After  the  ii^ury,  there  were 
Bd  appearailees  ibr  some  time  to  justify  the 
Mief,  that  isny  serious  injury  had  resulted, 
for  tin  child  survived  the  blow.  An  odd 
srmptom  was  observed  in  this  case.  The 
|Bild«  young  as  it  was,  seemed  remaitably 
feantiolis  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  its  head. 
9fce  care  which  he  took  with  respect  to  it 
wh^n  in  motion,  was  exactly  that  which  an 
old  and  experienced  person  would  adopt  Hi 
would  place  his  hands  on  bodi  sides  ;  he 
would  look  down,  and  Aen  afford  all  the  sup- 
port that  was  necessary  for  the  due  position 
of  the  head.  If  another  child  approached 
Um  incantioosly,  he  grew  alarmed,  and  would 
test  his  head  until  he  had  com^etely  reoo- 
vered  his  self-possession.  This  child  lived 
ftr  a  year  after  the  injury,  and,  upon  exami- 

I,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  trans* 

ihictnre  through  the  atlas,  without, 

r,  any  displacement ;  but  the  accident 

Ridrely  weakened  the  attachment  of  that 

to  the  odontoid  process,  that  thete  was 
ilwmya  a  danger  of  the  barrier  giving  way. 
nil  fevent  occurred  after  a  year,  and  a  fatal 
tooflipftesOlon  was  the  consequence. 


#t.  %tit^Umh*i  fknipita. 
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Can  ff  Omgtnit^  MaifarmoHon  rf  tki 
Bladder  in  a  Femak, 


OEHTt.EM£N, 

I  &ABT  week  called  your  attentioii  to  a  re- 
jipldbiblr  cue  of  miiformation  in  a  female^ 
B  Mkwell'i  ward,    t  then  iftore  particularly 


dwelt  upon  the  llgfht  wfalcb  this  caae  threw 
upon  thi  yet  ^poted  question,  respecting 
the  cuticilla^  covering  of  mucous  membranes  ; 
and  I  eon^dered  the  present  case  as  trium- 
phantly proving  the  non-existence  of  an|[. 
such  covering  to  the  more  internal  mem** 
branes }  there  are  yet  some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connOcted  with  this  case,  which 
the  time  allotted  for  a  lecturtf  would  not  al^ 
low  of  my  entering  upon,  and  to  which  X 
now  invite  your  attention.  The  6rst  to 
which  I  now  wish  to  advert,  is  the  opportu- 
nity which  such  cases  as  the  present  afford 
toit  the  more  accurate  investigation  of  thf 
efficacy  of  remedial  means,  in  counteracting 
and  controlling  any  peculiar  diathesis,  which 
may  influence,  though  urinary  secretions,  in 
rendering  such  secretions  acid  or  alkaline,  or 
of  mere  neutral  qualities.  Again,  such  casea 
aflbrd  us  the  greatest  facilities,  in  ascertain*- 
ingthe  influence  which  various  artides  of 
diet  may  produce  on  these  secretions,  and  in 
determining  the  length  of  time  required  to 
produce  such  effects,  fmax  the  time  of  tak^ 
ing  sudi  substances  into  the  stomach* 

When  this  patient  was  formerly  under  my 
care,  she  was  young,  and  entertained  an  in- 
auperaUe  dislike  to  medicine  of  all  kinda. 
Still  I  prevailed  on  her  to  allow  me  to  make 
some  perfectly  Innocent  experiments  on  thi* 
aubject,  and  the  results  were  very  interesting. 
I  regret,  that  I  have  mislaid  the  particulars, 
but  I  well  remember  that  turoentine  aifected. 
The  odour  of  the  urine  is  4}  minutes,  aspa^ 
ngus  in  8},  which  latter  substance  must 
have  be^n  digested,  and  gone  the  whole 
round  of  the  circulation  in  that  time.  SomO 
other  medicines  and  articles  of  diet,  were 
tried  at  that  time,  and  I  now  propose,  during 
the  period  that  vrill  be  required,  to  construct 
a  proper  apparatus,  to  subject  her  to  somO 
perfectly  harmless  experiments,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  agents,  for  effing  changes 
from  the  add  to  the  alkaline  state  and  ojos 
oeffo. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  opportunity, 
thus  afforded  for  natural,  physiological  and 
pathalogical  inquiries,  this  case  is  deserve- 
ihg  attention,  as  Illustrative  of  the  man- 
ner In  whkh  the  deviation  from  a  naturil 
itsructure,  in  one  part  may  effect  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  tho 
Want  of  bony  support  from  the  pubis,  is  ac- 
companied with  want  of  part  of  the  blad« 
der,  and  more  or  less  deviation  from  naturt 
ih  the  sexual  organs. 

I  have  stated  that  this  is  a  rare  case,  v/i 
Aiyltig  which,  I  would  beg  to  be  understood 
with  reference  only  to  the  sex.  This  Is  tha 
only  instance  I  have  witnessed  in  a  female^ 
although  I  have  seen  several  males.  In  look- 
ing for  authorities  on  this  subject,  I  find  only 
eight  recorded  instances  of  similar  malforma-^ 
tlon  in  females  ;  whilst  to  less  than  dxty 
Oises  of  males  are  related  by  dilferent  an- 
tnOfO* 
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The  casefl  which  have  heen  more  reeendr 
^covded:  ure'  w'bc^'KflriA  "iii  this  'i^tloWing 
worke:  -^  f.  Mf.  Odeteb  -isuMlfthtHl  a  cue  fn 
Istnuthbe^  6fEdhu'MeitJii»ti^.  Jdtir.  |k'43. 
Sir  At  Qbowit,  ht  theSttd  flUMbei'  of  the'  some 
^h  "pi  fW,  '  'B^fbfe  (hi^e  were  ptitilitrheid,  k 
«we  iri  ^U>d''m>m"VWn  Hofn^' V^df- 
ihoHtoUi.  '  1 '  Riiysch;'  ht^  deseribed  k 
«e*el'  '8.  mrr:  llotiticftet  ?tt  PliiA»o/>%.  TraAii. 
etoVKibef  979  <jr^  tbik  feittiJe  Urte  im^reg:nated, 
MTIW^  ft  chlia-at  h^r  f^li'pMod.  4.  Dr. 
^M.'  t^eVel,  in  whose  ea^e'the  uifiWiciiff  was 
auttdral^nd  uretui  ^irttMy  enlarged;  I'he  child 
lived  ottly  thse^  mbrtths.'  5.  Mt.  Penchie- 
Aatl. '  6.  Mr.  Banen.  There  are  certain  de- 
'vlations  ftmn  natural  itriictnre  which  arc 
vofnuion  to  both  sexes  and  as  might  be  ex- 
lieeted,  -others  which  are  pecnliar  to  the  sex. 
in  al)  'the  recorded  instances  in  both  sexes^ 
^ere  has  been  uniformly  a  want  of  union 
.between  the  ossa  pubes,  which  have  been 
■epanted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  to 
^hieh  prhnary  defect,  therefore  it  is  foir  to 
^ttftt  the  other  deviations. 

The  otiier  points  of  resemblance  in  both 
-aeses,  are  the  absence  of  urethra.  The  en- 
largement of  the  ureters,  which  become  more 
muscular,  and  serve  in  some  cases- as  reser- 
'^ra  (  and  laidy,  the  entrance  of  the  umbi- 
Ikal  cord  immediately  in  the  hypogastric 
region  above  the  bladder.  The  only  recorded 
Iflslance  I  have  met  with,  as  diflbrent  fVom 
tte  above  general  position,  is  the  case  of  Mr. 
«Co«ief,'fii  which  the  oSsa  pubis  were  united  at 
'the  iystphisii,  the-meatus  urinarlus  was  pervi* 
%tf  for  tadf  an  mch,  running  over  the  pubes 
4aid  termiiiatitig  in  t  eul  de  sac — thete  was  no 
clitoris,  and  -the  vagina  was  impervious. 
'The  drctmistances  of  dissimilarity  between 
tile  sexes,  have  reforence  more  to  the  sexuri 
tiiali  the  luibary  organs. 

Thus  to  the  fomale  the  uterus,  ovaries  and 
•■mglMi  uniformly  exist,  although  the  latter  is 
•Mitietiilies  closed,  and  is  always  shorter  than 
.1h«  natttral ;  still  we  have  one  recorded  case, 
yHheM  the  fomale  bore  a  child,  and  in  the 
)Ms«tit'eastf,  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fDflSiUlity  of'  stteh  an  event,  if  the  vagina 
iver*  opened j'a4  nattire  appears  evidently  to 
"tefe  fttved  the  way  for  such  an  occurrence, 
lothe  extraordinary  development  I  have 
abretdy  UMaed  to  you  the  aberration  from 
aMuMft.atnicture  fn  the  male,  ih  addition 
totlM  de#elenty  of  bladder  and  symphisis 
^oblt  Is  pHhdpally  evident  iii  the  pelvis, 
whieh  li  very-  short,  broad  at  ita  root,  and 
often  UMd,  wldiout  any  prepuce,  and  without 
any  «Mthra.  In  other  cases  there  ts  an  open 
gnioM  like  the  urethra  in  the  turtle,  on 
th»  upper  sttvfoce  of  the  peMs,  with  a  vascu- 
lar Ui»h[%  aad  lacuna,  at  the  base  of  which 
tiicve  is  a  foata  navicttlaris  and  caput  galiina- 
finisi  with  the  termination  of  ^e  vesiculs 
aendpales.  The  testes  are  generally  natural, 
tiiovgb  mneh  separated,  and  in  separate 
pondbte  of  integument  with  a  smooth  inters 


val  between,  giving  the  appearance  which 
whieh  has  been  often  taken  .for  hermaphrtf>> 
^ism.  The  vasa  defiirenfia  temririate  di^ 
ferently,  sometinies  betwe^'  the  root  of  th^ 
yMiff  And  ihevasbulAr  tumour,  lometimeB  hi 
the  urethra,  at  others  in'perineo,^  and^'l* 
itottit  raretjasesirt  the  feCtiift.  'tn'oht  ti?- 
cotded  caite,  ihey  WeVe  'impeH^oui  ' '  Tt'e 
Sexual  appetite  exists  in  maily'  cases,  but 
•there  is  no  power  of  ptucteatitij^i'  iii;  this^e- 
^pect;  the  male  is  mdre  tmfotttihatelVbii^m- 
stanced  than  the  female,  the  art^s>i^the'nv£leik 
unnaturally  forward ;  but  is  geiieitilprjpetibci, 
except  in  a  ease  described  by Bartfiolint[s,w1iek 
a  patient  lived  forty  years,  And  Vbil^Jted  ftH 
his  excrement  In  Llttri8*s  case,  'ttiere 
was  no  ccecttm,  colon  or  rectifhij  sAnld'tMe 
Ilium  terminated  in  a  pouchftrdm  whibh  ana^« 
row  tube  passed  to  the  anus. 
•  Dr.  Duncan  entertains  the  following  hys. 
pothesis  respecting  mal-formaiSon  ot  ™ 
bladder,  founded  on  the '  supposi^n  of  th* 
primary  cause  being  an  impervibus*  "stattf  df 
the  urethra ;— ♦ 

"  As  soon  as  the  urine  beginr  to  be  «eert!tUL 
it  will  accumulate  in  thebladder»  ahd  dlitenft 
it,  as  well  as  the  ureters  and  kidneys.  Ii^^e 
adult,  ischuria  proves  fotal  in  a  abort  time, 
both  ftom  the  rigidity  of  the  contatniiig^piblfe 
'preventing  them  from  yielding  to  the  ctts- 
tending  pressure ;  and  firom  ^e  re-absbrption 
of  an  excremendtiousmatterhighlydeleterioia 
to  animal  Kfe.  In  the  early  fcetus,  however, 
circumstances  are  extremely  dSffereiit  -In  tt 
the  urine  can  contain  very  little,  if  any  ez« 
crementitious  matter;  and  the  whole  con* 
taining  parts  are 'soft  and  plastic,  fhe'Eoniea 
scarcely  cartilaginous,  and  nowhere  meat 
together.  The  bonea  of  the  pubesy'therefoic; 
yield  to  the  ^stending  pressure,  and  art 
separated  gradually  itm  each  other,  nalil 
they  become  so firmthat U-ha»<u»lQBger  any 
effect  upon  them.  But  by  the  separation  of 
the  bones  of  the  pubes,  the  recti  muscles  fjsa 
also  separated,  and  the  bladder  is  deprived  of 
its  natural  support  at  the  anterior  portion; 
while  b^Iow,  behind,  and  above,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  spioe^ 
and  various  firm  viscera.  The  whole  dia^ 
tending  force  will  therefore  act  on  the  anterior 
portion,  which,  with  the  skip,  will  be  pro* 
truded  forward ;  and,  becoming  thinner^  will 
at  last  give  way,  and  burst  outwardly.  Tl^e 
bladder  being  no  longer  able  to  contain  any 
urine,  will  contract,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  will  be  protruded 
through  the  ruptured  aperture.  Thus^  in 
addition  to  an  impervious  urethra,  we  shall 
find  the  bones  of  the  pubis  separatee!/  the 
ureters  opening  externally  through  a  rup- 
tured and  inverted  urinary  bladder,  and  the 
ureters  and  kidneys  very  much  enlarged, 
which  are  all  the  essential  drcumstimces  ^ 
the  malformation."  This  hypothesis  is  in- 
genious, but  wholly  untenable,  as  it  pre- 
suj^ses  the  secretion  of  urine  to  take  slf^ 
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jit«n  early  penod  of  tbe  exntenca  9f  thit  fioetv* ; 
tmd  eren  should,  this  ^flapatiDn  ^  corxecC, 
Itd^es  not  i^pUun  wby^wiwa  the  bUdder 
Jbfid  ^yen  vay^  the  otsa  pubis  did  oot-  ap" 
jffoxupate*  |U94  ui^ite  in  a  i^ympbysis :  the 
<nla^ged  .state  o^the  pretersia  zather  referable 
Jo  the  ^efots  qf  nature  to  supply,  the  defr- 
dencj'in  t^e  b],ad4er,  JAtr  Coates's  case  is  a 
^ect  ^Kit/adktion  to  Dr.  Duncan's  theory. 
At,  this  i^ondtusion  of  his  observatioBS  on 
jdm  Wirestifig  case  of  malformation,   Mr. 
£aiH<;,  calle^.  .the  attention  of  the  class  ta  a 
icoa^.  ot  hematocele  ,oa  which  he  had  ope- 
8^^  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  in  a  manner 
jftot  hithectp  pjractUed,  and  which  will  deserve 
^•se|}fMcate  description;  and  also  four  other 
^cfl4ef>  oa  which  he  had  operated  on  the  same 
day,  particularly  one  of  a  female  with  two 
Jp|ppyr%jp  thfi  ri^t  breast,  one  a  large  hydatid 
|<L  iti^  substance  of  the  pectoral  muscle ;  the 
^^p^cai^inilolentmammary  tumour,  including 
•A  KoVt|oi^  .o£  .the  mammary  gland ;  the  other 
cases  were  amputation  of  the  leg  for  extensive 
T^Wwyjfp  of  the  cavtilage  of  the  ankle*joint, 
a  fiSifi'  with    hare  Up,  and   a  congenital 
deio^ity  of  the  two  ankles ;  and  the  other  a 
male  child,  with  a  nsevus  on  the  forehead. 
Mod  a  vexy  peculiar  malformation  of  the  geni- 
Cal  organs,  with  penis  situated  in  perinoso 
directed  backwards,,  so  as  to  make  the  child 
|:etraTmingent,  if  the  urethra  had  been  per- 
fect;  this,  however,  terminated  with  an  opea 
orifice  laperineo. 
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)^  learning  is  too  profound,  no   literary 
ele|;ance  and  refinement  too  ornamental,  no 
vigour,  power,  activity  of  thought,  too  great; 
there  u  no  closeness  of  reasoning  or  accuracy 
of  Ihves^gation,  that  will  not  be  pai^doned ; 
no 'mental'  or  corporeal  elegance  that  will  be 
considered  ill-pIaced,  repuUIve,  or  extrava- 
gant, fn  a  medical  man,   save  the  wild  and 
wayward  vacillation  of  study,  the  irresistible 
and  torrent-like  passion,  that  converts  sdl 
that  it  toui^hes  into  nectar,  or  into  gall ;  save 
ihe  Inregnlanty  of  customs  and  habits,  the 
negHgte  of  demeanour  and   attire,  the  ah- 
Sb^KtSon  and  confusion  of  thought,    which 
are  (he  invariable  attendants,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  towering  and  ex- 
diidve  genius.     The  fire  of  the  poet,  the 
pathetic  tenderness  of  the  romancer,  the  in- 
vention  of.  the  novelist,  the    cunning  and 
Asollitry   oC'the   lawyer^    the  enthusiastic 
U^^ptty.'  of  tlie  dturchman,  the  soul-warping 
yrihttfftn  of  the  statesman,  will  all  be  mis- 
"  One  and  all  they  rouse,  excite,  dls- 


Jtract,,ann  sofpef^pes  evfn.phiBenay  the  mind^ 
They  i^ighten^  at  tiqifiS)  iffasoa  irom  bar 
propriety^  and,aat|at^  and  xiji^v^  the  heart  of 
.the  b9iin<fn4wr|ng  .them,'jn4iffereAt  to  thf 
.commor^er  feelings,  ithei  prdioary  itwugbta  oif 
every  day  lifp^    Jt/ia;  w^h  thi^se  feelingt, 
^e^e  petty  ftlt^oatioas  of  Ipain  and  plcjasun), 
or  rather  of  uaeof^nj^.  >vitl^  ^ase,  that  the 
medical  man  has  to  dp..    The  aehtog  1^^ 
the  fretted  ulcer,  the  ticking  cough,  the  siUIp 
.fling  rhemu,  the  halting  step,  the  blaekenin^ 
bruise,  the  palpitating  hes^t,  the  palsied  limh^ 
the  dribbling'water,  ^e  constipated  bowels— • 
these  are  the  unromantic  things  which  lead 
his  active  senses  and  busy  thought  to  find 
out  which  of  the  wheels  and  springs  of  life  is 
worn,  rusted,  strained,  or  broken.     To  seisa 
at  a  glance,  discover  by  a  hint,  infer  from  a 
groan,  the  state  of  hiddep  parts,  of  internal 
and  delicate  structure;  to  compare  rapidly, 
and  yet  methodically,  the  state  apparent,  and 
described,  of  every  organ  and  function  in  hw 
patient;   to  infer  the    amount   of   presei^ 
damage,  the  frcilities  of  repair,  the  proapect 
of  the  further  duration  of  the  machine  placed 
in  his  hands,  is  his  care.-    Upon  his  delermi^ 
nation,  upon  his  response,  demanded  witk 
painful  and  half  reluctant  eagerness  by  the 
tender,  loving  wife,  at  affectiona^  and  d»> 
voted  child,  depends  often  the  very  trfana^ 
work  of  society,  one  link  of  which  is  brokaii 
or  strained,  and  lies  within  hb  workshop  for 
repair ;  invariably  the  ccinfbrt,  tranquiUitj^ 
and  domestic  happiness,  and  in  nine  casaa 
out  often,  the  very  hopes  of  the  daily  hoQad 
^f  the  family  to  which  his  patient  belonga. 
If  then  his  heart  be  not  callous,  indiffexent^ 
blighted,  or  seared,  by  VMwbid  excitaacwnCy  or 
a  feverish,  restless,  and  absorbiBg  leavsh  for 
fame^if  it  feel  with  the  firesh  boand  of 
youth  and  natura---if  it  tsaaafec  mpidlyi  fea- 
dily,  and  vividly,  the  pain  of  the  sutear  la 
his  own  mind,  he  will  find  an  object  Mbea 
him  to  himself  of  high  and  vast  laspoitanw^ 
entirely  sufilcient  te^absorh  his  powoMyta 
snatch  them  from  the  sadncdoas  eClaqtf  »  aad 
the  dreams  of  pcssiiective  and  lawllayvd  -ha^ 
piness  dtat  stimulate  ordinary  nian  akipf^lM 
dance  of  life^an  object  no>iesa  thanlhal  iC 
removing  the  pain  that  frets  hi#  sympaibi^ 
that  summons  vb^  his  knowledge  fMa»  ila 
depositaries,  aptating  him  with  tbou^l  ihsC 
renders  him  day  andnig^ rastkNb spaaula^ 
tive,  and  conjectHring^  till' it  ha  laaio^d }  and 
a  reward  in  the  symflathetic  plaasaca  aad  joy 
which  he  may  feel,  as  the  hoHow  aya  bagiaa 
to  .turn  in  confidence  on  hisr  the  baggaad  tip 
to  smile  in  giatitnder  the  featares  to  lasikna 
their  intelligence,  the  mind  atad  body  oarfM 
.BBore  to  be  free  in  their  nutnal  ^playyand 
the  human  automaton  osafully  aad  silaolly  to 
.glide  through-its  sphere  of  doty.    Add  t»  thia 
native  pleasure  the  fervid  thanks,  thospaiisp 
ling  eyes,  the  close-pratsad  hands,  the  de^ 
respect,  the  silent  awe,  the  laav  of  eanHfaig 
friendship  and  overpowering  happiness,  which 
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•itttiet  Um  sbflB  'sncceuful  in  his  libeun,  as 
be  talks  over  the  danger  from  *hich  his 
patient  has  escaped,  and  restores  him,  as  it 
were,  to  health,  Ufe,  and  a  grateful  family, 
eagerly  seeking  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
kindness  {  to  assist  him  not  only  towards  a 
comfortable  maintenance,  but  a  noble  and 
honourable  independence!  What  more  can 
a  man  thinking  naturally,  and  feeling  unso- 
phisticatedly,  wish  or  desire  ?  Wherever  he 
goes,  if  he  be  honest  and  kind,  he  scatters,  at 
least,  tranquillity,  generally  pleasure,  often 
happiness,  and  sometimes  bliss ;  he  may,  if 
he  will,  ealm'the  afflicted  and  widowed  heart, 
the  orphaned  hope,  the  sigh  of  anguish,  and 
the  tear  of  contrition ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  the 
god  of  his  sphere,  or  rather  the  minister  of 
that  mighty  Being,  dispensing  his  blessings 
with  the  whole  resources  of  a  generous,  en- 
lightened, manly,  and  contented  heart  Such 
are  the  objects  of  a  medical  man's  life ;  such 
the  high,  soul-filling  vocation  to  which  his 
juvenile  love  of  science,  and  of  the  observa^ 
tion  of  natural  phenomena,  may,  if  fiurly 
directed,  and  zealously  cultivated,  conduct 
him.  But  for  the  reflective  happiness  which 
he  may  gather  from  the  joy  and  tranquillity 
iie  scatters  around  his  flowery  path,  he  must 
labour  severely,  constantly,  assiduously,  con- 
^ienUously — nay,  more,  he  must  cultivate 
every  natural  feeling  of  his  heart,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  capable  of  deriving  pleasure 
from  his  powers  to  restore  and  to  tranquilixe 
the  health  and  spirits  of  his  patients ;  that  he 
may  be  able  to  find  a  never-failing  source  of 
.excitement  and  satisfaction,  in  discovering, 
observing,  and  developing,  bit  by  bit,  the 
complicated  structure  of  the  animal  machine, 
«nd  its  product,  or  transmitted  light,  the 
l^indt  <>r  ^^  feculties,  feelings,  propensities, 
passions,  and  powers  of  thought  and  memory. 
,The  mere  pleasure  derivable  from  the  pos* 
aession  of  knowledge,  or  from  the  research 
^ter  it,  is  trifling  and  evanescent,  nay,  may 
gather  be  called  a  pain,  an  arduous  labour,  % 
tadiouf  research,  provided  it  be  not  followed 
hy  respect  andt  .deference,  or  the  hope  of 
these,  on  the  part  of  those,  who  anrronnd, 
jHnplQy,  love,  or  depend  upon  us.  You  must 
have  folttbia  in  the  earfieat  labours  of  child*- 
boodtia^io  the  aubiequent  and  more  devated 
thongAits.  and  reflections  of  youth.  In  fact, 
the  vj»y  acquisidoB  of  knowledge  demands 
tinei.  calmness,  retirement,  freedom  from 
-fwssiaB,and  a  power  of  yielding  all  these, 
without  injaring  the  health,  or  debilitating 
the  eorponal  frame,  and  dius  adding  an  ad- 
ditional kttvdeti  to  the  Ubour  and  self-deala! 
demanded  by  study.  The  din,  therefore,  of 
iociety,  the  debates  of  would-be  politicians, 
the  eocial  pleasures  of  the  board,  the  song, 
the  dance,  the  smile,  and  the  caress  of  beauty, 
4ie  chase,  th«  bottle-eompanion,  the  theatres, 
«iiiat  all  be  used  rather  as  recreations 
than  pursuits,  if  not  entirdy  abandoned,  by 
the  youth  who  would  gain  respect  as  a  medi- 


ealmanrbecauae  Aey  py*-bceapy  his  iiiovglillt 
depriving  him  of  the  tranquillity  ntceslary 
for  dose  application,  and  engender,  at  thh 
same  time,  a  restless  and  feveri^-  state  of 
body,  totally  at  variance  with  the  confine^ 
ment  and  sedentary  habits  reqidred  in  fel«> 
lowing  up  any  definite,  close,  and  lengtlienat 
research. 

In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  which  are 
imaginary  indeed,  if  the  stoic  insists  hpon  it, 
but  stin,  sacrifices  requiring  no  commoh 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  youth  living  in  the  heak 
of  a  metropolis,  through  whose  atmosphere 
the  boisterous  sounds  of  pleasure  peal  load 
enough  to  drown  the  groans  of  pain,  the  sigh 
of  anguish,  the  howl  of  despair,  that  crowd 
neglected  round  the  very  skirts  of  its  palaces ; 
I  say,  in  return  for  these  sacrifices,  for  these 
mortifications,  something  must  be  hoped  for, 
something  must  be  expected,  for  human  na*- 
ture  puts  itself  in  motion  but  for  some  end^ 
he  it  good  or  bad;  and  that  something,  is 
respect  and  reverence,  not  a  cpld  and  indefl> 
nite  politeness  and  tolerance  in  society,  bat 
such  respect  and  reverence  as  will  allow  the 
minds  of  your  patients  to  rely  upon  you  with 
implicit  confidence,  to  aid  to  the  utmost  your 
exertions,  by  their  obedience  to  your  suggea- 
tions;  as  will  willingly  accord  you  all  that 
you  demand  for  your  attendance,  and  net 
think  you  too  well  paid ;  and  as  will  render 
you  capable,  even  when  your  independenee 
is  accomplished,  of  enjoying  the  same,  and 
passing  smoothly  along  your  course  to  the 
very  bourne  of  life.  Independence  and  tran- 
quillity in  old  age  are  then  your  deiftite 
objects ;  for  if  you  do  not  already  know,  yon 
will  soon  find  out,  that  perpetual,  or  even 
greater  happiness  than  you  now  enjoy,  can* 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  yoara.  If 
you  cultivate  your  powers  of  reason  and 
reflection.  Indeed,  you  may  gain  *  a  move 
delicate  state  of  mind,  and  a  body  proportion- 
ally susceptible,  so  that  what  in  the  presetit 
state  of  society  are  considered  higher,  and 
more  polished  sources  or  objects,  may  givb 
you  pleasure  more  delicate,  more  exquisite^ 
if  you  will — yet  never  forget  what  Home  16 
vain  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his  read- 
ers —  that  your  pains,  yoiw  uneasiness, 
your  miseries,  will  be  more  exquisite,  will 
arise  from  more  trifling,  or  more  mental 
causes,  in  a  direct  ratip  with  your  increased 
snsceptibility  for  delicate,  refined,  and  ele- 
vated mental  enjoyments.  Do  not  forget  that 
if  yon  float  hi  the  mazy  dream,  the  woe- 
lulling  influence  of  champagne  in  the  evening, 
Vott  must  endure  the  sermons  and  soda- 
water  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  a  balance  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  th^ 

Jieriod  of  consciousness  they  employ ;  a  con- 
tent contrast  of  one  with  the  oth6r,  by 
Which  their  qualities  may  be  kept  distinct ; 
an  invariable  succession  of  one  upon  the  otber^ 
as  invariable  as  the  swell  and  fall  of  Oceania 
wate,  is  the  law  of  animated  existence,  the 
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lis 


••QttMvy  ipniig  of  «oti9il  Hit«n  MiinHtl  made 
'to  »di»iiiut«r  tQ  it«  pwi|  wat^i  tUe  Ql](|eot#  of 
wbiah  are  «pa4tor94  fip:  Mil  wid»  ovejr  iu«  dan 
•— tll^  world.. 

Cease  U)sa  to  noan9|%  the  f^ae  doctrine^ 
the  produ^  of  a  <iaEk  aod  umbiakiog  ag«j 
ibal  any,  ciicumslaQcea  of  character^  or  coiv- 
duct,  or  exertion,  can  free  you  from  these 
laws  of  the  bumaa  ]jaaGliine«  can  procure  for 
you  a  pecpetual,  or  a  oiore  enduring  happi^ 
pess  than  vou  now  eqjoy.  Perpetual  happineas 
would  ioqe«d  obliterate  the  conciousness  eyefi 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  of  which  pain,  or  ua* 
easiness^  is  the  natural  clock,   would  then 
d&ilroy  the  consciousness  of  its  own  duration, 
and  leave,    from  the  want  of  atimulus  to 
remove  obstacles  to  its  duration,  from  the 
absence  indeed  of  pain,  and  qneasiness,  its 
^ndurer  as  inactive  as  the  brute   mass  of 
matter  on  which  he  treads.    If  this  be  true, 
!f  perpetual  happiness  be  a  dream,  which 
baa  been  excitedf  by  the  poetical  opiate  of 
y oar  education,  andtnat  it  is,  most  men  come 
sooner  or  later  to    be  convinced,  indepen- 
dence atid  tranquillity  for  old  age,  are  objects 
well  worthy  or  every  struggle  Uiat  can  be 
made  by  youthful  prowess,  of  every  sacrifice 
that  may  be  made  by  youthful  passion, — 
but  they  are  objects  which  require  these  ex- 
ertioiM,  these  self-denials,  because  they  flow 
only  flrom  deep  and  unsullied  reverence,  and 
respeet:    yoo  have  perhaps  scarcely  looked 
abroad  stifteientiy  over  society,  to  understand 
the  difliculty  of  procuring  respect,  the  nice 
balance  held  and  watched  with  a  hundred 
«yea,  even  bjr  the  most  abandoned  character, 
iMrfore  he  yields  that  faoma{(e  of  the  mind 
to  the  object  that  claims  it.    It  is  all  that  the 
human  mind  can  yield  to  its  fellow  man, 
save  an  abandonment  of  its  integrity ;    it 
leaps  over  Um  ordinary  obitacles  to  inter- 
eaiirse,  breaka  tliroogh  the  artificial  boun- 
daries of  rank  in  aociety,  scatters  before  it, 
aa  doea  the  rising  sun,   the  clouds  of  the 
jDomiog,  pride,  reserve,  coldness,   and  in- 
difference, and  stripping  the  mind  that  yields 
it  of  iu  mask  and  holiday  trappings,  of  its 
trammels  and  its  prejudices,  brings  it  down 
to  the  side  of  that  of  the  person  to  whom  It 
IS  yielded,  and  admits  bis  perfect  equality  in 
power,  if  not  in  acquirement,  establishing 
as  it  were  an  interior,  mental  and  rational 
republic  in  the  soul.    Hence  it  is  that  you 
see  men,  who  understand  how  to  gain  the 
respect .  oF  mankind,   mount   steadilv  and 
jegularly  up  the  steps  of  fortune,  little  dashed 
'by  untoward  circumstances,  and  never  de- 
viating  from    the    straightforwaid    eoniM. 
Hence  it  is  that  yon  so  often  meet,  even  in 
our  profession,  with  men  arrogating  to  tbera- 
seivel  all  the  qualities,  which  really  possessed, 
silently  command  respect,  and  masking  their 
vices,  their  meanness,  their  vulgarity,  with 
an  adroit  hypocrisy,  a   cunning  and  subtle 
government  of  manner,  feature,  and  senti- 
ment.    But  while  they  thus  pay  a  deep  and 
{MTofonnd  homage  to  me  value  of  the  quali- 
ties which  they  Biffltdate,  think  not  that  the 


burden  wbieh  thfev  tnii  up  ^m  hill  <rf  life  i« 
Mght.    On  thecentrat)',  it  eontinnally  in- 
creases as  they  ascend /renuiriog  ten  times 
more  force,  energy,  anddpplitation  of  mental 
power  to  sustain  it,  than  i|  required  by  the 
simple,  unsimilaied,   unsophistieated    modes 
of  life  and  bought,  which  mankind  approve, 
and  moralists  call  virtue,  and  even  after  aU, 
in  ninety*nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  rolls 
back  upon  them,  like  the  mezorable  stone  of 
Jhe  overwrought  Sisyphus,  hurling  them  by 
Its  precipitate  momentum  into  an  abyss  af 
the  most  dreadful  misery.    In  a  path  then 
which  leads  to  honour  as  well  as  wealth,  to 
comfort  as  well  as  ease,  to  a  commanding  sta- 
tion among  men,  as  well  as  to  a  moderate  rank 
in  society,  to  be  often  the  counsellor  even  of 
kings,  as  well  as  their  comforter  and  com- 
panion,  you  cannot  hope   to  tread  alone, 
without  competitors,  without  rivals,  without 
enemies !     The  ends  that  you  have  in  view 
are  valued  by  all,  sought  by  all,  struggled 
after,  and  sometimes  even  clutched  at  by  all  ? 
You  will  find  yourself  then  jostled  by  the 
eager,  pursued  by  the  cautious,  thwarted  by 
the  cunninj;^  and  eagerly  and  intently  watchea 
by  all!    You  place  yourself  in  the  midst 
oi^  the  athletic,  in  the  arena  of  distinction, 
in  the  very  focus  of  men's  observation,  and 
therefore  lay  yourself  open  to  have  every, 
even  the  most    minute  act,    motion,    and 
change  of  feature,  watched  by  the  intent 
gazer,  by  the  jealous  competUor,  by  ih4 
envious  rival.  You  must  indeed  be  credmous. 
If  you  believe  that  beneath  such  senktmy, 
your  faults,  foibles,  and  imperfections,  profM- 
tional,inteUeclualor  moral,can  escape  observa* 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  make  but  one  false  step, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  have  slipped  back, 
lost  your  standing,  and  been  outdone   by 
rivals,  more  on  the  alert,  more  watchful ,  and 
what  is  most  galling  of  all  to  the  ingenueOf 
fonl,  less  deserving,  -and  tnore  suecessfully 
eunning  and  adroit.    To  become  then  pro* 
gfessive,    to    bafile  the    cunning    without 
painful  labour,  to  thwaii  the  jealous^  with- 
out turning  his  feelingsinto  rancorous  enmity, 
to  convert  the  enemy  into  the  friend,  to  coi6* 
mand  and  retain  the  esteenff  and  homage  of 
all  men,  yon  must  be  watehful,  yon  must 
have  all  your  (houf hti  and  feelinga  in  their 
right  place,  in  order  that  you  may^not  be 
distracted  froei  your  watch  in  r»4ir»4«ging, 
hiding  or  repressing  them ;  yon  nnmt  have 
your    whoJe    body  radisoed  into  a<  proper 
vehicle  for  your  thoughts,  yon  must  have 
your  **  bundle  of  habits,'*  as  Paley  ingeni* 
ously  caUs  the  man^  so  well  packed  and 
arranged  as  to  be  carried  with  the  most  con- 
veuienceand  elegance.    And  how  ean  you 
do  this  !   how  can  yoU  subject  the  body  in- 
variably to  act  suitably  to  the  occasion,  if 
the  feehogs  pulse  not  upon  the  nervea  natu- 
rally and  without  ponstaot  intention  of  the 
thought.    You  cannot  always   walk  upon 
stilts  ^  you  canpot always  play  the  harlequin- 
You  must,  like  Keen,  listen.  Talma,  and 
Kemble,  have  your  momenta  of  exhaustion. 
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\«ben'tlie  finsel  j^ml  tdn^' 6f  ,l!be'tfctbi"8(llkr 
vanish  and  display  ihe  linaii.  Bcrtybu  carttiot,- 
likerthein,  j-^tire  into  your  clo^t^t  and  bide 
tliese  iDOfal' syncopes,  w^  M6t)d-sirole«' of 
the  soul  from  your  slcJmiV^,  ftnr  frieWsy 
your  patients.'  Yb'tirs  is  afchairicter'tewbieh 
Uiere  a?6 no  changes,"  Tri^^Wit», irtaeatmicef^ 
no  pr6mp6rs:  no  diStafrtccJ  to'doPteO'dowBthei 
asperilies  oP  Vbat  m^nta!  arflf e^    Y««  ■  miOBt 
be.  or  may  lie;  ff  itl  Tu)t  practiae^  invaritbly 
excilinfr  atfeotltf  n,  and  to  mvariabiy  demand** 
fii^  abplanse:  and  therefort  submitlwg  to,  if 
HOt  dduHtn^:;  sctntlny :   In  f»et,  you  mutt  .be 
aTnoValman,  ydu  ttinst  Iwive  affood  pfivaie 
character,  TOn  most  not  dally  with  or  commit 
adultery  wi'th  your  patient's  wife,  and  least 
of  all  with  that    of   your  bosom  friend  ; 
you  must  not  waste  your  nights  and  the 
means  of  supporting:  your  family  at  the  gam- 
ing table— yoo  must  not  frequent  the  back 
«lum»  of  the  theatre,  nor  the  notorious  slews 
of  the  tneiropolis-^you  must  not  direct  the 
«nergieB  of  your  youthful  soul,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of    its   acquirement,   to  ridicule  and 
niodc  the  religiouH  convictions  or  prejudices 
of  vour  countryv 

'Neitheir  must    you   insidiously  sap   the 
character  and  life   of  your  contemporaries 
i«  softie  foul   jommal,  aad  then  refuse  to 
ackhowled§e  your    detestable    work  — you 
^uust  not  tuter  into  comhinatio&s  to  repress 
tbe  rising  energies   of  young   and  indus- 
ttiou8ttie»r'poiBoiiiiig>  both  mental  and  bo- 
dily-^you  raust  shun,  as  you  would  recom- 
mend yo«v  patient  to  avoid  the  plague— you 
nraM>  assist  iu»  matt  to  deceive  society  and 
sap  its  foundatinm?,  by  destroying  his  offspring 
•  in  tb^wmnb;  in  fiwt,  you  must  not  brutify 
and  drown  your  feeUngs,  nor  wither  your 
memoryjisor  stoke  your  reason,  nor  interrupt 
your  ^rflsence  :of  mind,  by  these  or  anyone  of 
these  Tioes  which  IHackjen  and  very  much  de- 
grade the  medical  biography  of  our  country 
•durihg  the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  are,  even 
in  the  ptesent  day,  each  distinguished  by 
some  well  known  nmmi  nay,  you  must  not 
fl^n  dtowte  your  sorrow,  your  woe,  your 
chagrin)  in  the  wine  cwp,  nor  once  taste, 
thraughont  your  whole.career,  of  the  waters 
^f  Letlie,  frcm  whi«heif  er  ,p«pt  of  the  oblivious 
^twam  they  may  b«d»wn,.but  you  must 

BAo'  tesMiS'  niftkes,  tutor  bonus  arbiter 

'      ^'l  idem  • 

Incertatque  rei  siquando  citabere  testis, 
'    Adttoko  licet)  rHuaaiM :  dictet   perjuria 

tB«r(n  '     ' 
.    Eheu,'  «dmiikuiil-  erede  ue^w   ammum 

prseliBrre  pudori 
'    Et    propteu    tritatn,    vivendi    perdere 
1     caiiSBs. 

Ywi  niwt^iii«oinpleito  your  character  of  a 
respectmUe  meiMeal  vtaa,  cuUivatc  in  your 
THOOOHTa  the  power  of  abstracting  your 
uttention  from  all  subjects  but  that  imme- 


diately mMler  investigatioUt  attd  readiness  to 
investigate  and  rennres^te  upon  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Slightest  dttubtiMo  recur  for 
its  solution  eithw  te  boofc»oii  xwn-rto  leave 
no  stone  unturned  Until  the  ttlndAip  satisfied 
of  the  nature  ^^€he  milady-Jafld  in  the  event 
of  the  impossibility  of  arriving,at^hi*Jr»«?ltf  to 
give  up  thfe  case  to  some  other  ♦Weripdivid^ri^ 
In  yOtir  fe«liwos,  oaroealiidesnres^ityu^nf 
calmness,  patienos,  khidntet9,r  difUcapyr  «»]».- 
passion,  fear  of  needles^. or  «epl^leMly;in^ 
jnringfecUng,  and  eonbcitesneas  rtf  supcriprifj 
over  your  patient  in  mtetteotnalflcqu^eipQi^t 
akme ;  in  your  sociiHi*  VBLAflOVn  Yfil^  ypw 
patients,  willingness  to  oUigfl,  J^k^isft  cpfw^lt, 
and  sympathise  with  misfortui^  inpderate 
familiarity;  invariable  kindAosu, .  #crup.>ilov# 
courtesy,  and  freedom  frt*ft  aW  poatcjnpt, 
personal  or  intellectual;  in  your  DEMiJ^qu^ 
a  cheerful  countenance,  a  cahn.eyCf.fl^  atten- 
tive ear,  an  easy,  tranquiL  and  dignifi^df.but 
not  pompous  git,  a  ready,  plisble,  4^pat^e 
and  tender,  but  sure  band;  in  yo^r  atAi^- 
NERS,  decorum,  moderate  reserve,  gr^^i^i 
self-possession,  and  urbanity  s  in  your  D^RS?, 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  oomppctness,  ;.f  npt 
elegance ;  in  your  lanouao*,  ,de<5wcy,  »i,m- 
plicity,  clearness,  and  sloWD€ss»  with  ftuep^y 
of  enunciation;  in  your  treajpmimi  J,  vigour, 
tempered  with  caiidon,  or  rather  discretion; 
activity  in  observing  the  operation  ,c^  medi- 
cine and  the  resulta  of  operations,  and  reydi- 
ness  to  supply,  personally,  acddantal  deficien- 
cies arising  from  circumstances  of  tortu^<,  ^n 
the  way  of  administering  remedies,  dressing 
wounds,  and  presenting  food  to  your  p»- 

tients !  I ! 

<    I' 
Let  your  motto  be,  ...,    . 

Nil  human!  alienum  s  ■«  piito.     ^ 

...  > 

Paris,  6.  rue  des  Mathttrins,  ! 

St  Jacques.  .   >    ... 


Londw  University.'-'M  *«  "?*»1,  *!**" 
ing  of  thc^)roprietors,  &c.  of  thui  t«»"tyo"» 
which  took  place  since  our  last;  the  rtiite- 
ments  of  aflBiirs  was  somewhat  mote  stwlac- 
tory  than  on.  late  occasions.  TJ^'S"*^ 
amounuto  £164,852.  Includmg  «,«77,  of 
donations,  of  which  £^57,398.  !>«« ''fj"'"^- 
t^ially  received.  The  nmnbeir  Of  Aedical 
anudenu  at  present  attending  Art  ^^^^^^ 
is  iWi  the  number  of  books  in  the  library 
la  JIMIO,  and.there  Is  a  jf^^^^^,,^^*- 
tiu  to^be  fong»ed«  for  enfordng  disapIllM*' 


'  •; 


i^a*mH* 


Pn^wm^  Cpopm^s.  Lt^tmrS'^ 


1^5 


Vnteirtftti^iigf  JUiitlQtt* 


•  *»»Hp  if 
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'VARIGQSe  VBIN& 
fsiOa.  «M)  Bmarone  deliversd  bt 
''  MPlklOPesiSOJR.  COOPER, 
'    ^     "^ ' '  '#T#«rMar9<15|»  1832. 

^thiMit  \feing^^r9aHce9^<9s  they  are  termed, 
aye^tttMidei£f-«trit1i'  more  diversity,  than  i« 
§eii4*^H3^»^plaifial- toy  writers  and  lectures. 
A^'vii^l^'  eotoimoifty  dMoribed  as  consisting 
fii'^'dilMCiMdii  awl  thickening  of  a  vein, 
^fMfStL  lirtecMSatoMt  the  aame  time  elongated,  so 
irstb  t^Astitatiei' a tttvtuous,  knotty  swelling; 
btittbe  fitct  is,  the  eoat  of  a  varicose  vein  may 
lie  eriihi^  iwV  changed  in  point  of  thickness, 
Wfhey  maybetMcker  or  thinner  than  natural. 
'     AnAid  a^^edMes  the  Iblloi^'iDg  varieties  of 

I'.'One'is  a  rfmple  dilatation  of  the  veins, 

'without  ahy  ether  alteration,  and  either 
eittending'  all' along  the  vessels,  or  confined 
fc/t^ri^fealar  points  of  them.    This  first  kind 

'of  oSIataddfi  of  veins  usually  accompanies  the 

-ifli):bni^  lAflammation  of  any  organ;  but 
'sMethn^'ft  continues  after  such   chronic 

'fhlUmfnailon  hiu  been  subdued,  and,  occa- 
^on^dly  it  ie  quite  unconnected  with  any 

*  affectioh  oFfhe  capillary  vessels  at  alL 

2.  .Afibflter  ditatatioa  of  veins  is  attended 
with  a'thinner  state  of  their  coats,  and  it  may 
eltherbe  an  tknifbnn,  or  an  irregulal'  dilatation. 

'  '  '  3.  The  third  variety  is  the  uniform  dila- 
tifion,  with  thickening  of  the  veins. 

;  4.  A  iburth  variety  consists  in  dilatation 
of  Ae  vdns,  with  thickeniDg  of  their  coats, 
and  interspaces  between  the  varicose  enlarge- 
ments. In  the  two  last  cases,  as  the  vessel 
increases  in  diameter,*  It  also  becomes  length- 
ened'tttl4  tertuiros.  This  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  varices. 

5.  In  a  fi^  variety  of  varix,  septa,  or  par- 
titions are  formed  in  the  vein,  whereby  its 
cavity  is  divided  into  small  cells  or  cavities, 

.  In  which  the  blood  accumulates  and  coagulates. 

6.  In  ^e  last  form'  of  Ttrix,  described  by 
Andral  firom  careful  dissections,  there  are,  in 

•nad^i^QAto  the  .disposition  exhibited  in  the 
«'•  iifth '  <^a8f,  various  irregular  perlbrations  in 
-9* die  •iiies.of'  tWvein;  the  vessel  thus  com- 
-0  imniiiin(iii[t  with  the  surrounding  cellular 
r'.;;BMoiUri|ne,  which  is  generally  more  or  less 
<  diiesfod-  This  stj»te  is  frequently  exemplified 
"  i»  bevyiarhoids. 

Aomfi  of  the, forms  of  varices  here  de- 
•cribodi  must  necessarily  tender  the  wives 
i-tMUBfiBnt ;  flad,  no  doubl,  they  iire  Ihem- 
'  *joW»i  frAq^entl^  in  a  diseased  state,  and 
TOfiKfi  oi; ,  .i?4S  destroyed.  In'  ^is  slate,  Ibey 
may  sometimes  possTbhy  l^e  eonteofiwd  in 
produdng  an  impediment  to  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood,  and  operate  as  a  cause  of 
the  varicose  dilalation  Frequently  varicose 
▼eins  seriously  affect  the  capillary  circulation 
So  the  lower  limbs,  so  m  to  give  rise  to  % 


tendency  ^  obri^iic  lofiammation^  followed 
by  ulcers,. which/ ai;e  ienned  varico^,  andiBfre 
difliouHt^heal.;. 

•  Vaiic9fie  yeifs  alfo  generally  bcc'dsiou 
weej^iieBs  and  pain;  the  latter  of  wHlcl^ 
s^ptoais  oft^n  fxtends  pvor  a  great  part  of 
the  kgrnnd.ia  i^m^rkably  severe.  A  varix 
likewise  renders  a  vein  liable,  to  chronie 
inflamnafion,  ukeriuion,  and  hsemoithage. 

The  veins,  whkh  are  mosjt  frequently 
affiscted,  aro  the  saphsna,  spermatic,,  and 
hemorrlioidai  The  disease  rarely  shews 
itself  in  the  lower  extremitiea  of  very  young 
persons ;  but^  in  the  other  situations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  often  comes  on  at  an 
early  period  of  life; 

Tall  stature,  and  tlie  targe  size,  and  long 
perpendicular  eonne  of  the  veins,  predispose 
to  the  disease,  the  commencement  of  which  is 
often  dependant  upon  constipation  ;  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliae  veins,  and 
sedentary  occupations  and  certain  employ* 
ments,  in  which  the  standing  posture  Is-long^ 
maintained,  without  exercise.  ,. 

In  the  treatment  of  varicoee  veins, one  prin- 
cipal indication,  is  to  remove  the  ejBcitfng 
cause.  In  pregnancy,  of  course,  little  eflfhrtual 
amendment  can  take  place  Idll  after  delivery. 
In  every  case,  remove  constipation;  When  te 
disease  is  situated  Intholeg,  abaadago^orlaoed 
stocking  should  be  worn,  and  the  Usih  kept 
in  the  horizontal  posture  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  vein  inflames,  leeches,  fomenta- 
tions, cold  lotions,  puigativesy  quietude  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  and- a  tennporary  dis-^ 
continuance  of  the  bandk^^,  mitil  the  ittfiaia- 
mation  ceases,  and  the  patient  can  aafisly  get 
up  again,  form  the  right  practice..  Tbe  in- 
flammation of  a  vein  arising  from  Tarix  is 
not  commonly  of  that  aevte,  and  ri^iidly 
spreading  kind,  which  sometfaBosiDUowB  the 
wound  or  ligature  of  such  a  vessd^aAd  proves 
fatal. 

The  treatment  of  varicose  aloers  I  h«ve 
already  considered  in  aftfrmer  lectarek 

When  a  varik  bursts,  and  audi  bleeding 
takes  place,  pressure  and  cold  applications 
are  required.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  radical  cure  of  varloose  veins  of  the 
leg,  several  plans  hare  ^cm  tried;  '  The 
principle  kept  In  view,'  i»  to  fibliterate  -  the 
vessel  above  the  diseased  portion  of  it,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  i^Aperifiieumlwatf  ontoin  of 
blood  may  be  taken  off  the  varicrisfe  branches 
of  the  vehi.  .  <  ;     •,  , ,.  r 

Si^  Everard  Home  rtconwkeDMb  libe  ap- 
plication of  a  ligature  to  the  vena  saphsena, 
where  it  passes  o««r  the  bade  of  ^e  knee- 
joint  ;  but,  as  this  opemtjon  aOBDctimes  led  to 
extenrfve  inflammation  of  the  Toin,  9Q0  fktal 
consequences,  it  was  abandooedy  after  it  had 
been  very  fiiirly  tried. 

Mr.  Brodie  (hen  tuggcsted  the  netiiod  of 
obliterating  the  vein  by  an  incsiion,  without 
dividing  the  skin  imnediately  over  the  wossel. 


i 
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fShk  WM-d«Be  with  a  Ttcjr- nnhiwi  thttrp* 
pointed  Uifttoui;y  4DtFP(li|«9<}  wider  thfi  vein* 
with  the  flat  part  ofthe  bladei  a(  firat  tovvar4« 
it,  and  then  the  edge  turned  upwards,  so  as 
to  make  the  requisite  dfvision  of  the  vesseL 
ThiB  practice,-  though  found  lea  dangerow 
fk^  ciitting  down  to  th«  veioj  and  tyipg  it» 
is  not  altogether  free  from  xisl^;  and«  oo 
this  account,  is  at  present  seldom  adopted. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the 
scheme  of  oblite;rating  the  sound  part  of  a 
vein,  above  its-  varicose  portion,  by  applying 
caustic  to  the  skin,  and  ezeiting  a  sufficient 
infomroation  of  the  subjacent  vein  to  produce 
an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  in  it,  and 
the  permanent  obliteration  of  its  canal. 
4rhis  toethod  is  justly  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  ofthe  considerable  difficulty  of  avoid* 
ing  the  opposite  extremes  of  deficient  and  ex- 
cessive irritation.  While^  in  some  instances, 
Blarming  degrees  of  inflammation  have  been 
thus  excited ;  in  others  there  has  been  none 
^     whatever  of  the  vein  itsel£     • 

On  the  whole,  the  best  surgeons  generally 
now  reject  all  these  more  severe  modes  of 
treatment,  and  prefer  well  regulated  pressure, 
assisted  with  the  other  means,  which  I  have 
pointed  out  as  suited  to  the  various  states  of 
ft  varicose  limb. 

The  varicose  enlargement  of  the  spennatlo 
vein,  constitutes  the  disease  called  drtoceki 
which,  as  well  as  hsemorrhoids,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  lectures. 


^tr^o4^otam(al  dDciitf. 


Feb,  28, 1832. 
Earl  Stanhofe,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Oh  entering  the  society's  meeting-room,  his 
Lordship  was  received  with  universal  and 
long-continued  applause,  the  whole  members 
standing,  as. a  mark  of  tlie  rcfpect  and  es* 
teem  entertained  for  the  noble  Earl,  who  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time  since  the  present 
session,  he  having  lately  returned  from  the 
Continent 

After  the  ordinary  business  was  concludedf 
Mr.  Everett,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
society,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  chenjical 
composition  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  it  of  uniform  strength. 
He  commenced  by  procuring  cyanogen,  and 
thep  illustrating  its  combinations  with  other 
gases  by  experiments.  He  gave  the  various 
processes  for  procuring  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
thought  all  werfe  objectionable,  except  that  of 
Mr.  Clark.  He  maintained  that  it  was  possihlt 
to  detect  one  part  of  the  acid  in  70,000  of 


water,  or  Other  matter  that  ^igfit  he  con- 
tained in  the  stomach ;  and  he  described  and 
illustrated  the  experiments  for  the  Analysis 
with  great  dexterity  and  success.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  experiments  would  require 
two  or  three  days  to  perform  them,  in  cases 
in  which  life  or  death  depended  on  eyid^nce. 
The  best  test  for  the  acid  was  the  sense  of 
smell,  by  which  it  could  be  detected  when  all 
chemical  analysis  was  useless.  But  this  va9 
even  fallacious,  unless  the  exapninatlon  ^ook 
place  within  twelve  hours  after  death.  When 
he  was  a  pupil  in  the  labaratpry  of  M.  Orfll^ 
of  Paris,  the  acid  was  discovered  by  smelly 
after  all  analytical  processes  had  ^ilpd.— « 
Mr.  Everitt  also  stated,  that  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  decomposed,  even  in  a  phial  with  a  g)as^ 
stopper,  unless  the  neck  of  the  bottle  be  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  light  \{^ 
excluded.  The  acid  rapidly  evaporates*  when 
the  pharmaceutist  opens  his  phial  Utx.  the 
purpose  of  measuring  it ;  and  therefore  ft 
very  small  quantity  should  he  kept  for  com- 
mon use.  He  does  not  think  that  nitrate  of 
potass,  or  other  neutral  salts,  or  perhaps  tar- 
tarhed  antimony,  will  decompose  it,  but  be 
has  not  proved  this  con9lusion  by  experiment; 

The  Noble  Chairman  addressed  the  s<^ 
ciety,  and  returned  his  grateful  thanks  for 
the  distinguished  honour  again  conferred 
upon  him,  in  being  elected  President  of  aych 
a  scientific  and  valuable  a  society.  He  t^ 
gretted  that  the  choice  had  npt  fallen  on  an 
individual  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  he  had 
slender  claims  to  science,  and  could  only  pro- 
mise zeal  in  the  interests  of  the  institution* 
He  regretted  his  long  absence  in  Germ^yy 
and  was  sorry  to  state  that  he  failed  in  prO" 
curing  the  medicine,  now  used  in  tb# 
smallest  quantities,  according  to  the  homos- 
opathic  doctrine.  He  hoped  to  obtain  theqi 
shortly,  and  should  feel  muclf  nleaauro  in 
presenting  them  to  the  society. — (Jpplauie.J 
He  begged  to  announce,  that  at  the  nex^ 
meeting  of  the  society,  March  18,  Df.  Eytfav^ 
the  learned  Professor  of  Materia  Medic*  to 
the  society,  would  deliver  l^if  iniiugitfal 
address. 

The  society  then  a^ourned. 


■*•*' 


jMtptM  Mfefing  ff  the  frqfesHon  fir  tii^ 
JhmkitUH  efUu  Cemimi  Board  tif  Btakk 

* 

Mant  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  ani 
surgeons  in  London  intend  to  have  a  pqblic 
meeting,  in  order  to  disabuse  the  public  of 
tl^e  alarm  excited  by  the  Poard  of  Health^ 
and  the  interested.  Such  a  meeting  should 
have  been  held  the  moment  cholera  appeared 
in  the  metropolis,  as  nothing  was  more  apa- 
thetic and  servile  thftn  the  <io2kduct  df  th^ 
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wMt  profeonon  in  ^ttbqittliiig  to  ibenifl- 
ful«  Aiid-iUcUtiQ«  of  three  or  four  army  sii»- 
0eq«s  who  wero  mostsUraoKely  formed  into  % 

Bpafdr^practiliooerB  toUUy  unacquainted 
villi  th^  (lisea^eg  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  % 
^oi^.who^ie  serpentine  or  pholeiA  opinioofi 
^  ^t^y  published  /loy  that  were  taosible,  not 
ihe  ^j^Dtest  confideuce  could  be  placed  by 
tiip  professioiir  That  9^  Poard  so  coastituted, 
should  be. placed  over  the  heads  of  the  pro* 
fession  in  the  0rst  city  in  the  worlds  and  should 
be  empowered  to  rufn  the  trade  and  commerce 
df  Eni^land^  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
events  that  has  happened  in  the  present  cen- 
tary.  It  will  form  a  singular  feature  in  the 
pa|fes  of  the  future  historian.  Let  us  only 
suppose  that  three  or  four  provincial  barristers 
were  formed  into  a  Board  to  direct  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  barristers  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  then  imapne  the  result.  Assuredly  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Board  would  not  be  so 
tmletrlout  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


It  is  mriy  racentiy  tint  the'  fearftil 

eff^scts  df  hypertropliy  In  producing 
a|)oplexy  anci  palsy,  has  be^n,  thor 
^QUgblyuaderstoqd'  D^f,  Hope  (dilates 
en  thU  Bufaject  with  gv«at  £)rce»  «iid 
Bays,  on  the  gr6UB)ds  ^f  pitflOAAl 
experience,  thrit 


^  "  Hypertrophy  foro&s  a  strongeir  piisdistM* 
sitipn  to  apoplexy  thai)  tl^e  apoplectio  8oa« 
stitution  iUelf  i  and  that,  ia  most  uiftanits» 
those  penons  who  present  t]|#  apc^ectio 
constitution  in  coi\junction  with  symptoms  of 
increased  determination  to  the  head»  art,  at 
the  same  time,  affected  with  hypertrophyt 

Nor  is  it  to  apoplexy  alone,  but  to  cer** 
bral  inflammations  and  irritations  of  etarjr 
description,  and  even  to  inflammatory  aetktt 
in  generali  that  hypertrophy  of  the  Istft 
tricle  gives  a  tendency.' 


» 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  qf  the 
Heart  and  Great  Vessels,  coni' 
prising  a  new  view  of  the  Physio" 
logy  of  the  Heart's  Action.  By  J. 
HoPB,  M.D.  Senior  physician  to 
the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary 
of  London,  formerly  House  Phy* 
sician  and  House  Surgeon  to  the 

.  Royal    Infirmary    of    Edinburgh, 

(Concluded.) 

9bc.  IV.  contains  a  development  of 
^e  mode  in  which  hypertrophy  proo 
duces  its  pathological  effects.  Laen- 
jMo  and  hk  predecewora  imagined 
tbat  all  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
presented  much  the  same  symptoms. 
Bertin  corrected  this  error,  but  fell 
into  a  greater — contending  that  hy- 
partrophy  gave  birth  to  the  symptoms 
only  of  increased  energy  and  activity 
of  the  circulation :  our  author  has 
Buecessfnlly  controverted  this  opinion, 
and  daairly  eatobliahed  that,  though 
pure  hypertrophy  gives  rise  to  in« 
creased  force  and  activity  of  the  cic- 
eulatioD,  yet,  when  this  force  sur- 
mounts the  natural  topic  power  of 
<lie  capillaries,  congestion,  infiltration, 
and  the  other  phenomena  of  an  ob< 
atettvted  circulation^  ensue. 


The  next  section  contains  the  signs 
and  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy,  so 
elaborately  developed  as  to  leave 
little  more  than  differential  signs,  to 
be  explained  in  the  subsequent  chapter 
on  dilatation.  Of  this  section  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more, 
than  that  several  old  errors  are  e<»*- 
rected,  several  new  signs  added ;  and 
that  the  whole  is  not  only  full  and 
clear,  but,  from  the  profoundly  ana- 
lytic spirit  with  which  the  symptoms 
are  traced  to  their  causes,  it  is  beau- 
tifully simple  and  convincing. 


The  ensuing  section,  on  tlie  pro- 
gress and  termination  of  hypertrophy, 
is  highly  important  in  reference  to 
prognosis,  as  it  presents  a  truly  prac- 
tical estimate  of  the  circumstances 
which  aggravate,  or  retard  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  consolatory  to  be  assured 
that,  if  well  treated,  the  patient  may, 
in  moderate  degrees  of  the  disease, 
"  attain  even  the  extreme  period  of 
seiiility,  without  being  conscious  that 
he  is  the  subject  of  organic  disease." 

To  the  treatment  we  come  with 
especial  pleasure,  since  it  is  to  this> 
as  the  summuin  propositum,  that  Dr. 
Hope  has  made  every  other  part  of 
his  labours  converge. 
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."^B^n  th6  IfttMduMtBftJofiatahilMdoil^ 

ease  of  the  heart  with  any  ceitjjii^  a^d 
seldom  before  it  was  in  an  advdnced  stage, 
they  generally  considered  it  as  hopeless,  afid 
otatfetited  tefttiliAEil^s  ^h  "^liktM^  uilgent 
iyiaptmM.-  Nor  eait  tfal^  be  a  stbj^ct  of  sur- 
]^tfse,  fbr'ih  <thiit'  stagv  the  disease  most  fre- 
^UMltly  it'hopeUns  sOftkT  as  a  'cure  is  cnn- 
oerMd.  Vttt,  shioe/'hy  fiie  aid  of  aiisculta- 
tioh  Mi4  4htf  Imptoted  kntiwledge  of  general 
■yiiiimtortr  <i»  -whidi  it  lias  led, it  has  becomjc 
l^OMiblrttoI'dhlyto  dMect  the  slighter  de- 
gree*'>of  hypevtro|ilky  or  dilatation,  but  even 
die  nitre  tendency  to  those  aflbctions  ;  and 
ainee  it  baa  been  fuffy  proved  that,  in  their 
carty  Aaget  and-  sovnetlmes  even  when  fiur 
adwficed,  they  are  within  the  resources  of  the 
ewatiw  art,  the  practitioner  would  be  want- 
ing in  the  p«rfermanc«  of  his  duty  to  his  pa- 
tient wtore  he  not  to  aim  at  effecting  a  cure, 
ntHier  than  content  himself  with  mere  palliat- 
ing symptoms." 

Dr.  Hope  objects,  and  in  our  opi- 
nioa  satisfaotorily,  to  the  treatment 
of-Laieiiiiec  oa  tiie  plan  of  Valsalya. 

• 

.  **  MTy  objections  to  the  treatment  described 
are  founded  on  the  circumstance  that,  though 
riiate  invariably  found  the  greatest  benefit 
t6  'be  derived  firom  sparing  abstractions  of 
blood  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  or 
more,  I  have  constantly  Doticed  that  when, 
Sam  th«  atvorfty  •f  die  dyspmsa  and  palpi- 
tatiofs  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  psactitionar  was  induced,  or 
thought  himself  compelled,  to  resort  to  fre- 
quent bleedings  at  short  Intervals,  the  patient, 
tbeogb  peilmps  temporarily  relieved,  pro- 
giessively  dedlaed  from  tliat  moment,  the 
paroxysms  lecunrieg^  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  violence,  until  they  eventually 
terminated  in  his  destruction.  Kow,  on  com- 
paring a  patient  under  these  drcumstances 
with  one  oa4ar  Hhe  inloenee  of  mere  re-ac- 
tion from  loss  of  blood*  the  analogy  appcan 
to  me  to  be  very  intimate.  In  both,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  heart's  action,  so  far  from  being 
repressed  by  a  reiteration  of  the  blood -letting, 
is  m&y  increased :  in  both  the  blood  is,  and 
nAessarfty  must  be,  attenuated  and  deterio-. 
rated  in  consequence  of  the  fibrinous  por- 
tly and  red  dobules  being  replaced  to  a, 
greater  extent  tihan  natural  by  serum,  which 
is  more  expeditiously  regenerated.** 

Thus  the  Tt^mdtina  aggwrates  tlie 
palpkalicKi*  lAihi  tke  deteiiocation  of 
the  blood  renders  it  unfit  for  the  due 
nutritioa  of  the  system.  But  it  does 
not  foUow,  aa3rs  our  author,  with 
great  aoutenesr,  liiat 


'  ■**  Though' the  tre^tmejat  of '  Albcrtini  and 
Valsalva  be  unsuitable  for  hypertrophy,  it  is 
l^uidly  so  for  aneurism  of  the  aorta;  as  la 
ihe' latter  th6  object  is,  to. produce  f  sudden 
and  extreme,  though  teinporary  reduction  of 
the  force  of  the.f{irciila(lMyAB'QtyieB  to  pro- 
mote the  foTTBation  of  fibrinoifs  cqs^jil^  in  the 
sac  t — an  expedient  which  is  sometimes  per- 
feefly  'successful  in  aneurism,  bot  which  wUl 
not  have  the  same  eilbet  on  *hy)>et«r^pby.*' 


« 


It  would  appear,  therefor^,'  that  the  m- 
dicatioAs  in  the  treatii»s»»  og:>y^twyhy, 
are  to  diminish  the  quantiHy^  'Withwol  .Mte- 
rially  deteriorating  ths  quality  ^f.thf^  blood  j 
and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as,  without 
producing  re-action,  permanently  to  enfeeble 
the  action  of  the  hcSMrt  todth^  energy  eC 
the  circulation." 

For  the  means  of  fiilfiUing  thee^ 
indications,  means  which;  according 
to  our  own  experience,  constitute,  by 
far  the  most  rational  and  efficieot 
mode  of  treatment,  we  mnitMfer  tibe 
reader  to  the  work  itself,  page  244. 

"  I  have  found  it  efiect  ctires  ih  a  coo- 
siderable  nmi^ber  of  instances,  some  ef  ^hieii 
were  advanced  even  tp  the  secoad  degiee..  In 
the  first  degree,  especially  before  the'  period 
of  puberty,  this  fortunate  event  is  ofVen  ob? 
tained  although  bleeding  be  resorted  to  only 
at  long  intervals,  as  from  six  weAs  to  t&ree 
months." 

4  , 

DilattUion  occupies  tiie  not  ^ap* 
ter.  It  resolves  itself  ittto  tiiree 
natural  varieties,  correBpondiligi'v^lth 
the  thickened,  the  natomt,  lUld  t^ 
attenuated  states  of  the  parietes.     ,. 

"  Dilatation  occurs  with  threediibrjmtitAtm 
of  the  ventricular  parietes  .i^  tsi  thid^^ess;: 
namely,  the  thickened,  the  oaturaly^JB^  t^ 
attenuated  states.  It  acoordingly  ffieolves. 
itself  into  three  natural  varieties  ccNrrespondr 
ing  with  these  states. 

1.  Dilatalion  with  .thidbemngf  in  whssh  tliffr 
cavity  is  enlarged  and  the  w^U  thickened  ,., 

3.  Simple  dilataiiony  in  which  the  f»;^y  i| 
enlarged  and  the  walls  of  their  natucal  thick- 
ness. .       .  , 

3.  DiZoto^toeiM/ikAtlmifa^tsfi,  iowhish-the 
cavity  is  enlarged  and  the.  waUs  ettemiatfd*  : . 

The  first  variety  is  idexUical,wit)>.  thtt  .va- 
riety of  hypertrophy  called, A|jp^r^A|^  u^h 
dihUeUion,  but  diflferent  names  are  employed 
for  the  two,  in  order  to  express,  in  the  former, 
a^pvedMBlaaiiee  ef  dilaletiQiveiad,  la  Ibe  ha- 
ter, of  hypertrophy.  The  «ecoi|d  variety  if 
perfectly  identical  with  hypertrophy  by  Ja* 
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tlr€9Hd.9xUnifMUk  naJ^ral  tkicJIpfettg  ^.Jtke 
wtifs ;  but  it  is  fetter  to  employ  tbe  t^np 
timple  dilaiattoH  when  the  dilatatjoo  is  i^ 
great  ihat  1t9  aymptbm^  predonunate  over 
.those  6f  IjyjirtropHy/*  ]  ' 

-  Aft^r  delmestiag  t&^  nnneomical 
chanKiters,  asid  stating  t]bat  he  ha^ 
knowu  i:upt^ai:e  o£,  tlie  head  to  enaua 
iroin^  rtb^ .  voft  wiBg  which  generally 
aocomppoiieq  dilatatioii.  Dr.  Hope 
gl^nti/thft  evilfiiia  hy  which  this 
sfiietioB  maybe  iKs^guished  from 
^^e*  dist^tibii.  In  the  next  section, 
on  th^  tnodc  of  formation,  and  causes 
^ililat^tion,  he  says, 

**  Dilatation  of  the  heart  b  a  purely  mecha- 
nical elfect  of  over-distention.  Blood,  accu- 
^Hilat?d<9ntlliii  itt  cSYitleB,  exerts  a  pressure 
from  the 'centre- towards  the  circumference,  in 
every  directioo ;  and  when  once  it  surmounts 
the  mlstanee  offered  by  the  contractile  and 
clastk  power  of  the  parietes,  these  necessa* 
liljr  yteMatM  ttdergo  dflatalien:'' 

*  -  -  • 

He  then  states  which  cavities  are 
the  most  susceptible  of  it,  and  giyes 
his  asinal  masterly  analysis  of  the 
causes,  8eetion  III.  displays  the 
mode  in  which  dilatation  produces  its 
pathological  effects ;  our  author  has 
here  ^pp^ed  a  radical  error  in  the 
doctrines  of  Bertin,  who  regards  dila- 
tation as  merely  secondary  to  another 
limj^  ;  sn  obstacle  to  the  circulation, 
'whifS^  ^tade  is  the  source  of  the 
^n^ilsM  .uiiMdly  ascribed  to  the 
diiatatMa  itoctf • 

"  I  cannot  concur  with  M.  Bertin  in  these 
opinions.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  produce 
iMtHtbAf  0iere'mttst  exist  a  weight  or  pres- 
aimft^the  cfrct^flon  upon  the  heart,  greater 
tkiin  tli^tifgan  h  capabfe  of  sustaining :  and 
l(  li  'tHie  AaC'  sudi  prerssure  may  be  occa- 
tieiied  Ify  ihe  mechanical  obstacles  to  which 
If.  Bertin  ascrilMS  it :  naiheTy,  contraction  of 
iMoiitttik  of  tiifelieart,  diseases  of  the  aorta, 
and  aff 'nalfliffies  whidi  impede  the  course  of 
AeliliNi^  whether  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
lytflem  «f  H^  gt«at  di^lition.  But  ft  is 
•quaUy  true  that  the  same  pressure  on  the 
liSfcii  May-i«ftirit,  net'  firom  increased  weight 
of  ^iMft'cir^idationf  fntt  from  deficient  power 
of  Ae'lieiift ;  and  such  is  itt  cause  in  those, 
who,  hy  erigitial  eonfinina&>n,  bare  the  organ 
thin,  hi  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  body.'* 

-  Sofiuris  eiuT'sotbar  from  iMnidiig 
tiiat  the  obstade  alluded  to  by  Bertin« 


is  the>  matA.c«iiseaio£!th6  <8yii%»tottm 
whiilh  he  «etlibiit)e«*t(yir;  thtftt  Mjm 

<  ,  ,     i"'  f,.  •«'■    (     ..  •)  y I   CI'  'I'  i    /  •  (i 

'^  I  have  ze^tqdly  ,  wftMiH«4  *9m99um 
which  a.  welli ,  ip4i:ke^  ,if ,  npt  v  coitfiijywaj^^ 
obstacle,  as  i^  CQi;tr8^<4  ixalvq  qr  ^  dilp^tfi^onL 
or  aneurism  of ,  the  aoiftSy  IjiM  ftul)9i^4 :  ^^ 
long  perlo4,  efep  fosyfttn,  ifrithont  prpdiM>r 
ipg  any  Bftaterial  syopptoms  of,<«ii.ob«Ur«c|ad' 
ctrculatioi^;  but  the.  mom^m  <(haJ^  AU^Hifmk, 
of  (he  heart  supervene^  the  wvp(<wu  nadoi 
their  appearance  in  an  aggraviuted  foisU'  I. 
apprehend,  .therefore,  that  the  heart  is  .th^ 
part  mainly  concerned  in  their  productioa ; 
nor  do  I  think  thb  opinion  Icsa  teoahie  .bo^ 
cause  the  symptoms  are  mote  .  aover^  vfkm^ 
enlargement  of  the  heart  co-#zista  with  aft 
obstacle,  than  when  the  enlargement  exista 
alone ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when 
two  causes  conspire  to  |Hroduce  the  same  of*- 
fect,  that  effect  should  be  greater.  But.  thja 
is  not  all ;  for  not  only  does  each  produce  its 
own  effect,  but  one  increases  the  effect  of  the 
othtfr,  namely,  the  obstacle  adds  so  much 
to  the  pressure  of  the  cireulsefon  on  tho  heart; 
that  this  organ  Ubours  under  a  do«Uo  diii^ 
vantage,  first,  from  its  own  diminished  power, 
and  secondly,  from  a  preternatural  profsure 
upon  it.  Thus  the  resulting  eltbct  of  the 
obstacle  and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  com- 
bined, is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
taken  separately." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ftMoihle Una 
such  reasoning.  The  si^ns  and 
diagnosis  spring  nattntJIy  out  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  and  are  as  simple 
and  obvious  as  the  reasoning  «o  ¥Awh 
they  are  founded  is  dear.  We 
would  paiticukriy  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  page  273,  where  are 
some  corrections  oif  Laennec's  sqale  of 
the  range  of  sound  in  diktalioii.  We 
pass  to  the  tveataient. 

**  The  first  indication  is,  to  remove  if  poisi^ 
ble,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  dilatation  ;  and 
if  this  be  done  before  the  disease  has  pro* 
ceeded  to  such  an  extent  a«  entirely  tp  de* 
prive  the  mascular  fibve  of  its  resilienoe  and 
elasticity,  these  fig^ultles  come  Into  operatioa 
and  restore  the  o^gan  to  its  natural  sixe." 

ThedifartatiDtt  icsBtthiyfttim  eauMs 

o£a  tempomymfitim,  if  not  usveCerate^ 

can  be  removed. 

**  But  wbeii  the  eauee  is  permanent,  ai  the 
eoB^nctiott  of  as  onAee  of  Ihe  heart,  or  • 
natural  or  acquired  feebleneaa^f  the  otgan  in 
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yroptrdon  to  iu  fhliatioDia  curtof  tfaadllatA- 
tion  is  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  but  it  n^y 
often  be  prevented  from  increasing^  »nd  the 
life  of  the  patient  may  sometimes  be  prolonged 
even  to  its  extreme  limits.  In  such  cases, 
Aewfoi*,  thfr  practitiotiir  OmuH  stMidily  ind 
pcneveriag ly  pursue  a  palUttiTt  and  pvopky*- 
lactive  treatment,  baring  Arst  discarded  from 
his  mind  the  impression  no  less  erroneous  itt 
itself,  than  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
fanadieal  seience,  namely,  that  organic  diseasea 
•f  thb  heart  arc  neccBsarlly  fktal,  and  that 
thecafore  all  bseatment  is  tmavidling. 

The  treatment  coudsts  in  keeping 
the  heart  tranquil  by  a  quiet  life,  and 
hf  obviating  all  deraagements  of  the 
stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  nerrond 
system :  the  tone  of  the  body  being, 
at  tha  same  time,  preserved  by  a 
nutritious  but  unstimulating  diet,  ^ 
bracing  air,  and  the  shower  bath 
under  certain  limitaticuis.  Of  medi- 
cines, bitters,  mineral  acids,  and 
^ecially  chalybeates,  are  the  best. 
For  the  rules  for  blood  letting,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  page  284,  as 
they  are  too  impcnrtant  to  be  cursorily 
sketched. 

We  are  compelled  to  pretermit 
several  chapters,  comprising  an  ez<- 
i^ellent  one  on  softening  of  the  heart, 
in  Order  td  pass  on  to  disease  of  the 
ibalves,  where  our  author  has  concen- 
trated all  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
thrown  in  the  whdle  weight  of  his 
jj^ractical  ejcperience,  and  produced 
incomparably  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  essay  that  has  hitherto  been 
p^ned  on  the  subject. 

The  anatomical  characters,  which, 
we  may  remark,  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  original  observations, 
and  which  justify  the  highest  eulo- 
giiims  that  we  have  passed  on  Dr. 
Hope's  descriptive  powers,  we  must 
wholly  overlook ;  as  also  the  account 
ef  valvular  vegetations.  In  the  next 
section,  on  the  mode  in  which  disease 
of  the  valves  produces  its  pathological 
effects.  Dr.  Hope  presents  a  novel 
dodtrinfe,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
graven  on  the  attention.  Tlie  dis- 
ease obstructs  the  orifices  of  the 
heart,  and  by  thus  creating  an  ob- 


rtaole  to  th^  dinmIat{M»  gifts  lise  to 

Its  chariLcteristic  symptoms.  But, 
says  our  aUthoi^, 

"  The  general  symptoms,  however,  wbeb 
of  an  aggravatj^nalare^  are  seULoni  depaod- 
ent  on  the  valvular  obstruction  exclusiVaiy ; 
they  are  partly  attributable  to  a  ea-exiateht 
disease  or  the  musaukr  apj^alaa  of  tile 
heart.  Forj  ao  long  as  the  tfrgao  reaDfaaa 
free  from  dilatation,  hypertrophy,  or  tofltoa- 
ing,  the  valvuUr  disease,  according  td  my 
observation,  is  not  in  general  ptoduotiire  m 
great  inconvedlanee.*' 

''This  opinion  Is  founded  oti  the  f^Mir^ 
ing  grounds.  I  have  seen  tndividnaH,  who 
were  affected  in  an  eminent  degree  with  dis- 
ease of  the  valves  or  of  the  aorta,  naintaia 
for  years  a  very  tolerable  stato  of  ^Ith  $» 
long  as  there  was  no  hypertrophy  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart :  but,  m  proportion  as  tbese 
supervened,  the  symptoms  of  valvular  ob- 
atruction  became  more  and  more  develapedy 
and  eventually  assuaaed  their  moat  aggxa* 
vated  form." 

"  It  is  oF  immense  practical  importa^ealS 
keep  in  view  the  facta  stated,  ^namely,  tbat 
valvular  contraction  does  Sot  produce 
formidable  symptoms  lintil  it  has  given  rise 
to  hypertrophy  or  dilatation." 

He  then  explains  how  hypertihopky 
and  dilatation  aggravate  the  symptoms 
of  valvular  obstruction.  On  th^ 
signs  and  diagnosis  of  disease  of  tile 
valves,  Dr.  Hope  has  throvm  muehaeW 
light,  see,  fot  instance,  page  38 1^  et 
seq.  on  the  characters  of  the  ptilstt ; 
also,  the  application  of  the  various 
species  of  morbid  murmnr  $b  Signs  t>f 
disease  of  the  valves  severdiy,  j^li^ 
340  et  seq.  This  accoimt  of  l^e 
signs,  founded  directly  on  persouf^ 
observation,  is  hr  more  precise  and 
practical  than  any  that  has  hilherte 
been  given,  and  the  proofe  of  its  fide* 
lity  are  to  be  found  in  the  remfurkaU^ 
accuracy  of  the  author's  own  dieg» 
Bosis :  vide  Gases.  The  section  tMi 
cardiac  asthma,  which  ibllows,  i^  & 
master-piece ; — we  cannot  repress  our 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  sci- 
entific manner  in  whieh  physi^ogieid 
and  pathological  principles  are  adapted 
to  the  explanation  of  symptbms. 

"  With  respect  to  the  comparativs  vahiS 
of  the  senecal  and  phyaical.  aigna  of;  dlaease 
of  the  neaily  It  may  be  said  that  Laentaac 
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l^Uilr  iitickr-falHj4  the  former  apd  oTtt- 
rat^  the  latter*  Tnw  was  owing  principauv 
to  the  genAritf  ti^ttft  being  le^s  perfectly  tin- 
derstOM  when  he  studied  than  they  have  9Ub^ 
•equently  become  in  consequence  of  being 
inv^U^attod  i^iih  th9  aid  of  auscdltatloo. 
The  aidouT  of  hi»  early-  disciples,  who  ima- 
jrinM  that  the  pbysifcal,  rendered  the  ?etler«l 

ume  diiMf  ut«  by  1b«  inAccufticy  of  their 
dwgMtis.  :  But  Sidee  the  stethoscope  has 
takin  Its  broper  place  as  an  auxiliiiry  onlv« 
and  the  didgnbsis  has  be^n  founded  on  the 
iwo  olaases  of  sWn*  conjointly,  auscultation 
has  raniced  as  a  discovery  which  will  immor- 
t^lie?  ill  $u%hQT  ajid  foim  aa  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  medifiiQe." 

Oiir  awa  experience  convinces  us 
that*  however  liberal  this  feeling, 
f  ecaxitation  will  be  unnecessary :  and 
%e  have  reason  to  know  that  many, 
who  entertain  opposite  views,  argue 
fr6iti  duses,  vehich  they  have  not  dis- 
covered to  be  cases  of  disease  of 
Ihe  heart. 

The  next  section,  on  the  treatment^ 
ttmtnihfi  a  ditaiied  exposition  of  the 
femediee  for  disease  of  the  heart  in 
g«DehJ,  And  the  precise  mode  of  their 
employment :  to  this  sectbn,  all  the 
nthers  on  treattnent  more  or  less  refer : 
it  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  ex- 
ffftencej  observation}  and  reflection. 
Otar  Umitu  forbid  us  to  quote  mark 
ttMtt  A  doncluding  retnftrk. 

'^  8odi  are  the  remedies  to  be  nted  in  the 
treatment  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart;  It 
caanolbe  too  strongly  inculcated  oo  the  prac- 
tftttfuer,  that  the  disease,  when  remediable^  is 
not  to  be  cured  by  relieving  the  paroxysm, 
bat  by  preuenting  its  occurrence.  Elvery 
illaefc< fifes  the  patient  mudi  ground  to  re- 
%ice;  a  single  attack  may  undo  the  progress 
of  a  year,  and  death  may  result  from  the  in- 
discretion of  a'  day.  Great  firmness  is  ne- 
ctHAty  oa  the  part  of  the  physician  to  im- 
IMress  this  Hiongly  on  the  mind  of  the-  pa- 
tient ;  for  the  latter^  when  bis  feelin^t  are 
AsJT)  e^n  seldom — ? ery  seldom — ^be  made  to 
eeittpiefaiend  that  the  necessity  for  his  ligid 
aAierenceito  medical,  regimenal,  and  dietetic 
discipliite  is  equally  imperative.'* 

^h^rtm  of  the  Aorta  forms  the 
imbject  of  the  next  chapter.  Dr. 
Hope  ift  well  known  as  the  author  of 
«  Mies  of  ^ssayt  6u  this  disease,  pub- 


fiahedAarenl  yeavi  af|0  in  ^  Lmuhi^ 
Mtd.  Oae.,  and  his  researthes  have 
fully  redeemed  this  mtl^f  from  th^ 
catalogue  of  those  which  Laennec 
lefty  iieeordincf  ta  his  own  avowal^ 
witiiout  positive  algss^  The  essay* 
aecessarily  diflHtse  firom  the  ground 
being  new,  is  excellent.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  malfomudums,  we  would 
especially  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Hope's  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  h3rpettropby  of  the 
tight  ventricle,  wluch  generally  ac- 
companies a  communication  between 
the  two  sides  ;  vtcfep.  4i»2.-  We  pass 
over  a  pithy  artide  on  angina  pectoris^ 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  nervou$ 
palpitation  imitating  disease  t^  tk^ 
heart — a  truly  impcotant  subject ;  fbtv 
Mys  otn*  Author, 

"There  are  few  affections  which  excite 
more  alarm  and  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  th« 
patient  than  this.  He  fancies  himself  doomed 
to  become  a  martyr  to  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  of  the  horrors  of  which  he  haft  an 
exaggerated  idea ;  and  it  is  the  more  dif6cutt 
to  divest  him  of  this  impression,  because  the 
nervous  state  which  gives  rise  to  his  com- 
plaint)  imparts  a  fanciful^  gloomy  i|nd  deF- 
sponding  tone  to  bit  imagination.  Members 
oSr  the  medical  profession  are  more  apt  Uimi 
others  to  give  way  to  these  feelings  ;  uarily 
from  their  apprehensions  being  more  keen, 
and  partly  from  an  impression  too  widely 
prevalent^  that  there  is  difficulty  in  disUn- 
guishing  nervous  from  organic  palpitation, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  must  remain  in  .a 
state  of  anxious  uncertainty.  It  may  be 
said  f6r  the  consolation  of  such,  that  the  diagr 
nosis  presents  no  difBculty  to  one  who,  ta 
general  signs,  adds  a  knowledge  of  those  af- 
forded by  auscultation  and  percussion." 

The  diagnostic  signs  are  most 
lucidly  developed  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  pages,  and  several  striking 
and  highly  illustrative  cases  are  addedl 
On  few  subjects  has  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted  than  on  polypi  df 
the  heart.  Dr.  Hope  espouses  the 
view  that  some  form  after  or  during 
dissolution,  and  others  anterior  to  it ; 
which  latter  are  the  cause  of  certain 
weU  marked  symptoms.  He  clearly 
shews  that  polypi  are  results  of  stag*- 
nation  of  the  blood,  and  not,  as  some 
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by  tlie  irritelnig'Mtioii  of  Hbe  bodieB 
themadlTes  on  die  waSft  of  the  heart : 
whence  there  resulU  an  ezndatioii  of 
lymfih  fiouL  the  ktler.  wfakk  fiNrsu 
the  tggfatinatitig  mdhMi.  Laenncc 
professed  himiself  unable  to  offer  any 
•certain  «g;D8  of  polypi:   our  authdk' 
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But  if^  toiKether  with  them,  the  gmend 
aigiis  be  taken  into  coniideration,the  diagno- 
aii<  may,  I  presome  to  think,  be  almost  al- 
ways farmed  with  accuracy.  The  general 
signs,  according  to  my  obsenraticm,  are,  a 
sodden  and  excessive  aggraratiott  of  the  dysp. 
Bflsa,  without  any  other  obvious  adequate 
eaiise.  The  patient  is  in  agony  from  an  in- 
tolerable sense  of  saffbcatioii ;-  he  cannot 
lie  for  a  moment,  and  he  condoues  tossing 
about  in  the  most  restless  and  distressed  con* 
dition  until  'his  sufferings  are  terminated  by 
death.  Doring  this  state  the  surface  and  ,ex- 
Tremities  are  cold,  the  complexion  livid,  and 
jn  most  cases,  there  is  nausea,  and  vomiting 
of  all  ingesu." 

The  conduding  remark  is  highly 
important : 

**  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  excessive 
blood-letting  or  otherwise  reducing  the  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  indiscreet  exhibition  of  nau« 
leants  aad  digitalis,  in  advanced  stages  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  arises  from  the 
riitk  of  the  formation  of  polypi  in  conse- 
quence of  languor  of  the  circulation." 

No  part  of  this  work  is  more  cre- 
ditable to  the  author,  than  the  fair  and 
tipen  manner  in  which  he  has  collected 
bis  cases — a  snhjeet  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted  in  our  first  number. 
The  real  value  of  the  diagnostic 
means,  is  unequivocally  ascertained  on 
the  plan  wh»»i  he  has  pvniied,  and 
the  surprSzitiff  aectiracy  of  his  diag- 
nosis must  satisfy  the  most  incredulous 
that  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  every 
form,  can  be  detected  with  facility 
and  certainty.  The  eases  are  models 
0f  their  kind,  and  will  form  admirable 
practical  lessons  for  the  student  of 
auscultation. 

Jostice  eompels  us  to  complain  of 
Dr.  Hope's  sUence  on  the  valuable 
researches  of  contemporaneous  writers. 


of  the  Heart. 


We  find  no  mention  n^ade  of  Dr*  Cor* 
rigan»  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Haycaraft,  and 
Mr.  Hart,  of  Dublin,  or  of  M.  H- 
geaux  of  Paris,  though  the  contro* 
versial  writings  of  these  physicians 
against  the  accuracy  of  Laennec's 
conclusions  out  th^  motioAS  and  sounds 
of  the  heart,  occupied  too  mudi 
attention  within  the  last  year  to 
escape  the  memory  of  our  autSidr,  or 
of  any  one  who  keeps  pace  with,  the 
progress  of  medical  science.  We 
regret  that  Dr.  Hope  has  left  bhnself 
liable  to  this  charge;  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  *  remove  it  in  a  new 
edition. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  adyert 
to  the  style,  which  is  eminently  temea 
nervous,  and  lucid  ;  rising,  where  the 
subject  is  of  a  less  severe  kind„  into  a 
richness  of  expression  and  idea«  that 
evince  the  imagination  of  the  author 
to  be  no  less  fertile,  than  his  reasoning 
faculties  are .  powerful*  It  is  a  well 
written  book ;  and  we  have  pleasui^e 
in  saying  this,  because  our,  professioi^ 
of  late  is  not  very,  remarkable  for 
accuracy  of  composition^. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the 
writer ;  and  we  do  it  with  the  fpeliqg 
which  we  are  convinced  will  be  com* 
mon  to  all  his  readers — ^tbat  he.haa 
established  his  reputation  sjb  a  phy** 
sician  of  high  talents,  of  great  ex{ie-» 
rience,  and  of  indefatigable  induiitry. 


On  the  Phenomena,  qf  Dr^ame  nnd 
other  Transient  Itlneidns.  By 
Waltbk  C.  Dbwdt,  M.R.C.8. 
12mo.  pp.  154*  London*  1839- 
Whittaker  and  C04 

Ma.  Dbnot  is  known  to  the  jptokn'* 
sum  ae  the  author  of  a  eonciae  and 
graphic  work  on  Outaneotis  Disoagea; 

and  as  a  surgeon  of  high  attainments. 
The.  present  volume  is  beautifu% 
written,  enacing  great  reaearchft  and 
a  fund  of  eurious  and  interesting  in«* 
fbnaation  on  the  sul^ect  of  which  it 
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treats.  But'the  author  has  left  tlie 
snbj^t  preciselj^  as  hie  fouftd  it,  and 
yet  hiay  console  himself  with  the  re- 
fection, thathei  has  illustrated  it  fully 
as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 


the  life  of  John  Walker,  M.  D.  3fC. 
By  Jomx  Epps,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on 
•Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry. 
Director  of  the  Royal  Jennerian* 
.  aod..pondpn  Vaccine  Institutions. 
Secpnd  Edition.  Svo.  pp.  342. 
London.  lS32.  Whittaker  and  Co. 

iVri  ^eat  press  ef  matter,  arising  from 
th&  progress  of  epidemic  cholera,  and 
the  intei^inable  disputes  of  the  fa- 
didty  with  regard  to  its  eontagious- 
ness  of  non-contagiousness,  have  com- 
pelled us  to  neglect  noticing  many 
irorics  of  merit  now  on  our  table,  and 
amdn^  these  Dr,  Epps's  Life  of 
Walker,  In  the  monthly  series  of 
this  journal  we  predicted  the  success 
of  this  Work,  and  our  opinion  is  now 
aii(iply  confirmed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  second  edition,  within  a  few 
months  of  the  first.  As  this  classic 
and  amusing  work  is  published  for 
^e  benevolent  purpose  of  benefitting 
the  irfdow  of  an  eccentric  and  excel- 
lent physician,  we  trust  it  wiU  be 
ge&M^ypatronized  by  the  profession. 


t\- 


Impdrian^Btttgtc^  Opfrathn  for  the  Cure  of 
Stmt,  known  hy  tlm  Mumtwf  IMkiOrity* 

Tmfc  tras  «'nd<rel*operaiicni'~>ohe  of  tbow 
luefipl  fiBMM>#v«iiients  of-  iliiseiilififhtened  %%&, 
ifUiGbK.wli^eil|ey  extend  the  fi^ld  of  science^ 
ewe  f^clUtse^  for  the  relief  of  human  suffer- 
mg  in  one  of  the  most  painful  drseases  td 
which  mankind  aro  'Wibj^t.  The  ori^nal 
iovent^r  ia  M,  dvifile,  and  1I19  imsMidiato 
operator  w«s  Mr,  Coslello,  his  pupil  and  a.«« 
sistant.  Perhaps  we  should  explain  why 
this  genUeoian  mould  perform  this  operaftbir 
ID  oor  imtitattoa. 
VOL.  I« 


'  Tht  stifjfert'of  4thw  been-^i'  niaTiy  yeaw 
«lllolMl<'titMi  nh«4itMiei^  tiM>0toli»  in.  the 
liMder.  -The ,  oi^fi|«|d».  cif  i«li^  ]u99wn> 
pievious  to  llie  pies/eot  century  was  by  tiM 
knife  j  but  this  was  a  case  to  which  that  re- 
medy* WTjs  inappficable^,  decided  to  be'so  after 
a«lt]M]iAtionrW.lb«  fiacoity  4rf  ihe  koine. 
Mr.  Hetinj^^  Hie  -aiv^^on  qC  ^  pAtitnt, 
haviii|^  been  iatroduced  to  Mr.  Costello  ia 
London,  that  gemleman  most  generously  and 
benevolently  offered  to  come  down ;  and  the 
operation  of  yesterday  may  be  considered  ra<& 
ther  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain  its  appli- 
cability. <r  « 

The  theatre  in  which  it  was  performed  wo 
filled  with  almost  every  resDecteble  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  ciiy>  and  some  caji^  ixixm 
a  considerable  distance- to  'witness  U-  Ihe 
patient  was  then  introduced — he  was  young, 
and  exhibited  symptoms  of  acute  suffering. 
As  soon  as  he  was  .placed  on  the  operation 
board,  the  bladder  was  first  emptied,  and  thei^ 
distended  by  the  injection  of  a'simple  fluids 
The  instrument  was  next  introduced.  It  con«> 
sisted  of  three  branches  or  claws,  each  over^ 
lapping  the  other  by  a  curve;,  they  ncere^ 
kept  collapsed  by  a  shding  tube,  which,  after 
it  was  introducerl,  was  pustied  back,  and  the 
branches  then  distended,  and  grasped  the  calr 
cuius.  At  this  period  the  instrument  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  to  strike  the  stone,  and' now 
came  into  operation,  the  principal  pact  of-  tho 
machine,  wnich  may  be  called  the  crusher, 
and  i^  in  the'  centre,  and  emt»raoed  by  "^e 
branches.  •  The  latter  holds  the  calcfritis^fase^ 
and  the  former  is  quickly  revolved  by.  tile 
bow,  and  operates  by  boiing  or  crushing  the 
stone.  At' this  period  the  stone,  being  partly 
broken,  escapea,  and  the  opefation  doted  by^ 
convincing  every  one  of  the  ceit^nty  ^ot  it$* 
success. 

The  patient,  who  bad'  eoarfsely  uttered  a 
single  exclamation,  and  did  not  appe^^  to 
suffer  any  extraordinary  pain,  rose  i>om  the 
table  ahcf  welked'  to  nie  waitd.  '  TK^re  >  be 
evacuated  coneiderabte  portioiie  o£-  the  M:tU 
cuius,  that  lta4  been  .cru^ad  jOr,  sep^|;atfsd 
from  the  main  stone  by  the  operation.  The 
success  of  the  operator  wais  rewarded  by 
the  loud  applaUie  of  liici  speetii(ors,  WhiHi^ 
cennot  but  h»re  been  'gratiljriig.tiii.^itt, 
coming  from  the,  n^ost  ewii^^ . aiemt)ers.4>f 
his  profession  in  thi  J  city.   ■  '\      .   .  .       ' 

Mr.  Costello  will  revlsft  the  city,  "for  the 
purpose  of  eompltning  the  epettMon,  in  about 
ten  days.    Wken.tue  eottkidsfr  the  'a^tii«e> 
endered'  by  t)ie  oU»er  mo^c  of  ^^letiilm^  end . 
its  frenuently  fatal  termifif^tion,  and  contrast 
with  It  the  apparent  facility  and  capability  of 
endutaince  of  that  wttch  t*e  wiiftiessed  yes- 
terday,  the  gain  to  society  by  the'tattek*  fs  ob<^ 
vieuB  and  inpelcotebtot  'thei<e  vaft«4^cle- 
man  present  who  bad  been  ^lieved  from  n' 
very  large  stone  by  Mr.  Costello. 

[We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  gentle- 
man has  now   succeeded  in  curing  thirty 
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patients  of  urinary  calculuj).  We  have  wlt^ 
nessed  some  of  his  operationS|  and  can  state, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  in  his  hands  lithotrity 
is  a  safe  and-  painless  process,  and  must 
supersede  the  horrible  operation  of  Ihhotoniy. 
The  mo&t  ennnent  physiciaos  and  surgeons 
recommend  him  patients,  such  distinguished 
individpals  as  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Sir  Astley 
'  Cooper,  Mr.  Brodle,  Mr.  Lloyd,  &c— Eds.] 


Mr.  Bowie  on  the   Conduct  of  the   Central 
Board  of  Health  and  their  Cholera  Gazette. 


Ik  remarking  on  the  case  of  the  mate 
of  the  Felicity,  I  shall  follow  ixb  closely 
as  possible  the  article  as  contained  in 
the  Cholera  Gazette,  and  I  believe 
there  will  exist  but  little  difficulty 
in  laying  bare  the  malignity  of  its 
writer. 

From  the  documents  relating  to 
the  case  in  question  submitted  by  me, 
in  whose  practice  the  case  occurred, 
to  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  Inspectors  deputed  by  the  Board 
to  examine  and  report  upon  their  na- 
ture, iB  arranged  such  a  view  of  the 
particulars  yet  ascertained,  as  will 
•nable  all  competent  persons  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  fairly  on  the 
subject,  and  to  appreciate  the  remarks 
which  may  subsequently  be  offered 
thereupon. 

In' doing  80,  I  may  be  permitted  tg 
aver,  that  it  is  equally  foreign  to  my 
wiahies  to  exaggerate  the  alarm  these 
and  other  occurrences  of  a  like  nature 
have  not  unreasonably  excited ;  or, 
on  the  other  handf  to  trifle  with  facts, 
in  the  nature  of  which  the  public 
health,  and  I  may  add  the  public  wel- 
fare, may  be  seriously  involved.  Dis- 
missiog  then  all  theories  or  idle  spe- 
culations, all  pre-conceptions  or  pre- 
judioes  from  my  mind,  1  shall  proceed 
to  contemplate  the  various  phenomena 
in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing the  means  for  ascertaining  by  the 
rules  of  strict  and  cautious  induction, 
what  are  the  conclusions  which  they 
rationally  afford. 

The  Editor  is  pleased  to  say,  the 
lafta  died  after  sua  illness  appHrently 


of  seventeen  hours ;  it  vfBB  xqpreseated 
that  he  had  b^eu  takes,  ill  about  three 
o'clock. 

My  verbal  report,  and  the  official 
reports  from  Messrs,  ^rown  WBki 
Porteous,  the  medical  officers  at- Stand- 
gate  Creek,  containing  the  results  c^ 
their  inquiries  into  the  case,  and  the 
details  of  the  necroscopic  exaqninati^ 
they  were  directed  to  institute,  form 
it  would  seem,  the  grounds  on  \^hich 
the  opinion  was  to  be  built  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  disease ;  and  a  priori 
would  seem  best  calculated  for  such 
a  purpose.  But  when  it  is  seeni  by 
examining  my  report,  that  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cholera  Gazette,  it  is  most  un* 
fairly  represented,  and  made  to  con- 
tain many  things  which  are  untrue^ 
and  that  the  report  from  Standgate 
Creek  is  incorrect^  sucb  evidence 
cannot  be  admitted. 

It  is  said,  "  Mr.  Bowie  alleges  that 
he  found  the  patient  perfectly  blue." 
I  did  so — it  is  recorded  ia  my  report, 
that  judging  by  candle-light,  such 
was  the  case.  The  Captain's  evidence 
corroborates  that  circumstance,  as 
does  also  that  of  the  boy ;  allowing 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Porteous  to  be 
correct  on  that  head,  is  it  not  said, 
that  in  a  case  allowed  to  be  cholera, 
the  lividity  or  blueness,  some  houm 
after  death,  decreased  ? 

The  Captain  makes  the  patient  two 
years  younger  than  I  did ;  the  breath 
was  cold,  and  I  felt  it  on  tb^  back  pf 
my  fingers  when  I  was  attempting  to 
discover  pulsation  in  the  temporal  ar- 
tery or  carotids.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Board,  that  the  evacuatiojis 
were  such  as  F  described  th^^m  ;  and 
although  now  the  albuminous  ap- 
pearance is  thought  lightly  of,  it  was 
thought  of  no  trifling  importance  when 
I  stated  it  to  the  Board. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  9II  the 
symptoms. 

It  is  stated  in  italics,  that  two  and 
a  half  ounces  of  musifcard  were  given 
before  vomiting  was  produced,.  JQr.. 
Lindsay  has  recommended  it  to  be 
given  freely  in  doses  of  two  oua^es^ 
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end  hft9  placed  no  limits  to  ita  use. 
But  let  me  tell  the  g^entlemen  df  the 
Board,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for 
more  thafe  twenty  yeais  of  using  mus- 
tard liberally  as  a  stimulating  emetie 
in  ^desbf  collapse  and  very  extensive 
bluenesfr  arisi»g*  from  excessive  in«- 
ebrktion,  or  over  doses  of  narcotics ; 
and,  in  one  case,  which  1  lately  re*- 
acued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  by 
means  of  the  stomach  pump  1  threw 
ittto  the  patient's  stomach  at  different 
titnes  about  four  ounces,  and  would 
Hot  then  have  accomplished  my  object 
of  exciting  vomiting,  had  I  not  also 
called  in  the  aid  of  ipecacuanha  and 
ammonia. 

It  is  said  Mr.  Bowie  further  in- 
formed the  Board,  that  the  man  was 
atated  to  hare  been  in  pet  feet  health 
up  to  the  time  of  attack.  In  a  note 
it  is  said,  "  this  statement,  it  will  be 
Bubseqaently  seen,  has  not  received 
confirmation."  Not  pretending  to  be 
possessed  of  that  instinct  peculiar  to 
the  Board,  which  enables  them  to  dis- 
tinguish or  to  give  a  name  to  diseases 
without  regarding  symptoms,  or  of 
bringing  forward  evidence  which  is 
posidv^y  said  never  to  have  existed, 
I  could  not  with  truth  have  said  any 
thing  else  than  that  which  had  been 
told  me. 

The  Captain,  with  regard  to  the 
man's  repotted  illness,  as  stated  by 
the  Cholera  Gazette,  has  most  empha- 
tically declared  in  the  presence  of 
tesipectahhB  witnesses,  that  "it  is 
fiilse.'' 

[The  Captain's  statement  is  before 
ti8.""^Kns.j 

Messrs.  Porteons  and  Brown  fur- 
ther describe,  that  about  two  hours 
itfter  the  adminiBtralion  of  a  mustard 
emetic,  he  experienced  some  relief, 
but  that  his  Inreathing  became  stow 
and  laboriour,  and  that  he  expired 
at  the  time  already  stated  *'  without 
having  experienced  any  other  symp« 
toms/*  The  trath  is,  he  experienced 
almost  instant  relief.  (Vide  Captain's 
evidence). 

But  now  comes  something  import^ 


ant — a  brief  examination  Into  the  in*- 
dicatlons  afforded  by  the  symptoms 
as  a  prelude  to  the  pathological  reportw 
'*  From  this  it  vup^ars^  thsft  up  lo 
the  time  ^^'hen  first  seen  by  Mr:  Bowie, 
at  11  p.  m.  symptoma  of  pulmonary 
disclose  had  existed  for  several  dfifR ; 
this  statement,  as  has  already  been 
shewn,  has  not  received  confonation." 
Up  to  this  time  no  spasms  had  been 
reported  ;  this  statement  has  received 
complete  refutation.  It  is  said  he 
had  a  rheumatic  affection ;  "  he  was 
neither  lame  nor  stiff." — CAl»TAiir. 
As  to  the  turpentine,  are  the  gentle^- 
men  of  the  Board  who  pretend,  some 
of  them  I  suppose  from  instinct  to 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tiie 
habits  of  seamen,  not  aware  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  such  men  to  prescribe  for 
themselves  when  they,  whether  cor- 
rectly or  not,  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  are  affected  by  a  very  com- 
mon disease  which  shall  be  nameless, 
and  that  turpentine  is  one  of  their 
favourite  remedies.  Did  he  say  the 
mercurial  ointment  and  tbe  mixture 
were  good  for  rheumatism  ? 

"  The  only  ascertained  symptom 
then  characteristic  of  cholera,  previous 
to  Mr.  Bowie's  visit  was  the  serous 
diarrhoea.  All  the  others,  bluetiess 
of  skin,  impeded  and  imperfect  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  &c.  were 
equally  peculiar  to  an  aggravated  form 
of  the  pulmonary  disease  under  w^ich 
he  had  been  previously  labouring." 

•'  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
spasms  were  first  noted  by  Mr.  Bo\rie; 
that  this  gentleman  arrived  at  1 1  p.  m. 
and  that  the  administration  of  the 
mustard  was  then  immediately  com- 
menced." I  feel  almost  tempted  to 
use  the  Captain's  coitoluding  expres- 
sion, but  shall' content  myself  with 
declaring  such  allegations  totally  in- 
correct. 

The  pathological  report  trill  now 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 

"  Countenance  placid  and  jBorid, 
with  no  collapse  of  features,"  reni 
dered  incredible  by  the  Captain's  evi- 
dence, and  that  of  the  boy ;  "  consi- 
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deraUe  florid  ^Sio6A<aar2A6tt'fD&  thk 
skin  about  tise  btick  .|leitt  bf  tbe  neolf, 
and  (brtwieehdie  shodldBrs,,  cadied  by 
a  diBposkixniielbleodiiiiboIbb  ihto^- 
jndattafiDBrdeatiii;^  'Letmeiadc  these 
excellent ijadgeao^iaaoBiitiiinv'  if  (tb{e 
iiMii^taid^tvaB.ia^pfiieddltaihg  Hfe 
might  >  nokl  hahre*  >had'«oiBe"  share*  in 
pradhnetng-itt'i  Thdquaatitytof'Mmm 
oo.  the  veateiolea*  ought  to 'bare  been 
mentioned.     .•  ::      ' 

The  'de^  «puffple  hue  aad  the  orim- 
aon  patdieaiin  the  langs» may  have 
been-  Tisible;<batss  it  has  been  shewn, 
cholera  has  been  present,  or,  at  least, 
said  fco>  be  present,,  in  oases  "where 
there  wad  a  diseased  state  of  various 
viscera,  the  sufficiency  of  proof  might 
be  questioned.  The  vessels  are  de- 
scribed as  having  been  '*  so  gorged 
widi  blood,  and  the  effusion  into  the 
air  cells  so  great,  as  to  render  these 
Tisoera  incapable  to  perform  their 
fittctims.  •  The  left  lobe  appeared 
modtaffected/'  How  is  this  state  of 
lungs  reeoneileable.  to  the  fact  that 
Ijie  man's  ntopkatiQn  improved,  and 
tlmt  be  breathed  easy,  even  to  the 
last^> ' 

^eart,*-^o  morbid  appearance  :  a 
coagulum  (^tlymph  in  the  left  ventri- 
cle {no  aecumitlation  mentioned  in 
the  right  auricle  or  ventricle,  and 
why  Bot  mentioned,  when  so  much 
imipoclaQce  is  •afterwards  attached  to 
its  iappcarance?*-*-iR<emarkable  omis- 
ttion-I  '   • 

.,  The  external  appearance  of  the 
s^macb  -was;  pale.  It  contained 
nearly  a  plat  of  apale yellowish duid, 
having  some  oil  .floating  on  its  sur- 
faee*  The  :oR  has  been  accounted 
fos**-«o  may,  m  •same  degree,  the 
pale- yellowish  colour;  but  it  affords 
piDof  4Jwt  the  vomiting  must  have 
been  tolerably  copiouA^  a8»  'after  it 
had  ceased,  he  had  his  medksines 
administered  tiuwe  times  in  gvuel, 
and  drank  at.  jone  tinse,  unmixed,  a 
breakfast  cup  full  of  it,  besidefl  takii^ 
occasionally  small  quamtities. 

The  ptherappeaiteDcet  of  the  vis- 
cus  donotdeaerve notice. 


-  '[j 


The    lurg^-  iAt^tih«9  • '  perfeMy 

healthy,  and  cottta^d*little'i$ilEte(b«(t 

dBatttSi  wiChiwUdh  ith^^^Jirer^  -fiilly 

distended.  What  was  that!  Mt(ile(^l8^>? 

itW^tiy  ought  tb^litlttfTb^  ^stccted. 

Is  it  not  pikibable  dlM^'Aitimiloti 
was  atttioipated  ^Xh«4ngredi^nt|iilf 
the  mixture  which  was  sent  on  bMfd 
will'testlfy.    •"  >  '  "'^  Miv  F^  " 

'*  Thc}re  i9h»  t\&  aj^^ikrOB^d'  erf  b!!e 
throughout  the  entire  ftMkatfntkrj^bti^ 
nal;  a  circumcltfmce^  df'eoutsts^/of  M3 
importance  !  The^  whble* '  of  ^  ttie 
ileum  and  a  portioti  of  the  Jeltimini 
exhibited,  externally,  a'sli^  blush 
of  inflammation ;  int^tntllly  t^e  4nu- 
cous  coat  seemed  natural;  the'tivtdr 
was  perfectly  healthy,  sind  preticftted 
no  particular  congestion  of  its  velt- 
sela;  gall-bladder  nearly  fHed  with 
fluid  bile ;  kidneys  healtiiy.'* 

•'  The  urinary  bladder  empty  aini 
collapsed,  but  not  contractCK)  >''  tio 
urine  had  been  passed  i  re-actkm, 
which  is  not  reported  in  the  CrttMt^, 
had  taken  place  to  a  conEdderable 
extent  before  I  left  my  patient,  tchd 
might,  ere  death  occurred,  fiave  pro- 
duced several  changes.  But  there  is 
no  need  for  taking  the  trouble  to  rea- 
son on  that  point,  as  it '  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  they  ^^i^ho  Sawa'flbi4d 
pliicid  face  days  after  death,  mi^ht 
also  have  optics  pre-disposed  to  see 
an  uncontracted  cc^lapsed  Madder. 

To  enable  his  readers  to  inq[uire 
into  the  nature  of  the  ilKlidatiotts 
afforded  by  the  autopsy;  the  editor' bf 
the  Cholera  Gazette  has  prei^htM 
them  with  the  signs  inV^ifeibly  pre- 
sent in  cholera  diseases,  as  enunierfeited 
in  the  elegantly  classidil  Latin  vftftk : 
'  1.  Lividity  of  the  i^urfeeie  of  Hfe 
body,  especially  the  loitrer  surftye^di 

2.  Rigidity  of  the  entire  bddy.  =' 

3.  Black  Bsxd  gnttntMits'bkidd  e^- 
eiaSy  abundatit  in  the  veins.  ^    '   ' 

4.  Turgidftyoftticfestvaaiid<)fthe 
vena  portarum.  '  •  '  • 

5.  Dark  or  brof^'  Mood  ih  'the 
aitMtd system.      '    '     -  •    'i 

"  6»    Fibro-gelalin6u;^    dottefeUons, 
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mlgOi  P9lypiiiii4b«'drigbtiulriGici,iand 
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«i(}ier«llo9eJdieri4)9o(p^,  ior.  conttdn- 
tip^i  Wltnf^.'fv^-isatiutfi  portioo  .of 

« 

*'  Having  this  standard  before  us, 
jtf$ '«re;fM^r6ittf>  prep«ii?ed  to  wnder- 
^fifiiihfw.:fy:fi  tne  dia^BctioQ  of  the 
Aef^aAi»4  s«a9BapyteRdQd^to  confirm  4>r 
f^vLfifii  thg  Q«H^(Hon  that  he  died  of 
tiju^i  J^9figii9nt  cholera. 
,,.:i?f  InitibeexamiDiatKxnthenwehave, 
r :,]!.. The  ^QQimtenancei  fl(Hid" — im- 
.pv^aUe  i  "no  ooUapee  of  features" 
-Tn9V^;ibli  tioi  pulare&etion  have  been 
g^giiOpBL?  ,  ,*^£lond  discolouration 
pf  -th^  de|»eodiQgpigrts  of  the  body"-^ 
the  back  pnrt  of  the  neck,  and  be- 
tween the  alioulders,  are  the  parts 
,  jneilti^aed,  ii^this  truly  minute  au- 
. P^^*   *' Nolwidtty*' — ^this. assertion 
,if^.iKM:.confiniied,  but  contradicted  by 
(h^  .evidence  of  the  captain,  -who  said 
^  &pe  looked  as  if  painted. 

•  •'  2*  No  congestion  of  the  vena 
poitanuD."*— not  a  word  said  about 
^u^.v^esselia  particular. 
,  "3.  No  apcumulation  of  blood  or 
^mAQua  concretion  in  the  right  side 
^of  tt^  beart" — ^no  accumulation  men- 
tionedi  Js  all  that  is  reported. 

"  4*  The  ujwary  bladder  collapsed 

Md nOot.tcoiitracted"«---tbe  florid  co- 

.IpiMT  of  the  iippe,  whieh  indicated  re- 

aoti90»;is  mtiber  contradictory  of  this 

atol^en^t.  .  . 

.  <  Jt/mnditba  evident  that  the  dissec- 
tipn  has  eith^  beeu  carelessly  per- 
f/wps^i^  orirei)arted  in  such  a  Dinner 
^  to>r«B<^)Ittlf(  credit  on  those  con- 
c^fmA.mihm  and  although  engt^ed 
moretin>d(¥fi»Q«iiQipAftctieie*  where  but 
.iipiw/dimii$otioi^.(4ur«  ptecmjitteidi  I  be- 
lieve I  sho^ikLiifid  Uttile^  difficultly  in 
>p9«V!PM4wgq^f»tlm  <o  th«  fgmiliars 
of  the  office,  which  wpuld.  <)08^  .itt^em 
.fidiH}e)tr/^lQ]t&)9Aswer.,   ..  .    ,, 

"  Here  then  we  hAye^indisputfjde 
jm^e^^iScjthat. cl«  ^.^  essential  ana- 
tomical signs  constantly  and  invaiia- 


idy  iteislin^  .in^icfaelbra,;  not  one  wtvi 
^re8eDtC]'-H4etit)iii.)b€l  retnarked.  ''As 
iAx^^  thenar ast ' itkef ^  eamsting^/  «lat6  of 
kiiow]edgB(eiiiidiesiii8t4air«aaf»i  -upon 
tfaetttibjeot,)'jiite  Itsffe^heEenddci^ked 
pdoof  that  tluBiim^'s'.*  d^ofhr  •  wto  -  >not 
jftfae  effiaat'of  lili^/di8ea$di't*4.tiieipM»f 
has  )beea';fihBwnj.not  toi  bftud^sJsive; 
.onithecontlBLry^itild  mist -likely  to 
betlKnightr  aitissne/ilf  juystifiateion. 
The  case  was  admitted  by  the  (Board 
to  be  cholera,  .when,  fiiikvvepbited, 
but  as  there  was  no*  evidence  of  odb- 
tagion  it  is  now,  <j£  course^  not  the 
disease. 

The  existence  of  considerable  ana- 
tomical lesions,  is  impsobable. 

As  to  the  h^Mtization  of  the  'left 
long,  and  i^e  prodigious»effi]Bion>iiito 
the  right  lung,  explaining  the  icircula- 
tory  and  resi»ratory  derangement^  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  fiesta  of  the 
man  having  become  easier,  warmer* 
sleeping  tranquilly,  and  "  dvawing 
his  breath  easy^  even  to  the  last;"  *  It 
may  be  that  some  sailors  are  in  the 
habit  of  struggling  with^  titieir  mala- 
dies to  the  last;  bufc  to 'those,  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  those  in 
merchant  ships,*  paxtioulariy  in  port, 
such  is  but  rarely  the  pate.'  < 

When  the  pulmonary  disease 
manifested  on  his  voyage^  and  ^the 
&tig^e  which  he  underwent,  are  to  be 
taken  into  eonsideraticxi  for  the  non- 
violation of  probfiibility  in  maippig  the 
ridiculous  assumption,  that  he  strag- 
gled with  tiie  pvjmohary.  disease  imtil 
his  fortitude  and  his  j^ysical  energy 
were  shaultaimously  ove(rpowered, 
it  ought  to  be  rem^bend  that  the 
pulmonary  dtseasewaaan  assiimptkm, 
and  that  he  had  been,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  bis  usuill  htoUdi;  for- the 
three  weeks  whidi  the  ^resBel  hqd 
beenatLon^m.  >• 

If  the  pulmonary  ^effusion  should 
happen  to  be  dgubted,  it  wfll  not  be 
neeessaiy  to  waste  time^in4uii<iQg  into 
its  being  an  ettebtial  sign  *of  thenon* 
existence  df  cholera*  . 
'  "  What  then  have  we  in  disposition 
to  the  in€ouiir0oertibk  te»tkn<my  af- 
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todedby  the  *did8i^iofi.  We  have 
0tmu8  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  mscur- 
rlttg  before  the  vUh  of  the  siirgeon, 
flmdcranife  after  two  dtme^ft  (tnd  a 
half  of  muetard  were- administered,' 
p«rt  of  which  Waft  found  in  the  sto- 
maoh  aftler  death.  And,  lastly,  We 
have  the  rapidly  ftital  termination  of 
the  oafee." 

•  Two  ounces  of  mustard  have  been 
ordered,  as  already  mentioned,  by  a 
physician  connected  with  the  Board, 
and  no  limits  set  to  the  quantity  to 
be  given  j  few  indeed,  and  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  nature,  were  the 
cramps  after  its  exhibition.  Very 
little  could  have  remained  in  the  sto- 
mach from  the  quantity  of  gruel  he 
had  taken  after  vomiting  had  ceased ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  had  not 
these,  or  similar  means  been  used, 
death  would  have  occurred  more 
speedily. 

"  With  reftpect  to  the  serous  diarr- 
hoea, we  will  only  remark,  that  any 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  or  a  hydra- 
gogue-Cathartic  administered  when 
they  contain  no  food,  will  induce 
Irhitidh  aqueous  evacuations,  con- 
taining albumen  and  the  salts  of  the 
blood,  and  therefore  differing  in  no 
essential  patticular  from  the  evacua- 
tions erroneously  supposed  to  be  a 
logical  or  essential  attribute  of  the 
true  forms  of  cholera." 

The  question  that  may  here,  with 
propriety  be  asked,  what  occasioned 
this  irritation,  &c.  ?  No  hydragogue 
is  reported  to  have  been  taken  :  the 
man  had  taken  his  dinner  in  his  usual 
manner ;  and  marks  of  inflammation 
have  been  fotrtid  in  thfe  intestines  of 
patients  who  w^re  reported  to  have 
died  of  cholera.  Now  the  signs  of 
irritation  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum, 
allowing  them  to  have  exi'-ted,  will 
not  to  many  afford  an  ample  or  satisr 
factory  explanation  of  the  extraordi- 
tiary  vomiting,  purging,  spasms,  pro- 
Istration,  and  rapid  death  which  took 
place.  I  have  ahfeady  given  my  opi- 
nion as  to  the  treatment  having  had 
"no  eflfect  in  Imttylng  on  the  dUease^ 


but  cannot  help  diuMtng  '  tittentidtt  ttt 
the  assassin-like  mode  in  which'  it  is 
attempted  to  stab  my*  professlohal 
character.  "Do,  do  as  ydtt 'hkvef' 
done,  you  cannot  ^  better,"  eAyst 
Dr.  Rui^ell :  **  Mr.  Bciwie  has  acted 
with  great  promptitude,  i^rdjjriety, 
and,  I  believe,  decision,"  say  tte 
Board.  And  I  am  sent  forth  to  re^- 
peat,  with  their  sanction,  practice 
which  these  gentlemen  seem  now  t<^' 
condemn.  It  may  be  said,  had-  this 
been  a  case  of  cholera,  the  treatment 
was  proper ;  but  let  me  ask,  hoW  ato 
I  to  distinguish  cholera  ? — in  English 
not  in  Latin,  either  classical  *  or  in* 
classical.  At  the  l28rd  page  6f  the 
Gazette,  containing  my  patient's  cilse, 
is  to  be  found  the  definition  of  the 
term  cholera,  according  to  the  under** 
standing  among  the  members  of  the 
Central  Board. 

•'  Cholera, — ^This  word  is  here  em*^ 
ployed  in  a  generic  term,  in  which? 
sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  inclnd*^ 
ing  every  disease,  or  form  of  disease, 
in  which  vomiting,  purging,  cramps^ 
prostration,  and  collapse,  or  the  ma*- 
jority  of  these  symptoms — any  three 
of  them  do  appear  simultaneons^ly,  oi* 
in  rapid  succession  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual : — 

1.  Vomiting, 

2.  Purging, 
8.  Cramps, 

4.  Prostrttiori, 

5.  Collapse.   • 

1.  and  2.  Vomiting  and  purging?' 
allowed  by  the  Board,  and  accdiinted 
for  by  the  appearance  of  inflammation 
6n  the  intestines. 

3.  Cramps:  proved  by  the  cap- 
tain, hid  seamen,  and  my  brother,  to 
having  exi&ted  before  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient. 

4.  and  6.  Prostration,  cdlla^ise, 
Wso  proved  by  the'  captain,  who  ^id 
he  looked  half  dead,'  and  hits  face  \^as 
like  a  man  in  trouble.** 

As  the  man  exhibit^  all  and 
every  of  these  symptoms— nntH  they 
can  prove  that  there  did  not  exist 
Imy  form  of  disease,  I  hate  a  right  to 
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report  it,  according  to  their  own 
sbyewing,  a  case  id  ckolera.  And 
swf^y  JQr.  M'Cafiii  cannot  \xe  uoac- 
quaipte4  With  the  learned  work 
hrought  against  me. 

Ti>e  nackingff  aiul  modificatioBB 
mention^  aa  influ^i^ing  the  man's 
ca9e,  are  fcut  the  writhinga  of  their 
serpentine  devices,  and  will  serve  but 
as  fights  to  illttmioe  the  treachery  of 
the  attacks 

U'hen  they  presume  to  venture 
oonjectures  upon  the  modifications 
cholera  may  undergo,  they  ought  to 
Eemember,  "  there  are  more  in  heaven 
apd  earth  than  their  philosophy  can 
account  for/' 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  arti- 
cle is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
most  <;learly  elucidates  the  absurdity 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board : — 
*'  On  the  whole,  we  deem  this  case 
to  be  a  most  instructive  example  of 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  doctrine,  that 
bplds  similarity,  or  even  identity  of 
symptoms,  to  constitute  identity  of 
diseases.  Not  many  weeks  since, 
the  presence  of  a  needle  in  a  man*s 
stomach,  produced  the  majority  of 
the  worst  and  most  peculiar  symp- 
toms of  blue  cholera,  and  the  truth 
was  only  revealed  by  a  cautious  pa- 
thological investigation." 

Then  it  seems  Dr.  M'Cann  is  not 
trustworthy;  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  to  be  paralysed  because 
whatever  the  symptoms  may  be,  we 
Buist  not  attempt  to  relieve  them,  in 
ease  it  should  not  present,  on  post- 
wnorUm  evaniination,  the  essential 
signs  of  cholera.  Verily  this  must 
afford  great  comfort  to  the  sufferers 
and  their  friends.  It  must  be  very 
consolatory. to  see  a  medical  man  put 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  or  behind 
his  back,  and  say — I  dare  not  assist 
you — I  might  do  you  an  injury ;  but 
when. yon  die  I  shall  dissect  your 
body,  and  report,  what. wa^  the  canse 
of  your  deathp  if  I  may  be  permitted. 
A  goodly  plot  for  perpetuating,  ad 
tt^nitumt  the  existence  of  cholera,  to 
fiighten  the  publie  imtiL  bodies  can 


no  longer  be  allowed  to  imdergo  the 
necessary  examination ;  and  report 
every  case  of  gastric  irritation,  or 
sudden  indisposition,  to  the  much- 
talked  of  cholera. 

In  the  case  of  the  mm  with  the 
needle  in  his  stomach,  might  he  not 
have  escaped  such  severe  symptoms, 
had  there  not  existed  an  agent  which 
modified  them  ? 

Will  the  Cholera  Board  explain 
why  they  have  presumed,  knowing 
the  fallaciousness  of  symptoms,  to 
cause  placards  to  be  posted  on  the 
walls  throughout  London  and  its  en- 
virons, directing,  in  every  instance 
where  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation 
are  present,  to  commence  sw:illowing, 
on  the  first  attack,  such  a  stimulating 
medicine  as  mustard?  A  mode  of 
treatment  which,  although  when  the 
powers  of  life  are  sinking,  or  about 
at  a  stand,  I  would  use  freely,  I 
would  cautiously  avoid  wher6  no 
such  exhaustiop  existed. 

Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  remark» 
that  had  my  patient  been  in  Sunder- 
land, or  at  any  of  the  places  wherb 
the  disease  is  prevailing  f— bad  he 
been  employed  in  scraping  the  bottom 
of  a  Sunderland  or  Newcastle  collier,  . 
or  had  he  come  in  contact  with  the 
poor  soraper,  and  oould  the  disease 
have  been  "  accounted  for" — then  it 
might  have  been  received  as  a  case  of 
genuine  blue  spasmodic  cholera.  Can 
fiuch  humbug  be  longer  tolerated?  The 
medical  profession  is  come  to  a  de^ 
plorable  condition,  indeed,  when  such 
a  Board  as  this  can  not  only  defy 
them,  but  close  the  port  of  London ; 
when  such  a  body,  composed  of  me»- 
dical  men  who  had  no  practice  i^ 
London,  have  the  temerity  and  auda- 
city to  presume  to  dictate  to  those 
who  have  spent  their  Uvee  in  active 
practice  in  the  metropolis.  If  the 
disease  be  no  epidemic,  but  a  new 
one,  and  as  all  admit  not  of  Asiatic 
origin,  can  this  Boaid,  composed  of 
three  or  four  army  surgeots,  know 
more  about  it  than  those  who  have 
practised  here  among  the  poor  for 
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trdirentf'Hnd  tiotty' yeite  ?    Siudi  att 

^consummately   ^bgurd.      How    long 
H^ill' tlie'prbffession  tolerate  such  non- 
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T^B  alannists  still  continue  to  pursue 
their  unhallowed  course,  in  open 
violation  of  the  truth.  The  Central 
BoaTd  of  Health  and  its  dependents 
cpntinue  to  impose  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public,  by  circulating 
copious  reports  of  fictitious  cases, 
which  are  not  spasmodic  cholera. 
On  Saturday  last,  this  purely  disin- 

* 

tefe^ted  body  spread  alarm  through 
t^ie  great  p.arish  of  Mary-le-bone,  by 
prodaiming  the  existence  of  sixteen 
eases'  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  work- 
houae,  of  that  district ;  and  upon  the 
8ole.<auJtliointy  of  >  6bme  officious  busy 
body,  ft'DotJtor  of  Divinity,  residing 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tltepfodsh. 

Wlben  we  consider  the  bare-fkced 
duplicity  of  the  Board,  in  publishing 
Bu^h  oase9  upon  anch  absurd  authority. 
we  are  at  a  los8  for  language  adequate 
to  the  expression  of  our  utter  con- 


tempt .for  th«t  body.  .,  E»imo-di»ve 
flfftne^.'T-Sudi' i«  thM^Bcwrd; '.^H^i«di 
has  degraded  the  prolelision  to  totmi 
pandleled  ^gr^,  .ividrender/td.  the 
0BCe  respected  A(9nnnT^P(NHi9n-^&>term 
of  sovereign  eontet&pt;  'wUcfc  <!lontiii* 
ues  to  insult  the  dignity  of.  ilM^UE^fk^ 
and  the  comvoon  aeABe.oi  the'PubU^ 
We  ore  filled  with  wondert-'lmd 
astonishment,  that  the  jsofession 
have  so  long,  submitted  tp ,  the 
blind  guidance  of  thia..  iasolest 
and  impudent  junto. 

On  referring  to  our  r^^rt ;  of 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society 
of  Saturday,  it  will  be  found  that 
Dr.  Johnson*  Dr.  Si£^ond>  Dr« 
Webster,  and  many  other.  enuAen^ 
physicians,  had  seen  the  above 
reputed  cases  with  Dr.  Daun  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  one^and 
all  declared  that  they  were  not  ma- 
lignant cholera.  Dr.  Hope,  the  able 
physician  of  the  workhouse,  pub- 
lished a  statement  in  the  newspapers 
of  yesterday,  declaring  the  cases  to 
be  mild  cholera.  What  confidence- 
we  beg  to  ask,  can  be  placed  in  a 
Board  thus  convicted  of  deliberate 

•      * 

falsehood  ? 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  thia 
Son  of  the  Church  Militant,  who  has 
so  ridiculously  meddled  in  .  medical 
matters,  but  we  think  with  Dr..  Johja- 
son,  he  would  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  curing  souls  than  bodies. 
He  might  as  well  have  attended  to 
the  temporal  concerns  of  his  vocation, 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  tithes  of  his 
livings,  ja^d  allow  the  n^edical.ofiEcer^ 


Case  of'Spimd  Irritation. 
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of  Maxy-le-bone  ta  sdperifiteiid  tiieir 
tbisereible  eb^leric  patients. '  Perhnpa 
b^lifeid  an  iecb}iig>for  one  tenlii  of 
th^  in^tfld;  or' thooght  by  obtruding 
hiiatoif-iipbii*'the  Govten&mQxit,  thatt 
one  "of  dhe' glittering  mitres,  which 
tsppe»re^'  ih  his  zasnd's-eye,  in  per* 
qpedtite^iEhightiightiipon  his  head. 
'Anothbr' topic  connected  with  this 
nefarious,  transaction,  is  the   order 
posted    on    fiie    porter's  lodge  for 
the-  exclusion   of   Dr.   Sigmond. — 
This  emanated  from  the  Governors, 
and  we  are  proud  to  state   that  the 
rtitdici^  officera  of   the  Institution, 
had  no  concern  with  that  disgraceful 
mandate,  which  insulted  a  physician 
of  great  ability,  of  real  independence, 
and  an  officer,  holding  an  important 
public  situation,  in  the  parish.     But 
Dr.  Sigmond's  manly  exposure  of  the 
ecclesiastical  cases  of  malignant  cho- 
lera, was,  by  the  informant  and  the 
deluded    Board    unpardonable;    and 
this  was  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.     He  can  console  himself 
however,  with  the  agreeable  reflec- 
tion, that'  he  spoke  the  truth,  and 
shewed  in  true    colours,   the  utter 
wortUessness  of  the  spurious  and  sinis^ 
tet  mushroom  medical  Body,  who  un- 
mindful of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
it,  has  duped  the  Government  and 
the  public,  and  insult  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  largest  and  most 
respectable  parish  in  the  metropolis, 
and  on  the  authority  of  an  individual, 
who,  we  take  for  granted,  knows  as 
much  about   the    characteristics    of 
^asmodib  Cholera,  as  he'  ddes  about 


the  inhabitaate.  of  the  moon.  In 
cbnclusioil,  we  must  add  a  few  words 
on  the  proposed  Cholera  Hospital  of 
Mary-le-bone,  the  veriest  Job  in  the 
metropolis,  i  A  housd^in  Kiag's  Road, 
near  the  workhouse,  which  belongs 
to  one  of  the  select  vestry,  was 
formerly  let  for  £100  a  year,  and  was 
lately  offered  for  £70.  was  proposed  to 
be  taken  for  two  years  certain,  at 
£400. 1 ! !  and  it  was  resolved  to 
allow  the  medical  men,  £2.  28.  for 
each  cholera  case,  and  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  extra,  provided  the  pa- 
tient survived  the  fifth  day. 

These  facts,  we  are  of  opinion,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
sudden  increase  of  malignant  cholera 
in  Mary-le-bone  parish. 


\  To  the  Editors  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 

JournaL  -  •      ' 

GXNTLJBMEN, 

Should  you  think  well  to  allow  the 
following  case  and  remarks,  a  place 
in  your  valuaUe  journal^  you  will 
oblige .  me  by  giving  them  early  in- 
sertion. 

Your's  respectfully, 

0. 
In  the  middle  of  last  October,  I 
attended  a  clergyman,  about  fifty  years 
of  i^e,  living  in  a  healthy  v£Qage, 
who  was  attacked  by  rhemaiitic  pains 
in  the  knees^  and  lymb<ir.<negioa«'  I 
ordered  him  small  doses  of  calomel 
with  digitalis*  tvith  colchicum  and 
saline  purgatives.  In  a  few  days  the 
swelling  in  the.  kn^^es  had  disap- 
peared, the  pain  w^s  Iqss  constant, 
and  the  knees,  elbows,  and  hands  now 
become  affeefeed.  The  {mtienfr  was 
excessively  xiervous  and  hysterical, 
and  occasionally  rather  wandering. 
His  urine  was  pale,  clear,  and  oopi* 
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lnfl»enc&0f  the  Nerves, 


0U&,  ^ith  a  cotuiderable  quantitf  of 
mucus  from  the  bladder,  floatitig 
IB  it* 

From,  ^e  nervouji^  state  '  of  the 
patieat,  and  the  imteroutteiit  cha«- 
recfcelr  of  th^  paih,  I  waft  ixldueed  to 
conatder  the  diaeafle  'as-  oeonplicated 
with  neuralgia.  I  therefore  exam- 
ined the  spine,  and  found  that  even 
slight  pressure  ofrer  the  second  and 
third  dorsal^-  and  the  first  and  second 
lumbar  Tertebra^  occasioned  exquisite 
pain.  The  patient  being  so  exceed- 
ingly nervous,  I  was  afraid  to  pro- 
pose attacking  both  parts  at  once,  so 
ordered  eight  leeches  to  be  applied 
between  the  shoulders.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  tenderness  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spine  was  quite 
gone,  and  the  pain  at  the  elbows 
much  relieved,  excepting  when  sub- 
jected to  extensive  motion.  I^e 
Bwelling  fitiU  remained.  I  now  or^ 
dered  eight  leeches  to  the  lumbar 
region ;  the  next  day,  pressure  over 
the  doraal  vertebrae  occasioned  no 
inconvenience,  and  the  pain  in  the 
knees  and  ancles  was  nearly  gone. 
Sulphate  of  quinine  was  now  added 
to  the  colchicum,  and  the  other  medi* 
oines  remitted.  On  the  second  day, 
diarrhoea  set  in ;  the  colchicnm  was 
therefore  omitted,  and  a  little  laud« 
aoum  added  to  each  draught.  The 
diarrhcsa  soon  subsided,  and  the 
disease  was  then  subdued,  but  much 
weakness  and  irritability  remained « 
By  nourisbing  diet  and  aterative  and 
tofliic  BKdioines»  the  patient  was  re* 
atored  to  bis  nsual  state  of  health,  in 
about  a  fortnight^^ 

Painful  affections  of  the  back  and 
johits,  and  in  hct,  all  chronic  pains 
that  did*  liot  admit  of  easy  explana* 

tion,  hdve  long^  taken  r*fage  under 


the  broad  shadow  of  the  term  vh^uma- 
tism.  But  ih»  enlightened -attieffitiimi.. 
with  which  all.  diseases bajFe^lwoii. 
studied  of  late,  yeai^s,  has  en-, 
abled  us  to  remove  aeveral  of;  them, 
into  nuH^e  appropriate qiiarte/s..; and 
sopae  affectiopB,  thaJb  would  ,fQn»«rly 
have  been  considered  as*  rheumatic, - 
are  now  known  to  be  neuralgic  Some 
writers  have  «fven.goive  flofarasto 
consider  rheumaiti$fn,  as  liie ,  result  of 
mischief  in  the  spinal  chord,  and  that 
thus  only  can  its  erratic  character  be 
accounted  for. 

The  above  ease  is  interesting^  aa 
shewing  that  both  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  affections  may  exist  simul- 
taneously, and  as  the  latter,,  which 
are  often  the  most  paiitful,  may  ha 
speedily  removed  by  prompt  and  judir 
cious  treatment,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  fact  should  be  borne  ia  mind- 
in  forming  our  diagnosis. 


*  Hyfittria  in  a  mun  of  fifty  yevu  ot 
age,  is  not  of  frecjuent  occiurrence,  but  the 
symptoms  were  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  ana 
ft  may  be  Remarked  that  (he  patleitt,  whd 
jnd^^d  chiefly  from  hU  sensadonsi  <Mniid<re4 
the  mucus  in  hi«  urine  to  be  semeiu 


Remarks  m  Mr,  Uvedale  WM^ePt^Sf 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Nerves^ 
over  Muscular  Contractility. 

w 

Thb  accumulation  of  theories,  to  ex,^ 
plain  physiological  phenomena,  M  a 
daily  increasing  evil,  and  one  that  so 
obscures  the  fair  path  of  .science, 
that  the  student  i^  perpetually  Ic;^ 
away  from  it  by  the.igni^  fatuu^ 
light  of  these  fanciful  hypothpaeSt 
which  involve  him  in  labyrinths^ 
without  furnishing  him  a  ^lup  £g^ 
hia  extrication.  -  To  check  these;  pa- 
rasitical growths,  and  dive|i^  t)ie  idtal 
current  into  its  proper  channel,  is 
one  of  the  most  -valuable  avocatiooi 
of  the  periodical .  press*  and- ia  one 
among  the  many  causes  of  gra|^ca-> 
tion,  with  which  I  hail  the  appearf^lce 
of  your  admirable  journal.  Impress^ 
with  th^se  views,  I.  yfenture  t^  qffar 
for  your  consideration,  the.  following 
remarks  on  Mr.  Uvedale.  West's  paper 
on  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  ovey 
mus^ol^  contractility,  pi^^h^  i^ 
the  first  jxumber  of  yp^r  jouxnal* 


In/kUftM  of  theNefWB; 
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-  Mr.  WMt  aidpies  tike  d€)6trhie  ot 
inherent 'inlKicuter  cohtnustiHtiy;  h« 
ooiwiders  ^onemetion,  rs  the  nattnral 
M»te  5f  muidl^fr,  and  relaxation  a« 
vMUltiAg  from  nenr(m«  hiflutoee,  re^ 
flffeminitig  thi^ir  natural  tendency,  and 
he  addttdeiithe  fcikmirtg  fleets  in  snp* 
portof  the  timth  of  hid  theory. 

Ist.  The  co-existence  of  spasmodic 
action  %rith  neftous  debility;  fidly. 
the  ^oacyof'Stimulanta  as  anti-spas- 
ibodies?  Sfdly.  the  relaxation  of 
musde^  tvithout  antagonists ;  4thly. 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle  when 
detached  from  the  body ;  5thly.  the 
tonic  ooattiftction  of  the  stiffened 
corpse* 

These  faicts  appear  to  me  to  admit  of 
Ttry  easy  section,  leithout  indenting 
any  new  theory  for  the  purpose*  The 
oo-existence  of  spasmodic  action  with 
nervous  debility,  results  from  the 
imiiairment  of  the  governing  power, 
and  the  efficacy  of  stimulants  in  re- 
lieving that  state,  consists  in  their 
invigorating .  that  power.  The  fact 
ef  muscles  without  antagonists  con« 
tiacting.  is  accounted  for  by  the 
common  explanation,  «viz.  that  re^- 
taxation  is  the  natural  or  quiescent 
atate  of  muscle.  Muscles  contract 
when  removed  from  thd  body,  because 
the  nerves  are  removed  with  them ; 
but  if  the  influence  of  the  nerves  is 
destroyed  by  narcotic  poisons,  no 
eonthkcti<m  will  ensue.  The  tonic 
contraction  of  the  stiffened  corpse  is 
merely  that  which  all  bodies  undergo 
en  cooling. 

Mr.  West  has  pressed  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell  into  the  service, 
hut  either  he  ct  I  have  misundei^tood 
tids  author.  Sir  Charles  Bdl  says, 
*•  that  the  visinsita  loses  the  exciting 
power  6f  the  nerves,  and  then  palsy 
emdues;  oi'  losing  all  governance  of 
the  nerves,  the  vis  insifa,  acting 
tHIhout  the  tegulating  pow^,  falto 
teto  ^partial  t)r  general  convulsions." 
Tliat  is,  i  conceive  the  muscles  losing 
their  contractile  power.  pial*y  ensues, 
tfr  the  contractile  power  ceasing  to 
ot>ey  the  stilhtdnv  of  the  "will^  the 


body  fidk  mto  gsnaral  or  partial  con- 
Tulsiooa. 

That  relaxation  is  the  paf>sive  state 
of  muaclet  Ui  soffieiently  Aewn-  by 
the  faot  that  pavalysed  uascles  ove' 
allvays relaxed.  In  SirCharle^ Beii'a 
work  on  the  nerves,  numerous  oases 
are  eited^  but  it  Will  be  enough  for 
my  present  purpose  to  mention  onei 
Viz.  that  of  the  coachman,  who  bavt* 
ing  one  side  of  his  face  paralysed,  when 
he  whistled,  bis  mouth  was  drawn  inte 
the  middle  of  the  sound  cheek.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  West's  theory,  the 
mouth  should  have  been  habitually, 
located  in  the  paralysed  cheek. 

Mr.  West  observes,  that  the  re- 
straining influence  is  not  derived  fiom 
^e  brain,  but  exists  in  the  e^tremi^ 
ties  of  the  nerves,  even  iafter  they 
are  detached  from  the  body ;  and  he 
refers  to  the  effect  produced  by  apply- 
ing narcotics  to  the  trunks  of  nerves, 
by  which  they  become  incapable  of 
being  excited  by  stimuli  applied  above 
the  injury,  but  are  readily  acted  upon 
by  stimuli  applied  below  it. 

Dr.  Charles  Henry,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Sdmbvrfh  Medioii 
and  Surgical  Joumai,  has  related  ^a 
series .  of  interesting  experimenta  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  and-  he  found 
that  by  applying,  stimuli  to-the  divided 
trunk  of  a  nerve,  modon  wee  eaoited ; 
but  when  nareotic  poisom  wert  ap« 
plied  to  the  sentient  extremities  of 
nerves,  muscular  contraction  cdold 
not  be  excited*  even  by  galvanism! 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  musdea 
have  no  contractile  power  indepen* 
dent  of  nervous  influence. 

Mr.  West  dilates  on  the  beauty  of 
the  contrivance  which  he  has  descri* 
bed,  as  producing  muscular  action. 
Thus,  says  he,  are  we  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  active  dilatation  of  the 
auricles  of  the  heart.  But  does  this 
active  dilatation  exist  ?  'X  his  should 
be  shewn  before  we  talk  of  the  beau- 
tiftil  Contrivance  by  which  it  is  ac- 
complished. Accordmg  to  Mr.  West^a 
hypothesis*  the  nerves  are.  kept  in  a 
constant  atate  of  exertion^  to  reetrain 
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cles  to  overcome  the  restrain^  .^^Br*^ 
<5i8^Aoy|5«ith!^?)y.tb«iWVHs.  jliis 
13  cet^lyjOne.Qf /th^  dumriest  oqBr 
trivances  .tli^t.^v^  fM^tfure  tvmAjftccufM^ 

well  justify  t^e  literal  agpUcatiQii-  of 

the  fiong--^        .   .      T 

M  Herptentkehiuut'  she  tried  on  man/' 

But  nature  is  not  thus  wasteful  of 
her*  power  in  her  works;  the  means 
are  always  apportioned  to  the  end, 
aiid  to  this  rule  muscular  action  forms 
Ao  exception.  When  muscles  are  not 
in  action,  their  state  is  one  of  rest, 
and  when  they  have  been  too  long 
exerted,  fatigue  indicates  the  necessity 
for  repose. 

E.B. 


;  WUiimivatsv  fiSUlBiicA  &Qmts. 


Saturday,  March  3,  1832. 
Dr.  SiGMOND,  in  the  chair. 

ExUtenC6  ofJSpidemic  Cholera  in  Lon^ 
don  last  August — Non-identity  of 
disease  with  Cholera  of  India — Jifar- 
vellous  cases  in  Mary-le-bone  work- 
house— FurtherExposure  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  Walkej"  related  the  case  of  his 
late  jpartner  Mr,  Wright,  which  was 
strictly  similar  to  the  disease  now  pre- 
valent, and  as  fatal,  as  it  destroyed  his 
friend  in  a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Copland  referred  to  numerous 
authors,  and  th^  Keports  of  the  Indian 
Prccldencies,  in  proof  of  the  non-iden- 
tity of  the  cholera  x)f  Jessore,  which 
appeared  in  1817,  with  the  disease 
inown  in.  India  previous  to  that  pe- 
riod. ,  He  found  that  diarrhoea  pre- 
ceded', ,,a^d  consecutive  fever,  fol- 
lowed the'disease  of  1817.  He  ar- 
gued that  this  disease  has  spread  from 
Asia  to  continental  Eurppe,  and  for- 
mally to' this  section  of  the  empire*: 


^tbougbt  it,waS;a  j)^i]^oe^  bm);£d 
not  t^i^nk  ,it  cc^t«\gi(A|»r^  ,Jiiei.%ii4 
stropg.faQts  in  favour  of  jtbeil^^t  oj^^ 

pipa  in  cases  that  ^K^urr^4  ^  the.  Wlf)'^ 
di^tr^  at  Limeh9,u8^,]  w)^9^,se€^)^ 

twi9e^le  tp  the  fir^t  «^ffiep^efl  ^  h^ ,  did 
noit  observe  any  of ,thje$e  iCjafles^,, , ,,  \ . 

Dr.  Johnaon  was  l^f^^y.  tlipit  ,Dr. 
Copland  agreed  with., him  ip  th^: opi- 
nion, that  the.dis«a3e.Q9w.iuJU^f^4/0A 
was  not  Asiatic  cho^i:^  JUp  th^f^^ref 
lated  facts  relative  to  16, eases  adinjt>r 
ted  into  the  Mary-le-boneivQikhQuavew 
which  were  reported  a&cl^olejca,  thougla 
he.  Dr.  Sigmond,  ax^d  evenDn,  Paip3^i 
denied  that  they  were  castes  of  that  dji^ 
ease.  They  were  examples  of  fi^y^r 
dependant  on  gastro-enterit^i; :  tbey 
resembled  the  early  stage,  of  er^pti^y^ 
fever,  and  a  pustular  eruption  .was.  x;)^ 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  children*      , 

A  Gentleman,  commeniie^*.  ^^^ 
great  warmth,  on  Dr.  ^.ohnsqo.'?  i^ 
ter  in  the  Times,  ... 

Mr.  Winslow  was  of.  opiAion,  that 
the  arguments  of  the  non«-coKit9giQ9^<; 
ists  feu  to  the  ground.  It  was  de^^fl 
that  De  Foe's,  authority  oc^  the  plague 
could  be  received,  but  Dr.  Hodges 
went  to  the  same  extent :  he  believ^ 
that  all  admitted  the  contagiousness 
of  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  ejnaptiye 
fevers ;  but  Dr.  Gregory  was  of  opi-» 
nion  that  the  contagion .  of  sifnaU-pox 
could  not  be  traced  in  one  cas9  in  ^0, 
and  no  one  would,  denyjthi^t  Ujie  di&« 
ease  was  contagious.  .  ,,  , 

Dr.  Sigmond  felt  himself  called, pf( 
to  make  a  few  observations^  as  he,  fydly 
agreed  .with  Dr.  Johnson's  ^ccqimt  q( 
the  cases  in  Mary-le-bone  wx^rkbousp, 
The  collapse  appeared  to  him.  to  bea^ 
a  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  tlj^e  eold 
stage  of  ague^  or  the:  collapis^  pf  Pff 
phus.  These  little  girls  had  had.^ 
holiday,  and  a  small  trifle  of  mqniiY 
given  them,  with  which  they.  pbcidu|ged 
themselves,  by  purchasing  walnu)t»t 
He  was  once  a  contagiqni^^ ;  .bi^t  •  hjisf 
reading  and  observation  proye^  to  j^i]^ 
the  fallacy  of  that  side  of  thaqucs}jio^j 
(Cheers.J  As  to  De  Foe's,  jrorii  ,on 
the  Plague,  it  was  not  wott^  a  stiraw. 


WestmiMier  M^itSH'SMifi^. 
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hewcjlji^'afe'^ftii  quote  one  6f"Si* 
WLHSer-Scotf^'Wotrels.  '  Dr.  Hodg^ 
"vi^is  htithdritf,  btit  stiH  it  was  to  lie 
teMl^idd  that' thtee  ships  h«td  at- 
rivetl'from  th^  Levant  just  before  the 
appe^an^e  of  the  plaguel  It  Appealed 
to  him'  tlfeft  there'  i»^  no  analogy 
betw^^fl  pl&^e  attd  cholefa. 
'  !Mr/  •  King  rdse'  to  make  a  fev^ 
tenAKtks  'on  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Wul^t'  'Thomson  with  resjieet  to 
chbleffa: '  His  excuse,  that  if  the 
Oovemment  .declined  to  issue  qua- 
j'tetine  regulations,  they  would  be 
accused  of  acting  unfairly  towards 
fbreign*  powers,  whose  ambassadors 
Vbuld  state  the  real  nature  of  the 
case.  He  (Mr.  K.)  considered  that 
the  S6vehty-three  eminent  medical 
thetL  who  had  signed  the  petition, 
and  sought  for  a  public  inquiry, 
^efe  eiititled  to  more  attention.  As 
imEfi^shiiian,  he  protested  against 
the  refusal. 

'•'Dr:  Fergttsson  rose  to  order,  and 
observed  that '  whatever  our  political 
tJpittions  niight  be,  a  scientific  society 
-Was  hot  the  place  to  discuss  them. 

The  President  decided  that  Mr. 
King  was  out  of  order. 
'  Mr.*  King,  seeing  a  gentleman  from 
Mary-le-bone  in  the  room,  begged  to 
inquire  his  opinion  on  the  cases 
allucf^d  to  ;  he  meant  Dr.  Gregory. 

Dr.  Gregory  observed  that  he  was 
ft'  resident  of  the  parish  in  question, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work- 
house, 

Mr.  King  further  inquired  of  Dr. 
O.Hthe  sytaptoms  of  the  child  in 
James 'Street,  which  was  reported  as 
real  Asiatic  cholera.  (Great  Laughter. J 

A  long  pause'  ensued,  when  the 
President,  said'  Dr.  G.  was  not  bound 
to  answer  the  question  unless  he 
^]«a«ed. 

No  answer  was  given;  and  for 
tfce  i^eaaons  stated  5a  our  last  report 
6f  theliondon  Medical  Society;  by 
trMch*  It  appears  that  the  ease  was  no 
cfiolera  at  all  .3 

Dr.  W^bstei-  said  that  he  had  seen 


stf6h'  ca^s .  viff  '•  'frcfqtreatly  kthong 
chlWreti'.-'''''^      ^    '"    T   '■    ''-  ••■ 

"liir.  Hiittt'  e6ntbh4M^'H.Mt  ih^e 
wfes  no  evldebce' '  Vhat^ver'  of  tionttfJ 
gioti ;  and 'thftt'ttifobe  x^^Wvomfed 
itr  b^ '  dbnte  %caJ6lilable  •  tofeihtef  fo 
the'trade,'  c6taitiierce,  arid' mSiions^^ 
human bekigs. -•'  '-   "'        '''      '' 

He  believed  tlie  prevailing  di^ea^e,' 
arose  fronk  a  paiti)Cidar  constitutiotr 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Gaskm  defended  quarantine 
regulations. 

Dr.  Gilkrest  denied  that  there 
was  the  slightest  evidence  in  proof  of 
contagion,  and  could  not  admit  the 
proofs  adduced  by  Dr.  Copland. 

A  gentleman  observed,  that  the 
pustular  eruption,  waa  bastard  itch, 
and  was  often  seen  in  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  Fisher  denied,  that  Dr.  Sigmond 
had  compared  the  cases  in  the  work- 
house to  the  cold  stage  of  an  ague, 
while  there.  Dr.  Sigmond  rej^d, 
that  he  had  done  so^  to  Dr.  John« 
son  and  Dr.  Daun. 

Dr.  Copland  replied,  and  the 
society  adjourned. 


To  the  Editors  of  t)ie.  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 


Gbntlemen, 

On  perusing  a  late  number  of  your 
able  and  scientific  journal,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  an  inquiry  made 
of  Dr.  Ryan,  by  a  gentleman  at  that 
London  Medical  Society,  respecting 
whether  Dr.  R.  or  any  other  gentle- 
man then  present,  *  had  employed 
iodine  in  cases  of  chronic  enlarge 
ment.of  the  tonsils  in  cliildren,  and 
as  it  appears  that  no  information  had 
been  afforded  on  the' subject!  would 
beg  leave  to  mention,'  that  I  have  met 
with  several  such  cases  in  which  I 
prescribed  iodine  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects ;  the  unnatural  enlarge- 
ment of  these  glandshaving  completely 
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ftubsided  lifidler  th6  ti86  of  this  rdu^ 
able  tnedifeine.  *  In  A  second  piaper 
whi<Jh:l  read '.on  the  dficacy'of  iodine 
in  deafness,  at  the  M-edical  Society  of 
G«rard  Btreet,  I  stated  two  cases  in 
detail  of  chronic  enlargemetrt  of  the 
tonsils  in  ohildren,  accompanied  with 
deafdess,  in  both  of  which  the  re- 
duction of  the  glands,  and  restor- 
ation of  the  sense  of  hearing  were 
accomplished.  A  very  interesting 
case  of  congenital  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  in  a  child  six  years  old,  iflt 
related  by  Mr.  G,  Smith,  in  the 
Lancet  of  Saturday,  Jan.  8,  1831, 
where  the  tonsils  were  so  large  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
areh,  pressing  upwards  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  and  exciting  fre« 
quent  retching  and  a  sense  of  suffo- 
oation,  but  which  was  perfectly  cured 
by  iodine.  Mr.  Wright,  an  eminent 
aurist,  of  London,  also  speaks  of 
iodine  in  this  disease,  as  a  beneficial 
remedy. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen^  , 

Your  obedient  Servant 

M.  D.  Dabwin. 
F^b.  21,  1882. 


ANATOMY  BILL*-HOSPITAL  FEES. 


To  the  Editors  qf  the  London  Hedictd  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gkktlbmtsk, 
Ant  legislative  measures  on  the 
subject  of  dissection,  any  enactment 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  re- 
petition of  the  revolting  crimes  which 
have  been  lately  brought  to  light, 
both  the  profession  and  the  public 
were  prepared  to  receive  in  the  most 
cordial,  frankt  aOvd  candid  manner: 
)ipw  then  dp  we  hear  on  all  hands  so 
piany  complaint:^  against  the  present 
Anatomical  fiill  ?  AU  s«em  to  allow 
that  Mr.  VVarburton  apd  his  coa^a" 
tors  have  been  actuated  by  the  very 
Best  motives ;  that  the  feelings,  nay^ 


the  prejudices  of  all  the  humblest  land 
most  ignorant,  have  been  weighed 
well  by  the  firamers  of  the  Bill.  The 
Bill  Las  however  radical  defects.  The 
authors  c^it  seem  not  only  all  Abit)ad 
as  to  the  true  and  only  means  of  pre- 
venting Burking,  and  of  the  most  na- 
tural and  easy  mHnner  for  educuting 
accomplished  practical  niedical  tnen, 
but  seem  totally  blind  as  to  th^ 
certain  consequences  of  permitting  re- 
latives and  executors  to  dispose  of 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  ciimes  of 
Burke  and  Hare,  of  Biishop  and  Wil- 
liams— of  the  depths  of  depravity  to 
which  poor  human  nature  can  sink — 
the  dreadful  results  which  must  ine* 
vitably  follow  from.au  enactmeixt  for 
legalizing  the  traffic  in  human  flesh, 
carried  on  by  such  wretches,  must  be 
abundantly  evident  to  all.  The  crime 
of  Burking  (hitherto  it  is  hoped  a  rare 
crime)  will  become  one  of  daily  oc-* 
eurrence,  and  thousands  of  wretched 
invalids,  lingering  out  their  existence 
in  some  remote  or  obscure  dwelling, 
if  not  positively  murdered,  will  be 
left  in  utter  neglect,  or  rather  the 
means  of  relief  studiously  withheld, 
so  that  on  their  death  a  few  pounds 
may  be  obtained  for  their  mortal  re- 
mains. If  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life^ 
unfeeling  selfish  sons  and  nephewn 
are  to  be  found  anxiously  waiting  fo^ 
the  deaths  of  their  fathers  and  uncles, 
that  they  may  inherit  some  paltry 
estate,  will  a  starving  and  profligate 
man  be  assiduoiis  in  procuring  assist- 
ance for  an  individual  by  whosd 
death  he  may  be  saved  from  perishing 
by  want  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
greatness  of  the  sum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  smallness  of  it  on  the  other, 
makes  any  diflference ;  a  few  shillingii 
is  more  to  a  man  in  utter  want  than 
thousands  to  one  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. The  widow  could  less  spartf 
her  mite  than  the  rich  man  shekels  of 
gold.  As  to  any  check  on  dissecting^ 
rooms  being  supplied  by  the  above 
means  by  inspectors  and  certificates, 
it  is  utter  delusion  to  think  of  them 
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dez^Qe  i^^aay.e^tQ^  impertect  a.^Ience 
tp  bold  o^t.^Dy^^gypie  that  it  qan  b& 
^ff^ctive,..  Means  of  .prociiruig  aba]7<i 
tjott  are^  jicc^s^ibl^  through  some 
wr^che^  wUhiju  t)ie  pale  of  the  pro- 
fession,,, Will  a  false  medical  certifi- 
ca^  he .  .di^cult  to,  procure  ?  The 
direful i  ejSect^  of  legalizing  the  sale 
of  hipvan  flesh  are  so  palpable,  that 
I  take  QO  credit  for,  in  conjuuctiou 
vith  a.  ^ueral  practitioner  of  this 
city^  being  t))e  first  to  call  attention 
to  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers  ;  it  is  a  source  of  sincere 
gratification  to  us  to  see  it  taken  up 
\i'ith  such  spirit  by  the  profession  and 
the  public.  The  clause  must  be 
abandoned,  although  I  am  aware  that 
the  Bill  as  it  stands  has  many  sup- 
porters, and  who  think  that  the 
checks  of  inspectors,  and  certificates, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  from  murder.  What  ignorance ! 
I  wish  not  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  very  simply 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  fiacilitate  the  study  of  anatomy, 
and  supply  the  public  with  eflScient 
practiticners,  which  may  be  done  in 
a  very  few  words ; — first  **  remove 
the  large  pecuniary  penalties  by  which 
pupils  ar?  prohibited  from  attending 
the  public  hospitals."  I  am  satisfied- 
if  this  were  done,  a  vast  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  subjects  would  in- 
stantly take  place.  At  present,  dur- 
ing apprenticeship,  the  medical  pupil 
learns  nothing  but  a  little  pliarmacy, 
the  smeU  and  colour  of  drugs,  five 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  are  frit- 
tered awav — he  wiU  have  acquired 
idle  and  bad  habits,  perhaps  may 
hav^  8ignalize4  .himself  by  an  in- 
trigue with  his  master's  housemaid — 
it  will  be  indeed  miraculous  if  has 
done  80  in  a  more  honourable  man- 
ner../At  the  close  pf  the  fifth  year 
^e  goes  to  London  or  Edinburgh  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  is  of  neces- 
sity taken  up  in  dissecting ;  he  has 
little  leisure  to  attend  lectures  which 
are  delivered .  OA  different  branches 


of  t^  beaj^ng^  4irt  by.  dij^tiqguisbed 
t^ax;hers  \  hyX  qpe^a  the  hospitals  to 
p^^pils  di^ring  tiie  la^er  y^^^  pf  their 
apprenticeship,  j*Qmpve  the  epprmoua 
exactions  in  the  sluipe  of  fees,  fow 
tjie  privilege  of  ^ten^iug  them»  and 
the  most  beneficial  results  wP'^ld  ba 
the  consequence ;  not  only  would  the 
treatment  and  symptoms  qf  diseasea 
be  learned,  but  a  vast  amount,  of  ana« 
tomical  knowledge  would  be  acquir* 
ed;  when  limbs  are  .amputated,  the 
mechanism  of  thf  leg  and  arm  might 
be  taught,  during  the  ordinary  post 
mortem  examinations  of  those  who 
die  ;  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  chest, 
and  abdomen  might  be  acquired,  aye, 
in  a  much  more  perfect  manner  thaa 
can  be  done  in  a  dissecting  room» 
independantly  of  couj>ling  symptoms 
during  life  with  appearances  after 
death;  much  too»  of  surgical  ana- 
tomy, and  many  operations  might  be 
learned,  and  sdl  without  materially 
disfiguring  the  body.  A  student  thus 
trained,  when  he  went  to  either  me- 
tropolis, would  require  comparatively 
little  practice  in  dissecting,  and  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  attend  the 
lectures  delivered  by  the  masters  of 
his  art,  to  digest  these  lectures  and 
to  profit  by  them. 

By  your  permission  I  will  return 
to  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  regulations  of  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals have  been  formed,  and  the 
arguments,  if  arguments  they  can  be 
called,  by  which  the  enormous  ex- 
actions of  money  from  pupils  (the 
cause  of  Burking  and  bad  surgery)* 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
hospitals,  is  deffinded. 

M.  C  £n](N£Nsi8« 

Tythwgf  Worcester^ 
Feb,  28,  1832. 

Habit, — Tlie  unconquerable  power 
of  habit  in  all  animals,  from  man  to 
the  lowest  reptile,  forms  a  curious 
Sfabject  of  moral  speculation.  The 
princefts  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who 
tMui  tnmsforttied  from  a  cat  into  a 
oonpamon  for  a  king»  no  sooner  Mir 
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a  mouse  enter  the  apartment  than, 
forgetting  her  regal  state,  she  pounced 
upon  the  prey,  and  proved  herself 
to  he  as  fond  a  devourer  as  ever  of 
mice. 

Whether  or  not  these  remarks  may 
furnish  a  key  to  the  mbtivea  which 
have  led  to  the  following  paragraph, 
taken  from  the  last  numher  of  the 
Lancet,  we  must  leave  to  the  discern- 
ing reader.  '*  The  conversaziones  at 
the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  were  re- 
sumed on  Monday  evening  last.  It. 
was  an  insiped  affair.  Sir  Henrt 
Halford,  in  the  hope  of  makings  the 
performances  attractive,  indicated  in 
language  not  to  he  misunderstood, 
that  an  essay  on  the  *  new  disease' 
would  be  highly  acceptable." 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  im- 
agine a  grosser  misrepresentation  of 
the  fact,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
this  statement.  As  to  the  **  insi- 
pidity" of  the  "  afiair,"  that  is  all 
matter  of  taste  ;  butior  our  parts  we 
have  never  seen  a  more  brilliant  meet- 
ing in  our  lives,  assembled  on  any. 
occasion  connected  merely  with  the 
interests  of  science.  Again,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  never  wit- 
nessed interest  more  imiversally  or 
more  unequivocally  displayed,  than 
by  the  large  assemblage  present  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  very  valuable 
account  of  the  certain  plaguesi  fur- 
nished by  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Now  with  respect  to  what  is  stated 
as  having  been  "  indicated"  by  Sir 
Henry  Halfbrd,  we  have  to  observe 
that  this  is  a  mere  Wakleyana,  and  Sir 
Henry'sprecise  words  were,  "  Gentle- 
men, it  is  highly  desirable  that  .as  a 
companion  to  this  exceUent  account 
of  contagious  diseases,  we  should 
have  an  equally  elaborate  one  on  epi- 
demic diseases,  and  I  am.  sure  the 
College  will  feel  obliged  by  such  a 
communication  from  any  gentleman 
present." 

Any  lecturer  of  the  day  on  physi-^ 
ology,  who  desires  to  iUustrate,.by 
lamiliar  pvacticBl  demonstration,  the 
nature  of  the  power. of  refraction, 


has  only  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the 
curiously  oblique  position  which  truth 
always  assumes  in  the  medium  of 
the  Lancet* 

NOTICE   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  B.  Oonten^pt,  indeed  from  stich  a  quar« 
ter — Capital! — The  modesty  of  a  Journal, 
which  is  entirely  supported  by  subscriptions 
advanced  by  monopolists  and  corruptionists, 
in  attacking  the  public  press,  and  accusing  it 
of  selfishness,  disgraceful  conduct,  and  y^'orth- 
lessness,  for  exposing  the  crooked  policy  of 
alarmists,  must  elicit  the  good  opinion  of  all 
thinking  men.  As  to  its  prognostication  of 
our  speedy  demise,  we  can  only  reply,  that 
in  five  short  weeks  we  have  exceeded  its 
circulatbn : 

Hinc  iUa  lachryma. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  ofa  party,  but  of 
every  member  of  the  profession.  We  do  not 
bite  the  dust,  andcrauchto  cmruptionists ;  we. 
did  not  iaud  tlie  first  Board  of  Health,  and 
abuse  the  8econd,bccauseless  powerful  and  less 
influential ;  nor  arc  we  obliged  to  swallow  our 
own  words  d»ily,  like  others.  We  never  were 
contagionists,  and  never  recanted  as  soon  as  the 
tide  of  medical  and- public  opinion  ran  against 
us.  Those  who  have  published  their  recan- 
tation, and  who,  under  the  dastardly  mask  of 
Anonymous  Rustics,  make  violent  pergonal 
attacks  on.  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion,  deserve  the  scorn  and  contempt  of. 
every  indej^endent  and  enlightened  member, 
of  the  profession. 

Some  eminent  individuals  say  to  us 
"  pray  avoid  personalities ;"  and  others  ex- 
claim, "  unless  you  are  spirited  and  piquant, 
yoii  will  be  like  a  certain  Journal,  and  cannot 
succeed."  We  agree  with  the  former,  and 
deeply  regret  there  are  disciples  of  the  sati- 
rical school,  among  the  conductors  of  tlie 
medical  press,  whose  baneful  example  must 
be  followed,  to  some  extent,  by  their  rivals. 
For  ourselves,  we  detest  personalities,  because 
they  are  proofs  of  Httle  minds,  and  character- 
istics of  all  ignorant  and  bad  reasoners. 


ORDER  OF   THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL, 
March  6th,  1832. 


A  proclamation  has  just  issued  authorising. 
Boards  of  Health  established,  or  to  be  esta- 
blished by  order  of  the  said  Council,  to  apply,* 
request,  and  desire  parish  officers  to  call 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  cho- 
lera hospitals  in  infected  districts,; or  in  those 
likely  to  be  infected,  and  the  expense  of  the 
same  to  be  ordered  by  the  next  magistrates, 
and  paid  from  the  parish  rates. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

DBLIVBlffiD  BT 

FRBDERICK  TYRRELL,  Esq. 
March  lOth,  1882. 


Gbntlbmbk, 
1^R£  cases  and  operations  which  have  oc* 
curred  during  the  week  are  of  considerable 
interest  The  first  patient  was  a  person,  who 
had  enjoyed  pretty  good  healtli.  A  man,  22 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  with  a  tumour 
ahuated  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh ;  it 
appeared  very  tense  on  pressure,  which 
induced  Mr.  T.  to  suppose  it  to  be  steatoma- 
toas.  It  presented  a  globular  appearance, 
and  had  increased  Tery  slowly,  without 
causing  any  pain,  to  about  the  sise  of  a 
lemon.  He  first  observed  it  about  four 
years  ago,  when  it  was  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  attributed  it  to  his  having  taken 
cold.  From  that  time  it  had  gradually 
increased  to  its  present  size.  Mr.  T.  com- 
menced the  operation  by  making  a  simple 
incision  in  the  direction  oi  the  axis  of  the 
thigh,  having  found  that  a  direct  incision 
interferes -less  with  the  cicatrization  of  the 
parts,  than  an  oblique  one.  On  dissecting 
out  the  tumour,  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
ligamentous ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  of  the 
Bialignant  nature,  which  ultimately  leads  to 
fungoid  disease.  Very  little  hemorrhage 
took  place  during  or  directly  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  about  half  an  hour  after  it  came  on 
proftiselyi  and  was  stopped  by  the  application 
of  a  ligature  on  the  bleeding  vesseL  Some 
of  the  lie.  oplL  sed.  was  given  to  the  patient, 
and  he  was  put  upon  arrow  rootdieL  About 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  sixth  of  the  month,  four 
days  after  the  operation,  profuse  bleeding 
took  plaee  fron^  the  Aoae,  W  reytriun  which  U 


was  found  necessary  to  plug  the  postetiot 
part  of  the  nares.  The  next  day  his  pulse 
being  quick  and  compressible,  he  was  or- 
dered tinctferri  muriat  m,  xv :  tinct  opii  m,  x  ; 
camphor  mixture  5  xij.  The  wound  is  still 
open,  and  the  constitution  is  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  nose.  Mr.  T3rrreil 
has  no  doubt  but  that  the  disease  will  return 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  although  at 
present  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  such, 
is  the  case ;  but  from  experience  he  has  gene- 
rally found  that  such  malignant  diseases  ar6 
apt  to  return.  He  has  seen  the  same  disease 
adherent  to  the  fascia,  and  to  the  fibrous 
tissue  on  the  back  part  of  hand  and  foot. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  gets  better,  the  plan 
of  treatment  that  he  intends  to  adopt,  is  to 
put  him  under  an  alterative  course  of  medi- 
cine, and  send  him  in  the  country,  providing 
his  means  allow  of  it.  Mr.  T.  here  related  a 
case  of  a  similar  disease,  that  occurred  to  hini 
in  private  practice,  which  got  well  under  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  has  not  yet  returned, 
although  five  years  have  since  elapsed.  He 
remaAed  that  the  following  case  was  of  great 

interest: — James ,  a  labourer,  thirty- three 

years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St  George's 
ward  on  the  22nd  of  February,  with  stran* 
gulated  hernia  on  the  right  side.  It  had  been ' 
originally  caused  by  an  accident,  and  he  had 
worn  a  truss  for  two  months;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  believing  himself  to 
be  well,  he  left  it  off.  Since  then  the  hernia 
has  descended  a  number  of  times,  and  he  has 
always  hitherto  been  able  to  reduce  it  himself  $ 
but  on  the  day  of  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, not  being  able  to  do  so,  he  applied 
here  for  assistance.  When  admitted  '  the 
taxis,  together  with  the  warm  bath,  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  hernia  was  with'difiiculty 
red^uced ;  after  which  an  ounce  of  castor  oU 
was  ordered  to  be  given  to  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  it '  came  down  again  ; 
and  the  taxis  having  again  been  employed 
without  effect,  he  was  bled  to  the  extent  of 
three  pints,  until  fiunting  waa  produced ;  the 
taxis  being  then  applied,  tho  hernia  waa 
pgain  reduced*     He  had  no  pain  about  tho 
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tumour ;  but  on  prewing  on  the  abdomen,  he 
complained  of  pain,  for  which  thirty  leeches 
were  applied,  and  his  bowels  not  being  open, 
an  enema  was  ordered.  The  next  day,  and 
on  Saturday  night,  he  slept  and  appeared 
better ;  but  on  Sunday  Mr.  T.  was  sent  for 
to  see  him,  and  the  symptoms  of  hernia  had 
returned  with  more  violenoe  than  beibre. 
From  its  repeated  descent  hewai  induced  to 
think  that  it  was  a  small  portion  of  the  omen- 
tum which  formed  it ;  but  on  more  attentiTe 
examination,  no  hernia  couhl  be  found: 
|here  was  pain  on  alight  pressure  over  the 
abdomen,  and  the  pulse  was  that  indicative 
of  peritonitis.  He,  tlierefore,-  for  this  disease 
qrd&»d  him  three  grains  of  calomel,  with 
one  of  opium,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours, 
imd  twenty  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen*  The  next  day,  when  Mr,  T.  saw 
him,  the  bowels  had  been  open,  the  abdomen 
continued  tense^  and  there  was  pain  on  slight 
|»ressuro  j  twenty  more  leeches  were  ordered 
ligain  to  the  abdomen>  and  the  calomel  and 
^ium  to  be  continued.  The  mouth  becoming 
ftlfectedt  the  medicine  was  diminished  to  two 
^oses  in  the  day;  on  the  7th  of  March 
the  peritonitis  hgd  subsided,  and  the  patient 
becoming  convalescent,  the  dose  was  again 
^miniihed  to  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  half 
f  grain  of  opium,  night  and  morning,  which 
^as  continued  for  a  short  time,  to  prevent  a 
retiurn  of  the  complaint 

Kow,  in  the  first  place,  the  hernia  wHi 
Sreduced  by  th^  taxis  and  warm  bath  after  an 
elapse  of  half  an  hour ;  but  the  second  time 
St, was  accomplished  with  more  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  Inflammation  and  adhesion 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  application  of 
ihe  taxis.  When  Mr.  T.  saw  him  on  Sunday, 
the  abdomen  was  tense  ;  there  was  pain  on 
flight  pressure,  and  the  bowels  were  confined } 
^d  the  vascular  system  presented  the  cha- 
Sracters  of  peritonitis.  He  then  put  him 
under  calomel  and  opium.  As  soon  as  the 
xnouth  was  affected,  the  peritonitis  ceased, 
and  the  patient  is  now  in  a  convalescent 
#tate. 

The  following  is  another  case  of  equal 
interest :— A  boy  was  brought  to  this  hos- 
^tal  between  ft>ur  or  Hr/t  years  of  age,  who 
nad  first  retention  of  urine,  and  was  nnder  the 
care  of  his  medical  attendant  In  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  an  instrument,  the 
practitioner  detected  a  calculus  in  the  urethra ; 
and  the  instrument  i>eing  pressed  against 
this  calculus,  moved  it,  and  allowed  the 
iirine  to  flow.  As  he  was  anxious  that  the 
atone  should  be  removed,  directed  him  to 
this  hospitat  The  child  had  at  that  time  no 
retention  of  urine :  but  still  the  stone  was 
likely  to  lead  to  mischievous  results  from  an 
increase  of  slse.  Fearing  that  if  an  Incision 
irere  made  into  the  urethra,  through  the  lax 
cellular  texture,  about  the  scrotum,  inflltra^ 
lion  and  conaequent  aloughing  might  ensue, 
Bn  T.  frocoteda  small  tnatmnenti&TeDtea 


by  Wiess,  intending,  if  possible,  to  grasp  the 
stone,  and  by  this  means  extract  it     For 
this  purpose  he  got  some  of  the  smallest 
siae  ;  but  on  introducing  them  they  occupied 
th\s  whole  of  the  urethra,   which  was  too 
small  to  allow  of  their  dilatation.     He  then 
procured  some  small  forceps  with  long  narrow 
blades,  and  iirith  these  could  grasp  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  stone,  but  could  not  extract  itg 
owing  to  its  being  partly  encysted.      Mr.  T. 
then    consulted   his    colleague  Mr.  Green, 
whose  opinion    coinciding   with    his    own, 
Mr.  T*  decided  upon  making  an  incision  os 
the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  about  the 
mesian  line ;   which  he  performed, '  and  by 
that  means  extracted  the  stone.      The  stono 
was  convex  on  its  upper  surface,  and  one 
side  of  it  had  become  grooved  by  the  passage 
of  the  urine  over  it    Very  unfortunately  the 
stone  has  bf  ton  mislaid,  which  Is  t0  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  shews  the  efforts  of  the  urine  to 
overcome  any  obstacle  in  its  passage.     The 
little  boy  has  been  going  on  well  since  the 
operation)   the  greater  jpart    of  the    urine 
passes  through^  the  nretiira,  and    a    small 
quantity  through  tiie  wound.    Aftef  making 
several  observations  as  to  the  propriety  of 
always  having  in  our  possession  these  small 
instruments,    Mr.   T.  related  the  following 
case : — A  gentieman  called  upon  him  just  as 
he  was  coming  &om  the  surgical  lecture,  and 
requested  his  assistance  for  a  patient,  the 
subject  of  stricture,  who,  in  attempting  to 

{>asB  a  bougie  into  the  bladder,  broke  it  o£^ 
caving  a  portion  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
&ur  Inches  in  the  urethra.  Mr.  T,  was  request- 
ed to  see  him,  as  the  gentleman  supposes 
that  it  would  require  Incision  to  remove  it 
Mr.  T.  desired  him  to  get  the  forceps  before- 
mentioned,  and  by  means  of  these  tne  bougie 
was  extracted.  The  learned  lecturer  here 
described  the  mode  of  using  these  forceps, 
and  added  that  the  Introduction  of  the  blades 
will  be  greatiy  assisted  by  gently  pressing  on 
each  side  of  the  urethra  externally  witn  th^ 
fingers. 
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diieMe  wc  ipiU*  of  ronm,  sefort  to  ftb* 

Intiphlogif tic  me^M  i  »d4  in  miQtker  itsge, 
to  cQuoter-irritf  tion*  The  inflftmmMytion  in 
Hiese  cases  la  Qftea  cbrmuc ;  m  **  whit« 
f  welling/'  fQrin»UQce«  which  ipeaiM  th«  «l>* 
largemeni  of  «  jpiot  with^t  i^MliMiioi^tovy 
tyxnptonu.  This  may  pccuv  in  idmoH  •& 
Uztures  of  tfie  jqmu,  aud  it  i«  M«Mding)y 
difficult  and'  tedious  to  manage 
.   I^fammMti^m  ^  th£  ^j/ngvial  msmkrqm,  is, 

ferbapsy  one  of  the  moAt  common  in  ih» 
nee-jpmt(  it  is  attended  with  incrwstd 
c3(haUtion  into  th^  ]oin(,  and  cames  sw«U- 
Ing,  which  Is  easily  detecte4t  and  also  » 
little  pain;  and  it  is  .ber«  necessary  to 
stat«  uat  the  synovial  m«mhranei  wh«n  i«^ 
tamed».is  not  so  painful  as  serous  mcmhranea* 
It  19  accompanied  with  inj9ammatory  symp* 
foms  I  redness,  beat,  alight  |mUo,  and  tun*** 
fitction;  stiffness*  and  inahility  to  us«  th« 
limb,  are  generally  the  first  sympt^mf.  Thf 
•welling  is  much  greater  where  the  memhrane 
U  less  tense,  and  fluctuation  ia  evident  Tba 
most  ftaquent  causes  are  iiymry  of  any  sorts 
l^lows,  frill,  spraina,  &c, }  exposure  to  cM 
U  also  ^  frequent  cauaet  particularly  in 
^rso^  pf  rheumatic  hahit^  who  have  been 
^ctcd  with  gononrhflsa,  |  hava  seen  tbia 
die  case  very  often  in  my  privata  practice^ 
where  gei^tlsmen.  of  rheumatic  habit,  who 
1M  gonorrhiea.  h^come  the  ful^ect  of  tbia 
4isease.  In  treating  this  a^bction,  we  must 
first  9f  all  try  to  subdue  in^ammatory  symp* 
t9ms  by  taking  blood  from  the  Joint  hy  meana 
df  cupping,  or  leeches ;  the  mrmer  practjoa 
]|iigbt  be  more  efficient  in  young  pletboria 
persons ;  cold  applications  also  might  be  used 
with  success;  but  if  the  part  be  tense, 
warm  fomentadens  will  prove  much  more 
grateful  and  better  to  the  patient  than  the 
formef  means.  The  inflammetion  having 
aubsided,  we  mu«t  then  employ  cqunter- 
I|rritation  by  liniments,  blisters,  setons,  moxas, 
ftc.  The  synovial  membrane  very  often  be» 
copifi  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  and 
tben  bad  consequences  will  arise  if  the  prur* 
tice  is  not  active.  Inflammation  and  suppuo 
ration  ofren  supervene,  and  will  so  materially 
iajure  the  Mtient's  bipalth  as  la  eompel  ibe 
■nrgcoB  to  nave  recourse  la  amyntatlen.  It 
commences  w|th  a  puffy  elastis  swelling,  awl 
aa  the  Umbi»  eatended,  geeal  pain  ia  Mti 
tfce  Inflammation  tf rmiqalas  ia  suppwation  t 
mbseessee  point  externally,  and  we  moat  thew 
Tcmoea  the  limV  AAer  ampatatioB,  we  find 
the  eyimviiil  nemhraM  ibklMBed  ten  great 
cxtoBti  and  we  1^  find  matter  in  the  eetvity 
of  the  joint 

Cmiikige9  ^ihs  orMaiifoMeiuare  alee  eAen 
Ugble  to  disease  i  it  iMRuaencee  with  wlcera* 
tigM,  wbicb  Gontinaesf  no  attempt,  ae  it  were, 
baing  made  towaide  eicatHsaden  t 
all  Ilia  a— aanJiiig  ee#  pax 
aad  an  qtdte  ieetiayed.  it 
in  Urn  eaaeee  of  Hawte  the  bane^ 


jrooass  be  slow,  it  wUl^atfieliiaUy  deetiot  tha 
patient's  health. 

,  The  best  way,  perhaps,  af  detecting  oariee 
of  the  bone,  is  by  passing  a  probe  &rougb 
ibe  opening,  made  by  the  suppurative  pro* 
eem,  and  by  gently  moving  the  probe,  the 
bone  will  be  distinctly  £elt  to  shako,  or  mova^ 
as  it  were  under  the  instrument  i  dislofiallo» 
is  often  a  neoessvy  consequence  of  this  dia^ 
eaee.  The  eaitHagae  bajviag  been  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  the  muscles  around  the  fact 
will  aasihr  draw  the  limb  out  of  its  plaea»  an4 
cause  deformi^  to  an  astonishing  extent  Tba 
disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  severe  pali^ 
particularly  when  the  limb  is  exercised  or  cx^ 
tended  (  slight  swelling  may  be  present^  but 
in  some  eases  no  tumeCustlon  exists,  and  tba 
pain  Is  ^eatly  increased  by  preesuia  en  tbt 
articulations.  In  4iese  cases,  som^mee  » 
natural  cure  is  affiwted  by  anchylosis  aftee 
the  Joint  is  entirely  destroyed.  Thiawae  well 
shewn  by  the  preiparadons  on  the  table,  ona  ef 
fhe  elbow,  and  the  other  of  the  hip-Joint, 
The  pain  which  is  attendant  on  this  ilifieasa 
Is  not  a  sign  of  inflammation,  and  eannq^ 
be  removed  by  the  andphlpgistie  regimto, 
Counter^irritatiiin  in  theee  cases  is  very 
beneficial,  and  it  is  in  sm^  eases  that  ^t 
actual  cautery  has  been  recmnmended,  bpt  H 
if  now  very  seldom  employed,  having  Man 
greatly  into  disuse.  Perfect  rest  of  course  le 
necoBsary,  and  not  on  any  acaount  to  use  the 
affected  limb.  Amputation,  however,  is  often 
preferable  to  g  long  train  af  bad  symptoms, 
though,  if  the  individusj  be  able  to  proenre 
eomrort  and  rest,  the  disease  would  no  doubt 
be  cured  without  removing  the  Kmb» 

Another  affeetUm  commencet  in  the  hemp 
and  whidi  is  common  in  persons  of  stmmoua 
or  scropbulpus  constitution,  and  which  disease 
is  more  frequently  seen  In  young  delicate  chil- 
dren. The  diet  in  these  cases  is  the  princi- 
pal and  best  means  of  cure,  which  should 
be  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion.  Slight 
antiphlogistic  meana  and  counter-|rrltatb>ii 
should  use  be  employed,  but  in  those  per- 
sons who  are  weak  and  emaciated,  tneas- 
means,  if  used  too  much,  might  prove  4etriT 
mental,  instead  of  advantageous.  However^ 
if  the  person  be  removed  to  pare  country  alrj 
or  the  bracing  air  of  the  teg  aide,  ana 
attending,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  gene- 
ral heal£,  the  disease  might  be  entirelir  era* 
dieated.  In  many  chronic  afibctioas  of  jointSi 
Mr.  8oott  recommends  a  plaster  of  mercnv 
rial  ointment  with  soap,  to  be  put  over  the 
part,  and  after  that,  be  appUee  the  empu 
idnmfoi,  then  leather,  and  lastly,  a  roller  or 
bandage.  The  Umb  is  then  put  into  a  case, 
wldch  If  It  does  not  keep  the  Umb  perfectly 
eteadj,  is  removed,  and  succeeded  by  paste* 
board.  Mr.  Scott  has  not  mentioned  in  wbal 
flimi  of  the  disease  It  was  applicable,  but  re* 
oommende  it  as  highly  efficacious  in  tba 
cbtonlc  staga.  I  have  used  It  in  a  child  thug 
■<hrtnd,  withaiifi|«fi«afl9,gnditb««(^t  pM 
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llif,  ia»r6nce  m  ii^urki6/tU  Head. 


Bucb  a  dertmgeitient  of  the  lleattTi,  tliat  it  wai 
obliged  to  be  removed.  It  might  do  good  in 
delicate  constitutions,  Wh^re  the  individual 
would  not  be  able  to  undergo  the  active  treat* 
ment ;  sometimes  tKe  mercury  may  seriously 
affect  the  constitution ,  and  It  is  more  thai^ 
probable  It'was  that|Which  affected  thie  patient| 
in  whose  case  I  applied  Jt' 

Wg  cannot  explain  how  ttiis  disease  fbxtfu  ^ 
all  we  know  is,  that  bartilagcs  become' loose, 
and  cause  such  irritation  and  inconvenience, 
often  preventing  the  person  fVom  using  the  limb, 
and  compelling  the  surgeon  to  afford  relief,  and 
which  is  feff'ectied  only  by  excision.  No  pain 
tt  inconvenience,  however,  is  experienced,  un- 
less these  substances  giet  between  the  bones, 
when  they  produce  great  irritation,  and  on 
the  patient  endeavouring  to  walk,  he  falls,  in 
the  most  excruciating  agony.  A  bandage,  or 
knee*cap,  may  prevent  their  moving.  But  if 
fhey  get  between  the  joints,  they  will  cause 
such  annoyance,  that  you  must  excise.  This 
is  done  by  bringing  the  skin  over  the  loose 
bone,  making  an  incision,  and  extracting  it 
That  done,  you  bring  the  wound  together, 
and  apply  cold  to  prevent  inflammation,  and 
treat  it  as  ordinary.  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited 
two  preparatfons  of  this  description,  which 
were  removed  from  thfe  knee,  one  in  private 
practice,  the  other  In  the  hospital. 

TnjuHei'ofike  ffiad. 

We  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  iiyuries  o^ 
the  head,  an  every-day  occurrence  among  the 
lower  classes.  Injuries  of  the  bead  may  be 
attended  with  an  external  wound,  or  may 
not  When  erysipelas  comes  on,  which  ia 
very  oflen  attendant  on  i^qjuries  of  the  head, 
we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  affection, 
and  requiring  active  treatment  Eryiipelas. 
of  the  head  requires  more  active  treatment 
than  the  phlegmonous  erysipelais  of  the  leg,, 
and  that  Is  owing  to  its  situation ;  as  from  its 
rapid  progress  the  brain  and  membranea  may 
become  involved :  infiltration  may  be  pro- 
duced,  mortification  succeed,  and  febrile 
action  ensue,  an^  thi^s  endanger  the  patien)t'a , 
life.  •   L  . 

Blood-leftirig,  to  lessen  the  determination 
to  the  brain,  WiU  l^c  highly  advantageous,  or 
the  application  of  leeches  j  notwithstanding  it 
has  been    unjustly  abandoned    by  some.—, 
When  there  is  great. tension^  free  incisions,  as 
in  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  leg,,  will  be , 
highly  serviceable,  and  affbrd  the  patient ' 
gteat  relief. 
'  Sometimes  In  injuries  of  the  head,  though 
no  dangerous  symptoms  be  present,  it  often , 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  serious  cmnplaint, 
though  the  practitioner  might  have  thought 
to  the  contrary.    We  caiinot  detect,  or  tell 
when  there  is  a  fracturd, .nor  can  we  say^ 
^hen  effVisidn  of  blood  within  ha^  taken  place. . 

'  In  injuries  oi  (be  UdA,'  9t  sivm  V^^ 
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tnan  must  be  put  to  bed,  and  test  procuredil 
The  head  must  be  shaved,  and  cold  applied^ 
the  diet  must  be  rcigulated,  arid,  of  all  means, 
the  alimentary  canal  must  b6  cleared.  All 
this  is  qntte,  necessary,  as  it  might  prevent 
the  inflammation  which  would  ensued  If 
there  l)e.fractu?|s,*this  jprec^u^oi^arfr  -treat- 
ment will  be  qiore  .t^u^ite^  9JpA  yyjfi  h9 
fi>und  very  nsefuU  ,   v,   .  ...^     .t  . 

Fractures  of  ihe  tkuU  taKw  tUtacB  under 
different  cinnunstances.  Ther««re<^ffeBent 
fractures :  for  instance^  yau  nay' have  a. line 
mnning  along  the  skull  resenibliag  ai  hair, 
or  yea  may  have  what  is  called  a  stsxry  frac- 
ture—that is,  where  there  Is '%  centre,  and 
fiomthatcentie  are  seep  several  lineapMoeed^ 
ing  from  it. :  Yon  may  ha^e  the  bones' driven 
under  each  other,  or  you  may  hare'idepressed' 
fracture,  or  conaminuted,  that  is,  wImiu  the 
bones  are  broken  into  maay  i^eefes,  or  yoi^ 
may  have  indented  fraetnres* 

An  external  wound  may  or  may  not  accom- 
pany a  fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  sknll,  if  the  fracture  fextend  to  the  tem- 
poral bone,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  dis- 
charge from  the  meatus  auditoHus  extemus. 
If  there  is  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
practitioner  will  be  able  td  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  injury  done. 

In  comminuted  fractutet  with  depreUiong, 
where  the  shattered  pieces  are  driven  in,^and 
cause  pressure  on  the  dura  mater,  qr  brain,,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  remove  them  by  trephin- 
ing ;  but  if  all  the  symptoms  be  not  present, 
in  short,  if  there  be  not  well  marked  commi- 
nuted fracture  with  depression,  we  must  be 
cautious  bow  we  use  the  trephine.  For, 
gentlemen,  in  a  practice  of  thirty  .years, 
including  my  hospital  practice,  I  have  seen 
many  a  person  killed  by  it  It  is  now 
scarcely  used,  though  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pott,  it  was  used  almost  in  sll  cases  of 
fracture ;  however,  time  and  e^erien»9  have 
Justly  done  away  with  it 

Aa  regards  fraciunt  with  deprfmon,, 
whether  comminuted  or  not,  once  they  cause 
pressure,  they  must  be  removed.  The  great 
question  to  oe  asked  in  a  case  of  fracture 
with  depression  is.  whether  the  depressed 
piece  of  faEone  eiutes  pmBofe,  whethbr  it 
will  reouire  peculiar  treatment,  and  whether 
we  shall  be  justified  in  usinpf  the  trephine. 
The  treatment  of  fractures,  with  and  idthout 
depression,  wil)  be  nearly  *the  same.  But 
should  we  be  qiiite  setfled  in  our  mind,  as 
regards  the  pressure  ,oq  the  .bsa^,  and  the 
necessity  of  elevating' the  depressed  piece  of 
bone,  then  we  must  do  so  bv  means  of  the ' 
trephine,  or'Hey*B  saw,  t  nave  seen  cases 
wftiiere  there  was  pressure  6h  the  brain,  where 
the  trephine  was  not  used,  and  where  the 
patients  recovered.  '  I  do  not  remember  any 
ease  in  the  hospital,  where- pressure  remotely 
ceased  death,  acinfltmnutton  of  the  brain, 
or  its  .jqfMwteMe.  Inftnwnatien  u  morev 
likcly,i»  .pQpieecti  .after  .Ibe.  epention  ot/ 

brepliiQipy ,  tbsQ  in  tboie  cmi  wbeie  ii  if 
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not  perfenoed*  As  I  have  said  before^  t|ie 
operation  in  tbe  hospital  has  been  very  un« 
■accessfal ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
happened  here,  I  a^ain  say  that  I  think  the 
trephine' Was  the  canse  of  death,  and  that  is 
cwingf  to  tbe  result  which  attends  tiie  opera- 
tion, 

Th^  d^nra  matef  is  pushed  np;  atid  pre- 
aents  a  dirty  appearance  as  it  were ;  it  then 
ulcerates  round  its  edges  and  ^ves  way ;  a 
bloodv  'surface  in  afppearance  is  next  pre- 
iented  to  ^w;  which  turns  out  to  be  brain, 
and  o^BsiitBtes  the  difteese  called  hernia  cere- 
bri. DepressioBj  alone,  does  not  justify  the 
operation*  When  I  Was  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
ii  th«  timo  of  Dessult,  frepbiBin^  was  so 
WMQcoettfttl,  Uiftt  it  waa  ^nita  abandoned; 
and  the  Pcadt  in  this  hoapital  hat  not  been 
more  satisf aetoty. 

Ttie  effects  of  eofMiititofi  and  compftfaftofi 
I  have  fully  disQOSsed  in  my  clnMcals,  and 
of  course  need  not  repetition. 

ffemia  Cerebri, 

This  disease,  as  J  have  already  mentioned^ 
is  j^eqerally  caused  by  trephining,  and  is  one 
of  the  unfavourable  symptoms  producedby 
it.  The  dura  mater  is  pusned  up  and  is  (}uite 
pnffy,  its  colour  becomes  brown,  ulcera- 
tion Sets  in,  the  dura  mater  becomes  quite 
black,  and  gives  way.  When  this  b  done, 
the  brain  protrudes,  which  at  first  is  taken  to 
be  dotted  blood,  but  which  turns  out  after- 
muSa  to  be  the  brain. 

In  these  cases  the  termination  is  fatal, 
for  as  yet,  we  know  no  means  by  which  we 
conid  restore  the  patient  If  we  slice  off  a 
portion  of  the  brain,  it  will  afford  temporary 
relief,  but  another  portion  soon  protrudes. 
Pressore  is  also  serviceable ;  but  here,  gentle- 
men, yonmustrecoHect  that  this  produces  the 
some  effect  at' any  other  pressure  on  the 
brain,  and  consequently  we  must  discontinue 
it.  I  can  give  you  ho  remedy  for  this  disease. 
Many  indeed  we  the  ttmediea  I  have  seen  em- 
ployed in  this  affection ;  but  they  have  all  in 
their  tnrsfnled,  and  the  patients  have  sunk. 
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account  of  the  origiii  ai)4  progress  of  that 
branch  Of  therapeuti/cs,  termed  materia  medica, 
of  which  this  society  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  appoint  me  Professor.  As  this  very  valua- 
ble society  has  among  its  Fellows  many  who 
are  distinguished  in  general  literature,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  In  the  various 
learned  professions,  I  shall  divest  the  suc- 
ceeding statements  of  as  much  technical 
phraseology  as-  tk^yOHtfffe  of  t))e 4|ibject  will 
allow.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  plan 
is  adopted  in  Introductory  lectures  qn.  all  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

'  Materia  medica,,  or  phannacology«  is  that 
branch  of  medicine,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  or  remedies, 
which  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases, of  their  natural  condition,  their  physi- 
cal  and  chemical  properdes,  their  collection, 
selection,  preparation,  preservation,  mode  of 
administration,  their  doses  and  effects  on'  the 
animal  economy,  or  on  one  or  more  organs. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  epoch  or  com- 
mencement of  pharmacology  ;  its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world. 
Among  all  savage  nations,  we  find  traces  of 
the  use  of  medicinal  substances,  and  proofs 
that  the  instinct  of  man  and  animals  has 
been  the  first  guide  to  the  curative  propeztiea 
of  medicines.  This  position  is  attested  by 
the  fkct,  that  the  first  of  our  species  was, 
soon  after  lUs  creatiqn>  rendered  liable  to 
diseases ;  and  as  he  was  also  gifted  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  the  things 
that  surrounded  him,  he  was  necessarily  ap- 
prized of  their  noxious  and  sanative  pro* 
perties.  Medicine  was,  therefore,  almost 
coeval  with  man ;  and  must  have  occupied 
his  attention  in  the  first  days  of  his  existence. 
The  vicissitudes  of  season,  ihe  variedes  of 
climate,  the  influence  of  the  circumambient 
atmosphere,  the  action  of  surrounding  bodies, 
and  the  construction  of  the  human  fabric, 
must  have  rendered  diseases  nearly  coetaneous 
with  mankind.  The  presence  of  bodily  in- 
firmity prbduees  pain,. and  Impels  man  to 
seek  immediate  dlevlation,  and  to  employ 
means  for  that  purpose,  either  by  instinct, 
experiment,  or  spontaneous  exertion.  The 
many  accidents  and  It^uries  to  which  he  wae 
exposed  in  the  earlv  and  rude  .agea^  must 
have  frequently  obnged  him  to  suppress 
hiemorrhage,  to  remove  the  deformity  of 
dislocation,  and  to  kdjust  the  painful  fracture. 
Thus  necessity  conceived  the  art  of  medicine, 
reason  nourished  it,  long'  use  promoted  i^ 
and  experience  at  length  completed  it,  and 
niade  it  absolute.  The  fbundations  of  this 
art  among  mankind,  were  first  laid  by  chance, 
instinct,  and'  nnft>reseen  events;  these  were 
improved  by  (he  success  and  recollection  of 
former  experiments ;  the  results  of  observa- 
tions, experiments,  lind  remedies  were  care» 
ffHtf  recorded;  and  a  comparison  was  insti- 
tuted between  events  already  observed,  with 
thoM  ef  diliy  pccuxreAce*    The  akk  wef  e 
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ezpoied  in  the  stt^ti  ami  fikh-ways ;  and 
inquiries  made  of  {lassengers  if  they  knew 
any  remedy.  The  names  df  diseases,  thefr 
remedies  and  events,  were  handed  down 
from  fhther  to  son  athong  the  ancestral  tradi- 
doiis ;  and  were  at  length  inscribed  on  the 
Ifralls  and  paintings  of  the  public  temples  \ — 
a  System  of  medical  ihstVuctlon  was  formed 
from  these  sacred  records,  which  all  were 
Abliged  to  follow  in  the  cute  of  diseases; 
a  law  alohe  that  was  the  cause  of  the  exter- 
mination of  thousands,  Until  the  healing  art 
was  practised  by  certain  individuals,  as  a 
peculiar  calling.  Sllch  was  the  manner  of 
cultivating  medicine  in  the  early  ages,  even 
aftcf  the  deluge,  by  the  Egyptians,  Babyloni- 
ans, Grecians,  Germiins,  Indians,  Assyrians, 
-Chaldeans^  and  Portuguese ;  and  afterwards 
In  Che  islands  of  Cnidos,  Cos,  and  EpidaUrus. 

Ancient  medidne,  like  all  the  early  trans- 
actions of  mankind,  is  a  ihitture  of  monsters, 
giants,  demi-gods, and  fables)  and,  therefbr«,  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  legends  and  dark 
irdhives  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  first  epoch 
of  the  healing  art,  except  by  reminding  yoil  of 
"  Ovid's  allusion  to  Apollo,  as  the  Inventor  of 
physic,  In  the  (bllowing  lines,  which  now 
grace  th<(  armorial  bearings  of  our  society  of 
apothecaries  t — 

"  Inventum  medletna  meum  est,  opl^ 

fttquc  per  orbem 
Dicor  {  ei  h^rbarum  suhjetta  potehtfa 
nobis.** 

the  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  oftbrs 
Qs  evidence  of  the  knowledge  this  people  had 
Of  eompdund  medicines.  According  to  Pliny 
and  Dioscorldes,  the  Greeks,  tlomans,  and 
Western  people,  wer«  uhacquainted  with 
pharmacy,  until  after  the  Egyptians,  tt  w^ 
'  to  this  people,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, that  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  were  in- 
debted fbr  their  knowledge  of  chemistry; 
though  it  is  Hiore  probable,  that  the  Chinese, 
who  wtre  befbre'  alt  nations  in  HviilKatton, 
had  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  long  anterior 
to  tlie  worshippers  of  Tsis.  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  mainuin  that  the  tndlftns,  Assyrians, 
and  Chaldeans,  Wert!  the  first  bornpounders 
ol*  medicihes.  Th§  first  pharmaceutist  df 
whom  histnrv  makea  mention,  was  Ching^ 
Nong«  Empekr  ol*  Cliina,  and  contert)porary 
of  Manes,  first  king  of  Egypt,  who  died  A.  C. 
'S600.  Thls.prhice  puhilshdd  a  history  of 
plants,  still  known  under  the  title,  Herbarium 
of  Ching-Nong,  in  which  Ife  gives  analyses 
tH  various  remedies,  describes  thfe  mode  of 
making  extracts  and  deccfctionsi  and  ad*> 
vises  that  his  prescriptions  should  he  em- 
ployed with  dtte  cantion. 

Oalen  thfbrms  us  that  Tterfncs,  the  pupil 
■  of  Mercury,  and  master  of  Escntapius,  had 
prepared  certain  oiis,  opittm>  bolus  Armena, 
alum,  nitre,  'muriate  of  ammonia,  rH  oxi^e 
of  iron,  and  litharge  (lie  Oa^tplbsit.  MtH.  tlt». 
5,  fr  1.^  I  and,  according  to  PItny,  th«  fisK 
lowen'oC  thli;demi*god  petptred  purgillW 


potions  from  plants,  aiid  predoui  otntmetiUt, 
which  were  imitated  by  the  Egyptians  Ml 
embalming. 

The  history  of  pharmafcy  of  tlie  Egyptians. 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  liistory  of  medicine  and  of  tht 
priesthood,  as  the  physicians  and  priests  pre- 
pared and  administered  medicines. 

Melampus  was  the  first  among  the  Creeks 
who  employed  hellebore  for  the  cure  of  tha 
insane,  in  the  cases  of  the  daughters  of  PtoetuSi 
King  of  Argos.  Pharmacy  was  not,  however, 
iadways  confined  to  princes ;    for    we    find 
many  celebrated  princesses  practised  it :  Ast 
pasla,  mistress    of  Cyrus  and    Artaxerxesi 
Artemisia,    queen    of   Caria,    Agnodice   of 
Athens,  Ui«  beautiful  Cleopatra,  Circe»  and 
Medea,  wer^  pharmacopolists  ;  and  from  thf 
earliest  ages  we  And  evidence  that  sorceresses 
administered    pharmaceutical    preparationii 
Le  dierc  informs  us  in  his  History  of  Mediv 
cine,   that  Herophilus,  who  flourished  750 
years  before  this  era,  was  the  first  to  arrange 
and  classify  medicines,  aiid  t6  d#nhe  theur 
properties.    Bnt  the  first  authentic  refer^nM 
to  the  materia  mfedlca  is  Ih  the  life  6f  Sold^ 
Vnon,  a  monah:h  who  Was  conversant  with  all 
Vegetables  from  hvssop  to  the  cedar  of  Leha* 
non.  The  first  medical  account  bf  this  branch  ^f 
the  healing  art  Is  In  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
the  fkther  and  the  founder  of  physic,  wh5 
flourished  460  years  beftire  the  era  of  thfe 
human  redemption.     This  waS  the  authot 
who  first  Separated  the  healing  art  froni  tha 
study  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  redud^d 
the  chaos  of  niS  predecessors  to  an  useful  and 
liberal  art,  to  a  noble  and  dighlfi.ed  orofessioti* 
He  It  Was  Who  first  gave  It  the  air  of  a  science  | 
he  found  it  a  skeleton,  and  clothed  It  with 
ilesh,  colour,  and  complexion ;  he  embraced 
the  cold  statue,  which  by  his  touch  becamo 
life,  sense,  and  beauty ;  and  his  voluminous 
Works    survive     the    vigaries    whicK    j>aM 
through  the  crude  minds  of  many  giddy  ii\- 
novators.     It  is  really  astonishing  to  observiS 
tlie  vast  number  of  our  remedies  mentioned 
in  his  writings.      On  referring  to  his  list  of 
the  materia  medica,  we  find  not  only  almosl 
every  medicine  in  our  pharmacopoeias  in  its 
natural  ftMrm,  bUtnunvmiUS  othen,  Whi^h  are^ 
still  employed  in  foreign  countries.      It  is 
true  he  did  not  arrange  his  remedies  metho* 
dically,  bnt  he  names  them  in  his  disquisi- 
tions on  the  treatment  of  diseases* 

Democritus,  the  contemporary  of  Hippo- 
crates, travelled  into  Egypt  to  learn  the  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  and  pharmacy  of  the  peoplef 
and  here  it  must  be  stated,  that  the  Greeks 
partly  derived  their  pharmaceutical  know- 
ledge f^om  the  same  source,  and  partly  from 
the  Arabians,  whose  multiplication  of  for- 
mula: gave  origin  to  polypharmacy.  History 
also  attests  that  the  Grecian  heroes  and  demi- 
gods ^prepared  medicines,  aS  AehHltfs,  Her- 
¥u!e8;  Chir6Yi,  Machaon,  and  Pbdkttriut. 
'About  tMs  f^AtA  th«  pH»plet«  prtctlied  ttft 
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heaH^g  afts   Betihadad,  king  of  Assyria) 
oonsttlted  the  prophet  EUsha  about  the  issue 
of  hit  disease,  and  Elias  restored  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Zarpatha*    This  occurred  about 
430  'years  befor«  the  time  of  Hippocratea. 
Thaophrastus,  who  flourished  A.C.  381,  um» 
ik»  fwunder  t^  medknl  h9tan\f.     He  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  DioKortdes,  who  wrote  an  original 
worltson  materia  niedica«    Celsus  and  Ars- 
tcus  appeared  in  ^e  first  century }  Galen,  in 
die  seeondj  and  Soranus,  who  discoTered 
Uthontripties,  In  the  fourth.    Between  this 
period  and  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabians 
■apt  pace  with  science ;  for  we  find  that  Ge- 
ber  discovered  distillation,  while  Mesne,  Se^ 
rapion,  and  Khaies,  who  flourished  In  the 
ninth  century,  successively  enriched  medicine 
bythe'in^oductlon  of  various  remedies.    In 
the  twelfth  century  A  hi  Osbla,  an  Arabian, 
gave  an  account  of  300  Mahometan  writers 
on  medicine,  most  of  whom  were  obscure ) 
and  during  this  period  also,  the    western 
remedies    were   transmitted  to  Europe  by 
Alchindly.Averrhoes,  Abenbitar,  and  Aber^^ 
guesit 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  medicine  of 
the  Arabians  waa  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Sylvatlctts,  Myripsus,  I^latearus,  Cuba,  Her-> 
fnoiaus,   Arnold    de   Villeneuva,  Raymond 
Lullius,  frc.    The  Arabian  alchemisU  had 
discovered  tha  mercurial  and  antlmonial  pre- 
parations, the  acids,  and  saltt  |  but  rendered 
them  of  Itttle  value,  by  their  absurd  theories. 
From  this  time  to  the  discovery  of  printing, 
in  1440,  all  the  sciences  were  involved  in 
impenetrable  darkness.    In  a  few  years  after 
tUs  brilliant  and  unparalleled  discovery,  oor 
diitlnguished  countryman  Linacre  appeared, 
ted  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  as  also  did  Cornaro,  Sylvius,  and 
Pftracelsua.     This  last  physician  has  been 
appropriately  designated  the  prince  of  empi* 
riOi,  inaamuch  as  he  carried  his  alchemical 
ravvries  so  fiir  as  to  boast  of  having  discovered 
tha  elixir  vitc,  which  was  to  render  man  im* 
mortal  {  and  as  positive  proof  of  the  value  of 
chSa  discovery,  it  ia  right  to  state  that  the  aii« 
thor  died  a  beggar,  in  an  hospital,  in  tha 
forty-aeventh  year  of  hla  age.     A  host  of 
llluatrioua  phyaicians,  surgeons,  and  botanists 
Appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century,  among 
whom  waa  our  lUustrious  countryman  Dti 
Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of 
tko  blood,  and  threw  more  ligki  upon  the  na* 
lora  of  diseases  than  all  his  predecessora* 
from  the  time  of  the  immortal  Hippocrates. 
About  this  period  also  flourished  Riverius, 
Haxham,  Wharton  of  Oxford,  and  High* 
nor^  whoae  names  will  be  remembered  while 
medicine  is  cultivated.     Thoush  digressive 
and  tadiotts,  I  cannot  but  menJon  our  coun* 
Iryman  Thomas  Willis,  the  founder  of  the 
Boy^  College  of  Surgeons,  and  his  bontem-* 
^oi«ry,  Che    British    Hippocrates,    Thomas 
.ftyvMia*.    But  to  ratom  Iram  this  digrea* 
4p%  Iff  yhi^  I  bag  oyaa  ntn.  t^  apaii^;iaa, 


I  have  to  mention  as  the  ph«rmaeentiiti  of 

this    period,    Lemery,   Homberg,  Geoffiroyy 
Glauber,  Kunckel,  Gelener,  Schroder,  Wfed- 
IIUB,   Juncker,  Dlppct,  &c.     Pharmacy  waa 
at  length  rendered  a  positive  science,  I  y  the 
grand    discovery    of,  pneumatic   chemistry 
made  by  Priestley,  and  adopted  by  Lavoisier, 
Bertholet,  Monge,  Laplace,  Guyton-de-Mor* 
veau,  and  Fourcroy  |  who  were  succeeded  by 
Rouelle,  Baum«,  Bayen,  Model,  Pitt,  Spiel- 
man,  Ca'det,  Neuman,  Scheele,  Black,  Hig^ 
gins,  Davy,  Duncan,  Magendie,  ftc    I  havt 
already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  padenot 
of  the  society  with  this  tedious  epitome  of  the 
progress  of  materia  medica,  and  shall  now 
conclude  this  part  of  the  subiect  by  stadng, 
that  towards  the  termination  of  the  thirteenth 
or  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
physicians  renounced  pharmacy,  and  conflded 
it  to  their  pupils,  which  gave  origin  to  th« 
patronage  which  physicians  have  Ihewa  flpr 
a  long  time  towards  apothecaries. 

Medicines  are  bounteously  supplied  front 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature— 4he  yo« 
getable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal.  Th« 
science  which  treau  of  these  kingdoms  !e 
natural  history,  which  is  subdivided  Into 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  soology.  Natural 
history,  though  a  vast  science,  is  but  a  divi- 
sion of  natural  philosophy,  whfch  indudet 
the  knowledge  of  all  existent  beings  which 
are  capable  of  affbcting  our  senses,  and  em- 
braces, 1,  physics,  or  the  general  laws  which 
govern  and  maintain  the  order  and  harmony 
of  all  bodies  collectively;  3,  chemistry, 
Which  explains  the  elements  or  proxlmato 
principles  of  bodies,  and  their  action  dn  each 
other;  3,  anatomy  and  physiology,  whicli 
explain  the  structure  and  functions  of  all 
living  beings;  and  4,  astronomy,  or  the  stndy 
of  the  immense  bodlea  placed  above  tho 
earth  and  the  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  earth  and  Its  la- 
numerable  productiona,  those  oii  Its  surftct 
and  in  its  substance,  the  ocean,  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  innumerable  objects  these  eon- 
tain,  contribute  largely  to  our  therapeutical 
agents,  or  to  the  materia  medica.  Tha  ma- 
dical  faculty  may  therefore  exclaim  with  tiio 
|»oet-~ 
**  Uuse  regio  in  tarris,  liostri  non  {fleim 
laboris.** 
The  materia  medlfia  is  tuppUed  from  avary 
tange  of  the  creation,  and  extends  from  mat- 
ter to  space.  The  objects  which  engage  tiba 
kttenfion  of  the  therapeutist,  are,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  sun,  nmon,  and  heavenly  bodiat, 
the  laws  of  their  uninterrupted  rewrfutioas^ 
and  various  movements ;  their  influencai  on 
climate,  situation,  and  human  health  i .  tlia 
various  productions '  of  the  earth  and  tha 
waters^  and  the  microcosm  of  the  hnimui 
body,  with  its  wonderful  organs,  functional 
immaterial  principle,  InnumaraMe  dccaaga- 
meata,  and  cemediea.  But  whep  he  oaasidert 
tha  boviidlaai  araiMa  of  hb  itnadial  wm^ 
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8ixi«s/li«  iMittaditiic  the  eonreotness  oftte 

**  Mill6  nttit  vpefOeii  nOile  lalutU  tranlt/^ 
The  Ateibtttidft'Of  fttt'  MMes.hitiy  tlir«» 
kloigddtin^  v«iry  aiieM  ^hcttll^tM^riui^y  of ' 
nature,  and  more  especially  afthe^o^flctloiii 
oreaoti'!li!)ngiodiliiraib«M  BUbdivMttl  into 
ckutfes,  Mim^  getMttti  'ff^dkB^kad  nttietiM.< 

€Mi  «lter  mir  ssfttny  and  frloiai »  prMe^nattt* 
z«l;  ladiBB 'ilTi  M  a-  ntouml  (Mndttiotc^*    All 
aMdioiiiMttn  dstimd'froni  the  ultiniaite  '«!«- 
uents'of  TOgotibteii^  Mriaal^and  ulntMlSk 
Tlnyi«ei|>i«c«^ed'ftoA  tho  n>ot«j  wood«^ 
harlBi  14t«e*/ -fld^ker^  Modi,  frtiitB,  ^mM, 
jetfiiiB,  Mid  joloesof  iwgetablefti  tirom  dlflterent 
pavia  of  mimalS)  andl^Bi  earAs,  netab,and 
snfaitmli;'  rtnd  all  are  Bu1i$6ctcd  to  vaiioui 
Xttodaif  of  ptBt>kratioii  by  the  apothecary : 
«ach  aa'oilty  distHled  waters^  infusions,  de- 
coctions, extxaclB,  mixtures,  splriu,  dnctures, 
wines,  vinegars,  syrups,  confections,  powders, 
pillBvpiuf  *»  cerates,  ointments,  liniments, 
and  cataplasms.     The  physieal  properties  of 
medtciaes  will  not  sdways  enable  us  to  judge 
of  their  Mlion;  though  in  many  Instances, 
tiipibeiaUy  hi  -the  vegetable    kingdom,  the 
•olour,-  odour,  and  taste,  will  furnish  us  with 
.n,coraece,id<a -of  their  effects.    This  last  po- 
sition vnay  be  Ulastsated  by  a  few  examples, 
it  ta  well*  known  that  (ilants  whose  flowers 
.  aaetsMtf^'saldom.possass  active  properties; 
flhotfewhoae  coHitar  is  yeUoto,  are  generally 
endowed' wtthadtive  principles,  as  the  bitter, 
.  8Uth>>as'3getttian,  'eolnmba,  gamboge,  colo- 
<jttiin9K.x  tlKBeofa^«lcalourareaddaad 
•aUrkigarit^auch  as'  red  roaes,  rhatany, straw- 
berry i0Ots,.flrcv;  tfaoso  of  a  hrown  colour  are 
abtvlngent' and  .tonic,  audi  as  dnchona,  cate- 
eh«f  \]finOy  i^  s  those  of  a  ^e^a- colour  are 
aharp  and  a(M'}  those  of  a  blue,  are  alkaline, 
Ibut  ifithis  thit  is  deep  or  glanoons,  tho  plants 
.  aae- often  polaanous*  though  there  aiia*axeep- 
tions,  as  in  the  blaok  grape  and  plum.    The 
Uasifc' colour  of  plants  or  flowers  indicates  a 
hii^y « paiaonoos  property,  as  oxemplifled 
by  belladamis^  liyosciamus,  &c.    There  are 
namexsns  exccptkhs^  howet«r,  to  the  indica- 
tiens'  aflbfdad '  by  the  coloor  of  plattts  alone. 
Keither  can*  the -s^nse.  of  taste  be  depended 
npon,'thotiglL  to  often  affivdi  Indtoations  of 
the  propel  tlee  of  >reniediea.    The  aatt  tatU  is 
ecnniaa'  to'  vagatables^  whlolr  grow  on  the 
sea  shoie^  and;  contain 'a.  large  portion  of 
saline  ingttdiantfc  .  Tbe  aotd  taste  is  peculiar 
to  many  ■BBoditfnes^  veigetaUe,  mincrd,  and 
aniBBal,  the'  aolneial  acids  being  the  most 
■  pemarfliL  »  The tmutio tastais  aho  eommon 
toi  varioat^  psodiuftlons  of-  the  thme  gteat 
kingdoms  er  nature^  as  aaMs,  alkalies,  lytta, 
&C.    The<  aeetf  taste  is  peculiar  to  many 
zenie^es,  «nd  slao '  thai-  ottfrJH^vnl,  or  ttgptie, 
as  alum^tsalts  o£  copper,  lion,  fltc.    The  hitter 
tasta  IndiciM  tottic^  though  there  am  exoep- 
tioMi  as  aloes,!  coloeynthi  and  nux  t^ndca. 
gWiA  h^i  taata  dtstinsBishea  mmallcs  and 


8piees,teid  Indicates  the  existenoa  •  of  ctten^ 
tial  ^11^  The  ^ndnaeoas'taste  belongt  to-  pol^* 
sctiOus'reMadieSt  t&oogh  iotnetiases'foptti^a*' 
tTKeSk  -The-«iiM)<<(^ViMiis  taate(  ehaihcteriaea 
nutritious  substances,  and  indicates  the-  pre- 
sence of  fttCttIa  ah  A  albumen.  The  sMko- 
rla«  taste  belongs  to  Maby^  substances^  1)001 
vegetable^  mhiertf ,  knd ttiMak'^  I •  •  m  .•  < , 

The  sense  x4  smelA  is  also  tithpleyed  itt>dia* 
coverlnif  the  propOitias  of  iMttcinisLr^-'Tha 
anmatic  odour  is'  petultarlo  i^pedite  tl4iidl 
oontain  essenMorVcAadleMlBv  bui'ChipdMUiii 
is  an  exception.  ThefaHd  odoiir'dMiraotes* 
ises  antispasmodics ;  the  t#os0  <edoar  'indii- 
cates  poisons.  There  Is  an  Imifoitani;  lata 
with  respect  to  odoait  which  desewes  re6ol- 
lection,  which  is,  when  certain  medicines 
have  lost  their  peculiar  odour  they  iMOOiiie 
inert  and  useless 

The  botanical  characters  of  plants  indieale 
their  therapeutical  propetlSea,'  as  in-  general 
those  of  the  same  family,  possess  a  stadfiair 
mode  of  action  on  the  animal  economy.' •  'The 
illustrations  of  this  portion,  I  nnist  l^aiM  to 
my  distinguished  colleas;ne,  the  pvofesser  of 
botany.  I  shall  only  menUon  that  the  tnietArrss 
contain  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  which  fs  useftil 
in  scorbutic  and  atonic  diseases  t  ths'ttbla- 
ttt  possess  an  avomatie  easentlal  oil  and 
extractive  principle ;  the  solanaosfls^  are  nar- 
cotic ;  the  euphorbiaeeas  are  aaitd  and  pm- 
gative;  the  umbellatae  and  crtldiferiS^' are 
distinguished  by  peculiar  properties';  fhera- 
biacesBare  genemlly  tonic,  Uioqgh'sOtneara 
emetic,  as  ipecacuanha. 

All  substances  in  the  mateif  a  medic%  and 
indeed  in  nature,  are  either  simple  oir  com- 
pound; the  siflople  are  homogeneous,  the 
compound  heterogeneous,  and  oonposed  «i>f 
several  elements. 

Chemistry  has  enabled  us  to  detect' fifty 
simple  substances ;    vis.  oxjrgettv  hyidragen, 
boron,    carbon,  phosphorus,    sulplnlr»'  sUe- 
nium,  iodine,  chlorine,  nilirogen'  and'flfttty 
metals,  which  are  arrahged  muder  daises 
according  to  their  afBnity  foroxygisn;  "'Ten 
of  these  substances  are  employed  in' medi- 
cine, and  aH  may  be  dmnged  Iti  theihtiman 
body,  or  enter  Into  new  comlrimitlotts  %elbre 
they  can  act  on  the- economy.    Gewi^nd 
substances  are  divided  into  t#n  great'tjnsies, 
organic  and  Inorganfc;  the  fbtmer  embrk:es 
the  animal  and  vegetable,  add  the  lattery  -the 
mineral  kingdoms.    Simple  substances;  when 
ooaA>ined)  form  inorganle  compound  i  while 
organic-  substances  contima  bht  a  l^w  ^eaoen- 
tary  prhwfptes.     In' ptoof  of 'ihis  "point,  I 
may  observe,  that  nertrty  all 'v^l^etiftlei  are 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydngen  and  cafiMm ; 
-  whOemctit  anlnud  subSEanees'MeoitatMfil  those 
witli  nityogen^  and  evto  isuiall  poMonl  of 
ii«n,  sniphiir,  phoftplMrtti,:  ftd  '  These  are 
deslgnatad  elementaryi  M>nsxlmaie  pthid- 
pieai    The  MtaAjponud'  jubstaAees  «uiflayed 
in  mafidne  at^  theacldSftteialllia  «xldes» 
wai^kamh  cliMde«,^dd^ts..  Tbtpwd* 
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stances  ,kn,  acidi  ft}|E(«iUae ,  4)k  ijicwtral  i  ..bii^ 
the  MUafitjnJimoit  of  these  i'  pomoaU  .io^.my, 
able  asd  ^highly  .icif  nti&e  ^Ueogney  Ihe  pror. 
fessorofpheiniyttyi  '».  n.  . 

M|e4icm0l  are  wmbnied  to  iObtahi  yariouf. 
dijeot^SifliiAif) -^  1y  .  AQ i  in«rea««  tbe  aittiaii  9f 
the  principal  iulMMiive]!.  .2>  t^t  testtp  Abe  ac« 
lMli>Qii  ft'f«ilf^  wbfin.tf»vM>W)al;^9ff>iynt|it- 
i9gVan4;W«VpM7€^i!taiftjelfoctai  wbicb  iiroiil4.. 
dfeibftfe^  1h^>'^9is$»'W^s,  ba(¥e.iii  vieinr ;.  3,  to 
•btala.a»>th0.s«i«e  iHwe  tbe.e0<Mstoof  tvo  w 
Baomfti«*aediM«  :  4  \to/fbrm  a  eompoimd, 
iribiph  will>y<iM0Wi  differ^ at  effipets  from  thoee 

.  .A»a  geiwmi^  <nil%  jve.  avoid  preicnbing 
medidooi,  ^bkik  derampose  or  neutralize 
Mcbj  ^otber^'  tboiigh  tbiera  are  many  except 
tions  to  tbifl  rule ;  for  example,  tbe  combina- 
ilootlBf  laeeMlf  of  lead  with  o|»ium,  of  hydro- 
vyaniet  acid  with  ikeutyal  salts,  of  iodine  with 
lilltfirii^faaioosy  are  all  unchemical,  but  their 
niQdiQiialeffecta  are.  most  valuable. 
.•  ll«iici»es.  are'  prepared  for  use  in  the 
TpbaxnAceutiyeal  laboratory,  and  are  kept  in 
ceMain  foniif  eidled  officinal  preparations,  as 
prteoribed  biy  the  directions  of  the  C<41ege 
«f/lbyaieiaQa  in  their  Pharmaoopceia.  Physi- 
^lin(>  mi^y  however,  employ,  other  combina- 
^tkma  livi  their  prescriptions,  and  these  are 
called  «xlcO)poraaeous,  or  magistral  prepara- 
-tionh  •  There  are  certain  abbreviations  by 
tailial  letters  and  marks,  employed  by  the 
ftoiiHy.iil  prefcripCioB8»  lor  dispatch  and  con- 
venience, which  express  the  quantities  and 
AMOStby  oonventional  terms.    These  marks 
do^dy  resemble  each  other,  and  often  occa- 
•cion  Ibtal  mistakes,  a«  the  preparation  of  pre- 
•cftpMoea  is  i|^  general  most  improperly  en- 
trusted to  apprentices.      The  marks  for ,  a 
,  ^^afbm.imd*f(waA  ounce,  bear  a  close  resem- 
.  'bianeotaAd  when  written  in  haste,  are  easily 
.   fttist^dm-     The  Dublin  College  of  Physi- 
tfian^eomm^nd  their-  members  to  write  the 
iiallie%  m4  quanljities  of  marines  in  fulL 
.  .There  is  anoUr^ribature  m  the  laws  relating 
t«^rpbfircifii:y  In  Ireland  of  deep  importance, 
vhi^lti^ls,  t^at  poisons  cannot  be  sold  to  per« 
aoap /.Indisenminately   applying   fox   them. 
'TbA'WWit  .of  wfik  a  hiw  i|&  this  country,  is 
toetiirelkl^uHfn.to  .require,  further  notice  on 
Ihia.Aceafjyom    Physimaiie*  prescriptions  are 
^iHm  IA'   X'fitia,  les^  patients  should    be 
alarmed*  ti£  they  knew  the  oamea  of  many 
t«e4wme  ordered  iSEU-.  them,  each  as  arsepic, 
fivuHia  #:i4«  hfpJock,  n«^  ,«oml/Qa,  &c    The 
btm^ul  <(^(lp9t9,,of  th/sfe  subslBiMes  will  be 
•  deic«ibe4  J»y  my^leaf a^ed  and  daseic  colleague, 
lh«'Pf«^sio^  oC^ojqcoloffiFi. 
"  Xhetima  ,bflr/^i(^  S  am   jdromworibed 
lor  Ae^leiMW^  iof  t^iy  a^dresa  wil)  net  aUow 
Bieta^otKf  the  miHhod*  qf  coUect^ag«.:se- 
^W^9gi  pr^P«fi4«  ^rpreft^fiag  m^dpes, 
m  in^totj^  jvfordi,  ip  describe  t^  scie^ic^f  nd 
art  of  pharmacy  If  but  thi«  aiay.be  .le^nied 


I  mny  brk%  menti9i\»  t}i9t.tile  general  prin- 
ciples  upon  which  the  collection  and  prepara* 
tion  <tf.i9edifiiusi  ^btmlA  boiipade,  constitute 
t1iau»pieDQe>^  Hindi  the  t^aaioM  ofarations, 
foundedei^ .<hoietptto4plesii oenslitute  the  art 
of. tbe  spo^k^eMry*.  v ' <    -,<<>••>.•  m .,'- 1  n 

.Sflnie?of  out  mfidi0ineA.iaQt]^e!q^i|«trthsu]ar 
orgftm^iM  on*  IhciMraiii,  }u%Kt^3taai/:h,  iates* 
tin^l  oaaa),  8ttk'*,  e*d<.tho  aat«^BMiica  ia 
daesed  >aec#rdiai^y>  .ati.ein«te,fp«irgative6» 
sudoriflos,  ftc^  whUT'iMthem  aoppoaedrmedi* 
da«i  Uk  itttvis  spfldfio  >eflbokft  flii>^aaes^  tad 
henee  ««iose  tho .  iteoaa  jiebitfuge»  /  anthmnr- 
butic,  anti«cBo6Uaui,  4lc.Llftia.A«iv  gene- 
rally adpdtted,  that  the  mly  rational  diMlifi* 
cation  ctf  xemediei^  must  be  bieedapon  4ha 
changes,  ef ects  or  resalts»  which  medietaea 
produce  upon  the  natural  funiotio^f «  or  Ao^ 
tion  of  dilfereat  ecgana.    Thta  is  what  ia 
called  the   phyaiolo^cal  efiiBCt  of  medisiMw 
The  action  of  remedies' as  either  local  or  go* 
neraL 

The  local  action  is  that  which  oeouts  in 
the  tissue  to  which  the  .medidne  Is  applied ; 
the  general  action  occara  when  the  whole 
organs  are  aflEiected. .  A  vaat  number  of  re- 
medies act  first  thsongh  the  j^estftaof  ithe 
part,  as  when  spirituous  liquids  are  toicen 
into  the  stomadi.    The  first  impreasion  is 
made  on  the  nerves,  whioh  convey  it  to  the 
brain,  and  thenoeit  Isrefleotedto  every  or- 
gan in  the  body.    It  is  pfovcA-by^aatony, 
that  every  part  of  the  bimy  is  supplied  widi 
nervesi  through  the  cerabro*spinaL  eyatem, 
and  that  all  parts  sympalhiie>wMt,each  other, 
but  in  diiiennt  degteesu    Thiese  a||mpathies 
are  great  between  the  brain  andoigana  of 
aense,  as  the  eye,  aoeoy  toiygue,  ear  r  also  be« 
tweea  thebeaiaand  stomal;  between.the  lat- 
ter and  the  heart,  lungs,  Udneys,  andigeaera- 
tiv»  organe.    Thai  it  ie,  tiiafrincreeeed  eensi- 
bility  m  onaoi^aa  will  dimitilsh'  the  fiinctlon 
in  /aneHher,  wfaieh.atrongly  aympalihises  with 
It    This  universal  noarvoos  oonnexipa  ex- 
plains the  symiftoms  and  regolales  tho  effects 
of  remedies*    The  anatomist  wlm  kabws  the 
proximity  of  tbo' origins  ef  the  asrvea  of  vi- 
sion) smell,  taste,  and  liearttig>>  oaa  readily 
understand  the  Mason  of  sympathy,  between 
all  the  organa  which  perform*  these  Amctions. 
Thttsheezplaiat  the  rfeaaon  whythe  sight 
of  agraaaUe  food  Inoreasea  dwsaHvai  or  the 
somidof  the  euliaary  process  for  ita  piepora- 
tion  acting  on  theauditaryiaerveiv  inroducea 
tho  same  effieott ; .  and  how  the  sight  or  smell 
of  a  disagreeaMe  <object  wiH  oanse  nausea  or 
vomiUng,  or  an  unpleasant  sound  cttuae  pain 
in  tbe  teeth,  or  tooth  ache  lattise  tit  adie,  or 
an  mipleasant  odomrmduiao  head  aehc,  and  so 
..  en. .  It  ii  in  eonsefuenoa.  of  aympathy  that 
neuralgia  of  the  face- or  iSe-doleareux,  will 
.    cause  head  adha.  ar.waat  of  sleep«  loss  of 
eppetite,  impeded. -lespimfekm*  and  general 
dieturbeiice  th^ongbout  the  body.    Heaee  it 
if  thai  pain  er  disorder  oC  ene  organ  will 
afiect  another  at  ft  ^^■**«*<^^  and  fiMttttud* 
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dirow  All  part*  into  a  4ctftn||eil  condithm. 
A  slight  punoture  of  the  finger  may  itidtiee 
tetmtMu  or  unliMlrsiil  «pMhi,  and  n\m  d6fang«- 
BiMt  in  €wrf  part  of  th«  body.     I  tntffht  iU 
liutMCe  thU'dootrtfft  %j  thbtitiittds  of  exam- 
ples, but  I  trust  I  b»ve  said  eiiotigh  t&  satisfy 
thow'who  do  not  belong  to  the  medleal  j^ro- 
feesion  at  to  itfi  covreetnofes.  It  !s  by  thil  prinei<^' 
pie  that  natarc  endoavoan  to  rid  herself  of 
inorbiflc  actions  or  causes  ofdiseaw)  and  the 
art  of  exdchig  and  dkecling-  tins  prinelple, 
ftirniahes  the  most  impevtant  doctrines  in 
tho  practice  of  medVetne.     It  is  necessary  to 
increase  or  dbnfaiish  the  Intensity  or  force  of 
sympathy,  and  to  exdtc  it  when  n&tnre  is 
overpowered  by  dlseosef  and  incapable  of  re-^ 
action.     In  our  treatment  of  diseases,  we  di- 
reot  our  reinediei  to  those  organs  which  sym^* 
pathise  most  with  the  ali^ted  part     As  the 
digestitB  organs,  which  indiide  all  the  abdo-' 
mtnal  viscera,    strongly    sympathiee    with 
each  other,  with  the  brain,  organs  of  sense, 
respiration,  and  circulation,  we  find  that  by 
exciting    the  sensibility  or    increasing  the 
fiiii^ion  of  the  dtgostive  tube,  we  direct  ner^ 
vans  power  thereto  and  diminish  it  in  all 
other  parts.     Thus  we  exhibit  purgatives  in 
a  vast  number  of  diseases  of  the  btaln,  eye, 
&c  and  remove  these  diseases,  though  the 
chbef  cAct  of  the  remedy  was  on  the  intes<' 
tines.    It  is  by  inducing  counter-action,  ov 
countetMrritation  in  healthy  organS)  that  wo 
rolievo    or    remove    diseases^    In    remote, 
though  sympathising  parts» 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  oar  rotnedial  mea« 
iuiies  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  i 
I,  those  whicb  diminish  nervous  power  or 
sensibility  I  that  enables  organs  <n  perform 
their  functions^  and  these  are  called  sedatives  or 
depriiaents  (  2.  those  whieh  increase  nervont 
power*  seasAbility»  or  tho  natural  fooctiott  of 
parts,  and  tbcae  are  called  atiasuli  or  eicitanli« 
In  the  immeose  number  of  painful  diaordert 
we  find  efficient  aid  in  tho  internal  and  ex* 
ternal  use  of  sedatives;  and  we  shall  find 
upon  reflecLiou,  that  the  greater  portion  of  oar 
remedies,  such  as  purgatives,  emeticSj  sudo* 
rifics^  diuretics,  errhiuesi  expectorants,  &o» 
are  conntot-irriLants  or  excitants.  Mediciaei 
act  on  Uie  parts  to  wliich  they  are  appliedi 
and  these  are  the  stooiach  and  intestines,  the 
skin,  Uie  surface  of  the  e^es,  nostrib,  auditory 
and  air  passa4|^cs,  the  urethra  aud  bladder^ 
the  uterus  and  va^ina^  Alt^dicii^es  act  on  the 
living  body,  I,  by  the  direct  impression  on 
the  organ*?  to  which  thev  are  applied;  2,  by 
their  molecules  beinjr  afisorbed  into  the  mass 
of  blood )  3,  by  sympathy  ;  4,  by  contiguity 
of  OT«jans ;  anc!  5,hy  revulsion. 

The  direct  action  of  medicines  is  illuflrated 
by  the  appficAtion  of  coHyrla  to  the  eye,  or 
caustic  \^  th6  skin.  The  ahsorjjitiQn  of  par- 
ticfeSy  thHr  adrntTfUte  with  the  bloo.i,  and 
fikint  HutritHition  to  all  titraeg  or  titucturet. 
Is  pTOWd  beyond  dobbl,  by  their  detection  in 
dlfferciA  parts.  Magendte,  Tledmann,  and 
Ibi^,  wm  dtflieted  Ihe  odour  of  alcohdf ^ 


camphor,  and  musk  iu  (hB  blood  of  anlm&ls; 
to  which  they  had  administered  these  sub- 
stances. Tho  bitterness  of  wormwood  is  de^ 
tectodinthemiUcof  animalothateat  h,  and 
the  purgative  taken  by  ^  nurse,  will  alTeet 
tho  infsiit  through  her  milk^  Vntasseur  and 
Edwards  have  demonstfated  the  presence  of 
tho  moleoules  of  remedies  in  the  eellular  tissoo, 
and  in  the  parenehyaaa  of  every  organ  in  flie 
body,  and  their  particles  are'exerettd  by  the 
pulmonary  or  cutaneous  transpirttion,  and 
by  the  urinary  sooreUon.  Tho  $ymp0th0iie 
action  of  modioine  can  be  readily  iUustrated^ 
Tho  remedy  is  applied  io  the  part,  tbo  norrett 
convey  the  impressioototho  brauiU<*Bd  thtnot 
it  is  reflected  all  over  the  body*  Medicines 
act  by  contigoity»  as  in  inflammations  of  the 
abdominal  visoera,  we  And  fomentattons  not 
only  relax  the  ioi^uments,  but  often  mitigate 
the  deep-seated  pain*  It  is  upon  this  prin« 
ciple  that  we  apply  ointments  and  oataplaams 
over  tumours,  enlarged  glands^  &c.  We 
also  know  that  by  irritating  the  extremity  of 
a  duct  or  passage,  for  .e.vample.  the  ceoal 
common  to  the  liver  and  gall  blaoder  (du/ctu« 
communis  choledochus)  we  excite  the  liver 
to  act  more  energetically.  We  therefore  find 
that  a  purgative  which  irritates  the  extremit/ 
of  this  duct  in  the  first  portion  of  the  intesUnal 
canal  (duodenum)  will  stimulate  tbe  livef, 
and  excite  it  to  secrete  more  abundantly.  Th^ 
action  of  medicines  by  revtUsion  is  eipemplified 
in  the  following  manner :— When  an  irritant 
Is  applied  to  any  part,  it  excites  the  sensibi- 
lity or  supply  of  nervous  power,  as  also  the 
afflux  of  blood  in  that  part ;  and  consequently 
lessens  both  in  contiguous  organs.  In  this 
way  the  application  of  blisters,  sinapisms,  op: 
rubefacients  are  highly  valuable  in  dofpr 
seated  infiammations,  as  those  of  the  hes4, 
chest,  or  abdomen*  On  this  principle  purgOr 
tlves,  by  setting  up  an  artifidal  disorder  i|i 
the  intestines,  will  relieve  aff^tious  of  the 
head,  chest,  abdomen,  and  extremities. 
Those  remedies  which  act  on  thf  cutaneous 
vessels,  and  on  the  kidneys  and  uterus,  pro- 
duce their  effects  upon  the  same  prindple. 

The  effects  of  medicines  are  of  two  kinds : 
1.  the  immediate  or  pfiysiological  i  2.  the 
secondary  or  therapeutical.  The  physiological 
effect  is  produced  by  the  changes  that  take 
j)lace  in  the  function  or  natural  action  of  the 

Sart  to  whic\a  medicine  is  applied ;  and  is  tl^ 
irect  impression  made  on  the  body^  whether 
through  the  nerves  or  the  absorbents. 

The  therapeudcal  effects  are  tbose  salutary 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  functions  of 
the  different  organs,  by  wliicK  disorder  (s 
alleviated  or  removed.  The  immediate 
effects  of  medicine  influence  all  parts  of  the 
body,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  in  conaequenqe 
of  the  universal  sympathy,  or  nervous  con- 
nexion of  the  whole,  and  also  by  the  passagjB 
of  the  medicine  into  the  blood. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  each  substance.  We  must  carefully 
Observe  the  modifications  produced  In  the 
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fbneHod  of  6iu*li  organ,  this  conitittite«  the* 
^hysiologiciil  elfeelfl  of  modibinM,  and  thes* 
an  litef  kicai  ar  genemh  Thut  ■orae  roe-* 
dittnea  aet  on  tfaa.  funclioos  of  digeadobf 
drculadon,  respiration^  aecredoni  and  modify 
diem  I  and  k  is  upon  these  modifications  that 
the  enrati«e  efl^eta  mainly  depend.  Happily 
Ibff  hinnaiiStfi'ira  poatett  «t«at  domlnlott 
a^rthe  aiihiialtaotloin^« in  regulating  and 
modifying  itf  functions.  **  When  we  con- 
aider,  eay«  Dr.  Spillan,  In  his  excellent  sup- 
pendent  to  the  Phammcopceias,  "  the  powef 
WllMl  <h«di(y9mil  ageAfft  pOMM«  b^et  the 
dnlteal  eebnomy,-  we  have  snfiHeat  reason  to 
be  surpiiiad,  hoth  at  its  eitent  and  its  im- 
portance* By  means  of  it  the  physician 
a|ipears  tb  hsivd  all  the  organs  of  the  body,' 
Md  theTf  r^pective  Ainctions  nndef  his  eon-> 
trolt  fhrOtkgh'ithe  possesses  manilbld  and 
vsflnable  resourcesi  by  which,  if  he  cannot 
tlirays  destroy  the  causes  of  disease,  he  can 
frequently  attack  morbid  lesions  with  suc- 
cess, combat  the  prevailing  symptoms  which 
thrtaten  to  firote  fiital )  and  by  opposing  a 
fnOdtcinai  to  a  pathological  distnrbancei 
arrest  the  fuithax  progress  of  disease." 

tt  is  now  the  universal  opinion  that  medi- 
cines do  nbt  possess  specific  properties,  dis- 
tinct from  their  physiological  elR^ets,  and  to 
Which  their  curitlta  effects  can  be  ascribed* 
Hetice  we  now  write  npon  the  nature  and 
treatment,  not  the  cure  of  diseases,  as  the 
talter  is  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  im- 
mediate or  physiological  effects  of  medicinei 
upon  the  systetn.     It  ll  very  mueh  doubted 
whetheif  We  possess  a  single  specific  remedy  \ 
and  the  faculty  having  abandoned  this  ore- 
tension,  myriads  of  empirics  proclaim  their 
IfitkUible  cures  fbr  Incurable  diseases.   *^  This 
I  appreheiid,"  says  Sir  (Gilbert  Blane,  "  is  so 
well  titidentood  among  wall  educated  physi* 
cian^,  that  the  word  cure,  as  applied  to  their 
own  merits,  is  proscribed  as  presumptuous. 
'SteSicat  t'ogiCy  f.  25D. 
"  Ruch  ii  the  opinion  of  orte  of  the  most  hu* 
iliifie  &nd  scientific  physitians  of  which  thii 
country  can  boast*— of  a  physician  whose 
classical  and  able  works  are  an  honour  to  our 
hiedical  literature,  and  whose  employment  of 
Vegetable  remediei  hAi  effected  a  complete 
rsvolulibn  ift  naval  medicine*     £very  one 
who  is  ac<|uainted  with  the  naval  history  of 
this  country  must  reflect,  with  deep  regret* 
on  the  great  mortality  of  seamen  during  the 
commencement  6t  the  last  century,  at  whlct 
^me  Our  Aeet  could  not  keep  ilie  ocean  toit 
ihore  than  ten  weeks,  without  being  rendered 
linaerviceable  ^y  scurvy,  and  our  national 
protectioi?  was  rendered  extremely  feeble,  tn 
the  year  itdO,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart  dislri- 
1)uted  among  flag  officer*  and  captains,  an 
unpublished  tract,  nh  the  Improvement  of  the 
Moral    and    physical  condition  of.seaiueQ* 
I'his.  essay  was  well  received,  and  by  no  in- 
dividual so'  lavourably  as  by  our  Ino'st  gra- 
cious and  t»eloved  Sovereign,  who  was  then 
at  New  York.    In  the  following  year  this 


tx«ct  eifeeted  a  total  change  in  >  the  state  of 
health  of  swmoiif. by  the  IntrodiactioD  of  the 
juice  of  lemons  or  limes,  which  completely 
prevented  scurvy,  and  enabled  the  wooden 
w«Ua  «f  fagland  bt  rute  tte  waarea  at  atl  sea- 
sons, in  all  cliaoaLes)  and-  for  an  iadefinite 
length  of  time.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  science  and  humanity  by 
tiih'Mvered  physician,  and-  by  ttaafltiof  ve^ 
getabW  renodica.     ,      .  ■ 

Those  who  wish  to  peruse  a  luminous  view 
of  the- elfects  of  niadicinea  upon  the 'living 
system,  may  consult  Dr.  Spillan's  unpre- 
tending, though  highly  important  little  work 
airttdynoticed*  Dr.Parisfsi^araiacoAigfoand 
the  UimMol  ^f  Mattria  Medico,  by  Vavasseor 
and  Bdwards,  translated,  by  Davies.  tt  now. 
remain^  fbr  me  to  allude  to  the  classificationa 
elt  the  materia  medloa.  I  shall  be  brirf  upon 
this  topie,  .as  all  arrangeiMnte»  however 
numerous,  with  the  esosytion  of  that  based 
on  the  physiologioal  operadon  of  medicinal 
agents,  are  founded  in  error.  The  best  ia 
that  of  M.  Barbier,  of  Atniens  s**- 

1.  Tonics  or  medidnee  whidi  ttrtngthan' 
the  tissue  of  organs,  fl.  fixnitants*  8«  DUS* 
fusibles  which  stimylAte  the  tissue  of  organs. 
4.  Emollients,  such  as  relax  tissues.  5.  Tem- 
perantB,  such  as  moderate  the  too  great  acti^ 
vity  of  organs.  6.  NarcotleB,  such  as  dlminiih 
oerebral  Ufoi  7i  Purgatives,  such  as  irritatv 
the  internal  surface  of  the  iateatinei* 
8.  Emetics,  such  as  irritate  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  surface.  0.  Laxatives,  such  as  disturb 
the  natural  movements  of  the  intestinee ;  and 
10.  Madioines,  whoie  mode  of  aotion  Is  not 
well  determined*    . 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  of 
all  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  in  thld 
great  metropolis,  there  is  but  t\An  one  de* 
voted  to  tho  Impnivatttent  of  mratiwi  nttMMMb 
Howtvor  interMting  and  valuable  tfte  pror 
ceodiAgs  of  other  medical  societies  may  be,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  investigating  the 
tauses  and  effects  of  diseases,  all  lose  sight  of 
the -great  object  and  end  of  medicine,  tho 
enlargement  of  our  remedial  measures.  The 
discussions  of  other  societies,  remind  us,  too 
often,  of  the  Justness  of  the  remark  of  CelsuSi 
"  morbos  autem  non  eloquentia,  sed  reme« 
dlls,  curari." 

When  we  oonstder  the  immohae  vtioa  of 
the  vegetable  remedies  lecontly  dilcovered, 
and  long  considered  inert,  such  as  lemon 
juice,  iodine,  the  product  of  the  low,  the 
vile,  and  nsdess  algh  ot*  Sea  weed,  we  Team 
an  1nstructtve»  though  humiliating  lesson. 
Which  compels  ua  to  admit,  that  many  other 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may 
contribute  as  largely  to  tl)e  alleviation  of  hu- 
man siifTerinct,  ind  to  the  pron;>otion,  of 
the  health  and  happiness  of  millions  who 
may  succeed  us.  These  reflections  should 
stimulate  us  to  f xert  our  beat  endeavours  Xf. 
tne  prosecution  of  tlie  very  importanC  ob- 
jects of  this  society,  which  are  of  sudi  im- 
mense value  to  mankind. 
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UniufT^  pf.  London* 


On  Friday  week  laat.tJw  )Blitd«it8  in 
Medifuq^)^  tJ^.  iia«tijtiftm  en|er<' 

atiheff^euma^o's.Tivveqii;  - 

Mr.  Eudell,  a'S#Alo'r'Stutient,itt  tl^eCHaAc. 
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CliianQBai  propoaed  tiie  heidtliB  of 
<'  The  King/'  "  The  Queen,  and 
Rc^  ]F:umly/'  ''iiis  Royal  Highr 
neoi  ti^e  Dnke  of  Susaex/'  vliibli  were 
leceived  urith  cordial  apt^nse. 

The  seaior  Vice^nreaident*  Mr. 
Nash,  IB  pnpposing  the  health  of 
'^IfiaMiQesiT'a  Ministers,"  obaerved* 
'f  That  on  an  ocoasiob  like  die  piB«> 
sent^  hd  de^eeatedaU  allosion  to 
politieal.feeUng;  but  when  he  saw 
akBongtt  the  illiiatriiniB  atatenaen  to 
whtoa'Csre^afid  gvidancethe  vessd  of 
liiesteleia  mywentniBted,  theearUest 
frienda  ^aad  4iie  witrtnest  aopporten 
of  the  ihmeiaky  of  Xjandon,  he  felt 
diatliiere' needed  no.  more  to  araate 
the  ^enliNrtaiin  of  hia  lieaivn,  when 
he  pMposed  to  them  the  health  of 
Hia  M^eiity'a  Ministers/'  This 
toaat.  wtur  uoit  enthniaBtieally  xe<^ 
oeived;  to  mm  aln  that  >  of  •<  Lord 
Brongbuii  sud  ihe  Ooimcil  of  "tiie 
Unit^mtyr/'  eloquently  introduced 
hy  Ma  Wrigbt,  ithe  junior  Viec-Pro- 
sklent  •  ' 

The-Gliainian  MM  tot  pn)poae  the 
b^aUte  of  the  distinguished  guests  in 
hcmoorof 'Whbm  tbef  teet  there  on 
tiHit«v«yiig^ :  *^Tbfe'«]iiedfcal  Proles- 
sWS'X^  th&  Unhtsfsity/iif  London.'' 
Ife'  «»MimI  n^tt  hiii  HeOtow-stodcnlai^ 
he  osll^  npda  tke'inedieal  proftssion 
atfatfgtt  itopofat  iHK^  to  Umacol- 
lectlfWbody  ^f  mebfid  diiMinguidhed 
forril'^'ttateould'do  hlNMyiir  to  the 
profession  Hfl^M'  th«y  odMned'-^o 
well  calculated, to  X99iptain  the  just 
reputation  of  the  Institution  to  which 
they  if^  i*tocM;    ^  dbngratn- 


lated  his  fellow-students  that  they 
dould  couirt;  among  their  Professors 
^M'  highest  names  in  their  re^Bectiye 
departments ;  -  and  expressed  an  as- 
soianoe  that  Vhikt  they  had  an 
Effiotton^  aTarnertVa  Quaint «  Gtant, 
aG<k)^r^  aadi  ThsidseB/T  no  loan 
need  be  entertained  for  the  liteivy 
c^premaey  of  the  IfmtMk^  billion- 
don.  ■     . .»   i«     t  *'.  >\ 

The  speaker  was'i-tfpe«tedl)r  inter-' 
rupted  in  tiie-^uisc*«fu>a'l<iiigf^«nd 
able  speech,  by  loUd  -And.^ntkmd 
cheers ;  and  t^  hilaU^  of  the  Ftck 
fessors  was  drank  a&ad  the  ^vt^esoik^ 
demonstrations  of  the  goDd  ^fMing^ 
whidi  exists  between  all  parties^ 

Dr.  Thomson  rose  on  the  paftr  of 
his  colleagues  and  himsttlf»  to^ieatptess 
the  sincere  gratiieatioik  -whiah^'the 
present  meeting  afforded  him;  cmd 
observed^  in  the  C(Mune  el  hii'8peeeh» 
that  the  relation  between  professor 
and  pupil  shonki  be  ihat  of  senior  and 
junior  student,  rather  tiian<  that'  of 
teacher  and  schodar.  He  oonoluded 
by  proposing  the  *'  Health  tX  the 
President."  ' 

Hie  «*  Memory  of  the  lato-A^ 
fessor  Bennett"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  * 
Shute,  and  drank  in  soleBul  silenee; 
after  which  Dr.  Grant  eulogiaed  the 
character,  and  de]^Ofed»  ia.  feeliag 
terms,  tiie  premature  Iste  ^  hk 
talented  friend.  .  •      •.  ,i  i 

Mr.  Nash,  in  propos&ig  'the  fifyB" 
perity  of  the  Uni^eisilrf  of«  Londoili' 
remarked  that  "  its  fbondation  hhd' 
wiped  away  the  stain  upon  this  me-'- 
tiH>poliB-^lfae  Queen  df  c^ea-'-the 
En^press  of  the  commeraiid-woild-^-' 
thst  while  her  merehanitswerepi^noes, ' 
her  harboras  the  rssett>6f  itH  naUbUS,' 
her  streets  crowded "tvttfa 4  denseand 
wealthy  population«^^erf(  ^Misted 
within  her  walls  isO' emporium^  lor 
the  sopp^  of  inteUe^tlHil  necessities.''' 
He  sdi^tirted  -to  the'm&nyb^nefieia! 
r^ts*  wkieb  Jiad  alrea^:a«etuM« 
and  must  accrue,  from  its  estiMi^*- 
mi^ti  net*  only'to  ^e  medkal'firo- 
fession,  but  to'Sefi^m^  In  gl»i^; 
imd  expressed  a  hope  tbatj  on  each 
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retam  of ihat  afmiventtpy, «  mamte&oA 
and  united' bflnd  oC^ber  ftttur^iBonH 
inigh:^.  again  re*^ho  t^o  soundft  aa 
they  spouted  out  I  aUlmtion  to  tb^ 
honour  «>f  otheb  uima  ma$er\  tK^  tba 
prosperity. /of^lte'^rnxTeiwtyi  of,  Lon<i> 
don4'>  :'  J  'r  f  '.  '^  »'.'-'■  • 

Afr;  J>f  Morgaib  fartrther  «tf  tbelato: 
Professor  of  mathematics,  in  intro**. 
dttdn^fllft  utti^t/tQafll^,  "  Thesehools 
of  law:AiiA;ig^enl  Utemture  in  the 
ya»y^^rei(y,^'  dwbltdn  the  advantages, 
of  geaetBatedaiiatiOn  to  the  memhexs 
of  tiie'Dnecttoal  profession.  He  ob- 
sermlnbat  in  Raigland,  before  the 
e8tab]]shpMBt  of  tiiis  UniyerBity, 
^^xe.  was'tno  fountain  of  general 
aiamee'fiO(reasUe  to  the  great  mass 
of  irthe  'professioii/-*-''  UniverBities 
t^ffl^ ;  were ;  but  almost  without 
schools  >of  jAedicine.  Schools  of 
nie^dne- there  were;  but  uncon-* 
neoledwith  tobook  of  general  science. 
Here  both,  are  united — ^here  the 
l^ndred  sdetides  are  placed  side  by 
81^  illiin|injfig  each  the  other/' 

iSrofessor  Amos,  in  returning 
thankS),  cbid  that,  being  the  first 
bMfjef  who  ever  delivered  lectures  to 
medjical  students  in  London,  (the 
Aofemox  gives  part  of  the  course  of : 
mec&Mj^  jiarisprudmce)^  lus  friends 
v^eae  ^^piQwhaOunious  for  his  safety, 
and  regarded  him  as  another  Cook 
oaavoftfge  ^disoovery.  Howeyer, 
he..soon,jx>torenhfcated,  to  his  J&iends 
that  the  *^  tati^f^'*  among  whom  he 
steered'  hia  ventorous  barl^  were 
BKistintdiJlgeat,  induflSrioua,  and,  he 
VBwii^  ./say^  .  intelle^ual  heists. 
",AndjM>w,"  continued  the  Professor, 
«« aft€Qr«h|itt'have  seen  tbia  evening, 
I  shall  ad(i  in  tof^xsit  v«port«  that 
th^  aoB  hospitsbUi  ^sneBousi  and . 
hi£^  jttisded  genttonsnu''. 

^DQOtOK.l^nerpxt)pf«ied.  the  ba««  * 
on  whiQh'  tbe^svie  oi  the  Univeijiity: 
n\ttst  rest :  "  Thsi  pMgmtf  of  the  - 
studenfci/') '  r 

The;    Chairman    aad    'Pt(de^9m , 
letisedat-aa-eailyhDiir.' « 


To  ihe^fiaiar4  -rf  tie  f^on^.JMkal  and 
Surgical  Jdumat, 


f:  V,  k>i 


Tim  |>itei[^sMv^lijijb  ^  ii»tow' in 
ytmr  ira^^S<ftus^(Els'ithefbalAstor^f^ur 
eMidu($r  ia^'^^ldiHtig'Jtlieiiil^/Joainfal^ 
will  mMT  :aM4reGayii:tf  JStekdH^  4Uid 
iw^chi4gly  ajiWed.vtoj.b^, if  in- 
calculable i^ervice  to  the  profession 
and  the  public.    The  Zanc^/,  doubt- 
ksi,  has  done*  much  j^ood/aiid'tbDugb 
many  of  its  xiiaders  have  oagreibtsd 
dnd  deprecated  its  *  tone  '  of  eoarse 
inveotive,  on    idaAy'  ooeasMis;  yiC 
thdr  gntitude  is  due  to'  it*  spirited 
Editor,  by  whose  exertions  -mueh 'of 
the  tynmny  aAd  oppresaeR  ol'  the 
charteiedbodieB  have  been  dimanishodi 
and  an  air  of  ^needoln  and  indepedd*-' 
ence  inlused  into  all  depaitmente'- of 
our  science.     The  Meikal  GHiz^ie^ 
hmog  the  oirgan  of- the  oppressoiB^ 
who  yidd  nothing  but;  to*  the  moat 
irresistihle   necessity,  ^nay^  autthe 
palate  of  intttested  depeadents^r.bttt 
cannot  be  trusted  to  for  Ihe  assertions 
of  the  just  nghtfc  and  pRPikgte  of!^e 
commonalty  of  .medicine'eAd-sutgaKy . 
against  the  '*  kaa  htmdef  lpfv*iusy#'« 
Let  us  hope,  therefore,  toifiaditt'yott 
a  stodious    avoidbhce  of .  petsooal 
attacks-**  rigid  ^dherenise'tfr  jimib,' 
unfettered  criticism^  wppoi;*  to'<  all 
studeite  forlAieir  df&nl  (^  e^talent 
returns  ior  the  large  «im«' jwU  thint 
teacheis*  whether  aa  l^Ml^op  k0^ 
pital  functionaries,  and  a  isealoua  and 
ensfgelio  es^eitioapof  yottMale|lt|.fi|id 
iniluenee  to.tiu]DW*d(mi»'th^>brttten 
waUs  0f  uiQuat  moaopdifejn^.Qorpa- 
rations  t  to-aeoa^e  rt^nd^  p^afStUioveiB, 
litteiMwd  by  any  aathoirit^dOell0ge«r 
Univ^nifty*  the  j«)vSi^fio£  eieneising 
their  prefeiDioii  -n^Me  r4hey'ptease» 
unBM)kated  by  any  togaltowpoffitiiyi^ 
or  b«ing  v^kiMsAUt  futtber  dmm^ 
onljieir  pociaeti.   SWJuhisg  ittufau^- 
cesa-ift  your  present  oateffiri^^'  - 


Ijremami^ 


Yow 


Fnupovt 


SIS 


Medical  Schoak  rf  th§  Unim$Uk9.^ne  Anatomf  BUI 


OxirvLXMBir, 

Allow  me  to  call,  through  your 
Journal,  the  attoition  of  the  profession 
to  a  clause  extxacted  in  Nu*  !«  from 
the  Bapoit  of  the  QommisMOiMrs  of 
Inquiry  into.tbe  state  of  tlM  medkid 
aohDoli  in  Scotlan4.(  it  ift  ''  It«]^ 
pews  to  us  th»t  it  is  nwMt  inrnpedient 
that  the  Degree"  (of  M»DO  "  which 
oontoa  a  right  to  luraotise,  should  be 
granted  by  any  Univenity  in  which 
&ere  is  not  an  pideqnate  number  of 
medioal  prolessoia/' 

The  principle  herein  propounded^ 
vill»  I  am  sure,  meet  the  ready  and 
hewrty  approval  of  all  educated  and 
aensible  men ;  and  it  is  one.  ^  ap» 
fdication  of  which  &irly  and  impar** 
tially  administered*  would  be  hmled 
with  universal  delight,  it  would 
lead  to  great  and  important  changea-^ 
changes  known  devoutly  to  be  prayed 
for.  Our  English  Universities  wouldj 
imder  each  axule>  either  eeese  to  con- 
fer  medical  degrees,  or  rather,  suiting 
their  antiquated  forms  to  more  rea« 
•ODftble  and  modem  ideas,  would 
establish  efficient  and  well  or|[anized 
systems  of  medical  education*  mstead 
of  thefsailty  andimperfectly  inadequate 
ones  that  now  prevail.  They  would 
have  to  keep  pace  with  the  general 
march  of  improvement  manifest  in  all 
other  schools  of  the  healing  art«  But 
if  imperfectly  formed  institutions 
should,  on  ^e  above  well-founded 
proposition  of  the  Commissioners*  be 
deprived  of  present  rights*  on  account 
of  their  not  possesung  just  grounds 
lor  further  exercising  them,  so  ought 
new  institutions,  suited  to  the  age* 
and  flurreunded  with  the  splendour  ojf 
eterv  thing  calculated  to  afford  a  full 
and  liberal  education  in  medicine  and 
9urgery,  be  endowed  at  once  with  the 
fmthonty  of  giving  degrees.  Let  dis« 
franohisement  and  enfranchisement 
be  exercised  in  these*  a«  well  as  in 
politic^  matters,  i^  great  and 
lasting  will  be  the  gratitude  of  this 
and  succeeding  generations  to  the 
imlightened  and  liberal  benefactors  of 
their  species*  as  those  undoubtedly 


would  be  Gonsid^red*  wka  carried 
such  queasuree  into  effect.  Need  I 
more  distinctly  name  the  "  London 
University,"  "  in  which  there  is  an 
adequfit^  number  of  m^dioiil  .profee- 
sor»"  of  the  highest  eminence,  and 
where  aU  the  arrangements  are  of  th^ 
Dso^t  enlarged  andbeiieipi^l  plan  ^et 
adopted  any  where,  ^s  highly  deservmg 
the  iavour-of  our  gracio^a  Sc^vereigA^ 
and  fully  wortl^  of  a  Royal  Charter. 
The  ideas  that  have  pecurred  to  me« 
and  whi^h  I  jhave  v^  bri^y  stated^ 
may*  I  hope,  call  forth  able  ^pprreepondr 
^tson  this  interesting  subject;  on 
whioh  you*  Qentlemen*  al«o,  miqr.  ^ 
some  ^ture  tima.  when.l^^fiii 
afforded  from  the  proaei^t  i^ngp^ssing 
disease*  expatiatCi  should  our  view9 
be  in  unison, 

I  am,  with  respect, 
Maroh  2, 1832.  manoK. 


The  Anatomy  Bnt.-^Tk^  Legal 
Observer  proposes  that  the  followuig 
forms  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Anatomy  Bill : — 

"  Clauses  tphich  may  form  either  a 
separate  instrument,  or  may  be  intro^ 
duced  in  a  will  relating  fa  ather 
matters. 

Where  a  person  is  desirous  that  M9 
Body  should  not  he  dissected, 

"  •  /  hereby  expressly  direct*  that 
that  after  my  death*  mv  body  shall 
not  be  dissected,  or  be  submitted  to 
any  mddical  or  surgical  examination 
whatsoever*  but  shall  be  buried  in 
the  usual  manner  [and  I  request  that 
Iny  executors  hereinbefore  named  wHl 
tee  that  this  direction  is  attended  to.} 

[Signature'} 
"  '  Intheprestncaof'" 

IWUness.']  ... 

*•  Where  a  Pers6n  is  desirous  thai  his 
Body  should  be  dissected, 

"  ;  Whereas^  I  .am  senaiUe  that  I 
have  in  my  life  Tesy  feebly  dlKhaiged 
my  duty  to  my  fellow  creatures*  and 
am  anxious^  if  jpoeaiUe,  to  benefit 
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HiMB  after  my  death,  which  I  am 
informed  I  may  do  hy  «iA)mittiiig  my 
body  to'dissectioQ:  And  tokereas,  at 
all  events,  my  body  must  soon  deeay 
and  perish  in  oomiption,  /  hereby 
expressly  idlreet;  thM  after  my  dealii 
mj  body  sha!!  be  disseeted*  and  sub- 
mitted to  such  medical  or  surgical 
fxelnmatioii  as  may  seem  proper  to 
i|.  J9.  of  te  any  other  medieal  piac* 
tftioner'  iv!i6  may  be  desirous  of 
making  such  dissection  or  examina- 
tion ;  and  after  such  dissection  or 
•xammatieii  eliall  have  taken  place,  I 
direefttiiat -my  body  shall  be  buried, 
[And  I  request  l^t  my  executors 
Hereinbefore  named,  wfll  see  that 
lis  dimsdon  is  attended  to] 

[Signattire] 
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*  In^the  presenoe  of  " 
\WUne88\ 


Ampliation  of  the  shoulder  joint  ,r-^ 
John  Smit^»  hay  binder,  residing  at 
Movefeon,  was  about  three  weeks  ago 
bitten  by  one  of  his  horses  in  the  fore- 
arm, so  as  to  occasion  afractureof  both 
bones.  A  small  blaek  mark  soon  after- 
wild  appeared  on  the  skin,  immedi- 
ately above  the  fracture^  whichincreas- 
ed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
entire  dei^b  of  that  part  of  the  limb. 
Pr.  Potter  af  Onfflx,  Mr.  Rowe  of 
Chigwell»  Mr.  Rix  of  Matching, 
Buzgeonst  held  a  consultation  on  Fri- 
ilfiy  Jas^i  at  which  it  was  deemed 
peo^ainiy  to  amputn^te  the  arm>  and 
Hm  operation  having  been  performed 
l^Mwe  the  elbow,  the  bone  was  dis- 
co?eied  to  be  so  much  diseased  that 
they  were  induced  to  resort  to  the 
more  formidable  operation  of  removing 
tiie  arm  from  the  shoulder  joint,  which 
the  poor  patient  enduned  most  heroic- 
ally, and  who,  we  happy  to  add, 
^ppeaj:^  imi  ,£sjr  wiiy  of  teco¥«ry. 


Atmoefhere  ofLondon^^M.  d'Ar- 
cet»  member  of  the  French  Inititiitei 
reeentfysiwde  a  soieBtifie  tour  through 
thkoctaidky,  Fedingthatheeougbed 


without  having  a  cold,  in  the  foggy 

weather,  he  attributed  it  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  to  examine 
the  air,  he  exposed' a  pieee  of  wet  lit- 
mus paper  ictr  half  an  houfr,  when  it 
became  red-  from 'the  carbvAretted  hv- 
drogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  one  day  placed  a- 
piece  of  litBaus  paper  in  his  hat,  tmd 
walked  into  the  aiif  when  a  similar 
cbange  was  produced. 

This  ingenious  individual  has  vi- 
sited many  of  our  manuiisotories,  and 
suggested  ameliorations  which  will 
be  productive  of  several  tliousands 
per  annum  to  the  proprietors.  His 
journey  proves  that  the  French  are  aa 
far  before  us  in  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts,  as  Uiey  are  be^ 
hind  us  in  machinery. 


To  ike  Editors  qf  the  London  Medical  tmd 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gkntibmkn, 
I  AM  sTixioiK  to  direct  the  atlention  of  ths 
rich  and  benevolent,  throti^  the  medium  oC 
ynar  Jonrnal^  to  the  scenes  of  wretchedness^ 
poverty,  and  disease,  now  existing  anion? 
the  poor  in  the  Borough.  In  company  witnf 
my  friend.  Dr.  Gillcreat,  I  paid  last  week  a 
visit  tu  thif  part  of  our  great  metropolis,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  heart-jending  scenes 
which  I  there  witnes&cd.  In  one  house.  In 
Ghristchurch  perish,  we  were  rec|ne8ted  to 
visit  a-  child  represented  to  have  just  been 
attacked  with  the  cholera  :  Dr.  Gilkrest,  and 
myself  visited  this  child ;  we  ascended  a  dark 
pair  of  stairs,  and  were  nshered  into  a  room 
more  resembling  the  den  of  a  wild  beast, 
than  the  habitation  of  a  human  being.  On 
catering  this  humAn  den,  we  saw  a  tall  wo- 
man, having  the  appeai'ance  of  a  living  skele- 
ton, seated  on  a  box  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  In  this  poor  woraaA*ii  conntenanee* 
was  desoribed  aseiiaat«»D  of  the  most  acute 
mental  sufferios:.  Her  half  clothed  body, 
her  haggard  a n(i<jhaslly  featnrna,  herpalsied 
limbs,  were  sufficient  to  excite  in  the  heart 
even  of  the  most  callous  of  human  beings, 
feelings  which  notoi.gue  however  eloquent— 
which  no  pen,  however  ))owerful,  could  with 
Justice  de«crihe.  In  this  woman's  lap  was 
her  child,  half  naked,  who  had  just  been 
attacked  with  thecheleratby  the  modier's  side 
set  another  daughter,  apparentiy  half  starved, 
partially  covered  with  a  dirty  blanket  la 
tiiis  room,  this  wretched  family  had  vege* 
tsted  for  twelve  jean;  thars  was  no  ire  puee^ 
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a  fire  heirifa,  the  lightest  Testiffe  of  a  bed 
or  bedding.  The  air  of  the  place  was  so 
highly  concentrated,  in  consequence  of  an 
accumulation  of  filth  in  one  comer  of  the 
room^  that  it  alone,  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  contagion,  was  sufficient  to  give 
orijl^n  to  the  most  vimlent  pestilential  disease. 
This  family  we  were  told,  subsisted  on  two 
ahiUingi  a  week,  which  small  sum  they  got 
from  the  parish  in  which  they  resided.  I 
could  not  have  conceived  for  a  moment  that  in 
a  city  like  this,  renowned  for  its  wealthy  and 
benevolent  inhabitants,  that  a  scene  sq  re- 
volting to  human  nature  could  have  existed. 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  effectual  way  of 
putting  a  atop  to  the  progress  of  this  pesti- 
lence, is  to  remove  the  predupoHHon  of  the 
poor.  Why  is  this  disease,  it  is  frequently 
asked,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
wretched  hovels  of  the  destitute  Irish?— be- 
cause they  are  suffering  from  the  most  acute 
mental  and  physical  depression.  Give  food 
to  the  hungiy,  clothe  the  naked,  remove  the 
filth  from  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and 
the  cholera  will  quickly  disappear.  We 
heard  some  months  ago,  of  sermons  being 
preached,  and  collections  being  made  in 
every  part  of  the  United  gangdom,  for  the 
atarving  poor  in  Ireland. 

Have  our  clergymen  no  8]rmpethy  for  the 
starving  poor  in  this  ^reat  city?  Is  there 
not  one  benevolent  minister  who  will  set  the 
good  example,  and  devote  oqe  half  hour  in 
pleading  in  their  behalf?  Eloquence  might 
here  find  a  theme  on  which  to  exhaust  itself. 
Would  that  the  departed  spirit  of  the  bene- 
volent Howard  could  visit  this  dty— what 
would  be  Ml  sensations?  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  daily  press,  instead  of  devoting  their 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  comparatively 
useless  question  of  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  Anaiic  cholera  in  London,will  endea- 
vour to  rouse  the  dormant  sympathies  of  the 
benevolent,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  con- 
dition of  the  starving  poor  in  this  city.  The 
scene  of  wretchedness  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, was  not  the  only  one  which  we  had 
the  pain  of  witnessiner.  Hundreds  of  human 
beings  are  perishing  for  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  "  Blessed  is  he"  says 
tlie  Psalmist,  "  that  considereth  the  poor; 
the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FORBBS    WlNSLOW, 

London,  March  Sth,  1832. 


To  the  Mditort  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 

t  OBSERVE  in  your  last  number,  that  in  one 
of  the  dissections  performed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Ho^p^,  on  ft  pfttient  who  h»d  died  from  tht 


prevailing  epidemic,  "  raishi  stones  were 
found  in  the  appendix  vermiformis."  As 
severe  disease  arises  from  such  an  event,  more 
frequently  Ihan  I  think  many  are  aware,.  I 
will  briefly  relate  a  case  which  came  under 
my  care  on  Monday  last.  I  was  sent  for, 
about  noon,  to  see  a  boy  named  Gillhone,  who 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  I  was  informed 
that,  on  the  Tuesday  previous,  he  had  retired 
to  bed  after  a  long  walk,  apparently  well, 
but  an  hour  or  so  after,  he  complained  of  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  On  the  following  morning* 
his  bowels  being  torpid,  some  rhubarb  and 
magnesia  were  given,  and  fomentations  ap- 
plied ;  the  bowels  acted  in  the  evening,  but 
the  pain  was  not  diminished,  and  he  had 
vomidng  and  liquid  motions,  with  much,  and 
continued  pain  during  the  week.  On  Sunday 
some  mist  cretce,  &c.  was  obtained  from  a 
chemist,  but  no  relief  was  afforded  ;  and 
when  I  saw  him  on  Monday,  at  eleven  a.  m. 
I  was  informed  his  bowels  had  been  twice  in 
the  night,  and  three  times  in  the  morning, 
and  the  motions  were  yellowish  and  liquid ; 
his  tongue  was  moist  and  white ;  pulse  12^ 
and  feeble ;  he  complained  of  occasional 
rigors,  and  much  abdominal  tenderness.  I 
advised  a  dozen  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to 
be  followed  by  fomentations,  and  a  little  anti- 
mony, calomel,  and  opium,  taken  every  two 
hours.  I  saw  him  about  six  p.  m.  and  found, 
although  he  expressed  himself  a  little  relieved 
from  pun,  and  the  vomiting  and  purging  had 
ceased,  that  his  pulse  was  above  140,  and 
that  he  was  evidently  sinking;  and  upon  my 
calling  about  eleven  he  had  expired.  I  exa- 
mined the  body  on  Wednesday,  and  never 
saw  a  larger  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph 
deposited,  than  existed  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  peritoneal  covering;  when 
stript  off,  it  was  more  like  the  feel  of  a  kid 
glove.  When  wetted ;  there  was  about  a  pint 
of  puriform  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  upon  examining  the  appendix  vermiformis, 
I  found  it  dark  coloured,  and  above  a  third 
of  its  length  occupied  by  an  ulcer,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  I  found  a  very  small  body,  not, 
perhaps,  larger  than  a  full  sized  mustard  seed, 
but  appearing  to  be  a  calculus ;  and  from  the 
examination,  I  am  satisfied  the  boy's  death 
may  be  attributed  to  inflammation,  produced 
by  this  small  body  in  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis. 

A  very  interesting  case,  in  which  the  like 
symptoms  had  occurred,  and  were  neglected, 
(a  small  bean  being  the  cause)  came  under 
my  care  some  years  ago,  and  another  more 
interesting  (from  the  fact  that  every  possible 
means  to  subdue  inflammation,  were  early 
and  judiciously  applied  by  my  late  partner 
Mr.  Clark)  occurred  in  1829,  where  a  calculus, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  was  found.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  pain  was  principally 
referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  oi» 

the  left  tide. 
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t  think  the  sabject  interesting,  but  will  not 
6ccupy  y<mr  pages  more ;— -the  fact  ia  known 
to  many  that,  extraneous  substances  lodged 
in  this  singular  part,  are,  amongst  young 
people  in  particular,  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  death. 

I  am, 

Respectfully  your's, 
Newington,  W.  T.  ILIFF. 

March  2nd,  1832. 

[We  have  seen  the  foreign  body  alluded  to, 
and  think  with  Mr.  Iliff,  it  is  probably  a 
raisin  stone. — Eds.] 
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SiUurday,  March  10. 
Geo.  Jewel,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having-  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Grosnor  and  Taunton  >vere 
elected  members  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  then  about  to 
Tead  an  extract  from  Dr.  Latham's 
accoimt  of  the  disease,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Penitentiary  in  1824, 
from  the  chapter  on  bowel  complaints, 
but  deferred  it  until  after  the  discus- 
»ion  had  been  opened  by  Mr.  Hunt« 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  President. 

Dr.  Gregory  then  begged  to  in- 
quire of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
•brought  forward  the  cases  at  the  last 
meeting,  whether  the  disease  in 
Mary-le-bone  workhouse,  which  was 
said  to  resemble  small-pox,  had 
proved  to  be  that  disease  ? 

Mr.  Walker  then  objected  to  the 
incorrectness  of  the  minutes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  case  he  had  narrated,  it 
being  stated  to  present  all  the  symp- 
toms of  cholera ;  a  gross  mistake  had 
gone  abroad,  which  had  proved  very 
prejudicial  to  him.  He  appealed  to 
the  gentlemen  present,  whether  he 
had  stated  it  to  be  a  case  of  cholera  ; 
he  had  rather  left  it  to  the  Society  to 
designate  it ;  it  had  been  said  that 
Mr.  Wright  had  died  after  a  few 
hours,  while  he  had  distinctly  stated, 
-that  he  was  taken  ill  on  the  16th  of 
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July,  and  died  on  the  Slst.  He 
hoped,  that  if  the  gentleman  were 
present,  who  had  made  the  report, 
he  would  correct  it. 

Dr.  Sigmond  rose,  to  answer  Dr. 
Gregory's  question,  as  he  had  been 
one  of  those  who  mentioned  the  cases; 
he  believed  that  it  was  Dr.  Daun 
who  first  •  observed  the  pustules,  but 
he  could  give  no  further  information, 
as  when  he  went  the  next  day  to  the 
workhouse,  he  was  informed  that 
there  was  an  order  for  his  exclusion  ; 
{Cries  of  shame,  shame,  most  extraor^ 
dinaryj  He  could  not,  therefore, 
state  the  result  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  Chinnock  thought  that  the 
cases  could  not  be  called  small-pox, 
as  they  were  constantly  reported  as 
cholera.     (Laughter,) 

Mr.  Walker  then  supported  Dr. 
Negri's  views,  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
quinine;  he  related  a  case,  which 
had  been  under  treatment  for  fifty 
hours,  "when  the  pulse  returned, 
and  there  was  a  little  bile  in  the 
stools.  Dr.  Daun  was  sent  to  see 
her ;  he  did  not  inquire  into  the  pre** 
vious  history,  either  from  Mr. 
Walker  or  the  friends,  for  he  did  not 
even  stay  a  minute ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  see  the  bile  in  the  stools,  than 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  said  it  was 
not  cholera.  Mr.  W.  was  not  de- 
sirous of  manufacturing  cases,  or  he 
might  have  made  dozens. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr. 
Hunt  to  commence  his  remarks  on 
diarrhoea  occurring  epidemically, 

Mr.  Hunt  stated  that  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  were  not  put 
together  at  that  instant,  or  to  serve 
any  particular  views;  he  believed 
that  epidemic  diarrhoea  frequently 
depended  on  causes,  which  have 
been  acting  on  the  constitution 
for  some  time;  he  believed  that 
there  was  at  first  excitement  of  the 
liver,  then  torpor.  When  diarrhoea 
was  epidemic,  he  had  observed,  that 
was  a  peculiar  order  followed,  more 
especially  in  the  fevers ;  the  vernal  was 
generally    inflammatary«     gaatroea^ 
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tmtis,  and  Hit  ttutoiiaiiial  was  ty* 
pboid.  Zl^re  was  a  diarrhoea  at  the 
pre«ea(  periods  very  extensiTely  rag- 
ing, which  was  very  similar,  ia  his 
opinion,  tp  former  epidemics,  but 
with  one  distinction ;  when  prostra- 
tion occurred  In  the  diairhcsa,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September, 
the  patients  quickly  rallied. 

Dr.  Stewart  then  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  extract  from 
Dr.  Latham's  work,  and  which  h^ 
observed  was  drawn  up  at  a  time, 
when  a  visit  from  the  Indian  cholera 
was  as  little  expected  as  one  from 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Some  of  the 
cases  related  appeared  to  resemble 
the  Indian  cholera  in  several  of  the 
symptoms,  but  not  entirely.  Dr.  S, 
thought  the  circumstances  of  dis-^ 
com&rt  would  aggravate  the  morta- 
lity of  the  disease  considerably,  and 
that  the  influence  of  prophylactic 
measures  was  very  great  in  arresting 
its  progress,  ^d  hoped  that  the  ex- 
erlionfi  ,of  individuals  would  be  di- 
rected to  that  point. 

Mr.  Chinnock  thought,  that  the 
point  established  by  Mr.  Hunt  was 
of  great  importance,  as  he  had  shewn 
that  there  was  a  diarrhoea  in  London, 
unix>nnected  with  cholera,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  members  present, 
whether  they  had  not  seen  extraordi- 
nary cases  of  diarrhoea  in  their  pri- 
vate practice.  We  are  told,  that 
cholera  is  always  preceded  by  di- 
arrhoea and  vomiting ;  he  had  seen 
a  great  many  sucn  cases,  which 
had  gone  on  to  collapse  of  a  violent 
nature,  but  certainly  unattended 
with  a  cold  tongue.  Medical  men 
were  bound  under  severe  penalties, 
feriea  of  shame,  shame,)  to  report  all 
their  cases  of  cholera ;  now  Mr.  C. 
although  he  had  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  could  not 
tell  how  he  was  to  distinguish  the 
disease ;  he  had  read  every  work  on 
cholera,  foh,  oh,)  he  believed  he 
ought  to  qualify* — as  many  as  he  had 
time  to  read,  (Jwghter,)  and  he  knew 
not  yet  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of 


chdera.  He  had  not  aeen  «iiy  thing 
very  extraordinary  in  the  cases  called 
cholera,  which  he  had  seen,  and  he 
was  very  desirous  of  knowing  the 
particulfiur  symptoms,  which  charac-* 
terise  cholera.  He  then  detailed  a 
case,  supposed  to  be  cholera,  in  which 
every  one  fled  from  the  unfortunate 
patient,  and  a  nurse  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, even  from  the  Parochial  Board 
of  Health,  (shame,  shame,)  until  the 
inspector  had  seen  the  case,  and  de« 
dared  it  not  to  be  cholera. 

Mr.  Gostello  proposed  that,  as  a 
companion  to  the  present  discussion, 
the  society  should  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  symptoms  of  English  cholera. 

A  stranger  related  a  case  from  St. 
Griles's  parish,  in  which  spasms  oc- 
curred two  hours  after  death ;  blue- 
ness  of  the  skin  was  very  evident: 
the  patient  waa  a  young  man,  about 
26  years  of  age,  and  a  great  gin 
drinker. 

Dr.  J*  Johnson  begged  to  read  an 
account  of  two  cases  of  ^idemic  cho« 
lera,  which  had  occurred  in  the  Noith 
of  England;  the  finst,  a  debilitated 
£emale,  was  seized  with  vomiting, 
purging,  spasms,  extreme  cold,  sunken 
countenance,  imperc^tible  pulse,  and 
colourless  stools :  in  seventeen  houni 
she  was  dead;  the  body  was  of  a 
bluish  black  cdour,  and  mottled  ap- 
pearance ;  one  leg  was  flexed  by  spasm. 
An  old  woman,  who  had  attended  the 
frmecal  of  this  last,  was  seized  a 
week  afterwards;  dbe  died  on  the 
third  day,  re-action  having  taken 
place.  He  visited  a  cholera  hospital, 
where  there  were  patients  which  were 
dying,  and  others  dead ;  be  had  read 
these  cases  to  ten  gentlemen,  among 
them  the  medical  men  of  the  hospital, 
and  they  declared  that  human  laa^ 
guage  could  not  describe  the  cases 
occurring  at  present  in  more  appro- 
priate tenns.  These  cases  were  tnkea 
from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Thackrah 
of  the  epidemic  cholera  at  Leeds,  in 
1S25.  ('Laughter, J  He  had  in  this  case 
a  little  mental  reservation;  indeed 
the  gentlemen  said  he  had  empbyed 
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antfe;  but  bo  "nras  perfectly  justified, 
Leeds  was  in  the  Nrth,  and  this  was 
an  attack  of  epidemic  cholera;  he 
thought  this  was  a  strong  proof  that 
it  was  not  a  nova  pestis.  With  re- 
spect to  the  diarrhoea,  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  abuse  the  Central  Board 
of  Health,  because  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  runs  against  it,  and  be- 
cause it  had  not  the  power  of  the 
former  aristocratic  Board ;  that  Board 
had  issued  three  wards,  which  were 
of  jnore  use  than  any  which  had  ema- 
nated from  the  other — "  diarrhcea  is 
the  beginning  of  cholera;"  and  if 
they  had  added  three  other  words,  he 
should  have  still  further  agreed  with 
them — cholera  is  the  end  of  diarrhoea. 
Diarrhoea  has  been  preTailing  for  some 
time  past,  and  he  believed  thkt  cholera 
arose  from  neglect  or  ill  treatment  of 
this  diarrhoea.  He  then  narrated  a 
case  ooconing  in  a  gentleman,  con- 
sequent on  neglected  diarrhoea,  which 
soon  proved  fatal ;  and  he  believed, 
that  had  he  been  treated  by  a  medical 
man  during  the  period  of  the  diarrhoea, 
he  would  have  been  saved.  In  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  cholera  be- 
gins as  diarrhoea,  and  ends  as  such, 
without  ever  going  on  to  cholera. 

Mr.  Chinnock  stated,  in  a  case 
which  had  occurred  at  Chelsea,  he 
made  inquiries,  and  found  that  no  one 
in  the  family  had  tasted  animal  food 
for  four  months. 

Mr.  Stodart  inquired  of  Dr.  Johnson 
what  symptoms  were  wanting  to  make 
the  cases  Indian  cholera  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  the  leading 
symptoms  of  cholera  in  India,  Russia, 
and  England,  were  the  same:  the 
ague  of  Walcheren,  Batavia,  and  Lin- 
colnshire, were  the  same ;  but  would 
any  one  cont^id  that  the  ague  of 
Walcheren  or  Batavia  traveUed  to 
Lincolnshire;  what  he  objected  to, 
was  the  travelling  of  the  disease.  He 
asked  if  any  genUeman  present  could 
lay  bis  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  that 
the  disease  in  London  had  travelled 
from  one  individual  to  another  ?  If 
put  to  it,  however,  he  wouki  say  that 


there  wids  a  difieremie.  Fiom  the 
Madras  reports,  and  they  were  the 
best  of  the  three  Presidencies,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  seldom  diarrhoea 
preceding,  or  consecutive  fever ;  in- 
deed the  word  fever  is  never  men- 
tioned. There  were  indeed  sequelae  in 
the  brain,  liver,  stomach,  &c.  but  no 
fever;  but  here,  we  have  generally 
diarrhoea,  which  is  a  part,  and  not 
the  precursor,  of  the  disease ;  while, 
if  the  patients'  recover  from  the  cold 
or  blue  stage,  as  a  general  rule,  con- 
firmed by  the  exceptions,  there  is- 
oonsecutive  fever. 

Mr.  Crriffiin  inquired  if  Dr.  Johnson 
had  visited  the  Chcdera  Hospital  at 
St.  Mary  Newington  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  :-^No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  (hifiin  then  said  that  he  had 
visited  that  hospital,  but  as  his  pre-* 
sence  had  been  objected  to,  he  had 
had  time  to  make  only  one  or  two 
observations.  He  had  observed  that 
there  was  great  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  nui^e  and  the  surffeon. 
fA  laugh.)  In  one  case  that  was  uiere, 
he  inquired  of  the  nurse  when  the 
bowels  had  been  open  ?  "  At  four  in 
the  morning." — **Whi^  colour  were 
they }"  "  Dark  and  brown."  He  found 
too  that  he  made  water;  and  the 
nurse  knew  that  he  had  done  so^ 
because  "  it  trickled  down  by  the 
side."  On  inquiring  of  the  surgeon^ 
he  was  told  that  the  stools  were  of 
the  rice  water  description. 

Dr.  Gilkrest  rose  to  order.  He 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  sur* 
geon  should  be  taken,  and  that  it  was 
improper  to  detail,  that  of  the  nurse. 
The  Society,  however,  decided  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Orijffin  continued,  and  said 
that  the  man  had  been  bled  that  day  s 
the  surgeon  told  him  that  there  was 
no  serum;  but  when  he  saw  the 
blood,  there  were  three  or  four  ounces 
floating  on  it.  He  was  called  by  the 
surgeon  into  another  room,  told  that 
no  one  had  a  right  there  without  his 
permission,  and  was  walked  oat  into 
the  street* 
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Mr.  King  thought  that  both  the 
nurse  and  surgeon  might  be  correct, 
as  the  stools  might  have  been  rice- 
coloured  when  he  entered,  and  have 
changed  since ;  he  also  informed  the  so- 
ciety that  when  blood  is  first  drawn, 
there;  is  no  serum ;  and  probably  the 
surgeon  alluded  to  it  in  that  state. 

Dr.  Gilkrest  alluded  to  the  case  in 
which  spasms  are  represented  as 
occurring  after  death;  and  thought 
that  it  was  after  apparent  death  only. 
He  considered  that  there  was  great 
danger  in  acting  on  the  supposition 
that  death  had  taken  place,  while  mo- 
tion was  still  going  on. 
.  Mr.  Greenwood  said  that  the  dis- 
ease which  had  been  imported  into 
Sunderland,  had  been  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  identical  with  the 
Indian  disease,  and  contagious  (No, 
no,  no.)  WeU,  then,  generally.  (No, 
no)  ;  and  he  believed  such  would  be 
the  case  with  the  disease  in  London. 
He  believed  that  the  diarrhoea  was 
part  and  parcel  of  cholera ;  but  con- 
tended that  diarrhcea  and  consecutive 
fever  were  described  fully  by  Orton 
and  Kennedy.  (At  this  moment  a 
desultory  conversation  took  place 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Green- 
wood, which  ended  by  the  latter 
reading  a  quotation.)  Mr.  G.  then 
alluded  to  the  convict-ship,  which 
left  port  lately,  and  on  board  which 
several  cases  occurred,  as  proof  posi- 
tive of  contagion,  as  there  could  be 
no  terrestrial  emanations  ;  and  de- 
clared that  the  disease  could  be 
traced  by  contagion  from  Jessore  to 
this  city. 

.  Mr.  King  considered  that  indivi- 
duals under  the  same  circumstances, 
breathing  the  same  air,  taking  the 
same  food,  might  be  affected  with  the 
game  disease,  without  recurring  to 
contagion.  He  thought  that  cholera 
was  the  same  every  where,  but  modi- 
fied by  climate ;  and  was  desirous  of 
learning  whether  the  disease  was 
sufficiently  new,  to  authorize  Govern- 
ment in  the  precautions  taken.  He 
had  seen  a  cose,  said  to  be  decided 


proof  of  contagion— a  woman  seized 
with  cholera,  after  washing  the  linen 
of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  that  dis- 
ease ;  but  he  had  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  she  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea 
previous  to  the  said  washing. 

A  gentleman  inquired  the  mor- 
tality at  Leeds. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the  range  of 
the  disease  was  greater  than  the  mor- 
tality ;  still  the  two  cases  he  had 
recorded  were  exactly  similar  to  the 
disease  we  have  at  present. 

Mr.  Chinnock  said  that  he  had 
inquired  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  cholera,  and  he  was  told  shri- 
veiled  fingers,  and  the  rice  water  eva- 
cuaiions.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has 
seen  both  these  symptoms  occur  pre- 
vious to  the  present  epidemic.  He 
should  be  inclined  to  treat  symptoms 
as  they  rose,  for  as  yet  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  disease:  specifics  they  had  in 
plenty. 

Dr.  Stewart  hoped  that  Mr.  Hunt 
would  open  the  next  evening's  discus- 
sion with  remarks  on  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  cholera.  He  had  seen 
a  body  which  was  very  warm  twelve 
hours  after  death  ;  the  thermometer 
marked  87®  when  placed  in  the  ab- 
domen. There  had  been  another 
case  seized,  which  had  been  taken  to 
the  cholera  ship  while  under  saliva- 
tion. 

Dr.  Webster  begged  to  refer  the 
society  to  the  description  of  cholera 
given  by  Dr.  Buchan  in  his  Domestic 
Medicine :  and  he  was  astonished  that 
no  reference  had.  as  yet,  been  made 
to  that  work.  The  symptoms  there 
recorded  were  the  same  as  those 
given  for  the  present  epidemic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rice-water  eva- 
cuations. The  symptoms  were,  im- 
perceptible pulse,  cold  skin,  spasms, 
obstruction  of  urine,  ghastly  coun- 
tenance. 

Dr.  Watson  said  that  in  treating 
diarrhoea,  astringents  were  best ;  the 
hydragyrum  c  creti  and  rhubarbi  he 
had  found  most  efficacious* 
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A  gentleman  from  Ware  stated 
that  he  came  there  to  gather  their 
opinions,  and  expressed  his  delight 
that  the  members  were  almost  una- 
nimous in  the  belief  that  the  disease 
was  not  a  new  one,  and  added,  that 
he  thought  it  was  a  new  disease  at 
Je88ore,and  believed  the  present  epi- 
demic to  be  identical  with  the  Indian 
disorder.  He  narrated  two  cases 
which  had  occurred  at  Ware,  aa 
proof  of  contagion ;  a  bargeman  and 
a  boy,  who  had  each  passed  two  or 
more  nights  in  Ldmehouse,  were 
seized  with  cholera  on  their  return  to 
Ware,  and  died.  No  other  cases  had 
occurred. 

Mr.  Walker  considered  that  these 
cases  were  far  from  proving  the  con- 
tagion of  cholera.  They  had  both 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
malaria  was,  and  were  so  far  lucky 
that  the  disease  did  not  attack  them 
till  their  return. 

Mr.  Costello  gave  the  case  of  the 
sailor  at  Bristol,  as  farther  proof 
against  contagion.  The  man  was 
visited  by  all  his  friends,  and  they 
were  very  numerous,  yet  the  disease 
had  not  spread. 

An  Indian  practitioner  said  that 
there  had  never  existed  any  idea  with 
regard  to  the  infectious  or  contagious 
nature  of  cholera  in  India. 

Mr.  Greenwood  said  that  it  was  so 
at  first,  but  that  after  some  time 
proofs  thickened  sd  on  them,  that 
Rentiedy  says  they  were  forced  to 
adjbit  itk  contagious  nature.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  cases  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the  appearances 
after  death  were  not  detailed,  and  a 
case  could  not  be  decided  to  be  cho- 
lera, unless  the  symptoms  and  post^ 
mortem  appearances  tallied. 

Dr.  Johnson  cited  a  case  from  Mr. 
ThackiiJi's  work,  in  which  the  intes- 
tines were  full  of  albuminous  fluid. 
He  stated  that  the  appearances  after 
death  were  negative,  and  nothing 
could  be  learned  from  them. 

The  Society  adjourned  at  about 
eleven  o'clock. 


To  the  Editora  of  the  London  Medical  and 
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HORSEWRLL  V,  BlICKS. 

WaltkamtoWf  March  5th,  1832. 


To  C.  A.  Key,  Esq.  and  F.  Tyrrell,  Esq. 

Gentlemen, 
I  nEEM  no  apology  necessary  for  thus 
publicly  addressing  you,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  already  one  of  notoriety  by  the 
publication  of  the  trial  Horsewell  t;. 
Blicke.  I  have  to  regret  the  delay, 
which  has,  I  assure  you,  been  occa- 
sioned solely  by  the  impossibility  of 
my  procuring  an  authentic  copy  of 
the  minutes  of  your  evidence  on  the 
trial,  which  I  deemed  necessary  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  on  the  stric- 
tures I  am  about  to  make  on  that  evi- 
dence, and  your  subsequent  conduct ; 
and  which  I  trust,  for  your  ovm  sakes, 
you  will  feel  yourselves  called  upon 
to  answer. 

I  am  informed  by  two  of  our  mu<^ 
tual  friends,  whose  names  I  am  at 
liberty  to  use,  if  necessary,  that  you, 
Mr.  Key,  have  mentioned  with  regret, 
that  you  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
nature  of  Dr.  Titley's  evidence.  Am 
I  to  understand.  Sir,  by  this,  your 
evidence  was  from  an  ez-parte  state- 
ment, so  arranged  in  your  mind,  that 
you  could  not  afterwards  divest  your- 
self of  the  impression;  or  that  you 
thoughtlessly  or  ill  advisedly  advan- 
ced evidence  on  speculation  and 
theory,  which  would  have  blasted 
the  reputation  of  a  professional  bro<» 
ther. 

"  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe." 

I  envy  not  your  feelings,  though 
you  are  said,  by  the  same  person,  to 
rejoice  at  my  success ;  and  that  you, 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  I  have  been  very  ill  used ;  and 
had  my  counsel  put  proper  questions 
to  you,  you  could  have  shewn  clearly 
I  could  not  be  inculpated.  I  shaU 
examine  presently  how  far  you  are 
borne  out  in  this  assertion.    I  am 
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you  reply,  you  do  not  know  Dr. 
Blicke  (liie  question  evidently,  not 
meaning  personally)  it  is  possible, 
certainly,  if  you  are  so  ill  read,  as 
you  would  make  it  appear,  that  you 
might  never  have  heard  of  me.  Here, 
however,  I  confess,  my  vanity  is  a  lit- 
tle hurt — ^but  I  will  only  refer  to  two 
of  the  remaining  29  questions ;  and 
first,  the  74th  question,  "  may  not 
any  eversion  or  shortening,  that  has 
taken  place,  have  arisen  from  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  tibia,  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  callus;  in  short, 
may  not  those  effects  you  describe 
have  resulted  from  that  and  a  subse- 
quent fracture  of  the  fibula  at  the  pe- 
riod of  dislocation  ? 

"  I  think  not,  because  the  callus  of 
both  bones  is  consolidated  together, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  fibula  could 
have  joined  shorter ;  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  a  thing,  that  origlaally 
took  place. 

4th  question.  "  Suppose  it  had 
been  found,  upon  taking  off  the 
splints,  six  weeks  after  the  accident, 
that  the  callus  was  evidently  soft  and 
imperfect,  may  not  any  irregular  po- 
sition of  the  limb  have  occurred  sub» 
sequent  to  that  period  ?" 

"  The  difficulty  is,  the  shortening 
of  the  fibula ;  I  cannot  think  how  the 
bones  could  have  joined  as  they  have 
done." 

Now,  Sir,  these  two  answers  ex- 
hibit the  principal  cause,  which  led 
you  into  error,  and  which,  to  rectify 
and  save  yourself,  you  floundered 
about,  and  got  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire.  You  were  told  by  the 
lawyer,  the  plaintiff,  and  the  medico- 
lawyer  (as  Mr.  Earl  termed  the  gene- 
ral practitioner  on  the  trial,)  the  man 
who  hawked  the  plaintiff  about  from 
surgeon  to  surgeon,  selecting  tliose 
that  answered  his  purpose,  and  re- 
jecting those  who  did  not),  that  the 
fibula  was  broken,  and  very  possibly 
also,  by  the  tyro,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
and  you  believed  it.  Remove  this  fact 
from  your  mind,  and  all  is  plain  and 
^y,  as  itwovld  appear:  bT;it»Si|*» 


was  this  the  duty  of  a  medical  wit-: 
ness — was  this  to  be  expected 
from  a  senior  surgeon  of  Guy's. 
"  to  give  evidence  on  any  oUier 
facts  than  those  exhibited  by  the 
limb  itself  ?"  And  will  you  now  have 
the  temerity  to  assert  the  fibula  •  was 
broken,  in  face  of  the  positive  fact 
sworn  to  the  contrary  by  Mr.  Dal- 
gleish,  a  surgeon  of  ten  years  prac- 
tice, and  who  saw  the  limb  aod 
examined  it  the  day  of  the  accident  ? 
— In  face  of  the  recorded  fact  exhi- 
bited by  the  entry  in  my  day-book 
at  the  time,  and  when  no  sinister 
motive  could  have  occasioned  such 
an  entry  ? — and  in  face,  I  may  now 
say,  of  your  own  evidence  ;  for  be  it 
remembered,  Dr.  Titley  has  sworn  to 
the  leg  having  been  straight  on  the 
18th^  of  July,  which  preclude  the 
fibula  having  been  broken.  If  your 
evidence  be  correct,  I  feel  certain 
you  will  not — nay,  more,  I  feel  con- 
vinced the  regret  you  have  expressed 
is  sincere,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
a  sense  of  public  justice,  a  sense  of 
what  I  owe  to  the  profession  at  large, 
compels  me  thus  to  address  you ;  for 
when  I  am  informed  hardly  a  term 
passes  over  without  these  actions  being 
brought  by  some  petty-fogging  law 
yers  against  my  professional  brethren, 
and  that  almost  all  compromise  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money,  however  in- 
nocent they  may  know  themselves  to 
be — remembering,  a  surgeon's  skill 
is  like  a  woman's  honour,  it  must 
not  be. breathed  upon;  independent 
of  the  known  prejudice  of  juries, 
and  the  ruinous  expense  it  puts 
defendants  to,  even  where  they  are 
sure  to  obtain  a  verdict,  I  cannot 
but  hold  up  you  and  your  conduct  a^ 
a  beacon  to  assist  in  avoiding  the 
dangers  to  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  our  profession,  we  are  all  exposed. 
Every  one  knows  the  philanthropy 
induced  by  the  practice  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  how  blind  we  are  in  not 
looking  more  to  the  support  of  each 
other's  character ;  but  it  is  the  infir- 
.mity  of  human  natorej  arising  from 
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that  all-powetfiil  cause,  the  never- 
ceasing  necessity  of  establishing  and 
watchmg  over  our  own  reputation  and 
character,  to  enable  us  to  supply  even 
the  wants  of  nature,  and  which  too 
often  make  us  blind  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  character  of  others,  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  own.  I  bave 
said  blind,  because  I  really  believe, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  most  inno- 
cently done. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  to  ex- 
amine how  far  you  are  borne  out  in 
your  assertion,  "  had  my  counsel  put 
proper  questions  to  you,  you  must 
have  exculpated  me  ?" 

In  reply  to  the  25th  question, 
**  whether  both  bones  were  broken  ?" 
you  anwer,  **  decidedly" — and  no 
doubt  came  to  this  conclusion  for  the 
same  reasons  as  Mr.  Key. 

In  reply  to  the  26th  question, 
"  whether  the  fibula  was  broken  at 
the  time  of  the  first  accident^  or  at  a 
subsequent  period,  by  over-exertion?" 
you  reply,  "  you  can  only  say  there 
has  been  a  iractuie  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula."  And  to  the  27  th  question 
you  reply,  **  it  is  your  opinion  they 
were  broken  together."  To  the  28th 
question,  "  it  was  impossible  for  the 
tibia  to  have  united  as  it  has  done,  if 
the  fibula  had  remained  sound;  it 
might  have  yielded,  but  not  to  the 
extent." 

Question  40th.—"  Supposing  the 
fibula  to  have  been  fractured,  might 
not  that  have  been  at  a  subsequent 
period  after  the  first  injury  ?" — you 
reply,  "  it  might  have  been."  And 
to  the  41  St  question,  a  consecutive 
one,  "  and  have  produced  the  effects 
you  see  in  the  leg  now  ?" — you  reply, 
"no,  I  do  not  allow  that."  Now, 
Sir,  according  to  this  evidence,  and 
if  it  be  still  your  opinion,  how  can 
any  questions  put  to  you,  prove  my 
innocence  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  me  ?  The  fibula  having  been 
proved  not  to  have  been  broken  in 
tlie  first  instance,  your's  and  Mr. 
Key's  evidence  is  chaff  before  the 
irind.   The  truth  is^  you  fell  into  the 


same  error  as  Mr.  Key :  your  minds 
were  made  up  on  this  point ;  other- 
wise, had  either  of  you  paid  attention, 
to  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plain- 
tiff, of  my  attendance,  it  would,  I 
should  have  thought,  put  you  on  your 
guard ;  for  after  Sergeant  Wilde  had 
asserted  I  had  only  seen  the  plaintiff 
four  times,  the  first  witness  he  called 
(Watson),  swore  to  his  having  seen 
me  five  times,  and  proved,  by  infer- 
ence, I  was  there  more  than  double* 
for  he  also  swore  he  was  more  from 
home  than  at  home,  and  had  heard 
of  my  being  there  when  he  was  from 
home ;  whilst  other  witnesses  proved 
I  must  have  been  there  at  least  eleven 
times.  Or,  again,  if  you  had  attended 
to  the  discrepancy  of  the ,  evidence 
about  the  bowels  not  having  acted 
for  fourteen  days,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  fact,  that  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
castor  oil  given  by  one  of  them,  went 
through  him,  you  would  have  been 
more  on  your  guard,  and  not  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  sort  of 
an  apology  for  your  evidence,  which 
you  now  find  is  wholly  untenable. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  take  my  leave 
of  you  for  the  present ;  but  as  it  i^ 
most  probable,  after  the  evidence  you 
have  in  this  case  given,  you  will,  of 
all  others,  be  selected  by  counsel  for 
plaintiffs  in  these  actions,  it  is.  right 
you  should  be  informed  the  dictum  of 
hospital  surgeons  is  at  an  end,  and 
must  be  so  for  at  least  thirty  years 
more,  if  not  for  ever.  The  superior 
advantages  military  and  naval  sur- 
geons iiave  had  during  the  late  pro- 
tracted war,  on  all  practical  points  of 
surgery,  have  induced  a  habit  of  in- 
dependence of  thought,  which  will 
never  brook  the  dictum  of  any  man, 
or  set  of  men.  Previous  to  this  there 
was  a  passive  obedience  to  hospital 
surgeons,  and  necessarily  so,  surgical 
practice  being  wholly  engrossed  by 
them. 

One  other  point  in  our  profession, 
perhaps  of  even  more  importance, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  oVer- 
comci  and  as  even  you  hospital  aifUm 
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gecns  hate  on  many  oceaskniB  lately 
fallen  victims  to  it,  perhaps  yon  may 
be  roused  to  avert  it  when  exposed  to 
yon — I  mean,  the  prejudice  of  the 
world  on  certain  points  of  practice ; 
and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
in  every  trade  or  art  but  physic>. 
where  passive  obedience  is  necessa-* 
lily  more  imperative,  from  the  deeper 
research  requisite  in  its  acquirement, 
the  maxim  of  **  Cuiiibet  in  arte  sua 
credendum  est,"  is  ever  on  the  lips. 

Look  to  the  prejudice  against  my^ 
self  in  the  minds  of  the  jury;  the 
perfect  faoiror  with  which  they  heard 
the  man's  boweb  were  not  open  for 
fourteen  dajrs,  though  told,  at  the 
same  time,  I  knowingly  permitted  it. 
It  is  for  master  minds  only  to  bereave 
themselves  of  such  strong  impres- 
sions; and  therefore  the  evidence  I 
subsequently  produced  to  prove  the 
&lsity  of  it  not  being  direct,  was  in- 
sufficient with  the  whole  of  the  jury, 
though  to  a  man  of  education  it  was 
fiur  stronger  than  any  direct  crvidence 
could  possibly  be,  more  particularly 
so  as  you  yourselves  swore  it  could 
not  have  affected  the  limb,  but  as  far 
as  it  went,  abstractedly  considered, 
was  beneficial. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servanti 

W.  F.  Bliokb. 

To  Messrs.  Key  and  Tyrrell. 

[Dr.  Blicke  is  eminently  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  his 
manly  spirit  in  defending  his  charac- 
ter, in  the  action  referred  to  in  the 
above  letter.  We  know  that  he  was 
requested  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  in  London  to  compro- 
isiise  the  affair,  as  experience  had 
taught  them  how  ready  juries  are  to 
pumsh  surgeons,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  £ven>  his  counsel  assured 
him  that  such  actions  were  hushed 
up  every  day,  as  surgeons  were  so 
much  afraid  of  having  their  reputation 
injured  by  coming  into  court.  But 
SiFt  ]Wdfe  waa  adeiiUe;  ha  was. 


oooseious  of  haidng  done  Ins  doty; 
imd  he  has  now  the  great  satisfactioa 
of  an  honest  triumph.  The  only 
other  observation  which  this  ease 
dicits,  is  with  respect  to  the  brother 
surgeon,  who  is  accused  of  having 
paraded  the  streets  of  London,  in 
company  with  the  plaintiff,  in  search 
of  some  distinguished  member  of  the 
^ulty  who  might  support  his  case. 
We  shall  not  venture  a  remark  upon 
such  conduct,  we  leave  him  to  whom 
it  refers  to  his  own  reflections,  and 
merely  ask  him,  would  he  relish 
similar  treatment  ? — ^Ens.] 


Reasons  why  the  Medical  Staffs  in 
India  did  not  consider  Spasmodic 
Cholera  contagious.  By  S.  Hood« 
M.D.  Brighton. 

Thb  opprobrious  epithets  and  crimi- 
nal accusations  which  have  been  so 
liberally  heaped  on  the  In^an  Me- 
dical Staff  in  the  cholera  controversy, 
merit  some  reply ;  and  as  the  profes- 
sion have  now  an  opportunity  of 
forming  their  own  opinion,  and  the 
nation  reaping  the  consequences  of 
the  popular  cry  of  conta^on,  in  want 
of  employment,  stoppage  of  trade, 
and  a  fiaUing  revenue,  perhaps  a  few 
reasons  for  thinking  the  cholera  not 
contagious  in  the  East,  may  now  be 
heard  with  patience. 

Spasmodic  cholera  is  not  a  new 
disease ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  vedas, 
and  called  in  the  varied  dialects  of 
Hindostan,  Woba,  Sheni,  Viduma, 
Visuchi,  and  Mordechim,  which  last 
word  seems  to  have  been  misnamed 
Mort  de  Chien  by  the  French  sol- 
diers, as  cholera  morbus  became  per- 
sonified by  ours  into  Corporal  Forbes 
-—and  it  must  be  confessed  they  have 
sur^mssed  the  doctors  in  their  nomen- 
datnre. 

At  an  eariy  period  of  our  Indian 
wars,  when  the  Madras  European 
fcice  wer^  on^  about  one  thousand 
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ttrong,  fidby  of  them  wete  suddenly 
carried  off  by  this  epidemic.  When 
the  spasmodic  cholera  appeared  in 
November,  1818,  at  Madrks,  Mooya- 
keddeen,  physician  to  the  late  Nabob 
of  Aroot,  informed  me  tliat,  so  far 
back  as  1790,  being  as  long  as  he 
could  recollect,  he  had  seen  ti^e  same 
disease  every  year  during  the  winter 
monsoon,  and  that  he  saw  no  differ- 
ence  in  it  that  year  from  any  other, 
except  in  the  increased  number  of 
cases.  In  other  wends,  this  dbease 
is  endemial  every  wmter  among  the 
natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  as 
the  biliaiy  cholera  is  in  England  in 
July  and  August.  In  selecting  cases 
of  cholera  from  the  garrison,  I  never 
saw  the  soldiers  nearest  to  the  cholera 
patients  attacked  by  it ;  and  in  the 
hospital  the  same  inability  of  this 
disease  to  propagate  itself  from  man 
to  man,  was  equally  manifest.  Mr. 
Bell  correctly  observes,  that  the  epi- 
demic apiHToached  Madras  by  land, 
through  the  communication  with  Cal- 
cutta, and  all  the  coast  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed,  continued  open  by  sea 
during  the  whole  of  1817  and  1818. 
It  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  per- 
verseness  of  judgment,  if  the  medical 
officers  of  Madras  and  Fort  St.  George 
had  considered  an  epidemic,  which 
could  not  be  imported  by  ships,  con- 
tagious on  land. 

Every  Indian  practitioner  knows 
also  that  the  spasmodic  cholera  esta- 
bMsbes  for  its^a  sort  of  capricious 
morbific  boundary  line,  beyond  which, 
for  a  time,  no  communication,  how- 
ever frequent,  can  make  it  extend. 
The  Indian  reports,  and  Mr.  Bell's 
work,  prove  this  fkct  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  if  proof  were  wanting,  the  f(d- 
k>wing  instances  may  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  information  already  published. 
Two  Sepoy  regiments,  encamped  af 
Agra,  were  separated  only  by  a  road  ; 
one  corps  was  violently  assailed  by 
the  epidemic,  while  the  other  escaped 
entirely,  thoBgh  ^e  intercourse  be- 
tween them  was  constant  and  unre- 
tilri«te4    M  Oe  healiiiy  corps  h«id  in 


this  instance  cut  off  aU  communication 
with  the  other,  when  should  we  have 
beard  the  last  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  a  sanitary  cordon?  A 
light  infantry  battalion,  returning 
fiom.  the  Deccan  war  to  Bombay,  was 
severely  attacked  by  the  epidemic  at 
its  bivouac  :  a  havildar  stated  to  the 
commandant,  that  there-  was  no 
cholera  a  few  hundred  yards  further 
on  beyond  the  nullah ;  the  regiment, 
carryingthe  sick  along  with  it,  marched 
beyond  the  morbific  boundary,  and  the 
plague  was  staid;  not  a  new  case 
occurred  at  that  time  in  the  corps. 
A  cavalry  officer,  proceeding  up  the 
Ganges  to  join  his  regiment  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  came  to  a  bend  in 
the  river,  which  formed  a  small  pe** 
ninsttla,  and  his  boatmen  advised  him 
to  shoot  across  the  isthmus,  while 
they  rowed  round  to  take  him  up  on 
the  other  «de.  On  his  way  across  he 
passed  a  village  literally  bisected  by 
the  epidemic,  which  was  ravaging 
one  part  of  it,  while  the  other  was 
quite  healthy.  This  morbific  boundary 
seems  also  to  extend  to  the  ocean. 
In  1823,  while  Commodore  Ghrant's 
squadron  of  three  ships  lay  off  Ma-* 
dras,  the  crews  of  two  vessels  were 
attacked  by  the  epidemic ;  and  though 
the  men  of  the  tiiird  vessel  held  free 
intercourse  witJi  their  sick  compamons, 
they  escaped  scathless.  The  two  un- 
healthy ships  put  to  sea,  got  rid  of 
the  disease,  and  on  their  return,  they 
found  their  companion  where  they 
left  her,  still  healthy.  It  is  a  well- 
known  feet,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  and  Sir  Thomas  Monro* 
men  not  likely  to  act  long  on  false 
principles,  often  ordered  troops  to  be 
marched  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
disease,  a  Custom  which  I  believe  is 
Cmitinued  to  this  day. 

Hie-pecuSar  influence  whidi  pro- 
duces ^Memodic  cholera,  is  connected 
with  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the 
earth ;  on  experienced  Indian  praeti- 
tioner  can  often  foretdl  its  attack 
from  the  9Me  of  the  weather.  It  is 
v^dB  kaows  Ifaal  tinrty  men,  on  the 
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weather  Bide  of  the  Company's  sliip 
Berwickshire,  suffered  from  the  epi- 
jdemic,  while  few  or  none  of  the 
crew^  on  the  lee  side,  were  affected. 
In  October,  1818,  the  £ast  India 
Company's  ship  lay  at  anchor,  in 
Languo  Roads,  with  a  healthy  crew, 
one  hundred  strong,  and  the  wind 
on  shore.  One  night  the  wind 
changed  to  a  land  breeze,  and  in  the 
space  of  an  hour  and  half  afterwards, 
seven  of  the  sailors,  who  slept  on 
deck,  were  taken  ill  of  cholera.  Mr. 
Horslay,  with  that  good  sense  which 
characterizes  him,  ordered  the  whole 
crew  to  go  below,  and  the  ports  to 
be  closed.  Thus  were  all  the  ship's 
company  exposed,  in  a  confined  air,  to 
the  animal  effluvia  of  seven  diseased 
persons,  yet  not  one  new  case  oc- 
curred, after  the  crew  were  removed 
from  the  deck.  Two  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  the  above  facts  ;  first, 
that  the  cause  of  cholera  is  some- 
times connected  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  that  cause  cannot  be  elec- 
tricity, otherwise  the  deck  of  the  ship 
could  be  no  shelter:  secondly,  that 
tlie  exlialations  from  cholera  patients, 
cannot  convey  the  disease  to  others. 
It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  all 
the  East  Indian  cotton,  which  has 
entered  our  markets  these  last  fifteen 
years,  is  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  all  the  egesta  of  cholera  pa- 
tients, the  dust  of  which  has  been, 
during  that  period,  respired  by  the 
cotton  spinners  with  absolute  impu- 
nity. It  was  from  the  belief,  that 
cholera  cannot  be  propagated  from 
person  to  person  on  board  ship,  that 
an  Indian  practitioner,  when  the 
quarantine  was  enforced  last  year, 
said,  that  if  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
gave  one  year's  revenue  of  the  em- 
pire, as  a  piemium  to  import  the 
cholera  in  a  Baltic  vessel,  they 
would  not  procure  one  case  before  the 
month  of  November. 

The  contagionists  admit,  that  in- 
fectious disorders  require  considera- 
ble time  to  pass  from  one  individual 
to  another,  but  in  the  East  this  epi- 


demic  does  not  follow  this  law  of 
contagion;  it  faUs  upon  a  community 
like  a  shower  of  grape-shot.  It  was 
decided  in  the  King  of  Siam's  Council, 
that  it  is  caused  by  a  monster,  which 
might  be  scared  from  his  coast,  by 
making  a  horrific  noise :  he  marched 
out  against  it,  at  the  head  of  50,000 
subjects,  but  he  lost  5000  in  one  day, 
and  returned  vanquished  from  the 
campaign. 

A  Persian  gentleman  observed  to 
one  of  my  friends,  **  we  were  ap- 
prised that  the  cholera  was  in  Shiraz, 
by  finding  one  morning,  when  we 
awoke,  that  it  had  carried  off  two 
thousand  inhabitants  the  nightbefore." 
Perhaps  there  might  be  a  little  Orient- 
alism in  this  statement,  but  smaller 
numbers  will  better  illustrate  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  it  to 
pass  from  man  to  man  by  contagion. 
Even  su{^sing  that  the  first  man 
taken  ill  on  board  the  Warren  Has- 
tings infected  the  other  six  sailors, 
how  came  the  whole  seven  to  lose  the 
power  of  infecting  the  rest  of  the 
crew  when  carried  below  ?  The  right 
wing  of  a  King's  regiment,  on  its  route 
to  Cawnore,  encamped  one  night  oa 
the  banks  of  a  river;  and  the  first 
thing  done  next  morning  was  to  con« 
sign  two  ofiicers  and  eight  privates 
to  the  grave.  The  first  person  taken 
ill  was  an  officer,  who  lay,  down  in 
his  tent  to  die,  therefore  he  could  not 
have  infected  the  soldiers.  "  In  1827, 
we  marched,"  says  Major  Robinson, 
"  from  Trichimopoly  for  Bellooy,  and 
^though  we  passed  through  a  consider- 
able portion  of  country  where  the 
disease  prevailed,  we  had  not  a  case 
during  the  march ;  but  of  a  small 
detachment  which  followed  us  a 
month  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  the 
officer  and  nearly  half  his  men  died 
near  Baugapilly."  Indeed,  it  is  so 
common  for  a  regiment  or  a  ship  to 
lose  a  number  of  men  the  first  day 
this  disease  begins,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dweU  on  a  fact  so  noto- 
rious. 

But  not  only  is  sufiicient  time  to 
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propagate    the    spasmodic    cholera 
^waating,  but  the  rapidity  of  recovery 
from  it  equally  militates  against  the 
idea  of  its  being  contagious.     It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  patient, 
on  the  very  verge  of  existence  one 
hour,  and  nearly  well  the  next :  '  or, 
to  use  the  phrase  often  quoted,  "  the 
dead  man  rose  and  walked  away." 
Can'  a  patient,  labouring  under  any  of 
the  contagious  diseases  to  which  the 
epidemic    has  been    compared,    be 
made  to  rise  and  walk  away  in  this 
manner  ?  All  the  infectious  disorders 
with  which  I  am  acquamted,  require, 
under  the  most  judicious  treatment, 
some  considerable  time  before  their 
influence  can  be  expelled  from  the^ 
human  body,  and  a  healthy  action 
re-established  in  the  organs  affected ; 
yet  the  spasmodic  cholera,  which  as- 
suls  every  nerve,  artery,  viscus,  mus- 
cle, and  membrane  of  the  body,  may 
be  eradicated  in  an  hour. 

From  the  above  facts,  and  number- 
less others  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  neither  the  effluvia 
nor  egesta  of  choleric  patients  com- 
municate the  disease  ;  that  it  cannot 
be  propagated  in  ships,  like  other 
contagions,  otherwise  the  East  India- 
men  must  have  imported  it  fourteen 
years  ago ;  and  that  the  cause  of  it 
is  sometimes  in  the  air,  oftener  in 
the  earth,  on  the  surface  of  which  it 
chalks  out  for  itself  temporary  mor- 
bific boundary  lines,  which  no  human 
power  can  vary  or  controul.    There 
are  some  men's  minds  so  constituted, 
that  when  any  two  -occurrences  hap- 
pen simultaneously,  it  is  immediately 
argued  that  they  stand  in  the  mutual 
relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and 
effect.      It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
the  spasmodic  cholera  to  change  its 
limits  in  a  thickly  peopled  country, 
without    some    qf    its     inhabitants 
moving  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  disease ;  and  an  unhappy  traveller 
who  sinks  under  it.  is  reproached  as 
the  cause  of  the  public  calamity.    If 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  who  are 


all  attacked  by  an  epidemic  catarrh* 
on  the  arrival  of  every  vessel  from  the 
main  land,  reasoned  in  this  manner, 
they  ought  to  cut  off  all  intercourse 
wiUi  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  save 
themselves  from  influenza.   Not  con- 
tent with  accusing  the  Indian  Medical 
Staff  of  being  sunk  in  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  of  more  than  Bcetian  stupidi- 
ty, and  of  causing  the  spasmodic  cholera 
to  ravage  Europe,  from  their  culpable 
neglect  of  duty,    the   coutagionista 
liberally  applaud  their  own  knowledge 
of  science  and  logic.    The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  their  logic,   only 
worthy  of  being  refuted,  because  it 
is  often  repeated  in  conversation : — 
•*  Formerly,"  say  they,  "  small  pox 
and    measles    were   considered   not 
contagious ;    the    Indian  practition- 
ers   think    the  same    of  spasmodic 
cholera;     small    pox    and    measles 
are  contagious,   ergo   the    spasmo* 
die  cholera  is  contagious  also."     This 
reasoning,     applied     syllogistically, 
would,   with    equal    facility,    prove 
sabre-cuts  and  gun-shot  wounds  con- 
tagious, precisely  because  naval  and 
military  surgeons  think  the  reverse. 

My  opinions  on  spasmodic  cholera 
have  not  been  formed  without  much 
reflection;  nor  are  they  of  recent 
date,  got  up  to  serve  a  purpose ; 
they  were  recorded  in  French  in 
1821,  and  in  English  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  and  though  no  contagionist, 
I  then  stated  that  Europe  may  likely 
come  under  its  dreadful  scourge. 
The  event  has  happened ;  and  now 
that  the  epidemic  is  here,  and  judging 
from  its  previous  history,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  prove  only  a  tem- 
porary visitation,  as  it  seems  to  ob- 
serve the  same  erratic  and  capricious 
progress  in  Europe  that  it  did  in  the 
Bast.  In  the  above  remarks,  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Indian  Medical  Staff 
as  being  unanimously  non-contagion* 
ists ;  and  tDl  the  alarm  was  sounded 
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from  Europe,  there  were  none  in 
Bengal,  one  or  two  in  Madras,  and 
three  or  four  at  Bomhay,  who  beUeved 
in  its  contagion ;  and  to  this  hour  I 
know  not  one  contagionist  among  all 
my  Indian  friends. 
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Lwdcn,  Saturday,  March  17,  1832. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA. 

Thb  total  number  of  cases  of  cho- 
lera, March  14th,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  is  6,144,  and  the  deaths 
l,892.We  should  like  to  see  the  total 
of  the  cases  of  fever  during  the  same 
period,  since  the  appearance  of  epi- 
demic cholera,  with  the  number  of 
deaths,  which  we  are  convinced  would 
equal  the  numbers  and  mortality  of 
the  former. 

The  nonsensical  mandate  addres- 
sed to  medical  practitioners,  com- 
manding them  to  report  all  cases  in 
anywise  resembling  cholera,  is  now 
modified  by  another  order,  "  issued 
to  prevent  misconception  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  cases  to 
be  included  in  the  reports,*'  and  it  is 
said  that  cholera  is  charHcterized  by 
the  following  symptoms : — "  A  purg- 
ing and  vomiting  of  fluids,  neither 
feculent  nor  biHous,  with  cramps  and 
prostration — ^to  which,  in    extreme 


ca«es,  lure  added  a  ooldntos  and  thir- 
ering,  and  lividity  of  the  surfece, 
particularly  of  the  extremities,  with 
pulsatioft  of  the  wrist,  and  suppres- 
sion of  urine."  All  these  symptoms 
will  not  be  found  in  extreme  cases » 
and  it  ia  observed  that  children  are 
seldom  attacked  with  cramps.  The 
expense  of  the  Cholera  Boards  is 
£644  per  months  or  £7,728  per 
annum  • 

Hie  discussions  at  our  Medical  So- 
cieties are  mere  repetitions,  and  ge« 
nerally  devoid  of  interest.  The  only 
novel  feature  elicited  during  the 
week,  was  the  comparison  of  cases 
related  by  Dr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds, 
and  said  to  have  happened  from  1822 
to  1829,  which  presented  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic. Dr.  Welshman,  of  Kennington, 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
physician  in  tlie  metropolis,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  strictest  veracity,  has  re- 
peatedly declared  at  the  London 
Medical  Society,  that  he  had  sees  a 
cholera  as  fatal  and  as  general  as  the 
present,  thirty  years  ago.  Those 
who  advocate  the  existence. of  a  new 
disease  are,  almost  without  exception, 
rising  men,  whose  standing  is  from 
12  to  15  years — a  period  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
pronounce  oracularly  upon  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  epidemic  cholera 
which  has  appeared  at  different  pe- 
riods in  this  country. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
new  association  of  that  faculty,  whose 
object  is  a  more  minute  investigation 
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of  cholera,  are  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be 
able  in  our  next  number  to  report  the 
result  of  their  inquiries. 

Notwithstanding  the  ominous  fore- 
bodings of  the  alarmists,  the  disease 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  distressed 
poor  who  xeside  in  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts. No  new  cases  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera have  been  fiibricated  during  the 
week» 


BARON  DUPUYTREN'S  LECTURES. 


Our  arrangements  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  consecutive 
course  of  the  lectures  now  in  the 
course  of  delivery  by  the  first  sur- 
geon in  France,  or  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  We  shall  commence  them  in 
our  next. 


MR.  GUTHRIE'S  LECTURES. 

Thbsb  valuable  lectures,  which  are 
now  being  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  which  are 
numerously  attended,  will  appear  re- 
gularly in  this  Journal  in  future.  As 
they  have  hithreto  been  on  the  Hu- 
man and  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Eye,  we  declined  inserting  them; 
but  as  the  learned  Professor  has  now 
commenced  with  the  Diseases,  and  as 
his  experience  is  most  extensive  at 
the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  and  in  private  practice,  his 
opinions  must  prove  highly  instructive 
to  our  junior  readers. 


March  8,  1882. 

Dr.  Maton,  V,  p.  in  the  Chair. 
The  bequel  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hairs  paper  "  on 
the  ratio  which  exists  between  respiration  and 
Irritability  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  on 
hybernation,"  was  read.  Various  presents 
were  announced,  among  which  was  a  manu- 
script copy  of  Dr.  Black's  lectures,  taken  by 
the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Dr. 
James  Clark  and  Dr.  Hope  were  proposed  a« 
candidates  for  admission. 
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March  13,  1832. 


Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
His  Lordship  announced  the  presentation  of 
many  splendid  works  by  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  ordinary 
business  was  disposed  of,  his  Lordship  ob- 
served that  he  was  sure  the  society  would  hear 
with  much  pleasure  the  inaugural  address  of 
a  gentleman,  whose  appointment  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction — he  meant  the  learned 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Ryan,  who 
would  now  deliver  his  lecture. 

The  lecture  was  delivered,  and  will  be 
found  in  a  preceding  page.  The  society  then 
adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  24th  instant 


lUnlfon  f&AxtA  docut^. 

March  5th  and  12M. 

The  debates  at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the 
society  were  on  cholera,  and  differed  in  no 
respect  from  those  of  the  Westminster  Medi-> 
cal  Society,  which  are  inserted  in  a  former 
page.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  them. 


LIST  OF  BOORS. 

Hancock  on  Cholera  and  Pestilence;  or 
the  nitrous  oxide  as  a  remedy,  &c. ;  to  which 
are  added  remarks  on  the  Piruba,  or  native 
oil  of  laurel ;  and  a  hint  for  placing  the  do- 
mestic vapour  bath  within  the  power  of  the 
poorest  families.  Sherwoodj  Gilbert,  aod 
Piper:  1832. 
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Remarks  on  the  Anatdmy  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Althorp,  and  given  to 
the  Members  of  either  House,  on  their  per- 
sonal or  written  application  to  the  publisher ; 
by  G.  J.  Guthrie,  F.R.S.  London:  Sams. 
1832.  pp.  8. 

Dr.  Townsend's  Chart  of  the  Physical 
Signs  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs.  1832.  Lon- 
-don :  J.  Taylor. 

Lectures  on  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  as  delivered  at 
Guy*s  Hospital.  By  J.  Blundell,  M.D. 
1832.  12mo.  pp.420.     London:  Field  and 

Bull 

I 

A  Treatise  on  Obstructed  and  Inflikmed 
Hernia,  and  on  Mechanical  Obstruction  of 
the  Bowels  internally  ;  2nd  edition,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  additional  cases  and 
observations ;  illustrated  by.  diagrams ;  and 
also  strictures  on  the  remarks  of  reviewers. 
By  Henry  Stevens,  M.R.C.S.  London: 
1831.     8vo.  pp.  214. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Mechanic  In- 
stitution, on  Cholera ;  by  Sir  Anthony 
Carlile. 


STQTICB   TO    CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from 
Dr.  Tuthill,  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Dr.  Blicke, 
Mr.  U.  West,  Mr,  Bowie,  Mr.  Sheldrake, 
Mr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Mercator,  Gracchus, 
Anii^ Humbug,  An  AntioContagionist,  A 
Contagionist,  A  Friend  to  the  Central  Board 
of  Health,  A  Member  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  Mary-le-bone,  Rusticus,  Civis, 
Paracelsus,  Edincnsis,  Pharmacopulus,  Jj,  An 
Assistant,  Anglicus,  Fairplay,  An  Admirer  of 
De  Foe,  A  Friend  to  Mr.  Thackrah,-A  Stu- 
dent of  King's  College,  and  a  Friend  of  the 
Church ;  each  of  which  will  be  attended  to. 

The  immense  number  of  letters  we  receive 
fluring  each  week,  renders  it  totally  impos- 
sible for  us  to  send  written  replies ;  but  all 
are  impartially  noticed. 

Mercator. — We  are  much  obliged  for  the 
hint ;  it  will  be  attended  to. 

Gracchus. — "  To  err,  is  human ;  to  forgive, 
divine." 

Anti- Humbug. — The  bubble  has  burst — 
no  sophistry  can  prevail.  T-he  eyes  of  the 
profession  and  public  are  opened. 

Anti-Contagionist. — It  was  certainly  very 
Tortunate  that  cholera  appeared  in  Sunder- 
land on  the  return  of  the  three  medical  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  from  the 
Continent  The  weakness  of  the  party  is 
seen  by  the  proclamation,  calling  on  medical 
men  to  report  aU  coses  in  any  way  resem- 
bling cholera. 


A  Contagionist — ^We  are  ftilly  prepared 
to  maintain  our  opinion,  if  100  new  cases 
occurred  daily;  and  we  ask,  what  exempts 
medical  men  from  the  disease  f 

A  Friend  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health. 
— Will  our  correspondent  have  the  kindness 
to  state  his  daily  pay  as  Familiar  of  the 
Board,  and  will  he  communicate  his  name 
and  address  ? 

•  A  Member  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
Mary-le-bone. — This  writer  little  dreams  of 
the  facts  communicated  to  us;  the  less  he 
says  the  better. 

Rusticus. — Fudge  J 

Civis. — The  parishes  must  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  Boards  of  Health. 

Paracelsus. — We  admit  that  three^fonrths 
of  the  works  on  cholera  might  be  burned. 

Edinensis. — We  have  Written  to  the  able 
and  justly  celebrated  Professor,  and  should 
he  accede  to  our  request,  he  will  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  sdence  and  humanity. 

Pharmacopolus. — The  Hall  dare  not  op- 
pose chemists  'and  druggists,  who  will  and 
may  prepare  prescriptions  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. 

^.^-Such  a  proceeding  is  illegal,  and 
would  be  punishable  by  a  year's  imprison- 
ment,  at  least. 

See  Wrapper,  p.  2,  for  continuation  of 
Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c 

LITERARY   INTBLLIOENCS. 

Mr.  James's  work  on  Inflammation ;  re- 
written, enlarged,  and  very  much  improved, 
will  appear  early  -in  AprUf 


On  the<20th  ultimo,  at  Horocastle,  Lincoln- 
shire, Samnel  TreYor,  Esq.  sufceon,  aged  84. 
— On  the  lat  instant,  at  North  Walsam,  Not- 
fulk,  after  a  short  illness,  R.  H.  Gibson,  Esq. 
aurgeon,  aged  88. — On  Satiirclay  last,  at  bis 
residence,  in  Dalton-^quare,  Lancaster,  deep- 
'\y  and  universally  Regretted,  David  Campbell^ 
Esq..  M.  D.  ageil  83.— -At  Ejthofne,  on  the 
0th  ult.  of  apoplexy,  Mr.  John  Jeken  Ken- 
nett,  surgeon ;  a  man  dieftenredly  esceemed 
and  respected.^-]  8  ult.  in  Newgate-street, 
deservedly  respected,  I^.  Edward  Smilek, 
BureeoD,  one  of  the  oMeaC  prafeasional  at- 
tendants of  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. — Same 
day,  at  the  Shieldfleld,  deaervedly  respected* 
Richard  Buidon^  £aq»  aifsd  76— -Saddenl3r, 
on  Tuesday  evenirtg,  the  7lh  nit.  at  his 
house  in  Sum«ief4iill,  in  the  76ih  year  of  his 
age,  Edward  Walsh,  M.D.,  for  many  years 
Physioianto  the  Foroesr-On  the  5th  Inatan't, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  thektePr.  Erasmtis  Dar- 
win, (author  of  The  Betanical  Gardens 
Zwmamwi  and  oUmt  poetka^  and  |x>pular 
works ),  of  the  Priory,  ip  Derbyshire,  aged  84. 
.—Mr.  W.  H.  ThoiDton,  surgeoBi  Stroud. 
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Sfto^al  CoVUcfi  of  ^urgeoni^. 

LECTURES 

ON  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  of  the  EYE. 

DELIVERED   BY 

G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.C.S, 
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Mr.  President, 
As  I  hare  occupied  so  much  of  your  time 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  not  only  in 
Hian,  but  in  birds,  beasto,  and  fishes,  I  shall 
take  up  as  little  as  possible  with  my  observa- 
tions on  the  physiology,  respecting  which 
there  is  as  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
there  is  with  regard  to  its  minute  anatomy. 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  man  is  not  directly  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  vision,  it  is  a  little  more  to 
the  inside ;  the  real  axis  of  the  eye  leads  to 
the  central  foramen  of  Soemmering,  and  there 
is  a  dispute  aaiMg  philosophers  whether  this 
Ibramea  if  the  spot  which  enables  us  to  see. 
The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  well  known 
to  be  insensible,  but  I  believe  that  other  parts 
of  the  retina  possess  the  power  of  vision  as 
well  as  the  yellow  spol  of  Soemmering,  from 
the  (act,  that  vision  has  been  restored  when 
I  have  made  openings  in  various  parts  of  the 
iris,  the  axis  of  which  openings  did  not  lead 
to  that  part  of  the  retina.  Some  have  placed 
the  seat  of  vision  in  the  choroid  coat,  and 
others  in  the  vitreous  humour.  It  will  be 
found  very  difllcult  to  reconcile  all  of  these 
points,  or  indeed  any  of  them ;  they  are 
still  open  for  future  investigation.  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  sensible  part  of  the  retina.  The 
•ye  is  a  dioptric  instrument,  transmitting  the 
rays  of  light,  and  refracting  them  to  a  given 
focus ;  as  the  light  advances  in  a  cone,  the 
diverging  rays  would  be  lost  but  for  a  certain 
process,  vis.  that  of  refraction.  The  diverging 
rays  of  light  passing  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
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medium,  vis.  through  the  cornea,  are  bent 
inwards  or  refracted ;  with  this  obliquity  they 
pass  on  to  the  crystalline  lens,  at  which  part 
a  still  further  refraction  takes  place,  which 
is  continued  through  the  vitreous  humour, 
until  the  whole  rays  meet  at  one  point,  which 
is  called  the  focus,  and  where  the  diverging 
rays  meet  the  central  ray  which  passed 
through  without  refraction  on  the  direct  axis 
of  the  eye.  When  rays  of  light  fall  on  the 
cornea  obliquely,  they  diverge  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  upper  ones  cross  and  become 
inferior,  the  lower  ones  take  the  opposite 
direction,  thus  representing  the  object  in- 
versely on  the  retina.  It  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  how  this  inverted  image  is  duly  re* 
presented  to  the  sensoriura,  so  that  we  see 
objects  as  they  really  are,  and  not  upside 
down.  If  the  ey6  is  not  perfect,  the  rays 
may  form  their  focus  anterior  to  the  foramen 
centrale,  or  beyond  it,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  in  either  case  that  vision  will  be  im- 
perfect. The  eye  is  under  tlie  control  of 
the  will,  and  has  its  time  of  rest,  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  independently 
of  sleep.  There  is  nothing .  more  common 
than  for  the  eye  to  appear  to  be  intensely 
gazing  at  people,  and  yet  not  to  see  them ; 
I  am  sure  I  may  say  so,  for  it  has  happened 
to  myself  very  frequently,  and  has  offended 
many  valuable  friends,  who  have  supposed 
that  I  meant  to  cut  them.  It  requires  an 
effort  to  draw  the  eye  from  this  state  of  ab- 
straction or  rest,  which  I  believe  is  accom- 
plished by  bringing  the  eye  forwards  by  the 
two  oblique  muscles,  when  the  eye  is  further 
fixed  by  the  four  recti  muscles,  their  tendi- 
nous expansion  tending  also  to  make  pres- 
sure on  the  ball,  and  to  alter  its  form.  Sir 
Everard  Home  says,  that  the  cornea  is  made 
more  prominent,  and  the  eye  is  thus  enabled 
to  refract  a  little  more  than  before ;  others 
deny  this,  and  aver  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  such  alteration. 
It  is  more  probable  that  this  process,  which  is 
called  adjustment,  takes  place  internally,  the 
pressure  of  the  tendinous  expansion  giving 
that  support  which  is  requisite  for  its  per- 
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formance.  The  striated  fibres  at  the  back 
part  of  the  uvea  of  the  iris  are  supposed,  by 
other  philosophers,  to  draw  forwards  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  with  them  the  vitreous 
humour  and  the  crystalline  lens,  changing 
and  altering  the  situation  if  not  the  form  of 
both  by  this  action  ;  whilst  those  changes  in 
the  motion  of  the  pupil  are  going  on  to  which 
I  alluded  at  suchjength  when  on  the  motion 
and  sympathies  of  the  iris. 

The  eye,  when  naturally  fotmed,  Is  a  per- 
fect instrument  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended ;  the  individual  sees  things  dis- 
tinctly when  held  at  a  proper  distance,  which 
is  called  iU  focus,  and  by  a  little  adjustment  of 
the  eye  it  is  rendered  capable  of  perceiving 
objects  at  a  further  distance.  Many  per- 
sons, however,  cannot  see  at  that  further 
distance,  and  these  are  called  myopic.  I 
believe  that  this  state  of  the  eye  usually 
commences  about  the  age  of  13  or  14. 
About  the  time  of  puberty,  a  particular 
change  takes  place  in  the  eye,  which  gives  to 
it  a  greater  rcfractile  power  j  it  is  said  that  it 
existed  before,  but  was.  not  discovered,  which 
I  very  much  doubt  Mothers  are  usually 
attentive  to  the  pleasures  of  their  children, 
and  soon  find  out  when  they  cannot  see  a 
cow  or  a  tree  at  the  proper  distance,  or  a 
letter  in  their  book.  At  the  age  alluded  to 
the  child  stoops,  and  when  corrected,  says  it 
cannot  see  unless  it  does  so,  and  the  fact  of 
short-sightedness  becomes  evident  Glasses 
are  the  only  remedy  when  the  thing  is  esta- 
blished, but  if  the  change  was  early  perceived, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  application  of 
a  leech  every  night  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  omitted  and  again  resumed,  might 
have  a  good  effect  in  preventing  what  appears 
a  too  rapid  development  of  certain  parts  of 
the  organ.  As  persons  advance  in  life,  they 
begin  to  find  that  they  cannot  read  so  well 
at  the  same  distance  as  before ;  and  this  too 
comes  on  at  a  particular  period,  generally 
between  40  and  50.  If  you  try  them,  you 
will  find  that  they  can  see  very  well  at  a 
proper  distance  ;  and  this  many  people,  more 
especially  literary  people,  and  those  who 
have  studied  optics,  will  find  out  for  them- 
selves. In  this  case  the  eye  has  lost  a  part 
of  its  refractile  power ;  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  cornea  has  become  flatter,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  it  i  a  change  is  going  on  in 
the  eye  at  that  time  analogous,  but  in  an 
inverse  manner  to  that  which  took  place  in 
childhood.  This  you  also  remedy  much  by 
glasses.  If  you  wish  for  further  information 
on  this  subject,  you  may  read  Dr.  Kitchener's 
work  with  advantage,  not  that  on  Cookery, 
but  his  Art  of  Preserving  Sight ;  the  inform- 
ation is  conveyed  In  a  pleasing  as  well  u 
useful  manner.  In  choosing  glasses,  you 
must  take  those  which  do  not  cause  you  to 
•ee  objects  larger,  but  merely  brings  them 
before  you  as  heretofore.  At  the  end  of  every 

ur  or  five  years  it  will  be  necessary   to 
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be  getting  older,  and  a  glass  of  36  inches 
focus  must  be  changed  for  one  of  30. 

With  these  cursory  observations,  Sir,  I 
shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  which 
Wduld  require  a  separate  course  of  itself,  and 
shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the  thousand  and 
one  diseases  of  the  eye — as  we  are  told  there 
are — and  shall  commence  with  the  most  se- 
rious ;  and  first  of-^ 

-     INFtAMMATIOH. 

General  inflammation  of  the  eye-hall  may  be 
either  simple  or  specific;  simple  when  it  arises 
from  common  causes,  or  specific  when  it 
arises  from  some  peculiar  cause  in  the  sys- 
tem.    It  may  be  acute,  passive,  or  chrome. 

Simple  idiopathic  infiammation  of  the  eye- 
ball generally  arises  from  exposure  to  cold, 
the  most  common  cause  of  all  inflammations. 
It  generally  affects  the  sclerotic  and  choroid 
coats,  subsequently  the  cornea^  and  to  a  cer- 
tain ^extent,  the  other  parts  of  the  eye;  It 
has  generally  been  considered  that  this  in- 
flammation is  of  a  rheumatic  kind,  because 
certain  signs,  indicative  of  rheumatism,  are 
present  I  have  shewn  that  the  sclerotica  it 
a  fibrous  structure ;  and  all  fibrous  parts 
when  subjected  to  inflammation,  give  rise  to  a 
pain  of  a  peculiar  kind,  increasing  at  certain 
times  in  the  evening  and  at  night  rather  than 
in  the  day,  whence  the  inflammation  has 
been  considered  specific.  When  inflamma- 
tion takes  place  in  the  periosteum,  whith  is 
likewise  fibrous,  the  pain  is  nocturnal,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  these  nocturnal  pains 
indicate  the  presence  of  venereal  disease,  but 
I  believe  that  such  pains  always  occur  in  in- 
flammation of  the  periosteum,  whether  vene- 
real or  otherwise.  The  same  was  supposed 
to  obtain  in  rheumatism ;  and  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sclerotica  has  also  pain  increased 
at  night,  it  was  supposed,  on-  these  grounds 
principally,  to  be  rheumatic,  but,  I  believe* 
without  good  reason. 

When  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  are 
inflamed,  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  which 
is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  but  not 
confined  to  it  alone,  and  extends  around  the 
brow,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  in  the  malar  bone,  and  in  the  inside 
of  the  nose ;  the  pain  is  often  excruciating, 
and  is  the  worst  pain  either  patient  or  sur- 
geon can  have  to  deal  with.  It  indicates  in- 
flammation affecting  the  sclerotic  coat,  attends 
infiammation  of  the  choroid  and  of  the  iris, 
and  accompanies  all  chronic  alteration  of 
these  structures  ;  when  it  has  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  mischief  always  takes 
place,  and  it  is  followed  either  by  total  blind- 
ness, or  defect  of  vision.  There  is  a  peculiar 
fact  as  regards  this  pain  in  chronic  cases, 
which  is,  that  it  continues  as  long  as  any 
sight  remains,  but  when  vision  is  totally  lost 
the  pain  disappears,  and  the  loss  of  one,  and 
the  departure  of  the  other,  are  nearly  coevaL 
This  shews  the  sympathy  that  exists  between 
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the  organ  of  vision  and  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  This  pain,  whenever  it  exists,  is 
always  accompanied  by  defective  vision. 
If  you  loolc  at  the  sclerotica,  you  will  perceive 
that  it  has  lost  its  peculiar  whiteness;  the 
vessels  are  full  of  blood,  passing  in  straight 
lines  towards  the  cornea,  the  diverging  ves- 
sels meeting  near  that  point;  in  acute  inflam- 
mation they  advance  directly  to  the  cornea; 
in  the  chronic  state  they  stop  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  leaving  a  distinct  line  around 
it.  The  Conjunctiva  covering  the  sclerotica, 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  inflammation, 
its  secretion  becomes  thiclcened;  the  lacrymal 
gland  also  becomes  irritated,  and  an  increased 
flow  of  tears  takes  place,  but  not  that  violent 
lacrymation  which  occurs  in  other  inflamma- 
tions, for  the  eye  occasionally  is  hot  and  dry ; 
there  is  also  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
meibomian  glands.  The  red  appearance  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  can  be  readily 
distinguished  &om  each  other;  the  vessels  of 
the  sclerotica  pass  in  straight  lines,  are  of  A 
pink  colour,  ahd  immoveable — ^while  the  con- 
junctiva exhibits  always  the  vessels  reticu- 
lated, red,  not  pink  colour ;  and  on  moving 
the  eye  they  are  perceived  to  roll.  The 
cornea  has  not,  from  the  first,  its  natural 
transpi^rency,  it  never  has,  in  fact,  in  internal 
inflammations,  and  is  more  or  less  muddy,  as 
well  as  the  aqueous  humour.  The  iris, 
shortly  after  the  inflammation  has  shewn 
itself,  will  be  perceived  to  have  undergone  a 
very  evident  change.  I  have  said  that  it 
changes  from  its  natural  colour  when  more 
blood  is  sent  to  it  than  usual ;  the  blue  eye 
becomes  greenish,  or  of  a  faded  gooseberry 
colour;  the  dark  one  a  red  brown,  flf  the  in- 
flammation is  confined  to  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid,  and  the  iris  is  not  affected,  the  pupil 
does  not  feel  the  influence  of  the  change  of 
colour  in  the  iris  ;  but  when  the  iris  is  really 
inflamed,  the  pupil  is  always  contracted,  but 
in  this  case  the  pupil  becomes  dilated  in  con- 
sequence of  pressure  from  behind ;  and  this 
is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis,  as  in- 
dicating the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

As  the  inflammation  proceeds,  a  change 
takes  place  under  the  conjunctiva ;  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  sclerotica,  and  a  fluid  is  inter- 
posed, which  constitutes  chemosis,  and  this 
deserves  great  attention.  When  the  sclero- 
tica is  inflamed  it  throws  out  a  fluid ;  the  fluid 
is  partly  serous,  partly  albuminous,  and  occa- 
sionally is  more  solid.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  erysipelatous  >Dr  rheumatic,  the  con- 
junctiva then  appears  like  a  bladder  filled 
with  water,  is  transparent,  and  ought  in  such 
case  always  to  be  treated  by  stimulants. 

The  conjunctiva  swells,  and  overlays  the 
cornea,  to  the  edge  of  which  it  is  too  firmly 
attached  to  be  separated,  so  that  the  cornea 
can  only  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  or 
hole  thus  formed,  instead  of  appearing  a  con- 
vex  body.  The  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva 
now  becomes  at  first  like  coagulable  lymph 
floating  in  serum,  and  then  more  puriform  in 


diarActer  ,*  this  collects  in  the  eup  fohtied  by 
the  conjunctiva,  and  when  it  is  washed  out 
the  cornea  appears  opake,  and  when  it  has 
gone  thus  fiir,  I  believe  that  nothing  can 
save  the  eye.  This  is  the  course  of  general 
inflammation  of  the  eye-ball ;  ft  will  be  mo-> 
dified  by  various  causva. 

Treatm«wt,^*'Th\B  disease  is  one  which 
runs  its  course,  to  the  destruction  of  the  organ* 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  requires  a 
corresponding  vigour  of  treatment  to  prevent 
so  unfortunate  an  occurrence.  If  the  patient 
is  seen  beft)re  chemosis  has  tak6n  place  to 
any  extent,  and  whilst  the  cornea  is  trans- 
parent,  it  is  likely  that  the  eye  will  be  saved  | 
but  if  the  cornea  is  muddy,  the  cheinosia 
considerable,  and  the  patient  scarcely  able  to 
see,  it  will  generally  be  lost^  in  consequence 
of  the  cornea  sloughing.  From  a  simple 
diminution  of  transparency,  it  becoinei 
opaque,  of  an  ash  colour,  and  Loses  its  life  t 
during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain,  the 
patient  feels  as  if  something  had  burst,  the 
eye-lids  fill  with  water,  and  instantaneous 
relief  is  the  result.  On  examination,  we  can 
perceive  where  the  slough  has  given  wayi 
through  which  opening  the  aqueous  humour 
has  been  evacuated ;  the  cornea  is  flattened. 
I'  have  sometimes  seen  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cornea  slough  out  at  once;  it  is  more 
common  for  it  to  do  so  in  part ;  It  is  much 
more  rare  to  find  merely  a  rent,  with  the 
iris  lying  against  it;  through  all  of  which 
openings,  however  made,  it  eventually  pro- 
trudes. 

The  disease  being  idiopathic,  soon  gives 
rise  to  constitutional  symptoms,  the  pulse 
quickens,  becomes  fhller  and  stronger,  and 
the  symptomatic  fever  augments  the  other 
evils  under  which  the  patient  labours.  To 
cure  these,  or  even  to  prevent  mischief,  blood 
must  be  drawn  largely  and  generally ;  bleed- 
ing is  the  sheet  anchor  on  which  we  must 
depend,  and  it  may  be  done  from  the  arm,  or 
from  the  temporal  artery,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  marked  effect,  vis.  syncope,  and  unless  a 
quantity  of  blood  be  drawn  before  it  supers 
venes,  the  inflammation  will  not  be  subdued ; 
frbm  twenty  to  forty  ounces  will  not  be  too 
much,  and  if  the  pain  returns  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  the  bleeding  must  be  repeated  to 
a  less  extent,  and  the  blood  may  now  be ' 
drawn  from  the  angular  vein,  or  by  cupping 
on  the  temple.  I  rely  much,  after  this,  on  a 
regular  drain  being  kept  up  by  the  appllca  • 
tion  of  leeches  in  relays  of  six  or  eight  at  a 
time  (none  being  placed  on  the  upper  eye- 
lid) until  the  pain  is  removed. 
.  The  next  best  remedy  is  the  colchicum. 
I  prefer  the  wine  of  the  root,  and  in  an  ex- 
treme case  of  this  kind  I  give  3j  every  two 
hours  for  three  doses,  and  then  every  four 
hours,  with  a  little  magnesia,  until  the  effect 
of  it  is  produced,  particularly  purging  and 
great  prostration;  it  is  a  powerful  remedy, 
and  should  be  used  cautiously.  Or  rather 
watched  carefully  \  bat  it  mast  be  given  cffise* 
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tiTely  if  it  is  to  laye  the  ot^d.  It  is  ten  timss 
more  ysiuaMe  aa  a  remedy  than  tartar  eme* 
tic,  which  has  been  so  much  lauded^  but 
which,  in  my  opinion,  does  harm  when  it 
▼omits,  aad  Uittle  good  when  it  only  nau- 
seates. I  rarely  ha.Pe  reeourse  to  it  in  acute 
disease,  except  as  a  diaphoretic,  although  I 
consider  -it  of  great  vakte  in  many  chronic 
complaints  as  an  emetic.  Calomel  and  opium 
are  Tery  *  elective  in  relieving  pain,  and 
whilst  I  giive  -  the  oolch&cum  in  draught,  I 
order  tibe  other. two  in  pilU,  two  grains  of 
calomel  and  xme^tkird  of  a  gmin  of  oi^ium 
every  two  hours,  until  sleep  is  procured.  If 
ptyalism  takes  place  it  will  rather  do  good 
than  banB,  and  particularly  if  any  ulceration 
of  the, cornea  lias  occurred.  I  am,  I  beg  to 
be  understood,  speaking  of  males  in  the 
lower  class  of  life,  for  this  is  a  complaint  which 
rarely  takes  place  in  any  other.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  lemaks  even  in  the  middle  classes 
of  society^  and  Ihosein  the  lower  ranks  who 
suffer  from  a  disease  of  this  nature  may  in 
general  be  treated  similarly  to  males  of  their 
own  conditioB«  An  additional  grain  of  opium 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  at  night  to  pro- 
cure sleep  and  prevent  the  accession  of  pain, 
and  opium  finely  powdered  and  made  into 
a  sort  of  paate  may  be  applied  to  the  brow 
with  advantage ;  but  it  is  on  bleeding  you 
must  rely  to  effect  these  objects,  and  if  it 
is  not  done  by  the  end  of  the  second,  or 
at  all  events  the  third  day,  the  eye  will 
rarely  be  saved  from  disfiguration.  If 
the  chemosis  'form  a  cup  around  the  cornea, 
reducing  it  in  appearance  one  half,  and  ren- 
der! og  it  opaque,  the  eye  will  be  lost  It  is 
a  disease,  therefore,  which  must  be  cut  short 
in  the  beginning,  and  at  some  hazard  to  the 
constitution  of  tlie  patient ;  if  it  be  allowed 
to  go  on  with  little  assistance,  and  the  eye  is 
destroyed,  I  am  not  sure  the  patient  will  be 
as  well  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks^as  he  will  be  if  the  eye  be  saved  by 
very  .decided  treatment. 

In  oregard  to  local  applications,  I  simply 
use  Ihem  to  keep  the  part  clean ;  warm  ones 
generally  appear  to  be  most  grateful  and  to 
affevd  .most  ease,  and.  they  should  be  made 
of  opium,  or  other  narcotic  remedies.  When 
the  acdvQ  inflammation  has  been  removed, 
then  looal  appUcations  of  a  mildly  stimulat- 
ing nature  will  often  render  effective  service, 
with  •  regard  ^to  the  state  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  cfktmtu  Of  this  we  shall  speak  here- 
after* 


WcsTMINSTGR  HOSPITAL. — On  an  au- 
topsic  examination  of  a  man  who  had  been 
for  some  time  ujMcx  treatment  for  amaurosis, 
and  who  died,,  of  erytiipela^  of  the  head,  the 
optic  nervos  wei»>  Ibund:  flattened,  and  de- 
prived of  their  medulkiry  maUer  throughout 
their  whole  course. 
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Gentlemen, 

Caries  of  the  ipine,  is  generally  attended 
with  those  symptoms  which  usually  denote 
inflammation  going  on  in  a  diseased  b^ne, 
such,  for  instance,  as  pain,  &c  A  similar 
destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn is  a  disease  which  begins  in  thp  bodies 
of  the  bones.  It  generally  commences  £rst 
with  inflammation,  then  we  have  ulceration, 
which  is  succeeded  by  caries;  though  the 
spine  may  be  for  some  time  unaffected.  Pain 
and  inability  to  move  the  limb  are  generally 
the  first  symptoms  ;  darting  pains  are  felt  in 
the  extremities,  the  patient  loses,  as  it  were, 
all  controul  in  locomotion ;  matter  forms, 
and  extends  along  the  cellular  membrane; 
or  it  might  point  externally  by  abscess. 

Generally  this  disease  comes  on  very  insi- 
diously, and  spinal  curvature  developes  itself 
gradually,  and  exists  for  some  thne  before  it 
either  causes  pain  or  irritation  to  the  patient. 
As  the  disease  advances,  shooting  or  twitch- 
ing pains  are  experienced  by  tlie  patient; 
involuntary  movements  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani  and 
bladder,  and  a  deranged  state  of  the  system 
exists.  These  symptoms,  however,  do  not 
always  occur,  they  are  only  occasional ;  and 
though  this  disease  appears  so  foruudable,  thfi 
patient  gets  quite  rid  of  this  degcnerescence 
by  nature.  The  destruction  usually  takes  place 
in  front  of  the  column.  When  this  disease 
has  terminated,  it  sometimea  leaves  the  pa- 
tient greatly  deformed,  the  parts  having  been 
brought  into  contact  by  slight  ossification,  and 
leaving  an  angular  curvature  of  the  spine ; 
and  it  is  surprising  that  though  matters  are 
thus  arranged,  tlie  spinal  canal  is  not  in  the 
least  reduced  in  size,  consequently  there  is 
no  direct  pressure  made  on  it.  The  curvature 
in  these  cases,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  anr 
gular.  As  regards  the  treatment,  gootlemeu, 
in  such  cases,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  have  rest,  and  by  all  o^efnt 
to  be  kept  in  the  horizontal  position.  If 
there  be  pain  you  might  take  blood  ^way 
locally ;  the  diet  would  depend  upon  the  cogar 
stitution,  but  the  more  nourishing  (i^d^easy  pf 
digestion,  the  better.  ,  ,  , . ,    , 

Counter-irritation  is  highly  VAlu^Mf; , in 
this  affection, produced  either  by  tlic  antinio- 
nial  ointment,  moxa,  or  seton.  Tl^c  tarX.  ant. 
is  exceedingly  advantageous  in  removiug  the 
paralysis,  which  is  the  most  annoying  and 
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dangerous  symptom.  Where  the  constitution 
is  in  any  way  feeble  or  broken  dojivn,  either 
by  disease  or  dissipation  it  is  not  advisa- 
able  :  for  ins^incei  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous 
or  strumous  habit  of  body.  Where  the  indi- 
vidual is  feeble,  tonics  with  rest,  and  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  .w^l.bc)  yexy  advantageous.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  recommended  so  as  to  pre- 
vent curvature  'frotn  taking  place,  but  it  is 
decidedly  objectionable,  •  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
vents curvature  from  forming,  which  is  abso- 
lutely neeessery  in  order  to  perform  a  cure. 

The  case  is  called  paraplegia  when  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  is  paralysed,  owing  its 
origin  to  some  Injury  inflicted  on  the  spine, 
such  as  a  fall,  sprain,  blow,  &c.  But  it  is  asto- 
nIsMng  that  this  may  take  place  when  there 
has  been  no  apparent  cause,  and  in  such  cases 
it  will  be  requisite  for  you  to  attend  to  the 
head.  Hemiplegia  is  where  one  side  is  affect- 
ed at  a  time. 

Spina  Bifida^  ar  Dropsy  of  the  Spine. — This 
is  generally  the  product  of  some  malforma- 
tion in  the  spine.  The  part  has  very  often 
been  perforated  with  small  needles,  in  order 
to  evacuate  the  fluid  ;  however,  such  practice 
is  hardly  advisable,  unless  the  case  be  a  very 
favourable  one.  A  truss  has  also  been  re- 
commended, but  has  failed.  The  disease 
may  continue  till  the  adult  age,  though  very 
few  infants  who  become  the  subject  of  this 
disease  seldom  survive. 

Neuralgia. — Injuries  of  nerves  sometimes 
originate  from  being  divided  in  operations. 
You  all  of  course  are  aware  how  painful  and 
annoying  this  affection  is,  for  instance,  tic- 
dottlourettx.  These  affbctions  are  often  re- 
lieved by  soothing  applications  to  the  affected 
part.  Counter-irritation  is  very  valuable  in 
these  cases,  by  causing  irritation  over  the 
enrlgin  of  the  nerves,  which  supply  the 
aflfbcted  part  Tetanus  sometimes  supervenes 
aftirr  such  Injuries  ,*  and  in  books  it  is  stated, 
that  if  this  disease  does  not  come  on  at  the 
end  of  th(»  t^ird  week  after  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted, '  !t  will  not  appear  at  all ;  however, 
experience  has  taught  me  otherwise.  In  a 
man  who  was  a  patient  in  this  hospital  a 
short  time  ago  this  was  well  proved.  He  had 
received  an  injury,  and  after  three  weeks  he 
had  a  tetanic  motion  (for  I  can  call  it  nothing 
else)  of  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
and  which  extended  to  the  fkce.  It  was 
thougfht  for  some  time  to  he  assumed,  and  par* 
ticular  attention  was  directed  to  die  limb,  when 
the  convulsive  motion  was  as  great  as  ever. 
The  muscles,  daring  these  paroxysms,  were 
very  tense,  particularly  the  muscles  of  the 
tU^.  '  All  th^  remedies  recommended  were 
tifM  ih  hiil  ettse  without  much  effect  Some- 
t!tu<e«  h^  Would  improve  a  Ihtle,  and  at  others 
he  would  relapse  into  a  very  bad  'state,  and  so 
much  so  that  'at  times  I  hegan  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  his  death.  At  his  wish  he  left  the 
hospital  folr  the  country,  where  he  resided, 
stating  that  he  thought  pure  country  air  might 
eradicate  the  complaint    He  has  anived  in 


town,  and  has  been  seen  by  one  of  the  dressers, 
who  says  he  is  much  improved,  and  when  he  is 
able  will  walk  to  the  hospital  to  show  himself 
to  me. 

Sciatiea  is  alsoano^er  afliection  of  nerves, 
equally  troubleseme.  It  is  Hie  result  ofin« 
flamroation  of  nerves.  Mild  antiphlogistic 
means  are  often  very  advantageous.  Much 
depletion  in  these  cues  ought  to  be  avoided, 
at  it  will  do  more  harm  to  the  jpatientthan 
good.  Rest,  nareoticSf' with  attention  to  the 
digestive  functions,  constitute  the  ordinary 
treatment  These  cases  are  very  tedious^  and 
particularly  so  when  chronic  The  irritation 
which  it  excites  generally  causee  a  derange- 
ment of  the  system,  and  greatly  impairs  the 
patient's  health.  Continued  irritation  by 
blisters,  or  tart  ant  over  the  nerves,  is  proba- 
bly the  best  practice  that  can  be  employed. 

TiC'DouloureauXf  is  another  neuralgic  aflfec- 
tion,  and  like  the  rest  has  hitherto  puzsled 
the  practitioner.  In  this  affection,  as  in  all 
nervous  affbctions,  you  must  attend  to  the 
general  health,  produce  eouncer^irritation, 
and  so  on.  In  this  aflhctioti,  you  must  care- 
fully examine  to  see  that  no  bonc^  or  carious 
tooth,  is  present  to  cause  or  give  rise  to  tic- 
douloureux.  If  there  is  any  thing  tliat  presses 
on  the  nerve,  and  thereby  causeeirritation,  we 
must,  if  it  lies  in  our  power,  remove  the  excit- 
ing cause.  We  ought  to  use,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  narcotics,  and  I  think  the  ext.  conii  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  Tonics  also  are  very 
serviceable. 

The  orbital,  infra-orbital)  and  superciliary 
nerves  have  been  divided  where  they  just 
come  out  at  the  foramina ;  tmt  an  operation 
is  little  more  than  useless. 

In  many  cases  of  neuralgia  yon  are  not  able 
to  find  out  the  cause.  You  muat  examine 
most  carefully  the  course  of  the  nerve  ;  and 
until  you  find  out  the  cause  of  the  pain,  the 
affection  will  be  obscure  to  you.  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  this  session,  a  case  Where  great 
pain  was  induced  by  the  pressure  of  an  aiieu- 
rismal  sac  on  the  nerve  of  the  am,  and 
causing  great  pain  to  the  patient.  When  die 
centre  of  the  nerves,  as  it  were,  is  affected, 
various  branches  will  become  deranged;  such, 
for  instance,  as  when  there  is  disorder  ef  the 
sensorium,  the  patient's  vision  will  become 
affected,  though  the  nerve  t»f  ^e  eye  is  not 
diseased. 

In  cases  which  are  chara^terhed  by  invo- 
luntary movements,  loss  of  aensibiMty,  and 
in  short,  exhibiting  the  usual  neuralgic  affbc- 
tions, we  must  examine,  most  minutely  the 
affected  part,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  much  better,  and 
will  be  found  more  advantageous  than  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Loii^e,  and-  that  is,  by 
going  through  a  regular  routine  of  "  nerroua 
medicinea,"  as  they  atre  ^led. 

PhlebHiSt  or  inflammation  of  a  vein,  gentle- 
men, I  had  oecasien  to  alhide  to  at  a  former 
meeting.    I  told  you  then  that  there  was  ' 
man  who  had  been  in  this  hospital,  and  wh 
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wa9  ^efnt^  vxMn  this  dif  ea«e,  J  further  stated 
th4tt)x\f  f;^  t^rmioated  fi^vQurably.  Sinpe 
then  we  have  \\f^  la  the  hoepital  anothez 
man  who  also  had  phlehltb^  and  I  think  I 
9^  sfiy  th^t  this  C9^  haa  also  terminated 
favoj^a^)y,  a«,  I  t^ii^k  the  man  quite  out  of 
dwgpr*  Tli£  Uttier  ca^e  waa  a  much  severer 
pne  than  the  fo^meri  and,  notwithstanding, 
both  have  done  well. 

"[Inhere  have  been  many  cases  in  this  hospi- 
tal, hut  the  generality  of  them  have  terminated 
unfavourably.  It  has  been  found  that  pus 
has  been  deposited  in  the  interior  of 
ioiats,  au4  also  in  their  exterior.  It  also  has 
heen  deposited  into  the  lungs,  liver,  &c  and 
there  has  been  no  intUmmation ;  though 
pbyijiologists  s^y,  that  the  reason  why  these 
£ases  terminate  so  fatally,  is  owing  to  the 
PUS  which  "-forms  in  the  vein,  and  which 
passes  into  the  circulation,  and  inflammation 
being  attendant,  or  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are 
cases  of  phlebitis  on  record,  where  inflamma- 
tion has  been  absent ;  however,  I  must  say, 
that  there  are  some  cases  where  there  has 
been  inflammation,  and  which  has  been  found 
after  death. 

In  treating  this  disease,  one  of  the  grand 
and  great  objects  in  view  is,  to  prevent  the 
suppurative  process.  I  will  now  relate  the 
second  case  of  this  disease  that  happened  in 
this  hospital,  it  being  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. 

J.  B.  came  into  the  hospital  on  the  24th 
February,  with  an  inguinal  hernia.  He  was 
put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  bled,  and  the 
usual  remedies  employed  in  such  cases. 
When  he  got  better  he  left  the  hospital,  and 
on  returning  home  he  took  the  bandage  off 
the  arm,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  great  pain 
in  the  arm ;  and  in  feeling  the  cicatrix,  the 
substance  under  his  linger  felt  quite  hard, 
and  looked,  as  he  called  it,  "  rather  angry." 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  ana  I  found  that  the  usual 
symptoms  ,  were  present.  I  felt  the  vein 
quit^  hard,  resembling  a  cord,  a  sure  sign 
vn^t  the  coats  of  ths  vessel  are  thickened, 
aivd  tl\at  k  is  enlarged ;  it  was  also  red,  the 
if^dness  eiLtending  to  about  two  inches.  I 
ordor^d  three  dozen  leeches  to  be  applied  to 
thp .  arm»  and  to  be  followed  with  a  bread 
and  water  poulUce.  I  also  directed  his  bow- 
el9  tp  \>e  opened  by  jalap  and  calomel  The 
next  day  the  swelling  had  extended,  and  he 
had  passed  a  very  restless  night  I  ordered 
twenty-four  leeches  more  to  be  applied  Im- 
mediately. 

Qn  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  seized  with 
jigoTs,  a  common  circumstance,  gentlemen, 
in  these  cases,  and  it  must  always  be  looked 
.i^poQ  as  a  very  dangerous  one ;  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  suppurative  process  has  begun ;  it 
attends  not  only  this  disease  but  many  others. 
The  next  night  the  man  was  quite  delirious ; 
inflammation  had  extended  to  the  axilla  and 
'owa  tbefore-ann.    Its  course  sometimei  is 


different  from  the  circulation,  ^t  was  first 
eqnfined  tq  the  basilic  and  axjilary  veins,  but 
it  extended  to  the  cephi^lic  and  down  tp  the 
beud  of  the  fore -arm.  The  ifltegun^ents  co- 
vering the  cephalic  vein  were  quite  red,  and 
it  was  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  which 
clearly  showed  that  there  was  great  inflam- 
mation going  on.  He  spent  another  restless 
night  on  the  8th  ;  the  part  was  still  inflamed. 
I  directed  forty -eight  leeches,  and  here,  gen- 
tlemen, I  must  observe,  that  in  cases  of  this 
description  the  application  of  one  or  two 
dozen  of  leeches  are  scarcely  of  any  use.  If 
you  wish  to  do  good  you  must  apply  between 
three  and  four  dozen. 

As  he  had  a  restless  night  on  the  8th,  he 
was  ordered  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
and  a  5j  of  the  tincture  of  hyosciaraus.  From 
this  time  I  think  he  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
proving. He  continued  the  narcotics,  and 
their  effects  were  of  the  most  beneficial  kind. 
The  redness  was  gradually  disappearing ;  the 
pulse  became  regular,  and  the  tumefaction 
was  greatly  diminishing.  The  Hth,  the 
hardness  still  continued.  The  Hth,  the 
tongue  was  coated  with  a  thick  white  fur, 
and  I  ordered  him  calomel  and  James's 
powder,  in  combination.  When  the  tongue 
indicates  a  vitiated  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  combination  mentioned  will  be 
found  highly-valuable,  and  in  this  case  it  had 
the  desired  effect ;  his  appetite  and  general 
health  were  much  improved ;  and  in  conse- 
quence ox  the  debility  which  arose  from  the 
depletion,  I  ordered  him  a  mutton  chop  daily, 
with  cascarilla,  columba,  and  the  like. 

The  arm  was  now  examined,  and  there 
was  a  fact  which  is  very  interesting  in  a  phy- 
siological point  of  view ;  the  cephalic,  basilic, 
and  axillary  veins  were  quite  hard,  and  •  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  cavities  are  obliterat- 
ed. This  is  not  an  uncommon  effect  whea 
the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  then  t|2r* 
minates  naturally. 

I  have  brought  this  case  forward,  and  dwelt 
thus  long  on  it,  as  the  disease  is  one  which 
requires  great  attention,  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Fracture  of  the  Keck  of  the  TMf^-hom, 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  my  having 
alluded  to  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  in  a  female,  in  the  hospital. 
This  woman,  after  the  fracture,  walked  from 
the  Surrey  Theatre  to  her  residence,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  She  managed 
to  sit  until  the  entertainments  had  concluded, 
when  she  leant,  I  suppose,  on  the  arm^  or 
assisted  by  her  friend,  hobbled  home  the 
best  way  to  her  residence,  the  distance  I 
have  named.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
injury  she  was  brought  to  this  hospital,  and 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hue,  when  I  was 
requested  to  see  her.  The  appearances  that 
were  exhibited  by  the  hip  were  of  an  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  kind.  Several  other  surgeons 
belonging  to  this  hospital  saw  her  also,  and 
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Srom  its  obicmlty  we  differc4  in  ojiimon) 
but  finally,  however*  we  determined  that  i\ 
was  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 
Pq  ex;amining,  we  found  the  foot  turned  out* 
ward^  the  trochanter  projected  most  unna-r 
Rurally,  and,  in  fact,  it  appeared  that  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  was  in  the  acetabulum. 
Pn  fixing  the  pelvis  steadily  by  the  hands, 
the  limb  could  be  drawn  down  to  it4  full 
extent,  and  become  as  long  as  the  other^ 
which  was  inconsistent  with  dislocation—: 
consistent  with  fracture. 

The  treatment,  gentlemen,  was  in  this  case 
yery  simple.  The  woman  was  placed  on  a 
particular  bed,  which  is  constructed  for  such 
i:ases ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  she  was  able 
to  lie  on  a  common  bed.  The  rest  of  the 
treatment  was  the  common  practice  pursued 
in  these  cases ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
this  instance  was  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  case  of  fracture,  or  of  dislocation,  the  former 
being  the  decisive  opinion  after  agreat  deal  of 
difference  on  the  point  She  will  recover  with 
little  or  no  deformity.  This  woman  is  six 
feet  high,  and  the  loss  of  an  inch  or  two  will 
not  be  much  to  her,  particularly  when  she  can 
•o  well  put  up  with  the  loss.  I  examined  the 
limb  to  day,  and  really  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  not  sudi  a  great  deal  of  deformity  as  a 
medical  man  might  have  been  led  to  sup- 
^se. 

I  am  glad,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  you  a  tumour  which 
I  removed  from  a  lady  this  day.  There  are 
tumours  that  surgeons  cannot  decide  what 
their  structure  is ;  now  this  is  one  of  that  very 
^ade.  It  would  lead  one  readily  to  suppose 
that  this  tumour  is  a  portion  of  a  scirrhous 
one,  that  had  undergone  some  change ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  fibrous  matter 
shooting  through  it.  It  only  differs  from 
pcirrhoua  tumours  in  not  possessing  its  stony 
hardness.  This  tumour  I  removed  from  be.- 
hind  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw.  In  its  surface 
it  was  looye,  ao4  moveable ;  its  boundaries 
could  not  be  felt,  it  gave  no  pain  whatever, 
not  even  when  pressed,  and  it  was  hard. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows.  A 
lady,  aged  30  years,  has  been  affected  with 
Ihis  jeohirgeiBent  for  some  time.  A  bout  seven 
or  nine  years  ago  she  had  a  tumour  operated 
on  by  a  surgeon,  which  occupied  the  same 
position  as  this  did,  and  which  by  her  account 
was  very  similar  to  this  that  I  removed.  I 
think  that  her  former  operator  had  only  cut 
off  a  bit,  and  lefl  some  part  remaining  from 
which  this  sprung.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
insulating  it  below,  and  that  arose  on  account 
of  the  arteries  which  lie  about  that  part  I  had 
•o  much  trouble  in  extirpating  it  that  J 
thought  it  advisable  to  cut  off  a  piece  firs^ 
and  then  dissect  the  remaining  portion  away. 
I  could  not  see  or  feel  the  boundaries  of  this 
excrescence.  The  lady  informed  me,  that 
she  .was  nearly  killed  by  erysipelas,  which 
supervened  on  the  last  operation.  To  prevent 
this  from  taking  placet  I  ^^t  the  wounded  ai;- 


4eries  bleed  to  some  eictenti  (indby-tlvif  plan 
avoided  that  most  unfavourable  occurrence. 
The  wound  was  then  brought  together,  and 
treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

t  showed  this  tumour  to  manv  ge  | 

and  amongst  them  to  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  il 
was  scirrhus.  However,  ]t  is  not  scirrhus ; 
no  pain  was  jpresent  at  any  time;  though  (t 
might  justly  be  remarked,  that  scirrhus  has 
an  indolent  stage,  which  lasts  for  some  time  ; 
but  then  that  state  of  indolence  is  suceeeded 
by  a  state  of  great  pain,  darting  pains  being 
felt  by  the  patient  And  further,  in  scirrhus 
the  disease  extends  to  all  the  surrounding 
parts,  which  was  not  so  in  this  case ;  it  also 
does  not  contaminate  the  absorbent  gland's 
as  scirrhous  affections  do.  Many  cases  of  this 
kind  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  and  they 
have  not  resembled  scirrhus  in  the  points 
which  I  have  mentioned.  The  adhesions  in 
scirrhous  affections  are  quite  absent  in  this. 
I  think  that  it  is  natural  to  the  part,  quite 
mild,  and  not  in  the  least  malignant  It  is 
an  astonishing  fact,  that  in  all  the  cases 
which.  I  have  seen,  the  tumour  has  been 
situated  in  the  left  side. 
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F(Use  Aneuritm  of  the  BroekUti  jfrtery. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  venesection  is 
a  very  simple  operation,  and  one  that  requires 
no  particular  attention.  This  notion,  I  think, 
may  be  traced  to  that  depreciation  into 
which  manual  surgery  has  lately  fhllen.  )But 
to  this  cause  is  it  owing  that  so  many  of  the 
accidents,  which  we  have  witnessed  fbr  the 
last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  have  occurred  f 
The  hospitals  are  filled  with  pupils  who 
altogether  neglect  the  performance  of  vene- 
section, and  these  again  are  followed  by  i^ 
more  considerable  number  of  young  men 
who  are  received  there  without  ever  having 
practised  the  operation  at  all.  Many  a  time 
have  we  seen  in  the  wards  of  this  hospital, 
and  out  of  doors  also,  five  or  six  punctures 
made  in  a  patient's  arm  before  the  vein  wa| 
properly  opened ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubi 
that  it  is  to  this  want  of  skill  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  phlegmon  and  inflammation 
which  we  so  often  see  supervening  in  such 
cases.    To  the  same  ca^sej  I  fear,  wf  are  to 
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ascribe  the  rery  larg^  niittber  of  lexato^^lM  of 
phMitU  whk^i  4i»i^g  th«|fenpd^p0ken-Q^ 
have  been  piese^jtecl  to  us*  and  whichrwere, 
at  former  periods  so  exceedingly  few.  The 
foulness,  or  bad  condition  of  the  instniment 
emlploy^id,'  is  fre<|uent}y  the  'soarce  of  soitae 
of  those  Calamitous  resolf^i  <  In  fthati,  aH- 
theie ,  cases,  of,  axtf^rio^ venous  aiieurisins,. 
whether  diflTased  or  circumscribed,  to  which 
our  atf^ntloQ  'has  bepn  of  late  so  largely  di- 
yect^d,  may,  foi:  the  most  part,  be  referred 
to  the  neglect  of  the  ftnt  prindpkfl  which  I 
havQ  Just  pointed  out 

I  h^ve  already  shown  to  you  two  cases,  in 
each  of  which  the  operation  had  to  be  per- 
formed, at  the  close  of  1831,  and  both  of 
which  got  well.  I  have  no  doubt,  whatever, 
that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
similar  examples  under  your  observation  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  I  can  say, 
with  strict  truth,  that  for  fifteen  years  not 
one  twelvemonth  has  passed  without,  at  least, 
two  cases  of:  these  aneurisms  being  placed 
under  ray  care.  If  other  surgeons  have  a 
similar  account  to  give  of  their  practice,  you 
win  be  ia.ble  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
these  cases  exist 

.  Gentlemen, '  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  been  now  considering, 
you  need  only  have  recourse  to  the  very 
simplest  precautions.  The  principles  which 
you  may  regard  as  permanently  established, 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  bleeding,  are 
the  following:^- 

First,  that  you  should  never  attempt  to 
use  the  lancet  without  feeling  for  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Secondly,  that  you  should  never  make 
your  puncture  in  the  veins  situated  over  the 
artery;  and. 

Thirdly,  of  course,  that  you  should  select  a 
r^in  in  some  other  situation. 

I  am  aware  that  you  may  experience  some 
diifficolty  in  finding  in  those  other  situations 
a  vein  sufiiciently  distinct,  or  large  enough 
to  afford  the  quantity  of  blood  required. 
But'  this  IS  an  inconvenience  which  is  as 
fiothing  in  the  balance  when  compared  with 
Cfae  risks  which  yon  encounter  by  acting  con- 
trary to  the  prineiiHes  laid  down. 

I,  lyas  anxiov^  gentlemen}  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  above  circumstances  before 
proceeding  to  the  regular  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent lecture. 

.Chwtom-hAs  ^en  sanction  to  the  enrploy^ 
ment  of , the  phrase  fain  amurism  as  descrip* 
tije  of  ^lat  species  of  tumour  which  consists 
of  blood,  and  is  situated  either  in  the  sheath 
of  atf  atteiy,  or  in  its  laminated  tissues. 
Sememes  the  fumqirr  makes  its  appearance 
immediat^lQr  4Aer  the  iaflictton  off  the  woundi 
at  other  .time*  a, considerable  interval  elapses 
between  the  moment  when  the  puncture 
takes  "place,  and  the  time  when  the  aneurism 
becomes  imsaifif^st 

Thete  are 'two  kinds  of  aheorism  vesatling 
(om  the  tivifgr.'  now  under  constdtfi'atictil 


Thf^  dtiW^  ^M^fiktMivti  or'difftite  aneu- 
rhAA;tMedthetkF'dfsdH^l5hed^by'lbe  title 
of  i^oriiMt^t"^  Olf'  clye«lMHeH<b%d''ah«dr1ftm. 
These  ai)rereM6eb.  yd«  h^lidtvti^'  !ide,«re 
prOdteed  iyy  ihle  Wyih^lri'^leti'th^'felAi- 
sM  of  bibod  'takes  'pkieei  jtMtip  yfUYi  the 
dateat'whieh-SfOettiA.^''  '  "•''-^  ■"^'  ''"•'-  '" 

Other  distih<<t$onv  miflM  traced'  b(i>t<*r6en 
andnrisnts*  iti  th«i  flltimt  ih^e^MttMVMt  to 
the  particular  paHs  in  tdlitih  th^  iirieuHltnal 
tamour  Is  situatfed  f  t!feyuitey'l)le  sdSd'^e- 
rdly  to  belong  Wth^  ekiss^'of  c<ortil*^/ft)^,  or 
circumscribed  britfurinns.  '  Thtt'^wsllfs  Of  the 
sac  are  eompose'd  of  "cellttlar  <?ssU|b;'for 
the  blood  oozing,  as  it  #ere,  dirop'  by  drbp, 
forms  layer  after  layef,  and  thtts  H  cilVity  or 
cyst,  of  variable  siie,  fs  created,  frhich  Iterti- 
municates  with  the  artery  by  the' wott** 'that 
has  been  made  in  its  diameter.  "  .  I ' ^    • 

Now,  in  some  cases,  iW  io^'bf  pftte^s 
takes  place : — thef  sheath'  of  thi?  Itrfei^Will 
cicatrize  under  the  effiitfts  ofpr^&sure,S^hich'is 
the  common  applicfttion  eitapldyed  in''thMe 
cases :  that  is  to  say,  whilst  the  womid  of  (he 
sheath  is  united,the  wonnd  ofthe  internal  tunics 
of  the  artery  remains  free  and  nnanited;  "The 
compression  being  removed  iti  such  a  state  of 
circumstances,  what  is  the  consequenSce  f 
This — that  the  lateral  Imptilse  of  th«  blood 
in  the  artery  will  have  the  effect  of  pushing 
forward  the  iiiamentons  covering  of  Uie  artery : 
it  will  absolutely  separate  this  covering  from 
the  fibrous  tunic,  and  wiilr  ultimately  elevate 
it  into  a  cyst,  which  desetVes  the  name  of 
aneurism. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  instances  in 
which  the  wound  ofthe  artery  has  be^  com- 
pletely healed.  In  consequence  ofthe  sicce^sidn 
of  an  adventitious  membrane  over  the  di- 
vided part.  This  new  membrane  consis^  of 
concreted  albuminous  matter  exhaled. 

'W^e  have  the  results  of  experience  oq 
wounds  of  arteries,  and  from  these  we  learn 
that  wounds  of  these  vessels  have  been  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  a  SMiall  qUtfntky  of 
coagulum  of  exactly  the  size  of  the:  wonnd 
remaining  in  it  When  this  c9ag|4um.hM 
been  accidentally  removed,  a  circumforibei^ 
false  aneurism  is  the  consequence. 

True  aneurisms  of  the  hrtilehial  •iihet^'ii 
the  bend  of  the  crlbow^  are'csttremdytr^re^ 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  well  tnth^oticate^ 
case  of  UiQ  kind,  that  hy  ]?elletan,,in.  his 
**Clinique"  The  observations  of  Potletta 
and  Plajani,  which  •  have  heeh  meiitfonra  ^ 
Scarpa,  are  not  siifficietitly'  prbttis*,^^!  iif- 
deed,  the  same  remark  :aa  forpibly  aypKnito 
the  statements  of  Saviard^and.I^pdfljB^*  ..  / 

Gentlemen,  false  primitive  and  conMcutiye 
aneurisms  are  not  the  Onfy  dVseks^^  wfiic^ 
may  affect  thte  htiftchlal  ^tfe^y. '  'TI^'aHei^ 
may.  br>QDinpletely  opened,  BSiI'Ui^  ali^kdy 
saidf  b^y  theignor»iice^,nesleet».pv.iun^lfu^ 
ness  of  the  operator  in .  yenf sei^iionr. ,  T.^o 
Utter  description  of  aneurisms  were  ibose 
which  W^e 'alone  knbWri  to,  or,  at  1eai;t,'un- 
drastDod  1>y  the  WKnettt*;   ^GUeii,  Celsoi, 
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and  ^l|jiif,  baye  )^^ieft4^^fmiiHi  Ji^Hi^  m-i 
cofi^f ^npAfb  4)|Qf)4  wy/er  JMyA  4«ijl  P v^b  .  (pj 

even  after  tne  glonous  jtk^fiOfmnf'M  .^^..  cJCr* 
C¥^U99rf  iH)^-yV9#§li^.(mQ^  fimld  4ef#nQi»e 
tbi5  5iHMPMfflw*!>»^fl'Ww4  loigbttaHe. after 

paliArtciryKi  'M^M«r  ¥^^thf,  fir^t  to  discovei: 
U»?.^«WW^WR(W»i^f^tfe  bff^PPbes  of  arteries*- 
U^i^^^timpf  the  .ffbqt  ^f  the  supply  ©f 
Ugodtp.^he  tf^i^ii  afWir  the  tyiog  of  the 
bT?H:fr)a^.*aiAoiy,,  waa  aeoounted  for  by  the 
■iiPpoi^t^Wt^itliere  wa^  a  second  artery  in 
tlM<arin.,irf^hiirp,«^  ike  individual  who  en- 
d«t9(vquff<l4/ tOiiie#ta^Ufh  that  belief  {.but 
sbortiy  afterward^  ,MolpniUi«  in  the  acts  of 
Bpiog»f'}»T>i.Chfkfles.With,  accurately  ie- 
mpffs^atiad  ^P.  WfW^ef^ni  collateral  circular 
Vipfi^i'.iSeUetan,  >ftiU  <zpqi«  latelyi. exhibited 
thAiPioWr  »f  the  VnAsM>mo4ing  vessels  by  in- 
je4r|iifB%,  ]», »  caae.  where  the  brachial  artery 
ha4  l^ea#ppntan^oiu»1y  obliterated.  Half  a 
c^nfurjfigentlfwenf  has  produced  a  very  de- 
qidod'  intpiHovament  ji>  this  department  of 
■cipfMCfl,  Wenojw  kuowk  wi^h  preosiooj  the 
9^t  o^.iho  anastoniQsipg  poiner. 


»     I  ^t     !■        Ill         «| 


^■•^^■^'^•••^♦••■^i"**^ 


;    lim*pn  flSTrtiftil  i&omtj» 

March  5,  1832. 

XIa*.  ]diuj^B»  Fr^ideat  in  the  Chair. 

^  The  iisatsston  on  Cholera  was  returned, 

Dk.  ."Si^fe^XM  ;^mariced  that  the 
s^^'^T^.' ^fojnpai  Merp  confined  to  the 
'poojciiuM^  :itbat.  was  a  hct  worth 
kncrwing)  i^a^'k  WK>ald'kad  to  the 
iidbj^?dh-Of'  {Th^jphylactic  measures.  It 
ti'b'md  'appea)*/  that .  an  attention  to 
^hfttittb^r^ld,  writers  t^nfted  "non- 
Dalittn|Jfi'i''>w»B  ao  eaential  part'  of  the 
prophyiadtid  'mvasui^es — quarantine 
f^gdl^hs  -Wpik  "perfectly  ntigatory, 
a»  ^i^,,dii^e^^...V4a  appear^ed  in  spite 
ofi  tikat^reg^lfttioDi*.  The  pro^r  metf* 
anmiwere  m^  our 'powers  and  that 
was  •!«!«erihb'"1:h^  (itSriditionof  flie 
M^Jk^.m^^^  efficient  manner 
tt^A-hmye^j^^  »tten^t(ri.^    v   . 

o  Ddit  WifitiD^  i>conreo<ied  ani  •  esn^p  ■  in 
the' Iwt'niiniltearhe  ha^not  MA  that 
Bot. 
tesi, 
Stewart>  tbkt  thediaeasc  wa»  more 


oanMnw./iathe'tloW'er •  claaaea  of  so* 
oiety-fbwi!  in'the''hig<her;'iti  certlunly 
ift^^t^  be-'  tti'6i:e"f8tta<  in  thfe  former 
d^s^  qf  ]ndiyi4dajs!^,.']?^t,  ite.  disease 
wfta^  i^ery.,g€tnc«'^.,  ppenailing,.'  and 
woukl>  ftttabk  tfae-richfas'iv^eU  «&  the 
poor.  He  wtt»'«Jri6»uiMy^^  tiae^tiiig 
crises  6f."dlari;l^cbd/aTJi(f  jjiirnsqlf '^JEind 
pupils  wpre,  t^feqted  .^ith  ij;,.a^d  it 
was  a  £p«^modic' affection  alt. an.  ano- 
malous character.  If  ^  rettoiedi^s '  were 
employed  in  thne,  thfe'aflfection' wo^d 
be  easily  stopped,,  and  no  serious  con- 
sequences ensue.  -GonfineiB^  to 
bed,  anod3rne9,  aod  in'tbexkses  Hdth 
spasm,  venesection'  \*r6uld  be  bttffici- 
ent  to  remove  the  .laffj^ction. .,  Tte 
disease  would  not  tal(Qa;aeriou84:um, 
but  if  neglected*  lill> 'profuse* •  dis- 
chai^ges  from  the  bo\tels  and  etbmach 
took  place,  then  it  would  pi^t  on  a 
formal  aspect :  but  this  wa&  ,not  an 
essential  character .  of>'  the  disease. 
The  disease.  Dr.  Wr  thought,  would 
spread  over  the  kingdom;  but. if  the 
early  symptoms  were  brought  lender 
proper  treatment,  few  cases .  would 
terminate  fatally ;  in  thei^tate  ef  col- 
lapse there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  re- 
covery. Of  the  cases  of,  this  Und 
that  he  Dr.  W«  had  seen,,  one  only  re- 
covered. •■  ■!  •     l'-'^  !'•• 

Mr.  Shearly  stated  tha!t"he  l;lfed 
under  his  care  the  poor  of  a  ^jvo^k- 
house  in  his  neighbourhood ;,  lie  bad  . 
provided  the  master  of  thtt  eestal^lssh- 
ment  with  a  medicine  to  administer 
promptly  in  cases  of  diatrhieiflj,  '^nd 
every  case  had  gone  on  |^Y/9UiiWy. 
Many  of  such  cases,  Jtiadiaariseni-from 
checked  perspiration  ^  they  hkd'been 
called  by  some  cases  of  ^tlrl^rt,  but 
he  did  not  look  at  them  ^^  ,flia,'t''j(ight. 
He  believed  the  town  to  b^,At)(tibat 
time  very  healthy,  ^asd  'none-nidre 
80  than  the  paiishes.of'  1^  S^VidUr's 
and  Newifagton,  Surtejr.'  \lf(?i;  S. 
greatly.  cOnden;meid  ^J^e  gupjuoiVfless  of 
the  higher  cbssast.  ]«•  re^oeet  to 
nttention  to:  the  warits  of  Iht^*  poor, 
and '  eltpreSfled  •  his  '  ettoViiftt}6n    that 


their  %arit  briib^Vality.  wpiild    he- 
punished  by  a  visit  of  tpe  cholera. 
•   Ifg*  Jame^Johnflon  concurred  with 
Dr.  Whiting  lA  tiie  prevalence  of  this 
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^Uflease  in  all  cbuBBes  «f  mdtltfJ^ 
in  the  latter  claasM  the  disease  was 
auld,  and  easily  managed,  and  the 
degree  of  malignanoy  was  in  precise 
propoflion  to  the  wants  or  comfbrta 
of  the  patients : — the  neglect  of  early 
medical  treatment  in  the  poor  was  an 
important  feature  as  regarded  its  fa- 
tality amongst  them.  Dr.  J.  strenu- 
ously d^ed  that  the  medical  men  of 
London  had  exhibited  a  desire  to 
spread  alarm  amongst  the  public  on 
this  subject,  as  some  of  the  newspa- 
pers had  asserted.  Dr.  J.  then  ex- 
plained how  the  cases  in  the  Mary- 
le-bone  Parochial  Infirmary  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Health.  The  cases 
had  not  been  reported  by  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  J. 
regretted  that  Dr.  Sigmond  had 
been  refused  admittance  to  the 
Infirmary;  this  refusal  (he  Dr.  J.) 
was  sure  did  not  emanate  from  the 
medical  officers  of  that  establish- 
ment. Dr.  J .  referred  to  the  description 
of  the  disease  which  he  had  pre- 
viously given.  There  were  six 
grades  under  which  cholera  presented 
itself.  There  would  be,  first,  slight 
indisposition ;  secondly,  slight  di- 
arrhoea; thirdly,  a  more  confirmed 
diairhasa ;  fourthly,  dysenteric  symp- 
toms ;  fifthly,  spasms ;  sixthly,  cold- 
ness and  collapse  followed  by  blueness 
and  all  the  severe  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  the  stomach 
of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  stomtieh  unquestionably 
ahewied  evidence  of  inflammation,  be- 
lieved to  hatve  been  produced  by  a 
mustard  emetic.  The  other  moibid 
appearances  were  related  by  Mr» 
Smith. 

Dr.  Gilkrest  remarked  that  M. 
Andral  had  concluded  that  there  were 
no  morbid  appearances  peculiar  to 
cholera ;  and  this  was  also  the  opinion 
of  M.  Magendie. 

Mr.  Stephens  stated  his  belief  in  a 
very  general  epidemic  influence,   at 

*  Two  thirds  of  the  cases  in  Us  prhrate 
«tice  w«re  gradsi  pf  the  disease. 


tUs  9icmi«nt  pve^nsUing.  He  thought 
the  contagious  properties  .  of  this 
diAec^  were  fully  disproved*,  the 
efect  of  the  n^orbid  ag^t»  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  appeaited  to 
him  to  be  a  poisoniqg  of  the  bipod. 
Mr.  S.  entered  into  a  physiplpgical 
review  of  the  symptoms  ci  this  dis-* 
ease,  in  order  to  prove  the  delete* 
rious  change  effected  upon  the  blood ; 
pointing  out  particularly  the  differ^ 
ence  of  the  condition  of  the  system  in, 
the  state  of  collapse,  and  the  asphyxia 
produced  by  submersion,  suspension, 
&c. ;  in  the  former  state,  if  the  heart 
could  be  made  to  act  vigorously,  the 
due  change  in  the  blood  would  follow ; 
but  in  cholera,  the  deterioration  ojf 
the  blood  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
defy  altogether  the  ordinary  restora- 
tive measures ;  and  was  there  a  re- 
agent to  this  poison,  and  one  that 
would  neutralize  the  poison  in  the 
blood?  Mr.  S.  then  adduced  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  mercury 
would  be  found,  if  fairly  tried,  and 
made  to  exert  its  full  influence  on 
the  system,  to  possess  the  power  of 
alleviating  the  poisoning  influence  of 
the  disease. 

.  Dr.  Shearman  asked  why,  if  there 
were  not  something  essentially  pe- 
cidiar  to  the  disease,  prophylaotic 
measures  should  be  called  for  more  at 
this,  than  at  any  former  period  ? 
Usually  cases  of  diarrhoea  terminated 
spontaneously;  very  seldom  indeed 
demanding  medical  treatment.  This 
was  not  the  case  now ;  there  must  be, 
therefoi^,  something  specific  in  th^ 
disease  now  prevailing.  What,  then, 
was  the  essential  circumstance  of  the 
diseasa  ? 

Dr.  Blicke  contended  that  there 
waa  nothing  peculiar  or  speciflc  in 
the  disease  prevailing.  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  epidemic 
which  had  always  prevailed,  and 
always  would  prevail,  in  the  country ; 
he  saw  nothing  but  difference  in  the 
degree  of  the  symptoms  ;  he  saw  no 
difference  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
the  disease  ordinarily  seen  in  this 
oountry. 

Dr.  Ryan  admitted  the  prevalence 
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suppose  that)  4&e  disease  was-importe^, 
or'  that  it  was  ef  a  contagietts  nature. 
Most  of  ttie^  cases  reported  as  cholera 
were  ftiMcated  ones.  l%e  Central 
Boaid  of  Health  were  culpable  in 
admitting  sttoh  cases.  Dr.  R.  referred 
to  the  Mary-le-bone  cases,  and 
thou^  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  HeidlSh,  instead  of  avoiding 
societies  like  this,  would  do  well  to 
attend  their  meetings.  Dr.  R.  saw 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  dis- 
ease would,  in  its  severe  forms,  be 
universal;  that  was  a  declaration 
calculated  to  excite  akrm.  Dr.  R. 
recited  some  cases,  shewing  that  it 
bore  no  analogy  whatever  to  Asiatic 
cholera,  but  it  was  merely  an  aggra^ 
vated  form  of  English  cholera.  There 
was  certainly  existing  now  a  predis- 
position to  bowel  complaints,  or  severe 
diarrhoea,  arising  from  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Ryan 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens,  that 
the  effect  produced  by  the  disease  was 
a  poisoning,  of  the  blood  ;  its  primary 
effect  he  (Dr.  R.)  believed  was  some 
impression  on  the  nervoils  system. 

Mr.  Kingdon  concurred  with  Dr. 
Whiting  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Whiting,  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Ryan's  observation,  explained  that  he 
had  not  said  that  fetal  cases  would  be 
occurring  amongst  the  rich  as  well  eA 
tbp  poorer  classes  of  scteietjrj  th6 
tendency  of  his  observation  was  to 
sheW^  that  the  proftise  vtMuiting  and 
pul-ghig,  and  all  the  terrific  symptoms, 
were  not  necessary  or  essenticJ  cha- 
racters of  the  disease ;  but  that  th^ 
predisposition  to  forms  of  the  disease 
was  prerailitig  very  extensively ;  that 
attention  to  the  prellminarys  ymp- 
toms  would  render  the  disease  mfld 
and  tractable. 

*  Mr.  Bradford  thought  that  th6 
profession  should  come  to  some  eon^ 
elusion  in  respect  to  the  non-conta- 
gioi^i  pharacter  of  the  disease ;  that 
th?  public  mind  might  be  easy  on 
that  point. 

Dr.  Welshman  said  that  he  had 
seen  the  disease  prevail  to  a  great 


extdnt  ttboM  thtirty  yMrs  ago,  and 
itl  that  tkne  no  one  beMeved  tlut  it 
was  eontagtons  ;<  it  generally  ovcurfed 
in  the  &M>nth  of  Ootobeir,  and  it  was 
moat  BUccessftiUy  treated,  fi^st  ,  by 
ohicken  broth,  and  afterwaids  by 
opiates. 

Mr.  Headland  concurred  in  the 
views  taken  of  the  disease  by  Dr. 
Whiting  and  Dr.  Shearman,  and 
other  geiltleareii,  who  regarded  the 
disease  an  epidemic  of'^a- spedfio 
nature,  and  conquerable  only  in 
th0  first,  or  less  violent  stages. 

Dr.  Stewart  remarked  the  present 
tendency  of  disease  to  assume  a  cho- 
leroid  character,  even  with  the  most 
eomfbrtable  classes  of  society ;  and  re- 
lated some  very  unpleasant  and 
oppressive  feelings  about  the  heart, 
which  had  occurred  to  him,  after 
returning  ^m  a  visit  to  a  vessel 
lying  in  the  river.  His  feelings  were 
as  if  a  degree  of  paralysis  were  in 
operation  on  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


March   I2th, 


Dr.  Burne  opposed  the  non-conta- 
gionists,  and  Dr.  Uwins  warmly  and 
ably  defended  them.  Want  of  room 
prevents  us  from  giving  the  report  of 
this  discussion. 


March  19tK 


Da.  Johnson  rose  to  comment  on 
the  minutes,  and  to  defend  Mr. 
Thackrah,  whose  veracity  was  ques-t 
tioned  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Walker  explained,  and  passed 
a  high  eulogium  on  Mr.  T. 

Dr.  WiUiamr,  Dr.  Blioke,  md  Dr. 
Ryan  supported  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Bume  repeated  his  views  on 
cholera,  and  contended  there  were 
three  stages  of  the  disease ;  but  was 
of  opinion  that  the  premonitory  diarr- 
hcea  ought  not  to  be  considered 
cholera. 

Dr.  Whiting  dissented  from  the 
last  opinion,  and  held  the  disease  to 
be  contagious. 

Mr.  Salmon  replied,  and  main- 
tained that  the   oholera  (originated 
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from  .a.ponoiL  in  Ae  atoiDSphete; 
whibh^  iii^  Ink  bpiiiiibiir'.prodiieed  iii»*' 
order .  oftfilnetion^ «  and!  mot  ^disease  of 
strubtufeu  M  Inall  cased;  there  wa^  a 
BupparessKNii  of  the- '  outaneouB  efxere* 
tion.pitmd.if  this  be  admitted,  all 
these  sytuptams  t  )00uld  be  explained 
very  easiljri.    _  . 

Dr.  'Williams,^  Mr.  Hooper,  and 
Mr^  Evans,  asserted  that  there  was 
persfuvation ;  to  which  Mr.  S.  replied, 
sucdi- fluid  <^ontained  rh  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Mr.  Stephens  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  Dr.  Whiting,  and  adduced  many 
arguments  to  disprove  the  contagi- 
ousness of  the  disease. 

-  Mr.  Hooper  related  some  cases  of 
cholera  under  his  care ;  he  was  not  a 
contagibnist,  though  he  thought  the 
facts  of  daily  occurrence  might  induce 
him  to  change  his  opinion 

Mr.  Holt  read  the  notes  of  a  fatal 
case  of  cholera,  and  exhibited  the 
stomach,  bladdex,  and  uterus.  Ho 
also  stated  that  he  bled  a  patient 
while  the  spasms  were  urgent,  and 
with  decided  success. 

Mr.  Hooper  detailed  a  case  in 
which  the  spasms  were  more  violent 
than  any  he  bsid  seen,  and  were 
relieved  by  bleeding.  Dr.  Johnson 
saw  the  man,  a  sailor,  and  he  was 
quite  well  next  day, 

Mr.  Burt  inquired  of  Dr.  Whiting, 
whether  he  considered  the  disease 
cpntagious  ? 

Dr.  Whiting  did  not  consider  he 
had  said  it  was  contagious. 

.AJfi  Bradford  contended  Dr.  W. 
had^sai4  ^f  &n.d  was  supported  by 
Dr.  Blicke,  Dr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Sal- 
mon. 

Dr.  Whitifig  thought  it  more  pru- 
den^'tQ/deqlipe  entering  on  tht^t  ques- 
tion, but  should  be  ready  to  do  so  at 
any'tlE&e^'but,  it  appeared  to  hitn; 
alNitfaeret«ning  should  be  occupied 
with  the  (discussion. 

'Mr.  Ksngddn'WAs  df  of^inioii  that 
the  piiraadnitbry^di&H'hosa  should  be 
cofisUkrefll  cholera,  and  that  all  «iich 
cases  fekoold'  be  '  reported;  and  if 
this  were  doa)e;the'  pnliUc "would  be 


able*  to  see  that  the  disease  was  really 
of  cciitoF«Fftit)d)Gttf|ing)fiiilidH|)9J 

Dr.  Blicke  stated  .that  cholera  at- 
tacked an  .  army ,  in  India,  on  its 
march ;  next  day,  many  died ;  the 
General  gave  a  couhteirmand' ;  forced 
marcheEiwere  iiia<Je'Bltoiig^'t!jfe<lir^(}- 
tion  to  the  former  quarters,  diifA'thte 
disease  suddeMy  ce^sieid^,'  >^hith"  \t^as 
a  full  answer  to  the  idei' of  cmit«gi<ifti\ 
The  Indian  writers  diid  •ii(k'"cbhk.' 
sider  the  disease  infectious.  'He  (ft*. 
B.)  considered  cholera  the'sai^'in^till 
countries,  Jmt  ^  toodififedi  '^  'itl?- 
mate,  &c.  '^  -  ^'  -^ 

Mr.  Ptoctor  dcnred  the  liAahimfltJr 
of  the  Indian  writers,  as  sthted'hy 
Dr.  B.,  and  he  could  t)ilote'  isbin^ 
against  it. 

Dr.  James  Johnson  produced -ex- 
tracts from  siity-five  reports  of  ttre 
Madras  Board,  in  which  ther*  Was  ho 
mention  made  of  the  premonitoiy 
diarrhoea  in  cholera;  it  appeared  that 
the  sufferers  were  struck  at  crtice 
with  the  stage  of  collapde,  ftoin 
which  they  were  generally  relieved 
by  blood-letting.  In  this  country, 
this  is  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  all  know  what  little  good 
was  effected  by  venesection.  Ndth'er 
was  there  any  mention  made  of  the 
consecutive  fever  in  the  Madras  Re- 
ports;  it  therefore  appeared  to*  Sim 
that  the  diseases  were  vefy  different'; 
and  with  respect  to  blood-letting,  it 
was  only  advisable  in  this  country, 
when  the  spasms  w^ns.  Vicdiiht.  He 
believed  that  the  premonitory  di- 
arrhoea was  cholera,  and  he  had  s6^il 
forty  cases  of  this  disease  in  private 
practice  during  the  last  fortnight, 
which,  he  Was  satisfied,  w^uld  hav^ 
terminated  in  the  cholera  of  SoutU- 
wark,  had  they  been  negkctedi:^  ^H^ 
considered  that  the 'fadtd  he'  httdtnow 
adduced  were  of  great  •pifactical-niO't 
ment,  and  well  worthy  tibeoon^diitai' 
tion' of  the  society.    •       i- iSini-jin  <■ 

[We  do  not  pwtend  »to,j^Te.fuB. 
reports,  of  the  proceedii^gaiiof ,  this,  or 
thie,:  other  societies^  Wt.^i^ensljr  (tfa<^ 
substance  of  what  is  said*rT*-RKp,j>/.  , 
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,         ,     'fSaiurday,  March  17. 
..  Dr.  Stewart  in  the  Chair. 

l^h^i^cr/etf^.ir^d  a  paper  by  Mr* 
D^^ibsp^^Qspribing  Ike  cholera  as  it 
afiPfe^efl.i^Lt/LeedaaQd  its  vicinity  ii^ 
l^^^.i  fl^he. symptoms  detailed  pre- 
8fBfit;^|i^,  .th^'chajracteis  of  the  epi- 
d^p^ic  firevsali^g  at^present  in  London. 
Mr.  D.  gave  a  most  graphic  descrip* 
ti^;\;,9f,  the  ..disease  as,  it  presented 
itself  at,, Cawthorpe,  and  also  of  the 
dj^^boea*  \fhich  preceded  it,  and  dya- 
aentery,  which  was  occasionally  conse- 
quenti  on  the  diarrhoea.  The  discus- 
sioia  whicl^  followed  was  sufhciently 
a^ui^atedii  but  presented  no  new 
featur?,.  and.  coifsequently.  is  not  of 
si^fHciftnt  interest  to  be  detailed, 

J^fr.  Costello  in  troduced  a  man. 
on  yrhom  he  successfully  performed 
the  9peration  of  lithotrity.  This 
pexsQi^  was  the  picture  of  health.  A 
ludicrous  mistake  was  made  by  a 
gcmtteman,  who  supposed  the  man 
liaxjLbac^  cholera.  He  inquired  whether 
"he  h^d  shiverings  before  the  disease 
cam^.  ,9jn)*'  The  man  replied, 
''j^niveriogs  !  liord  bless  you,  no ;  it 
heg4^.  ,^ith  scalding  of  water." 

ti    ,'.M.,    ;■ . 

7it;r"    •         ■ 

u{       dTomsn  intelltgena. 
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£}^^IlAORpiNARY   EXAMPLE   OF   COLOSSAL 

SIZE; 

A  mhn  nine  feet  ten  incites  in  height, 

I  I       ■  t 

Bt  )  AKBXArN»sa  Thomson,    M.B. 


A<4AMjJMr»of  silk  weavers^  living  m 
tbuB>'i(yiMtfrteir>  ist**  Jacques/  of  Paris, 
oQiifiisliB^^I  .pre«9i)t  of  a  father, 
motof^ifOkd^ild)  :aU  of  whoiai  enjoy 
uinterrupted  and  .vigOFOus  healtibi; 
the  former  two,  ever  since  their  mar- 
rlilg^,'>1^e''Cdntinued  to  live,  erver 
slttcd^iiitie^'^nmryi^e  of:  the  par^ht^,^ 
u^  Itor'^iMfe  of  CfMorse  >6rii^te«if 
brea4t'WJA-xni^  ^ttnd  of  beef,  idfldfy  ^ 
these  substances  being  so  distributed. 


tbKt.QQeiiaa£th<«f  each  k  eaten  by 
the  motiier,  o^e  Ibiirth  by  the  child, 
and  two*  fourths  >i  by  the  it  Either  ;  in 
addition  to  these  subsfiancesy  <  they 
take  nothing  during  ■  the  day,-  bqt.  a 
little  coffee,  not  reioarkiubly'Btroi^, 
in  the  morning ;  aod  wbeq-  bBsioesa 
is  remarkably  flourishing,  oiloenpoa 
a  time,  by  ^dy  of 'holiday '&di6tin^,>  a 
few  vegetables,  such  a»  iimcot  beari/ 
cabbage,  otpotatoe.  The  husbaoDd-  is 
from  Caen,  forty-iive  years  of  age; 
nine  feet,  ten  inches  (English  mea* 
sure)  in  height,  and  very  robust,  and 
fat;  the  wiSfe  is  from  JUyou/  thirty ^ 
four  years  of  age,  abo^t  five. feet; 
(English)  in  height,  and  very  atrqpg 
and  muscular ;  the  child  is  alsorstro/ig 
and  healthy,  and  nine  years  gf.  ^j^^ 
The  parents  have  been  married 
eighteen  years,  the  whole  of  \\chich 
period  they  have  dwelt  in.  the  same 
part  of  Paris  ;  the  wife  has  produced 
six  children,  and  is  now  three  inonths 
gone  with  the  seventh  ;  has  suffered 
very  little  during  her  accouchment, 
except  in  the  first;  and  has  never, 
while  nursing,  consumed  more  than 
the  quantity  of  food  already  mentioned , 
nor  felt  any  want  of  more.  Five  of 
the  children  died  from  convulsions 
during  the  period  of  teething.  The 
mother  attended  me  as  a  sick  nui^e,' 
living  with  me  in  the  house,  and  sit-- 
ting  up  night  and  day  for  near  fiv^ 
weeks.  She  consumed  so  little  fbod 
as  to  be  remarked  both  by  myself  atid 
the  master  of  the  hotel,  with  whom 
she  dined. 


;( 


ACETATE  OP   MORPHIA. TITB    EFFfet^TS 

PRODUCTIVE  OF  NAUSEA.  VOMITIN^,' 
AND  HICCOUGH.  -  '      ''  ' 


Case,({f 


t  .V    i(  i 


By  Alexander  Thomson,  'M.B;' ' 

Majoamb  Pbrushsb,  aged  abpuAififty^ 
five,  married,  and^inother: :  of  seven! 
children,  of  a  leuco-'phlegoiltio  coo.*' 
sUlitilioft,  oaqne  to  aibtend  Die  ait  a  4i6k 
nq^e,  oa  the<  lltb  Septt.  1^31.'  I 
myadf,  tbough  I.had >taketi>  my  j«sual 
peltioa  of  one  graia:  of  AceUiie  of  mor* 
plwli«  to  ease  the  anguish,  of  tax  Bxm.. 
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inflamed  from  dxBstetion,  did  inti' 
sleep  BO  soundly  as  I  could  have 
wished,  being  constantly  disturbed 
by  the  scraping  of  the  same  note* 
continually  upon  an  old  cremona, 
issuing  from  the  neighbouring  cham- 
ber of  an  jEsculapian  amateur.  Thus 
routed  from  a  comfortable  slumber, 
at  about  one,  p.  m.  I  found  that  my 
nurse,  who  was  reclining  upon  a  mat- 
tress in  the  same  chamber,  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  gaining  any  repose, 
and  complained  of  not  having  had 
any  for  some  nights  back ;  I,  there- 
fore, recommended  her  to  take  one 
of  the  oUe-grain  powders  of  the  ace- 
tate of  morphia,  which  I  had  by  me 
for  my  own  use,  to  divide  it  carefully 
into  three  portions,  to  throw  away 
two,  and  swallow  the  remainder, 
mixed  in  a  little  water.  This  she 
did,  and  retired  to  her  -couch  for 
about  half  an  hour.  8he  oomplaiUed 
of  aremarkable  nausea,  retched  vio- 
lently, and  vomited  profusely,  bring-* 
ing  up  slimy,  frothy  mucus,  coughing 
frequently,  and  hiccoughing,  without 
being  M.€  to  expectorate.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been  ill 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  with  an' 
affection  in  the  chest,  which  she  had 
entirely  neglected,  and  for  which  she 
had  not  asked  advice  until  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  question. 
Her  physician  having  found  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a  hard,  dry  and 
suffocating  cough,  unrelieved  by  ex- 
pectoration, had  ordered  her  to  be 
immediately  copiously  bled ;  an  ordi 
nance  to  which  she,  from  pruden- 
tial and  pecuniary  reasons,  had  not 
submitted.  She  had  therefore  done 
nothing  during  the  day  but  nurse  the 
inflammation,  by  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  milk,  yet  these  facts  by  no 
means  explained  to  me  the  extraordi- 
nary symptoms,  which  followed  so  soon 
after  the  administration  of  the  acetate 
of  morphia.  These  s3rmptoms  endured 
with  unabated  violence,  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  pulse  was 
reduced  to  about  sixty,  and,  though 
scarcely  perceptible,  was  extremely 
regular.  Yet  there  was  no  fainting, 
10  cold  perspiratioi^i  bat  ft  tempera^ 


ture  of  the  extremities  rather  above 
that  which  is  natural;  I  liow  tiiougjiht 
that  the  only  thing  which  remained 
for  me  to  do,  particularly  as  every 
one  was  gone  to  rest,  and  I  myself  a 
cripple  and  confined  to  ihy  bed,  was. 
to  combat  the  evident  bad  effects  of 
the  acetate  of  morphia,  with  such 
stimuli  as  I  had  at  hand,  and  I  tiiere- 
fore  gave  her  successively  and  at  short 
intervals  two  half-tumblers*f\ill  of 
Vin  de  Macon »  a  light  black  wine, 
not  much  stronger  than  the  Vin  ordi'- 
naire;  the  symptoms,  however,  in- 
creased in  violenee,  in  spite  of  the 
wine,  which  both  times  she  rejected. 
The  nausea  was  more  caratant,  the 
vomiting  more  frequent,  and  the  ap*- 
parent  soflfocatioa  more  imminent; 
it  WW  not  half  past  8,  p.  m.  or  two 
hoars  since  the  acetate  had  been 
taken ;  I  made  her  rouse  the  master  'of 
the  house  to  ask  for  some  birandy,  bf 
which  I  mtde  her  drink  an  ounce  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  sweet- 
ened with  sugar.  As  she  rejected  this 
also,  after  having  retained  it  on  the 
stomach  longer  than  the  wine,  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes,  I  made  her  im- 
mediately take  the  same  quantity. 
She  gradually  lost  the  nausea,  and  < 
the  irritation  of  the  head  and  chest ; 
and  fell,  in  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  last  dose  of  brandy,  into  a  tran- 
quil slumber,  which  lasted  without 
interruption  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  she  was  suddenly 
awaked  by  the  entrance  of  the  master 
of  the  house.  She  had  slept  soundly, 
without  dreaming,  and  felt  very  much 
refreshed ;  but  upon  getting  up,  she 
found  her  head  again  swimming,  and 
the  nausea  returning,  so  that  she 
was  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  I  lost  no  time  in 
sending  her  home  to  re-consult  her 
physician,  whose  advice  she  had  so 
sham^ully  neglected.  Upon  inquiry 
also,  I  found  that  the  powder  had  been 
made  up  by  the  druggist's  apprentice, 
and  apportioned  by  him  at  guess 
from  a  mass  of  six  grains  wdghed  in 
the  scale,  so  that  more  than  the  third 
of  agrain  may  have  been  taken,  yet  the 
quantity  wall  not  evpkia  the  pecu'* 
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lianly  of  the  tjj^a^pbamB.  JShe  re-: 
mained  di^ring  the  remaiod^  of  the. 
day  esitremely  nauseated,  but  did  not 
▼omit  again.  Her  physician  saw  her» 
posltponed  the  bleeding,  ordered  re- 
pose and  some  emollient  ptisan  or 
drink  I  the  next  morning  she  fell  into 
a  Tiolent  perspiration,  which  lasted  all 
that  day  and  half  of  the  next,  leav- 
ing her  weak,  but  entirely  free  from 
aay  unpleasant  symptoms. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

GeNTXiBMBN, 

YoVA  eOrrespoHdent  /^^  wishes  fise 
to  Teooneile  two  experimetxts  of  6ir 
Ohsries  BeM's  with  the  theory  which 
yon  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  the 
filet  ntunber  of  yonr  Journal, 

^  1st,  Whether  irritation  of  a  nerve 
produced  contraction  of  the  muscles  it 
supplied  ?  I  suppose  that  the  stimu- 
lus acted  in  the  same  manner  as  vo- 
lition does,  by  giving  a  sudden  shock 
to  the  nerve,  which,  being  communi- 
cated to  its  idtimate  distribution, 
caused  it  to  suspend  its  restraining 
influence* 

2dly,  Whether  division  of  the  same 
nerte  produced  paralysis  ?  I  cer- 
tainly answer  to  tiiis,  as  A  A  says  I 
may,  by  quoting  a  part  of  my  paper 
— **  that  division  of  a  nerve  produces 
paralysis  by  interrupting  the  commu- 
nication of  volition."  The  objection 
that  the  communication  was  kept  up 
by  other  branches  of  the  nerve,  will 
apply  to  all  theories  on  the  subject  as 
well  as  to  mine ;  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  operation  of  volition,  it 
appears  that  the  remaining  commu- 
nication was  insufficient  for  it,  and 
surely  if  it  was  insufficient  for  it,  ac- 
cording to  other  theories,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  insufficient  for  it  accord- 
ing to  mine. 

Your  correspondent  B.  B,  begins 
by  deprebating  altogether  the  promul- 
gation of  new  theories,  and  paya 
rather  a  curious  compliment  to  youc 
Jonmal,  by«aying  that  its  chief  value 
*wiU  conlnit  in  eheckiag  their  growth* 


lodividttally  I  need  not  complain  ofso. 
severe  an  observation,  as  it  applies  to 
ajl   theories,    past  present,  and    to, 
come.      This  writer  says,    that  th^ 
theoiries  to  be  checked  are  ignesfatui, 
^adparasitical  growths ;  but  who  is  to 
decide  in  what  is  mere  matter  of, 
opinion  ?     What  £.  B.  considers  pa- 
rasitical  growths,  others   may  look 
upon  as  a  more  marked  development, 
of  parts  proper  to  the  body  of  science. 
To  follow  up  the  metaphor,  and  vice 
versa,  an  opinion  has  lately  been  put 
forth,   contending  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  gastric  Juice,     Is  this 
a  parasitical  growth?   £.  B.  perhaps, 
will  say  it  is,  and  perhaps  be  will  say 
it  is  not,  just  as  his  own  opinion  on 
the  subject  happens  to  be.     Again, 
I  say  who  is  to  decide  in  a&irs  of  this 
sort? 

After  having  attempted  to  cough 
me  down  by  sarcasm,  E.  B.  proceeds 
to  argument.  His  first  argument 
proves  the  truth  of  my  theory  as  much 
as  any  thing  I  could  have  said  myself. 
He  says  that  spasm  depends  on  im- 
pairment of  the  governing  power,  and 
that  stimulants  relieve  spasm  by  invi- 
gorating that  power.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  he  consider^  to  be 
the  exact  nature  of  that  governance  of 
the  nerves,  which  being  weakened  or 
impaired,  produces  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  which  being  invigorated, 
restores  relaxation.  That  relaxation 
is  the  quiescent  state  of  a  niu6c]e,  I 
do  not  attempt  to  deny,  nor  that  para- 
lysed muscles  are  always  relaxed. 
The  doctrine  of  inherent  contractility 
is  upheld  by  many  eminent  physiolo- 
gists, and  I  merely  suppose  that  a 
muscle  will  act  when  left  to  itself  i.  e. 
when  freed  from  foreign  influence,  it 
will  display  its  inherent  tendency:  of 
course  when  it  does  not  act,  it  is  quies* 
cent.  I  really  cannot  see  why,  ac- 
cording to  my  theory,  the  coachman's 
mouth  should  have  been  habitually 
located  in  the  paralysed  cheek. 
When  a  muscle  is  paralysed,  it  is 
permanently  condemned  to  the  re- 
straining influence  of  its  nerves ;  the 
proximate  cause  of  paralysis  being*  I 
supppsei  flsach  an  affection  of  the  origiti 
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OT  course  a£/a«ervQ  ne  thall  peevent 
theoommttnieatifiaofvdiitbm  When 
a  mtuKle  ia  remmeAJxom  lifae  bod|r, 
its  suMTvett.  Kfif  C. -BiTeFj!  conreokly 
observ/ee*  ara  removed  with  it ;  tkuir 
ztefitminiD^  iilAue^etilot •  being  detmr- 
ed  fitiiAthe  biHtn^^oQftiiuiesin  opeca* 
tion,  and  .when  we  apply  a  stimalas, 
the  shook  of  nfhich  is  to  suspend  that 
influaotej  the  muscle  eontzacts. 

If  E.  B.  reads  carefully  over  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Charles  Henry,  to 
"which  he  alludes,  he  will  find  the 
identical  experiment  on  which  I  found- 
ed the  observation,  "  that  though  cer- 
tain sedatives  applied  to  a  portion  bf 
a  nerve  prevent  the  extremities  of 
that  nerve  beipg  acted  on  by  a  power 
applied  above  the  seat  of  the  injury, 
yet  they  are  readily  acted  on  by  a 
power  applied  below  it.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, proves  that  isolati(»n  from 
the  brain  does  not  deprive  a  nen^e  of 
its  properties,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  those  properties. 

The  stifl^einiDg  of  the  body  after 
death  is  attributed,  by  Mr.  Grainger, 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  muscular  con- 
traction unitrersally  exerted,  and  this 
he  denominates  the  tonic  contraction 
of  a  muscle.  If,  as  £.  B.  says,  it  is 
merely  die  stiffening  which  all  bodies 
nadergo  on  cooling,  why  does  it  not 
oontinue  as  long  as  the  body  remains 
oold,  or  until  it  is  actually,  decom- 
posed ?  And  why  does  not  it  take 
phwe  .uncbr  all  eircumstances,  for 
bodies  always  grow  cold  after  death  ? 
Many  physiologists  contend  that  the 
blood  in  the  vense  cavse  is  propelled 
intoithe  tight  auricle  by  the  atmos- 
pher^P  pressure,  in  consequence  of  a 
vacuum  formed  there  by  its  dilatation. 
As  this  dilatation  takes  place  prior  to 
the  entrance  of  the  blood,  the  gush  of 
blood  cannot  be  said  to  force  it  open. 
How  does  it  open  ?  But  whether  the 
heart  does  or  does  not  actively  dilate, 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  validity 
of  my  theory.  £.  B.  had  better  attack 
those  who  contend  for  the  vacuum  I 
have  mentioned,  for  I  rested  on  their 
opinion  when  speaking  of  the  action 
'  the  diastole  of  theheart;  perhaps  I 


idied  oLmiL  igam /tiimi»or  Bfioritsi* 
fkalgKoweh.,. 

!  M,  MODOBdiuig'  -  to; !  BuJSaidia  gpevem- 
ano&ef  tiie  aeiiiBa-  ber.s  stiWBuliKrtng 
infllience,  .  wMiontr  whielL  nmsdss 
**hK9e  noieoHlraotBe'  posrer, "  how 
can  they,  be  convalBeo^hen  tiiey  have 
lost  *'  aU  govevnance  ^^  the  nepv^  ?" 

Having  oancluded^'hasargMUiMitB, 
£.  B.  again  has  reeouvsei-Dd  BfUttaMn 
and  ridicule,  and  he.  evtfni'gcMS  Mt-far 
as  to  say,  diat  though  it>  should  be 
demonstrated  and  proved  t»  hb  satis- 
faction, that  I  had  hkb  uft^l^^tiefM 
nature  of  the  eontrivande  had  l«e<Mtfte 
to  by  nature,  he  would  na^haia^ktib  to 
say  she  had  made  a  "-i^umisy  "'^S:t6% 
of  business  of  it.  But  as  B.  B'is  er- 
gnments  are  no  rotation,  ^less  'so 
is  his  ridicule,  and  he  wiH  probably 
find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  prove  iBaat 
my  views  are  incorrect  as  that  his  own 
are  correct.  One  would  imagine, 
however,  from  his  carelessly  severe 
and  sarcastic  style  (^writing,  that  in 
his  own  idea,  he  was  merely  crushing, 
en  passant,  an  utterly  in»gnificant 
reptile.  Verily  I  am  amazed  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  pcdns  to  write 
a  long  letter  to  disprove  what,  judging 
from  his  tone,  appears  to  himso  clumsy 
and  absurd  as  to  carry  with  it  its  ovm 
refutation.  It  is  possible,  nay  very 
probable,  that  my  theory  may  deserve 
all  the  opprobrious  epithets  he  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  as  such  I  axn 
very  willing  to  give  it  up,  bnt  I  must 
first  have  better  and  more  cbixclusive 
evidence  against  it  than  that  adduced 
by  our  friend  E.  B. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 
your  obedient  servant,  * 
R.  U.  West. 
March  12, 1832.  ' 

—  I  Mill      I        .11 >il<il     l.l'iilliii 

•       .    •      1      ..•      . 

To  the  EdkoTi  ^  the  U/UUdmOitta  md 
Smrgical  J0$m^ 


—    I 


I    I 


GEKTLBHtN, 

If  the  following  case  is  worthy  df  a 
place  in  your  valuable  and  scientific 
Journal,  youwiUobHgelijrfi^rdngit. 
As  a  poor  wonan  abmic  A2,  was 
wandering  through    Gerrard-street, 
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fell,  lyppaMndyi  jSmot^  ^fpamtt  uqr 
door,  about  five  p.  m.'*'  .^fc  ^'hvd  ''bMr 
copfqyi'inttni^atelyiiato  the  Mir- 
§pei|fUjiMdt  utEetehsri"  faefiase  tiie*^fa9> 
ahedbflingnrflrf  imstiand  coldi  This 
lijiith^  jMWUbk&'imihrt  wai'iimniedi- 
atel3r..piOQQUttettl»a8  tiiediead&l  ef* 
feet  vo£L<dlol<iHi9  thiflv  however,  I 
toekiin^. notice. o^  fant  proceeded, 
wiAottk  ikHajy^  ^ta  eicite  agaia  the 
beait  inta  aetifiii,  which  had  ahready 
ceased  t  beating*.  For  thia  purpose, 
I  got  ^wn  her  throat»  1  dr.  of  rec- 
tifie^'Setlher*  aad  4..di«.  of  gin,  aad 
KiReeled.tlie  dfime  at  the  expiration  of 
five  miautev...  adding  I  dr.  of  pare- 
gpfi^'  'A«  pvdsei  aQ9A  after  the  ex- 
h|))itiQ9  of  the- last  doee  became  per- 
ceptftUfi^.  beating  about  fifty  strokes 
ia  the  minute,  and  r«spij»Ltion  visible 
to  all  pfPsseat.  Withholding  a  short 
time  the  stimuli^,  treating  with  what 
had  been  taken,  and  by  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  fire,  .she  would 
rally  after  a  little  patience.  In  this 
howev^,  i  was  deoslved^  she  grew 
colder  than  at  first,  an4  the  pulse  be- 
came almost  impexceptible,  the 
heart's  action  a  m^re  flutter;  and 
the  stimuli,  although  now  poured  in 
as  at  first,  produced  but  little  efifect. 
I  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  renovat- 
ing her,  and  accordingly  gave  my  opi- 
iUoa,as  such  to  the  seigeant  of  the 
polGce,  who  was  in  attendance :  and 
T^'hose  d^  it  then  became  to  report 
u  |;a)us  seaior.in  rank,  which  he  did. 
ynwilli^g  to  relinquish  my  endea- 
Ypui^s*  I  placed  on  the  dorsan  of  the 
tongue  ij  grs.  of  calomel,  and  one  of 
opinm,  gradually  washed  down  with 
4  drs.  of  gin,  ,  Ibis  once  more  raised 
the  spar]!^  of*,  life*  and  I  flattered  my- 
self all  my  labour  had  not  been  be- 
stowed in  vain,  and  from  this  time 
aniiTifitiffn  ^'  ■^■■iiiy  augmented,  and 
by  half  past  eight  p.  m.  I  found  she 
hMLtahmroiathir  !||.  paregoric  5iij. 
gin  3iiii>  opiuni»  {tfombmed  with  ca- 
lomel) ij.  grs.,  I^omel  grs,  vj.  and 
my  paticxit  now  .exhibitecC  in  a  m\ld 
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idej^ee,  oompowmd'sympteins  of  nar- 
cotism and  mtosdeatiotts-  and  as  the 
pulse  had:  rmm.  to  near  90,  and 
conToisions  vfeite  become  strong 
and  frequent,  I  abstracted  from  the 
arm  8oz.  of  blood,  whiolti  at  ^firat 
flowed  as  black  as  any  blood  I  had 
ever  before  witnessed,  and  cholera 
again  pressed  heavily  upon  the  minds 
of  the  attendants.  This  cheeked  the 
violence  of  the  convulsions,  and  the 
breathing  became  freer  and  more  na- 
tural as  this  latter  step  and  had  rather 
increased  than  decreased  the  circula- 
tion, I  made  bold  to  take  firom  her,  by 
emetics  and  warm  tea,  what  had  in 
the  first  place  saved  this  poor  misera- 
ble being's  life ;  and  as  the  action  of 
emetics  ceased,  sensibility  returned. 
Having  thusfeur  accomplished  my  end, 
I  dispatched  the  poHceman  to  provide 
for  her  accommodation  in  the  poor 
house  of  this  parish,  which,  after 
some  difficulty  was  obtained;  and  in 
the  mean  time  ascertained  that  she 
had  actually  subsisted  solely  on  a 
potatoe  and  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the 
last  three  da3r8,  and  for  the  last  two 
nights  had  been  destitute  of  the 
meanest  lodging.  Soon  after  lOi,  p.  m* 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  poor  house, 
and  next  morning  I  waa  informed 
that  she  had  passed  a  tolerable  night, 
and  was  doing  well.  In  eonchimMi, 
had  this  poor  woman  died,  a  co- 
roner's inquest  would  have  been  the 
result,  but  what  the  coroner's  verdict, 
I  leave  it  to  others  to  decide,  at  thia 
critical  period,  and  beg  to  remain. 

Gentlemen, 
Your  constant  reader, 
J.  W.  Hbame, 

5,  Gerard-street,  Soho, 
14th  March,  1882. 
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On  the  Stuif  of  ike  Ancient  M^iltat  Atahre.s 


On  the  Utility  of  Studying  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Writers  of  Antiquity ^  on 
the  euhjeet  of  Medicine.  By  the 
late  Dh.  FALcoNBtfi 

'       (iCmniutiicakd  by  John  ^mallf  Esq.) 


**  i^ropius  ad  Pontes  accedite  ^^edtci,  atque 
llatirile  iftktim ,  percipietis  inde  quatil  sagax, 
l|iiitn  admirabills  fbit  Priscotum  dillgehtia — 
Tidebitis  utique  non  ihlnus  ingeiiiosam  fuisse 
antiquitus  observationem,  quam  nostram  ra- 
iionem/* — Hiixham,  Pref.  ad  Vol.  Alter,  de 
Aere  ft  morbb  &pid. 

tt  may  appfear  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
inaukind  tnat  it  should  be  necessary, 
iti  this  age,  to  recommend  to  the 
students  of  a  liberal  art,  an  licquaitit- 
ttnce  tritti  the  history  of  the  opinions 
that  have  prevailed  in  it.     The  law- 

Iet  who  desires  to  shine,  is  not  satis- 
ed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
In  Its  present  form.  He  \^ishes  to 
Investigate  its  origin,  and  to  review 
the  various  stages  by  which  it  arose 
td  its  present  state  of  improvement  \ 
iatld  to  notice  the  opinions  of  met!  of 
eminence  in  the  profession,  even 
though  they  should  not  accord  with 
those  which  in  our  times  are  regarded 
its  hiles  of  conduct.  He  does  not 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  former  law- 
yel^  as  indisputable  authority,  but  he 
looks  upon  them  as  Useful  in  suggest- 
ing subjects  of  discussion,  ana  ex- 
hibiting questions  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  which  may  at  last  possibly 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  principles,  or 
modes  of  practice,  that  may  stand 
the  test  of  ages. 

The  astronomer,  however  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian 
system,  does  not  disregard  the  labours 
of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Des- 
Cartes.  He  respects  even  the"errors 
of  these  illustrious  persons,  and  finds 
instruction,  as  well  as  entertainment, 
in  tracing  the  series  of  opinions  that 
have  led  through  paths,  however  fre- 
quently deviating,  to  the  knowledge 
of  truth. 

To  sum  up  all ;  the  moralist,  al- 
though possessed  of  a  system  of 
ethics  confessedly  infinitely  superior 


to  any  with  which  the  sages  of  aUti-J 
quity  were  acquainted,  still  acknow- 
ledges the  present  utility,  as  well  as 
merit,  of  the  works  of  Plato,  Seneca, 
and  Epictetus.  The  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  these  great  writers,  is  nb 
stuall  Confirmation  of  the  certainly  of 
any  speculative  opinions;  and  the 
beauty  and  strength  with  which  they 
are  enfotced,  tend  strongly  to  the 
saxne  purpose. 

The  fathers  of  medicine  are  no  less 
respectable  than  the  first  cultivators 
of  the  other  bhmchea  of  science. 
Hippocrtftes,  justly  styled  the  parent 
of  the  art,  is  prior,  in  date  of  time, 
to  any  Greek  prose  writer  now  extant, 
an  indisputable  proof  (were  there  HO 
others,)  of  the  merit  of  his  writings. 
Should  any  one  now  take  upon  him 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  author, 
Hrho  has  been  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion to  mankind  upwards  of  t"ivo 
thousand  two  hundred  years,  we  may 
safely  tell  him  that  he  comes  too  late 
with  his  discovery.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  common  understanding  to  sup- 
pose that  any  other  cause  but  real 
tnerit,  could  have  preserved  the  repu- 
tation and  character,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  these  writings,  through 
such  a  Succession  of  ages.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  denied  that  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity  have,  at  different 
^leriods,  like  Homer  and  Aristotle^ 
been  extolled  in  a  manner  equally 
absurd  atid  extravagant ;  as  it  the 
foundation  of  every  discovery  was 
peculiar  to  them,  and  every  counsel 
they  gave  was  to  be  esteemed  as  the 
dictates  of  unerring  wisdom.  Thiii 
superstitious  veneration  is  no  less  re- 
pugnant to  common  sense,  than  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  the  principal  of 
these  writers  we  know  conceived  of 
himself.  Hippocrates,  it  appears, 
was  forward  to  confess  his  errors, 
conscious,  probably,  as  his  comment- 
ator suggests,  that  nothing  was  so 
becoming  to  a  man,  who  was  sensible 
he  had  merit  enough  remaining  td 
support  his  character.  Our  advan 
tages  over  our  fore&thers  m  medicin^ 
are  no  doubt  very  greati  The  im 
proyements  in  anatomy,  chemistry 
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fiiatiria  fiiediba;  .arid, '  t  may  add; 
hattirai  history'  have  ftftnishfed  Itn- 
merid^  icqfuisijQbng  to  the  healing  art. 
Still;  Kowfever,  1  would  assert,  that 
the*  ancient  authtrrs  preservfe  tteir 
taiue.  though  dlsfigui^ed  hy  the 
tarag^s  6f 'tim6»  and  the  loss  of  parts 
of  thd  writings  of  the  same  kuthor, 
thit  Wjgfht  hkvB  cleared  up  many  tit 
the  difficnltied  i:hat  how  remain  un- 
explained, and  being  calculated  for  a 
dnintfj^  rety  different  from  our  own, 
the  wbtks  of  hippocrates  contain  so 
ffludh  Originality  of  sentiment,  Such 
li  lust  description  of  the  changes  to 
wrach  the  mind  and  body  are  liable 
by  disease,  and  such  an  accuracy  of 
obfeervatibn  of  the  causes  that  were 
likely  to  have  produced  them,  and  of 
the  effects  of  such  remedies  and  ap- 
plications as  he  had  in  his  power  td 
employ — that,  abstracted  from  the 
veneration  attendant  upon  antiquity, 
w^  must  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  those  who  have  benefitted  mankind 
by  their  literary  studies. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  works 
of  the  early  writers  on  the  subject  of 
medi&ine,  to  have  suffered  more  from 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  their  friends, 
thab  the  malignant  opposition  of  their 
adversaries.  The  fond  admiration 
with  which  they  were  at  one  time 
perusfed,  ascribed  to  their  opinions, 
as  i  have  before  mentioned,  a  degree 
of  infillibiUty.  Modes  of  practice, 
and  thfeories  in  medicine,  were  not 
exatnin^d  by  the  standards  of  reason 
and  ex|)erience,  but  by  their  conso- 
nance or  disagreement  with  the  doc- 
trihes  8ii|)posed  to  be  laid  down  in 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  To  be  able 
to  understand  these  writers,  was 
thought  a  sufficient  qualification  of 
itself  for  a  medical  practitioner,  and 
to  explain  and  comment  on  them  was 
esteemed  the  principal  business  and 
employment  of  the  professors  of  the 
art  at  the  universities,  and  till  very 
late,  this  ^s^as  expressed  in  several  of 
the  diplomas. 

This  immoderate  respect  generated 
anbttier  kv9  nearly  connected  with  it. 
Commentators  arose  both  numerous 
imd  VcMMnotis,  Who,  not  contented 


with  the  obvious  and  plain  sense  of 
the  worde,  end^v^Ur^d,  to  find  out 
meanJQgis  that  were  Aev^r  meanti  and 
to  foim  a  theory  Wid  system  for  the 
authors  to  whicth  thpy  iwere  .Tjitter 
strangers.  Incapable  of  relishing  the 
simple,  yet  elegant  harrtitif  e;  arid  of 
admiring  the  veracity  with  which  facts 
are  related,  the  nicety  'With  which 
observations  are  made,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  caution  with  which  any  de- 
cisive opinion  is  formed ;  all  which 
qualites  particularly^  belbng"  to  Hip!^ 
pocrates  and  Aretseus,  they  were 
anxious  to  discover  in  those  writers 
something  similar  td  theit  owh  vision- 
ary ideas  and  opinions,  and  have  !ri 
pursuit  of  these  phantoms  tortured 
and  perverted  the  meaning,  and  pbo- 
bably  much  corrupted  the  tb^^t,  5if 
Older  to  make  it  correspond  with' 
their  fantastic  notions.  This  rtistdm' 
began  very  early,  since  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  even  in  Galen,  and 
his  successors  did  not  fail  to  improve 
by  the  example.  Mistaking  the  tfieans 
of  raising  his  character,  they  lii  re- 
ality degraded  the  man  of  diligeht 
observation,  veracity  of  narrative  aiid 
of  cautious,  yet  often  exquisite  judg- 
ment, into  a  subtle  logician  and  jdc- 
dantic  sophist.  ' 

If  then  we  would  read  thdse  wHt-i 
ings  with  advantage,  we  must  con-»' 
sider  them  as  detached  from  thefi" 
commentators,  and  fortunately  fbi" 
learning,  most  of  those  bulky  Worfti 
in  medicine,  as  well  as  ethics,  ari 
now  consigned  to  more  useful,  thbugh 
more  ignoble  purposes.  We  nia^theri 
survey  the  original  writers  in  thdi* 
native  dignity,  and  prejudice  ap«lrt, 
I  win  venture  to  pronounce  that  et^ 
gentleman  of  the  profession  whd  Wiu 
take  the  trouble,  will  find  his  toils 
rewarded.  I  do  not  meari  tKid  fas 
referring  only  to  that  kind  df  know- 
ledge, which  is  rather  matti^  of  orna- 
ment and  literal  infotmationi  thah  of 
mete  practical  importance;  thotigh 
the  former  of  these  is  an  acdomplish- 
ment  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
by  those  who  Wish  to  preserve  the 
character  of  theit  prtrfession  as  behig 
one,  whose  professors  are  peculiarly 
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T^markable  for  their  acquaintance 
-wifii  literary dlibjeetfrin'general.  Btft 
omaaaQuj^liaQqWil^iQP  :i&  ti\e  Jeajst 
advant^e  t];iat  r  ma^  ))e  reaped  from 
attention  to  these  pursuits.  I  am,  I 
tbihk',  'juslSlfied  in  flaying,  that  seve- 
ral imptovementa  in  .ptiuctiee,  wbiich 
ar^.  1^8)1^^  e^^emed*  comparatively 
speaking,  modem  discoveries,  are  to 
be  met  ^th'in  the  medital  writers  of 
antiquity^  aad  we  have  reason  to 
think  pmny  n^ore. remain,  which  pru- 
dent, diligent,  and  candid  investiga- 
tion may  bring  to  light.  These  I 
have  neidier  abilities  nor  leisure  to 
antiP\p^e. ,  I.^ave,  however,  selected 
such  instances  of  the  former,  as  will, 
I  trust,  'shew  lliat  this  opinion  of 
mine  is' oat  void  of  probalulity,  and 
may  servi^ .  also  to  excite  more  able 
persona  to  remove  the  reproach  of 
omitting  important  information  within 
our  own  reach,  or  of  attributing  in- 
ventions to  modern  times,  which  we 
ought  to  have  known  belonged  to 
former  ages. 

The  cool  regimen  in  fevers,  so  ju- 
diciously and  successfully  reconmiend- 
ed  by  Sydenham,  from  observation 
and  experience,  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  early  authors  on  medi- 
cine. Hippocrates  advises  the  free 
use  of  water  and  vegetable  infusions 
to  be  taken  cold,  in  fevers  arising  from 
bile  and  in  ardent  fevers,  and  observes 
thegpod  effects  of  them  in  promot- 
ing sf^utary.  evacuations  by  stool  and 
turme,  a  practice  recommended  in  the 
Bitnie  (HHtt^lamts  by  Aretaeus,  and  for 
the  iSameiVQOsoBS)  and  which  has  been 
^uqpe^u^yj  4rej)e^ted  in  our  own 
countiy  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  liirk- 
lanct.  ^  ^K^  jpractice  of  Sydenham  in 
^yfiti^diiUikt^^i^rp,  together  with 
4j^te9tifi^  tj^e  pfiolera  morbus,  which 
h^  i^eQti9ns  as,being  contrary  to  that 
of  his  'time,  us  exactly  consonant  to 
that  )re(iom«(ieild«d  by  Hippocrates. 
A]:dtRiiuifUid  .GseUo^r  AureUamus.  stre- 
nuQUsly  advise  the  drinking  of  cold , 
water  m,  the  s&me  disoi-der,  which 
Dr.  Clcgh6tn't!6ll4  ^s  he  had  bben 
assured  fagrtdie  t)^y6i$)ilM  at  I^ioprca, . 
had  been  found  jep»arkably  succ^- 
ful.    The  external  application  of  cold 


water  in  cemstipation  of  the  bowels, 
tsed  byHoffhian,  and  by  Dr.  Ste- 
venson, in  the  cases  related  by  him  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays^  to 
the  good  effects  of  whith  I  dut'  also 
bear  testimony,  h  ttdvised  by^  Hippo- 
crates, and  the  ifljeetion  ciPMd  diys- 
ters  for  the  isame  pttpo^,  %  fre- 
quently recommended  by  *  ilie '  siuhe 
author  to  procure  stoilsV  'r  "-  '=''   '  ■ 

1  would  not,  however;  'ihefem  "to  be 
understood  as  re6omm^dj^^  Hi^^  i  pe- 
rusal of  the  ancient  ^Mters;  t6^>eltt>8e 
who  are  ehtering  upon  the^  ^6tddy'of 
medicine.  They  are  not  properly  in- 
telligible witlkout  much  ^previous  .reced- 
ing and  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
preparatory  branches,  but  also  of  the 
best  practical  authors ;  but  to  those 
who  having  finished  their  prepara- 
tory studies,  are  desirous  to  enlarge 
their  minds,  and  extend  their  ktiow- 
kdge  of  fiBuots,  and  concqpare  their  ioWn 
observations  with  those  oi  former 
ages,  aiKl  thereby  confirm  their  truth ; 
to  persons  of  such  liberal  sentiments, 
these  studies  open  a .  comprehensive 
field  for  improvement.  Perhaps  it  is 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  prema- 
ture attention  to  the  ancient  writers 
among  tiie  stadents  of  medicine,  that 
Dr.  Cullen,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sy- 
nopsis, endeavours  so  much  to  depre- 
ciate their  general  character^  thid  the 
advantages  which  others  have  sup- 
posed might  be  obtasned  froma  dili- 
gent examination  of  them.  But  the 
consonancy  of  their  observations  to 
what  takes  place  in  a  considerable 
degree  in  this  countrjr,  and  still  more 
in  such  as  come  nearer  to  the  cli- 
mate for  which  Hippocnite's  wrote, 
has  been  proved  by  accurate  and  un- 
prejudiced experience.  The  late  Dr. 
Huxham,  and  the  .la^e  Dr.  Cle^bom, 
to  both  of  whom  the  above  ctiai^cter 
linqiiestionably  belongs,  have  done 
justice  to  the  writers  ciy  antiquity,  by 
thq,  simple,  but  deoisive  method  of 

,  comparing  the  old  accounts  of  dis- 
orders, 'with  those  thattl^  undet  their 

Aown  {Semonal  jnspefAipn«t  purely  the 
lin^inejft  person,  whp.has -spoken  so 
lightly  of  his  early  predecessors,  must 

'  hdve  had  a  higher  opinidu  of  the  ac- 
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Curacy  of  the  observations., of  H^m- 
crates,  than  his  expressioxis  ,Jn  Qt^er 
places  would  le84r.ua  .to., iiiftfigpe; 
since;  lie.  jhqs^  adq^Jited^  not  on|y  tlie 
anciwt,9yfl^ffi/0f,  critical  diiys,  but 
^Ij^  t^ihi^yej.^e;^  entire  .credit  to 
thO)  QiHn^ppv^jas^e/^;  a.dduced  by  that 

authc¥r,,4Qr)fHi^i^^.  pi  this  doctrine. 
As  .a  .^tiJE^etimoijiy :  pf  his  approbation, 
he  has  quoted,  ft  passage  from  the 
leMn^,,^d(  ^jE^p^^ious  Dr.  Gaubius, 
expressing!  his  veneration  for,  and 
con^dfnce.i|&  ^he  fathers  of  medicine, 
with/t5vl^f!)i  l  shall  conclude  this 
j|ap^r»..f, ,-,.. 

''Blllftrni  sua  coostiterit  Hippo- 
crktialictoritas, 
""Khl^ixo  fidtts,  natone  virtus  et  ordo." 

'^'<-'PEi|e  above  paperwas  read  before 
the  London  Medical  Society  in  1 7  88, 
«uid^  IB-  copied  from  the  unpub- 
lMied'*ongiimi  manusoript,  by  our 
<tndioi»  and  indnstrions  oorre^on- 
dent.  We  so*  folly  assent  to  the  sen- 
'timcnts  of  the  audior,  that  we  insert 
it- WiHh  pleasure. — Eds.] 


'  1 

■r;i;T, 


WavStun  i9i0tixa  ^  Jhnrsual  S^auxmh 


.  /., 


J  '^^Xnnufofi,  Saturday,  March  24,  1832. 

'i^DGOTriJfi  OF  OHOLERAPHOBIA, 

TJ^  rq)prts  of ,  the  last  week,  includ- 
ia|^  oases  .">  anywise  resembling  cho- 
Id^i'^'vfete  much  too  favourable  for 
ui€f  al$irmists,  and  have  given  a  final 
UlyWitto'ohideraphobia.  The  greater 
patt  (^  the  public  looked  upon  the 
s^^ments  of  that  uxifortunate  body, 
the  Central  Boaxd  of  Health,  with 
sd^e¥l^gtt»  dbnttsftpt,  and  eonsidered 
ii^t^liey  we^e  issbed  for  'selfish  or 
poBUflri  E^9WIW8i  w  a  "  diversipn/* 
"'fi»«ft  t0!<«inufe  ^tUe  :^iriiale/'.v  As 
Bcien^c''Ml)urtiiUstt,  we  totist  te- 
noQUci^.  poUti^Ajr  but  n»»(  observei 


that,  we, have  oil  along  contended, 
there  isa^lbn^idi^f^  c^pidemip  raging 
i^hce  kit  sumtoei^-ifeltMs  part  of  the 
kingdom,  ^hicli  Has  been,  durine:  the 
last  fouUTmcmtJi^  ,fgiT^^%,, increased 
ambng  th^poofS'  whcymsiderin  in- 
salubrious distiictii'. '  'We  Aiiist'repeat 
our  former  position,,  that .  t^^re  is  no 
proof  of  the  disease  ^bemg; Commu- 
nicable from  person  to  person,  br  of 
being  of  foreign  origin. 

Nothing  can  shew  the'  neceanty 
of  medical  reform  ih  so  kttpoiig' a 
light,  as  the  position  n^alntaji^pii  by 
the  profession  with  resfpect-.tojidbio- 
iera.  Thus  we  had' firsir  tli^ap. 
pointment  of  a  Board  of  liealil>„  con- 
sisting of  a  half  a  doaen  Fellovni  of 
the  Royal  College  bf  Physfciaris, '  bf 
whom  not  a  single  member  had  ob- 
served cholera,  either  in  IxKiia'dr  in 
Continental  Europe,  ctf  whb^o^s^^sed 
tlie  slightest  knowledge  of  the  ha* 
bits,  constitution,  or  state  ofdestil^* 
tion  of  the  poor.  It  was,  iherdlt^, 
to  be  expected  that  the  proctamations 
of  ^is  body  could  hove  Uttle;  weight 
with  the  profession  xji'  the '  pid^lfc. 
But  it  could  not  be  supposed  fliatf  the 
monopolists  of  fiie  CoU^g^/ liquid 
consent  to  an  assoeifction^withjthe 
members  at  large,  atjd'.feacrt  ttf' ai, 
with  surgeons,  both  of  whjcli  prUers 
are  coimdered. vtfm\4isp^a^ 
that  those  who  weire  >&  taosf  piac- 
tice  among  rich  arid  p66r^|  iiniJI  ifirho 
were  best  qualified  t9.<Qbs^rviQ^ apd 
treat  theepidend6,'yet«r(enta«]y%x« 
cluded ;  and  the  publli  V^tb'  to- 
d«re  all  Ui&.hoirp|9,f;[pnted.by  the 
idett  ^  pe6ti(»ieei  i  bedam^/  ffonooth, 
thm  l^h  nnglitiii^dii^is  '6f 'the  Col 
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lege  could  not  suffer  the  winds  to 
blow  between  them  and  their  nobi- 
lity.    Such  was  the  injurious  effects 
of  collegiate  monopoly  on  the  pro- 
fession and  on  the  public.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  were  also  remu- 
nerated for  their  services.     We  are 
proud  to  state   that  their  example 
was  scarcely  followed.     The  disease 
appeared  at  Edinburgh — a  Board  of 
Health  was  formed  there,  consisting, 
not  of  half  a  dozen  unemployed  fa- 
vourites, but  of   the  most  eminent 
physicians  of   all  orders,   surgeons, 
and  apothecaries,  all  acting  harmo- 
niously— many  who    had   been    in 
India — ^many  professors,    many  at- 
tached to  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
and  many  in  the  first  practice  ;•  all 
visiting  the  abodes  of  misery,  with- 
out the  slightest  remuneration.  What 
a  noble  proof  of  the  philantropy  cha- 
racteristic of  our  profession!  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers  of  the  com- 
plete dissatisfaction  given  by  the  Aris- 
tocratic Board,  which  speedily  led  to 
its  dissolution.     It  was  succeeded  by 
another  pigmy  of   monopoly  —  the 
Central  Board  oi  Health,  of  whose 
imbeoility,  duplicity,  vacillation,  and 
mendacity,  all  the  world  is  cognisant. 
We  were  the  first  who  fearlessly  ex- 
posed tbe-iHi^pieious  conduct  of  this 
body,  and  the  absurdity  of  placing 
J:here  army  surgeons,  "  all  honour- 
Able  men,"  -as  the  rulers  of  the  pro- 
feiiion  io  London*     These  gentle- 
jnen,  for  whom  we  entertain  respect 
^  i]idividuaIS|  could  not,  by  possibi- 
lity, be  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  diseases  of  the  poor  of  this  city, 
having  been  chiefly  employed  abroad^ 
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and  had  not  their  \nnity  and  self-^ 
love  rendered'  them  so  giddy  as  to 
recollect  pkc^,  amd'  to  forget  Ahe 
etiquette  they  owed  their  seniors,  and 
their  reputation  al8o>  '.  they  inmld 
have  reeonmiended  the  government 
to  add  a  few  hospital  and  dispensary 
physicians  to  their  body,  whose  ob-* 
servation  and  experience  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  poor  would  have  be^ 
most  valuable.  But  the  fact ;  isv  tfao 
profession  have  been  treated  «as  if 
deficient  in  understanding  and  know- 
ledge— as  if  they  had  not  sense  1» 
feel,  or  spirit  to  resent.  The  most 
ridiculous  regulations  were  dictated 
to  them  by  this  Board,  and  they  were 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Itnatv-r 
rally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  conduct  pursued  to- 
wards our  profession ;  and  now  all 
admit,  that  they  have  submitted  too 
long  to  the  dictation  of  this  body. 

At  the  period  at  which  this  9oar4 
was  formed,  the  health  of  the  City 
was  supposed  to  be  endangened— - 
suspicion  was  a  just,  ground  for  in- 
quiry, but  why  did  not  this  body 
enter  upon  it  with  candour  and  de- 
cency ?  It  concealed  information  as 
long  as  possible,  intending,  perhaps, 
to  astonish  the  world  when  we  lea^t 
expected  it.  A  dark  and  ambignoiiB 
system  was  pursued,  a  series  of  the 
most  inconsistent  recommeiudat&oiui 
were  issued  daily,  which  scandaliMd 
the  precession,  and  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  pubHe;  proceed- 
ings odious  and  contemptible  tpok 
place;  whose  eflTectswere  fuinoua  to 
the  trade,  oommerce,  and  low^i 
$4a99«i9  of  thtt  cpjiHtHF. 
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The  most  yirulent  exaggeration  of 
the  dangers  of  the  disease  waa  inces- 
santly made,  to  frighten  the  people, 
whidi  is  now  obvious  to  the  narrowest 
oapacity.  The  whole  profiession  now 
joinfl  us  in  considering  that  an  in- 
4x«ipetency  and  a  fatality  attended 
9¥efy  measure  proposed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bcioid  of  Health.  The  medical 
press  of  Loadoii  and  Edinburgh,  at 
least  the  scientific  part  of  it,  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Board,  ^d  main- 
tained that  the  epidemip  cholera  was 
not  contagious,  but  might,  like  other 
epidemics,  become  contingently  or 
conditionally  infectious ;  and  that  all 
quarantine  regulations  were  useless 
vtA  injurions. 

We  had  the  MedicO'Chirurgicaf 
Remeno,  tb#  Edinburgh  Jded\cal  and 
Burgkalf  and  this  Journal  on  the 
light  side ;  and  the  Lancet,  the  Med- 
ical Q€ifettf»  and  its  frere  de  lait^ 
the  Fhf/Micalf  on  the  other?  Is  there  i^ 
pien^ber  of  the  faulty  in  Christen? 
dam*  acquainted  with  medical  litera- 
ture who  does  not  prefer  the  former 
authorities  to  the  latter  ?  Who  looks 
upon  any  one  of  these  journals  as 
authority  ?  But  the  toad-eaters  of 
i^  ^fur4  have  used  every  exertion 
f  tp  foift  tl^e  Lancet  and  Gazette 
upon  tl^  medical  pub)ic :"  a^id  they 
r^eived  |i  p^uipp  refusal  in  every 
infll^fiTlfff,.  £ven  tb(9  proprietors  of 
one  i)f  tl^se  journ^fi  ^ve  g^^^n  ns 
«veif  pppositionf  i^id  endeavoured  tp 
di«9uil4e  tlie  piiblip  press  froni  mal^r 
i9g  eiFtftctli  fn^  thifi  peripdicfd ;  and 
<fr)ien,  tit^fooliAh  ftttcq^pt  wf^  scouted, 
thw  91WW  9^^>^  the  w)ipl^  pf  tt^e 
imi  ^  4e4vti^  ^^  W^im  ^ 


pubUsl^ng  extracts  froi^i  this  jou^i^}, 
'fyhich  savpd  iis  advertisen^pnt  dutyr-r 
^  assertion  totally  false,  as  regards 
VIS,  for  our  advertisements  were,  smd 
are,  daily  before  t^e  public.  7^^ 
public  press  yras  not  to  be  tampered 
with;  it  diffused  our  opinions  through- 
put tbe  world,  and  events  have 
proved  their  accuracy.  Where  iao\jr, 
lye  triumphantly  inquire,  are  the 
proofs  of  the  pofiti^on  of  cholen^  f 
tiave  not  all  the  efforts  of  the  alarm- 
ists of  the  Centpd  Board  and  its  sat- 
ellites proved  abortive?  This  body 
may  well  exclaim  with  9,  doij^b^e- 
dealing  courtier  of  old ; — 

"  Farewell — ^a  long  farewell  to  all  my 

greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  torday  he  puts 

forth 
The  tenfl^r  leaves  of  hope :  ^-fnorrpir 

blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick 

upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing 

frost, 
And  when  he   thinks,  good  easy  maq, 

full  surely 
His  greatness  is  ^  ripping,  nip^  l^U 

shoot; 
And  then  he  falls  u  I  do.'* 

Yes,  the  Board  has  ventured  t%x 
beyond  its  depth;  its  high-blow^ 
pride  has  broken  under  it,  and  )eft  it 
to  the  contempt  of  all  classes  of  spr 
ciety.  {t  will  reniember  "  the  ides 
of  March,"  though  it  has  bfen  re- 
paid  **  with  power,  honour,  and 
titie,"  and  with  a  tpta)  loss  qf  rpsp^gt 
jfm  every  other  sidOi  but  one 

Though  the  Govwunent  ami  it9 
Medical  Board  h^ve  littempted  to 
"frighten  the  isle  h&a^  its  propriety/' 
notiung  has  been  done,  to  this  hour, 
by  either,  to  shew  the  real  pniportion 
of  deatiis  £rom  cholera,  to  the  mor- 
teiiiy  from  other  dia^aseii,  Acoord- 
iqg  to  the  last  censi^^  the  yojpMoi 
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of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  is 
16,537,398;  the  aveia^  deaths  1  in 
54,  the  annual  de9ftb&<.306»433,  the 
daily  840. ,  Noi^  rtjift  whole  number 
of  deaths  said  to  hei  cf^^iae^hy  cholera 
during  the  last  four  moaths,4Lnd  no 
one  will  admit  U^  nuniber  to  be  cor* 
rect,  is  ^927,  or  little  more  than  twe 
days'  deaths  tjhroughout  the  country. 
Is  .not, this  the  strongest  proof  that 
the  al^rm  with  respect  to  cholera  has 
been. highly  ei^aggerated.  It  further 
9j^p)^ax^  by.  the  returns  procured  by 
numerous  individuals,  that  the  mor'- 
tality  is  not  greater  in  this  year  than 
in  former  years ;  and  it  was  even  less 
than  usual  in  London  the  second 
week  after  the  appearance  of  cholera. 

It  mus^  be  also  recollected,  that 
maAy .  of  those  who  died  (^  the  disease 
would,  ia  all  probability,  have  died 
of  K)ther  maladies,  had  no  cholera 
existed*, 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
of  the  exjstence/Of  an  epidemic,  which 
is  c(^rtaitily  neither  Indian  nor  common 
fnglifl^ii^hQlQrd*  hut  which  has  been 
obseifvedit^ore  in  this  country,  and 
is  ,weU  deflopjbed  by  Sydenham  and 
tbBipld^  wiiter^,  «nd  by  Dr.  Walsh- 
msw,  ^4i,Mr4  Tbackrah,  who  are 
liyi^gi  fT^ass^  This  proves  that 
^e4isG«8e»ji&^l»ot<>f. foreign  origin; 
was  not  imported;  is  in  the  ato^o* 
sphcare^  an4«  perhaps,  caused  by  ter- 
Tes)trial|en^alj(Q^;  end  is  not  to  be 
arrested  by  restrictive  measures. 

**  Diseased  -  ijature  '6ftenHm«s   brealu  ' 

forth 
In  strange  eruptions  :^  and  the  teeming 

earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  yex'd 
By  the  impri«oning][of  tinruly  wind 
Within  her  womb|  ■■    »      ■■'» 
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The  Study  of  the  Ancient  Medical^  Authors* 

In  a  former  page  we  have  inB5ei»ted  a 
paper  read  many  years  ago  before  the 
London  Medical  Society,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Falconer,  entitled,  • '  The  Utility  of 
Studying  the  Greek  and  Latin. Writers 
of  Antiquity,  on  the  Subject  of  Medi- 
cine." We  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Courts  of  Examinersof  the  Roval 
College  of  Suigeons,  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries>  of  the  Army,  Navy». 
and  East  India  Medical  Boards^  to 
this  admirable  essay,  in  which  th<^> 
will  find  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  requiring 
their  candidates  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  mediosl  writings. 

No  one  who  reads  the  essay  alluded 
to,  can  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt 
on  the  propriety  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  being  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  records  of  medicine*  which 
inform  them  of  the  rise*  progress, 
and  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
Some  few,  who  wish  to  shocten  the 
path  to  the  portals  of  acience^^urfe 
untenable,  objections  to  this  study» 
which  we  shall  refute  in  our^  subde* 
quent  remarks.  It  ia  suffleient  to 
states  at  present,  that  tbe  inperiak- 
able  works  of  Hi{^poiimt(S9K  Dioste- 
rides,  Cdsus,  i^etapufti  GMm»  Avi- 
cenna,  ^onetug^^  Moigagni,  Harvey. 
Huxham,  Highn^ore,  Willis.  SydeQ^ 
ham,  F.  Howe^  Eutty^  Haller,  He- 
berden,  Hoffmanj-  Bi^ivi,^  Lieutaud, 
&Pt  &c.  are  frequency  .^ibdM  by  all 
learned  writers  and  leeturers  on  me- 
dicine.   We  are  avare  that  many 
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depreciate  the  ancient  writings  on 
the  healing  art,  and'  tfadt  some  have 
wished  them  to  he  consigned  to  the 
flames ;  hut  upon  this  ahsurd  opinion 
we  need  not  comment*  "We  regret 
to  indite'  tb^  fkct,  that  Cullen  did 
great  mischief  hy  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  early  records  of 
medicine,  as  appears  in  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  He  ohserved — 
**<lbei^  yet  temams  another  British 
writer  tb' be  mentioned,  and  that  is 
th^  late  worthy  Dr.  Rutty,  of  Dub- 
blin,  the  author  of  the  Materia  An'  ' 
tiqua  et  Nova,  He  tells  us»  it  has 
been  a  work  of  forty  years,  which  to 
me,  who  think  there  is  little  to  be 
learned  from  the  ancients,  is  no  great 
commendation."  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary declaration  from  one, 
whose  fame  was  almost  based  upon 
the  opinions  which  he  derived  from 
the  sources  which  he  so  unsparingly 
depreciated.  His  censure  was,  there- 
fore, uncandid  and  unjust ;  and  his 
work,  to  which  the  above  passage  was 
prefturatory,  can  scarcely  be  compared 
with  the  materia  medica  of  Hippo- 
cratest  and  many  others,  and  is  now 
nearly  obsolete,  while  the  ancient 
writings  upon  the  same  subject  are 
esteemed  and  revered.  It  would 
have  beett  bot  common  justice  in  the 
Edinburgh  professor,  and  in  some  df 
his  preseftt  successors,  to  have  ad- 
mitted, what  every  candid  cultivator 
of  medicine  ikust  admit,  "  miiltmn 
egeruitt  qui  ant^  nos  fuerunt  sed  non 
peregenmt,  nsttlton  adhuo  restat 
operis;  toiultumque  restabit;  neque, 
vlli  nato  post  mille  sncula  prseclude- 
retor  occasio  ali^uid  adhuc  adjici- 


endi/'  We  folly  agree  with  Dr. 
Falconer,  tAmt  a  vast  fond  of  valuable 
information,  nmcli  6f  which  is  o£fered 
as  new  by  the  superficially  educated, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  in  therapeu- 
tics. Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
remedy  now  in  use  that  was  not  em- 
ployed by  them  in  its  natural  form. 
In  proof  of  this  position,  we  shall  in- 
sert a  list  of  the  Hippocratic  materia 
medica  on  a  foture  occasion,  and,  we 
think,  convert  the  most  sceptical  of 
the  modems  to  our  opinion. 

We  are  so  fully  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  ancient  medical  writings, 
that  we  think  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, ^d  the  other  examining 
bodies  to  which  we  have  referred, 
should  imitate  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  examine  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Dioseorides, 
Celsus,  Aret»us,  Ghden,  Avicenna, 
Harvey,  Huxham,  Wharton,  Mor- 
ton, Highmore,  Wiltis,  Sydenham, 
F.  Home,  Rutty,  Heberden,  and  (Gre- 
gory. Every  British  medical  prac- 
titioner ought  surely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  his  own  country* 
men,  at  least,  of  such  illustrious  phy- 
sicians as  those  named  from  Harvey 
to  (Gregory,  in  tiie  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  medical 
students,  but  we  mxjAi  maintain  the 
importance  of  our  suggestion.  The 
plan  we  propose  might  be  perspective, 
and  might  come  into  operation  so  as 
to  affect  those  only  who  as  yet  have 
not  entered  on  their  classical  studies. 


Kn 
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In  fa^;  this  epiine  is  parOy  adopted 
already,  and  if  ftufther  proof  of  its  ati- 
lity  be  required,  we  need  Qvly  refer 
to  xrhAt  18  BOW  pafifting  before  us — the 
citation  of  the  works  of  SydetihaiHa 
Morton,  &c.  o|i  the  disputed  question 
as   to  the  nature   of  cholera.      It 
must  be  almost  superfluous  to  addy 
that   the   more   learned   and  more 
iaformed    a    medical    man   is,    the 
more  valued  and  respected  will  he 
be  by  society — the  more   useful  to 
mankind,  and  the  greater  ornament 
to  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 
It^wQl  be  said  that  students  cannot 
find  time  to  peruse  the  aacient  au- 
thors, and  thdt  such  works  are  calcu^ 
lated  to  mislead  them.    These  olg^o* 
lions  arefiitile,  because  the  elementary 
education  of  these  tim6s  bears  no  ten 
semblance  to   the   theories    of  the 
ancients,  while  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
same.     Neither  time  nor  space  war- 
rant us  to  prosecute  this  theme ;  but 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  we  have 
adduced  sufficient  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  our  conclusion.    The  Court 
of  Ezafluners  of  the  Apotiiecaiies* 
Company  intend  to  examine  in  the 
work  of  Aretaeus,  and  it  is  also  said 
will  recommend  the    study   oi  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  langua- 
ges ;  but  why  exclude  the  works  of 
Harvey,    Sydenham,   F.  Home,    or 
Heberden  }  The  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  require  the 
most'jUberal   nmnkiMiftnl    eduoatian 
from  their  eandidates. 
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On  ThuBBday  week  the  (lecturers,  and 
Pupils  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Medical 
School  held  their  anniversary  dijiner» 
at  the  London  Cofiee  House  (FasDA- 
BicK  Ttbbbll,  Esq.  in  the  chair)  sup^ 
ported  by  J.  H.Green,  Esq.  and  B.  F. 
Travers,  Esq.  After  the  removal  of 
the  cloth,  the  usual  loyal  toasts— 
"  The  King"— "The  Queen"—"  The 
N^vy  and  Army" — ^were  given  and 
drank  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  dien  rose  to  give 
"  the  Profession,"  and  in  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  noticed  t^e  antiquity, 
the  importance,  and  very  great  utility 
of  the  study  of  medicine,  when  con- 
ducted upon  scientific  principles.  He 
alluded  to  the  mBt  improvement^ 
tiiat  had  taken  pace  of  late  years, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  ob- 
served that  the  science  of  medicine 
had  reached  a  high  state  of  perfectioii 
in  this  country,  conducted  as  it  was 
upon  the  principle  of  truth.  The 
toast  was  then  given — "  Suocoss  to 
the  Profesuon,  as  ponduoted  upon  thfl 
principles  of  science,  all  over  the 
world."  This  was  received  witi 
great  applause. 

In  proposing  the  next  tofist,  ibB 
Chairman  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  to  the  body  of  the  professioii 
there  was,  as  to  other  bodies,  a  head ; 
or  rather,  in  this  instance,  tfave^^ 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians*  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries. 
In  connection  with  die  fisst  head,  the 
Chairman  alluded  to  the  very  hi^ 
station  it  held;  and  concluded  B 
long  and  able  speech  by  giving  "  The 
College  of  Physicians,"  conpled  with 
"  The  health  of  Dr.  Williams.''  This 
was  drunk  with  every  markof  respept 
and  approbation. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  a  beat  speM^l^ 
returned  thanks* 

The  Chairman  then  introdttced 
the  **  College  of  Suigeons;"  and  in 
the  most  able  manner  spoke  ef  what 

tkd  GoUflgQ  had  ^MWn^-ttad  msm^ 
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what  it  was  doing,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  soienee.  Mr.  Tmvers,  as 
the  only  member  of  the  Council  pre- 
sent, returned  thanks,  and  said  that 
the  exertions  of  the  Council  would 
atin  be  directed,  as  they  had  been^  to 
further  the  interests  of  science  and 
the  profession. 

*?  The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Apothecaries/'  together  with  the 
"  Health  of  Mr.  Whitfield,''  followed, 
and  waift  drunk  with  applause. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  ''  Health 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Babington." 
This  was  received  with  great  applause. 

The  Doctor,  in  the  most  feeling 
manlier,  returned  thanks,  and  proposed 
the  "  Health  of  the  Chairman." 
Long  and  continued  applause  followed 
the  announcement  of  this  toast,  which 
was  drunk  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
tfiaiiner.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  returned  thanks. 

f'  The  healths  of  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  IVavers"  were,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  given,  and  received  with 
warm  feelings  of  approbation. 

The  St.  Thomas's  Schoor*  was 
givMi  from  the  chair ;  and  the  ex- 
cellent management,  and  oonstaat 
attention  evinced  by  the  Treasurer, 
A.  Chapman,  Esq.  particularly  no- 
ticed. This  met  with  the  greatest 
applause. 

.  Mr.  Gveen  l^en  rose,  and  after  a 
long  and  most  eloquent  speech  (to 
Vfhioh  we  regret  our  limits  will  not 
fiMofW  us  to  do  justioe)  presented  tbi$ 
prize  medal  to  Mr.  Tomkins  for  the 
^t  aurgioal  essay ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
on  behalf  cf  Mr.  South  (who,  we  are 
somry  to  boj^  was  prevented  froi^ 
attending  inconsequence  of  ill  health)» 
in  like  maimer  presented  Mr.  Sheart 
man  with  a  medal,  for  the  great  seal 
and  industry  widi  which  he  had  prose<« 
fated  bis  anatomical  studies.  The 
healths  ol  these  gentlemen  weai 
drunk,  and  they  severally  returned 
their  acknowledgments. 

'<  The  healths  of  the  diffisrent 
(leoture^i;  Di8.  Williams,  Roots»  and 
Jligby,  Dr^A^bumw,  Dr«  Burton^ 
Mr,  TyvroUt  and  Mr.  South,"  having 

1n^  fliwH  ihe  puefld.ihfv^  tto 


way  in  which  they  appreciated  their 
valuable  instructions,  by  the  enthusi* 
astic  manner  in  which  they  received 
the  toasts.  Dr.  Roots,  in  a  most 
effective  and  brilliant  speech,  returned 
(lianks  for  himself  apd  his  colleagues. 

"  The  health  of  the  DemonstratorSi 
Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Travers,  jun.,  and 
Mr.  Clarke,"  was  then  propoeed^'r*- 
This  toast  was  receiyed  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  approbation. 
The  constant  attention  these  gentle- 
men had  paid  to  the  anatomical 
studies  of  the  pupils  merited  the 
wannest  acknowledgments  of  the 
class. 

Mr.  Solly  ably  returned  thanks, 

"  The  healths  of  the  St^w^de/' 
whose  excellent  management  ha4 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  fol- 
lowed. Amongst  the  distingaished 
guests  present,  were  Prs,  BabingtPR> 
Quain,  Elliotson,  &c.  &c. 

The  President  having  left  the  chair, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  the  company 
retired  soon  afterwards, 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 
BachialgiOt—rCure  bff  CarpqtuUfi  of  Iron, 

JonN  MuxiUironAM,  aged  36,  admits 
ted,  Feb.  7,  into  this  hospital,  into 
Jacob's  Ward,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Elliotson :  is  of  short  atatiire,  pale^ 
and  of  a  sickly  appearance;  states 
that  about  three  years  ago  he  fell 
down  the  steps  leading  to  St.  Bride's 
church,  and  was  taken  up  eenselesB. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  troubled 
with  pain  about  the  cervical  region» 
sometimes  extending  over  the  whole 
of  his  back;  he  fimis  the  pains  inf 
crease  by  change  of.  wefcther.  Alter 
t^his  accident  he  was  under  medi(»l 
treatment  for  three  months,  and  was 
also  an  out-patient  of  this  hospital. 
In  other  respects  be  finds  himsdf  ia 
good  health. 

He  was  ordered  to  take  two  drachma 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron  three  time^ 
a  day. 
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9th.  Still  comphdns  of  tbe  pain 
about  the  neck. 

The  carbonate  of  iron  to  be  in- 
creased to  half  an  ounce,  and  taken 
as  before. 

Idth.  The  |>ain  'stffi  continuing, 
although  better  than  aliaet  trisit. 

20th.  I^iifdk  him^df  much  better, 
the  paitis  liei^ngeAdiely  left  him. 

llie  medicine  to  be  continued. 
•    March*  leA.     Oontinuea  free  from 
pam,  but '  his  countenance  changed 
much  fi^r'the  ^orse,  and  has  got  very 
thin. 

'   To  takie  a  pint  of  porter  daily,  and 
to  be^kep^  (tn  a  full  diet. 

•6th':  '¥&r  the  fint  time  he  haa 
cdmplathed  of  pain  about  the  abdo* 
men.'  especially  on  pressure  at  the 
lower  part  of  it.  He  has  been  attack- 
ed'with  diltrrhcea,  for  which  he  was 
ordered  Chict.  opti,  combined  with 
infusion  of  catechu. 
.  Dr.  El^tson  remarked,  on  going 
round,  th^t' he  was  of  opinion  the 
m^titery  glands  were  diseased. 

0th.  THarrhcea  stopped;  has  had 
no  -Meep '  during  the  night ;  pulse 
alow,  and  scarcely  perceptible. 

DuHngl&is  visit  the  patient  died. 

SfHio.fMavaria* 

No*  disease  could  be  found  on  open- 
ing th^ipine,  head,  or  chest;  but 
on  openii^  ofthe  abdomen,  there  was 
ft  canal  of  Mariy  six  inches  in  lengti>» 
on  the  rigfit  side,  which  was  found 
to  b^  fonh^  by-  the  adhesion  of  all 
the  other 'pftitd  together. 

AttlM  itif^iforpart  it  formed  a  kind 
of  sac,  ^htch- Was  found  filled  with 
blood,  ptftftly  eoagidated  and  partly 
fltfid',  both 'the  i^ritoneum  and  its 
lai^eni^'-wht^h  form  omentum,  were 
cev^nid  Mfith  tobercles,  very  similar 
to  tlloH^  #Mmdi<i  the  lung;s  of  scro- 
iuloito  tie^^k*.  The  adhesions  were' so 
ieiMiliii^thtittheAMniK;h,di«phragm, 
and  ^}^6f, 'Were  all  united  by  means 
of  pMtMeukn ;  tho'itiestmteric  glaiids 
werd*lJs6  dSteaMi,  aiid  wei^'ooveted 
with  these  tub^detF,  whioh  were 
found  to  be  hi  a  stippttradng  atate : 
ai  the  intcmal  p«ati  6f  these  organs 

'ere  healthy. 


Casb  7.  Typhus.  —  Henry  Hay- 
wood, of  spare  habit,  aged  26,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  for  syphilis, 
in  the  form  of  excoriation  and  super- 
ficial ulcers  of  the  penis,  the  glainds 
about  the  groin  enlarged,  and  pain 
of  the  limbs.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, he  had  suffered  much  in  mind 
for  some  time ;  he  was  a  teacher  of 
languages  by  profession.  o 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Feb.  he 
was  attacked  wi^  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  fever,  which  he  attributed  to 
exposure  to  cold  after  the  warm  bath. 
Before  his  illness  there  had  been  some 
cases  of  fever  in  the  ward,  tlie  nurse 
having  died  of  it  a  few  days  befo^, 
and  another  patient,  who  was  taken 
ill  about  the  same  time  as  Haywood, 
had  also  died. 

He  was  visited  by  Mr.  Whitfield 
die  morning  after  his  illness,  who 
ordered  him  twenty  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  cold  lotions  to  the  head, 
and  to  take  five  grains  of  calomel,  to 
be  followed  in  three  hours  by  half  an 
ounce  of  castor  qU. 

16th.  To  repeat  the  leeches,  and  a 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  to  take  three  grains  of 
calomel  twice  a  day. 

17th.  Repeat  tiaeleechea;  the, hair 
ordered  to  be  out  dose.i 

18th.  Pain  continues  violent  in  the 
head ;  the  other  symptoms  Temain  the 
same ;  oide^  twenty  mora*  leeches 
to  the  temples,  and  the  head'tei  be 
shaved.  .mc    *t 

On  Saturday  he  waa  8een^:by/Dr. 
Elliotson,  and  removed  to  imaskt^ 
Ward  the  foHowing  monungy.  and  or- 
dered a  cold  lotion  to  die-  head,  and 
to  take  three  grains  of  oaknncl  every 
four  hours,  and  to  kaep  on>  4  fever 
diet.  .  •■'      . '  ■'< 

19th.  Attadsed  with  delirirfun  in 
iSlat  ^  night ;  musted  -  pQniikioe&  or- 
dered to  be  jiktced  -on  •  the  abdomen 
■  and  feet.  ■ '    .)»■'-  ■••      i 

SOtfa*  In  a  vary  low  ataite  of.  •deli- 
rium ;  Dr.  £.  ordered  him  nitrate  of 
potiUBSi  gr.  X.  carbonate "of  soda,  3j. 
,to  be  taJcen  every  tiiree  hours,  and 
an  ounce  of  port  wi&e  every  sis 
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boun ;  to  have  a  pint  of  strong  beef 
tea,  and  a  pint  of  milk  daily. 

2l8t.  Attacked  with  diwrhcxriu  in 
the  night,  for  which  he  was  ordered 
to  take  an  ounce  and  a.half  of  the 
compound  chalk  mixture  every  four 
hours'. 

On  the  following  day  Dr.  Roots 
saw  him,  and  ordered  him  to  take  of 
tinct.  opii.  in  an  ounce  of  wine. 

At  six  o'clock^  continuing  the 
same,  he  was  ordered  gr.  5.  more  of 
the  tinct.  opii. 

Nine  o'clock.  His  bowelsbeing  con- 
fined, an  enema  was  ordered  to  be 
given  immediately,  and  a  blister  to 
be  applied  to  the  neck. 

24th.  Very  restless;,  could  scarcely 
be  kept  in  bed,  and  in  this  he  con- 
tinued until  Friday  morning,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  he  died. 

Sectio  cadaveris, — ^There  was  no 
ulceration  apparent  in  the  intestines ; 
the  mucous  membrane  appeared  in 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  illium,  much  congested^ 
Efiusion  had  taken  place  under  the 
pia  mater,  and  into  tiie  ventricles  of 
the  bndn. 


^— •■ 


TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  BY 
GALVANISM. 


,ti 


( . 


HAviKGh.met  with  another  extreme 
castf  oCthfi  pecuUar  epidemic  which  is 
now  prevailing,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
Ichndga  partic«dai!S  for  insertion  in 
yonr^vahiable  Journal,  should  you 
deem^them  snfficifintly  interesting. 

Themas'  Skowee,  aged  25,  a  sea- 
maa  te'bterd  of  tiie  Evander,  from 
Aberdeen,  seized  about  eight;  o'clodc 
on  Sunday  morning,  with  vomiting, 
speaoyiyiitillowed  by  violeDt  purging, 
and'sevism  spaaoia  «if  the  abdosMn 
and  i /Extremities.  .As  the.  disease 
increased,  he  took  about  a  gill  of 
bibn)iy;)iwhich  he  inmost  ixbinediately 
ejectedii        '.'<'.•    •      >  .i  '  .  i-t  'l 

SpMmsbecomiflgatroBger^  piuri^g 
and  r  skknessT  more  /urgent,  r  BK^di<^ 
je^wap  roquest^d-  ^ 


At;^ee.,a'olQck>  accompanied  bj 
my  brother  and  appr^m;^e,,fl  went 
00  bm;4  tJwi  Sywidi^K,, '  JJ^rmitage 
Tier,T  ftpd  fowd  A#.pp^nStlying  on 
the  floor  of  the  forecastle,  .^^Sering 
severely  fepift  :8pwwL  '„iQn  .^^  ad- 
missioA  of  (^  sm^i^ntf^giriQe  of  light, 
the  sinulariJbytiwhiGh  he  l^ore  to  the 
mate  of: the  Felicity j^i^as  et  once 
discovefff^. .    .       ,,i  ,.,. 

Althoiagh  he  waa  isi.aj! state  of 
great  exhaustion,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  him. carried,  after  giving  l^m 
tinct.  opii.  gtt.  xxx.  hq.  ammon. 
carb.  spiritaaBther  aidpb.  aaa  m.x.l.  in 
a  littie  brandy  and  hpt .  wa^,  to  the . 
cabin,  where  there  ^ppu?  ja  goo4  fire« 
and  more  room  fo^.^sipg  :^  v^xew^ 
about  to  be  esAployed*  A  b^d..\^ 
made  upon  the  fiyor,  and,  witk  as 
little  fatigue  as  pQasible».  he  was 
undressed,  and  wra^|p|>edttp  in  blankets. 
At  this  time  he  presei^ted  the  follow- 
ing appearance,  j^T— the  fBLC^  livid, 
features,  collapsed,  eyes  sunken,  aJ^ms, 
hands,  legs,  and  feet^  blue ;  fingers  very 
dark,  and  their  skin,  corrugated; 
nails  perfectiy  blue,  aaid  resembling  a 
dark  grape  when  nearly,  ripe ;  tiie 
penia  and  scrotum  were^  9isQ  remark- 
ably discoloured. 

The  tongue  was  whitish  and  moist, 
but  neither  it  nor  the  breath  particu- 
larly cold ;  the  hands.^  ,  ^et>.  armsj 
legs,  and  different  pprls  of  t^rbody, 
felt  cold,  clammy,  ai»d  ^H>i^  |  p]i4sa- 
tion  at  the  wtiats  14^  ijteq^les  waa 
totally  imperceptible.}  fX  ^e}C%rotid« 
and  heart  extremely- fetQ\)l^ .,.,,?.,  :.>  ' 

After  dispatohkig  1^  me^ss^ger  to 

the  cholera,  shipr  the^ '  >  Dover,    and 

sending    ashore   foi;   ^pme    mutual 

friends,  to  give  tbei9^fai\<  opporfiipity 

of  witnessing  the  case^  thcfoIloTving 

•  treatment  was.  .eopkpio^fsd;— In    ad- 

.  ditioiji  to  the>rappe$(Aw  iu  blank- 

etS)   firictiucius  lA^mei  yigqn^u^y  carried 

,  ,on,:  b^ttes  ^  JM^ytfdfert .applied  to 

^  the  fe^, .  ]^l^«ed.  .in  each  fi^ii^»  end 

inihlbied  ovf^  ,tbe^  chesty <.. spine,   and 

:  al>doi«(9|%,  r  )^wta»l,  spread  on  tow- 

V  els*  waft  laid  g^er.  the  anterior  surface 

9i  •the  body^i  froqi  .^he  clavides  to 

■  within,  a  Shc^  4^^^^^®  ^^  ^^^  pubcF 

and  placed  in  contact  with  the  bad 
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from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
sacrum.  A9  he  was  threatened  with 
a  return  of  the  spastns,  another  dose 
of  laudanum  was  adinlnistered  ;  and 
about  four  ounces  of  blood  were  ab- 
stracted. 

By  these  means  he  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  improve ;  the  d^k  colour 
decreased,  the  lips  somewhat  resumed 
their  natural  hue,  and,  by  degrees, 
the  fingers  and  naik  assumed  a 
whitish,  withered,  bleached  appear- 
ance. 

Whilst  the  disease  was  in  this 
stage,  Mr.  Holman,  surgeon,  and 
Mr.  Powell,  a  young  medical  gentle- 
man, arrived,  and  very  kindly  ren- 
dered their  assistance. 

Frequent  smsdl  quantities  of  brandy 
and  hot  water,  with  a  few  drops  of 
eether  and  ammonia,  were  given,  and 
aboht  two  ounces  more  of  blood  ob- 
tained. The  blood  was  very  dark, 
Imd  resembled  thin  treacle. 

About  five  or  half  past  five  o'clock 
the  surgeoii  of  the  Dover  came  on 
board,  and  as  no  marked  symptoms 
of  re-action  'had  taken  place,  he 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  use  of  mustard 
as  an  emetic.  After  two  table  spoons- 
ful had  at  different  times  been  given 
in  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm 
water,  vomiting  commenced,  but  not 
Very  copiously.  As  the  chief  indica- 
tion was  to  produce  re-action,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
1  sent  for  a  galvanic  apparatus,  and 
laying  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  moistened 
with  salt  and  water,  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  column,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  they 
were  connected  by  means  of  the 
wires  from  each  end  of  the  battery, 
and  communicated  the  galvanic  influ- 
ence so  effectually,  as  to  produce 
strong  muscular  contraction,  and  to 
reproduce  distinct  pulsation  at  the 
temples  and  at  the  wrists ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  he  became  more  sensible 
to  the  galvanic  stimuli,  he  got  so  de- 
termined not  to  allow  its  further  use, 
that  we  were  compelled  with  great 
regret,  and  although  fully  satisfied 
!  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  agent 


employed,  to  abandon  it,  and  ki  th^ 
same  time  almost  all  hope  of  his  ^- 

coverv. 

We  then  left  him  under  tU  '^dM 
of  my  apprentice,  Vho'  reijikiiied 
vHthhim  all  night;  adririnlstfered  kd 
emetic,  composed  of  brandy  ^^d^ib8' 
water,  aiid  prevdikd  Upon  him  vHth 
considerable  diflictilty,  as  the  t)Ui^n|{ 
returned,  to  take  ol.  fidiil  tWo  fei- 
spoonsful;  pil  hydrarg.;  gr*.  v.  '{)il, 
opii  grss.  and  a  similar  dose  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  hours.  He  also*  ^t 
him  persuaded  to  take  a  table-Bpo6tl- 
ful  every  alternate  hour,  of  Ih^  fdl-' 
lowing  mixture:  ol.  rutae  ^t.  xVi 
sp.  aether  sulph.  grtt.  Xxx.  tiftdtl 
foetid  5i  mit  camphorse;  aq.  thenth.' 
pip.  aa.  jij. 

About  five  o'clock  he  seemed  ^oiiie-' 
what  better,  and  is  reported  to  haf ^ 
passed  a  little  urine  with  a  dejection, 
which  he  then  had.  His  amendment 
however  was  but  of  short  duration, 
for  he  sank  so  completely,  and  be- 
came so  very  blue,  that  believilig  him 
to  be  dying,  the  captaiti  cam^  on 
shore  for  meabout  eighto'clock,  accom- 
paniedby  Mr.  Stolman,  Mr.  PoWell,  a&d 
my  brother ;  I  repaired  on  board,  and 
again  found  him  seemingly  in  aiti^ 
culo  mortis.  Although  we  enter- 
tained not  a  hope  of  his  recovery* 
the  galvanism  was  again  employed; 
it  roused  him  in  a  slight  degree ;  but 
as  the  muscular  contractions  were  le^s 
powerful,  and  not  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  re-action  was  apparent,  at 
the  end  of  about  ten  minutes  it  WtA 
relinquished. 

He  died  quietly  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  our  last  visit,  both  my  broths 
and  myself  saw  in  a  moment,  the 
strong,  the  marked  resemblance*, 
which  the  man  bore  to  the  mate  of 
the  Felicity,  when  I  first  saw  him  ott 
the  night  of  the  6th  ultiitio.  All 
present  felt  the  coldness  of  his  tbngtie 
and  of  his  breath,  the  mortiing  bf 
his  death ;  and  not  all  the  Boarefe  oil 
earth  will  ever  convince  hie,  or  my 
brother,  that  Daniel  Baxbet'S  tas4 
was  not  one  of  the  peculiar  disease 
which  is  now  prevailitig. 

I  have  had  two  patients,  since  Bar < 
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l)er*8  case,  witti  congestive  fever,  pre- 
ceded by  vomiting  and  purging,  but 
at  they  did  not  exhibit  symptoms, 
which  could  have  M*arranted  me  to 
have  pronounced  them  cholera,  and 
aa  they  occurred  prior  to  the  notice  to 
report  diseases  in  any  wise  resembling 
cholera,  "  I  did  not  consider  the 
treatment  I  had  previolisly  received, 
deem  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
Board.  My  patients  speedily  reco- 
vered, 

Not  the  slightest  proof  of  conta- 
^on  can  be  aovanced  on  this  occa- 
sion* or  on  any  which  I  have  witnessed) 
but  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  several 
cases  have  occurred  in  the  same  tier, 
might  it  not  be  traced  to  the  custom 
which  exists  of  allowing  vessels  to 
be  there  loaded  with  highly  offensive 
manure? 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  obe^^ent  servant* 

Robert  Bowie. 

44,  Burr-street, 
March,  7,  1832.  . 

The  Bvander  had  a  considerable 
quantity  oil  board,  so  also  had  aiio- 
tber  vessel,  from  which  the  captain 
was  brought  ashore,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  labouring  under  the  same 
disease. 

[Mr.  Thackrahi  of  Leeds,  has 
published  an  account  of  cases  of 
cholera ;  the  first  of  which  occurred 
in  1822,  and  the  rest  from  that  pe- 
riod to  1829,  which  presented  every 
symptom  of  the  cholera  now  prevail- 
ing, and  which,  when  read  from  a 
manuscript  at  the  Westminster  So- 
ciety on  Saturday,  were  admitted  by 
the  contagionists  to  be  the  malignant 
epidemic,  (see  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society).  Dr.  John- 
son explained  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence, and  excited  general  laugh- 
ter, tiere  is  ample  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  Asiatic  nor  contagious, 
but  an  aggravated  form  of  English 
cholera.    Eos.] 
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To  tke  JEditort  rf  thi  Lmukm  Midkul  and 
Surgical  Journal, 


Grkylembn, 

If  you  have  not  too  great  press  ot 
matter  for  your  next  Number,  will 
you  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  in 
your  invaluable  Journal ;  indeed,  the 
respect^  or  1  may  say  love,  we  all 
entertain  for  his  present  Majesty ^ 
wUl,  I  trust,  prove  a  sufficient  cause 
for  your  complying  with  my  request, 
tt  18  well  known  that  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  present  to  King's 
College  the  celebrated  model  of  Dr* 
Auzoux,  the  most  splendid  model 
ever  executed,  and  presented  by  the 
highest  petsonage  of  the  realm ;  yet, 
believe  me,  Sir,  (and  I  blush  to  say 
it)  the  students  of  that  College  have 
not  thanked  his  Majesty  for  it.  They 
ought  to  have  appointed  a  night  on 
which  they  might  have  met  in  one  of 
the  theatres,  and  have  got  up  an 
address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty, 
which,  doubtless.  Sir  Henry  Halford 
would  have  been  pleased  to  present: 
It  is  not,  however,  to  say  what 
ought  to  have  been  done,  but  what 
remains  for  them  to  do ;  and  I  most 
sincerely  trust  thtk  will  have  the 
eiFect  of  rousing  the  dormant  polite- 
ne8&  of  those  young  gentlemen ;  lei 
them  instantly  get  up  this  address, 
and  on  the  same  evening  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  holding 
their  annual  dinner  (supposing  tliem 
to  have  their  annual  dmners  as  all 
other  schools),  when  his  Majesty's 
name  might  be  mentioned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  up  for  the  great  backr 
wardness  they  evinced.  What  must 
the  other  schools  think  of  them  ? 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Iota. 
March  19th,  1832. 
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GoMMDicicATioHs  hdve  been  received  from 
Dr.  Hood  J  of  Brighton ;  Dr.  Horsley,  of 
North  Shields  ;  Dr.  Gordon  Smith;  A.J.  D.; 
A,  Georsian ;  Dr.  Tathill ;  A.  B.;  Mr.  Shel- 
drake ;  Or.  Tidey ;  Dr.  Morris ;  Dr.  King ; 
Mr.  Small ;  a  Student  at  the  Middlesex,  and 
a  Student  at  Uie  WestmsasterJIospital. 

Errata. — ^In  consequenoo  of  the  increased 
difficulties  of  a  weekly  publication,  some  er- 
rata have  appeared  iu  this  Journal,  and  such 
are  almost  inevitable ;  but  as  we  have  occa- 
sion to  reprint  the  whole  of  the  numbers,  all 
win  be  corrected.  Our  correspondents  should 
bear  in  mind  that  manv  scientific  terms  are 
unknown  to  printers,  who,  in  making  correc- 
tions, are  as  liable  to  make  new  blunders  as 
in  the  fifst  inatanee.  Add  to  this  the  fact, 
tliat  not  one  medical  manuscript  in  fifty  can 
be  deciphered  by  them,  or  even  by  well- 
adneatcd  members  of  the  profession,  to  whom 
we,  Df  oeeessity,  commit  the  revision  of  the 
press.  We  have  already  hinted  this  to  our 
oorrespoodeots,  and  we  would  further  say, 
wi&  Cobbett,  that  writers  should  recollect 
■oaebody  is  to  peruse  their  productions. 
Soaie  complain  of  the  style  and  composition 
of  certain  ketnres  we  publish,  but  these  are 
tiieiectBnr's  fault,  not  our  reporter's.  Those 
who  object  in  this  wav  ought  not  to  forget, 
that  teachers  must  maKe  themselves  perfectly 
understood  to  their  inexperienoed  and  unin- 
formed hearers.  Besides,  those  lecturers  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  practice,  and  who 
deliver  their  instructions  extemporaneously, 
can  have  little  time  to  attend  to  euphonious 
sentenoes  and  the  beanties  of  literar}'  compo- 
sition. 

£•  D."— It  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
accurate  liospital  reports,  as  the  cases  are  not 
taken  down  m  most  of  tlie  hospitals. ;  and  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  been  so  much 
assailed  in  other  joilhials,  that  they  oppose 
reporting. .  Iu  some  hospitals  the  case-books 
are  carefully  loocked  up,  lest  the  students 
ahould  copy  them ;  and  in  all  there  is  the 
most  culpable  neglect  of  clinical  medicine 
and  sufgery.  Mauy  of  the  medical  officers 
feel  grieved  at  the  publication  of  unfavour- 
able cases;  so  that  the  industrious  studeut 
pays  his  money  for  nothing  but  to  follow  the 
dinoteresled  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
every  one  of  which  body  is  an  hospital 
surgeon,  and,  of  course,  has  a  share  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes. 

In  our  last  we  explained  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries, with  respect  to  attendance  on  the 
physician's  practice  of  an  hospital,  where 
alone  pure  unadulterated  medical  knowledge 
is  to  be  gained  for  the  moderate  charge  of  80 

S:i]ineas;  ihoup-h  more  information  can  be 
erived'from  dispensary  attendance  for  £5. 
We  are  unconnected  with  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries at  present,  and  can  speak  impar- 
iaUy. 


Dr.  Hood's  valuable  Essay  on  the  Patho* 
logy  of  Cholera,  is  in  type,  and  will  appear 
in  our  next. 

Dr.  Titley's  valuable  communication  in 
our  next. 

Dr.  Horsley's  graphic  and  excellent  com 
munication  in  our  next. 

Dr.  GoMon  Smith's  suggestimis  will  be' 
attaiided  to,  and  we  feel  obliged  for  them. 

A.  J.  D.  assnres  as  that  the  foitsula 
ascritied  to  Lugol.  ex.  gr.  iodine  9j.  hydrod. 
pot..9ij.  aq.  ^vij,  is  not  correct;  the  last 
should  be  5vij .  It  certainly  struck  ns,  at  the 
time  we  reviewed  the  work,  there  was  an  er- 
ror, but  on  referring  to  Dr.  O'SiMMghaeasy's 
translation,  it  was  so  printed  in  thatwosk.  If 
another  made  a  much  slighter  blander,  lie, 
would  be  impaled  in  the  Lancet,  We  catted 
at  Balliere's,  but  could  not  procure  the  ori- 
ginal. We  feel  much  obliged  to  our  eorre-  • 
spondent,  who  resides  in  the  country,  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  in  oofrediag.eiirti'  -a  §e- 
rious  error. 

A.  Georgian.— We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  our  correspondent. 

Dr.  Tuthill's  request  is  complied  with. 

Mr.  Sheldrake. — ^The  force  of  the  essay  is 
difldinished  by  recent  events.  The  communi- 
cation, though  valuable^  is  too  long  for  out 
pages. 

A  donation  of  ^1.  from  A.  B,  for  the  dis- 
tressed family  in  Christchurch  parish,  has 
been  received,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Forbes  Wins- 
low,  agreeably  to  the  humane  writer's  re- 
quest 

The  Clinical  Remarks  by  Dr.  Seymoar 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  at  George's  Hospital^inour 
next. 

A  Brick  of  the  Old  Hospital  (8t.  George's.^ 
—The  ludicrous  sketch  of  the  medieaiscboof, 
and  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  described  by  our  worthy 
and  valuable  friend,  is  so  insttnetivej  and  So 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  present  system  of 
medical  instruction,  that  we  siiaii  give  it  a 
place  in  our  next. 

A.  B.  C. — We  assure  our  friend,  and  our 
readers  in  general,  that  the  price  of  this 
Journal  will  not  be  raised  at  any  future  time^ 
as  our  circulation  has  been  unpteeedented.' 
Our  eariy  numbers  are  now  beln^  reprinted, 
and  the  hourly  demands  for  our  Tairoun  in* 
crease  so  rapidly,  as  to  enable  us  to  offlfr'the 
varied  and  valuable  contents  of  our  periodi- 
cal on  the  terms  with  which  we  started. 

"  0*ic  of  the  Incommoded,*^  at  Bartholo* 
mew's,  will  have  our  support  in  our  next 

The  Address  to  the  MeJical  Profession, 
and  to  the  Public,  generally,  reached  us  after 
our  last  sheet  was  prepared  for  the  press. 

Errata.— In  Mr.  Earle's  Lecture,  p.  159, 
9  col.  2  par.  comma  afler  "  afi'eeted."  3  par. 
"eiTect,"  read  afiTect;  "though  urinai^y," 
the  urinary. 

P.  100— "  Bdnneter,"  read  Bonct;  «  ute- 
rus," ureters ;  •*  Bamen,"  Barnes ;  "  pel-i 
vis,"  penis ;  **  Lilris,"  LiUre's. 
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ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  of  the  EYE. 

DBLITBBBD  BY 

O:  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  V.P.R.C.S. 
JUctwre  the  BigkUL 

Mr.  Pkbsident, 
In  my  last  lectiiiw  I  described  the  progress 
of  inflammation  from  within  outwards;  and 
I  stated  that  the  disease  ran  its  course  in  a 
▼ery  slMrtlime,  to  the  destruction,  or  at  least 
severe  injury,  of  the  eye ;  and  I  also  remark"^ 
ed,  that  oiir  measures  ^iuitt  be  very  vigorous, 
m  order  to  make  any  impression  •  on  iL  We 
shall  proceed  aow,  sir,  to  another  disease, 
which  pfocfoda  '£raiB  without  inwards^  and 
whifih'pcoTOS  destructive  to  the  eye  nearly 
as«mpidlf.  I  allude  to  the  whole  class  of 
purulent  ioflaMMtaons :  the  common  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  aduH,  the  gonor- 
rhoea!, and  the  purulent  affection  of  children, 
which  is  analogous  to  both. 

The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  common  puru- 
lent it^fiammoiion  cfaduUs,  It  affects,  in  the 
first  place,' the  conjunctiva  only  of  the  eye; 
it  is  not,  however,  simple  inflammation,  for 
it  possesses  characters  different  from  those 
which  usually  attend  common  inflammation 
of  those  paitsy  so -that  if  it  is  not  a  specific 
inflammation,  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
its  nature.  It  may,  occur  as  a  spontaneous  or 
sporadic  disease,  the  person  affected  having 
had  no  communication  with  any  other  per- 
son suffering  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  it  may 
occur  among  numbers  aggregated  together, 
having  some  persons  with  them  suffering 
Ijroni  the  disease.  This  supports  the  belief, 
that  the  disease  is  contagious  in  its  nature. 
I  sh^l  not  occupy  your  time  in  relating  cases 
in  which  the  matter,  conveyed  from  one  in- 
<yvS4<u4  to  another  has  produced-the  disease,. 
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but  I  shall  lay  It  down  as  a  principle,  th»t  th/a 
disease  js  contagious,  that  is  to  say,  commur^ 
nicable  by  contact.    In  regard  to  infection  ^ 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  more  d»fficult,to  provp 
that  it  does  not  take  place  thau  tliat  i^  does ;  X 
believe  that  this  propagation  by  ii>f(pflioB  may  • 
occur  under  certain  ciicumstancesi  by  aggi^ 
gation  of  persons.  Wheoi  the  disease  gets  intst^ 
work-house,  or  among  troops,  the  only  maaoa- 
to  prevent  its  spreading,  and  to  eKadioatOv-it^< 
are  cleanliness,  distinct  separation  aadocw*^ 
pation ;  no  person  who  has  this  disease  should 
be  shut  up  with  others ;  the  whole  should-  be 
encampfed  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to- the 
free  current  of  the  atoiosidiere.  -When  troops  '<■ 
are  afibcted,  they  should  be  kept 'employed 
by  drill  or  otherwise,  fn  men  p^fitr  tiling 
in  hospital,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  iHifess^ 
to  domg  their  duty.  'When  this  disease'  is 
commencing,  the  patients  complain  of  unesisi-i 
ness  in  the  eye,  and  an  itoMness^  wliicK  sooii 
changes  to  a  feeling  as  if  sand  Wtis'iti  the 
eye;  the  eye  appears  sufiHis^d;*  that "?s,  H  Is 
reddened  and  gli8tening,>aiM't1tei1s1s  an  fh^ 
crease  ofthe  secretion*— rtoftheeommoh  tear,' 
or  the  ordinary  secretion'  of  the'  conjunctiva, 
but  a  secretion  of  a  purifonn>llar{<cter,  lying 
on  the  folds  of  the  coii^inictivtt.  -   The  upper 
eye-lid  now  begins  to  swell,  anfl'Hjfe'eome* 
remarkable  from  the  abearance  it  gives  thd 
eye.     If  we  allow  the  diseftse  hf  proceed  un- 
interruptedly for  twelve  hours,  the  lids  be- 
come   so    greatly    tumified    that  th^y  ckri 
scarcely  be  separated,  and  it  Is  dllilc)!ilt  to  *see^ 
the  eye;'  if  the  eyelids'   are*  forced   open,' 
which  can  only  be  done  by  an  exp^riencecf 
hand,  we  peVcelve'that  thd  state  I  de'sc'riVed' 
to  you  on  Tuesday  has'alteady  taVeu'place.'* 
Chemosis  has  formed,  the  conjuncliva  is  se- 
parated from  the  scVerotica  by  a  fluid' cfTused' 
beneath,  and  a  cup  is  formed  around  the  cor-'^ 
nea  ;  there  is  likewise  a  great  purulent'di^-' 
charge,  which  poi\rs  out  on  separating  the' 
eyelids.     The  disease  exists  in  the  extreme] 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva;  it  is  seldom  caused 
by  cold,  and  more  generally  arises  from  the' 
application  of  some  irritating  or  contagious* 
matter.  .....* 
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The  inflftmnuitioB  U  very  prone  to  go  in- 
wards, and  produce  Byaapioms  similar  to  those 
I  described  in  royi  last  lecture.  The  pain 
changes  from  the  sandy  Heel  previously  com- 
plained of»  and  is  lelt  in  the  eye-brows,  for<- 
heady  cheek,  and  side  of  the  nose  ;  vision  is 
mone  or  less  defective,  because  the  cornea  is 
muddy,  and  vision  is  likewise  obstructed,  in 
consequence  of  the  fluid  collecting  in  the 
oiip  fofned  by  the  chemottd  Aoi^unctiva. 

Thir  pragress  of  the  conpiaint  is  more  or 
.less  rapid  in  different  individuals,  it  is  very 
different  in  different  circumstances;  it  may 
run  its  course  in  three,  four,  or  five  days,  by 
causing  ulceration)  sloughing,  or  rupture  of 
the  cori^a;  at  oAer  times,  the  disease  may 
Dterejy  affect  the  eye -lids,  and  very  slightly 
•titeey^-Mlf  in  which  ease,  it  may .  continue 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  end  in 
•  ukflx^Uon  of  the.  cornea,  which  does  n«t 
.prove  totally  destructive  of  vision.    There 
are  other  degrees  of  inflammation  between 
these  two,  whi^h  may  cause  rupture  of  the 
corne««  and    yet  vision  may    be   partially 
restored*      I  shall  content  myself  with  de- 
.scribing  th<  two  extremes,-— that  which  pro- 
ceeds very  .rapidly^  and  that  which  is  as 
j»roportioiji»lly  slow. 

Both  diseases  prevail  epidemically,  and 
Are  met  with  in  the  same  places,  or  regi- 
ments at  the  fame  time;  several  persons  may 
he  a0ected  with  the  more  rapidly  fatal  disease, 
while  others,  residing  next  them,  may  have  the 
milder  form  {  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
inflammation  reaehes  the  ball  more  quickly 
ia  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other ;  and 
that  one  is  more  amenable  to  treatment  than 
the  oUicr.  I  mention  this  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  opinions  of  different  writers  on 
this  subject,  many  of  whom  never  saw  the 
diseaae. 

If  kft  to  itself,  it  is  seldom  cured,  but 
ralher  goes  on  to  ulceration,  sloughing,  or 
rupjMra  of  the  cornea.  The  lids  thicken, 
befiome  oveited,  and  the  appearance  is 
deplorable.  I  shall  not  detain  you  further 
with  the  tymptoms  of  this  disease,  but  pro- 
ceed But  oaof  to  the  most  important  part<— 
the  treatment.  When  it  affects  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  complete  separation,  and  con- 
stant .exposure  to  tho  atmoephere,  must  be 
put  in  practice*  ot  nothing  will  be  done.  It 
was  auppoiod  that  ihia  was  an  inflammation 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  eye»  which  it 
may  he,  but  it  4ifibr«,  at  first,  from  the 
common  idiopathic  inflammatioai  by  com- 
mencing cxieMially,  aad  proceeding  inwards  i 
at  is  not  80  rapid  in  its  progress^  nor  does  it 
exhibit  elmilar  symptoms,  until  it  affects  the 
internid  parts.  F^m  its  being  supposed  to 
he  an  internal  inflammation,  it  was  deemed 
necescary  ta  abctraot  blood  in  large  quan- 
tities; indeed,  60,  80*  iod  even  100  ounces 
have  been  drawn.  It  was  often  thought 
neoessary  to  bleach  the  eye  and  blanch  the 
eountenance»  to  effirct  a  cure,  and  I  have  ne 
4oubt  that-  it  has  been  done  with  amocai  s 


and  the  extreme  vessels  of  tbe  conjunctiva 
have  been  so  drained,  as  to  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  going  on  with  thei^  secretion. 
Those  who  &id  fault  with  this  prajctijce«  Jin  all 
probability,  never  saw  the  disease  ijov  it  is 
3ie  most  efficient  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
the  best  when  there  are  no  local  means  em- 
ployed. Since  I  have  relied  more  on  local 
means,  I  rarely  take  more  than  24  ounces  at 
a  time  i  and  bleeding  should  always  be  prac* 
tised,  because  it  is  requisite  to  subdue  or  alle- 
viate the  general  fever,  which  is  caused  by 
the  extreme  local  irritation  that  takes  place, 
but  not  more  than  1ft  or  24  ounces  need  be 
taken  for  this  purpose.  Tartar-emetic  was 
greatly  extoUed,  at  one  time,  as  a  powei/ul 
agent  in  treating  this  affection,  but  I  have 
alseady  told  you  that  tartax-emetic  is  of  little 
or  no  use ;  if  it  excites  much  vomiting,  it 
will  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  stfainiog 
the  eye,  and  may  give  rise  to  rupture  of  the 
cornea,  especially  if  it  be  at  all  softened ;  and 
small  or  nauseating  doses  can  do  little  or 
nothing  in  time  to  prevent  mischief  in  the 
more  serious  forms  of  the  disease. 

Various  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  eye.  Emollients  are  injurious ;  hot 
water  may  be  upeful}  inasmuch  as  it  removes 
the  discharge,  and  if  opium  is  dissolved  ifi  it, 
will  serve  to  allay  the  pain  in  some  measure. 
Poultices  are  exceedingly  hurtful,  as  they 
tend  to  increase  the  discharge,  and  conse- 
quently keep  up  the  disease ;  oold  poultices 
have  been  applied,  but  in  half  ^n  hour  they 
become  hot,  and  then  they  are  as  bad  as  lif 
they  were  applied  hot ;  great  attention  would 
he  necessary  to  keep  the  poultices  constantly 
cold,  and  even  th^n  little  or  no  advantage 
would  be  obtained  from  their  application. 
Lotions  can  only  be  of  service  when  they 
wash  away  the  discharge,  an4  prevent  its 
irritating  the  parts  by  its  quantity.  Blisters 
are  of  use  only  when  the  disease  is  on  the 
decline,  and  to  prevent  a  i?lapsc.  The 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  undiluted ; 
^nd,  as  an  astringent  ^nd  stimulant,  I  believe 
it  would  prove  of  service,  for  it  is  my  opinion 
that  all  these  purulent  diseiises  are  to  be 
cured  by  astringents,  stimulants,  and  seda- 
tives. A  slave-sUp  was  crossing  the  AtlantiCf 
and}  at  a  particular  part,  the  negroes  were 
attacked  by  this  disease }  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  appears 
certain,  for.  they  met  a  Portuguese  vessel, 
Qoming  from  a  different  part  of  the  world, 
having  its  crew  suffering  from  thp  came 
complaint.  Many  of  the  slaves  lost  one,  and 
many  of  them  both  eyes,  so .  that  several 
of  them  threw  themselvep  into  the  seat  or 
vrern  thrown  ^into  it  to  prevent  their  over- 
powering the  Europeans  I  the  whole  tale  tc, 
indeed,  one  of  dark  mystery  and  distress. 
When  this  vessel  arrived  in  the  West  Indiep, 
the  old  nc^resses  cured  many  of  these  poor 
people  very  rapidly,  by  squeeaing  lemen- 
Jjiice  at%  th^  eyeci  initeiid  of  empleylag 
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•molllenU  and  pottlticcf.  Now,  lemon-juke, 
you  knotr,  is  a  poweHUl  itiintilufl.  When 
the  anhy  i^  in  VHnd,  in  1815,  there  were 
several  regiments  atfbcted  by  this  disease,  and 
many  men  lost  their  eyes.  Dr.  Rtdgwayi 
assistant-sur^on  to  the  95th,  or  as  St  is  now 
called  the  rifle  regiment,  recommended  a 
soltttioti  of  nitrate  of  sihrer,  of  from  4,  to  6, 
10,  and  even  13  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled Water,  to  be  dropped  in  the  eye,  and 
this  did  more  good  than  any  thing  else.  In 
the  course  of  practice,  however,  I  found  this 
to  be  yet  inefficient,  although,  at  first,  it 
aeemed  u>  do  good.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  application  of  the  eolBtioti  soon  goes  off: 
when  it  is  dropped  in  the  eye,  it  turns  white, 
the  liitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed,  and 
becomes  a  muilate;  it  coagulates  the  dis« 
charge,  and  renders  it  easier  to  be  washed 
off.  The  effect  is  for  from  being  permanent 
The  advantages  of  the  stimnlant  practice  I 
ffiicovered  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  1801. 
Ih  the  the  middle  of  the  passage,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  with  chemosis  and  great 
jpurulent  discharge  attacked  the  men )  about 
100  were  seised  with  it.  The  salts  and  calo- 
mel were  soon  exhausted,  indeed  they  hardly 
went  twice  round;  and  as  to  bleeding  100 
men  once  or  twice  a  day,  it  was  totally  out  of 
the  question ;  I  could  not  do  it  I  had  nothing 
left  to  give  them  but  the  sea-water,  and  every 
fellow  had  a  pint  to  drink  three  times  a  day, 
and  washed  his  eyes  well  with  it  besides.  At 
that  time  I  knew  very  little,  ot  nothing,  about 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  bad  fortunately 
read  in  a  book,  by  Mr.  Ware,  that  the  vinnm 
opii  was  a  good  application.  Now  the  only 
preparation  of  opium  I  had  on  board  was  the 
strong  tincture,  and  only  a  pint  of  that,  so 
that  I  was  forced  to  be  careful  of  it  I 
applied  this  to  their  eyes  by  drops,  and 
it  made  them  Jump  up  to  the  ceiling,  or 
deck  {  but  it  did  them  so  much  good  that 
there  was  no  need  of  calling  them  for  a 
aecond  drop  in  the  afternoon ;  they  came  of 
themselves  and  asked  for  it,  saying,  that 
although  it  smarted  them  very  much,  it  had 
done  them  a  great  deal  of  good  i  and  such 
benefit  did  they  receive  from  this  drop,  that 
not  a  single  eye  was  lost,  although  the  disease 
went  through  the  whole  regiment  and  re- 
mained with  it  for  iome  time.  In  the  more 
formidable  alfoction,  wbidi  runs  its  course  In 
three  or  four  days,  neither  -the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution,  nor  the  vinum  opii,  are 
effective ;  it  requires  a  more  powerful  local 
application.  The  disease  begins  externally, 
and  is  a  local  disease  of  a  peculiar  character. 
If  we  can  set  up  a  new  action,  or  alter  that 
which  is  going  on,  we  check  the  original 
•flbction,  according  to  the  principle  of  John 
Hunter,  that  no  two  diseases  or  actions  go  on 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  I  took  (he  nitrate  of  silver  in  sub- 
stance, and  made  it  into  an  ointment  I  dM 
Bot  arrive  at  Hs  exact  composition  at  onoe^ 
tatgndUBUyae^ulMditibyisgrMt}  itvM 


made  at  various  times  of  Itte,  six,  ten,  and 
twenty  grains  to  the  drachm,  and  after  try- 
ing all  these  diStsrent  preparations,  I  eame 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ten-grain  ointment 
was  the  best  Take  half  a  drachm  of  the 
salt  and  powder  it  in  a  glass  mortar,  then 
sift  it  through  a  bit  of  muslin,  so  that  it  is 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  for  if  there 
are  any  grains  left  they  will  stick  in  the 
eornea,  or  in  the  folds  of  the  coi\jnnetiva,  and 
produce  a  slough.  Ten  grains  of  this  im- 
palpable powder  should  then  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  a  drachm  of  hog's  lard,  on  a 
glass  slab,  with  an  ivory  paper-cutter ;  and  la 
•rder  to  ensure  proper  attention  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  ointment,  I  sought  for  some- 
thing to  mix  with  it,  which  would  require 
some  time  for  its  inoorporation,  and  selected 
the  liquor  plumbi  aoetatis  for  this  purpose. 
Fifteen  drops  are  to  be  duly  mixed  with  the 
•intment  j  and  as  it  generally  requires  soma 
minutes  to  do  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trituration  is  complete.  There  has 
been,  as  usual,  some  disputes  concerning  this 
Ointment}  the  first  thing  said  was,  that  it 
was  violent  and  useless :  well,  that  has  beeQ 
got  over.  The  second  stage  was  to  attribute 
the  introduction  of  it  to  some  other  person* 
The  third,  to  alter  the  composition,  and  in- 
stead of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  to  mis 
opium,  9fO,  with  It  I  have  no  objection  to 
this,  if  the  genUemen  will  only  leave  me  the 
principle,  which  is  all  1  contend  for.  I  care 
not  if  they  change  all  the  component  parts, 
or  whether  they  apply  it  by  a  brush,  the 
littie  finger,  or  the  probe*  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  is  soon  valueless  and  inert :  all  I  can 
say  is,  let  those  who  think  so  have  it  applied 
to  their  eyes,  and  they  will  soon  change  their 
opinion,  even  if  it  be  a  year  old. 

Before  the  ointment  is  applied  in  this  pu- 
rulent inflammation,  the  discharge  must  be 
well  cleansed  out  by  a  solution  of  alum ; 
thenj  the  ointment  having  been  inserted,  the 
lids  must  be  moved  freely  up  and  down,  so 
that  the  whole  conjunctiva  gets  its  due  pro- 
pottion  of  ointment,  and  this  is  ^own  by  its 
turning  white.  If  it  does  not  turn  white,  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  applied,  and  will 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  if  we  wish  to  be 
quite  sure,  we  turn  out  the  eyelids,  and  mb 
the  ointment  on  them }  this  appUeation  gives 
pain,  whieh  lasts  tram  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
or  more ;  it  is  not  quite  so  acute  ae  the  vinum 
opii.  I  had  rather  that  the  pain  should  last 
an  hovr  or  more,  as  the  action  going  on  Is 
more  likely  to  be  ohanged.  When  I  apply 
this  ointment,  I  generally  direct  the  patient 
fe  lose  blood,  not  to  the  amount  of  60  ounces^ 
but  to  about  SO,  and  I  had  rather  that  he 
should  foint;  and  I  do  this  because  the  ap* 
plication  will  only  alter  the  action  in  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  not  that  which  is  be* 
bind  them  In  the  ball  itself,  and  it  is  there* 
fore  necessary  to  diminish  action  in  them  by 
bleeding,  if,  however,  the  InflaBomatiOB  ia 
nwdawtei  I  do  a0l  blMd  al  the  tinoi  leavinf 
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directions  thit  it  the  patient  is  not  better  irt 
the  evening,  or  the  next  morning,  that  blood 
should  then  be  taken.  Warm  narcotic  foifien- 
tationsmay  be  employed  to  relieve  uneasi- 
ness, and  opium  should  be  given  to  allay 
pain  and  obtain  sleep,  while  a  solution  of 
alum,3ss  to  the  half-pint,  should  be  injected 
from  time  to  time  into  the  eye  to  clear  it  {  but 
should  the  patient  sleep  he  must  not  be  disturb- 
ed.    A  mild  ointment  may  be  applied  to  the 
lids  at  night,to  prevent  their  adhering  together. 
The  next  morning,  the  discharge  is  again  to  be 
removed,  and  the  oin^ient  re-applied,  for  on 
no  account  should  the  action  we  are  desirous 
of  exciting  be  suffered  to  cease ;  the  other 
remedies  are  likewise  to  be  continued.     In 
addition  to  these,  I  would  give  calomel  and 
opiuTOi  so  a#  to  affect  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  more  common  remedies,  and  rest  and 
diet  should  be  attended  to.     When  I  hear  of 
twenty  or  tliirty  persons  losing^  their  eyes 
from  this  disease,  I  say  that  it  must  always  be 
80,  unless  they  are  treated  on  this  principle, 
bearing  in  mind,  that  some  diseases,  in  cer- 
tain person^,  aie  incurable  from  the  first,  and 
that  no  one  means  of  cure  is  applicable  to 
every  case.     I  am  certain,  however,  from 
experiencCi  that    the  plan  I  have  recom- 
mended is  the  most  generally  efficient  and 
certain  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  advised, 
whilst  it  is  also  less  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution* 
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Pehhaneni  Mstraction  qfthe  Fingers, 

The  retraction  of  the  fingers,  and  above  all 
of  the  ann\Jar  one,  was,  to  our  epoch,  little 
known  in  its  cause.  When  we  pass  in  re- 
view tlie  multitude  of  causes  to  which  It  was 
attributed,  the  quantity  of  remedies  employed 
against  it,  the  hypotheses,  more  or  leas  nume- 
rous, on  its  origin,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  incurable.  The 
authors  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  have 
left  it  incomplete.  M.  Boyer,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Surgical  Diseases,  has  designated  it  chrh- 
patura  tendhium;  but  he  says  only  a  few 
viords  upon  it.  Perhaps,  says  M.  Dnpuytren, 
in  making  researches,  we  shall  find  some  de- 
scriptions in  authors ;  but  my  life  belngcn- 
4irely  devoted  to  practice,  does  not  permit 
ipe  to 'do  all|  and  I  shxU  ,be  happy  to  learn 


that  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  who^ 
have  writtfert  on  tMs  dfs^ttse,  have  dSscbvfeifed 
the  eause,'  aAd  thie  tnfcdna  fbr  Itb  frufrfe. 

It  haA  been  made  itii^eSiflvaiV  Itt'  deb^d' 
u^oh  a  thttrmkthbiil','  tf*gbu«?y  Wffettitti,'  Ex- 
ternal violence,  fracture ;  on  t'ttii^^blfic  Wust; 
indu<i<id  by  tni^tastasSs, 'rfWli'  Hs^'fijlltiw's  'in- 
flammation of  thfr  shfeWlii  o^  ttWdirts;  t«ri-- 
dons  of  the  flexor*,  ororf  a'spfetfe**  df  dn^hy- 
losis.    We  tio#  Itlid^r' fhat'^mati^'  of'th'e^O 

causes  are  illlburtdeA "'    '"    '    '  ' 

Most  of  the  htdivt\i(uals  aflteted  tvfth  this 
disease,  have  been  dbl^ged  id-  iti^V^'  effijrt^ 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  itnd  td  h^ndti^ 
hard  bodies. 

The  wine-mer«hant  and  '•  the  cdk(^htnkitf 
whose  cases  we  will  report,  h'iul'^hE  hablf, 
one  to  pierce  large  barrth  with  a  ^ierter— Ithe 
other  to  exert  incessantly  fih  wfrip'on  thb 
hacks  of  his  jaded  horses. '  -  W^  can  a!so  cite 
the  example  of  a  man  accustotned  to  the 
labours  of  the  cabinet,  who  bestowed  es)B«6!ttl 
care  in  sealing  his  despatches.  We  meet  WitU 
masons  who  seize  stones  with  the  extremitlek 
of  the  fingers,  with  cultivators,  ftc.  It  !^  seen 
then,  finidly,  that  the  disease  manifests  ftself 
in  preference  with  those  who  are  obliged  to 
make  the  palm  of  the  hand  a  point  of  sup- 
port (point  (tapput) 

The  individuals  predisposed  to  this  affec- 
tion are  observed  to  extend  the  fingers  of 
the  diseased  hand  less  easily;  the  annular,  or 
ring-finger,  is  retracted  slowly ;  the  alteration 
begins  on  the  first  phalanx,  and  tite  others 
soon  follow  the  movement,  so  ^at  as  tixe 
disease  advances,  the  ring-finger  becomes 
more  and  more  bent  It  is  at  this  time  that 
the  flexion  of  the  next  two  fingers  are  tffetted 
in  a  marked  manner.  At'  this  period  of  the 
disease  there  is  no  nodosity  of  iht  cord  on 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  annular  finger ;  'the 
last  two  phalanges  are  straight  and  mbveable. 
The  first  is  flexed  at  an  angle,  mote  or  less 
right ;  it  is  moveable  on  the  metacarpals.  In 
this  state  it  cannot  be  reetSfi«d  wfthtftt  xht 
most  violent  efibrts.  A  t»erson  aflhrted-  #Hh 
this  disease  has,  in  the  attempt  to'  etrre  It, 
raised  successively  several  pounds,  as  nAnj 
as  150.  The  enormity  of  this  wei^t'  did 
not  cause  the  cessation  of  ^e  flesdon. 

When  the  ring-finger  is  Hexed-  to  a  high 
degree,  the  skin  presents  folds,  of  which  tlie 
concavity  regards  the  finger,  and  the*  con- 
vexity the  radio-earpian  artiealation.  Tbe^ 
folds  are  the  result  of  the  natuMi  fidhesiohs 
of  the  skin  with  the  altered  patts.  At  firsi 
one  would  suppose  the  sktft  is  diseased  {  but 
dissection  proves  that^tlte  eutanedus'ehvelope 
is  estranged  fhmi  tiir  afi^tion«  If  one 
touches  the  palm  or  fiic^  of  the'  'ring-finger, 
he  feels  a  tense  cord.  The  summit  of  this 
cord  is  directed  towards  thie  first  -phtlanJr, 
and  we  can  fbllow  It  tovrards  'the  •  SHpwI'ittr 
extremity  of  the  paim  of  the  h»nd.*  On 
flexing  the  finger  it  ahnosc  enth^ely  vtlsap- 
peara.  When  we  make  efibrts  to  etiiettd  ^ 
ingersi  we  put  the  small  patanar  tendon  in. 
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motion,  and  this  n^otion  is  piiopagated  with 
superior  Vf^\m*^  appnetvroais.  XiiQ  contjlnuity 
of  these  p^vfi^  £»^f«  gives  >he,  explanation  oi 
^»iA  si|Du)tan^9^j|  ^tj^n. ,  We  shall  compre- 
hend jt^  tjbiers  is  in  tl|is  part  something  to 

BmX,  tp  wiwt  do, we  attribute  th«  increase 
o(  this,  disease  ?.  Xh?  r^og-iinger  cannot  be 
Qior^  ^«tepLded?^th^  vicinal  ones  not  com-> 
pAet«|yv..  T^e  patient  cannot  sei;Ee  bodies  but 
such  as  are  less  voluminous ;  if  he  wishes  to 
grjssp  them  tig^tlyv  he  experiences  acute 
pal^^and.the  action  of  seizing  is  constrained^ 
and  determines  a  psiinful  sensation.  If  he 
ferbains  quiet  the  pain  ceases,  and  he  will 
i^^  I4gidn  experience  it  untU  he  forcibly  ex- 
fends  the  iingers. 

...rIrL  Dupuytren,  who,  in  his  clinic  or  in  his 
consultation^  has  observed  thirty  or  forty 
i^is^s  oC  this  di^ease^  cited  a  host  of  opinions 
a^  to  the  cause  of  annular  retraction.     Some 
nave  considered  it  as  a  thickening  and  indu- 
ration of  the  skin,  and  did  not  consider  it 
•/^cumulated  on  itself,  because  it  followed  the 
movemsnt  of  the  cause  which  had  produced 
thjB  disease;  others  made  it  depend  upon  a 
atpasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles ;  but  this 
explanation  is  purely  hypothetical,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  extension,  all  the    other 
movements  are  executed  freely  and  easily, 
^he  greatest  number  have  thought  it  to  de- 
pend upon  disease  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and 
M.  D.  was  of  this  opinion  for  a  long  time ; 
but  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease.    Is  H  an  inflammation,  a  congestion,  or 
an  adhesion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  a  chro- 
nic disease  of  those  parts  7    Inflexible  dissec- 
tion has  proved  that  none  of  these  presumed 
changes  exists.     Some  physicians  supposed 
^at  a  disease  of  the  tendinous  coverings  took 
place;  others,  a  certain  disposition  of  the  ar- 
ticular surfoces  of  the  fingers  and  lateral  liga- 
Btenta.     If  we  examine  the  articulation,  we 
&pd  the  surfaces  very  much  extended,  and 
so  arnuigisd  aa  to  aflfect  flexion,  more  espe- 
fiiaUys  when  the  movements  of  extension  are 
Ifss  easy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  science  when  a  man 
died  with  the  disease.  M.  Dupuytren  was 
informed  of  the  event,  and  was  determined 
that  this  remarkable  .disease  should  not  re- 
maun  unknown*  The  arm  was  given  to  him, 
and  he  made  a  careful  dissectipn.  The  skin 
having  been  removed  from  the  whole  extent 
of  the  poisi  of  the  hand,  and  the  palmar 
lace  <ji  the  fingersi  the  fold  ev  the  puckering 
^ntir^ly  disa|»peascd;  it  was  therefore  very 
evident  that  the  arauBgement  which  present- 
jed  dnring  the  disease  did  not  depend  oa  this 
ca«se>  but  was  communicated  to  it ;  but  how 
imd  by  what  ?  The  dissection  was  continued ; 
the  professor  discovered  the  pahn,  or  apo- 
aeuiosis,  extended*  retracted,  diminished 
in  length,  its  inferior  part  divided  into  cords 
which  pass  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the 
aifeeted  finger,  in  extending  the  finger  he 
Qhtfitted  that  the  aponeurosis   underwent 


a  kind  of  tension,  of  crispation^—this  was  a 
ray  of  light ;  so  he  considered  the  aponeuro- 
sis was  something  in  tlie  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  cut  the  prolongations  on  the  sides 
of  the  fingers,  immediately  the  contraction 
Oeased,  the  fingers  returned  to  n  state  of 
demi-flexion,  and  by  sKgbt  force,  to  complete 
extension.  The  tendons  were  natural — the 
sheaths  were  not  open — the  articulations, 
ligaments,  synovial  membranes,  and  bones 
were  in  their  normal,  or  natural  state.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  to  conclude,  that  retraction 
is  caused  by  an  exaggerated  tension  of  the 
palmar  aponeurosis,  and  that  this  is  caused  by 
a  contusion  of  the  aponeurosis,  by  the  strong^ 
and  prolonged  action  of  hard  bodies  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  It  will  be  easy  to  apply 
this  theory  to  new  facts. 

The  different  opinions  as  to  the  causie  of 
this  affection  have  led  to  much  uncertainty 
in  the  therapeutic  means.  Many  thought  ft 
beyond  the  power  uf  art.  M.  Bernali  con- 
sulted Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  an  Italian  named 
Tersori,  who  laboured  under  this  deformity, 
and  the  celebrated  English  surgeon  held  that 
the  disease  was  incurable.  Others  admitted 
the  possibility  of  cure  presented,  most  of 
which  were  useless.  M.  Dupuytren  has 
treated  many  such  cases  by  f^imigations, 
emollients,  and  calmants ;  by  cataplasms  at 
night ;  leeches,  resolvent  and  mercurial  fric- 
tions, with  calomel,  alkaline,  (douche*)  sim-» 
pie  sulphurous  and  other  baths  of  all  tempera- 
tures, without  success  crowning  his  efforts* 
He  was  tired  of  these  means,  and  advised 
forcible  extension  by  means  of  a  machine, 
constructed  by  Lacroix ;  but  this  produced 
so  much  pain  that  it  vms  necessary  to  aban- 
don it  Some  surgeons  have  proposed  section 
of  the  fleior  tendons,  which  has  been  prac* 
tised  twice.  In  one  caae^  tlM  middle  tendon 
was  divided — inflammation  followed,  and  the 
man's  life  was  in  danger,  and  the  finger  re- 
mained flexed.  No.  aeddent  followed  the 
second  operation,  but  the  finger  remained 
flexed.  M.  D.  has  at  l^gth.  suceoeded  by 
simply  dividing  the  bands  of  the  palmar 
aponeurosis.  *'  Par  le  simple  debridement  de 
I'aponeurose  palmaire." 

A  wine- merchant.  In  1811,  In  assisting  his 
workmen  in  removing  casks,  experienced 
slight  pain  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which 
disappeared  in  a  few  days.  The  accident 
was  almost  forgotten,  when  he  perceived  a 
retraction  of  the  ring-finger  and  an  inability 
to  move  it  with  the  other  fingers.  As  no 
pain  was  experienced  he  neglected  this  de- 
formity, though  it  gradually  increased  every 
year.  About  the  commencement  of  1831, 
the  ring  and  little  fingers  were  flexed,  and 
laid  on  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the  second 
phalanx  was  bent  on  the  first,  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  third  was  applied  to  the  cubital 
side  of  the  palmar  surface*  The  little  finger 
was  permanently  inclined  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  puckered. 
He  opnsulted  many  medical  men,  and  aU 
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eonstderad  tlw  '^seMe  to  be  in  the  flesor 
tendons  of  tke  afibcted  fingersy  and  that  a 
•cction  was  the  only  remedf.  Seme  advised 
the  sebtion  of  both  at  once,  others  thought 
the  operaifeion  ought  to  be  performed  on  ea^ 
successively.  M.  MaiUy  was  consulted,  and 
agreed  that  the  tendons  were  aifected,  bill 
advised  the  patient  to  consult  M.  Dupuytreni 
This  professor  gave  it  as  hSs  opiaion^  that  tho 
deformity  was  not  seated  In  the  tendons,  bnt 
in  the  pahnar  fiucia  only,  and  that  certain 
bands  eiisted,  which»  when  divided  by  a 
section,  would  rsstore  the  Angers  to  their 
ordinary  movements.  Tlie  operation  wae 
performed  June  12,  in  the  presence  of  MM. 
Mailly  and  Mavc,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  hand  being  firmly  heldt  he  commenced 
by  making  a  transverse  incision,  ten  lines 
in  length,  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangean 
artieulation  of  the  annular  finger;  the  bistoury 
divided  the  sldn,  and  the  palmar  aponeurosis^ 
with  a  crackling  noise,  sensible  to  the  ear. 
The  Incision  being  perfbrmed,  the  ring-finger 
straightened  itself,  and  was  as  easily  extend- 
ed as  in  the  natnrml  state.  Wishing  to  avoid 
the  inilction  of  pain,  M.  Dupuytren  prolong- 
ed the  section  of  the  aponeurosis,  by  gliding 
tte  bistoury,  transversely  and  deeply,  under 
the  skin,  on  the  cubital  side  of  the  hand,  to 
accomplish  the  disengagement  of  the  little 
finger,  but  this  was  in  vain.  He  was  obliged 
to  dilate  the  incision  of  the  aponeurosis,  and 
made  another  transverse  incision  opposite  the 
articulation  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges 
of  the  little  finger,  and  thus  detached  its  ei- 
ttemity  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the 
rest  of  the  finger  remained  permanently 
fixed  towards  this  part  Anodier  incision 
vras  therefore  necessary  opposite  the  cor- 
responding metacarpo-phalangean  articula- 
tion, which,  when  accomplished,  was  incom- 
plete. Finally^  a  third  incision  was  practised 
across,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, and  then  the  little  finger  was  extended 
with  the  greatest  fhcility,  and  announced  that 
this  last  division  afibcted  the  aponeurotic  di- 
gitation.  Very  little  blood  was  lost  by  these 
Incisions.  Dry  eharpie  was  applied,  and  the 
ring  and  little  fingers  were  extended,  and 
then  fixed  by  a  madiino)  placed  over  the 
back  of  the  hand.  On  the  ISth,  the  back  of 
the  hand  was  swollen  by  the  pressure  of  the 
maeliine;  and  on  the  14th,  the  tumefeetion 
was  general.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Lacroix 
was  now  empioyedf  the  hand  was  still  ex- 
tended, and  Immersed  in  cold  water  and  the 
extract  of  satum.  Under  the  inlluenoe  of 
flrequent  ablutions  of  this  lotion,  the  pain 
and  tension  diminished,  and  the  condition  of 
the  patient  became  more  supportable* 

On  the  IStii  the  eharpie  was  removed, 
and  suppumtion  was  commencing,  but  tht 
swelling  and  pain  oontinued.  On  the  16th 
there  was  but  little  swelling,  and  suppura- 
tion was  established.  Cicatrisation  gradually 
advanced,  and  wan  finished  July  fi«  The 
IDMchin^  was  w«ni  ttHtU  tht  tad  of  Augusti 


when  it  was*:  removed*  at  ,iiigl4t  lUidi  fiMlly^ 
the  fingers  regained  tbeijr  natiirfde<^aditiom. 

On  Dee*  6|  183 )»  M.Dupuytr4n  fier^CBrmcdi 
a  similar  opevMlon  ron  «  oq«Ahmw»}..Age4 
40  yeacs»  The  disease  Jiad  eiisit^  fin;  .many 
years;  the  fingers  were  ceu^ted,  esfwislly 
the  annular  one,  so  that  when,  he  onme.inta 
the  clinic  he  eould  not  remove  thmi  ,mAf» 
than  en  inch  &om  the  palm  of^e  HfMBd*  Th« 
skin  of  the  palm  was  wrinkledi  V  pa^kere<l^ 
and  its  ooncavity  looked  towards  the  fiuBorm 
Both  hands  were  nifectedi  and  on  attempting 
to  extend  the  fingers,  there  was  ,«  cord  £»lft 
running  from  the  finger  to  the  palm. 

The  patient  being  seated,  M.  U%  extended 
the  fingers  as  mudi  as  possible,  and  thms 
made  semicircular  incisions,  one  at  the  base 
of  the  ring  finger,  and  then  divided  the  two 
prolongations,  digital  and  lateral,  of  thf  pidf 
mar  aponeurosis  which  restored  this  finger  % 
the  other  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  : . 

The  first  in  the  palm  of  the  band,,  in  ordet 
to  make  a  second  section  of  the  digital  proton* 
gation,  and  to  separate  it  by  its  base  from  tha 
body  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  These  in** 
cisions  having  been  made,  the  ring  finger  fe? 
gained  its  natural  situation ;  and  a  very  small 
quantity  was  lost  As  the  man  was  feelde 
the  operation  on  the  left  hand  waadeftrced  to 
a  future  day. 

The  same  treatment  was  employed  as  ift 
the*  case  of  the  wine  merchant,  and  with  suo<* 
cess.  Three  cases  are  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  doctrine,  but  they  are  enough  to  direct 
the  attention  of  surgeons  to  this  point  All 
easest  says  M.  Dupuytren,  ace  not  alika^ 
and  therefore  the  incisions  may  not  be 
equally  successful,  and  may  be  depredated 
and  dishonoured  by  false  applications  as  in 
digital  retractioasi  from  rheumatism,  gouli 
and  wbitiow. 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST. 

In  wounds  of  the  chesti  death  may  occur 
from  two  causes,  hamorrbage  or  injury  to  the 
lungs.  The  symptoms  are  expectoration  of 
fiend  frothy  blood,  which  generally  also  pro- 
ceeds from  the  wound,  distressing  dyspnma, 
UBxiety  in  tbeextreme,  and faintnesa.  Ublofd 
be  poured  into  the  cheat,  theve  is  extreme 
pain  in  screbiculus  cordis,  and  a  great  feeling 
of  tightness  across  the  chest  The  lungs 
sometimes  ^otrude,  but  may  easily  be  return- 
ed by  pressure.  There  is  very  ^^eat  danger 
in  removing  any  pestioi\  of  the  longs,  and 
this  ought  Atver  to  be  done,    tanetimis^  oa 
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looking  ffifOu^li  'fh«  y$<fMkdi  the-thotax  a|»« 
pettM  e^pty*f^biii  th«  «bIltt|>M  of  the  tofigs'; 
^itf '  MWtive>i»  1  i  'ttot  ia  t^d  symptom. '  the 
trthttnetH'^imfAHs  ki  '¥^rf  At^v%  l»le«ding,  to 
Bitv  ttnbtlrit,  %itt  tti«  ft^{»toih8  ti^rem<Mr«d  br 
i^i«ifWdl'>  -^h^  fl&tfetit  rtioftlil  ttotl»emM««f 
tin "htf'hito  b%0n  finely  bl«d  and  the  tnMinA 
ddsed,  Mid  then  w)th  the  tttmost  oautiotv,  the 
]^t)ent  imi  mhkht^tht  \ekit  cfxertiion.  <So(tte^ 
thn^B  '  tho  'putee  vppeciri  to  contni'iiidicate 
Meeting,  being' Yery  feeble  and  4)aiok,  but  it 
mmt  ttever  be  oMitted.  If  syncope  be  piro- 
dueed  «o  irtuchthe  better ;  medievne,  such  as 
digitalis,  Src,  coppfVig^  and  leeohes  may  be 
used  after  the  argent  symptomv  have  been 
ttomoved  by  blieeding.  If  after  ten  days  the 
sfytnptoib»be  reliered,  the  prognosis  is  (avonr- 
Me.  Sometimes,  mete  particnlarly  when 
the  external  wotmd  is  small,  empkfftema  oc^ 
Cttrs,  ^nd  may,  by  its  extent,  oeeasion  tight* 
ness  across  the  chest,  coldness  of  the  extrend- 
ties,  and  eVen  death.  This  is  always  the 
result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
Man,  as  this  aflfectlon  may  always  be  reKeved 
by  making  many  small  punctures.  The 
signs  of  emphysema  are  swelling  without 
yedness  over  the  body,  particularly  f where 
eelhilar  menlbrane  abounds,  and  a  feeling  of 
erackling  when  touched. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  generally  though 
ftot  necessarily  fatal.  Instances  hate  occurred 
where  the  patient  has  survived  with  a  bullet, 
itylet,  &c.  lodged  in  the  heart 

Wounds  of  arteries, — The  outer  coat  of 
an  artery  ir  white,  dense,  and  elastic ;  the 
middle  is  muscular  and  elastic,  easily  torn  by 
longitudinal  extension,  but  capable  of  bearing 
great  distension  transversely.  The  inner 
coat  on  the  other  hand  is  easily  torn  by 
latecal  distension,  but  will  bear  considerable 
longitudinal  extension.  When  inflamed,  ad- 
hesive matter  is  poured  out  The  artery  is 
generally  surrounded  by  its  proper  sheath ; 
flometimes  this  is  formed  by  a  membrane,  as 
in  the  abdomen,  where  it  Is  only  covered  by 
peritoneum.  The  arteries  are  never  entirely 
relaxed.  Their  longitudinal  extension  always 
continues  ;  their  transverse  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  their  contents. 

In  the  exhaknt,  or  capillary  vessels,  the 
muscular  coat  predominates, — Wounds  of  the 
arteries  are  of  two  kinds,  either  wholly  or 
partially  divided.  The  coats  of  an  artery  are 
more  elastic  than  its  sheath,  consequently  it 
contracts  more  than  the  sheath  when  divided, 
«nd  is  retracted  within  it  The  inelastic 
sheath  Mis  over  the  open  mouth  of  'the 
vessel,  and  fin  some  measure  retards  the  flow 
of  blood,  and  ihvours  the  formation  of  a  clot 
The  muscular  and  outer  coats  of  the  artery 
meeting  with  no  resistance,  contratct  and  still 
more  diminish  the  flow.  A  clot  then  forms 
'uHhout  the  vessel,  within  the  sheath,  and 
afterwards  another  forms  within  the  artery. 
Inflammation  occurs,  adhesive  matter  Is 
thrown  out,  a  part  of  the  coagulum  is  absorb- 
4A,  wad  8  p«rt  orgiiiizfd|«kid  thw  the-veMtl 


i$  dosedi '  The  muscular  eoftt  of  an  artery  b 
stinmlated  to  contirnstkm  by  the  iiritation 
^rhich  arises 'fromi -the  iv^ury.  The  simply 
ellncie  >  tontmeiioti '  takes  plaice  immediately, 
but  the  iitraseidar<qontr«itiotoi  contkiwes  to  in^ 
erease  for  some  darys.' '  i  <S6a^AIum  >  nay  form 
in  wounds,  but  not  in  atasfNitadon.  The  for^ 
matibnof tei cMgAhtm  i8>i&voured  by* syncope 
and  by-  raeohanical  pressure  from  the  bloofl 
effused  Into  neighbOariag  partst  When  ah 
ffirtery  is  closed  in  titis-  manner  it  beoomeB 
obliterated  to  the  nexl!  bhmch  i  semetinM 
hardly  a  trace  of  it  remaining.  Lees  bleed* 
ing  occurs  when  an  artery  has-been  laoeraled 
than  when  it  has  been  cat;  tbe<  extremltiei 
are  very  much  constrieted>  but  the  contrao- 
tion  is  not  more  than  in*  cufs^-  Thd  >itiat' 
meni  is  simple :  closing  the-aporture  by  pres- 
sure, cold,  ligatures,  torsion,  ftcv  i  cold  dimi* 
nishes  vascular  action  and  inoceaaes  eon^ 
tractility.  Torsion  may  •  be  used*  iik  small 
vessels,  which  is^  seising  hold  of  the  vessel 
with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  and  twisting 
it  round  six  or  seven  times,  thereby  Uuaeni^ 
ting  the  internal  coats.  When  a  ligature  is 
applied,  it  should  be  of  flae  strong  silk,  and 
should  be  drawn  tight  enough  to  cot  through 
the  two  internal  coats.  A  peculiar,  sensation 
is  felt  by  the  operator  when  this  is  eflbcted. 
The  ligature  separates  when  the  artery  is 
closed.  Hence  is  seen  the  evil  arieihg  from 
broad  ligatures.  If  die  ligature  be  broad, 
the  inner  coats  are  not  divided,  and  inflam*- 
mation  and  adhesion  do  noteome  on  till  the 
ligature  has  been  removed  by  the  uieerative 
process.  Hence  secondary  hienKHrrhage  will 
arise. 

The  process  of  reparation  in  wounds  which 
partially  divide  an  artery  is  similar  to  that 
which  nature  employs  when  they  are  totidly 
divided.  The  hsemorrhsge  which  follows  is 
Inore  diflicult  to  restrain,*  as  tiie  artery  is 
prevented  from  retracting^  In  puncture  of 
^n  artery,  there  is  hsemorrhage  into  the 
sheath  and  cellular  membrane,  which  cosgw- 
lates;  the  sheath  alters  its  relativie  portion, 
-and  llie  two  apertures  are  no  longer  oppo- 
site. This  will  depend  upon  the  dlrcetaon  of 
'the  wound.  Small  longitudinal  wduhds  bleed 
less,  and  more  frequently  heal,  tftian  trans- 
•verse  ones,  the  latter  being  very  bnflivourable 
to  the  process  of  adhesion;  In  a  Oramsverse 
vound,  the  lips  are  drawti  asunder,  making 
the  aperture  more  or  less  eirdular.  A  wound 
of  an  artery,  if  large,  very  rarely  heals.  Blood 
■is  constantly  poured  out  into  the  teUular 
membrane,  which,  forming  for  itself  a  sac 
and  coagulating,  is  termed  difiVtsed  sttenrism, 
which  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  This 
sometimes  arises  from  puncture  of  the  artery 
in  bleeding.  In  these  cases  there  is  hardly 
any  pulsation  in  the  tumour.  The  best  way 
to  operate  upon  this  kind  of  aneurism  is  to 
■  apply  a  tourniquet,  make  a  free  opening  the 
whole  length  of  the  sac,  end  then  to  loosen 
the  tourniquet  and  mark  whence  the  blood 
toiWi  t^nd  Unto  secure  the  srtsry.    If  a  tour- 
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niquet  be  not  applied,  Che  ^ffbatoit-oT'M^od 
obscures  the  operation, "v^bie^  Will,  from'lhMJ 
last  foil*  t\^  br  rftrree'  hours  lirtteafl'*^  flVe  or 
six  minkite^.  ^'  BcVkneHnietf  the'M'telry  and  velti 
lie  coiitigpo^us,  khd  '^hiM  th^(bt¥nerii-pn^c^ 
tured;  tht»u^  the'e^t^rnad'Wdund  in  tbetein 
may  hea),  y^'an'^ipetiin^  remains  betvreen 
th^  pMtetidr  ^aH^t  ^f  tiite  'vein  and  antfeHor 
part'kvf  th6  jiftfet^.  ■  T^rtHn  the  impulse  of  t*» 
artcHttl  'tUfttnt  lrtt»  i#ife  vein,  the  latter  be- 
coni^^'^nl&Vged  or 'dilate,  f<mning  a  pu>sat- 
ingf'tumbar,  'fejisfly  reduced  by  pressure,  and 
chaHict)!ti^^'  by  a  t^-emnlouB  motion  and 
tbrfllingfbis^ln^'smihd:  l%is  is  called  Tari- 
cose  aneurism ;  it  diminishes  when  the  arm 
istaisted'ahd  Wh'^  the  artery  is  compressed. 
Long-cohtitVtied  pressure  will  sometimes  cure 
this  kind  br  ifLneurism,  -  and  Shr  A.  Cooper 
has'  cured  several  by  pressure  upon  the 
artery 'febove  the  tumour.  In  this,  however, 
I  have  riever  succeeded.  This  disease  is  sel- 
doinf'dakifferoiis,  btrt  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to'  tit  the^rtei'y.  The  treatment  of  transterse 
wotitids'of  arteries' dtpendK  upon  the  siee  of 
the  iVbunUed  vessi;!.  '  In  small  arteries  the 
bl^^ihgr 'may  b^  checked  by  completely  dl- 
vidins;  them ;  but  in  large  arteries  it  is  always 
ne^£«i^y  to  apply  a  ligature  either  to  the 
ttotind^  ptfrt  Of  the  vessel,  or  to  the  trunk 
Sn'i^iyin^  the  pUrt  It  will  likewise  depend 
npdn  (ftesitulGition  of  the  Vessel,  for  of  course 
no  one  tirouM  think' of  enlarging  a  wound  of 
the  paltfi  ofthe  hand  to  take  up  an  artery, 
but  woixld  stcute  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery. 

Tei>w.  — Ah  injury  from  puncture,  or 
othistwise,  is  sometimes  of  serious  conse- 
quence, aifrd  ^ven  fatal.  Inflammation  will 
sometifnes  arise  from  bleeding,  giving  rise  to 
extreme  de^ee  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  outer  coat  of  the  veins  is  looser  than 
that  Of  fitteries,it  is  mote  vascular,  and  blends 
with  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  It  is  not 
pi^ovid  '  thkt  they  contain  muscular  fibres. 
They  are  capable  of  great  longitudinal  dis- 
tention,', but  not  transverse,  differing  from 
the  artttiea.'  When  a  vein  is  wounded,  the 
apetturer  \k  not  closed  by  direct  adhesion: 
first,  a  coagulum  forms  external  to -the  vein, 
which  tltop^  tlie  bleeding  temporarily;  the 
edges  ^'thfe  Wouhd  are  everted,  and  a  layer 
of  acfht^ve' MMter  is  formed  within  the  vein, 
whivh  beeOmeis-Orgaiiisedi  and  then  the  coagu- 
lum'l^^nb^bed,  ai^  another  layer  of  ad- 
hesHe  "mttttcfr  pOUrM  out  exterior  to  the 
veitl :  thil^  bectimes  otganifted,  and  so  much 
resembles  thie  «ioitt  of  the  voin  in  structure, 
that  no'i)^ii^ein(*e  cftn  be  perceived, — this 
has  bee«  'j)i»olf'ed'  by  Mr.  Travers.  It  was 
formerly  t^upposed,  that  the  reins  healed 
similarly  to  atf^Hef^';  which  was  the  Opinion 
of  Bichat  In  very  small  wo<nnd8  of  the 
veins,  dir^fttiidheGri^n'thay  fake  place.  When 
a  vein  ib  eom^ilet^ly  divided,  it  retract^,-— 
adhesive  ibfatferis  thfotrn  out  4n  the  sheath, 
which  closed  the  vethbyits  pressure.  Some- 
times adheirhre  ntittet  Is  poured  out  into  the 
internal  part  of  the  veln^  but  H  is  more 


dltfpo^efd'  tb'the.  supparating.  proeess.  -  In 
inflammation  of  veins' <pMcbilBs)y  g^eat  fMo^ 
tMtl«n>Miind'  i^oMUtitUtidhal'  kn^oni^occur 
frdm ' '  tl^e  •  'vevy  cOmmo^tMeitaeati '  •  AUi^  ihas 
been  said! about  th*  danger  o£>«ppiyite9:Ug»- 
tuves  to  veins.  '  iSuppumtiwinflitannwtioh  of 
arteries  ie  vtry  WMi  >  STnApMassofipUefailik; 
wo«inded  van  tennejoid  ^ed^  /pMR'andt^ven^ 
tendeme^,  exteudang  along  ttie  %«ins:ton«nrds 
the  hearty' soMethtteaima  tfetiieigradd  diseedoni 
gxeatfebnle  exfitem^nt,  g)^n,er^y  ^^fs^fud 
sometimes  vomiting.  The  f<^y^f  ,i$  pf  {^ 
typhoid  nature, — skin  bot^  4^^!  fnlse  teeWe 
and  quick,  120 ;  toi^gue  covered  with  a  brpw,^ 
fur ;  great  anxiety  expressed  in  the  pal^ijite-r 
nance,  extreme  prostration,  ^eUri^m,,  a^d 
death.  At  the  onset  of  the  di^eas^, ,  |oc^|  ou4 
general  bleeding  will  be  useful  -,  .pif^,  in^  ^i^ 
latter  stage,  I  know  of  no  effipient  re)KietUie,s. 
The  appearances  after  death,  are  Oucke^^a 
state  of  the  coats,  and  pus,  and  .seruin,.in  t^^ie 
veins.  A  ligature  should  never  be  supplied  fp 
a  vein  if  it  can  be  avoided;  but  It.Ca?  ^en 
done  many  times,  without  injury*  by  jyi|r. 
Hey.  Placing  the  finger  upon  the  femoral 
vein,  in  amputation,  ai[id  keeping  it  tb.ere  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  will  generally  restrain 
hsemorrhage  from  iU  The  ligature  dpes.pQf 
divide  the  internal  coats  of  a  veio,  but  onty 
the  outer  coat,  th^  reverse  of  what  occ^fs  in 
arteries ;  and  the  vein  does  not  adhere  in- 
ternally, but  externally;  thus  i^galn  difierii\g 
from  arteries* 


ON   THE 

NATURE,  ORIGIN,  FREQUKNCV,  AND  FATAtftt 

•  i 

OF  ..       ....,, 

GASTRO-ENTERIC  APFBOViON»  - 


TCLEPED 


ii    f (' 


Asiatic,  Indian,  Malignant,  or  <S)/HMm<Mflp 
"Cholera."    ,     .,,,  ,     ,/ 

Scribendi  recte^  supere  est  et  prlnqipiam  fMoqus. 


To  the  Editmrs  tf  th»  London  Medicai  mtd 
SurgicalJot^naL  ,,i 

Oeni-lbmen,  '    . 

Should  you  deem  the  -subseqiaent  reasarka, 
and  observatioBS  founded  on  extensive  expe- 
rience, worthy  a  place  in  yovr  soiemific 
Journal,  you  will  oblige  an  admirer' vfiyoar 
improved  series,  by  the  inaeitioti  of  them;  ■ 

I  would  admonish,  primarily,  the  profesf 
•ion,  and  pmbHc  geneiklly,  to  be  dono'i^ith 
the  non-entity  '<  spasmodic  cholerd^" '  (the 
one,  for  the  honour  of  seienco^and'iothei^ 
for  the  peace  and  wdfai*  of  soeietrfj .  .  • '   •>! > 

Itwill  be  found,  on  rcflectionythatiqankind 
from  time  immemorial  bas  been  liable  ihove 
or  lesa,  in  summer  and  autwoto,  to  gastro^en^ 
teric-affeed(m,  which,  during  cortuii  localities 
•nd  p^qnttsritlei  of  atmosphinre^ndteBiperar 
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•tare,  has  to  a  gWen  extept,  proved  bolh  vpl" 
dwic ««D jJLpgiiaaMiint^ble.  ».  i  .  . 
•  r-ventuhK^pnctiB&Ugrto jlWlrato  UiQ  powH 
tioli  lifjF>aliVertiii9bn«dgr:C»*'ca»wejind»fffy{t«" 
i«t.b]t  ilicfif'<«rdlesBii'niktcb  of  ilhe  prQjkieiiU^iii 
and*  cuBrei  oftdUeMfl  igeiiqrflUy..  The. atm^fH 
]diarbfi(qia)  iMiliMf ^  iM!  chaiigQ,  of  •  ada«9Aai:  ii 
]iHid|ibkiiefliniv  ;aliid  dran  «C:  complioiUd,  «b4 
afaumtng 1 1 iadia^hiidise^^ .aggravated  gf eaUyi 
howiBMiV  b)i'n«9le(A  ar  -  maltteaiiaMnC* 

"'TK^W'V^'^^^^^'  'w«r  liave^ "  cholera  (fhe 
iifiHkiMc  df  ^rApickVclimes)  IVom  hepatic  de- 
r6!n^^rrffenii  ih  iututtirt,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
d/  aysfenttery^'fi-om  imperfect  and  vitiated 
f^(*^ti\6n  of  jftcrrriach,  and  alimentary  pas- 
>'ajf^e5;''6t',  perchanee,  in  lieu  of  these,  consti- 
plftioh '^nd  typhus" — and,  in  winter,  arid 
Jkiiy  bprtng;  cerebral,  pulmonary,  ruticular, 
tdtnl^i'r,'  mttscular,  atid  ligamentous  derange- 
teti'fj  tfce  festiKsi  commonly,  of  acute  orchro- 
i\ii  WifLstmm^wii,  need  it  be  said,  the  parent 
lAir  bt'gfaVitc  affection. 

"yhat  the  former — \,  e.  summer  and  autumn 
^ibsification — under  certain  localities  and 
temperature,  at  times,  become  communicable 
r^et.  by  nonneank,  contagious  or  infectious) 
ft  '))irfectly  consistent  alike  with  reason  and 
eitperience,  when  we  reflect  how  highly  sus- 
ceptible the  secreting  surfaces  ofthese  passages 
lire  of  derangement  ahd  vitiation,  be  it  ob- 
sl^rved,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and 
setisatidnii/.  First,  then, as  to  the  atmosphere 
within  !  Of  the  many  derangements  of  the 
secretions  of  the  human  body,  a  highly  dete- 
riorated surrounding  medium,  assuredly,  is 
one  of  the  roost  fertile  of  them. 

An  atmosphere,  within  a  given  space,  di- 
yfstfd  of.so  much  of  its  oxygen,  and  so  re- 
dundant in  carbonic  acid,  necessarily  muat 
prove  oflTensive  and  oppressive  to  the  lungs, 
an4«#et&tktttiat«Eially  the  formation  of  arte- 
rial blood  in  the  system.  So  manifest  appears 
to  me  the  position  that  I  forbear  to  dwell 

Secondly  ;  I  recal  to  mind  the  pernicious, 
verily  mortal  influences  of  the  "  depressing 
p^ih*;"  ihr  shities  of  civilization;  for  here 
have  we  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  fatal 
■Kistfa9\nUsea  of  disease  generally. 

The  faculty  hitherto  seem  not  to  have  re- 
garded sufficiently,  in  my  mind,  the  baneful 
•location  of  the  *'  dtepressiiig  passions,"  above 
aU  thedread  of  deathy  over  life  and  oiiganisa- 
tion^  ar4hc7«  woald  have  discovered  that  both 
flinsulatioBfandsecietion,  were  affected  to  a 
degme^l'at   tames,  almost  beyond  credibi- 

'  .From.eariy  Jifisi.JL  had  oMertatned  what 
wtore";tbci1vilnd  ahuoedcfsmed  to  be  extrava- 
gaiit(>nbtiona^«egKd)ng:their  enervating  and 
mortal  inftn^ace  ii^ut  oatec  recent  observation 
imd/eaperiabcei  it  must  be  confessed,  havfl  af- 
^MdedKodfiriBBftiaQ,  **  strong  as  proofr  of 
holywriti'!  lotlMin.  Dnring  tho  ''cholera" 
pimit  ioi  Ihfai  qnattot^  I  canaoC  say  that  I  ever 
vitneaied  "caiistf  and  effect"  mote  ehavM- 


toristically  eaeroplified,  might  I  so  express  it, 
ia  aapgQt'  and  ajfUeti»n, 
'  Tbofb^rmer  would  .have. forded  some  of 
the  niosAsuhUme,AUu«tratiof)s4br  the  pencil  of 
a  J^aifalerra^d  thif  lattex  added  i^/ot  a.  little 
to  tlie  phiiosophy  of  a  ^acoiji^r  or  the  patho- 
logiaal.and  c^inicalexperienci^s-of  a  Qi|}|en. 

The  mortality  .every  where  )fcp(  pp^ce  with 
tbe  extceroe  jvoaie;  apd'thc  most  siiscseptible 
of  its  induence,  say  the  half-starved,  iafiroi, 
aged,  and  intemperate,  felL^ac^rifices  to  it. 

What  beij;^,  P>By>  endovwed  with  the  ordi- 
nary.  susceptibilities  pf  .our  nature!  -could 
endure  the  anguish  of  a  certain  and  speedy 
dissoltttioB  ? 

During  such  conflict,  both  digestion  and 
sanguification  were  suspended,  and  the  whole 
blood,  to  say  notliing  of  its  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, sent  with  an  impetuosity  to  the  heart 
and  lungs,  which  beggaxed  description.. 

The  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  .of  course, 
became  cold,  cramped^  and  lifeless,  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  consequent  defect  of  nervous 
energy ;  and  paleness,  livjdity,  and  shrinking 
of  feature,  (constituting  the  Hippocratic 
countenance)  followed  in  train  9S  the  l^turbin^ 
gers  of  dissolution.  , .      . 

From  so  perfect  a  dissolution  of  the  blood, 
reasonably,  both  secretions  and  exccetions  of 
the  stomach,  and  alimentary  passages,  became 
most  sensibly  affected^  the  nutritive  matters, 
together  with  the  serum  of  the  blood, ,  ra- 
pidly carried  off  persons  ;  and  the  blood  it- 
self, wanting  in  fluidity  and  oxygenation  from 
the  oppressed  state  of  the  lungs,  (more  venous 
than  arterial)  unfitted  for  the  support  of 
animal  life.  Every  symptom,  d\triqg  life, 
established  the  doctrines  laid  dowAf  and 
dissections,  afler  death,  assuredly  confirmed 
them. 

The  heart  and  lungt  were  found  gorged 
with  venous  blood,  and  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  body,  save  the  brain,  wanting  greatly 
in  both  venous  and  arterial,  sufficient,  •  at 
least,  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  displayed  evi*- 
dences  of  deranged  and  vitiated  secretion, 
chiefly. 

I  accord,  most  cordially,  with  that  pre-emi- 
nent physiologist,  my  esteemed, friemd  the 
late  Mr.  John  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  th«l  ex- 
treme nerwnu  disordor,.  such  as  .cramps, 
apasms,  syncope,  convulsion,  ^  .originate 
commonly  in  a  deranged  cUculation  of  .blood 
in  the  brain.  It  is  true,  .dissqctions  have 
thrown  little  light  upon  such  derangements, 
and  why  ?  because  the  prievio^*  affection  of 
brain  wereof  ajiinc/<0Ra/}  rather  ^h^A  organic 
nature ;  consequently  wo.  sought  in  vain, 
after  death,  foe  traces  of  the  immediatB  source 
of  dlssohition*  , 

To  be  brief,  I'v«  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  mortality 
jfrom  paaie,  msialy  ia  the  north  of  England, 
amounted  to  four  out  of  five  }.  reflect  we  only 
for  a  moment  ho^  readily,  alimentary  de- 
rangementj  except  ixom  organic  affection,  ifi 
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under  the  inflHencf  of  judicioiis  Iffeatment  and 
regiBMn. 

Thirdly)  ob  the  subjects  of  mdidtioa  and 
repleimti  oenaeoted  with  the  malady,  a  ttw^ 
and  iMit  few,  words  must  suffiee.  The  mu- 
fious,  serMs,  and  g^landnUir  sttuotures  of  body 
are  most  liable  to  derangement  and  i4tiatimi, 
from  defect  f  and  obstruction  and  inflamma- 
tion, from  BJBt0§t  of  ButarikiTe  and  stimulant 
matters  in  the  syttei»(  hence  we  account,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  the  prevakency,  obsti* 
naoy,  and  fatality  of  gasiro*«nterio  affection 
in  indigent  and  infirm  life.  Suob  ybur  ac- 
quired predispositions  of  body  originating  in 
deranged  circulation  and  sensation;  our  inhe- 
rent ones,  commonly  being  the  results  of 
some  imperiection  of  structure,  probably  of 
nerves  or  blood  vessels  themselves. 

Fourthly;  I  advert,  briefly,  to  the  per- 
nicious, net  to  say  calamitous  effects  of 
are^t  tpirUs  upon  vt/oi  and  alimentary 
organs. 

That  a  multiplicity  of  sudden  deathe  are 
brought  about,  mainly,  by  the  abuse  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  des- 
troyed by  stimukmt  treatment ;  and  that  a 
vast  many  of  both  have  been  reported  as 
''  spasmodie  cholera"  cases,  who  will  dare  to 
deny  ? 

Your  cramps  and  spasms,  collapsed  and 
fever  stages,  I  affirm,  almost  invariably  were 
the  results  of  extreme  panic,  or  the  like 
abuses,  or  treatment,  chiefly. 

Such  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  affliction  at  Gates- 
head, at  any  rate,  must  give  me  credit  for  the 
truth  of  the  assertion. 

Insufficient  nutriment,  uneleanllness,  and 
impure  surrounding  medium,  I  am  aware, 
had  a  share  in  the  derangements  of  the  ali- 
mentary passages ;  still  the  latter,  I  repeat,  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  judicious  treat- 
ment, could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  proved 
the  immediate  source  of  dissolution. 

Ardent  spirits  ere  well  known  to  prove  a 
ibrtile  source  of  gastro-enteric  and  hepatic 
affiBction,  that  is,  of  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery:  and  I  maintain, that  the  abuse  of 
strong  drink,  gluttony,  extreme  panic,  or 
positive  organic  afl^ction,  chiefly,  have  con- 
tributed in  this  and  other  countries,  to  the 
obstinacy  and  fatality  of  them. 

Thus  have  I  accounted,  it  is  presumed, 
without  much  depth  of  research  or  circumlo- 
cution, for  the  spread  and  fatality  of  what 
contagionists,  of  late,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  have  deflned  Asiatic,  or  spasmodic 
"  cholera." 

Finally ;  two  circumstances  connected  with 
the  endemic,  it  must  be  conleseed)  have  sur- 
prised me  exceedingly.  I  allude  to  the  flirce 
of  a  new  disease  $  and  the  idea  of  its  being 
contagitms* 

A  new  disease  l-«*nre  medical  men  really 

serious  ?     Why,  truly,  the  malady  has  pre< 

vailed  in  this  and  other  countries,   in  the 

''rm  of  cholera,  dtarrhoBai  or  dywatery,  from 


time  immemorial,  and  proved  obstinate  or 
fatal,  in  propqrtiqn  to  tl^e,  flafy^jpoi(«|?ty,  jpj^f - 
dilsposltfon,  or  maltreatment  of  the  afflicted, 
chiefly^ •  •/  ■;    /  ..  .  .  t/     mo..  /H 

As  to  its  being  of  Asiatic  or  Indian  origin, 
have  we  yet  to  learn  Ihal'  diseases  themselves 
are  the  same  every  .wfaeref  »lne«Ufiid,i'idf 
course,  by  otrounstAaeea}  I'aM'  tiiiit'<M|AMi 
natural  or  artificial,  ever  conduces' to'the  vtra^ 
len«y  ofthbra^  •   >       < 

With  respect  to  ils  -being. «osfdiyiew  or 
infectious,  (I  like  neitiMr-  of  the  tenM)'! 
reply,  deranged  or  exoessitfe  eacciietioii/  'fai 
governed  by  ^sfliperatare,  radier  than  aiUnM** 
phere  {  and  than  I  cannot  conceive  the'^^osai- 
bility  of  the  spread  of  such,  indeed  aay  tfftn*^ 
tion,  by  the  exlrrna^  atmo^heroi  ' 

Communicable,  I  admit,  it  may  be,  iiildev 
an  highly  deteriorated  surrounding ^ataooe^ 
phere,  observe,  through  the  medivm'  of  40^ 
ranged  sense  and  sensation. 

In  a  word,  the  man  of  true  science,  tup^ 
rienoe,  and  integrity,  must  look  upon  cmite* 
guwias  a  bugbear,  calculated  todeltide  tiM 
credulous,  and  foster  the  preju^des  tof  be- 
wildered and  inexperienced  men. 

Had  I  not  already  encroached  epon  yosv 
valued  columns,  I  could  have  aflbrAtd  your 
readers  an  ample  expose  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  treatment  of  the  endemic,  of  lale  month* 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  would  have  demonstrated  to  a  pro* 
blem  the  absurdity  of  measures,  prev«ntiv« 
and  curative,  from  beginning  to  end ;  toge- 
ther with  the  presumption  of  certain  authori- 
ties "  that  it  became  necessary  to  epread  « 
net  large  enough  to  oatch  aU  the  flshJ'  Pi«^ 
sumptuous  and  contemptible,  truly  i  inap^ 
plication  to  men  of  acknowledged  integrity, 
science,  and  experience  $  much  to  their  eredlt 
be  it  said,  the  staunch  opponents  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  unprecedented  m»k  pMUt^ 
ihropy  and  vague  theories  ever  eontemfplatsd, 
much  less  maintained,  I  solenmly  deelirty 
in  a  civilized  and  enlightened  <Mmntry. 

Iremain,  Gentlemen, 

Respectfully  yours,  ^    ' 

WM.  HoR8X.£Y,  M,JD.  ^c 

North  Shields, 
March  16th»  18M. 

P.S.  In  August,  and  during  a  part  oT'^Sep- 
tember,  1825,  I  deem  ft  worthy  remark,  that 
"  cholera  prevailed  with  unusual  severity  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  from  excessive  sultry 
weather ;  and  exhibited  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  endemic,  with  tne  exception  of 
the  hiUous  evacuations.  The  cramps  and 
spasms,  at  that  period,  were  peculiarly  mani- 
fest, and  gave  way  rapidly^  to.  diminished 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium. 
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»  1'  ti' ■ 


Thebe  are  few  clitcases  which  praiv  mmw 
pcTflexiag  aad  intractable  to  ti^  fhyaician 
than  oeftaia  neunigie  aftrtioiw ;  nor  are 
there  any  wUeh  can  he  more  speedily,  or  with 
^Mator  «aitaiiity  eared,  when  they  assnme 
An  hfttemiittent  cfaataeter.  I  had,  indeed, 
imayinetl  that  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
ditorders  was  bo  well  established,  and  so  ge^* 
nerally  understood,  as  to  be  almost  **  tonsori- 
bus  notum."  The  following  case,  however, 
will  evince  that  I  have  been  much  mistaken 
Ib  that  luppositioQ.  The  publication  of  it, 
tbarefortt  iti  the  pages  of  yaur  periodicali 
nmy  not  be  without  utility,  since  it  may  de- 
monstrate how  far  an  agonising  affection 
may  be  protracted  when  opposed  by  ineffi- 
cient means,  and  how  almost  instantaneously 
it  may  be  arrested  by  appropriate  treatment, 

W.  C.  27  yean  of  age,  residing  near  Ken* 
nngton,  and  whose  avocations  exposed  him 
to  frequent  and  considerable  alterations  of 
temperature,  was  attacked  in  the  middle  of 
iaauary  iutt  on.  the  left  side,  with  a  severe 
pain  of  a  throbbing,  lancinating  characten 
He  was  bled,  blistered,  and  subjected  to 
antiphlogistic  treatment  Thereby  the  side 
.was  relieved,  but  the  pain  shifted  its  seat 
to  the  pit  of  the  stoaaach,  where  it  came 
•n  with  great  severity  every  evening 
•bout  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  lasting  until 
morning.  During  its  continuance  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  represented  to  have  be- 
came tense  and  firm  as  a  board.  If,  during 
the  pacozysm,  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and 
water  were  takeui  it  had  the  effiect  of  driving 
the  pain  from  this  position  to  the  left  hip. 
After  about  a  week  the  pain  ceased  to  recur 
at  the  screbicttlus  cordis,  and  became  confined 
to  the  left  thigh  and  hip,  the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing about  ten  o'clock  every  night,  and 
lasting  until  morning.  The  attack  was  al- 
ways sudden,  beginning  with  a  violent  throb- 
bing in  the  left  hip,  and  succeeded  by  a 
gnawing  lancinating  pain  down  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh,  as  &r  as  the  knee,  and 
sometimes  even  so  fiur  as  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  So  intense  was  his  suffering  during  the 
paroxysm,  that  his  whole  frame  was  thrown 
into  violent  agitation,  and  he  experienced 
unquenchable  thirst.  Towards  morning  he 
broke  out  into  perspiratiout  and  the  pain  left 
him,  to  return  again  at  night  Thus  had  he 
gone  on  for  nearly  a  month,  obtaining  no  re- 
lief, and  supposing  that  all  had  been  done  for 
him  which  could  he  done,  he  came  to  town  to 
his  mother,  to  try  what  change  of  air  and  the 
assiduities  of  home  would  achieve. 

I  was  requested  to  visit  him  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday  the  26th  of  February,  when  I 
learned  the  preceding  history  of  his  com- 
Iplahit    I  Ibuiid  blMi  much  rtduced  m  flwb| 


and  worn  out  for  want  of  rtaapt  and  fit>m 
the  agony  he  nightly  endured.  His  tongue 
was  eoated  near  the  foot,  and  his  bowels 
rather  cooMHiad*  1  p)resciibed  as  fi)lIows,and 
leftfalm  «rith  aik  assutwice  that  his  suiftrings 
9««id  not  be  of  long  duration^  if  he  strictly 
followed  ihy  directions. 

R.  hydrarg.  submnriat  gra.  vj.  Pulver. 
opii.  pur.  gra.  ij.  Conserv.  rosoe  q.  s.  ut  flant 
pilul.  iJ.  hora  somni  suraends  et  eras  primA 
auror&  haust  sequent 

R.  Inftis.  senntt  f5x.  Magnes.  sulphat 
5vj.  Magnes.  carbonat  grs.  xv.  Tinct.  car- 
dam,  comp.  f^ss.  misce. 

R.  Quinin.  sulphat.  gra.  ij.  Acid,  sul- 
phur, dil.  m.  vJ.  Aq.  distillat  fl^tss.  m.  fiat 
haust  4ta.  quaque  hora  sumendus,  incipient* 
hora  nona  matutina. 

27th. — 10  o'clock.  The  paroxysm  of  pain 
came  on  about  ten  o'clock  last  night,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  he  has  had.  The 
agitation  of  his  body  was  so  great  as  to 
shake  the  room  wherein  he  lay,  and  his 
groans  so  loud  and  heart-rending,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  from 
sleeping.  The  aperient  draught  not  having 
been  tsJien  so  early  as  prescribed,  had  not 
yet  operated,  and  he  had  not  commenced  the 
quinine.  He  was  instructed  to  take  a  dose 
immediately,  and  repeat  it  every  three  hours. 

10  o'clock,  p.  m.— Has  ju0t  taken  his 
fourth  dose  of  quinine,  and  is  anticipating  a 
return  of  the  pain.  Gave  him  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  Morson's  Tincture  of  Morphia  (of  the 
strength  of  T.  opti.  ph.  L.)  with  directions  to 
repeat  one  teaspoonful  of  it  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  during  the  night,  aeoording 
to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  the  eflbet  pro- 
duced. 

28th. — The  paroxysm  did  not  recur  last 
night,  though  he  obtained  but  littie '  ileep 
owing  to  the  morphia  having  affected  hfo 
head,  and  he  vomited  this  morning. 

Cent  haust  quinin.  4tis  horis  et  sumat 
tinct  Morphis  coch.  parv.  1.  aggrediente 
paroxysmo  doloris  et  pro  re  nata  rapetat 

29tb. — Soon  after  getting  Into  bed  last 
night  the  paroxysm  commenced  as  usual, 
with  a  severe  throbbing  pain,  and  which  he 
thought  promised  to  be  very  violent  He 
rose,  and  took  a  teaspoonftil  of  the  tincture 
of  morphia,  with  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
increase  of  pain,  and  the  attack  terminated 
in  two  hours. 

Cont  haust  quinin.  et  si  opus  sit  tinct 
morphic 

March  Ist— Had  no  return  of  pain  last 
night,  and  slept  soundly  the  first  time  for  se- 
veral weeks. 

Perstat  in  usu  qutnlnse. 

6th.— Has  continued  free  from  pain  since 
last  report,  and  has  enjoyed  nightly,  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep.  The  quinine  has  been 
taken  in  diminished  doses.  He  returns  to 
the  country  to-morrow,  but  is  enjoined  to 
continue  the  quinine,  in  doses  of  four  grains 
twice  a  day  liar  anather  w«ek. 
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19th.-^Be{n§r  »w  *Qwn  lb«  ^^y  before  yes- 
terday, he  visUe<)  his  mother,  and  reported 
himself  free  fVom  pa!n,  TApidly  regiiining^ 
strengtli,  and^n  perftet  iMalth.    ' 

Fot  illustratipii  of  itb,Q(9ii|3e«iijbj«ct  I  aiib- 
joia  two  other  cases  • — 

1.  About  (hrec  years  ago  t  attended  a 
yottng  lady  ii  ftw  miles  from  town,Srith  a 
stmilarmtiriUgio  affection,  bat  ooafined  to^ 
th9  f  igb^  9ida  of.  the,  necjc  and  face.  The 
paroxysm  commenced  also  at  night,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  with  a  violent  throbbing  in 
the  netit,  foHowred  by  lancinating  pain  over 
the  side  of  tba  face,  which  coniinued  until 
m^^ning.  So  exccuciating  were  her  suffer* 
ipgs  that  she  was  unable  to  lie  in  bed,  but 
paced  the  room  all  night  iu  agony  of  distress. 
During  the  paroxysm  tlie  veins  of  the  oeck 
were  stated  4e  be  greatly  distended,  and  the 
)Mad  felt  as  if  it  would  buraL  I  therefore 
deemed  ii  prudeotto  have  her  cupped  in  the 
neck  to  a  pint,  but  without  producing  the 
slightest  alteration  in  her  sensations.  The 
suiphatB  of  aomine,  given  in  two  grain  doses 
eTery  three  hours,  in  a  few  days  effected  a 
oure.     Some  weeks  afterwards^  during  the 

J  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  this  young 
ady  had  a  relapse,  and  of  her  own  accord 
lesumed  the  quinine^  with  the  desired  effect, 
and  has  ainco  had  no  return  of  the  com- 
plaint, 

2.  Much  about  the  same  time  I  met  with 
anOthOr  case  in  a  young  female,  where  the 
pvhi  was  also  in  the  face  and  neck.  The  ae- 
cosMOiiB  coming  on  daily  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  throbbing  at  the  right 
temple,  preceded  by  yawning  and  chilliness 
and  followed  by  excruciating  lancinatinf 
pttifis  on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  face,  an 
oead^  with  great  noise  in  the  ears.  There 
was  extreme  tightness  and  fullness  felt 
in  the  head,  as  if  it  was  about  to  be  rent 
asunder.  The  paroxysms  lasted  some  hoors, 
and  then  declined,  leaving  her  well  during 
the  uHcrmivaioBs.  Cupping  and  leeches 
freely  applied  over  the  affected  parts^ 
afforded  only  momentary  relief,  the  same 
sensations  recurring  on  the  following  day  ; 
but  the  disease  yielded  speedily  to  quinine. 

About  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
next  yeas  she  was  again  attacked  by  this 
affection,  the  paroxysm  coming  on  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  waking  her 
from  sleep.  It  continued  some  hoors  with 
extreaie  agony,  and  then  subsided.  The 
severity  of  Uie  nain  was  mitigated  by  mor- 
phia, and  the  nisease  was  again  speedily 
subdued  by  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  be- 
fore. She  has  now  been  two  jears  free 
from  any  return. 

2,  Easton  Grove.  - 
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I  BELIEVE  tbAttbis  cl^j3«se^;J(i^  V^^Y 
other  epidemic  .  dis^e^,  ^  ftltbpiMgH* 
coromujjicable  .by  mia,:5ro^  \j^  ,pi^  ajt* 
mosphere,  and  originating,, or  Ibe^g 
produceable  from  a  peculiar  sj;94;^  pf 
that  acting  upon  .the  earth,,  is  sov^e- 
times  contagiotis  (or  comjoji^ofP^M^ 
from  person  to  person)  aj^^^sq^er 
times  not  contagious.  I  beiLiev^,Aq 
contagious  nature  of  the  disqase  dQ-. 
pends,  first,  upon  the  number  acpUr 
mulated  in  one  place*  and, the,. uf^- 
healthiness  or  ill  yentiJl|ite,d  state,, f:^ 
that  place ;  or^  in  other  words^  Upoii 
the  degree  in  Tvhich  the  miasma  \s^ 
condensed :  secondly,  upon  the  length 
of  time  a  person  remains  ejf.posea  to 
the  poison :  third,  upon  the  debility;, 
morbid  irritability,  and  oonsequont 
susceptibility  of  the  person's  frames 
especially  oi  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Persons  affected  with  Indian  cholera* 
in  an  imveutilated  apartment,  I  be* 
lieve,  are  individually  the  ceatre  of 
miasma,  or  a  contagious  atmosphere, 
but  which  to  be  strong  enough  to^  be^ 
come  contagious,  must  arrive  to  acfir* 
tain  degree  of  concentration ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  invisible  poisqi^  like 
that  of  ^ny  other  poison^  dep^ncjs 
upon  its  strength,  coxyoinedL-hqwe^vy^, 
with  a  susceptibility  in  tbqpes^)^' 
to  be  affected  by  it. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  ,th^re.  ftra 
different  degrees  of  susceptibility -i^ 
constitution,  both  natural  and  aa" 
quired,  and  that  the  principal  cifj$§e& 
of  the  acquired  susceptibility  are  bad 
locally  situated,  filthy,  and  ilUcoct- 
structed  habitations«  izi  a^v  biid  *a 
neighbourhood ;  and  more  ei^ieipiaUiy 
adulterated,  noni>nutiitif»us»  and  scanty 
food,  with  stimiilfltiiis  liquorsr  i|^ 
diciously  taken  as  to  qistantity .  ^id 
time,  and  as  imfortunfitelj;  sdl^ed 
on  account  of  the  adultaratioas  fvrhpch. 
they  contain :  for  the  poorer  class  are 
obliged  to  buy  the  dileapeat  aad  tlie 
worst  of  almost  every  coosmpdi^  of 
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life^  May  I  not'dsd  iddd/agitfttit^fi 
and  aMi^tyibf  n^ihd/ofii' a^eoihit  of 
embaivassed  ^  dteuniBtfinC^s, '  i^lrhft^h 
now  so  gtnfettdly '  pretidW  through 
the  poorer  class  of  society ;  for  mind 
has  more  influence  over  the  cohditiou 
of"th^  l^Sydy^'than  ^l)hysical  agents. 
E^e^^'rtfiiiibn  crftjrfdtsfreqptiently  causes 
tlit  rttpid'detelbjito^t  of  liver  com- 
j*i9ritb  ;^and'f^i^ittfelf  often  produces 
t^  inbbt.  Solent  idfarthoea. 

'Withl^egaird  to  the  miasma  in  mer- 
cfh^dli^tAT  blbthing,  like  the  miasma 
ott'dr  arotttid  art  infected  individual, 
if  eipbse?d'bo  the  Open  air,  it  shall  be 
so  WolvhbiF,  dispersed,  and  diluted, 
asl  to'  ^I'odtrce  no  injurious  effects  ; 
but:,'  ort'the  other  hand,  a  sailor  coming 
ftttm  aboard  j/hip  with  the  same  ar- 
ti(51^'  or  dothing;  and  placing  them 
ift"  i* -close  room,  which  he  may  oc- 
cupy on  shore,,  perhaps,  too  after 
halving  increased  his  susceptibility  by 
debattch,  shall  catch  the  cholera  him- 
self, tts^vell  as  any  companion  simi* 
laify  situated.  I  believe  also  that 
water  is  a  vehicle  to  cholera,  and 
which,  when  divided  into  minute  par- 
ticles in  the  form  of  tapotnr,  is  a  me- 
dium for  its  suspension  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  a  sort  of  solvent. 

As'  to  the  nature  of  cholera  morbus, 
it  is  pretty  evident  to  me  that  it  is  the 
efffect  t^f  effltrvia,  emanating  from  the 
b6dy  of  a  "person,  from  articles  of  mer- 
dhahdi^e,  oir  drifted  from  place  to 
place  ill  tfie  currents  of  the  atmos- 
ph^t^.  i  This  poisonous  effluvia  re- 
ceived into  the  prima  via,  produces  its 
firtft  eflfecfe  trpoii  the  stomach,  alimen- 
tiuy^na},  and  organs  immediately 
associated  with  them,  by,  I  think, 
ptueffttAng  a  spasm  of  the  muscular 
c&ai  ^f  the  abdominal  arteries  (the 
p«^n  being  also  perhaps  received 
ititothe  vfsry  circuiation  itself,  through 
thle  hteVffAs;  ad  well  as  through  the 
air9orbfen*»  of  the  skin),  at  once  ar* 
reftllftg  tiMftreby 'their  natural  actions, 
sitiS*stlspett^ing  or  considerably  dimi- 
ni^hhkg'  the  oJimentary  secretions ; 
attd-'hi'fiissociafion  with'  the  morbid 
di$pre«^on,  produced  by  the  virus  in 
th«?nervb«re  93rstem,  "tve  have  this  spas- 
modic sA^oa  ranging  not   only 


through  the  ibhttle  of  the  vascular  sys-^ 
iem,  but  through  ^A^  ft^holo  of, the  mus-^ 
cular  system^  voluntary, .  semirvolun- 
taiy,  and  kivohmtavy  n^sdes ;  I  be- 
lieve all  ai;e  spasmoffifeally  aifepted ; 
and  because  the  hear,t  and  arteries  axe 
mora  muscular  than  *  the.  veins,  the 
former  are  more  spa^niodically'  oon* 
tracted  than  the  latter,  occasioning 
the  stagnation  and  coagulation  of 
blood  to  take  place  in  the  veins.  I 
believe  also  that  the  capillaries  ntitty 
assume  such  an  action  as  to  cause  an 
emanation  of  miasma  from  the  skin. 

The  only  preventive  plan  as  to 
drink  and  diet,  that  I  can  suggest,  is 
to  keep  the  powers  of  the '  vasqular 
and  nervous  systems  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, or  as  near  as  possible  ai^roach'* 
ing  to  a  state  of  full  health,  avdiding^ 
the  depression  of  the  system  from  all 
depressing  causes,  especially  fear, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  rather  engaging 
the  system  continually  in  a  st^ite  of 
slight  excitement,  (at  least  thcinha-^ 
bitants  should  do  this  when  the  com- 
plaint shews  itself  in  or  threatens  any- 
place), by  some  stimulus,  very  mo- 
derately affecting  the  Whole  of  the 
vascular  system,  besides  acting  as  a 
local  stimulus  in  the  stomach  ;  for  we 
know  that  when  the  system  isengaged* 
with  one  stimulus,  it  is  less  suscep- 
tible of  being  acted  upon  by  another 
agent.  Persons  should,  therefore,  take 
mo(/era/ff  potations  of  genuine  brandy, 
or  of  any  other  liquor  which. their  ex- 
perience teaches  them  agrees  with  them 
the  best ;  by  this  meaaa  an  increased 
activity  and  tone  is  given  to  the  0to-» 
mach,  and  a  due  supply  of  nutriment, 
strength,  and  healthy  irritability  ia 
furnished  to  the  system.  •  llie  poorec 
class,  it  is  true,  cannot  afford  brandy; 
but  those  who  have  employment  can 
afford  themselves  strong  beer  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  ammal-  food. 
But  in  order  that  those  out  of  employ 
and  in  a  consequent  state  of  wretched- 
ness, shall,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  of  life,  so 
as  to  lessen  their  predisposition  to 
cholera,  I  propose  that  a  national  fund 
be  raised  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
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l^at  the  poorest  inhabitaAts  In  ihe 
varioua  parts  of  the  "United  King- 
dom "  shall  be  supplied  with  food,  by 
the  formation  of  soup-kitchens,  and  the 
administration  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  strong  beer  per  diem,  under  the 
SQperintendanee  of  the  Medical  Boards 
and  Police. — **  Give  strong  drink 
unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and 
wine  to  those  that  be  of  heavy  heart. 
Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  |Kiverty, 
and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 
(Prov,  chap.  xxxi.  vcr.  6.  etnd  7.)  For 
the  physical  debility,  and  morbid  sus- 
ceptibility to  cholera  or  other  disease 
in  the  poorer  class,  cannot  b^  dinii* 
nished  without  this.  And  that  this 
fund  shall  be  sufficient  for  its  pur* 
poses,  tlie  rich  should  come  forwards, 
not  with  their  tens  and  twenties,  but 
with  t^eir  hundreds ;  nay,  the  most 
wealthy  with  their  thousands,  if 
they  really  wish  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  upon  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  (now,  unfortunately,  far  the 
most  numerous)  class  of  society,  and 
to  bulwark  the  nation  against  the 
disease.  Surely,  if  one  person  can 
devote  50,000  pounds  to  the  support 
of  boroughmongering,  and  if  others 
can  throw  their  thousands  into  the  lap 
of  luxury,  draining  the  resources  of 
the  nation  from  their  just  channels, 
worm-eating  the  rights  of  merit  and 
industry,  and  sacrificing  them  to  the 
shrine  of  family  interest,  intrigue,  and 
hereditary  advantages,  thereby  pro- 
ducing poverty  and  susceptibility  to 
disease  in  the  more  numerous  part  of 
t^  community  ;  surely  they  can 
afiford  a  few  thousands  for  the  sal« 
ration  of  the  poor  }  This  would  be 
mtich  better  than  their  enjoining  a 
fictitious  fast,  but  still  continuing  in 
that  system  of  sin  which  has  pro- 
duced some,  and  rendered  us  vulnera- 
ble to  the  rest  of  the  calamities  now 
threatening  us. 

I  remain. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

G,  D.  Dermott. 
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Clinical  Remarks  by  Dr.  S/symour. 

Thebb  are  two  patients  uo^  ifi  the 
hospital  under  my  care,  who  came  in 
with  affeetions  of  the  ohest,  and  la- 
bouring under  anasarca.  Dropsy  la 
an  eflfuaion  of  fluid,  either  into  a  ct^* 
lar  membrane,  or  la^wttoptn,  mem- 
brane. If  ^ere  it  aitasarca,  you 
nay  rely  upon  it  that  therii  is  disease 
within  the  cavity  of  the  dhest  of  the 
organic  structure  of  the  heart.  The 
passage  of  the  blood  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  impeded;  the 
blood  becomes  obstructed  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  vena  porta,  ahd  the 
small  arteries  of  the  peritoneum  pour 
out  fluid,  and  thus  the  disease  ^f 
anasaroa  is  fiut  set  up.  Should  the 
patient,  together  with  organic  dis* 
ease  of  tiie  heart,  have  organic  af- 
fection of  the  aorta  also,  then  he 
Mrillhave  great  pain;  he  will  lean 
forward  to  endeavour  to  relieve  him- 
self ftom.  this  pain ;  his  countenance 
will  be  expressive  of  the  greatest 
agony  and  horror  of  instant  death ; 
there  will  be  great  pain  in  the  left 
arm,  and  blueness  of  the  face  firoib 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  smaller 
vessels ;  and  anasarca  follows.  In 
the  disease  of  the  heart,  the  dropsy  is 
a  primary  symptom ;  in  the  aorta  it 
is  secondary.  In  ossification  of  the 
mitral  valves,  the  blood  bccomei 
stagnated  about  the  heart  tod  lungs, 
and  hydrotfaorax  is  the  conseouence. 
These  organic  diseases  are  most  com- 
monly found  to  occur  in  old  age.  In 
young  persons  you  will  have  hydro - 
thorax  from  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  heart.  Id 
cases  where,  from  disease  of  the 
heart,  the  powers  of  life  gradudly 
sink,  upon  examination  of  the  body 
after  death,  you  will  find  portions  of 
lymph  in  the  columnse  earnest ;  and  on 
opening  these  small  portions  of  lymph, 
a  drop  of  pus  is  found  in  each. 
Purpura  hemorrhagica  is  mom  In^ 
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'quently  a  symptom  of  disease  than  a 
disease  itsplf— you  fin^  it  in  scurvy, 
in  pregnancy,  and  in  an  inflamed 
state  of  ^ti|p^.,£(^rous  paepabratnes.;  this 
latter  circumstance  you  will  not  find 
named  in  bo^ks,  I  am.  induced  to 
notice  it,  from  having  frequently 
£pnind  it  in  praotlce.  Purpura  he- 
i^orrh^^ca;  is  -caused  by  the  mp- 
ti^e  of  some, of  the  minute  vessels, 
-which  iorm  these  slight  sanguineous 
spots. under  the  skin;  when  purpura 
hspoprrhagica  arises  from  scurvy,  it 
uriU  h^  .  beat  cured»  by  the  patient 
leaxM^'Off  his  sah  diet,  and  giving 
Um  fK^ids,  such  as  lemon  juice*  &o.  &c. 
Where  •  peupura  hemorrhagica  arises 
fjfum  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
bianes^  you  had  better  give  calomel 
aii4  opium,  until  ihe  mouth  becomes 
affected,  when  the  patient,  will  be 
cured. 


'    ClMeai  Remarks  by  Mr.  Brodie. 

An  .abscess  in  the  spincter  ani 
pauscle,  or  a  fistula  in  ano,  does  not 
heal  readily,  owing  to  the  constant 
action  of  the  muscle,  but  if  you  cut 
the  muscle  through  with  a  bistoury, 
and  t^ius  prevent  its  action,  it  will 
soon  heal. 

.  A  oase  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
was  afimitted  it)to  one  of  the  hospi* 
^s  iQ  Paris,  some,  years  ago,  and 
whilst  th^  mm  was  in  the  hospital, 
lie  igi^proved.  sp  much  in  healtbi  that 
be  l^pJ^  and  was  absent  for  two  years, 
S,|ipH  .  cases  as  the^e  are,  however, 
ye^  spi^rcet  You  will  find  an  account 
qC  i^om^  cases  of  aneurism  cured,  in 
Mr^  ^odgAQp's  valuable  work  on  the 
arte]rie9,  tP  ^hipl^  I  would  more  parti- 
cularly re£er  ypu.  In  cases  of  aneu- 
rism oif  tlx^  aQTta  below  the  arch,  the 
Vffif^rf  bc^cpm^  obliterated,  I  very 
^Wlch,4o^bt  myself^  the  efiicacy  of 
1}lpedi|^  iu  casqs  of  aneurism*  it  di-: 
ij;^ah,ea  tl^eiquantity  oC  blood  pass« 
llkginto  th^  f^i  but,  on  the  other 
h^^nd^  it^d^pniYCs  it  of  that  tendency 
to  epagulaU,  which  tends  to  fill  up 
the  sac, .and  promote  the  natural  cure 
of  the  di^^^se*  and  it  also  readers  th« 
WeHw.^I  t)si»  hfart  moce  irritably. 


tin  a  case  of  £sease  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left  ala  nasit  near  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye«  Mr. 
Brodie  first  supposed  the  disease  to 
be  venereal)  the  patient  had  been 
very  much  exposed  to  cold  some  time 
befqre,  when  she  had  great  soreness 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  with- 
out any  soreness  of  the  throat.  She 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and 
took  sarsaparilla,  under  which  treat- 
ment she  grew  fat,  gained  strength* 
and  appetite  considerably,  but  that 
was  all.  She  left  the  hospital  and 
was  re-admitted  again ;  the  soreness 
having  left  the  roof  of  her  mouth  ai^d 
gone  to  the  bones  of  the  nose ;  por« 
tions  of  bone  are  now  enfoliating; 
there  is  a  most  offensive  discharge 
from  the  nose,  the  left  eye  is  closed* 
and  the  eyelid  is  iniained ;  she  has 
never  had  any  symptoms  of  syphih's, 
no  nodes  or  pains  in  the  tibiss  at 
night.  While  she  was  out  of  the  hos* 
pital,  she  took  some  bitter  pills,  which 
were  given  her  by  a  private  practi- 
tioner, but  never  took  any  mercury. 
Mr.  Brodie  remarked  upon  the  case, 
that  it  was  a  most .  interesting  one ; 
presenting,  some  formidable  symp- 
toBEis,  which  if  not  subdued,  woidd 
destroy  the  patient.  The  cases  in  ge- 
neral terminate  in  epilepsy,  and 
mania,  observed  Mr,  Brodie,  and  I 
have  known  one  or  two  instances 
where  this  has  occurred.  This  girl 
has  never  tried  mercury,  we  will 
therefore  give  it  a  trial.  Let  her 
rub  in  ung.  hydrarg.  fort.  5s&.  o.  n*  h.  s. 
The  operation  of  tying  bleeding 
hemorrhoidal  vessels,  is  one  very  sel- 
dom witnessed  in  hospital  practice  s 
in  private  practice,  howeyerj  it  is  one 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  per* 
form  very  often ;  as  the  habits  of  the 
higher  classes  predispose  them  more 
to  this  class  of  diseases  than  the 
poor.  The  operation  of  tying  he- 
morrhoids is  a  very  safe  one ;  1  do 
not  think,  that  I  ever  lost  more  than 
one  patient  by  this  operation,  out  of 
three  hundred  on  whom  I  have  per- 
formed the  operation,  and  this  case 
was  a  very  bad  one  :  the  patient 
used  to  lose  large  quaatitiM  of  bloo4 
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every  time  that  he  went  td  fltoel.  In 
the  case  on  ^trt&dk  «6n  I  iMfW'iabadff  to 
operatef  F  UBderitn&d't^  jJitHiiiil'  1^ 
in  tile  MsH  dP1«nin^ffinV*or  bloM 
8omfrtMe9^t%ttK)l;;'*4lie  iiitM  *'iff  lei'y 
much  4)I&nehii,>nd  bm  ft  pale-,  9ftl« 
low  ^Obn^pl^l^R,-  ^Sdiol^^p^  Of  ST^^ 
debHq^  ^klP  ifetBtuCBS  from  lo^  of 
hlood  r  lierto  ^alib  ^^me  ftfiection  of 
tb6^ehiili,'^%tt«  lt>  is  ^]^(96i^]ie  to  ^le* 
terddhe*  Ili^'Wfaii  -stttl^  €he  maifB 
boi%  IrtiAtll'is;  ^iMlse  he  is  «nfFerin^ 
miir  «ttlsb  •  severe  and*  fiigfatfiil  he* 
monAftge.  '  W^  Must  first  look  to 
the  iMSKifl^ids,  and  then,  when  we 
haiw  tund  them,  we  will  attend  to  the 
man'ifc  stata'tif  general  health. 

it«  4rikfheF'a  dftng^xms  thing  to 
tie  intavd  fA«6,  hut  external  piles 
ydvfliKjr '^hrays  lie  wiUi  safety.  I 
nsadvt:  mk  thnd,  to  cure  external 
pileali^eaitihigthem  off,  and  thi» 
method  I  wa»kd  to  adopt  f^m  hav* 
ing  BRt  with  151  copy  of  Mr.  Cline's 
le^Biiss,  iii  wliich  he  says,  "  that  cut- 
ting Off  ^^grter^al  piles,  is  the  most  safe 
andv  caiiiaia  way  to  -  rid  the  pa- 
taeai  «>6theniv  and  that  none  but  the 
mooki  timid-  rai^goMfi  ever  tied 
themH  and  knowing  Mr.  Cline  to 
be  a.  most;  cantiaoa  and  carefdl  sor« 
geon;*  tMlo«»ed  ^is  advice,  and  cut* 

pile»iaacv^tal instances;  hot  I  was 
sodwc^iliign^to  itetist  from  this  plan 
of  tranftmontpoWing'  to  the  excessive 
and  liaHsiag-iieoio^iage  which  took 
pkwe  i^itfliMiocRiiHwn,  I  liave  always 
cuwMJjiiBMMihiiids  by  the  ligature. 

Ho8pital-gaagnBne>  is  nolihing  more^ 
than  af  ^coamOn  •^googrenma  ulcer; 
and.-3*J»idvB'k:.fderiittd  its  name, 
rfinii|iallrr.  fartninpfirmringnmnrHmrn 
in  bsep|ta]B^<nI  hiro  never  temd  it 
diffiat^  iiirttasfafaanKtHr  fibm  olhergan^ 


Isia  loais  qI  toflamad  borsa  imder* 
the  MftiHw  itlino  patcHw;.  which  had 
been  :Tedoc0d  •  by  flEmana  of  blistere, 
but  ki  whiflh-tlve^  patient  stiH  60m«' 
plained  «f  nnch  fMi,  Mr.  firodie 
reraarhad  that.  tUs  afSsction  was  more 
of  an  hyotcfical  nature  than  anything 
else.  The  palioot  duiek  with  paiiv 
when  the  ekiu-was  -pindked  np,  or 
even  before  the  dda  was  touched  r 


she  had^heside,  all- the  appearances  of 
an'^li^^ijhMS']peir6($fiT''t^  ^he  men- 
flfcruiS  secr^Cft>i^  ^Md  "^ever 'Wen  in 
propef-  fpatMiy.'  Mr.-  'WW»r  or- 
dered lief,  •  -^  '^^^  "^--  ='  '^-*"  ^ 
-  Iftfue.  Videtwa*  M:*  ^  "-^  'r^' 
Tincf.  VftMnSBV  flmfROBnic^^|tf^^T 


indie. 


Mgam.'^An  lahaaaiia  wfii^  < 
heal,  exeept  ite  opipiin|*'|«lo)lt^yftr- 
mits  the  matter  to* be  ^Kf^uff^w 
fast  aa  it  is  sacwteJ  awlliwmei)  ^- 

AMeuri9mi--'*i^fi!ktai  iSttt  •abooslMfeal 
sac  sloughs -away,  thr  ■mwiiam*  4b 
always  cni^d,  hnt' only  ivy  im^^iMg 
coagulum  being  'fumtri  is  tfke^<Oibe 
of  the  arteryv  When  the  old  ope- 
ration waa  perfonned;  the  patKUlB 
never  recovered,  for.  Mr.  Pott-'OK- 
pressly  remarks,  that  it  wa»  always 
considered  better  surgeiy  to  ikmpm-^ 
tate  the  limb ;  and  liie  oniy  caflea  hi 
which  the  old  ^snrgeons  woidd  pw* 
farm  the  operation  vaa  for  pci|i^cal 
aneurism;  and  then  they  nnuieani 
incision  down  through  the  skin  and 
muscle,  over  the  course  of  the  artery, 
and  ran  a  needle,  almost  at  rapdomj 
through  it,  and  tied  it. 

Stricture, — Strictures  sitj^ate^  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the.  £a9$4,^f  the 
urethra  are  generally  permanent,  and 
consist  of  a  gristly  tluckmodonfibn 
of  the  lining  memhnme  ctf  Ifke^immSk'. 
These  strictures  aae  ^erpdiffielitUo 
cure^-much  moie-so  titek'ihoaa  sita* 
ated  fuither  hack  in  thn  TntanhwitomJ 
portion  of  the  urethsv  TUeie  inlJiar 
ones  are  generally  sfRMoadip^.'OBd 
pensantnt  «s  well ;  ted  thdifonber 
onea  coastitate-.thie 'trwelpviubeM 
strictmre.  Now-  for  Amss  mfttesiar- 
grieHy  iicffiii— Mill  sftiictteat*.i*thiBki 
the  host  cnn  is  topasfc  sstthetflKt  nd' 
<mt  down  upon  k;  -afad Jet ;thc»iionnd 
healrand  unite  njjnhi  nrh-thn  f  ntlwtui 
Mn  Stafford  amotfiolofanringisliin* 
tufes  will  toot  apply:  t^-tMasoacaaps; 
for  dsi  taming  tiirmgh  tfaaastiiDtvie, 
theie  ia.^Rtry  great  jchlinn»T oC  ^anr 
dialing  intothliioallli  oi'iiut  cdrpos* 
spongeonim  of  tiiepeais^  whema- 
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Hie  uime  would  get  iafiteat^  and 
you  would  have,  iuoouBeqaeQce*  yeiy 
1^  jjgiy tarow  come  oiu  The  e^ 
.plicatiQiiT^f  the/lunar-CMistic  will  not 
do  either  in  theae  eases  of  permanent 
gristly  strictaMne^ninjitTr  iff^nly  hoie- 
-fidalfA^aseaof  ijiyaainodm  stricture, 
such*  as  I  have  said  occur  in  the  pos- 
terior or  laemhranBoua  parts  of  the 


FUluta  la  Ano. — In  dividing  the 
IfiMinar  ;an»^MMde.  In  these  cases 
I  mrmr  mp^  any  dressing  whatever. 
I,  (lily-  Jfiply  a.  poukiee.  In  a  very 
bad  OMe  ^Mek  I  had  in  my  private 
pTtiiff.  in  wluoh  there  were  a  great 
4iaBy  siimsrn.  I  ioUowed  this  plan 
^  Ireatttent  after  tibe  opeiati<m,  and 
lovad  it  to  aneeeed  very  well.  In 
^Vt*^^«*|^  the  sphiaolier  ani  for  fistula 
Pk  aao,  yon  should  completely  cut 
thaough  the  muscle,  and  then,  when 
the  mosele'contracts,  it  only  serves  to 
draw  the  cut  snrfiweB  apart  from  each 
other — if  you  only  divide  the  nmsele 
partially,  ibe  ootrtxaefions  of  it  only 
briag  the  divided  edges  nearer  to  one 
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*■  ComplimentB  pass  when  Gentlefolks 
■  iaBet'*-*-OW  Proverb, 


WBJve>al  m  a  aarry  condition  here, 
and.' alaiid:  most  stron^y  in  need  of 
asediral  and  sorgical  advice ;  I 
aiqiplieata  you  in  our  he- 
halt  and  liG|>e  yott  WiH  afford  me  a 
SHHil  spaflBctf  your  pages,  on  whidi  to 
indite  .the  heavy  grievances  nader 
wUdi  I  andaqr  biu&er backs  labour. 
Sefr^CoaraAcan  am  dt  to  perfbnn 
tile,  ddtiea  of  the  aitHitiaiis  which 
tib^flL  Ow  te^naal  is  yet  partly 
in^ianhryo ;  the  body  faad  one  Hmb 
paoanrtt.  hnti'thiT  nthnr  limb  xcmaina 
iaimetild  -m  tba  utena,  or  in  die 
fiia^r.^l'liMMr  Iking  Wtaves,  ^e 
huayuuij^id  froM  tha  aboae  feds 
yoB  wr3l  raad9y  pareaif  Ct  what  little 
Uaaiii  thvpvpd.  must  reome  who 
attnda  best  lor  inatruotioB* 

VOL.  !•  / 


.  It  kvary  true  aim,  that  we  have  a 
$$omy  hearted  .man*midwife  here, 
who  4aow  and  -than  stwd^  our  ears 
by  hammeni^  abfot.  aeaaa  dead 
man's  pdvis;  hut  this  is  all  ha  does^ 
and  uofiMrtunataly  lor.w^.4Hir.  labour- 
pains  remain  aa  n^veai^aad  aa.  vioknt 
as  ever.  We  have  »  aoUeaBim  of 
Ids,  who  comas  iromlhviia'aStaita, 
and  skaig^  enough  in  lOlcQMdonee 
he  is,  now  and  then  velatfng  ao  us 
some  wonderfid cases. of -obatmsfted 
vagina,  with  wluch  hia  fertile  iam* 
gination  seems  pretty  well  afeved. 
In  scientific  knowledge,  haapcfwr,  this 
man  betrays  the  plsee  of  Ua  birth, 
for  when  he  tou<4e»  upoat^  it»  he  is 
very  much  like  a  whale.  We  hav^  a 
worthy  mortal  here,  who  rejoiosa  in 
the  name  of  Roderick^  atf -wkoia 
his  lectures  on  materia  aardhn  aa^ 
piently  informs  us,  that  .camphor  ia 
not  colchicum.  and  that-  digitaiia  aa 
not  given  in  quart  doses ;  addii^  by 
way  of  commentary,  that  he  learnt 
this  fiict  from  his  ^nB^nother. 
Alack,  aladc,  sirs,  he  looka  ^a  very 
image  of  her,  when  dresaed-in  a  iin« 
coin  green  coat,  and  Dntnh  inex- 
pressibles of  the  same  ocilom\  He  en« 
tern  the  lecture  room .  one  morning  ia 
every  week,  and  lays  on  .tfe.  table; 
the  current  numbeia  of  **Tk9£Mmdon 
Medical  Gaeette,"^  aneompaoisd  with 
some  half  dozen  sSgrnfioanthaaa,  and 
a  voluntary  contiaolBanoctmrni  the 
levatores  labii  supettoria  akKpie  -nasi 
which  g^e  to  h»  eonnlaHnaa,.VBiy 
much  tibe  likeness  of  n.n^  n.  ■  ■>  ■■  ^  I 
leave  your  rcadus  to  aopply  the 
hiatus.  Of  Dr.  Seyuawn  1  idaillihave 
more  to  say  on  a  .MoTe  dteamon; 
Dr.  Chambeia  is  the  •main'  frap  of 
ooradud;  his  laataraa  display  great 
erudition,  talent,  and  prffrffaripamf 
aaee  with  the  snbjiiU  on  whiph  he  is 
lecturing.  I  aaed  anly  dbnarnatai. 
tien  to  his  diaaonneson  fmtgy  wUeh 
might  behescd  wil^  adaMitsge  by 
many  td  the  cido-  maaabera  of  the 
profession.  Dr;  Didueo,  oar  able 
ptafasBor  of  fiofeany,  laocores  to  an 
alia  podrida  stoek  uf  anditary,  such 
as  I  am  aura  never  eaUered  Noali's 
AA;  to  wit    gi^eat-  coats, umbrellas^ 
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BUQdry  dresserd*  trays,  and  two  pupils ; 
he  lives,  I  believe,  in  the  hope  tbyt 
the  more  he  is  heard  the  more  will 
fioms  to  hmix  him ;  his  head,  if  not  a 
ffiput  mortmim  is  sadly  flattened  over 
the  regicu  of  piQgnofltios  and  dia§^ 
aoatics  in  this  respect. 

In  our  hospital  too,  sir,  we  have  de- 
pidedly  bad  honse  snrgeon».  Dressers 
and  apo^ecaxy  cry  out  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  acGommodation  in 
the  building ;  and  whUst  the  exterior 
of  it  looks  as  new  and  light  as  lime 
white  can  make  it,  the  cracks  and 
CMvioes,  and  comers  which  open  upon 
you  in  every  ward  and  passage  in  the 
interior,  shew  with  what  shameful 
and  ne^igent  hasite  the  present  build-i 
ing  has  been  constructed ;  alike  dis* 
creditable  and  disgraceful  to  the  ar^ 
chitect,  the  builder  and  the  whole 
faody  of  the  building  committee ;  you 
may  judge  foryoumelf,  sirs,  what  sort 
of  a  lecturing  theatre  and  museum 
.we  have,  when  I  tell  you,  that  they 
were  originally  intended  for  laundries; 
more  than  this  too,  they  are  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  pupils,  and  the 
museum  for  eight  hours  out  of  the 
twelve,  is  shut.  Closed  doors  al< 
ways  betray  bad  work,  and  this  in- 
atance,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  forms  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Of  our  surgical  officers,  I  have  to 
Bay  somewhat,  but  here  too  we  want 
a  Reform  Bill,  sadly ;  one  that  will 
reform  the  Robertses,  and  the  Benja- 
mins, and  the  Collinses  who,  although 
they  may  think  themselves  great  men 
in  ttieir  way,  are,  however,  but  very 
little  men  in  their  deeds.  Mr.  Keate 
walks  round  the  hospital,  with  five 
pupils  behind  him,  and  I  believe  they 
are  all  as  wise  when  they  have  been 
round,  as  before  tbey  went.  Mr. 
Brodie  now  and  then  favors  us  with 
a  few  valuable  clinical  remarks ;  but 
they  are  like  comets,  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  Until  the  Princess  Louise 
recovers,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
but  little  of  his  instruction.  If  Mr. 
Brodie  eould  come  more  regularly  to 
one  hour  (one  p.  m.)  it  would  save 
much  of  the  pupil's  time. 
.   Messrs,Uawkiu»aa4Babingtondo, 


perhaps,  whi^t  they  can  to  conv^  ul^ 
fltruction  to  the  pupils,  but  it  amouata, 
Uf)fortunately,tQyerylittle»  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Tery  wisely  Ae^  an  i^e  on  the4y« 
patients,  they  are,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  he  can  looli  ^ier.  W^  have  a 
pupil's  room,  which  cpntaina  tbr^ 
broken  chairsj  two  schoolboy  forma, 
and  an.old  table ! !  apd  two  pieces  of 
furniture  called  bookcases,  whidb  ar^ 
always  kept  locked  for  the  use  <A  the 
pupils !  and  one  of  the  latest  gifts  to 
the  library  consists  of  seven  volumes 
of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  pre- 
sented by  the  editor,  Roderick  M^- 
ieod,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  valuable  ? 

A  Brick  qf  tbb  Old  Hospital 

P.S.  You  shall  hear  from  me  agaift 
shortly. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OP 

BRITISH  PHYSICIANS. 

LiNACBB,  who  had  the  glory  of  ha«» 
ing  projected  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars  of  his  time.  Of 
his-translation  of  the  works  of  Oalen, 
£!rasmus  spoke  in  the  highest  terms. 
In  writing  to  a  fiiend,  he  says — '*  I 
present  you  with  the  vrorks  of  Galen, 
by  the  help  of  Linacre,  speaking  bet- 
ter Latin  than  they  ever  spoke  Qreek." 
Therd  are  two  copies  of  thii  work  aa 
the  British  Museum,  one  of  which  was 
the  presentation  copy  of  Henry  Vlilw 
the  other  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  aBd 
both  in  the  finest  condition. 

Caius,  who  flourished  in  the  reigaa 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizab^,*^  left 
translations  of  parts  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  a  oor* 
rected  edition  of  Celsus,  besides  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages. 

Habvbt,  the  immortal  disoovertr 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  gars 
a  new  sera  to  medicine  by  this  gnat 
and  splendid  discovery.  The  original 
MSS.  of  his  lectures  are  preserral  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  his  aaatOM 
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Biical  prepamtiDns  B&ay  be  seen  ia  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phjfiioians.  He  published  his  Trea- 
tise oa  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood  at  Frankfort,  in  1628,  a  work 
to  be  found  in  few  medical  libraries> 
and  one  in  which  the  Courts  of  Ex- 
aminers of  our  medical  faculties  pught 
to  examine  their  candidates.  This 
illustrions  individual  was  physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to 
King  James  I.  and  Charleej  1.  He 
^amined  the  body  of  Thomas  Panr» 
who  died  Nov.  14,  1635,  at  the  age 
of  153.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Family  Library,  No.  XIV.,  Lives  of 
British  Physicians,  for  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  life,  death, 
and  aiitopsy  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  longevity : — 

"  He  was  a  poor  countryman,  wbq 
had  been  brought  up  from  his  native 
country,  Shropshire,  by  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Anmdel,  and  shown  as  a  great 
curiosity  at  court.  At  the  age  of  88, 
he  had  ifiarried  his  first  wife ;  at  102, 
he  had  done  penance  in  church,  for 
a  breach  of  the  laws  provided  against 
inopntinency.  When  he  was  120,  he 
married  again,  taking  to  wile  a  widow, 
with  whom  he  is  represented  to  have 
lived  upon  the  most  affectionate 
terms.  At  130,  he  had  threshed  corn, 
and  done  other  agricultural  work,  by 
which  he  gained  his  livelihood.  His 
usual  habits  of  life  had  been  most 
sparing ;  his  diet  consisting  of  coarse 
lm>wn  bread,  made  of  bran ;  of  ran- 
cid cheese,  and  sour  whey ;  but  when, 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  became 
domesticated  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  his  mode  of  living 
was  changed,  he  fed  high,  drank 
wine,  and  soon  died. 

' '.  According  to  Harvey,  who  opened 
his  body,  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
a  peiipneumony,  brought  on  by  the 
imparity  of  a  London  atmosphere, 
and  the  sudden  alteration  of  his  diet. 
These  were  adhesions  of  the  lungs  to 
the  pleura  on  the  right  side ;  his  heart 
was  large,  his  intestines  sound ;  but 
the  cartilages  of  his  ribs,  instead  of 
being  ossified,  as  they  generally  ave 
in  ekbrly  persons,  were,  on  the  con-. 


trary,  soft  and  flexible  in  this  inan, 
who  was  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  old.  His  brain  was  sound ;  he 
bad  been  blind  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore his  death,  but  his  heuing  was 
distinct ;  his  memory  was  very  bad." 
In  1657,  he  published  his  Exerci* 
tatipns  on  the  Genemtion  of  Ani- 
n^als,  a  work  still  quoted  by  every 
physiologist  and  obstetric  writer.  He 
relates  many  cases  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  most  difi&cult  obstetric 
operations,  and  must  be  considered 
the  first  practical  obstetrician  in  En- 
gland. His  two  works,  to  use  the 
language  of  his  bic^;rapher,  **  had 
rendered  him  immortal."  These  are 
alluded  to  by  an  inscription  on  the 
white  marble  statue  erected  by  the 
College,  which  represents  him  in  the 
doctorial  robes.  His  treatment  of 
gout  was  extraordinary,  and  proved 
fi&tal  to  some  illustrious  physicians 
since  his  time.  When  he  laboured 
under  gout,  he  sat  with  his  legs  bsgre, 
even  in  frosty  weather,  on  the  leads 
of  his  brother's  house,  or  he  immers- 
ed them  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  until 
l^e  could  bear  the  cold  no  longer ;  he 
then  betook  himself  to  his  stove.  At 
other  times  he  was  troubled  with  in* 
somnolence,  and  to  remedy  this  he 
got  out  of  bed  and  paced  his  chamber 
until  he  began  to  shiver,  when  he 
returned  to  his  bed  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Fra^kr 
lin  also  practised  this  last  method 
with  success. 


ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

MEDICAL    PROFESSION, 
And  to  the  Public  gsneraUtf. 

Thb  present  alaxm  respoetingthe 
disease  which  is  now  said  to  exist  in 
London  and  its  vicinity  under  the 
name  of  Cholera,  is  maintained  by 
some  to  be  unfounded  or  exaggerated ; 
while  by  others  it  is  asserted,  dial 
this  alarm  is  neither  without  cause, 
nor  disproportionate  to  the  danger. 
Whence  such  diversity  of  (pinion  may 
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have  originated,  has  not  been  ascer" 
tained;  nori  haji'  it'^^xeh^^disdoi^ereft 
whetheirtlteretbTOi^iMBoaatyfe  dkmif 
for  ths'jKdfiUdnK  df  <^iiii6dd'  dtf  ^'> 

l^iuteetdediBtatb  M4he  •public 
mind  -  hQsr«|ifeeii'i}iit>dttOtiye>  mt^tmm-' 
qucntof  the*  iiloit»  jcMindciottB*'  Our 
natH>B&l(TdalHoiBilMweb^dn  Injured-; 
our^iM^mal'^'^pio^erft^  has  been 
sbiten;''^  Thewfi<»lprols6«idn  hatte 
beean^iOT^^dhap  o»e  partyi-as  eneou^ 
ra^g'panid'witfiout  catise;  andbf 
another;  >  al^  -eoi^eealiDg  from  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  real  nature  and  the  full 
extfent^of  Dhe  diaeaBe. 

T)b  aleflr'lili&  eharacter  of  the  medi* 
cal  'feoui^  of  these  aBpersions  by  en- 
quiring "into  the  actual  causes  of  this 
geiier»  dUom  aad'  to  reconcile  these 
cOiiii^tiAf9*opijU(mB,  a  Medical  Asso- 
datiaa  has  been  formed,  to  investi- 
gaitelihd'-tiAilar&i'Viodes  of  propagation, 
extent  4ad  treatm^it  of  that  disease, 
and*  Uy  lMUidi^7  before  the  public  the 
reSnits^oCto  enquiries. 

As  this  association  belongs  to  no 
exckisxvefparty,  it  advocates  no  exclu* 
8iv0'  iriM^  The  praetitionerB,  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  espouse  no 
theory^}  they  support  no  factioki; 
their  boqdeif  union  is  the  public  good ;' 
tiiBHT'eiMnmon  object  is  the  cause  of 
tm^.  *  Their  interests  are  promoted 
neilJter  tly  eneouraging  excitemennt, 
nor  by-  Nsistlng  just  alarm.  If  the 
disMfiokn^wnunder  the  name  of  Cho- 
lem  exftBt  hi  London,  their  object  is 
to  aflfeeMin  its  extent,  to  elucidate  its 
catAes,  16  ^xpkdn  its  management, 
aiMl^  t^rMore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
puMIe,  byim  hbdest  statement  of  the 
tnftbi'-'--'  '■   •   ^     ^ 

An-  'AitoeJMition  foimed  with  mo- 
tiver^  ptur^,  mid!  an  object  so  impor* 
tant,:eto  have  ito  enemies  but  those- 
of  soifflM^'aikl  of  HHHridnd.  They, 
therefops,  lobk4otfae  public  for  coun- 
tenaao^r^dknd  tb  tiiie  ptofession  for  as« 
sbtance. 

They  more  especially  solicit  the  co- 
operation" oF  the  memdd  officers  of 
parishes  and  gtiirftigrts  of  the  poor. 
\s  they  intend  no  opposition,  they 

QticipatenoreliBttywe;    Inthettiiest 


spirit  of  philanthropy  have  they  beefl 
ofgtoiaed;  t^  '^tH<>^^'^iiifAt^^^ 
sdi^dt  to  iMitNtiMi^«tea5ii¥>WfiI<W 
tiidiilaboti^«t)er<JdtttMct^.  "O^iy^e^ 

lAitit  <h&  b^pk«ir>  wHj^ti#  mm- 

cai^kad  %h^d  (Myte'  ilLti^^'Aaa  4»^ 
are  -  pet«tMtfid. ''^«t'f%]ir  i^^'lft^^ 
1l^hkhthefe€fpi^fbi^6^^ghifl  pM^; 
dan-sott^eifiy  ftfi'tO'^l^iMU^  'tdtiftiM«[ 

success.  '•*  i»'"rJ     .^rH\m'jin  od 

The  pfooiedteg^'t^  ^^'Alt^itfi 
tion  shaD  atalii^Ofaf^'^  ^^  fay^*- 
spection;  the  registerfbt^^hl^  iAtAm 
son  of  members  is  fObW'fii^^^ei^Sir 
signatures;  ami  while'  tli^f  di$i«^ 
the  most  friencfly  f^elkgv  'toWtM^ 
such  as  may  dee^ne  tcf 9§M'f&M)l,  iH«* 
Association  earne9t§;f8dS<$i«;  VM^^ 
fidently  hope  fotthe  ispeeflf  cd^oj^i 
tion  of  afi,  who  ^e  sealoifely  ^mlch^ 
to  the  intei^stsof  medietd  seiene^v  afMl 
wish  sincerely  to  promote  the  wcSfife^ 
of  the  human  spedtes.  '  '  •  ^' 'i-n 
Lbokabd  S^Wab¥, iBP.D.- '- 

\  -CterifA'aii: 

All  Cchxitenn^ttons  tx^^^^^recte^; 
post  paid,  to  Ih^  Mo*iins,'17,  Boiith<- 
amptom  Street,  Sttund,  v&ere'fhiE^ 
Register  for  entofiing  Metuben-lfefr 
open  for  Signatures.  '■"■ 


iwiWi*^      tt€m^'^*  '. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    CHOl^SL^  ,M 
TU£  ANCIENT  AUT.HWI^k'..^ 


To  the  Editors  of  thp  London  'Medical  and 
Surgicai  JoumaL  *'     '       -.  ':• 


j.< 


*    -Ti-.'t 


OsifTLSMBir,  "  '- 

As  many  persons  s^^'afllrm  that'^fC' 
previuHng  epidemic  is  a  iieW*disi«uiie'« 
I  have  sent  you  Uie'^syniptdms  W 
cholera  described  by  Aurdfantist  wM 
fourished  in  the  ftnirth  cfetetufy,  ahti 
Aretseus,  Irho  is  suppoilied  to  hitve 
practised  between  the  reigns 'rf'Vtes^ 
pesian  and  Adrian.  Your  Ji^uiMtr  %k 
advocathigthe'titifil^^  kti  fteqtmdnt*^ 
ance  wfth  onciitttf  writers  aff 'flf^itar^ 
wnen  ic  appessrs  tso  tie  Ufcnff  neees^ 
saiy.  -"-^^    •:■ 

i^dlerie  ptesion  i^"' <k>m]tttt^¥<°pM^' 
o^ed  by  heavi^ss  mid  teiiimh  '4# 
the  l!t)(M(na<$h,  anxieirj^,-t6!toinig;'walit|i^ 


Mr,  Aldis  on  the  Cholera  of  the  Ancients, 


•  >ii 


the  members.  Upon  the  approaoh  of 
^'99m^W^  feeUs^itti^.p^tient  is^t- 
te^^  fflr^Ji  .fiputm^  ,v€imiftiiig  at 
fiWiiiJM  iftjjfi^qo^tly  ^ppene,  of  the 
'^^^npM^Wtib  -awi  <rf  yeUowiah 
lwu»q95  «^1  jbi^i : .  /I^W. .  matter  era- 
<S»iW*i|re^»mt?l^.  t^jq,  yolks  of  ^gs. 
ami  .ftftffl'fftR?**  t  ««PPa»  pwraceoufr 
aJwi-p««gi^P»P.^airi-la«*  of  ail  black. 
Tt^^J^lb^)  19  ^4sa  disturbed,  and  pain- 

^M  <tiMst4bQ  <PM^^9%^A^  are^  Uke 
t|i4B,  x^ai^iAx.  dUchfMTgfid  by  yomit> 
%^^y;ai^d  highly  acrid.  The  pa- 
tient k  also  troubled  with  frequent 
ietcl4i|0B  ta  v^^Bit«  Ab  the  disorder 
iiH:reMe«^  pn  aqueous  and  thin  liquor, 
y^hicb  ^metimea  rBsem^ea.wmsbiiigs 
of  flesh,  is ,  discharged  by  atool. 
Whitish  pituitous  stzipigs  are  also 
gOBjpralljf  eipj^cuated  with  tbese  i^Ur 
mours,  and  a  thick  pulse  foUqwa^ 
with  coldness  ojf  the  limbs,  and 
bladush  -colour  of  the  oouBtenanoe, 
preternatural  heat»  and  insatiable 
thM,  tmWed  respiration  and  con-* 
tractic^<«f^tl^e  limbs,  with  tension  of 
the  nerv^,  calves  of  the  legs,  and 
arms.  'T&e  patient  is  also  afflicted 
with  rising  of  the  prsecordia,  with 
pain  rimilttr  to  the  iliac  passion..  Oc- 
qiyijljljlly  Ac  ^yacoatJons  are  bloody, 
tluLmoBtftBanceb  emaciated  and  slea- 
iter  tJy.tyOT  rfdj  and  laatly«  the  pa- 
ti^  isjRttad^d  with  a  biccougji.  In 
tt^  QQ^t«xt  ^  , U  remarked: — ^In 
thii§j^  (Saord^^,  the  .  stomachy  belly, 
as^intestuEiea^  are^  more  iatenaely  and 
qpiielcls^fifeQtafi*  but  atmultaneoiualy 
aUr.^  #1^  ^^nbters  of  the  body 
ar#iiir%wij^  ^  <5pnaeB^.-r-C«L  A.tt- 

r^WiE^^  .¥<>*•  W>-  3.  Gap. 
19.  20. 

Igpft^moifejtf:  Ukr  a  re#uz,  oC  mattes  fi^qm. 
fiP  dviri*'  ^y  w  ^  atoniach, 
b^PJfji^and  intestinefii  t)ie  disease 
"being  of  a  very  acute    nature,  the 
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^tofoaoh^' disohftf ^eti  itsaconteqts  up- 
W4iflrd9  ^ritOMOAagiaaai^yvil  the  hu- 
n^di^  «f)<tbe( jboidy  mttd^Iintea^nes  by 
stool.  The  vomitings  are  at  ^  first 
%4Ulofi%iifu|d  tbetsfvetar  )cifi/a>2liquid 
aiMi«9(c^ce^v  iMid)(fetid«'j'tli&^/disdrder 
IiTaoeedi«gi JfrwR]^  oaotinuftb  iadiges- 
^on  i  >  yfh^n>  the^  lufiiidn  iaaftteii^a  era- 
Qli$^d,^4he  ^AQook.jbocotsAipitnitous 
and  after^miiriU  •  ranoy^/i  i  Atiitiist, 
these  fsvaeualBoiifi  «ve  eafailyper^iQinned, 
but  are  subsequently -Attjendp^  with 
gripes  of  theb^y,  and  vaddng  pains 
of  the  stomachs  ',  .r  -i.-r   ,,- 

Should  the  disease.tindretaev' the 
gripes  are  rnQroae^nst^^HheBe^islipo- 
tiiymy,  resolution  irfth^  limba^  rest- 
lessness, with aveTBion  itofoo<L;.orif 
any  be  received,  it  is  nejodled  with 
great  noise  and  nanaea^  aatipAed  Inth 
yellow  bile,  a»d  the  motion^  are;  of 
a  like  quality.  The  patieaH  is^  Jeiflcd 
with  convuluonsi  and  conttiwftioDa  of 
the  nmscles  in  tiie  legs  and  /ntma ; 
his  fingers  are  bent;  he  beeoribes-viefrti- 
ginous,  andaJSIicted  with  hicscough ; 
his  nails  assume  a  livid  hue-';  with 
general  coldiieas*  refirigerated  extre- 
mities, and  universal  rigor,  •    i 

rff  this  complaint  takes  ^^fML 
torn,  the  patient  falls  int^  pmmpiia- 
tion,  and  ejects  black  l»le  opwairdB 
and  downwarda ;  the  uriaQ  is  tup- 
pressed  from  convulsion  ^.the  Mad- 
der; nor,  indeed,  is  amy  ^yri^i' ob- 
tained, the  moisture  hamg.HifmUd 
firom  the  intestines;  th^ .voice  Ails; 
pulse  very  small  a»d  freqneirtb  a»  in 
syncope;  he  is  eontiimfk]^y  striTing  to 
vomit,  but  nothio^  ia  brpHgbNi^  and 
is  constantly  wisbi^  to  jpp.tK)  itool, 
as  in  tenesmus,  but  voids  only  dry 
matter,  deprived  of  nJlMmi^sfR'  The 
disorder  terminatea  at  la^ttin  »4»in- 
ful  and .  miserable  d^tb;  atitei^ed 
with  convulsioaa^  iMJangiila4tiw»>«id 
fruitless  retchingsyr-v^iet,.*  d^ .  Caua. 
et  Sign.  Acut^Mc^rb^  UKi2.  Gap. 5. 

I  remain,  Gentiemen, 

Xotur  .obedient  sqn^ant, 
Aui,  I  J.  <JB. '  AiuMS)  A.  B, 

Trin.  CdH.  Cambridge, 
March  26tb,  1832, 
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Elements  of  Practical  PharmMey.  By 
*  Robert  John,  Kahs,  Ptofedsor  ii 
Chemistry,  Apothecaries'  Hb11» 
Dublin,  &c.  12mb.  pp.  349.  Fire 
Plates.  Dublin.  —  Hodges  and 
Smith. 

This  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  apo- 
thecary or  general  practitioner,  who 
wishes  to  prepare  his  own  medicines. 
It  explains  the  principles  upon  which 
the  more  important  pharmaceutic, 
operations  are  founded,  and  thus  fills 
up  the  want  in  the  pharmacopceisBj 
and  the  theoretic  views  of  systematic 
works.  The  author  illustrates  his 
-subject  by  selections  from  the  Phar- 
macopceise*  and  gives  numerous  repre- 
Bentations  of  chemical  apparatus.  A 
work  of  this  kind  was  a  desideratum} 
it  instructs  the  pharmaceutist  in  his 
art,  and  enables  him  to  procure  his 
medicines,  without  referring  to  the 
chemist  or  druggist,  which  is  a  great 
advantage. 


The  Catechism  of  Health ;  a  sUre  Ouide 
to  Health  and  Longevity.     By  Bsii- 

.  21 ARD  Christopher  Faust.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  ;  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

This  Catechism  of  Health  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  general 
reader.  It  was  arranged  and  pub- 
lished at  the  express  desire  of  a  Ger- 
man princess,  in  1792,  as  during  the 
preceding  year  a  fatal  dysentery  des- 
troyed great  numbers  of  the  people  of 
that  country  and  Switzerlahd,  and 
bore  a  close  analogy  to  the  prevailing 
cholera.  This  work  was  introduced 
in  schools,  and  became  so  popular, 
that  80,000  copies  of  it  were  sold ; 
and  it  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
European  languages.  The  translator 
has  added  some  notes  on  cholera.  It 
also  contains  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  longevity.  John  Rovin 
ved  to  the  age  of  172  years;  and 
iarah,  his  wife>  to  the  164th  year  of 


het  age:  this  fconple  were  niairied 
14^  years,  and  their  yourlgest  son,  at 
the  tt&ie  bf  their  death,  was  116 
years  old. 


Official  Reports  made  to  the  Govern^ 
ment.  By  Sir  William  Russbl^ 
Bart,  and  Sir  David  Barry,  Knt. 
on  the  Disease  called  Cholera  Spas" 
modica,  as  observed  by  them  in 
Russia^  1831 ;  with  an  Appendix 
and  other  Papers,  Extracts  of  Let- 
tersy  Reports,  and  Communication9 
received  from  the  Continent,  relating 
to  that  Disease.  8vo.  pp.  147'. 
London,  1832. 

Observations  on  Pestilential  ChoHfra 
(Aphyxia  Pestilenta)  as  it  appeared 
in  Sunderland,  By  Wm.  Ains- 
woRTH,  M.  R.C.S.  Svo.  pp.  172. 
London,  1831. — Ebersand  Co. 

The  Laws  and  Progress  of  Epidemh 
Cholera,  illustrated  by  Facts  and 
Observations,  By  T.  Hancock, 
M.  D.  8to.^  pp.  118.  London, 
1832. 

Letters  upon  Cholera  Morbus,  with 
Observations  upon  Contagion,  Qtra- 
rantine,  and  Disehfecting  F\tmiga- 
tions.  By  Wm.  Fbrgusost,  M.D. 
8vo.  pp.  39.  London,  1832.— 
Highley. 

Letter  to  Sir  David  Barry,  Member  df 
the  Central  Board  of  Health,  on  the 
Character  and  Treatment  of  Cholera. 
By  C.  Negri,  M.  D. 

A  Letter  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society  oii 
Cholera.  By  John  Webster,  M.D. 
Svo.  pp.  16.   London,  1832. 

The  Pestilential  Cholera  Unmasked, 
and  Proofs  of  its  Contagious  Na- 
ture, 8fC,  By  John  V.  Thompson, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  Svo.  pp.64.  Londoh, 
March,  1832.  —  Renshaw  and 
Rush. 

Observations  on  the  Origin  and  JVeat- 
ment  of  Cholera  and  other  Pestilen^ 
tial  Diseases,  and  on  the  Gaseous 
Oxyde  of  Nitrogen,  as  a  Remedy  in 
such  Diseases,  as  also  in  Cases  of 
Asphyxia.  By  John  Hancoci^ 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  58.  London,  1831. 
— ^bhn  Wilson, 


Notices  cf  various  tVorh  on  Cholera. 
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Letture  on  Cholera  and  other  Pesti- 

'   lential  Diseases,  delivered  at  the 

London  Mechanics'  Institution,    By 

Sir  Anthony  Carlislb.  8vo.  pp. 

22.     London,  1832.— B.  Steill. 

Cholera,  as  it  has  recently  occurred  in 
the  Towns  of  Newcastle  and  Gates* 

'  head,  including  Cases  illustrative  of 
it's  Physiology  and  Pathology,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  sound 
Principles  of  Practice,  By  T.  M. 
Greenhow,  M.  R.  C.S.  8vo.  pp. 
162.  London,  ]  832.— Highley. 

The  immense  number  of  works  on 
cholera,  which  pour  in  upon  us,  al- 
most hourly,  have  compelled  us  to 
defbr  our  notiees  and  reviews  of  other 
books.  The  odium  medicum  seems 
as  violent  as  the  odium  theologicum ; 
the  contagionists  and  anti-contagion-< 
ists  are  na  inveterate  as  the  dogmatists 
and  empirics  of  antiquity.  We  can- 
not attempt  to  notice  even  a  small 
proportion  of  these  productions ;  and 
must  content  ourselves  and  our  readers 
with  the  expression  of  our  impartial 
opinion  on  their  respective  meritd 
and  demerits.  The  hct  is,  that  the 
disputants  have  arrived  at  the  most 
opposite  conclusions.  It  is  now  clear 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  '*  the 
awful  crisis,  the  national  visitation, 
the  pestilential  monster,"  has  dis- 
appeared, and  is  utterly  despised  by 
the  sensible  part  of  the  public. 

It  is  curious  to  view,  with  a  cool 
find  dispassionate  glance,  the  nume- 
rous writers  on  cholera, — ^thoSe  who 
have,  and  those  who  have  not  ob- 
served the  disease.  In  no  part  of 
the  history  of  epidemics  can  we  dis- 
cover so  great  a  diversity  and  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion;  Even  those 
who  have  observed  the  Indian  disease 
disagree  as  to  its  phenomena,  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment ;  while 
•those  who  have  studied  the  epidemic 
cholera  of  this  country,  are  equally 
divided.  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
this  topic,  but  shall  conclude  by  ob- 
serving, that  another  heterogeneous 
page  is  added  to  the  records  of  medi- 
cine. 

Mr,  Ainsworth's  book  is  one  of  the 


best  written  upon  the  subject.  The 
author  is  an  alarmist — a  decided  con-i> 
tagionist.  He  gives  a  graphic  "de-^ 
scription  of  the  symptoms  and  treat-- 
Btent  of  the  disease;  and.  his  worit 
will  be  perused  with  interest,  both 
by  the  medical  and  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Iliomas  Hancock  is  a  condi- 
tional contagionist,  or  rather  a  non- 
contagionist.  He  takes  a  philosophic 
and  truly  scientific  view  of  epidemid 
diseases,  and  concludes  that  epidemid 
cholera  is  not  proved  to  be  eonta« 
gious,  and  may  be  followed  by  the 
best  results,  as  the  condition  of  the 
poor  will  most  probably  be  improved 
in  consequence  of  it. 
•  Dr.  Fergusson^is  also  a''nOn-con- 
tagionist.  His  production  is  rcfplet^ 
with  argument,  science,  And  sound 
sense. 

Dr.  Negri  maintains  that  there  is  a 
close  analogy  between  cholerA  arid 
febris  intermittens  pemiciosa  of  Italy^ 
and  that  quinine  deserves  a  fair  trii^. 
His  letter  proves  him  to  be  a  phy«* 
sician  of  extensive  reseatch,  of  obser* 
ration  and  judgment. 

Dr.  Webster  is  a  non-infectionist, 
and  adduces  many  unanswerable  ar- 
guments against  the  opposite  party. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  eontagiomst» 
and,  of  cotiUBe,  approves  of  segrega- 
tion, or  isolation,  as  he  terms  it. 
Among  many  other  hjcts;  we  find  that 
the  author  is  of  opinion,  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  domestic 
animals,  dogs,  swine,  &c.  He  thinks 
the  disease  is  improperly  called  cho- 
lera, as  the  alvine  dejections  are  nbt 
bilious;  he  approves  of  the  term 
proposed  by  the  venerable  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  namely,  colica  spasmodicit 
maligna,  but  prefers  the  designation, 
febris  pestilens  cholericoides — pesti- 
lent choleric  fever.  He  argues  that  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
pestilential  remittent  and  continued 
fevers  described  by  Sauvages,  Lind, 
and  others.  He  coincides  with  Torti, 
Lortle,  Morton,  and  Negri,  who  de- 
scribed the  tertiana  Cholerica  sive 
dysenterica.  ITiis  essay  is  concluded 
with  an  account  of  the  various  reme- 
dies employed  for  the  cure  of  the 
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diieftse«  and  with  tiiie  flrithoK«>Vi0Vp% 
on  the  best  mode  of  j)F^«lit<iti^' ite' 
prog^^ssv  ft  tontlfins  ^ti  tottj^beAled 
disqukStton  to  t!i^in4t^e  of  the  ^U 
demie,  mid  a-f«dl  akico^t  of  the  best 
motf^'dfwytfttegflt; 

Dr:^J<6hii'Baiio^k  is  one  of  tiie 
statiiiiifti^t 'nbii-cont!dgk>mbt8  of  the 
day.  f^giVt^s  a»  etilfiirged  viewof epi- 
d^in^^dfileade^,  <plag^e»  yeUow  feTer^^ 
typAf^s^  •cOnolek^'.'&d.  $  and,  with  a 
njind  fi^  from  prejudice,  and  stored 
WiAi'iiiedical^^rtklition,  he  concludes 
Ih'dit'f^ste  diseanes  are  not  contagious. 
H^  gives'  humerouft  extracts  ixam  the 
ifr6t^  ofth\e  mofet -Eminent  physicians 
^^1ihid■^^knfd  olher  ^utatries  in  sttp«- 
pdi^'^of  kis'dondkisxons.  He  pro^ 
poses  nitrou«^  oxide  «s  a  remedy  for 
<^61ei^';';^ted'4trotes  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
othei^MdbltkigMshed  pl^losophexs,  as 
to  tts  li^ftfyii^azid  alexiterial  powers, 
whidh  al%  «i(^  permanent  than  those 
^ro#iib^  by*  stay  other  stimulus.  His 
iiema^k9  on  the  effect  of  impure  air, 
ai^' productive  <tf  disease,  are  instnio- 
lirt  atid' valosMe ;  they  are  deduced 
froto  tHe  clfeissio,  historical,  and  medi- 
cal !th$ttrts  Of  antiquity.  Hia  onti- 
cittii;  atk  the  various  woiks  on  the 
plagiiC)  '«tfe  'keen  and  just ;  while  his 
proofi^'^  "the  noa-oontagiousness  of 
choieiB/  of  the  inutility  and  injury  of 
quaifant^ey  attd  of  the  inconsistency 
of  dtfe'tfecdmrn^ndations  of  the  Cen- 
trbl)idt>^imanswemble.  We  strongly 
rec^ttiitti^iMl  thilr  essay  to  our  readers. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  with  that  in- 
na^^''  nibd^^  i)^hich  distinguishes 
h^ii^  ihak^stne  ¥611owiDg  announce- 
mettt'di^  tvk'title  page:— -"An  the 
statetffeiifltf  'gftid '  predictions  of  Sir  A. 
Carliliite;  kiiNo^^toiber  last,  kave  been 
completely  fulfilled."  Is  this  the 
pufftoeot;-'Or  "putf  ofcUqne?  The 
velaefahl6>'kiti^t  tnnst  have  caught 
the,  itifeoiiOtfiof  ^bleramania,  ^,when 
the  ahov>«^ "i^j^t^nce  escaped  him; 
thoQgh '  ode  wlio4iai(' been  so  causti- 
cally oensorkmsof^ottiens,  ought,  per- 
haps, t^  have"  be^n- iMmewhat  laore 
cautious.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
lecture  is  ideroted  td  a'  detail  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  medicine 
and  surgery;  on  the  causes  of  dis- 


ecOtt^,'  imt't*  enthe  Gkid^ihteinocirtiiaix 
ofi'^hbidiftgir^i^r^thi'  sofeM  sndlsar^ 
fo«lndald6n<'2of  ^he  (ekaciiisciebces;'' 
6oiimdei&ig  the' /cOHstitutibn^  df 'hia 
attdho^i'tbis  may^fe  pdiixtonedi  ^'He 
is>a(contttgionisit,  oficoursb,ilaid'in^ 
dulges  in'a  fgw-dyduiM  litt  the'  first 
Board  of  Health*  '     i'  '•-  »     - 

He  takes  a  com|yrdhensite  wtr  of 
epidemic  and  eoiviagious'  diseaJbteJ  and 
affords  a  good  examplieiof-the'ienM 
croachment  of  the  pure  surgeon  upon 
the  hallowed  and  exclusive  province 
of  the  physician.  He  discusses  the 
contagions  of  putrid  fevter^-  (agues, 
small-pox,  measles,  saarlatina,  &c.; 
and  thus  proves  4o.  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  competency  of  ftpui^ 
surgeon  to  elucidate  medical  dis- 
eases— even  sea  scurvy  has  not  es- 
<ci4[>ed  his  notice.  *  l 

Our  author,  at  length,  aipri^fev  sst 
the  particular  soibfect,  which  formed 
the  topic  of  his  kctnre,  and  observes, 
^*  I  do  not  'regard  it  with  all  the-  hor- 
rors so  injudiciously  heaped  upon  by 
authority.-'  He  takes  a  most  soieiifi- 
fic  view  €i  contagious  diseases;  if 
we  except  his  original  notion,  that 
cholera  is  communicated  '  by>  the  >  sa- 
liva being  contaminated*  and  siond- 
lowed.  He  condemns  quamitine, 
and  considers  it  highly  i^mnatnU.to 
all  classes  of  society  ^  He'ioreihiy 
inculcates  the  necessity  •  of  cfdnnns 
of  mind,  temperance;  wholelbme 
diet,  [proper  clothing,  and:  othttt  '>hy- 
gienic  measures.  Upon  4iie>iwbolp, 
diis  lecture  is  extremely' oKditabietto 
the  author,  though  miiny  of  ^hib^'cdn- 
dusions  are  founded  onnereia^iatip- 
tions.  .-  >.    -J  •:':.  // 

Mr.  Greenhow>  is- a  ilon^conta- 
gionist,  and  fully  agvees^.^th;^'  in 
our  views  of  the  dispasej  He  fcoves 
from  the  testimony  of  Ukr^^^aeBOL^  a 
contagionist,  that  ch^ltea  ih«d*'ii|)- 
neuKd  wtthtn  Hiihite  of  S&mteiSand, 
before  a  single  cas^  had  od^unvakiiin 
-that  town.  '  He  is^daadidIaidium- 
'  sdentious  wr^tbr^  who  f airly  lexiiniides 
^Tfm:^  ladt  adduced  Vy  his  bp}]bzicxits; 
and  delates;  every  staMnmili  ^modq  by 
them;  '  His  production  is  /decidedly 
one  Of  the  beet  on  cholera,  and  re- 
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Ilivilllbe^  p^iue(litritb(gr^ili4ii(aifh 

lioile^tandiiiittl«iiir.')vi$%o|.i(li^  ipbe-) 
BMieite{ofi)i]M  4iam»  m<:tb9  iotms 

toin¥bifih.^Wer|k)  .The  author  0(m^i 
fiacft  hUAsetf  1iO(ftbQ|irQgneas,,diag^<ler 
tics,  pathology,  anda  l^esl «  mode  of 
teeatbig  \^ihet  lEtt^iab  choAera  of 
Laai^Si. -iThift.WforkaidA  mueh  to 
hubpmfe  s$k)9a]|  futtitfuoents. 

■»'Mir/»j'in    ■'  .iiM"  "r  ■ 
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,-,Lrj,DI^4  OORDOJi.SMIXH  ON 

,  .')/    J..ti,'.lNFANTIBIIMB. 
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I  > 


w^ 


^.•>      ton     -  .1 

Thebb  has  appeared  m  Taa  T&¥Bt 

iKwspaper .  of  d)is .  day,  a  ceport  of 

IfoiB^  the  tnostjuiklenesting  trials  for 

.iBTFBBi^idtDB  irldch  'has,  for   some 

-yeiiray  •  kndde  its- appteraaoe*     I  trust, 

tifceni^re^  .tfiafti  the.  Editora  of  the 

Medical  <fnd  Sur^^  J^urHai  (who*  are 

'80.  lolly  chtitkd  to. the  {vaise  of  all 

'who  -miKf  be  interested  i^  the  ad- 

Banedmeiit  'of  medicolegal   toieiloe 

bBod<  the:  itDproYieiBent   of  <  uedioid 

.  «ridflDoe)(  ■  vaB,  act  reject  the  obset- 

talDonfiQirhich  tiie  course  of  this  afiiEur 

/hJoiEfldledi  forth  on  the)  part  of  their 

-^cmriubpoiidentaaAsinoere  well-wisher. 

iin<lfc>I(TDB8  statoto-lanr  fiempare  Jac. 

-id)  tUixidny;  feiMile  concealing  her 

.  q^wlgnaaty ,iWihete  the  offspring,  when 

oi}oM$ii#flruld[ihajire'been  illegitimate, 

>afaf>i]^bB)  jndged  to  hanre  committed 

i^iUd'.wmriifrdi    This  law.  was  afber- 

wards][much  softened ;  and,  for  a  long 

-jdDinseTofi  yeaias,  ij^may  be  said (Judi- 

lIbiattyl)^that.ilo  cMOof  infamtioiob 

^joccajiTdd — excepting  tuBkder  uansttol 

t:  ciRaiAtotaol^ed>)biQth.of  accusation  and 

(prolssifioBallpioofi         t- 

[  >a.]lE1irfs( r icstiatingl  i .  kmr  j  etsods:  nearly 

Mithlviifthe  fn^^^'.aei^xding  to  the 

lAct  b£i;lU>hii£UenbotOugh  (4Sf .  :iG«o. 

'  .UL>«^eand^trei^(lby(Mr4 'Secretary 

<PeBl4PuiGko.lY^k»  dOdmsthe  fenMile, 

'  iipbn/(WlMMaithetcri«ie  of  ci^ltf  iMun- 

Dfltii  mtiy  not  beij^roveefr  ICO  twoyeArs' 

imprisonment  J  for  cone^^t&g  the  birth 


qI  BifihiMi  if}hipbi.tf  twm  alive,  would 
bciat;bl«tfi94v(r  \i_  ■, )  Ml  .1--. 
!.  We^/^>  of4fitte<ugpi|^rally4ound 
that  ju«^  ;i#d<idHri^^i4c^;tp  .the 
»de'  «f  t  (»»ny^oq<;  JOT^  l^hfi  .»i?WO'' 
offence  ;  and  the  f^t^s^i^^ppfiff,  e^f^ry 
?9i9L|ciA]i  ha« bjeWiftiivqjir^^ftrs-'iTm- 
piisonmentj  -  io§te?^  of  <  ^i  c%pi^.  qqu- 
demUatioa ;  with'^l^  i^fi^^  f^ij^^er 
to  public  or  pairticular  vnt^ffjiB .fLnf^^r^* 
pute,  it  is  not  for  ^e  ^i&^.  ...But  ,1 
wish  to  impress  up9n  thf  i^^.  of 
professional  men  this  iq^pQf^t.ifiact 
that,  whether  the  cu]|>rit:hb(sl>E^^e<i 
or  imprisoned-^wh9^er.rilthe7i^4se 
or  the  jurymen  4ecid6  ^9yh,orJ^9>, 
the  fiat  depends  upon  >  the  4i<^  .o^  the 
medical  witnesQ^  sfud'  this  J  QQnq^iye 
toheuM^ul reMpon»iWit^ll\H  ->  o 

I  could  cite  septal — «^,q«  .ey^n 
mai^  cases  of  deliberate  andt'piFQil^- 
dttated  iKFAi«Tici;i}9»(€tfNi  Vfmv-Wf^ 
of  PRoucinE,  on  the  >f>if^  ^)ii^ 
mother,  where  profejspip^al  tfi^^iimmiY 
has  been  refused,  and.ev^Hi  Wfikf4  - 
I  have  even  in  my  po^^^s^im^ti  ifspvi^ 
written  compl^nts  ^plo|k.;thiA.  v^ry 
subject.  I  have  been  oon^ult^  con- 
cerning it  over  and  Qv^r ;  r:fM3i4i  It  l4»ive 
aever  given  an  adnoe  a^^fjip^my^M  a 
correspondent  which  1q|1  Ji^y:iu..the 
slightest  degree,  into  adHetin^tMri 

Having  offered  ^^ft  {^^fn^ury 
observations,  I  ehidl  proceed;  ^)4ffts ; 
and  desire,  in  so  dotngutq  .Ve:^<}ed 
by  the  report  I  have  d^  «ei  1^  q^i¥S- 
paper  which  is  most  pelebi^ii^  i  for 
accumcy  in  these  mat^nivP'/^  li^^. 

At  the  as8Ue^:hel^tiii>«^e/dnifa 
Friday,  March  23,  .lP33^j:Jf  4<f«ry 
Kellaway  was  indicted  4«)r  Ihef^i^ul 
murder  of  her  mwn^mfemiifii'fiM, 
by  fixing  n  piece,  of <.t4pei  jmni  its 

..    Prisoner  had  beep  rsuspeoi^d  Id  be 
in  the  family  way  r^tknd}{>ib'«((iQertain 

rnight  sbe.rosei.fmin  )lwr.l^ritepeat- 
edlf,  1^4  was  abseeA>6:o9k 'iit,  upon 

.  ieoe  occasion  afooQlsidtf^ble  I  tipae,  for 
w^\obi  aa :welL ^asioniraepouiit) of  cer- 

•  tew  appearance^,  wjkioh^eauld  not  be 

cfodeeak^, . :  she<  i  .pi/eaded    insufficient 

it9cduse$  to  a  fejmale  bed-fellow,  who 

vNis.a  married  woman. 

The  following*  is  a  brief  outline  of 
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the  cireumstantial  evidence  upon  the 
trial,  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 
troduce, because,  1st,  the  nature  and 
bearing  of  circumstantial  evidence  is 
not  in  gerteral  iMiderstood  by  ex-legal 
men ;  2nd,  because  the  perusal  there- 
of may  assist  young  medical  practi* 
tioners  in  dealing  with  similar  cases  ; 
Itnd,  3rd,  betause  I  think  the  drcum- 
stantial  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  medi* 
cal  testimony,  as  will  hereafter  b^ 
ieeen. 

The  prisoner  slept  in  the  room 
with  another  (a  married)  woman  t 
6he  left  her  bed  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  a  certain  night ;  she  said 
that  some  spots  of  blood  upon  the 
floor,  were  merely  spilt  water ;  these 
spots,  however,  she  was  observed  to 
be  busy  in  attempting  to  wash  out. 
Her  companion  thereupon  insinuated 
that  something  was  wrong.  Bloody 
sheets  were  changed  for  clean;  in 
short,  from  appearances  and  other  cir- 
cumstances,  the  women  aroimd  the 
prisoner  decided  ^ot  she  had  had  a 
child.  The  prisoner,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  with  a  most 
awful  appeal  to  God,  declared  that 
the  accusation  was  false.* 

The  body  of  the  infant,  however, 
was  found  by  one  of  the  women, 
t^Tapped  in  a  flannel  quilt. 

T*  'r  ^r  ^r  ^^ 

The  woman  who  discovered  the 
corpse  of  the  infant,  having  attempted 
%o  divide  the  umbilicus  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  the  prisoner  snatched  them 
from  her;  upon  which   it  was  con- 

tluded,  on  the  part  of  the  by-standers 

»      — ■ 

*  A  female  (unmarried)  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  A  medical  man  came  to  her  aid, 
and  declared  her  to  be  in  labour.  "  Me  in 
labour  I  How  dare  you  throw  out  such  an 
insinuation  ?  My  character  is  too  well 
known,"  &c. 

"  Character  or  ho  character,"  said  the  ac- 
coucheur, "  you  are  unquestionably  in 
labour ;  and  tilings  arc  going  on  as  they 
should  do." 

In  a  short  time,  a  thumping  boy  was  ex- 
truded from  Che  maternals,  and  held  up  by 
the  man-midwife  as  a  convincing  proof.  "  Do 
you  believe  me  now  ?"  said  he,  in  triumph. 
"  No ;"  you  unprincipled  fellow,  you  have 
brought  that  bastard  of  your's  here  to  ruin 
iny  reputation/'  frc&c» 


(fenudeBt)  that  she  had  destroyed  the 
child  with  these  scissors. 

*^*  From  the  evidence  of  the  fe- 
male witnesses,  it  does  not  appear 
that  she  concealed  the  circtunstance 
of    her   pregnancy. — Let    this    bb 

NOTAD. 

It  was  farther  given  in  evidence, 
that  the  scissors  were  seized  by  the 
prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
a  string  which  was  tied  round  the 
infant's  neck ;  and  this  fact  was  posi- 
tively sworn  to. 

I  proceed  now  to  quote  at  large 
from  '  The  Times,'  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  evidence  ;  and  having 
done  so,  shall  oonclude  with  a  moni- 
tory remark  or  two  to  my  juniors.*  I 
have  been  so  successful  in  imparting 
correct  ideas  of  the  duties  of  medical 
men  (under  such  circumstances),  that 
I  almost  identify  myself  with  the  wit- 
ness whose  testimony,  as  given  in  this 
dap's  paper,  I  now  propose  to  repeat. 

W.  p.  Mole  has  been  in  practice  as 
a  surgeon  for  two  years  *  *  was 
called  in;  *  *  a  female  child  was 
warm,  but  this  warmth  might  have 
proceeded  from  washing ;  the  face 
and  neck  were  nearly  black ;  round 
the  neck  there  was  an  indented  mark ; 
the  mouth  was  open,  and  the  tongue 
slightly  protruding ;  *  *  prisoner 
had  been  recently  delivered. 

In  the  presence  of  several  other 
medical  men,  examined  the  body ;  *  * 
(witness  describes  appearances  about 
the  neck,  which  we  do  not  think  it 
requisite  to  quote).  "The  hands  were 
somewhat  clenched,  and  the  thumbs 
tumeddown  upon  the  palms;  the  navel 
string  I  found  to  be  tied  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  body  weighed  rather 
more  than  seven  pounds  and  a  half, 
and  was  perfectly  well  formed  *  *  * 

I  examined  the  heart  and  lungs,  *  * 
The  lungs  were  red.  *  *  On  cutting 
into  their  substance,  ftlr  esbaped  in 
great  kbutidance .  On  Sqtieezing  them, 
a  peculiar  crackling  feel  was  reihaik- 
able.  A  portion  being  placed  in 
water,  floated  with  great  buoyaiicy ; 


*  Id  a  future  paper. 
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mni  fh^  air  eouM  not  he  sufficiently 
forced  out  to  make  it  sink.  *'  * 

In  the  heart,  the  foramen  ovale 
(wrong  described,  however,)  was 
open;  tiie  ductus  communicus  was 
collapsed;  though,  according  to  news- 
paper-report, file  terms  are  almost 
ri<ficulous.'** 

The  result  of  thfe  evidence  was  the 
conviction  of  the  woinan,  who  was 
accordingly  sentenced  to  a  murderer's 
fate. 

I  shall  furnish  another  paper  on 
this  case,  if  the  present  dne  be  piib- 
lished. 


i4iin)ran  JKfirimi;^  AurfinilSflunuil, 


ffUuicOf^olAtiicA  iftomtn. 


March  27th. 


Earl  Stanhope  in  the  Chair. 


Aftbk  reading  the  minutes, — 

Mr.  Gilbert  Burnett  delivered  a 
lecture  on  botanical  geography  and 
topogn^hy :  he  dwelt  on  the  advan- 
tages of  its  study  to  the  medical  man. 
by  pointing  out  the  healthiness  and 
insalubrity  of  localities,  by  the  plants 
growing  in  those  places.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  different  regions  to  which 
certain  classes  were  confined ;  and  il- 
lustrated the  whole  by  diagrams  and 
examples.  He  stated  that  Uiree  great 
.causes  tended  to  prevent  the  migra- 
tion of  plants ;  1st,  a  large  extent  of 
water,  such  as  the  Atlantic ;  2ndly, 
very  high  mountains ;  and,  3dly,  im- 
jnense  sandy  plains,  on  which  plants 
could  find  no  support. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  re- 
turned to  the  lecturer,  and  it  was 
then  announced  that  the  Professor  of 
Toxicology  would  deliver  a  lecture  on 
hfdroeyanic  acid  and  its  compounds,  at 
the  next  meeting. 

-  •  It  is  an  old  doctrine  of  mine,  Ihat  news- 
paper reports  are  not  documents ;  bo  that  if  I 
fasTe  misrepresented  Mr.  Mole,  he  has  |only 
to  communicate  to  xne  the  real  truth  of  his 
testimony. 


Lonekn,  Saturdays  March  24,  1832. 


TO  OUR   READERS. 

In  reply  to  the  communications  of 
our  numerous  Mends,  we  beg  to  state, 
£hat  this  Journal  has  obtained  a  de- 
gree of  patronage,  and  an  extent  ef 
ciivulation,  never  possessed  by  any 
periodical  hitherto  published  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  most  favourably 
deceived  both  by  the  jMrofession  taii 
the  public.  Its  principled  are  thos^ 
of  independence*  impartiality,  and 
the  promotion  and  defence  of  the  in-* 
terests  of  all  classes  of  the  profession^ 
These  principles  have  induced  many 
ef  the  most  eminent  professors,  lee^ 
turers,  and  authors,  both  of  London 
and  elsewhere*  to  co-operate  with 
OS  in  the  execution  of  this  work* 
We  do  not  advocate  the  cause  of 
faction,  or  of  party«  but  of  every 
member  of  the  professiim.  The  object 
of  this  periodical  iti  to  communicate 
the  fullest  account  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  in  all  countries.  In  per-^ 
forming  this  pleasing  task,  we  are 
sometimes  impeded  by  being  com<« 
pelled  to  animadvert  upon  individual 
opinions,  and,  occasionally,  to  appear 
personal.  But  we  totally  disclaim  all 
predilections,  and  all  feelings  of  hos- 
tility, which  itiight  induce  m  to  de- 
IHUt  from  that  plain  and  straight- 
forward path  which  is  indicated  by 
justiee,  duty,  and  eonscienee.  A 
journal  conducted  upon  such  prin- 
cipled could  not  fail  to  be  supported 
by  the  profesdon.    Our  euceeas  has 
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been  unprecedented;  a  very  large 
iQipression  of  our  work  has  been 
rapidly  disposed  of,  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  so  incessant,  that  the  fiist  six 
numbers  are  now  bemg  re-printed. 
We  deem  it  nght  to  give  this  accqunt 
of  our  principlesj^and  progress,  as 
new  subscnbers  ^  dally  added  to 
our  numbers;  aud  as  some  few  of 
our  corresppndents  seem  to  doubt  our 
success,  and  determination  to  con- 
tinue this  periodical  oh  the  unusually 
low  terms  on  whiqh  it  is  published. 
We  assure  our  readers,  that  there  is 
no  possibility .  of  our  increasing  the 
price  of  this  yrork,  as  tbe  present  cir- 
culation  more  than  covers  the  current 
expenses.  Many  rumours  unfavour- 
able  to  this  periodical  are  sedulously 
circulated  by  booksellers,  who  ought 
to  be  ab6ve  sudh  conduct ;  but  such 
hostili^  is  pue<::Ue>  to  say.  tbe  least  pf 
it ;  and  has  the  effect  of  stimulating 
us  to  redouble  our  exertions,  an^  (o 
overcome  every  difficulty  we  may 
have  to  puaq?mtsr^  This  opposiibiaii 
convinces  us  of  our  importance,  and 
proves  to  us  that  our  periodical  must 
succeed,  even  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine  expectations.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  as  we  are  assbted  by  a 
galaxy  of  medical  talent  never  before 
exerled  in  a«f '6f  avr  periodicals ;  and 
moreover^  as  we  supply,  a  mass  9f 
useful  and  deeply  instructive  mt^T, 
on  terms,  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
periodical  journalism,  for  their  mode- 
ration.  There  is  no  member  of  tbe 
profession,  no  student^  however  limited 
his  means,  who  cannot  expend  six- 
pence a  week  in  procuring  a  fund  of 
brmatipn ;  for  which  he  will  po9« 


sess'  a  chronicle  o^  the  latest  medical 
literature,  and  a  portion  of  the  new 
French  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cipe  and  Surfeery,  now  in  course  of 
publication.  No  other  medical  lour- 
nal  offers  such  advantages,   .        ,    . 

The  names, ,  of  the  .professors  ai|d 
lecturers,  whose,  vamable  co^tribu- 
tions  have  already  ennched  our  pa^s. 
are  sufficient  ^ar^tec  for  the  supe« 
rior    claims  this    Journal,  possesses 

over  its  contempOranes.     We  refer 

-    •  f     , i'  -I." '. .  -  i  J' 
to  our  prospectus  for  an^le  proof, 

•  .'.'-'     «'-»■'"*'■'       ^' 

that  our  soured  .pf  iAformation.  and 

support,   are    ime^ualled.      We. are 

compelled  to  make  these  dedarations^ 

in  consequence  of  the  base  \  attempts 

made  by  our.  pvals  against  us;  .and 

this  is  our  ^apology  for  that,  which 

might  otherwise  appear  egotistip^. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  mention  tl^, 

arrangements    have     been    effepted« 

,         ^ '       '  '.       .      »     '  •      •    ■ . 

which  will  prevent  the  appearance  -pf 
typographical  errots  in  future..    We 
need  scarcely  state,  that  our  pag^s 
are  open  to  every  dcientific  cultivator, 
of  medicine. 
As  there  are  several  conductors  or 

editors  of  this  work,  our  respected  col- 

►    .  ••  •.*    ,        »  • 

league,  whose  name  is  avowea,  cannot^ 

*    '  '-  -^  •  '•  [    "  jk .  •  > 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  articles. 

He  agrees  with  us  In  opinion^  th^t;  no 

journal  can  be  independent,  whose 

editor  is   considered  tue   aiithof   oi 

every  krticle  which  appears.^    In  feict, 

no  critic  can  be  impartial,  who  J[s  in 

friendly  intercourse  with  his  prbfesr 

sional  brethren,  and  this  ^ct  iitduced 

US,  to  enter  mto  the  arrangement,  jon 

which    this    Journal    is'  conducted. 

Some  of  our  best  friends  cautiou  us, 

to  avoid   personalities,    "to  attack 
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tt6lt8ure«  and  not  men;"  whOe  others*  We  state,  m  explanation,  that  truth. 

remind  us  of  the   declaration  of  Ju-  justice,  and  impailiality.  shall  guide 

•  "'^ii-'^      '»     'i'"! 'J '-V  '^"^  '  '•■•  V  )'    'S '^-^  ^    \ir''            ~-      A 

nius,  that  we  must  ^  attack  m^en  and  our    decisiojis.     We  are    convmced 

not  measures.      Some  pomt  to  our  th^t  the  opposite  motives  to  these* 

.    --iij'.-   (u  v/(»ji  ,/ij5;' --I   '\''    ::•'  -4.1. V-u-  -ii-u'' '\'-J^'''-  'j'-''    '"    '  '      c 

contemporanes  as  the  bane  and  anti-  vnm  the  illiberality  and  ignorance  of 

dole  r  and    others,  .urge  us  to   be  modem  reviewers,  hay^  done  much  to 

Strictly  scientific^  apd  to  avoid  all  the 

ephemeru' squabbles.     These,    point 


r,  i: 


to  Scyua  and  C^arybdis,  and  warn 
ub  to'siear  clear  from  those  seductive 

m  J''    '"      ill*      1-1.'        ' 

alliirements,,  which  have  led  both  our 
het>dom^ci^^  contemporaries  into  the 
most  perilous  situations.  Some,  ac- 
cbse  lis  of  1)eing  too  spirited,  others, 
of 'oeing  too  dull.  These  conflicting 
opixiions'  would  be  highly  embarrass- 
iiie  to  us,  had  we  not  long  since 
l&itied,  the'  utter  impossibility  of 
pleasing*  all  piaflies.  We  have  de- 
termined  to  pursue  a  middle  course, 
and  to  avoid  the  glaring  ^ults  of  our 
cbntemporaries'.  By  the  adoption  of 
tmJB  plan,  we  have  secured  the  appro- 
bation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
profession ;  and  therefore,  we  shall 
not  abimdon  it  to  please  any  party. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  our  fne^ds,  for  their  well  meant 

suggestions,'  but  they  must  accept 

-  •       '    •      ' 
our  apology  for  not  acting  upon  them. 

It  may,  perhaps  be  expected,  that  be- 
fore  we  conclude  these  remarks,  we 
sEould  ncAice  the  line  of  conduct,  we 
sliall  pursue  towards  our  worthy  con- 
temporanes. With  all  these,  we 
desire  to  stand  on  good  terms; 
biit  .3  any  one  of  them  shall 
think  i!lroper  to  attack  us  with- 
out  provocation,  he  shall  not  do  so 
witii  Impunity/  It  vrill  be  often  ob- 
servabte/  that  our  criticisms  of  works 
win  differ  widely  from  those  of  others. 


check  the  buds  of  genius  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  We  quote  the  Ian- 
g^age  of  an  elegai^  modem  author, 
who  says,  "  the  qualification  of  a  re- 
viewer, is  that  of  a  cold-blooded  as- 
sassin,  who  will  neither  scruple  to 
use  the  tools  of  a.  butcher,  nor  the 
language  of  a  Billingsgate."  Some 
of  our  sharpest  critics  choose  them- 
selves into  oflice,  and  happenin£C  to 
set  out  without  knowledge,  talents, 
taste,  or  judgment,  pronounce  deci- 
sively upon  the  merit  or  dexuerit  of 
all  works  whatsoever. 

A  maq  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  lr»4e 
Saveoensiire ;  critics  are  already  made ; 
Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  Bliiiait,  got 
•byrol^' 

With  just  enough  of  learoin^  la.ial^iiole ; 
A  miod  well  skilled  to  find   or  forge  a 
fault,  >     •   . 

A  tttro  for  paoning— dH  if  ^(Ke  iaft! 

These  writers  care  little  for  feel- 
ings,  and  condemn  a  woric  that  cost 
the  author  much  labour,  lesearch,  and 
obnervation.  Such  critics  are  '^  hated, 
yet  caressed." 

While  these  arscMiaoia«^iw»«ikl  4»e  ais  to 

spare ; 
While  such  are  crtlics^  why  should  I  (we) 

forbear. 

So  suth  the  immortal  337x00. 
Inflexible  justice  will  always  guide 
us  in  our  reviews,  and  we  shall  fee^ 
much  more  satisfaction  in  praising 
than  in  cetLsunng  the  productions  of 
our  brethren. 
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The  Idisease^  mis^named  cholera^  is 
as  yet,  confined  to  the  poor,  who  re- 
side in  low  and  filthy  situations ;  qnd 
13  decidedly  on  the  decline.     The  oc- 
cupation of  the    alarmists  is   gone. 
There  is  scarcely  a  contagionist,  w- 
less    connected    with    the   Central 
or  other  Boards  of   Health.     It  is 
really  surprising  to  listen,  to  the  ex; 
aggerated  statements  of  this  party. 
We  have  heard  their  arguments  with 
deep  regret,  as  we  did  not  think  it 
possible,  any  men,  with  the  slightest 
pretention  to  erudition,  could  be  so 
infatuated  as  to  maintain,  that  epi- 
demic cholera,  or  rather,  maHgn^t 
spasmodic    colic,    is    communicable 
from  one  person  to  another.    Had  nof; 
the  Government  taken  up  the  matter, 
and  appointed  Boards  of  Health,  we 
should      have      heard     nothing    of 
the  contagiousness  of    this  disease. 
A   genial    season    has    nearly    put 
an   end    to    it    already:    the    ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea  has  very  much 
diminished,  and  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  e^e  one  short  month,  the  la- 
bours of  our  Boards  of  Health  wil} 
have  ceased.    The  alarm  is,  however, 
still  fostered  by  the  Government ;  for 
we  observe  in  the  Gazette  an  order  to 
all  captains  to  hoist  a  yellow  flag, 
when  any  one  on  board  has  died  of 
cholera.     In  many   of  the  parishes 
throughout  London,  there  is  the  most 
decided  opposition  to  the  establish- 
^ment  of  Boards  of  Health.     In  some, 
the  Privy  Ck)uncU  has  commanded  the 
organization  of  Boards,  according  to 
the  authority  invested  i     that  body 


bf  tiie  cholera  humbug  act,  and 
fleeced  the  inhabitants  of  large  aupas, 
nolens  voleMs.  This  and  other  tyraa- 
^calproceediQg^are  praperly  ascribed 
to  the  Central  Boazd  of  Health,  or 
nither  ta  the  prafiesaion  generally  ^ 
and,  coDsequentiy,  the  greatest  con-i 
tempt  is  entertained  towards  tbq 
alarmista  of  the  faculty. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  drcum-. 
stances  may  speedily  occur  which  will 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  this  ob« 
noxious  junto  in  Whitehall  Place,  who 
have  effected  so  much  mischief,  both 
to  the  profession  and  the  public.  We 
are  heartily  sick  at  the  pvoceedinga 
of  tiiese  worthies,  and  we  aincerely 
wish,  that  we  need  never  refer  lo  them 
again. 

The  •'  grand  total,"  as  the  worthy 
Board  have  it,  of  cholera  cases,  in  this 
kingdom,  to  March  28,  is  6,995~ 
the  deaths,  2,258.  From  all  thathaa 
transpired,  we  believe  there  are  few 
of  our  profession  who  place  any  con- 
fidence in  the  authenticity  oi  this 
report.  Numerous  facts  have  shewn, 
that  many  diseases  w^re  reported  by 
the  Board  as  cholera,  which  never 
happened,  and  many  others  which 
were  whoUy  dissimilar  to  the  disease. 
We  state  this,  as  our  esteemed  con- 
temporaries, in  foreign  countries,  will 
be  quoting  the  statements  of  this 
Journal  as  authority,  and,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the 
matter  under  consideration.  Cases 
have  been  reported  by  the  Board  as 
having  occured  in  certain  districts, 
which  were  denied  by  the  lesident 
surgeons  of  such  places.  We  need 
pnly  refer  to  the  public  press  for 
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ample  attestations  of  the  correctness 
of  pur  apinions. 

During  the  week,  a  woman  was 
seat  to  a  cholera  hospital,  who,  a  few 
mii^utes  after  her  fimval,  was  de- 
livered of  a  healthy  infant!  We 
have  also  been  informed  of  a  case  oi 
9ciatica,  which  was  reported  to  a  Ipca} 
Board  as  a  splendid  example  of  bine 
cholera.  These  and  many  similar 
facts  must  convince  our  foreign  read- 
ers of  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  official  reports 
of  our  Boards  of  Health. 

In  another  part  of  this  Journal  will 
b^  found  the  Address  of  the  Associa* 
tion  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  official 
Boards,  have  generously  undertakea 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  It 
wil}  be  seen  by  this  Address,  that 
truth  is  the  sole  object  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. We  therefore  call  upon  the 
prpfession  to  join  this  body,  and  to 
remove  that  disgrace  inflicted  upon 
every  class  of  medical  men,  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Health. 


ABUSES  IN  ST.  B^aTHOLOlfSW  S 
HOSPITAL. 


if€^^*  oJ[  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
I{ew  Surgical  Appointment, 

An  order  has  issued  in  the  London 
Gazette,  March  28,  commanding  all 
captains  of  vessels,  bound  for  the 
continent  or  islands  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  have  fifty  passengers  on 
board,  to  have  a  surgeon,  who  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Surgeons  of  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, or  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  of  Glasgow ;  and  he  is 
to  report  the  state  of  health  of  the 
pas^engersj  at  any  British  port,  at 
which  tl^e  vessel  touches.  The  cho- 
lera has  done  this  good  for  young 
surgeons. 


^0  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  ancf 
Surgical  JourtiaL 

Gentlemen, 
A  regulation,  nearly  to  the  follQw-; 
ing  effect,  is  hung  over  the  table  in 
the  operating  ward  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's ; — *'  In  order  to  prevent  in/w-. 
rttption  at  operations,  the  area  romid 
the  table  is  preserved  fpr  the  surgeons 
and  the  dressers  of  the  operator  only." 
This  regulation  is  never  adhered  to ; 
and,  ipdeed,  seems  placed  there  as  a 
mere  mockery,  for  last  Saturday  it 
was  so  crowded,  that  scarcely  one 
half  of  the  pupils  could  see  what  was 
going  on ;  and  after  uselessly  en- 
deavouring, for  some  time,  to  remove 
the  obstructions,  by  crying  out,  heads, 
&c.  a  slip  of  paper  was  sent  down, 
requesting  that  th^  above  regulation 
might  be  attended  to;  when  a  Dr., 
Harris,  not,  I  believe,  a  surgical  pupil,, 
upon  having  it  put  into  his  hands, 
immediately  tore  it  up,  and  deliber- 
ately scattered  the  remnants  in  our 
faces,  as  if  in  utter  defiance  of  our 
requests  and  our  rights.  The  pupils 
are  not  the  only  parties  inconveni- 
enced. The  surgeon  is  inconveni- 
enced; and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
poor  patient.  Should  any  thing  occur 
during  an  operation,  not  exactly 
looked. for*  or  expected,  or  should: 
the  surgeon  ask  for  any  instrument 
or  thing  not  in  the  hands  of  the  house 
surgeon,  great  interruption  must  of 
necessity  occur,  and  much  time  must 
necessarily  be  lost  before  the  operator 
can  be  supplied  with  what  he  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  operation, 
owing  to  the  assembled  M.D.'s  and 
pures,  closely  huddled  together,  peep- 
ing over  one  another's  shoulders, 
standing  between  the  operator  and 
the  table  upon  which  the  instruments 
are  placed,  so  that  the  house  surgeon 
has  to  wade  backwards  and  forwards 
through  them.  Should  the  above 
remarks  be  worthy  a  comer  in  your 
Joiurnal,  you  will,  by  inserting  them^ 
greatly  oblige 

One  oe  the  Incommodep^ 
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MBMOAL  INTBLLIGINCB. 

Dr.  Bollbr,  of  Hamburgh,  is  said  to  haTe 
iovented  a  surreal  instrumeatj  with  which  a 
diseased  leg  may  be  amputated  in  less  than 
a  second.  The  pressure  exercised  so  com- 
pletely benumbs  the  part,  that  the  patient 
suffers  little  or  no  pain  under  the  opera- 
tion. 


BOOKS. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy of  the  Ear ;  containing  a  comparative 
View  of  its  Structure,  Functions,  and  various 
Diseases.  Fifth  edition,  with  considerable 
additions  and  improvements.  By  John  Har- 
rison Curtis,  Esq.  London  :  Longman, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green ;  1831. 

Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Treatment 
of  Cholera  and  other  Pestilential  Diseases, 
and  on  the  Gaseous  Oxyde  of  Nitrogen,  as  a 
Remedy  in  such  Diseases,  as  also  in  Gases  of 
Asphyxia.  By  John  Hancock,  M.  D.  8vo. 
pp.56.    London,  1881.— John  Wilson. 

Lectures  (delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
atfittttion,  19th  Dec.  1881,  and  13th  Feb. 
1832,)  on  Carbon,  Oxygen,  and  Vitality, 
the  three  great  Agents  in  the  Physical  Cha- 
racter of  Man ;  with  Remarks  on  Asiatic 
Cholera.  By  Geo.  Rees,  M.  D.  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
&c.  8vo.  pp.  107.  London,  1882.— Highley 
and  Hookman. 


NOTICES   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

GouHONicATioMs  havo  been  received  from 
Dr.  Gordon  Smith ;  Mr.  Aldis,  of  Gam- 
bridge  ;  a  Georgian ;  J.  O.  E. ;  L.  M.  G.  ; 
Delta ;  T.  B. :  Urito  ;  Edinensis ;  Gnyensis ; 
Mr.  Forbes  Winslow ;   J.  A.  P.  and  others. 

Dr.  Hood.— The  great  length  of  Dr.  Hood*s 
paper,  and  alto  the  impossibility  of  dividing 
it,  obliges  us  once  more  to  defer  its  publica- 
tion.    We  shall  insert  it  in  our  next. 

A  Georgian. — We  highly  approve  of  the 
real  independence  of  our  able  correspondent. 
His  suggestions  will  be  attended  to. 

J.  O.  £.— The  letter  &igned  with  these  ini- 
tials would  lead  to  a  controversy,  for  which 
we  have  no  space. 

L.  M.  G. — A  minor  eannotbind  himself  as 
an  apprentice.  His  guardian,  executor,  or 
nearest  relative  or  friend,  must  do  so,  to  ren- 
der the  indenture  a  legal  instrument 

Delta.— Want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
inserting  the  able  letter  of  our  correspon- 
dent. 

T.  B. — We  are  much  obliged  for  this  letter. 
It  is  evidently  written  by  an  unknown  friend, 
though  we  think  he  is  hypercritical.  He 
ought  to  recollect,  that  the  articles  in  the 
French  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  are  written  by  different  individuals. 
Some  of  these  writers  speak  in  the  first  person 
BUigular,  others  in  the  first  person  plural,  and 
TOore  in  Uie  third  persou  singular.  The  trans 
Mot  is  bound  to  follow  the  text ;  and  cannot 

)  fairly  responsible  for  the  composition  or 


style  of  others.  When  he  modified  both,  other 
friends  complained,  and  argued,  that  they 
wanted  the  French  and  not  the  British  opi- 
nions. The  objections  raised  by  our  corres- 
pondent prove  him  to  possess  good  taste, 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  literary  composi- 
tion. 

Crito. — ^The  hint  will  be  attended  to  on  a 
favorable  opportunity. 

Guyensis. — ^The  insolence  of  an  hospital 
HMnial  to  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  pu- 
pils of  Guy's  Hospital,  is  quite  intolerable ; 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
institution.  On  a  late  occasion,  a  poor  man 
recovering  from  delirium  tremens,  who  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bright,  was,  contrary  to 
the  directions  of  the  physician,  and  of  his 
clerk,  strapped  to  the  bed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  nurses.  Can  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Hospital  be  aware  of  conduct 
like  this  ? 

Mr.  Winslow's  request  will  be  complied 
with. 

A  Sttident  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  com- 
plains, in  no  measured  terms,  of  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  who,  in 
addressing  a  dresser  or  a  student,  employs 
such  courteous  language  as  this — "  a  pen,** 
"  a  probe,'*  &c. ;  and,  having  done  with 
either,  flings  it  from  him  on  the  next  bed  with 
the  greatest  indifference,  as  if  the  owner  was 
beneath  his  notice.  This  is  one  way  of 
"  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

All  communications  must  be  post  paid,  or 
they  will  be  refused.  This  is  the  rule  of  all 
penodicals.  During  the  last  week  we  have 
declined  to  receive  several  unpaid  letters  and 
parcels ;  and  this  will  explain  our  silence  on 
many  matters  to  which  tnese  have  referred. 
It  is  right  to  state  that  these  were  from  un- 
known or  anonjrmous  correnx>Ddents.  The 
communications  of  our  reguur  con^butors 
and  reporters,  will  be  received  in  the  manner 
agreed  on.  We  beg  also  to  observe,  that  all 
communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
current  number,  mnst  be  forwarded  before 
Wednedsay  evening,  as  onr  last  sheet  is 
ready  for  press  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday. 
The  large  impression  necessary  for  our  circu* 
lation,  and  required  on  Friday  at  noon,  com- 
pels us  to  adopt  this  course,  and  on  no  ac- 
count can  we  impede  it  We  beg  of  our 
numerous  friends  and  contributors  to  take  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  calligraphy,  as  illegible 
mauuscripts  are  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience and  expense,  and  often  tempt  us  to 
submit  them  to  a  fiery  ordeal.  If  writers  ex- 
pect to  see  their  prodnctions  in  this  journal, 
they  must  attend  to  this  hint. 

J.  A.  P.    This  letter  is  a  forgery. 

ji  pupil.  Students  who  entered  to  Lec- 
tures m  October  1831,  will  be  examined  at 
the  Hall,  in  the  first  and  third  books  of  Cel- 
sus,  and  tenth  diapter  of  Gregory.  We  think 
siich  students  may  enter  to  physicians'  prac- 
tice, during  the  next  sunmer,  bnt  from  tlie 
usual  bungling  and  stopidity  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Hall,  we  cannotform  a  posUivQ 
opiaioD  on  this  point. 
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Lecture  the  Ninth* 


Mo.  Prbsident, 
I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  the  subiect^of  gonor- 
rbcBftl  ophththnia,  merely.  reiDirking,  ihat-it- 
M  acceMflury  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  are 
two  kinds,  eMentially  distinct,  frequently  ao-*' 
compaoying  gonorrfaiBa.  One  of  these  in-> 
flammations  ia  attended  with  great  purulent ' 
discharge,  and  resembles  the  two  last  which 
I  have  -described ;  it  comes  on  rapidly,  and 
BomcflsiDes'  runs  its  course  in  36  or  4S  hours. 
The.'piAleat  suilfers  great  pain;  there  is  an 
abundant  discharge,  and  chemosis  soon  suc- 
ceeds, stttMunding  the  cornea,  rising  at  its 
edges-,- and -fbrmlng  the  cup  already  mention-' 
ed.  .Th«  history  of  all  cases  of  this  disease, 
hittotrfo  vecArded,  is  but  a  melancholy  story 
of  loet  ^y^— 4bnr  out  of  flve  are  most  fre- 
queatUf  I4M  f  or  if  not  entirely  lost,  at  least 
partiafiy  UMignred.  I'  am  speaking  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  my  predecessors,  and  not 
by  my  corffemporsries,  as  I  have  no  wish  to 
interfH^  with  them.  'The  reasoA  of  tbis-loss 
is,  that'fhey  k\\  pursued  a  similar  plan  of 
treatmi^ ;  vis.  they  inTsMably  bled  the  pa- 
tient to*a:  very  large  quantity,  100,  150,  and 
even  200  ounces,  are  stated  as  hsrving  been 
drawn,  unBT  the  patients  were  blanched  as 
white  9S  a  sheet,  or  a  piece  of  white  wax. 
This  Ttus-' accompanied  by  a  due  proportion  of 
purgatives,  emetics,  and  cm'oIKent  fomenta- 
tions, with  the  interventfon  of  a  mild  astrin- 
gent TotfoTT  and  leeches,  nntil  In  time  the  eye' 
er  eyes  were  lost,  and  the  ease  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  As  long  as  I-foltow'ed  raU 
course  I  fated  no  b^ter  than  those  around 


me,  but  successive  failures  led  me  at  last, 
almost  in  despair,  to  adopt  a  very  opposite 
mofhod,  which  has  proved,  at  least  In  my 
hahas,much  more  eirective,and  will,  I  trust,  in 
those  of  others,  remove  the  opprobrium  which 
has  been  attached  to  this  part  of  surgery.  I 
shall  not  detail  the  symptoms  further,  as  they . 
resemble  those  of  the  inflammations  previously 
described,  but  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
causes  to  which  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
is  attributed.  It  is  called  gonorrhoeal,  and 
I  have  distinctly  stated  it  to  be  purulent.  It' 
is  supposed  to  arise  in  three  different  ways ; 
and  the  first  is,  by  positive  contact  of  matter 
from  the  urethra,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  Can  be  communicated  in  this  way. 
It.  ia  quite  certain  that  both  leuoorrhcea  and 
gooorrhoea  can  give  rise  to  this  complain^ 
but  .11  18  surprising  that  it  occurs  &•  rarely 
among  the  great  number  of  people  wh0  suffer 
from  gonorrhoea.  It  has  beeA  saidt  that 
women  do  not  suibr  so  mneb  from  this  dis- 
ease as  men,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  I  have 
seen  many  women  labouring  under  it  Of 
the  five  last  cases  which  presented  themselves 
with  it  to  me,  three  were  women,  and  one  of 
them  had  lost  both  eyes  by  slovgMng  of  the 
cornea  before  I  saw  her.  '  I  shall  lay  it  down 
then  as  a  rule,  that- womett  are  as  subject  to 
this  disease  as  men.  I  shall  like^se  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  the  contact  of  ure- 
thiml  discharge  will  produce  thi^  disease ;  but 
the  matter  may  -be  a|iptied"without  causing' 
the  disease,  which  1  can  -only  explain  by  the 
fact,  that  persons  may  be  exposed  to  th^ 
virus  of  small-ptox,  or  the  vemr^l  disease, 
and  yet  not  take  It  4t  has  also  been  siip-^ 
posed,  that  an  individual  cannot  have  his 
eye  affected  by  matter  from  his  own  urethjra ; 
there  may  be  somethhig  in  this,  but  I  can 
give  no  proof  of  it,  as  1  ha!ve  not  tried  it  j 
indeed  no  on^  llkes'to'tfy  such  experin^ehtsi 
unless  the  days  for  experimetiting  on  crimi- 
nals were  to  come  round  again,  and  even 
tlien  it  would  serve  tio  usefsl  purpose.  The 
second  way  by^wMch  it  Is  said  tbe  disease 
may  be  communicated  is,  by  the  medium  of 
the  tttthosphere;  and  I  believe  that.afaiiosi 
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all  inflammations  are  communicable  in  that 
way,  especially  when  people  are  aggregated 
in  great  numbers.     It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  disease  is  really  gonorrhoeal  or  not;  it 
may  be  merely  the  common  purulent  inflam- 
mation ;  for  we  cannot  distinguish  a  gonor- 
rhceal  inflammation  from  the  common  puru- 
lent one,  otherwise  than  by  the  history ;  the 
pain,  discharge,  and  appearances  are  alike, 
and  it  is  only  from  the  iact  that  the  patient 
liaa  recently  had|  or  still  has  a  gonorrhea, 
that  we  are  warranted  in  calling  it  gonorrhceaL 
It  has  been  supposed  that  when  the  disease 
comes  on,  the  gonorrhoea  ceases,  which  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  the  case  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  seen.    On  this  supposition,  sti- 
mulating applications  to  the  urethra,  to  bring 
back  the  discharge,  have  been  employed,  and 
much  extolled  by  Beer  and  others.    I  have 
ne^er  seen  them  useftil,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
they  are  so,  or  that  the  discharge  in  general 
ceases.    It  has  lieen  said  to  arise  from  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  constitution.  Now,  1  iSe- 
fieve  that  those  who  assert  this,  have  not 
made  due  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  disease ;  the  one  being  marked  by  purulent 
discharge,  the  other  bavins  different  charac- 
ters, without  purulent  discnarge,  and  requir- 
ing a  very  different  treatment 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  pointed  out  in  my  last  lecture.  It 
we  believe  it  to  arise  from  metastasis  from 
the  urethra  to  the  eye,  it  is  a  constitutional 
disease,  and  will  require  constitutional  treat- 
ment to  check  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  I 
tiiink  that  the  disease  is  primarily  local,  and 
that  the  constitution  is  affected  only  seconda- 
ry. The  plan  of  treatment  then  will  be 
ft>unded  on  this  opinion,  and  you  apply  the 
ointment  I  spoke  of  in  my  last  lecture,  and 
take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood.  In 
order  to  cure  this  inflammation  with  purulent 
discharge,  we  must  alter  the  action  in  the 
extreme  vessels.  We  must  not  be  alarmed 
either  by  the  chemosis,  extreme  pain,  or  the 
height  of  the  inflammation,  provided  it  haa 
gone  no  further ;  I  believe  that  the  ointment 
is  more  adapted  to  this  case  than  any  other. 
I  shall  read  to  you  parts  of  the  last  case  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  that  was  treated  at 
the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
which  wiU  amply  illustrate  its  beneficial  ef- 
ftets:— 

[Mr.  Guthrie  then  narrated  a  case  from  the 
hospital  case-book,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  Journal ;  Mr.  Foote,  jun. 
having  extracted  the  case  from  the  hospital 

record.3 

k  You  will  perceive  tl|^  it  here  produced  a 
positive  and  direct  effect  on  the  conjunctiva 
and  eye-baU.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
one  application  will  alter  the  action,  and  re- 
atore  the  parts  to  a  healthy  state,  it  must  be  re- 
applied ;  neither  is  the  ointment  to  do  every 
thing;  it  may  and  must  of  course  occasion- 
ally fidh  If  the  chemoiia  is  at  all  great,  and 
lh«  cup  ii  fttOMd  woib4  th«  coac%  «d4 


this  latter  opake,  we  must  not  expect  to  cure 
it ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  this  plandoes 
not  succeed,  no  other  kind  of  treatment  that 
I  know  o{  wilL    I  should  not,  however,  hesi- 
tate to  apply  it  in  such  a  case,  for  although 
more  alteration  has  taken  place  than  the  eye 
can  recover    from,  yet  it  may  prevent  its 
going  further.     There  is  a  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  this  complaint,  which  is,  that 
'when  once  the  eomea  yields,  the  pain  sub- 
aides  considerably,  and  the  patient  become* 
comparatively  easy.     The  eye  is  also  to  be 
continually  cleaned,  either  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  alum,  or  of  corrosive  sublimate  i  this 
latter,  which  is  No.  9,  in  the  pharmaeoperia  of 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  is  a  solution  of  a 
grain  to  the  half-pint,  tiie  former,  half  a 
drachm  to  a  pint    It  is  requisite  yon  should 
know  how  to  use  these  lotions,  for  no  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  dabbing  the  outside  of 
the  eye-Ild  with  it,  they  must  be  syringed 
into  it    If  vott  wish  to  go  nattily  to  work, 
you  will  take  a  syringe,  which  is  a  litUe 
curved  at  the  point,  and  Introduce  it  under 
the  upper  eye-lid,  holding  them  together,  so 
that  you  can  inject  them  full,  when  by  letting 
them  go  suddenly,  the  discharge,  which  has 
been  coagulated  by  the  alum,  will  come  out  with 
the  injection.    This  is  the  neatest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding.     You  must  likewise  prevent  the 
lids  adhering  at  night,  by  the  application  of 
some  mild  ointment  which  does  not  stimu- 
late ;   you  should  take  away  some  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  and  oftentimes  that  is  all 
that  will  be  necessary ;   you  will  of  course 
purge  freely,  and  you  may  give  colcbicHm  % 
opium  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fore-head,  and 
cold  lotions  to  the  eye-lids,  but  if  they  are 
inconvenient  to  the  patient,  opiate  solutioni 
are  alone  to  be  bad  recourse  tOb    If  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  impending,  calomel  and 
opium  every  two  or    four  hours,  with  tho 
ung.  arg.  nitr*  and  occasional   cupping   or 
bleeding. 

The  other  kind  of  ophthalmia  attending  on 
gonorrhcaa»  is  almost  as  rapid,  and  equally 
as  destructive,  if  not  properly  treated  i  it  re- 
quires a  very  different  treatment  from  that 
last  described.  It  happens  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, and  when  it  has  occurred  once,  it 
generally  does  so,  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
The  history  of  a  case  will  serve  to  detail  the 
symptoms.  A  person  has  had  a  gonorrbcea 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  when,  without  any 
known  cause,  he  finds  one  or  both-  of  his  eyee 
inflamed,  and  at  the  seme  time  he  often 
experiences  uneasiness  in  some  one  or  more 
of  the  joints ;  generally  inflammation  of  the 
synoviid  membranes  of  the  knees  takes  place ; 
but  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  eyes. 
These  are  inflamed  ;  there  is  a  great  flow  of 
tears ;  on  everting  the  lower  eyelid,  it  ap- 
pears of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  perhaps  a 
little  muco-purulent  matter  in  the  folds  of  the 
conjunctiva)  the  disease  extends;  the  ves- 
sehi  of  the  coi\}unctiva  become  large,  loadedf 
iML  ntieutatedf  a  kind  of  cfacBom  ttkm 
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place,  very  different  from  that  already  des- 
oribed ;  it  is  a  regular  thickening  of  the  con- 
JQBCtiva,  which  haa  a  fleshy  appearance,  in- 
stead of  seeming  raised  from  the  sclerotica  by 
the  intervention  of  a  fluid.  It  is  therefore 
essentially  distinct  from  the  chemosia  of  pu- 
rulent inflammations. 

This  peculiar  inflammation  is  very  much 
disposed  to  affect  the  internal  parts,  without 
going  further  externally.  The  iris  is  changed 
in  colour,  but  is  seldom  inflamed  ;  it  is  more 
generally  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats 
which  are  affected.  Lymph  is  rarely  thrown 
out  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Iris,  when 
it  does  become  inflamed  in  this  affection  ;  if 
it  is  thrown  out,  it  takes  place  between  the 
posterior  surface  and  the  capsule  ;  there  is  a 
circum-orbital  pain,  which  is  increasing,  ex- 
cessive, very  excruciating  at  night,  extending 
in  the  course  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  over 
the  malar  bone. 

If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  it  leads  to  the 
disorganization  of  the  eye;  efi\islon  takes 
place  on  the  choroid  coat,  and  retina,  adhesions 
form  between  the  iris  and  the  lens,  which 
become  cataraetous,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
choriod  become  enlarged  and  varicose, 
bulging  out  the  sclerotica,  giving  it  a  pecu- 
liar blue  appearance.  It  rarely  proceeds  to 
sloughing  of  the  cornea;  it  may,  however,  to 
ulceration.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  one  or 
more  of  the  Joints  become  inflamed,  and  effu- 
sion into  the  cavity  takes  place. 

We  say  that  this  disease  is  caused  by 
gonorrhoea,  because  it  occurs  always  in  the 
same  individual,  whenever  he  gets  a  clap  ;  it 
is  probably  owing  to  something  peculiar  in 
his  constitntion. 

The  disease  may  shew  itself  in  a  milder 
form  than  that  1  have  described. 

Treatment. — It  must  be  treated  severely  ; 
we  must  draw  blood,  and  that  largely,  to 
stop  the  inflammation  going  on  to  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye;  in  fact,  it  must  be  treated 
Kke  the  common  idiopathic  inflammation.  I 
rely  very  much  on  colchicum — a  drachm  of 
the  wine  of  the  roots  should  be  given  every 
two  hours,  until  four  doses  have  been  taken, 
and  then  repeated  occasionally,  if  necessary, 
until  your  patient  is  completely  subdued  by 
it  In  a  case  that  I  had  lately  under  my 
care,  I  bled  the  patient  several  times  to  syn- 
cope, and  gave  him  colchicum  until  he  was 
almost  dead,  and  then  was  obliged  to  admi- 
nister calomel  and  opium  to  complete  the 
cure. 

The  affection  of  the  synovial  membranes 
will  generally  yield  to  that  treatment  which 
cures  the  eye;  I  seldom,  if  ever,  apply 
leeches  to  them,  or  draw  blood  by  cupping  ; 
they  generally  increase  the  pain.  The  joints 
may  be  fomented  with  opiate  lotions — this, 
with  the  subsequent  application  of  the  em- 
plastrum  hydrargyri,  and  the  internal  use  of 
the  decoction  sarsaparillse,  for  some  weeks,  is 
genendly  snffidenti  TUa  fertre  tr«iUment  U 


not,  however,  necessary  for  every  case ;  and 
have  also  used  the  turpentine  with  great  ad- 
vantage. I  wish  now,  Sir,  to  npeak  of  another 
purulent  inflammation,    that   which    affects 
infants. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  of  new-lorn  infants,-^ 
Children  are  very  subject  to  an  inflammation 
of  a  purulent  kind,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  their  eyes.  I  generally  see  about  twenty 
children  every  year  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
tal, who  have  lost  their  eyes,  and  these  eye^ 
are  lost  through  the  ignorance  eitheif  of  the 
mother,  the  nurse,  or  the  doctor,  or  all  three, 
and  might  have  been  saved  by  very  simple 
treatment  It  always  arises  from  leucorrhoea ; 
I  hever  dispute  with  ladies  whether  it  Is  leu- 
corrhoea or  gonorrhoea.  It  appears  that,  as  the 
child  passes  into  the  world,  it  comes  with  ittf 
eyes  partly  open,  and  some  of  the  discharge 
gels  in. 

In  two  or  three  days  after  birth  inflamma- 
tion sets  in,  and  the  mother's  milk  is  thought 
tp  be  the  best  thing  that  can  be  applied,  by 
the  nurse — (J  laugh.)  The  lids  swell,  and 
are  discoloured,  and  there  is  a  great  discharge 
— and  then  the  doctor  is  called  in.  He  does 
not  approve  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  orders 
conserve  of  roses  to  be  applied — {A  laugh,) 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  child  is  very  ill, 
is  rapidly  emaciating,  and  then  other  advice 
is  thought  necessary ;  and  thus  the  child  is 
presented  to  you.  It  is  a  disease  that  any 
mild  astringent  will  cure ;  a  halfpennyworth 
of  alum  will  be  quite  sufficient  It  is  to  be 
used  as  an  injection  every  hour  or  two,  from 
one  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  to  the  8  ounces. 
The  fluid  secreted  at  first  is  thin  and  watery, 
and  generally  becomes  purulent  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  eyelids  are  consider- 
ably swollen,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  open 
them :  there  is,  however,  a  way  of  doing  it, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  You  should  place 
the  child's  head  between  your  knees,  and 
wipe  its  eye  dry,  and  your  finger  like- 
wise. .  It  is  necessary  that  your  nail  should 
be  of  a  tolerable  length,  and  round,  so 
that  those  gentlemen  who  intend  to  prac- 
tice this  method,  must  not  bite  their  nails. 

You  will  draw  'on  the  upper  eyelid  until 
you  see  its  edge,  then  passing  the  end  of 
the  nail  of  the  forefinger  under  the  edge,  you 
will  draw  back  the  eyelid  under  the  super- 
ciliary ridge,  which  can  be  readily  done  in 
infants,  and  you  may  then  draw  down  the 
lower  eyelid  ;  if  you  attempt  it  before,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  open  the  eye  at  all,  as  the 
contraction  at  the  angles  will  prevent  you. 
Having  done  this,  vou  must  squirt  in  the  lo- 
tion, but  I  do  not  always  depend  upon  this 
alone,  but  having  cleaned  out  the  discharge, 
I  apply  the  ointment  of  argcntum  nitratum 
with  a  brush  all  over  the  inside  of  the  lids. 
The  child  roars  and  screams,  but  is  soon  re- 
lieved, and  appears  easier.  If  it  is  a  strong 
child,  and  there  is  great  inflammation,  I  al* 
waya  apply  a  leech;  one  to  each  side;  lome* 
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times  two;  I  rarely  employ  any  other  treat-, 
ment,  except  opening  the  bowels ;  and  very 
rarely  scarify  the  lids,  or  apply  blisters,  which 
in  infonts  are  always  dangerous.     At  the  end 
of  a  few  days,  we  can  change  the  ointment 
for  the  solution,  4  grs.  to  the  ounce.     If  the 
disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  the 
eye  is  generally  destroyed  ;  should,  however, 
the  cornea  be  only  muddy,  we  may  expect  to 
effect  a  cure.     If  the  eyes  are  not  disorgan- 
ized, you  may  expect  to  cure  38  or  39  out  of 
40  by  this  plan  of  treatment     The  cornea  of 
an  infant  will  recover  its  transparency,  when 
that  of  an  adult  affected  to  the  same  extent, 
cannot      Even  when  ulceration  has  taken 
place,  we  may  hope  to  arrest  it,  before  it  eats 
through  the  various  laminae,  which  I  have  said 
already  are  much  more  loosely  united  than 
in  the  adult     I  have,  however,  seen  the  cor- 
nea slough  largely,  and  the  disease,  when  by 
accident  it  is  communicated  to  the   nurse, 
proves  a  very  destructive  purulent  inflamma- 
tion.    In  one  very  particular  case,  both  eye%. 
of  the  nurse  were  lost,  before  the  cornesB  of 
the  child,  from  whom  she  caught  it,  were 
affected.     This  case  it  was  which  led  me  to 
adopt  the  treatment  by  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum  in  ointment,    the  most  vigorous  mea- 
sures having  appeared,  indeed  were  proved  to 
be,  of  no  use  whatever,  in  even  arresting  its 
progress,  afler  the  inflammation  had  fairly 
commenced,  and  chemosis  was  established. 
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Effects  of  a  Pistol-shot  inflicted  under  the  chin, 
~— Destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  bonCf  of  the  lower  lip^  and 
other  soft  partsj  to  the  os  hyoides,  causing  a 
vast  openings  through  which  the  saliva  es- 
caped, — Projection  of  a  fragment  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  hone  on  the  right  side.^~ 
Resection  of  the  hone  to  the  mouth. — Form- 
ation of  an  inferior  lip. — Reunion  of  the 
wound  by  twisted  suture. 

GuN-siiOT  wounds  have  long  claimed  the  es- 
pecial attention  of  surgeons,  as  they  may  in- 
duce fractures,  division  of  vessels,  viscera,  &c. 
Wounds  of  the  head  caused  by  suicides,  merit 
particular  attention.  We  could  here  recite 
the  details  of  a  curious  case,  were  we  not 
interdicted  to  exceed  the  surgical  domain  of 
the  Hotel- Dieu  of  Paris.     The  case  which 


we  now  relate  is  remarkable.  A  soldier,  aged 
36,  entered  the  Hotel-Dieu,  March  23, 1831, 
to  be  treated  for  a  frightful  deformity,  situ- 
ated under  the  lower  jaw.     This  man  having 
been  refused  promotion  in  his  regiment,  plac- 
ed a  pistol,  loaded  with  two  balls,  under  the 
chin,  and  fired  it  off,   which  fractured  the 
inferior    maxillary  bone  in  several  places. 
This  destruction  extended    from  the    right 
canine  tooth  to  the  branch  on  the  left  side ; 
the  lower  jaw,  except  about  half  an  inch,  and 
all  the  soft  parts  that  covered  the  chin,  so  far 
as  the  hyoid  bone,  disappeared  by  this  ex- 
plosion.    It  appeared,  by  his  statement,  that 
he  had  suffered  a  great  deal,  but  that  cicatri- 
zadon  was  complete  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
though  the  cicatrices   presented  a  horrible 
aspect ;  and  he  had  done  nothing  to  lessen 
the  deformity,  or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
saliva.     The  deformity  was  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  masseter  and  pterigoidean 
muscles,  which  was  not  counterbalanced  by 
the  antagonist  muscles ;  the  fragment  apper- 
taining to  the  right  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone  being  elevated  and  projected 
the  lower  lip.    Such  were  his  symptoms  when 
he  presented  himself  at  the  hospital,  March 
23.     An    enormous  hiatus  presented  itself 
between  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  and  the 
OS  hyoides,  which  was  partly  triangular  ;  its 
superior  border  formed  by  the  upper  lip  ;  its 
lateral  margins  converged  to  the  os  hyoides ; 
its  left  border  was  formed  by  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  inferior  lip ;  and  its  right 
edge  was  formed  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  jaw 
and  neck ;  the  superior  lip  was  raised  by  a 
piece  of  the  lower  jaw.     What  was   to  be 
done  ?    Could  the  portion  of  the  maxillary  be 
preserved,  and  rendered  serviceable  to  masti- 
cation 7  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
result  it  should  be  depressed,  and  this  could 
not   be  done  without  dividing  the  masseter 
and  pterigoid  muscles,  and  the  muscles  once 
divided,  how  was  the  jaw  to  be  elevated. 
This  operation  promised  no  good  for  the 
patient,  and  therefore  resection  of  the  bone 
was  determined  upon  ;  a  lip  was  to  be  form- 
ed, and  the  whole  wound  was  to  be  united. 
How  was   this  resection  to  be   done  ?     By 
making  a  tranverse  incision  along  the  jaw  of 
the  right  side,  by  denuding  the  bone,  and  by 
removing  it  with  a  saw.     The  lip  of  this  side 
could  not  be  made  but  from  the  integuments 
of  the  jaw,  and  the  wound  should  be  re- 
united by  the  twisted  suture. 

The  operation  was  performed  April  16th, 
as  follows : — A  transverse  incision,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  divided  the  jaw  on  the  right 
side,  at  the  union  of  the  superior  border  of  the 
hiatus  with  the  right  lateral  border.  The 
maxillary  bone  was  divided  and  isolated  from 
all  parts.  The  saw  was  applied  behind  the 
second  molar  tooth,  and  the  bone  divided  in 
a  few  seconds.  The  lateral  edges  of  the  hia- 
tus were  incised  with  a  bistoury,  the  right  in 
its  whole  length,  the  left  to  the  point  at 
which  there  existed  a  bridle,  or  band  of  the 
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lower  lip,  which  was  to  be  turned  to  account 
The  wound  in  the  jaw  was  united  by  two 
points  of  twisted  suture,  and  the  edges  were 
brought  into  contact  by  five  points  of  suture. 
The  reunion  of  the  longitudinal  wound  was 
perfect,  except  the  lower  three-fourths,  which 
had  contracted  a  fibrous  texture,  which  was 
inextensible.  A  bandage  was  therefore  ap- 
plied, with  graduated  compresses.  On  the 
fifth  day  the  threads  of  the  facial  sutures 
came  away,  and  the  edges  were  perfectly  ad- 
herent On  the  eighth  day  the  wound  in  the 
neck  was  cicatrized,  unless  about  an  inch  in 
the  centre,  which  corresponded  to  the  fibrous 
tissue.  Straps  of  adhesive  plaster  were  ap- 
plied, and  graduated  compresses  placed  over 
them.  These  measures  were  continued  for 
a  month,  and  were  ai<led  by  cauterization  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  in  two  months 
more  the  cure  was  complete,  except  that  a 
small  fissure  remained,  through  which  the 
saliva  escaped. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  fissure  will  heal.  At  all 
events,  the  man  is  cured  of  that  disgusting 
opening  in  his  throat,  which  is  now  replaced 
by  a  linear  cicatrix,  and  a  new  lower  lip. 
During  the  treatment  the  man  was  nourished 
with  milk. 

Cataract;  its  species;  Operative  proceedings ; 
Treatment. — Eleven  patients  labouring  under 
cataract  have  recently  been  operated  on  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  by  Baron  Dupuytren,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  method,  which  is  depres- 
sion. These  afforded  ample  opportunities 
for  explaining  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
This  disease  is  divided  into  different  species. 
Simple  cataract  consists  in  an  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  Another  species  results  from 
opacity  of  the  crystalloid  membrane  ;  this  is 
named  membranous.  This  is,  according  to 
the  Professor,  to  common  cataract  as  one  to 
one  and  a  half.  It  is  very  common  to  infknts ; 
is  sometimes  congenital ;  and  Saunders  had 
observed  it  twenty-one  times  in  forty-three. 

In  general  it  is  complete.  In  adults  it 
usually  succeeds  blows,  contusions,  penetra- 
ting wounds  received  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
It  occurs  most  commonly  in  scrofulous  habits, 
and  after  the  operation  of  extraction,  without 
one  having  had  the  precaution  to  dbplace  the 
capsule.  Saunders  said  it  was  central,  and 
M.  D.  maintains  the  same.  It  may  be  con- 
genital, or  appear  soon  after  birth.  Some- 
times we  observe  a  brilliant  pearly  point  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  capsule.  This  point 
radiates,  or  gives  off  filaments,  which  ap- 
proach the  circumference  of  the  lens ;  so  that 
this  part  retains,  in  some  measure,  its  trans- 
parency, and  vision  still  remains.  This  va- 
riety of  cataract  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  convulsive  movement  of  the  eyes,  which 
revolve  on  their  axis  so  as  to  present  their 
transparent  parts  of  the  membrane  to  the 
light  Sometimes  the  eyelids  and  head  are 
affected. 

After  this  variety  of  cataract,  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  hetewt,  pulpff,  or  tqft.     The 


crystalline  lens  is  partially  or  totally  soft- 
ened, or  converted  into  a  white,  lactescent, 
opaque  fluid.  The  crystalloid  membrane 
and  lens  may  become  incrusted  with  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
or  may  become  ossified.  According  to  many 
authors,  the  cataract  may  be  black.  This  is 
extremely  rare.  M.  Dupuytren,  M.  Delpech, 
and  many  other  eminent  surgeons  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  it  Pelletan  and  Geraud 
presented  a  supposed  case  to  the  first,  who 
considered  it  amaurosis.  The  others  main- 
tained their  opinion,  and  requested  M.  D.  to 
extract  it  He  did  extract  the  lens,  which 
were  perfectly  sound.  The  operation  was  not 
followed  by  any  accident,  but  the  man  re- 
mained blind  from  paralysis  of  the  retina. 

Many  facts,  observed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
have  conducted  M.  Dupuytren  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  an  hereditary  disposition 
t<^^ntract  cataract  One  report  pUces  it  be- 
yond doubt 

A  woman  of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
presented  herself  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who  had 
opaque  lenses  for  18  months.  M.  D.  de- 
pressed one  cataract,  and  restored  vision; 
and  she  remains  in  possession  of  that  faculty, 
though  she  is  now  at  the  age  of  80. 

Her  daughter's  vision  began  to  be  affected 
at  the  age  of  28  years :  she  is  now  led  by  a 
guide,  and  can  barely  distinguish  light  from 
darkness ;  the  pupils  are  moveable,  the  eyes 
are  sound.  In  two  years  afterwards,  the 
Baron  performed  the  operation  for  depression 
with  success ;  and  for  ten  years  the  vision 
was  not  impaired  on  that  side.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  former  operation,  she 
wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  other  cataract 
She  applied  to  an  advertising  oculist,  who 
performed  extraction;  intense  inflammation 
followed,  which  was  succeeded  by  opacity, 
and  she  lost  the  eye,  while  the  other  re- 
mained unaffected  in  its  function. 

The  daughter  of  this  woman,  aged  17 
years,  had  also  two  cataracts.  She  was 
operated  upon  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  with 
equal  success.  With  her,  the  grandmother 
conducted  another  child,  in  whom  the  lenses 
were  becoming  opaque ;  so  that  the  grandU 
mother,  her  daughter,  and  three  children, 
were  all  affected  with  cataract.  These  cases 
arc  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  disposition 
of  this  family  to  the  disease,  and  on  account 
of  the  success  of  Baron  Dupuytren.  He  has 
also  operated  upon  many  congenital  cata- 
racts. His  observations  and  remarks  upon 
this  form  of  the  disease,  connot  be  heard 
without  interest  He  says,  but  I  ought  to 
observe  here,  that  I  have  never  seen  the  pro- 
digies of  which  many  authors  have  spoken, 
nor  understood  that  persons  to  whom  I  have 
restored  vision,  could  see  objects  at  a  distance 
in  their  proper  form  and  colour,  as  stated  by 
metaphysicians  and  ideologists.  I  have  re- 
marked, almost  always,  on  the  contrary,  that 
persons  blind  from  congenital  and  other  cata- 
racts of  lon^  durationi  habituated  to  live 
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with  four  sentei,  were  generally  embarrassed 
on  the  restoration  of  vision ;  they  have  had 
difficulty  in  combining  this  action  with  those 
of  the  others,  and  they  have  shewn  sucli  an 
inability  to  employ  the  function,  that  I  have 
been  many  times  obliged  to  deprive  them  of 
the  use  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  senses,  te 
enable  them  to  exercise  the  organ  of  vision. 
I  have  done  this  in  cases  of  infants ;  I  have 
kad  their  ears  closed,  as  they  were  guided  by 
the  sound  and  impressions  which  they  re- 
ceived by  the  hands ;  they  thrust  these  before 
their  bodies  like  tenacula. 

But  in  some  cases  the  professor  failed  to 
restore  vision  by  any  operation,  and  in  these 
the  optic  nerves  were  diseased  in  their  decus- 
sation, or  in  their  origin. 
'  There  are  three  principal  methods  of  de- 
stroying cataract,  in  removing  it  and  its  con- 
nexions from  the  visual  axis,  and  allowing 
the  rays  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  bottom^  %f 
the  eye ;  extraction  of  the  opaque  parts  by 
an  incision  of  the  transparent  cornea;  the 
depression  or  breaking  down  of  these  parts 
by  a  puncture  through  the  sclerotic;  and 
lastly,  keratonyxis,  which  is  the  depression 
of  these  parts  practised  from  before  back- 
wards by  the  aid  of  a  needle  passed  through 
the  lucid  cornea. 

The  professor  condemns  those  who  prefer 
any  one  of  these  operations,  as  the  kind  oi 
eaCaract  can  alone  guide  us  in  our  choice.  A 
cataract  of  slight  density  cannot  but  be  dis- 
placed, and  cannot  be  broken  down,  for  want 
of  support ;  then  a  soft  cataract  cannot  be 
depressed  in  a  mass,  for  want  of  consistence-, 
and  it  must  be  cut  up  or  divided.  The  pro- 
lessor  prefers  each  operation  according  to 
circumstances  ;  though  in  general,  he  prefers 
depression  to  extraction.  He  rarely  has  re- 
course to  the  last  method,  and  only  in  certain 
special  cases,  in  which  it  is  manifested ;  for 
example,  when  the  lens  and  its  membrane 
have  undei^ne  such  a  change,  that  absorp- 
tion is  impossible.  The  division  is  nothing 
but  a  modification  of  depression.  It  consists 
in  dividing  the  central  part  of  the  lens  with  a 
needte,  destroying  its  capsule,  and  dispersing 
its  fragments  in  the  aqueous  humour.  He 
is  convinced  that  it  is  most  rational  to  em- 
ploy the  different  operations  in  different 
cases.  In  surgery  as  well  as  in  medicine, 
the  same  treatment  cannot  be  invariably  em- 
|doyed  in  similar  diseases ;  so  in  cataract,  the 
Bfge  of  the  subject,  certain  circumstances 
which  belong  to  the  form,  and  size  of  the 
orgoa  of  vision,  oblige  practitioners  to  have 
recourse  alternately  to  the  one  or  the  odi«r 
proceeding.  Relative  to  age,  if  one  has  re- 
gard to  the  energy  of  the  absorbent  system, 
he  conceives  in  general,  that  depression  is 
more  proper  for  infants,  and  extraction  for 
sidults.  In  the  one  absorption  is  rapid;  in 
the  other  it  is  slow  and  defective. 

M.  Ihipuytren  has  found  cataractsunchanged 

la  old  persons,  who  died  of  other  maladies, 
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children  are' indocile  and  unmanageable,  and 
by  their  movements  will  increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  extraction,  and  often  cause  the  escape 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  In  some  old  per- 
sons the  eye  is  sunk,  the  orbit  projects,  and 
extraction  is  more  difficult  In  all  ages,  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  rapid  or 
convulsive,  this  operation  is  rendered  difficult, 
and  M.  D.  prefers  depression. 

The  professor  proposes  modifications  of  the 
operation*  The  needle  which  he  employs 
is  not  lanciform  like  that  of  the  ancients,  nor 
crotchet-shaped  like  thai  of  Scsrpa, 'but  it 
possesses  the  characters  of  both  to  a  certain 
degree;  its  blade  is  strait  and  elongated, 
curved  on  one  side,  very  fine  at  its  point, 
very  sharp  on  its  edges,  and  the  size  of  its 
stalk  is  exactly  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
blade,  characters  which  render  it  equally 
susceptible  to  pierce,  divide,  seize,  displace 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. 

This  instrument  has  been  adopted  by  most 
surgeons,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  its 
author.  In  the  operation  of  extraction^ 
M.  D.  prefers  Richter's  knife  to  Defaye's. 

Depression  is  a  simple  operation,  and  la 
performed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  lens  is, 
according  to  circumstances  depressed  entire, 
divided,  or  broken  up.  If  the  capsule  is  opa- 
que or  black,  it  is  divided  and  pushed  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  When  the 
cataract  is  partially  or  completely  milky,  it 
is  also  divided  and  sul^ected  to  the  aqueous 
humour  in  the  same  chamber.  When  the 
cataract  is  found  fluid,  M.  D.  lacerates  the 
capsule,  and  allows  the  fluid  to  escape  as  be- 
fore, 80  as  to  obscure  the  eye  and  prevent  him 
from  proceeding  with  the  operation.  When 
the  cataract  is  ossified,  it  must  be  manifest 
that  extraction  is  the  only  operation  which 
can  be  employed. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  case  or  when 
the  lens  is  black,  is  the  diagnosis.  When  the 
colour  of  the  lens  is  brown  or  shaded  with 
many  luminous  reflexions,  there  can  be  90 
doubt,  but  if  it  is  totally  black,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  there  be  or  there  be  not 
cataract 

In  this  case  M.  Dupuytren  advises  to  treat 
it  as  amaurosis,  and  if  all  remedies  fail,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  operation.  He  conceives, 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion, whether  it  prove  useless,  or  be  followed 
by  accidents,  as  no  unfavourable  result  can 
happen  to  the  patient,  because  he  has  equally 
lost  the  feculty  of  vision,  whether  we  operate 
or  not 

About  twenty-three  years  ago,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren was  led,  by  accident,  to  practise  a  new 
operation  for  cataract  He  could  not  fix  the 
eyes  of  a  young  girl,  affected  with  accidental 
cataracts,  and  on  attempting  to  introduce  the 
needle  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  it  passed 
.through  the  transparent  oomeay  and  across 
lh«  pupH  lo  the  leas,    He  wm  then  ii^onnt 
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that  this  openHoQ  was  not  new,  bat  had  been 
performed  in  other  countries,  and  above  all, 
that  it  could  be  considered  a  reg:Ular  opera- 
tidn.  Nevertheless,  the  fevour  which  it  re- 
ceived in  Gkrmanv,  and  the  advantages  attri- 
buted to  it,  fixed  hii  ideas  upon  thi^  method, 
and  he  determined  to  perform  the  operation 
of  depression,  and  dividing  or  cutting  up 
from  before  liackwards,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  keratonyxis*  After  having  subjected  the 
patients  to  the  preparatory  treatment,  he  had 
the  superior  lid  elevated,  and  he  depressed 
the  inforior  with  the  middle  Unger  of  the 
laft  hand ;  directing  the  point  of  the  needle 
already  described,  the  concavity  of  it  upwards, 
he  pierced  the  cornea  on  a  level  vrith  the 
inferior  part  of  the  pupil,  and  he  facilitated 
the  action  of  the  needle  by  pushing  its  con- 
rexlty  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right^haad ; 
then  he  pressed  It  firom' above  downwards 
and  from  before  backwards.  The  cornea  being 
divided,  the  point  of  the  needle  was  directed 
to  the  anterior  chamber  through  the  pupil 
to  the  lens.  Arrived  at  this  point,  he  pro- 
posed  to  depress  the  whole  lens  at  once, 
which  he  executed  by  a  rotatory  motion  of 
the  needle  upon  its  own  axis,  so  that  the  eon- 
Texltyof  the  curve  was  directed  upwards,  and 
its  point  passed  between  the  superior  part  of 
of  the  circle  which  bounds  the  pupil  and  the 
superior  part  of  the  lens  {  he  embraced  the 
cataract  with  the  concavity  of  the  instrument, 
then  elevating  the  handle,  and  depressing 
the  blade  or  stalk,  he  depressed  the  crystal- 
line lens  under  die  axis  of  ibe  visual  rays. 
If  he  wished  to  divide  the  cataract,  he  used 
the  point  and  edges  of  the  needle,  and  dis- 
persed the  firagments  fVom  the  axis  of  the 
▼isuai  rays.  The  operation  having  l>eeQ  con- 
duded*  the  needle  was  withdrawn  in  the 
same  course  in  which  it  entered ;  the  eye  vna 
covered  with  a  bandage,  light  was  excluded 
from  the  patient's  bed,  and  low  diet,  with 
repose,  was  ordered.  The  case  was  closely 
watched,  and  all  approach  of  disease  prevent- 
ed or  removed. 

Since  1819,  the  professor  has  frequently 
performed  this  operation  on  persons  of  diffe- 
rent sexes,  constitutions,  and  circumstances. 
He  considers  the  comparative  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  this  operation  to  the  other 
methods.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived  are  that — 1.  Keratonyxis  is  not,  in 
general,  of  easier  execution  dian  the  opera- 
tion through  the  sclerotic.  2.  That  we  can 
operate  with  the  same  hand  on  both  eyes, 
though  this  is  a  small  advantage  to  those 
who,  like  himself,  can  operate  with  equal  faci- 
lity with  both  hands.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks, 
under  diis  relatloo,  we  should  prefer  the  ope- 
ration in  tlie  opaque  cornea ;  and  this  circum- 
stance induces  him  to  prefer  it,  even  if  it 
did  not  offer  other  inconveniences.  3.  The 
position  of  the  hand  and  the  needle  in  this 
operation  is  not  favourable  for  depression. 
4.  That  the  drcle  which  surrounds  the  pupil 
.  prevents  tiie  movementi  of  tfie  needle^  hu^« 


ders  the  easy  displaetment  of  the  cataraett 
and  Its  depression  Into  the  ^treous  humour, 
and  above  all  from  detaching  the  flaps  of  the 
crystalline  membrane,  which  often  adhere  to 
the  ciliary  processes.  5.  That  keratonyxla 
does  not  prevent  either  the  nervous  or  in- 
flammatory acddents,  which  also  succeed  the 
operation  of  depression  practised  through 
the  sclerotic,  an  observation  of  the  more  im- 
portance than  the  pretended  innocuity  of  this 
manner  of  operating,  which  has  founded,  in 
a  great  part,  the  preference  of  some  German 
practitioners.  6.  That  according  to  reason 
and  experience,  this  method  exposes  more  to 
iritis  than  the  ordinary  operation,  because 
the  Iris  Is  more  fatigued  than  In  the  other 
manner  of  operating.  That  keratonyxis  Is 
sometimes  followed  by  opaque  cornea,  which 
is  either  a  simple  deformitv  or  an  obstacle  to 
vision.  8.  That  the  results  of  the  operatioii 
of  keratonyxis  do  not  differ  sensibly  firom' 
tbm^  of  the  operation  through  the  sclerotic' 
The  following  have  been  the  results  In  twenty- 
one  cases  :— 

Eleven  had  an  immediate  and  durable  suc- 
cess; six  were  successful  In  about  a  month; 
two  were  followed  by  nervous  accidents ;  five 
were  succeeded  by  slight  ophthalmia;  two 
were  followed  by  iritis ;  one  was  succeed- 
ed by  ai^  inflammation  and  atrophy  of  the 
eye ;  five  had  deposited  the  shreds  of  the 
crystalline  membrane  about  the  drcumference 
of  the  pupil ;  four  were  followed  by  a  yecopd^ 
and  one  by  a  third  operation. 

One  patient  lost  his  eye  by  inflammation  i 
another  lost  his  sight  by  opaque  cornea ;  two 
were  affected  with  amaurosis,  independently: 
of  the  operation. 

It  Is  true  that  the  nervous  acddents  partly 
disappeared  in  a  few  days,  by  means  of  anti- 
spasmodics and  derivatives ;  and  on  the  o^er 
hand,  the  inflammatory  yidded  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  to  antiphlogistics ;  and  one  case 
of  iritis  was  cured  by  the  latter  means,  and 
another  by  these  remedies,  with  die  powder 
of  bdladonna,  and  an  operation  which  de- 
tadied  the  membranous  pdlicles  diat  adhered 
to  the  pupil.    In  fine.  In  17  out  of  21  cases^ 
vision  was  restored  by  keratonyxis,  which  i« 
a  result  very  little  different  from  Hie  opera- 
tion through  the  sclerotic.    Nevertheless,  the 
professor  concludes  tiiat  he  cannot  renounce 
this  operation,  and  thinks  It  preferable  in 
certain  cases.  But  the  number  of  favourable 
cases  are  well  marked ;  the  orbit  projects  ;  the 
opening  of  die  eyelids  Is  straight ;  the  eye  it 
small  and  depressed  j  there  is  an  excessive 
mobility  of  the  organ ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
.convuldve  qaotions  of  the  eye  in  certain  indi- 
viduals, and  especially  in  infants  affected  with 
congenital  cataract,  and  in  those  who  have 
the.  disease  in  the  centre  of  the  crystalline 
membrane.    Constipation,  haemorrhoids,  an4 
and  diverse  cerebral  affections,  may  cause,  in 
a  manner  more  or  less  indirect,  accidents  to- 
wards the  eyo,  vriien  irritated  by  tlie  opera- 
tioB.    If  die  patient  Uboura  widor  rheuma* 
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tism^the  eye  and  its  appendages  may  become 
highly  inflamed,  which  is  caused  by  a  metas- 
tasis of  the  rheumatismal  humour,  or  by  irri- 
tation. We  should  first  cure  the  rheumatism, 
and  if  we  are  compelled  to  operate,  we  should 
apply  a  blister  to  some  part  remote  from  the 
head.  If  pulmonary  catarrh,  cough,  or  any 
affection  exist,  which  causefi  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  we  must  fear  that  a  cata- 
l^acC  which  has  been  depressed,  will  regain  its 
l^osition  by  the  agitation  of  the  cough.  In 
affections  of  the  stomach,  the  shaking  or  agi- 
tation produced  by  vomiting,  will  cause  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  or  irritation 
of  the  eye,  and  may  be  induced  by  the  sym- 
pathy between  this  organ  and  the  stomach. 
If  we  operate  when  the  stomach  is  diseased, 
we  must  place  the  patient  on  a  low  diet  for  a 
long  time,  which  will  be  accomplished  with 
difficulty  in  children  and  old  people.  Diar- 
rhoea is  unfavourable  to  the  performance  of 
the  other  operations  for  the  removal  of  i3aka<» 
XJBiCt  In  cases  of  haemorrhoids,  leeches  slwuld 
be  applied  to  the  anus.  When  the  patient  is 
affected  with  ring- worm  or  other  cutaneous 
diseases,  the  operation  may  cause  displace- 
ment or  metastasis  of  the  irritation,  and  will 
not  fail  to  induce  some  disease  of  the  eye, 
which  will  be  cured  with  difficulty.  It  is  not 
until  we  have  combated  all  the  complications 
of  cataract,  that  M.  Dupuytren  decides  upon, 
^r  advises  the  operation. 

When  no  complication  exists,  the  patient, 
before  he  is  subjected  to  the  operation,  is  pre- 
pared by  certain  means,  which  the  professor 
never  nieglects ;  and  which  are,  perhaps,  more 
necessary  than  the  dexterity  of  the  surgeon. 
These  precautions  or  preparatory  treatment 
consist  in  certain  baths,  enemata,  emollient 
drinks,  general  or  local  bleeding,  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  constitution  of  the 
Bubject.  He  administers  castor  oil  occa- 
sionally, and  when  the  eye  is  very  mobile, 
he  employs  certain  manceuvres  which  re- 
semble the  operation.  When  he  determines 
on  performing  keratonyxis,  he  instils  into  the 
eye  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  belladonna, 
or  of  the  water  of  lauro-cerasus,  with  the  in- 
tent of  dilating  the  pupil. 

The  patient  having  been  properly  prepared, 
M.  Dupuytren  prefers  the  operation  for  de- 
ipression  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  For 
this  method,  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  in 
the  horizontal  position,  the  head  being  ele- 
vated :  this  position  is  less  favourable  for  ex- 
traction, but  offers  the  advantage  in  depres- 
sion of  maintaining  the  eye  and  the  patient  in 
a  state  of  perfect  immobility.  The  professor 
is  convinced,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a 
great  number  of  surgeons,  that  die  choice  of 
the  horizontal  piuition  contributes  much  to 
success. 

A  disagreeable  accident,  which  occurs  when 
the  patient  is  placed  in  a  chair  during  the 
operation,  and  which  M.  D.  has  observed,  is 
syncope.  This  event  embarrasses  the  sur- 
geon.   It  continued  for  a  lon^  time  in  a  pa« 


tient  under  the  care  of  M.  Husson,  to  whom 
the  professor  was  called.  In  this  case  the 
patient  was  placed  in  a  chair  for  the  opera- 
tion of  extraction,  and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon 
had  divided  the  cornea,  a  profound  syncope 
supervened,  and  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  operation.  The  crystalline  lens  remained 
in  its  situation ;  the  wound  healed,  and  some 
months  afterwards  the  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  other  eye  in  the  same  manner. 
The  patient  was  placed  in  a  chair,  as  in  the 
first  operation  ;  syncope  took  place,  and  the 
operation  was  concluded,  after  a  long  time, 
with  great  difficulty.  This  embarrassing 
accident  would,  most  probably,  have  been 
prevented,  or  at  all  events  less  prolonged,  if 
the  patient  had  been  placed  in  bed. 

When  the  operation  is  concluded,  M.  Du- 
puytren covers  the  eye  with  a  bandage,  and 
takes  the  precautions  to  prevent  the  access  of 
all  luminous  rays  on  the  patient's  bed,  and 
prescribes  absolute  repose  and  a  low  diet. 
The  age  and  circumstances,  modify  his^  di- 
rections in  regard  to  diet  If  the  patient  is 
of  a  full  habit,  he  is  bled,  and  every  precau- 
tion is  employed  to  prevent  pain  of  the  head 
or  eyes ;  the  bleeding  is  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary, pediluvia  and  enemata  are  also  employed. 
If  vomiting  supervenes,  which  is  often  the 
case  with  infants,  he  prescribes  an  anodyne 
potion,  containing  syrup  of  diacodium,  and  if 
obstinate,  Seltzer  water  and  the  potion  of 
Riviere. 

In  case  of  agitation  and  'nervous  symp* 
toms,  enemata  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 
.produce  the  best  effects.  In  conclusion,  ge- 
neral bleeding,  application  of  leeches,  princi- 
pally to  the  anus  or  inferior  extremities,  pe- 
diluvia, antispasmodics,  purgatives,  external 
revulsives,  vesicatories,  a  seton  in  the  neck, 
are  the  principal  means  with  which  M.  Du- 
puytren combats  the  accidents,  and  upon 
which  he  insists  more  or  less  according  to  the 
syipptoms. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  cele- 
brated surgeons,  when  the  patient  is  affected 
with  double  cataract,  M.  Dupuytren  never 
operates  but  upon  one  eye  at  first,  and  not 
upon  the  other,  until  the  first  is  cured.  Ex- 
perience has  shewn  him  the  advantages  of 
this  plan,  and  reason  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  laws  justify  it  In  fact,  two  si- 
multaneous operations  produce  more  serious 
consequences  than  one,  the  inflammation 
which  results,  occupying  at  once,  two  import- 
ant organs,  and  of  a  particular  sensibility, 
produces  the  most  intense  effects  which  are 
combated  with  difficulty.  But  that  which  is 
most  worthy  of  attention,  is  this,  that  the  in- 
flammation does  not  offer  the  same  regula- 
rity in  both  eyes  ;  it  is  much  more  severe  in 
one  eye,  which  becomes  completely  disorga- 
nised, while  the  other  is  but  slightly  affected. 
This  is  observed  in  all  simultaneous  inflam- 
mations of  double  organs. 

[In  the  next  lecture  we  shall  give  Baron 
Dupuytren's  treatment  of  the  different  com-- 
plicationfl  of  cataract;]  ' 
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Gentlemen, 
The  cases  of  operations  which  I  spoke  to  you 
of  at  our  last  meeting,  are  all  going  on  fa- 
vourably, excepting  the  man  who  had  the  tu- 
mour taken  from  his  thigh,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  will  terminate  unsuccessfully.  If  you 
recollect,  I  told  you  before  I  removed  it,  that 
I  thought  it  to  be  steatomatous,  but  the  ope^ 
ration  proved  it  to  be  for  the  most  part  liga- 
mentous, and  I  told  you  I  was  fearful  of  his 
perfect  recovery.  You  also  recollect  that  he 
had  profuse  bleeding  from  the  nose  after  the 
operation,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
plug  the  posterior  part  of  the  nares.  Erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  set  in,  which  was  sub- 
sequently followed  by  large  collections  of 
matter ;  since  then  he  has  been  troubled 
with  diarrhcea,  which  has  so  much  reduced 
him  that  I  am  fearful  he  has  but  a  short  time 
to  exist  I  likewise  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
last  lecture,  the  probability  that  the  little  boy 
who  labours  under  the  stone  is  going  on  well. 
The  urine,  I  then  told  you,  was  passing 
partly  through  the  wound,  but  for  the  most 
part  through  the  urethra.  The  wound  has 
since  then  healed,  and  the  urine  is  taking  its 
natural  course.  I  have  since  admitted  seve- 
ral cases  into  the  hospital — amongst  them  are 
two  with  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  which 
I  shall  speak  of  in  my  lecture  to-day.  The 
first  case  was  William  Croft,  aged  39,  who 
was  admitted  into  Abraham's  Ward  on  the 
15th  of  the  present  month;  states  that  he 
has  been  ill  for  three  years — always  finds 
himself  worse  in  the  winter  than  summer. 
Last  summer  he  experienced  little  inconve- 
nience, but  on  the  approach  of  winter  he  be- 
gan to  be  troubled  with  his  complaint 
About  eight  days  ago  he  was  attacked  with 
violent  pain  over  the  region  of  the  pubes ; 
diflBculty  of  passing  his  urine,  which  required 
great  straining  efforts  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  a  desire  to  pass  it  frequently  ;  after 
standing  a  short  time  it  usually  deposited  a 
whitish  sediment  Constitutional  symptoms 
had  come  on — he  could  not  sleep— tongue 
furred — a  disagreeable  taste  in  his  mouth- 
pulse  106— bowels  costive — ^had  felt  since 
the  period  of  his  last  attack,  chilliness  of  the 
lower  extremities,  but  at  present  they  were 
of  a  natural  temperature.  On  examination  I 
found  chronic  enlargement  of  the  epididymis, 
find  hydrocele  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cord. 


I  ordered  him  to  take  thirty  drops  of  the  liq. 
opii.  sed.,  house  medicine  occasionally,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  senna  and  salts  ;  to  use  the 
tepid  bath  every  other  day ;  and  to  apply 
ten  leeches  over  the  pubic  region,  on  that 
side  where  he  experienced  most  pain.  My 
object  then,  first,  in  giving  the  opium,  was  to 
procure  sleep,  and  to  allay  the  irritation 
about  the  part ;  the  house  medicine  to  open 
the  bowels,  and  to  relieve  the  system  in  gene- 

'  ral ;  and  the  leeches  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion. At  my  next  visit  the  pain  over  the 
pubic  region  had  left  him,  and  the  h-ritation 
had  subsided — I  ordered  the  opium  to  be  left 
off*.  The  perspirations  which  he  had  been 
occasionally  accustomed  to,  had  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  use  of  the  bath,  therefore  I 
ordered  him  to  discontinue  it  I  then  gave 
him  some  of  the  decoction  of  the  pareira 
brava,  a  medicine  which  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  this  country  for  afifections  of 

othe  urinary  organs,  three  times  a  day.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  whitish  sediment 
deposited  in  his  urine;  two  days  after  he 
had  taken  this  medicine  the  sediment  was 
greatly  diminished,  his  bowels  became  re- 
gular, and  the  pain  about  the  part  afifected 
left  him.  When  I  first  saw  him,  my  object  in 
not  passing  a  sound  into  the  bladder  in  order 
to  discover  the  scat  of  the  disease,  was  from 
the  pain  and  irritation  then  present;  for 
when  there  is  so  much  pain  and  irritation 
about  the  part,  to  introduce  the  sound  or  any 
other  foreign  body  into  the  bladder,  will  only 
add  to  the  same  symptoms.  If,  on  examina- 
tion, I  had  found  the  pain  and  irritation  the 
same,  I  should  have  adopted  the  same  plan  of 
treatment  in  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  &c. 
&c.  After  the  more  urgent  symptoms  be- 
came relieved,  I  passed  a  sound  into  the 
bladder,  and  instead  of  finding  it  pass  over 
a  smooth  surface,  which  the  inner  coat  of  the 
bladder  presents,  it  was  interrupted  by  an  ir- 
regular rough  surface. 

Now,  in  disease  of  the  kidneys,  you 
may  have  pain  about  the  ureters  and  blad- 
der, and  again,  you  may  have  great  irritation 
about  the  kidneys  and  ureters  in  consequence 
of  stone  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
bladder.  In  this  case  I  was  led  to  believe 
there  was  an  afflection  of  the  urethra,  from  his 
urine  passing  in  a  small  stream,  indicating 
a  disease  of  the  canal,  which  1  thought  to  be 
stricture;  but  on  introducing  the  sound  I 
found  there  was  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder.  The  tes- 
ticle, I  have  said,  was  diseased;  this  may  arise 
from  various  causes;  it  sometimes  becomes 
affected  from  a  gonorrhceal  discharge  from  the 
urethra,from  inflammation  extending  from  the 
urethra  to  the  testicle,  and  from  various  other 
morbid  conditions  of  these  organs.  When 
the  tunica  vaginalis  becomes  thickened,  the 
epididymis  enlarges,  and  there  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vas  deferens.  In  that  case  I 
have  always  found  a  disease  of  the  urethra  to 
exist.    If  I  find  the  vas  deferens  of  its  or4t* 
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nury  Me,  I  conclude  tben  that  the  urethra  is 
in  a  sound  state.  On  a  minute  examination 
of  thie  case  I  found  the  ybs  deferens  of  its 
ordinary  size,  and  I  said  to  those  argund  me, 
'*  Here  is  no  disease  of  the  urethra ;"  and 
those  who  were  with  me,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  recollect  it. 

But  I  said  that  It  was  a  disease  of  the 
epididymis,  and  hydrocele  of  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  for  in  this  case  I  found  the  vas 
deferens  of  its  proper  size — the  pain  then, 
that  he  experienced  in  the  urethra,  was  sym- 
pathetic.^ The  first  thing  that  was  done 
with  regard  to  treatment,  was  to  lessen  the 
pain  and  irritation,  and  to  regulate  the  state 
of  his  bowels ;  to  correct  the  properties  of  the 
urine,  which  were  acid,  by  allcaltes,  and  to 
support  the  debility  which  arose  irom  the 
perspiration,  by  tonics.  It  was  on  the  21st 
of  the  month  when  he  took  the  decoction  of 
pareira  bra^a  with  the  liq.^opii.  sed.,  house 
medicine ;  his  bowels  being  confined,  and  a  ' 
nutritious  diet;  his  pulse  became  good,  tongue 
clean,  and  bowels  regular,  which  was  from 
the  21st  to  the  23rd,  only  forty-eight  hours 
after  his  attack.  From  this  it  is  fair  to  Infer 
our  view  of  the  case  was  correct.  By  the 
continuation  of  these  means  the  patient  will 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  disease,  which  had 
plagued  him  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  next  case  of  disease  of  the  bladder,  was 
Samuel  Crabtree,  aged  39,  admitted  about 
the  same  time  as  the  preceding ;  states  that 
he  has  been  ill  since  April,  and  owes  the 
origin  of  his  complaint  to  a  blow  about  the 
perineum  and  scrotum,  which  happened  from 
a  fall ;  since  then  his  urine  has  not  flowed  so 
free  as  usual,  the  stream  of  water  about  the 
sise  of  a  crow-quill ;  feels  heat  and  smarting 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  urethra;  urine 
slightly  acid,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  it 
does  not  deposit  any  sediment ;  feels  great 
pain  about  the  part,  particularly  on  the  left 
side  ;  cannot  rest  at  night ;  his  bowels  are 
costive.  I  ordered  him  to  use  Uie  tepid  bath, 
and  to  take  some  liq.  potassse,  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  the  urine,  and  bals.  copaiba,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  correct  the  morbid  secre- 
tions from  the  bladder  ;  and  a  small  quantity 
of  tinct  opii,  to  allay  the  irritation  he  com- 
plained of.  He  had  also  a  pain  in  the  lumbar 
region,  for  which  I  ordered  him  to  be  cupped 
to  8  oz.  and  to  take  house  medicine  occa- 
sionally. On  the  18th,  two  days  afterwards, 
he  was  much  improved,  and  the  pain  greatly 
diminished;  the  19th,  he  had  retendon  of 
urine,  for  which  a  catheter  was  used,  and  a 
pint  of  urine  drawn  off.  On  the  21st,  I 
ordered  him  to  take  of  the  tinct.  ferri. 
muriat  xx  git. ;  at  this  time  a  slight  patch 
of  erysipelas  was  observed  on  the  side  of  his 
nose,  his  urine  was  passed  without  much  in- 
oonvenience.  2 2d.  He  had  a  very  restless 
night;  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  ex- 
tending over  the  face  and  neck,  from  which 
he  experienced  much  pain ;  pulse  weak  and 
cosq^essible,  md  he  appears  to  be  getting 


worse.    I  now  discovered  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  a  quantity  of  gin,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  five  or  six  glasses  before  breakfast. 
He  was  sensible  when  I  visited  him,  but  his 
pulse  very  feeble.    I  ordered  him  to  be  put 
upon  nutritious  diet,  and  to  take  three  or  four 
oz.  of  gin  in  the  course  of  the  day — that 
being  the  beverage  he  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to :  the  former  symptoms  were 
much  relieved,  in  consequence  of  such  a  se- 
vere disease  being  set  up  in  another  part   In 
the  first  place,  then,  he  had  stricture,  which^ 
became  so  bad  as  to  obstruct  the  urine ;  great 
irritability  of  the  bladder  at  times ;  morbid 
condition  of  the  urine,  its  acid  property  re-, 
lieved  by  alkalies,  a  remedy  which,  from  ex- 
perience, I  have  found  very  beneficial ;  pain 
in  the  loins,  for  which  blood  was  abstracted. ' 
He  also  told  me,  before  his  admission,  he 
was  subject  to  have  frequent  retention  of 
urine.     In  retention  of  urine  the  ureters  be- 
come distended,  and  by  these  means  produce 
irritation  and  even  pain  about  the  kidneys, ' 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  pain  which  he  experienced  in  the  loins. 
Then  erysipelatous  Inflammation   came  on, 
for  which  he  was  put  upon  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  took  a  certain  quantity  of  gin  daily.     I 
should  not  have, given  bim  the  gin,  if  I  had  ' 
not  found  out  his  previous  habit,  or  else  I 
should  have  given  him  ammonia.     This  was 
a  case  of  Idiopathic  erysipelas  (  but  In  the 
other  patient,  who  had  the  tumour  on  the 
thigh,  and  became  the  subject  of  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  who,  I   have  told  you,  I  am 
afraid  will  not  exist  many  hours,  was  affect- 
ed with  the  traumatic  kind.     Now  this  spe- 
cies generally  requires  quite  the   opposite 
treatment  to  Idiopathic.  I  recollect  having  s 
case  under  my  care  of  the  latter.  In  a  man 
who  had  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  begin 
at  the  great  toe,  and  extend  up  the  extre- 
mity, continuing  up  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
over  one  side,  along  the  mesian  line,  so  that 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  patient  was 
enveloped  by  this  disease.     By  keeping  him 
upon  a  nutritious  diet,  together  with  ammo- 
nia and  quinine,  he  quite  recovered.      On 
the  other  hand,  in  traumatic  erysipelas,  aris- 
ing from  injury,  having    In  general    hard 
throbbing  pulse,  great  heat  about  the  part, 
bloodletting  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
that  freely. 

There  was  a  case  in  this  hospital  which 
oame  under  my  eare;  it  was  at  that  time 
when  the  surgeon  was  very  much  interfered 
with  by  the  physician;  there  was  a  man 
under  my  care  who,  from  some  injury,  had 
a  violent  attack  of  erysipelas.  I  ordered  him 
to  be  bled  freely,  and  to  take  some  purgative 
medidne;  but  before  my  dresser  bled  him, 
the  physician  came  through  the  ward  and 
saw  him,  who  said,  at  that  time,  my  treat- 
ment was  wrong,  and  desired  that  the  man 
might  not  be  bled,  but  put  on  a  nutrt- 
tious  diet,  and  ordered  him  to  take  ammonia, 
and  tn  the  course  of  a  efaort  time  the  man 
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died.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  a  woman 
admitted,  who  had  the  same  symptoms  from 
some  similar  cause,  and  who  was  of  a  robust 
habit  I  ordered  her  to  be  bled ;  being  de- 
termined from  the  result  of  the  other  case  to 
hare  it  done,  I  got  the  dresser  to  do  it  in 
my  presence.  I  then  gave  some  colocynth 
and  calomel  to  her,  which  t  had  sent  for  at 
the  time,  and  she  ultimately  got  quite  well 
under  the  same  treatment  I  merely  men- 
tion these  cases  to  show  you,  that  bleed- 
ing, together  with  purgatives,  is  correct  in 
some  cases ;  and  nutritious  diet,  together  with 
opium,  ammonia,  and  wine,  in  others.  The 
man  whom  I  first  spoke  of  was  kept  upon 
nutritious  diet,  took  a  quantity  of  gin  daily, 
and  got  quite  well. 

In  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  bladder 
although  there  might  be  pain  in  the  organ, 
yet  there  might  be  no  disease,  and  still,  with- 
out much  pain,  the  bladder  may  be  diseased. 
Some  yeai'S  ago  a  man  applied  to  me  for 
advice ;  he  bad  frequent  desire  to  pass  his 
urine,  pain  along  the  urethra  and  glans  penis, 
every  symptom  which  would  lead  one  to 
believe  there  was  stone  in  the  bladder ;  the 
skin  was  hot  and  dry ;  bowels  confined  ;  the 
whole  constitution  appeared  to  be  affected. 
My  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms.  To  do  this  I  ordered  him  some 
calomel  and  colocynth,  or  blue  pill  and  colo- 
cynth; it  is  so  long  ago  I  almost  forget,  with- 
out referring  to  my  note-book.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  again, 
and  felt  himself  quite  relieved,  for  all  the 
symptoms  had  abated ;  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards he  was  again  attacked  with  the  same 
symptoms  ;  he  applied  to  me,  but  being  from 
home  at  the  time  he  applied  to  some  other 
medical  man,  who  gave  him  some  medicines, 
but  finding  no  relief  from  them,  he  again 
called  upon  me.  I  found  the  symptoms  as 
before,  if  anything  more  violent  I  gave  him 
the  same  medicines,  but  he  experienced  no 
benefit  from  them;  the  pain  still  increasing 
I  thought  again  there  was  stone.  I  then 
determined  to  pass  the  sound,  which  I  did 
but  could  find  none. 

The  disease  continuing,  he  was  not  able  to 
go  on  with  his  usual  employment,  and  I 
•dmiUed  him  as  a  patient  to  this  hospital. 
I  put  him  under  a  mild  nutritious  diet,  or- 
dered him  the  warm  bath;  he  had  morbid 
secretion  of  urine,  which  had  alkaline  pro- 
perties, for  which  I  ordered  him  acids ;  he 
continued  to  lose  flesh  very  fast,  and  died 
I  got  leave  from  his  friends  to  open  him, 
being  very  anxious  to  know  where  tbe  dis- 
ease was ;  during  the  time  I  was  making  the 
examination,  his  brother,  who  was  standing 
by  to  witness  it,  said,  did  my  brother  ever 
tell  you  before  he  died,  of  receiving  an  injury 
of  the  loins,  and  afterwards  that  he  passed  a 
qnantity  of  blood  by  the  urethra  from  the 
kidneys?  I  replied  in  the  negative:  and 
then  i  found  both  bis  kidneys  very  much  dis- 
i.    He  had  thepj  in  the  first  plaee^  ia^ 


iury  to  the  kidneys,  followed  by  symptoms 
like  stone,  which  were  at  firet  relieved  by 
medicines,  which  repaired  the  constitutional 
symptoms  that  arose  from  the  disease;  it 
again  returned;  the  same  medicines  did  no 
good,  and  the  disease  continued  until  it  des- 
troyed the  patient. 

There  was  another  case  which  came  under 
my  care.  A  gentleman,  who  was  subject 
to  frequent  desire  to  pats  his  urine,  and  occa<* 
sionally  passed  blood  with  his  urine ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  my  attention  was  led  to 
the  kidney,  but  in  spite  of  all  remedies,  the 
disease  still  continued.  I  fancied  there  must 
be  either  stone,  or  some  clotted  blood  in  the 
bladder ;  I  passed  the  sound,  made  a  careful 
examination,  but  could  find  nothing  like 
stone.  Subse(|ucntly  to  (bis.  he  passed  a 
small  calculus  in  his  water,  which  Dr.  Prout 
proved  by  analysis  to  be  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
Soon  afterwards.  Dr.  Prout,  whose  ability 
ypu  must  have  all  heard  of,  saw  him  with 
me,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there 
was  a  calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
kidney.  This  kind  of  calculus  always  being 
verv  rough  on  its  external  surface,  on  any 
violent  exertion,  irritates  the  surrounding- 
parts  of  the  kidney,  and  by  that  means  causes 
the  haemorrhage ;  the  irritation  and  frequent 
desire  to  pass  his  urine  is  sympaihetic.  This 
gentleman  is  alive,  and  still  continues  to 
have  the  same  symptoms. 

These  kind  of  cases  are  frequently  mis- 
taken for  diseases  of  the  bladder ;  stone  in 
the  bladder  is  freauently  connected  with 
organic  disease  of  the  kidney;  and  before 
you  have  recourse  to  the  operation,  the  re- 
medies are  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest,  and  get 
the  secretions  in  good  order ;  but  it  very  fre- 
qneutty  happens,  Uiat  a  patient  has  an  urinary 
calculus,  the  surgeon  will  keep  him  at  rest 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  cut  him,  although 
there  might  m  an  organic  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney existing  at  tlie  time  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  majority  of  deaths  that  take  place,  are 
in  those  who  are  suffering  under  some  or- 
ganic disease  at  the  time  of  operation.  I 
should  recommend  you  always,  before  you 
are  going  to  operate  for  stone,  to  take  care 
that  no  organic  disease  exists. 

On  Thursday  last,  together  with  other  in- 
teresting cases,  I  admitted  a  man  with  oblique 
fracture  of  the  tibia ;  it  happened  about 
seven  weeks  ago,  and  the  parts  have  not  yet 
miited ;  the  man  being  young,  they  ought  to 
have  done  so  before  this. 

Our  time  having  expired,  I  shall  not  enter 
iuto  the  particulars  of  this  case  to-day,  but 
leave  it  until  our  next  meeting.  I  recom- 
mend you,  gentlemen,  to  pay  attention  to 
this  case;  the  man  is  now  in  Abraham's 
ward.  This  then,  with  some  other  cases,  I 
shall  proceed  with  at  our  next  meeting. 
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PATHOLOGY  OF 
SPASMODIC    CHOLERA. 

By  S.  Hood,  A.B.  M.D,  Brighton.     . 

Spasmodic  cholera^  properly  speak- 
ing, is  a  combination  of  diseases  group- 
ed together,  appearing  at  once  or 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  to  me,  while  I  continued  a 
believer  in  the  pneumatic  theory  of 
animal  heat,  and  Haller's  doctrine  of 
irritability,  it  appeared  a  perfect  me- 
dical paradox,  flatly  contradicting  these 
great  physiological  principles  taught 
in  the  schools.  In  this  disease  na- 
ture and  the  professors  are  at  opesif 
issue ;  and,  as  nature  cannot  be  wrong, 
the  plain  inference  is,  that  the  professor 
cannot  be  right :  one  of  two  things, 
therefore,  wDl  occur,  either  the  spas- 
modic cholera  will  prove  a  radical  re- 
former of  physiology,  and  place  the 
scholastic  theories  of  animal  heat  and 
irritability  permanently  in  schedule  A; 
or  it  will  fruitlessly  traverse  these 
kingdoms,  and  appear  to  the  profes- 
sion generally  as  an  inexplicable  me- 
dical anomaly.  Elsewhere,  I  think, 
I  have  proved  by  strict  analysis,  and 
direct  experiment,  that  animal  heat  is 
produced  by  the  combined  action  of  • 
the  blobd- vessels  and  nervous  system, 
that  spasm  is  caused  by  diminished 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  the  muscles,  as  well  as  all  the 
soft  fibrous  textures  of  the  body,  de- 
rive an  involuntary  expansive  power 
from  the  nervous  system,  varying  in 
extent  according  to  the  degree  of 
animal  temperature.  In  the  follow- 
ing observations  I  shall  often  refer  to 
these  four  laws  of  vitality,  as  esta- 
blished on  irrefutable  facts,  though,  I 
am  well  aware,  they  are  not  received 
as  such  by  the  profession. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
I  perused  the  circular  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  stating  that  spasmodic  cho- 
lera often  begins  with  a  purging — 
this  is  the  first  step  in  its  pathology ; 
it  is  like  fixing  the  royal  impresi^ion 
on  the  precious  metals.  The  fact  was 
known  before  to  be  true«  but  the  cir- 


cular gives  it  currency  and  value. 
When  stationed  in  Fort  St.  George, 
it  was  part  of  my  duty  to  select  the 
patients  in  garrison  for  the  hospital, 
and  I  never  met  with  one  case  which 
had  not  began  with  premonitory  di- 
arrhoea. This  primary  purging  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  a  sympathy  of  the 
alimentarv  canal  with  the  brain.  The 
biliary  flux  of  this  country  was  com- 
mon enough  in  the  garrison ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  one  instance 
of  its  assuming  the  character  of  spas- 
modic cholera,  which  it  most  likely 
would  have  done  had  the  disease  ori- 
ginated in  the  abdominal  viscera. 
What  physical  change  the  brain  un- 
dergoes when  the  bowels  sympathize 
with  it  by  violent  contraction,  may 
be  inscrutable,  but  its  effect  is  often 
undeniable.  I  have,  for  instance, 
known  a  wealthy  man  attacked  by 
diarrhoea,  caused  by  the  protestation 
of  an  acceptance  for.  fourteen  pounds, 
who  stated  that  "he  was  invaria- 
bly afflicted  with  it  when  he  lost 
money :"  and  I  have  also  known  an 
affectionate  mother  suffer  repeatedly 
in  the  same  way,  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  favourite  son.  During  the 
pm'ging  stage  of  the  disease  the 
bowels  are  usually  emptied  by  co- 
pious watery  dejections,  without  nau- 
sea or  pain.  This  is  the  favourable 
period  for  cutting  the  disease  short ; 
the  blood  is  now  losing  its  fluidity  by 
the  serous  discharge,  and  a  train  of 
consequences,  which  place  life  itself 
in  imminent  peril. 

What  the  supervention  of  the  cold 
stage  of  a  quartan  ague,  during  a 
violent  diarrhoea,  might  produce.  I 
cannot  say,  never  having  seen  such  a 
case,  but  I  apprehend  the  efiects 
would  be  the  same  as  in  spasmodic 
cholera,  viz.  spasm,  coma,  apoplexy, 
and  death.  In  reading  over  this 
paper  to  my  friend  Mr.  Dill,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  seen  a  quar- 
tan follow  this  course,  only  the  patient 
recovered.  The  sinking  of  the  ani- 
mal temperature  announces  that  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  is  be- 
coming feebler  than  natural ;  the  ex- 
pansibUity  of  the  heat  is  diminished^ 
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which  renders  it  unable  to  suck  up 
the  blood  from  the  vena  cavae  with  its 
usual  force;  the  calibre  of  the  arteries 
also  becomes  smaller,  from  their  re* 
duced  expansibility,  and  the  blood  is 
consequently  thrown  upon  all  the 
cavities,  while  its  serum,  already  less- 
ened in  quantity,  by  the  previous  di- 
arrhoea, runs  off,  as  through  a  sieve, 
by  the  intestinal  exhalants.  To  say 
that  the  unhappy  sufferer,  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  is  dying  of  inter- 
nal hemorrhage,  from  the  loss  of  the 
colourless  portion  of  the  blood,  is 
scarcely  a  metaphorical  expression. 
I  would,  most  earnestly,  entreat 
every  practitioner,  who  may  be  called 
on  to  prescribe  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease',  to  pause  and  consider  the 
effects  of  a  purgative  before  he  orders 
it.  Why  should  the  blood  be  reduced 
to  the  viscidity  of  glue,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  all  the  purposes  which  na- 
ture intended?  If  I  have  not  put 
this  reasoning,  derived  from  personal 
experience,  with  sufficient  force  to 
guard  the  unwary,  I  shall  be  sorry, 
because  I  once  had  a  military  circular 
put  into  my  hands  to  execute,  which 
was  followed  by  such  consequences, 
that,  even  now,  I  can  look  back  on 
none  of  them  with  the  slightest  satis- 
faction, except,  that  finally  I  dis- 
obeyed the  order ;  perchance  at  the 
risk  of  my  commission.  The  profuse 
waste  of  the  fluids  produces  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  cold  acidulated  drink, 
which  is  almost  a  pathognomic  symp- 
tom of  the  disease ;  I  never  found  a 
case  without  it,  and  particular  notice 
is  taken  of  it  in  the  letter  of  a  me- 
chanic, who  witnessed  it  in  Russia. 
Nature  thus,  as  it  were,  instigates 
the  patient  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  supply  the  waste  of  serum,  and 
preserve  existence  by  cold  acid  liquids ; 
an  indulgence  which,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, is  but  too  often  cruelly  denied. 
By  the  loss  of  serum  the  blood  be- 
coming viscid  is  less  adapted  to  circu- 
late in  the  small  arteries;  nor  is  this  the 
whole  detriment.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  arteries  of  the  face  and  extremi- 
ties have  their  calibre  narrowed,  from 
the  decreased  action  of  the  nervous 


system ;  rigid  analogy,  therefore,  en- 
titles us  to  infer,  that  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  undergo  a  simi- 
lar reduction  of  calibre  in  their  ex- 
treme ramifications,  by  which  means 
the  viscid  blood  cannot  arrive  at  the 
fine  net- work,  on  the  air-cells,  to  be 
properly  decarbonized.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  until  the  natural  expan- 
sibility of  the  arterial  system  is  re- 
stored, inhalation  of  oxygen  is  super- 
fluous; and  when  that  is  restored  it 
is  equally  superfluous,  because  there 
is  enough  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric 
air  to  decarbonize  the  blood,  when  it 
can  reach  its  destination  on  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs. 

How  the  opposite  passions  of  joy 
aai  sorrow,  or  stimulants  and  seda- 
tives, should  induce  a  state  of  the 
brain  similar  to  each  other,  and  cause 
similar  effects  on  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera and  muscular  system,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enquire,  nor  indeed  is  it 
requisite,  for  the  cause  of  spasmodic 
cholera  has  a  direct  and  violent  se- 
dative effect  on  the  whole  nervous 
system.  Tetanic  spasm  is  considered 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  but  here 
we  have  this  kind  of  spasm  in  great 
perfection,  and  occasionally  a  com- 
plete lock-jaw,  when  the  animal  heat 
is  gone,  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
imperceptible,  and  the  motion  of  the 
heart  itself  is  confined  to  an  indis- 
tinct flutter.  Unless,  therefore,  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  with  John 
Hunter,  that  death  itself  is  a  "  sti- 
mulus," spasmodic  cholera  must  be  an 
intensely  sedative  disease.  Swim- 
mers are  liable  to  cramps,  yet  cold  is 
a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system. 
Spasm  also  occurs  in  neuralgia  of  the 
sacral  extremities;  and  what  is  more, 
the  limb  often  assumes  the  livid  hue 
so  remarkable  in  spasmodic  cholera. 
Dr.  Ernest  Burtel,  solves  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  following  manner ; — 11  y 
a  aussi  polarity  dans  le  stysteme 
musculaire,  savoir :  .  etat  positif  dans 
Texpansion,  et  negatif  dans  la  con- 
traction. Sooner  or  later  to  this 
conclusion  physiologists  must  come 
at  last.  Thus  spasm  does  not  depend 
on  any  inherent  property  of  the  muscu- 
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hr  fibres,  ^mt  whether  tlie  nenres 
which  supply  them  with  vitality  be 
in  a  positive  or  negative  state  of  ani- 
mal galvanism ;  if  in  the  positive 
state,  there  is  expansion,  if  in  the  ne- 
gative, contraction  and  spasm.  In 
Spasmodic  cholera  therefore,  there  is 
A  sort  of  contention  between  the  po- 
sitive and  negative  galvanism,  for  the 
supremacy,  and  unless  the  positive 
prevail,  death  is  inevitable.  If  this 
rationale  of  spasm  is  denied,  no  one 
will  have  the  liardihood  to  deny  also, 
that  muscular  expansibility  accompa- 
nies the  restoration  of  animal  heat 
in  spasmodic  cholera.  I  have  never 
witnessed  that  form  of  the  disease 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  coup 
de  soleil;  but  if  the  par  vagum  heik 
a  negative  state  of  galvanism,  the 
heart  must  be  instantly  paralyzed.  If 
spasmodic  cholera  Were  unaccompa- 
nied by  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  loss 
of  heat,  it  would  constitute  the  teta- 
nus of  nosologists;  or,  if  it  were  un- 
accompanied by  tonic  spasm  and  di- 
arrhoea, it  would  constitute  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  whose  character  would 
remain  to  be  specified  by  the  nature 
of  the  febrile  re-action. 

Another  remarkable  character  of 
spasmodic  cholera  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed, the  cold  stage  is  followed  by 
no  natural  re-action,  and  when  the 
state  of  the  blood,  the  mechanism  of 
the  body,  and  its  motive  forces 
are  duly  considered,  a  spontaneous 
re-action  appears  next  to  impossible. 
I  should  mention,  however,  that  one 
case  of  spontaneous  re-action  was  ob- 
served by  Deville.  As  the  blood  ac- 
cumulates in  the  craniimi,  the  spasms 
abate,  the  brain  becomes  compressed, 
and  apoplexy  terminates  the  brief 
career  of  the  disease.  It  sometimes 
also  happens,  that  after  a  long  cold 
stage  a  considerable  re-action  may  so 
fieir  alleviate  all  the  symptoms,  as  to 
flatter  both  the  patient  and  medical 
adviser  that  all  is  over ;  when  with- 
out the  least  notice,  the  patient  ex- 
pires apoplectic.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  cerebral  vessels  are  either  gorged 
with  Uood,  or  effusions  have  taken 
I^ace.    Peyillo  mentions  a  .recoy^ 


from  the  apoplectic  stage,  but  it  was 
at  the  cost  of  a  hemiplegy«  I  speak 
of  the  state  of  the  brain  exactly  as  I 
found  it  on  dissection,  without  which, 
I  should  consider  myself  disqualified 
to  write  on  the  disease  at  all.  The 
opinion  that  this  disease  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  abdominal  viscera,  has  ren- 
dered the  information  respecting  the 
brain  very  scanty,  but  I  may  cite  the 
following,  extracts  from  Bell  and  Ken- 
nedy: "There  was  about  half  an 
ounce  of  serum  slightly  tinged  in  the 
base  of  the  brain  j  4;he  vertebral  canal 
eould  not  be  examined  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  satisfeustory,  and  the  only 
circumstance  which  I  was  capable  of 
noting  was,  part  of  the  serous  fluid 
oozing  out,  which  no  doubt,  ran  along 
the  sheath  lining  the  canal  from  the 
base  of  the  brain,     fiell,  p.  66, 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  convinc- 
ing, when  the  calvarium  was  removed. 
The  most  expert  anatomist  could  not 
have  injected  the  ten  millionth  part 
of  the  vessels,  which  now  covered  the 
membranes  and  surface  of  the  brain. 
It  appeared  indeed  as  if  the  whole 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of 
blood-vessels,  and  every  little  branch 
seemed  so  entirely  distended  and  glut* 
ted,  as  if  one  drop  more  must  have 
ruptured  it.  There  was  no  eflusion 
in  the  surface  nor  in  the  ventricles ; 
but  if  the  patient  had  lived  a  few 
hours  longer,  either  this  or  an  eflln- 
sion  of  blood  must  have  inevitably 
happened."     Kennedy,  p.  37. 

This  then  is  the  disease  on  which, 
some  persons  say,  morbid  anatomy  can 
throw  no  light ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  right,  when  research  is  con- 
fined to  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunder* 
stood:  efiiision  or  congestion  of  the 
brain  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  the  cause  of  death,  unless  this 
is  produced  at  once  by  the  paralysis 
of  the  heart.  Last  year  there  was  a 
controversy  respecting  the  death  of 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  whether  he  died 
of  cholera  or  apoplexy ;  the  question 
was  easy  to  resolve,  spasmodic  cho- 
lera terminates  in  apoplexy  when 
there  is  no  re-action* 
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The  state  of  Hie  ddn  k  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  spasmodic  cholera. — 
Perforated  by   myriads  of  exhalant 
vessels,  the  dcin  usually  stands  like 
tt  sentinel  over  these  minute  portals, 
preventing,    by  its    expansion,    the 
too  copious  discharge  of  sweat ;  in 
proportion  as  the  heat  increases,  and 
the  pulse  rises,   the    dermoid    sys- 
tem expands  so  as  to  close  effectually 
the  orifices  of  the  exhalants  when  fe- 
ver is  present.  In  spasmodic  cholera, 
however,. the  akin  is  paralyzed;  the 
sentinel  is  asleep  at  his  post,  the  ex- 
halant orifices  are  left  open,  and  a 
thick  cold  sweat  oozes  through,  and 
bedews  the  whole  body.  The  mecha- 
nism of  sweating  is  very  simple,  yet 
some  very  intelligent    men  find   a 
difficulty  in  comprehending  it.     The 
following  illustrations   wiU  make  it 
clear  to  the  dullest   understanding. 
Take  a  i^te  of  iron,  bore  a  hole  in 
itf  and  make  a  plug  to  fit  it  exactly ; 
beat  the  plate  to  incandescence,  the 
expansion  of  the  metal  contracts  the 
bore,  the  plug  will  be  too  large  for  it 
till  the  plate  is  again  cold.     Or  look 
at  the  iris  of  a  cat  in  an  obscure 
lightf  then  hold  a  candle  close  to  it» 
and  its  expannon  will  nearly  oblite« 
rate  the  pupil.    The  mechanism  of 
sweating  is  exactly  similar ;  only  at 
fever  heat  the  expansion  of  the  skin 
»  such  as  to  dose  effectually  the 
mouths  of  the  exhalants,  and  cold 
clammy  sweat  indicates  paralyzation 
of  integuments. 

During  the  cold  stage  the  secre- 
tions are  nearly  suspended,  but  they 
return  with  the  restoration  of  heat. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  biliary  secretion  is  usually 
both  thick  and  dark,  which  Paisley 
mistook  as  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  devoted  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  expulsion  of  "  black 
lurking  bile,"  as  he  termed  it.  Pur- 
gatives were,  consequently,  his  fa* 
Tourite  remedies :  but  from  the  com- 
bined operation  of  the  disease  and 
doctor,  his  unhappy  patients  had 
scarcely  a  chance  of  recovery  left 
tfasm.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he 
{!(?•  fhe  sexton  mere  occiqpitiini  Una 


the  cook  and  nurse.  It  was  not  he, 
however,  who  obtained  the  emphatic 
sobriquet  of  "  sudden  death"  on  the 
Madras  staticm,  though  no  man  ever 
better  deserved  it,  since  Chiron  first 
taught  therapeutics. 

In  the  East,  the  reaction  of  cholera, 
which  is  no  part  of  the  disease,  is 
usually  moderate — so  slight,  indeed, 
that  the  patient  sometimes  returns  to 
his  ordinary  occupations  the  day  foA* 
lowing ;  but  when  reaction  is  strong 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  fever, 
it  "  assuages  the  heart  and  arteries," 
as  Bontius  observes ;  and  he  might 
have  added,  with  Hippocrates,  *'  re- 
solves the  spasms."  In  Europe  the 
consecutive  reaction  seems  frequently 
it  have  assumed  the  typhoid  type, 
which  shews  that  early  efforts  ought 
to  be  made  to  convert  it  into  the.  sy- 
nocha  of  CuUen.  T3rphus  may  su- 
pervene in  most  disorders ;  and  when 
it  occurs  in  cholera  it  is  very  likely 
referable,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
treatment. 

When  the  motive  forces  of  vitality 
are  traced  to  their  true  causes,  and 
animal  heat  referred  to  its  right 
source,  spasmodic  cholera  becomes 
comparatively  simple,  as  well  as  a 
very  ^  instructive  disease,  and  is,  in 
fiact,  a  practical  illustration  of  a  great 
portion  of  human  physiology — not 
the  physiology  taught  in  the  univer- 
sities, 'tis  true,  but  the  physiology  of 
nature  herself.  Though  a  detailed 
investigation' of  the  morbid  actions  in 
all  the  organs  implicated  in  spasmo- 
dic cholera,  forbid  the  sober-minded 
enquirer  to  hope  that  a  specific  for  it, 
in  all  its  stages,  will  ever  be  found ; 
yet  it  will  also  shew  him  that  morbid 
anatomy  and  physiology  ought  to  di- 
.  rect  every  step  which  be  takes,  as 
steadily  as  they  guide  the  operating 
knife  of  Cooper  and  Lawrence.  Al- 
most every  practitioner  who  has.  never 
seen  this  disease,  hieing  misled  by 
its  name,  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
some  pet  prescription  which  will  en- 
able him  to  grapple  successfully  with 
the  epidemic.  But  spasmodic  cholera 
is  not  a  biliary  fiux,  as  its  name  im« 
plies ;  it  is  a  serous  flux,  indicatin|f  % 
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change  in  the  state  of  the  nervous 
s3^Btem. .  Tliis  epidetnic  Igf  to  the  me-' 
d&cal  profession  what  general  educa- 
tioQ  is  to  the  people — "  the  school-' 
master  is-«hroad ;"  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  pi^erb  shall  be 
yenfied,  that  **  wisdom  crieth  out  in 
the  stveet,  and  no  man  listeneth." 

The  inquirer  who  has  to  begin  his 
examination  of  spasmodic  cholera, 
and  wishes  to  take  nature  for  his  sole 
guide,  may  find  the  foUowing  postu- 
lates* vrortiiy  of  his  attention,  and  a 
rich  hanrest  of  information  wiU  pro- 
bably reward  his  industry. 

1.  That  a  clear  distinction  ought 
to  be  made  between  the  cholera  or 
biba^  flux  from  the  liver,  and  the 
seious  ilox  of  cholera  spasmodica  f roof 
the  intestinal  exhalants. 

2.  That  a  reciprocal  action  of  the 
blood  and  nervous  system  generates 
animal  heat. 

5.  That  the  blood  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fluidity  in  the  small 
blood-veesels,  and  acts  as  a  brisk  ex- 
citant of  the  nervous  system. 

4.  That  the  influence  which  has 
been  denominated  nervous  power, 
vital  force,  nervous  energy,  &c.  is,  in 
fact,  a  compound  agent,  or,  in  other 
words,  animal  galvanism. 

6.  That  in  a  state  of  health  the 
positive  galvanism  predominates  in 
the  hody»  and  there  is  heat  and  ex- 
pansion; in  the  spasmodic  cholera 
negatHe  galvanism  predominates,  and 
there  is  cold  and  contraction,  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  contraction 
is  merely  the  absence^of  expansion. 

6.  fThat  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  fliatara]  reaction  to  take  place  in 
spasmodic  cholera,  for  the  waste  of 
the  sezMm  and  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  cavities  paralyze  the  viscera. 

r  request  the  reader  of  the  above 
remarics"  not  to  consider  them  as  the 
pathology  of  this  epidemic,  but  merely 
as  hints  pointing  out  the  method  in 
which  the  disorder  ought  to  be  stu- 
died ;  a  complete  inquiry  would  em- 
brace nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in 
physiology,  much  morbid  anatomy, 
therapeutioe,  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 
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I  BBGRE-r  to  think  you  are  likely  to^ 
be  carried  away  with,  tyhat  I  shall 
call,   the   spirit  of  journalism.      A 
party  feeling  seems  to  penade   your 
comments  on  the  "  Central  Board/*' 
of  which  body  I  am  indeed  no  ad- 
vocate, for  their  labours  appear  to  me 
of  no  avail  to  the  public ;  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  where  you  have  found 
the  grounds  of  charging  them  with 
"  imbecility  t  duplicity,  vaccUlation,  p/md 
mendacity"     These  are   strong  and 
harsh  terms,   and  unless  you   can, 
and  do,  support  them  by  evidence*^ 
not  to  be  cavilled  at,  nor  controverted, 
let  me  ask,  if  their  omission  would  not 
be  more  graceful,  and  more  beneficial. 
I  pray  you,  as  you  value  the  charaoterv 
of  the  profession,  and  an  honourable 
existence  of  your  journal,  to  consider 
coolly  the  propriety  of  such  denuncia- 
tions.    If  by  such  a  course,  pater* 
nizing  too   well  with   the   style   of 
another  hebdomedal,  only  obnoxioua 
for  such  faults,  you  may  gain  some  ad* 
mirers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
will  lose  the  support  and  reboot  «f  vi 
others,  and  perhaps  in/oro  coMcienti^p 
your  own  self-esteem.     I  wiU*  n^^^ 
call  your  attention  to  the  real.ot^tot  1 
of  my  coimnunication,  the  pr^y-HJi!^ 
being  merely  incidental. 

During  a  residence  of  some  yjearst< 
in  a  West  India  island,  on  som/e  odi^* 
sions  I  found  my  patients,  labouXtt^  I 
under  intermittent  fever,  wotddneithet 
take  bark,  nor  arsenic;  quinine  having- 
hardly  reached  our  *' country*  q|iar«' 
ters."     In  several  such  cases  I  adiai«» 
nistered  successfully  a  deeoetioAfi^ 
unparched  coffee,  according  to.a»fof^> 
mula  to  be  found  in  a  paj»er  on  that 
subject  in  a  number  of  the  Edinhuxgk 
Medical   and  Swyical   Jtmrml'i  for 
1820,  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomson,  9I 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Valo,  Jamaica, 
Now,  I  wish  to  direct  experimipitalii^tiSa 
chemical,  %nd  pharmaceutical, -to  ai^ 
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ftMlyati  of  the  ooiFee  berry,  as  from 
Hm  9hof9t  het,  it  appears  to  me  not 
OBipvobable  that  tli^  investigatioas 
woM  be  crowned  with  the  discovery 
of  aome  principle,  similar  to  quinine 
or  dnehonine,  and  which  might  be 
deaoninaled  coiBne.  If  such  a  happy 
resoltshoald  arise  from  my  suggestion, 
our  oolomes  would  be  materially 
served,  as  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  would  lead  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  one  of  their  staple  ex- 
ports. Hoping  this  hint  may  be 
useful,  I  have  tie  honor  of  subscribing 
myadf. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Frbxsom. 
March  28,  1832. 
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To  the  EditwM  f^  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Okmtlembk, 

I  HAvs  been  a  constant  reader  of 
your  new  Journal  ever  since  its  com- 
mencement ;  I  admired  the  broad 
principles  of  independence  which  you 
gave  forth  to  the  world  in  your  pros- 
pectus ;  I  admired  still  more  the  bold 
tone  of  vigorous  impartiality  which 
was  so  conspicuous  in  your  first  four 
or  five  numbers ;  and,  more  than  all, 
I  admired  the  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical accuracy  wliich  you  displayed 
in  dispensing  the  various  prescriptions 
for  those  melancholy  lunatics,  yclept 
the  Members  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health. 

Out  uponthose  who  would  call  this 
the  age  of  improvement  and  reform, 
when,  in  the  very  heartof  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most 
scientific  bodies  in  England,  we  find 
a  set  of  men  who,  forsooth,  join  them- 
selves together  realizing  the  oldadage 

that— 

**  Birdf  of  a  feather  flock  together," 

and  forthwith  constituting  themselves 
into  *'  a  Oentrsl  Board  of  Health." 
Verily  it  is  high  time  that  all  this 
fisicical  "*tiflkirg  should  end ;   that 
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every  jackdaw  amongst  them  should 
cast  off  his  borrowed  plumes,  and 
every  scabby  sheep  be  sent  to  the 
Thames,  and  well  wiiahed  and  deans- 
ed  of  all  his  impurities. 

The  first  Board  of  Health,  consisting 
of  their  high  mightinesses  of  the  Col« 
lege  in  Pall  Midi,  was  bad  enough ; 
every  one  knew  it,  every  one  saw  it, 
and  every  one  cried  out  against  it,  and 
they  very  •wisely  retired  from  the 
public  gaze,  each  one,  like  a  wild 
beast,  to  his  den  again,  and  each  one 
pocketing  his  £125  of  the  public 
money,  for  doing  nothing  but  recom- 
mending cajeput  oil,  of  which  they 
knew  little  or  nothing,  for  the  cure  ci 
cho)fra,  of  which  they  certainly  knew 
less. 

When  thepresent  Central  Board  of 
Health  was  formed,  the  public,  and 
more  especially  the  members  of  the 
profession,  looked  forward  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  many  prophesies  and 
promises  which  had  been  made  by 
their  predecessors  in  office,  but  alas! 
in  vain;  days  andweeks  passed  by, but 
nothing  appeared  beyond  the  usual  de- 
cimal reports  of  cases  of  true  andfidse 
cholera — ^real  and  feigned  cholera^ 
cholera  and  speudo*cholera — till  all 
at  once  the  town  was  "  frightened 
from  its  propriety;"  the  bill  stickers, 
and  the  scissors-and-paste  gentry, 
were  set  to  work,  and  all  London, 
from  Limehouse  to  Chelsea,  and  firom 
Westminster  to  Highgate,  was  very 
soon  satisfied  that  "  looseness  of  the 
boweU  was  the  beginning  of  cholera." 
In  these  few  words  what  a  deal  was 
expressed — ^what  profound  research 
— what  depth  of  thought — what 
powerful  rhetoric — and,  as  a  bold  and 
happy  relief  to  all  this,  what  true  stu- 
pidity— what  April  ignorance — ^what 
besotted  simplicity  did  all  this  display. 
The  first  announcement  which  these 
worthies  made  to  the  world,  wto  by 
bringing  out  the  Cholera  Gazette, 
stamped  with  the  Royal  Anns,  and 
*'  published  by  authority."  I  confess 
that  my  hopes  were  raised  when  I 
first  heard  the  sound  of  this  flourish  ; 
there  was  great  room  for  good  to  be 
done.    Many  of  the  phenomena  of 
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ebolerli  IC?  i^e^  ^ver  ^wts  ohcjfteM) 
Mfere'as'yet  butknperfectlyktiownto 
many  of  the  members  of  the  profeesion 
resicfoig  at'  a  (fifltance  from  those 
places  t^here '  the  diseafie  had  »hewii 
iteelf,  and  here  was  a  publication 
ivhicli  would  tend  greatly  to  epread 
and  diffuse  that  knowledge;  her^ 
was  a  field-  of  enquiry  open  to  all ; 
but  all  these  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
all  these  anticipations  were  unrealized, 
when  the  first  number  made  its  ap- 
peamnce  ;  the  succeeding  numbers 
jiate  not  very  much  improved  upon  it, 
and  so  far  from  its  being  the  vehicle  for 
difi\ising  facts  relative  to  the  pheno- 
•mena  of  the  disease  among  the  profes- 
aion;  ^is  very  clever  hebdomadakhaa 
deg^erated  into  an  engine  pufi;  where- 
with to  bolster  up  its  patrons,  and  to 
remind  the  public  every  fortnight  that 
iliere  are  a  set  of  beings,  stylingthem- 
selves  the  Central  Board  of  Health, 
who  put  forth,  through  Mri  Highley 
theirpublisherjthis  precious  document 
to  the  public.  VerUy,  they  and  their 
book  shew  a  plentiful  lack  of  that  ne- 
cessary article  termed  common  sense. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  many  of 
your  readers  were  you  to  publish  the 
names  of  tiieee  Central  Bdrd  gentry, 
for,  to  many  (unfortunately  I  am  sure) 
the  brightness  of  their  names  is  hid 
under  a  bushel. 

The  public,  it  is  plain,  place  no  re<* 
Ksfaco  on  what  they  say,  or  on  the 
eurativ<e  means  (?)  which  they  re- 
cotiimendi  and  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  profession  are, 
by  this  time»  heartily  disgusted  with 
tkiir*  eonAimmate  ignorance,  hypo- 
txiHf,  md  stupidity.  If  they  could 
Y«tire  'fh)«k  the  public  gaze  to  their 
ami  private  cirdles,  I  am  sure  they 
wodld ;  but  they  have  advanced  too 
f»  tei  tie^de,  without  incurring  the 
well-meritefl  contempt  and  disgrace 
of  all  who  think  uprightly,  justly, 
and  homestly. 

It  wUl  thds'  appear  plain  to  all  your 
Teaders,  that  neither  of  the  Boards 
of  Health  hithiertb  established  by  go- 
vernment haveb^en  fbrmed  of  persons 
competent  to  dischai^  tlie  public 
^atij^a   impoded'  upon   them,  .^e 


pieee^<  BeaM  of  Hatilh  J  JNil^>idfe 
shewniOttpAtJio^  <etfmief»t«i^9»/erf 
A  day  ionger.  Such  zbeing  ,  the .  dMHb 
and  sqdi  unfevtunnto^aotsaa;! bav# 
stated,  being*  beyeoddfepaW^  X  ivpuld 
suggest  end  propose,  i/«a/  mmeetimjf  ^ 
the  members  ef  ,thM.  f^efesfiioHu-u^ 
London,  be  called  ^  (hat  u  meetinst,  be 
held,  and  a  petition  drawn  up<4ndprt^ 
sented  to  the  honarabie  miember^  qf  hia 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  praying  thai 
they  will  dissolve  the  preaeni  Central 
Board  qf  Healthy  and  forthwith  Jorm 
another,  composed  qf  such  clever  and 
talented  members  of  the  profesMfim  as 
have  seen  the  disease  in^IndiOi  Russia, 
and  Poland,  who  are  well  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it8  nature  (md  sftmp" 
toms,  and  who,  more  than  all,  are  cai- 
pable  of  distinguishing  Indian  or  Rua- 
sian  cholera  from  Maiy-le-bone  cho- 
lera, (save  the  mark  ?)  and  whq  do 
not  stick  up  placards  prohibiting  their 
professional  brethrenfrom  seeing  cases 
when  they  occur.  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  a  blot  on  their  reputation,  a 
scar  on  their  character,  a  festering 
sore  on  their  professional  respeota- 
bility,  and  on  their  chamcters  as  gen- 
tlemen, which  will  never  heal,  never 
granulate,  and  never  unite  by  the  first 
intention. 

I  will  leave  this  subject  now  (pro 
tempore)  in  the  hands  of  your  readers. 
If  the  members  of  our  profession  act 
as  they  ought  to  act  in  this  critical 
emergency — if  they  know  that  union 
is  strengtli — if  they  perform  that  duty 
which  every  enlightened  member  of 
society  expects  t£ey  will  perfiwm*— 
they  will  come  boldly  forwai?d  aad 
assert  those  rights  of  independence 
and  freedom  to  whidb  etery  man  is 
bom ;  they  will  be  the  fint  to  stand 
forth  in  support  of  that  system  of 
moml  regeneration  and  ifeform 
tiiroughout  the  professiDn,  tibe  very 
fint  step  to  which/  in  the  present 
tim^,  is  the  dissolution  of  the  preient 
Central  Baaid  of  Healtbi  and  U^e  \xt^^ 
mediate  establishment  of.  another 
based  upon  firmer,  jui(ter»-  Xnw,  and 
more  h^uMrableand  equiteble  princi- 
ples, one  that  shall  command  the 
Teapect  and  esteem  of  llie  pHbUe  bgr 
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exwiMari:  k'ttlid}  ukml  ottitraliifedl 
its  i»ti^\«f«rlAie  geneitd  ophuoH, 
ttiMl  Semite  th^enthorimnwdkiley  ttnd 
IHi}tidl7''MMV9fenili(m-itf:0Ter3r  ptofefr* 
akMiiiimitftathekiiigdbm;  andivlM, 
what  th«ft  labotus  shall  end*  iraU 
retirer  beMfig  with  tlienr  th6  fiiankfl 
8Xid^  ^tHude  of  everf  upright  and 
honektfaaVi  ibr  their  jtMt  and  noUe 
excMimiB  in  a  eaase  sacred  to  the 
trtie^  interests  of  humanity. 

'  I  trudt  that  you  will  excuse  my 
having  treei^asMd  so  ftur  on  your  va^ 
hutble  piiges,  but  the  subject  la  one 
demandihg  prompt  and  immediate 
att^dsion,  and  this  I  am  sure  it  will 
rece^re  at  your  hands.  Should  some 
measures  be  not  forthwith  taken  to 
remove  the  present  rank  offence,  I 
HbaA  irrite  again  on  the  subject.  ' 

DXLTA. 

P:S.  I  will  send  you  a  few  remarks 
bA  Dr.  Leotiard  8tewart*s  address  to 
the  public  next  week. 


atimm»'»*       »       liwlKI 


mSOLBNCB  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

"  SimUefl  fhoilibui  gaudent." 


Gross  In$ult  offered  to  Professor  Lisars 
for  being  c  Non^contagionist. 

Tub  Edinburgh  Board  of  Health, 
being  a  legitimate  deseeadent  of  that 
ffareAt  of  alarm  and  mischief,  the 
Central  Board  of  London,  has  offered, 
on  t^e  29  th  ult.,  the  grossest  insult 
tlMit  any  dog  in  office  could  be  guilty 
of,  to  one  <^  the  most  scientific,  and 
decidedly  the  most  independent  Profes* 
sor  of  Sodtknd,  which  has  as  yet  been 
attempted,  by  those  ridiculous  bodies 
which  haTe  been  most  injudiciously 
and  un^visely  placed  by  the  govern- 
meni  over  the  whole  profession,  and 
which  are  empowered  to  pbiy  their 
fantft:^^  trickH  by  the  aid  c^  law  and 
constables.  We  dare  not  venture 
to  oommeat  upon  the  following  gross 
and  insolent  breach  of  conunoo  pa4ite- 
nes^,  but  must  observe,  that  Lord 
Hope,  tlie  Pte«ident  of  the  Board  in 


qnefltiflu,  di9plfty«cl  nch  w  vbtnse* 
nese>of  iHtiqUeat  aa.can  admit  of  but 
cue  eiltalanaiBOB..andthat  i&  ^at  ha  is 
a  aesloiiawoiah^jier  "  of  theporweia 
tiial  be,"  and  haiialMeneye  A>n. those 
magnilii^ent  gifta  vemaouUrly  desig- 
nated lomvea  and  ^hes,  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  He 
has  certainly  di^layed  great  loyalty 
end  dutiful  attachment  to  the  present 
administration,  and  is  therefore  enti- 
tled to  immediate  promotion  for  his 
«eal  and  insolence  in  the  di£[usion  of 
the  alarm  with  respect  to  cholera. 
We  copy  the  subjoined  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Mdboume,  from  an 
Edinburgh  newspaper  of  Saturday, 
dlat  uit, : — ^Mr.  lizars  sayB,«*« 

**  In  compliance  with  this  requeat, 
and  without  the  slightest  eommani*- 
cation  of  the  purpose  for  which  I  was 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Board^^presuming,  indeed,  from  the 
eiroumstance  ef  my  being  one  of  the 
medical  officers  whom  the  Board  had 
requested  to  do  duty  in  one  of  the 
cholera  hospitals  in  town,  that  the 
object  was  one  of  prof essional  oon- 
sultation — and  feeling  that,  as  Pro- 
fessorof  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  Board  might  have 
thought  fit  to  oonfer  with  mya  on  the 
ob}ects  of  their  institution,  1  attended 
at  the  time  appointed,  without  the 
slightest  anticipation  oi  the  cinmm- 
•lances  which  oocuired»  The  inore 
prominent  of  these  I  ahaU  now>  de- 
tail for  yoor  Lordship's  infiirmatioB. 

"  When  I  entered  the  room  in  the 
Council  Chamber  where  the^  Board  of 
Health  meets»  I  found  the  Lwd  Rre- 
sident  (Hope)  in  the  chair,  and  ab<Hit 
fifteen  other  persons,  medical  and 
non-medical,  in  deliberation.  I  had 
scarcely  taken  a  seat  wbetf  his  hoBoi* 
ship,  holding  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet 
which  I  published  last  week,  i(tbe  re- 
sult of  much  personal  and  prgfessional 
laboiurand  anxiety),  without  any  iaa« 
nifestation  even  of  common  courtesy, 
interrogated  me,  in  an  overbearing 
and  inquisitorial  tone^  if  I  wasr  Ihe 
antiior  of  that  pam^et  ?  On  seeing 
it,  I  said  I  was.  His  Lordship  im- 
mediately, addressing  me  as  if  I  had 
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beep-  K\<kkn'tA)i3t^i}ikr  aiysu^nnihal 
oturti  Baid:faeiidd  asv^r  itead  &'mcfe 
impniid^iit^iikfUuiaantary/ftiift^ 

subtmt^dift  to  du^iSoliditer^Geilexiai; 
thabhe  dklYMlt.kzniw^wiHU;ftihat*g^ 
Hardui  iwMsd)^  {.  bdt  tktt,  -were  he 
(tkfrliOlrd  Ereaideiit)  Lord  Advocate 
ai^ihftihad  omoalverai/Jie  trould  ban^ 
iildioted  I  me'  bc6ive  *  the  Justioiaiy 
CkNivt;  to  hofiwer  at  the  bar  ofmy 
cxnataf^  fot^tfaeiniammabory  language 
<»ii4|aias4  in  cl  paragn^h  vrtdch  he 
ttwn  readv"^ j 

'^  I  ivnUl  not,  my  Ix)rd,  incumber 
tihiaiat«(ieaB&Dti -with. a  detail  of  all  the 
contumelious  and  unwarrantable  ob» 
aervdtianB  Tt^hich  this  high  func- 
tibHaiy  teade  ;  but  k  would  be  dero- 
gatocy  to  my  profeaaional  situation, 
flnd  ':d%iading  to  my  feelings  as  a 
prirkbi  gentleman*  if  I  did  not  inform 
y oiir: 'L&dsfaq)  and  the  public,  that 
Idle  Lord  President,  as  Chairman  of 
the>fioasd  of  Health  in  Edinburgh, 
toolf  upon  him  to  say  to  me,  in  the 
aifldienee  «f  the  other  members  of  that 
Board,  that,  in  reference  to  certain 
passages  which  he  read  from  my  pub* 
lication,  *'  no  wum  of  common  sense 
wotddbMx»  written  them — no  man  but 
a  blackhead  J'  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  in  my  attempts  to  explain  my 
Ifwiymen^ng  I  waa  always  rudely  in- 
tdmpted  by  his  Lordship, 

•it.'Altirangh' quite  imprepared  for 
aufkiamdepiion,  I  kept  my  temper, 
imdjrspeUad  aome  imputations  which 
he3p:va4fi»>hy.explaiiUBg  the  passages 
fdladad'tbiiiaauch  a  manner  as  to 
Bhtiwjt^at;hia>Liordship's  impressions 

n  t'    '  iiiVMh:;)'"  -  .  ~ — 

•-  *  r\W  rj^surfec^ionists  of  this  city,  about 
twelve  in  humT6er,  have  escaped  the  disease, 
with  {H}i'ffik<xpl\M  if(  one,  whrt,  fmvra^  re* 
cMMf  4di^«hat«;Df  itiis  booty  of  one  !body  on 
a,,7»e9i^Y.J  k^ildriiUfing  9ad  debauching 
until  th^,  foUowinff  Thursday,  when  he  was 
aUaclced,wtm'chpiera',  and  died.  The  Tnes- 
d^  e()n^bl«{ki'  iJb€  fifth  wevk  from  the  'first 
1(oUytiitHldhliui>  Ml  .diaKHtBrred  of  choiect, 
andiiie/  pK^pCo^ed.  ,tfl  haw  n'md  »ix  during 
th^t  ihinG.  Ml  \]\9  whil?  he  was  leadinjj  a 
mosPiiebaviched" '  lifo,  bnd  troubled  with 
diarfli^ii';  •aTid/<)ii"it»q[u«ty;  I'fiftd  that  ti* 
medical  iCiaUat;  -upwtat^  tif  a  bnndred  of 
whom.  ^n^S,  We jheea  dii^^cting,  ■  cbol^m 
hodies.  has  becn.apecteu. 


-^priit^  mttsiiy  <  mtil^  'pnfdaDOfpbgonrd. 
4nlf»&flrticaba\<  Ms*  hoiSiMipJTeSmini; 
ih'i  pttttage,'^  IsaidKihktntr^apialnM: 
iUiberal  lAsftendon  oii^  ItQl'  >  IlkelmeAiofl^ 
laembefv  of  ^  dtetfidinboii^h  Boaddiqf 
health.:*  I'  !t61di  hna^itlatul  i>ltore 
aiDaded  to  whfib  S'iiafl  iriiti^sMiii^ 
llie  Meditenanean;):  pdhrtictldirilyiwai; 
Malta  and  Gibnlianji^ndfltliatl  Was 
oonvineed,  fhnn  Wltat<J  lf:l<ewo6fafB 
own  dispotitioii',  tf  Iteihad^^di^itn^sstd 
tiie  same  miseries  whioh  iLtindr hi 
would  have  written  whiit  I  Uadldbni^, 
to  stifle  the  demon  (lis  'k>  do^tttn^) 
contagion — ^that  I  alluded  tb  ho  tpttrtiL 
ctdar  individual-*-and  tthati  df  l)thi 
passage  touched  or  ga^e>:oflbncb(t(i 
^y  indiTidual  of  that  Board*,  *  •!  >'f^ 
gretted  it* 

'\His  Lordship,  howeti«v, 
in  asserting,  that,  by  expressiag'iay 
views  on  the  subject  of  ctotsigidni  i 
had  written  ^o/el^  with  the  dlib'>df 
attacking  the  medical  men  61'  the 
Edinburgh  Board.  I  replied,-  thkt^I 
had  written  the  work  solely  to  iXta^i 
trate  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
that  contagion  was  an  incidental  topi^i 
resulting  ham  that  and  my  anatomical 
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*  The  medical  man  who  conscienttotL$}u 
believes  in  the  contagious'  nature  of  thls'tipl^ 
palling  disease,  caanot  petforni'  bbndatai 
zealously  or  eflTecluaUy.,  ^R  \^9^y  fA9FtA|f 
and,  in  this  enlightened  a^e,  tiQ  knows, ^{la 
no  spell  or  charm  can  ^jnaratll^e  hnn  froi 
the  demon,  contagion.  f{e=  Ideics  -iir4if''an 
trassiendy  upon  the  dying  wrettfli^iifraiUib4| 
under  the  agonies  of  the  disea&o^t"^,^  Jofjlcf^ 
^"-        '  rushes  th  *'    ' 

y  his  terrifl 

ly  grapfplrnc^  with.  #i^'  r»tf; 
wresting  the  hapless  vfiBtini  fiEVtsLihis  -^n^k 
I  have  witnessed  many  a  contagionist  medi- 
cal man  feeling  the  skin  and  pulse  of  the  pa> 
tient  with  gloves  on  Ms  hands,  a  hantfklf^ 
chief  over  his  tnonth,  and  a  seeM  bott%  ifi 
his  nose,  and  slopping  a^  short  a  thn^A^'pt^ii. 
sible  with  him.  To  do  justice  t^  a  ehtflefii 
patient,  the  medical  sttenda^it  itinstlr^tfiti 
withhimfor  an  hour  or  two,  atid  puVhbbSm 
hand  to  the  work. '  Ciin  the  eotiUt^kym'it  4^ 
so  7  I  reply.  No.  On  this  potnt  Oi«enhb^ 
thus  observes  :-^"  We  dust  take  a  tetidffU' 
part  in  the  admmistrAtlon  'e^f  r^edMSk  'We 
must  direct,  snperirttebd,  aflnf^'alsisC  VK'^kW: 
We  mufet  be  eoment  to  petf onlf  AM '  iMrty<^ 
part  of  tlie  physician^  tAit  of  pi^ipaft  d^t^so 
also,  perhaps  for  many  h6uiV  coMfinadM:^.** 

The  ^ii^iis  KaUaks^  Tdsfding  an  ^  'the 
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i«gical)Ti^ir^ll»d  unl  beieto  >cflflRi9b(l- 
jntaiRbjntiAeicfaldbiUefl  FmCesaor  Peib- 
ipecjkuiof  > AlotUp^en'  aa  stated.  i»  my 
tprjbiBici^i  d^uMi»i:\6b90lansiioJia.  xtsvw 
-wMd  baReiibean'  {published.,  l.itih 
t^iJoed^i/Eiltis  ILordkhipiliad  mad  tbe 
fCLin{ikki);>i  t  Hf  amiwered  thath^  hadi 
foui  Iffet^iibdithati  could  not  belienre 
iKi  from  tbfe  |)iftt«l  a&d  isolated  ex<* 
Itani0l&iwlii<ih:  he^l&ad  bvougfat  forward. 
i,  iafonfeieid  hia  Lordship,  in  paxticular, 
timti>I)alliided».iioli  to  tbe  Edinburgh 
jBoinliiOf  UeaMi,  but  to  the  Central 
finsff^rof  (Heaillh  in, London  ;  but  his 
lArdahipu^.in  despite,  of  the  printed 
bD^nil^ft  and  ol  my  disclamation, 
aweltc^dii  ■  iii{ith'.the  noat  domiikeering 
and  authoritative  dogmatism,  that  all 
Ubaiitwrittonwaafor  the.  purpose  of 
fftafeii^  odium  on  tiie  medical  depart* 
tpLteoi'joi  the  Edinburgh  Board  of 
Health.  His  Lordship  asked  if  I 
vtiuld  dfwdbim  any  intention  of  at- 
taiddngihe  medical  members  of  the 
Beard.  I  said  I  could  have  no  objec« 
tion  to  do  so,  and  I  redeemed  my 
pkdge  last  night  by  writing  to  the 
Iitf)rd  Pimdent  a  letter  which  is  hereto 
subjoined. 

•'  I  do  not  pretend,  my  Lord,  to  be 
able  to  give  such  a  detail  of  this  con- 
teenee  aa  wnnild  convey  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  assumption  of  this  Presi" 
dpU  'in  the  Edinburgh  Board,  of 
}}j^s)t\^  Neither  will  I  here  state 
tlK  Bsbsidiary  and  parasitical  remarks 
Whiefc  'Were'  toBde  during  the  sederunt 
l^y  j^me  individuals,  medical  and 
D/W-mediQiJ,  upon  this  occasion.  The 
Ittbter  sretoo  insignificant  for  notice 


banks  of  the  Ural,  have  a  very  effectual 
IDO^  of  pwUyipg  ibeir.  camps,  and  extin* 
gyii^hiftg  contagious  diseases  in  the  bud,  viz* 
Hy  in^niXy  alaodoning  their  sick  to  the  grim 
tyian^  De^t|>,«nd  moviPff  off  to  a  disUoce 
^f  iiflyiOK  i^%\y  miles»  The  iohabitaiits  of 
lliejPftlyDeiiaa  Islands;  ^UBosuffering  uuder 
awkliew*.  PIW«  Pftrticwlarly  >f  they  consider 
tl^idi^s^  irjemediabley  Femove  the  sufferer 
to  a  §e|israto  teat*,  where  he  perishes  from 
pB%lp^\^.iOtA^  desiMJch  him  with  Iheif 
cl«b9l9j^«pfar»«  SA^  BV9^  bury  him  alive. 
lA»k»A«^w^m««'«iv»lJ»ed?  . 
'  {HN&i  psAsaga  his  lordsiiip  appued  as 
aHjjdiM  to  lUba  m9di«al  lsea.of  the  S^n- 
burgh  Board.]    - 


Inithfieipladei  tfilitIidl»miU>fiiiBpor- 
tenoei'  thair  lyoufl  iLo^'dsfa^^'^asi  the 
organ  iofgoFBrtunent^tshQiild;  be  inr- 
ibrtned  that  the  [EAtibM^ghfiaard  of 
JESeakhhaa  iookatitufcedt.iilisal£iint6i'a 
ocfurtrof  aEitieiBm/inimatteri.>€if  mfedical 
Bcienoef"— (the  Lord  Prdsidevtrofthe 
Court  of  Saaskm  > being  bSi^ieme 
Judge)**-that  it  am&gBliea  itoitBdia 
power  of  summfnuk)^  bfifore  it  i  the 
author  of  a  work,  devoted  to  ipiveatiL 
gations  of  a  purely  kaedical  character^ 
and  that  it  presumcjs  .to  xequite  peii* 
lous  and  laborious  researches  r  andd 
the  scenes  of  diseaae  aad.di^atfa,!  with 
an  arbitary  and  unwarxanlauble. .  doom 

of  reprobation.  'ij  " 

,  "I  have  not  been  able,  my  Lord, 
to  discover  any  legal  autkorityjiiiihiM 
Board  to  assume  such.  panire]?au  ilf 
there  be  any  such  sanction.*  it  ds  «&- 
known  to  me;  and,  indeed^  I  faelieT^ 
that  at  this  moment  the  BofeLrd-  of 
Health  in  Edinbuigh*  to'  imhcbir.sa 
some  of  their  exertions  I  hanre  dlieer^ 
fully  given  my  humble  aid  as.  a  -fvo* 
fessional  auxUiary,  have  asever  -pro* 
mulgated  to  the  Ueges  any  intelligible 
information  with  jregard  '  to  ihitaj 
powers  and  their  duties.  Thfiisooner 
that  they  do  so  the  better  lar  thdr 
own  honour  and  the  satis£Eicti6i^  of  the 
public.  ''•■' 

"  I  cannot,  however,  allow  myBetf 
to  suppose  that  the  legislature  Qvez^ 
ecutive  of  this  country  haflrdiby  ttay 
acts,  conferred  upon  any  .of  aarJjkftmk 
Boards  of  Health,  composed  qs  (they 
are  of  legal  functionaries,  «ler^v  pm^ 
voBts,  bcolies,  deacons, -andtbhnkeiiE^ 
with  a  sprinkling  of  niedicid  gentUt 
men,  any  power  of  interdictinff  the 
investigations  of  medical  sAeiice,  or 
oi  stifling  the  publication  of  r^earchej^ 
and  experiments whioh  are  daksilated^ 
however  feebly,  to  tiirow  Kght  upon 
one  of  the  darkest  and  deepest  sub- 
jects that  ever  was  submitted  to  the 
inquiry  of  mankind;  and  which,  by 
the  terrors  that  it  has  recently  shed 
over  the  world,  has  acquired  a  pecu- 
liar claim  to  the  unfetterred  and  zea- 
lous investigations  of  science,  guided 
by  humanity.  Such  inquiries,  and 
such  publici^to  their  results,  ve  not 
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to  be  tb^Bonei  hy  ftay-  BcKurds  of 
Health  in  any  quarter  of  the  British 
domiaiofts. 

••Allow  me,  my  Lord,  beftwe  I 
fsoneludc,  to  inform  you  that  the 
Essay  whieh  haa  attracted  the  high 
animadversion  of  the  Lord  President, 
was  seTeral  weeks  ago  read  by  me  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
this  City ;  that  at  a  very  numerous 
meeting  of  that  body,  at  which  Dr. 
Abercrombie  presided,  and  Drs.  Alli- 
son, Gregory,  and  other  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Board  of  Health  were 
present,  I  received  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  that  Society  for  this  same 
Essay;  and  that  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  it  was  afterwards  held  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  its  topics/ 
on  which  occasion  not  one  of  these 
eminent  persons  discovered  those 
heresies  and  abominations  which  by 
their  apparent  sympathy,  yesterday, 
with  the  Lord  President,  they  leave 
it  to  be  inferred  they  condemn.  I 
submitted  my  work  to  the  medical 
profession — not  to  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  the  Edin- 
burgh Board  of  Health,  whose  com- 
petency to  decide  upon  its  merits  I 
utterly  repudiate  and  despise.  Ne 
9Utor  ultra  crepidam. 

I  subjoin  the  correspondence  which 
I  had  last  night  with  the  Chairman 
ind  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 
John  Lizars. 

March  dO«  1832. 

MEDICAL    REFORM. 

It  afibrds  us  much  pleasure  to  record 
the  foUowing  petition,  which  ema- 
nates  from  one  of  the  Irish  provinces, 
and  sets  a  glorious  example  to  the 
profession  in  England  and  Scotland. 
We  trust,  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  legally  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  in  the 
diff^ent  sections  of  this  empire,  will 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges  in 
every  part  of  their  common  coua* 
try:— 


MEDICAL  PROVBSSIOM. 
The  li^bmnip  pctildiia  hmt-  basn 
ferwardsd  to  tiie  Ri^it  Hoot.  £*  0« 
Stanley,    for    praaentatinn    m  -thfl 
Houaa  of  Comauina  v 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia^ 
ment  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned 
Physicians  and  Surgeons*  of  tho 
County  of  Down. 

Humbly  Sheweth, 

That,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Ml 
year  of  his  late  Majesty,  Gfeo.  HL 
oh.  20,  sec.  4,  candidates  for  tha  ri- 
tttlition  of  surgeon  to  county  infirma^ 
ries,  in  Ireland,  are  required  to  pro«' 
duce  testimonials  of  having  sorwd 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  and 
of  being  licentiates  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Ireland.*— 
That,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  7th 
Gkorge  III.,  ch.  8.  sec.  3,  a  similar 
privilege  is  given  to  the  King's  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  in 
Ireland. — ^That,  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  d6th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  9,  sec.  8,  the 
same  privilege  to  the  licentiates  of  the 
Dublin  College  oif  Surgeons  is  again 
stated,  viz.,  of  their  alone  being  elU 
gible  to  fill  the  situation  of  surgeon 
to  a  county  infirmary,  or  hospital,  in 
Ireland. — ^That,  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  47th  George  III.  ch.  60,  see.  1» 
this  restrictive  principle  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  hospitals  to  be  estafclisked 
in  counties  of  dties  and  conntSeS  of 
towns. 

That  your  petitioners,  eonslituthig 
a  portion  of  the  practitioners  in  t^ 
county  of  Down,  chiefly  hold  their 
medical  and  surgical  teabmoniabi  horn 
English  and  Scotch  colleges;  and  ore, 
therefore,  by  the  above  acts,  ren« 
dered  ineligible  to  hold  pertain  hos- 
pital situations  in  Ireland;  tvhile  in 
England  and  Scotland,  membei^'of 
the  Dublin  QtlHages  have  exactly  si- 
milar rights  atid  privileges  as  the 
members  of  the  colleges  of  those 
parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
That  your  petitioners  are  anicious  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  Honomable 
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House  to  tiie  bijarious^efleott  of  ex- 
•innive  pvi^oleges,  ib  naraowiog  the 
^pbere  from  wfaioh  men  are  to  be 
ekosen  to  fill  the  miportant  sittntions 
before  mentioned ;  foritmuat  be  al« 
lowed,  that  the  wider  the  field  of 
competition,  the  greater  the  probability 
of  efficient  practitioners  being  se- 
lected,  and  oi  talent  being  rewarded. 

That  the  Licentiates  of  the  Royal 
Ck)llege  of  Surgeona  in  Dublin,  prac- 
tising throughout  Ireland,  being  very 
limited  in  number,  compared  with  the 
great  body  of  the  profession ;  and  the 
n^nibers  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  practising  out 
of  Dublin,  being  yet  more  limited, 
the  monopoly  must,  consequently, 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  many.  That  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
your  Honourable  House,  published 
July,  18dO,  Section  County  Infirma-* 
lies,  recites,  viz. — "la  consolidating 
the^e  acts,  it  will  be  useful  to  repeal 
a  species  of  monopoly  created  under 
the  7th  Geo.  III.  ch.  8,  sec.  3,  which 
limits  the  appointment  of  physicians 
to  persons  examined  and  certified  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
ekaa  in  Ireland.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  wider  the  circle  from 
which  candidates  may  be  chosen,  the 
betttf  is  the  chance  of  obtaining  me- 
litoffioiu  public  servants.  No  ade- 
quaile  groundi  can  be  stated  for  an 
adherence  to  a  rule  which  excludes, 
from  County  Hospitals  in  Ireland, 
persons  duly  qualified  as  graduates  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  or 
who  shall,  in  other  establishments, 
hare  obtained  a  liberal  professional 
education.  That  during  the  last  Ses- 
sioB  of  Parliament,  the  Chief  Secre* 
tary  for  Ireland  gave  notice  of  a  bilU 
founded  on  the  said  report,  and  in- 
cluding within  its  proTisions,  a  re- 
peal of  the  monopolies  of  which  your 
petitioners  complain. 

In  conclusion,  your  petitioners  ear- 
nestly pray,  that  your  Honourable 
House  will,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  t^e  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  enacting,  that  graduates 
in  mediciftf!»  of  aU  British  colleges. 


Yhall  b»  .equally  eUgiUe  to  afl  aitua* 
tions  to  be  filled  by  physiciatis-^and. 
in  like  manner,  that  members  or  li- 
centiates of  all  British  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  hie  Majesty's  army  or 
navy,  or  all  perswis  qualified  as  aur*- 
geons  of  the  army  and  navy,  shall  be 
eligible  to  aU  situations  to  be  filled 
by  Surgeons. — ^And  your  Petitioners, 
as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 

[Signed  by  forty  medieal  maa  of 
the  county. 

I 

i^ii^anM<lruaa^^uraiml9otinMU 

Aprilltk. 


PROFESSOR  GREEN  AND  HIS  LEC- 
TURES AGAIN. 

It  is  '^ith  no  small  share  of  reluol* 
ance,  that  we,  once  more,  recur  to 
a  matter,  which  may  seem  too  much 
of  a  personal  nature ;  we  meaii  the 
afiair  between  ourselves  and  Mr* 
Green,  of  King's  College.  But  the 
strange  and  wayward  temper  of  Mr. 
Green,  has  forced  him  again  on  ovr 
attention,  and  so  far  as  that  gentle* 
man  and  ourselves  are  concezned,  wo 
should  wiUingly  have  avoided  any  imv 
ther  notice  of  him,  did  we  not  feel 
that  his  conduct  towards  this  Journal^ 
viewed  in  all  its  parts,  and  tafceti  in 
connection  with  his  most  reoent  acts, 
presents  a  memoiable  laieon  of  moral 
instruction,  such  as  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  rising  generation  to  contem* 
plate. 

Our  readers  will  not  soon  forget 
the  very  precipitate  and  unjustifiable 
charge,  which  Mr,  Green  lately 
made  upon  thie  joamal,  in  the  theatre 
of  King's  CoUege.  We  are  sure, 
lil^ewise,  that  they  will  have  borne  ia 


die 


Mr.  Ofefii*mtld^^i^^titn$*^ik. 


^¥^  defitsd'Att-.  ®re«»^^e  ridiciul^jd 
'6isi^UgUty>pi^6t^ioti^;  «&d  WetiM 
-Eftriia  -tiid^  f ittfe  bi  thte  'pf bfesskJii  *nd 
tte%te-ldi  'Aafc  irad/  tlglrt  (A  publica- 
^tidft  -i^Wchl  -w^  might  have  surreli- 
<4elCcd"'twr  61  'personal  courtesy  to 
lite; '\vould  then  be  fully  acted  on, 
isihe^^aUl  isotives  lor  the  exercise  of 
tjbttftesyon  onr  part,  were  foolishly 
^dSfe^tod'by  himself.     It  was  on  the 


•  ^e«iBiiaidulr'pye86itt)!a(iHaitt>eyfMiM*jr 
rfor'the  l9impldM«l]diiultefdl(ipiiipk>aB(!of 
bTiiiging  >ab)0fil{  ^tbet  'tieeisiDii  i»fiia 
qu^tioa  of^  great  ifiktMild  impodt- 

Joumxd,  "NO;  2<  jk  5&  *'j))')'jmi  ov<u: 
With  the  «miiiileriiin;l^wii&ehifve 
continued  to  wcte  mj^oau  ttteo  plddges 
here  recoided,  the  Teaddr  1^  :fdreaiJy 
wen  acquainted.  Krom  fv^ek  b)  M^edk 
we  published  Mr;  Qveexk'wdexstmi&i, 
until  we  were  Mly  satisfiepiblliftl  me 
had  laid  an  adequate  "foaqdaftioh  to 
i€th  dtty  G^  February  last,  that  Mr.  ^  enable  our  adveisaiy  tOrcany-iniD 
'ferdet(<|nit'to<^,  in  the  presence  <>f     effect  tiiose  pompons  demanDiatsans, 

which,  in  aa  evil  hoar,  heh^  rdq- 
tured  to  deliver.  At  the  veryiinitet 
we  stated,  that  it  was  net  loriTtbe 
purpose  of  edifying  our  readers  r  with 
those  discourses,  that  we  determined 
on  publishing  them ;  no,  oar  pni;^Q&e, 
as  we  expressly  said,  was  to  provoke' 
Mr.  Green  to  a  legal  disoiassien  re- 
specting a  g^eat  puWc  .*  i%ht,  >  aood 
that  object  gained,  we  gavis'  wasridhg, 
that  in  future  we  8houi:d.ileatte  -tiUe 
lecturer  to  the  undisturbed  vx^ifjmoBt 
of  that  solitude,  fbr  w&ich)  weitsin- 
cerely  hope,  for  Ins  pwn^sadoe^  Jtioiat 
his  predilection  will  he<lastBBgu>  idut 
now  the  plot  1hi6locn»44«^^<i<0nKti 
sawhislectoitis  go  fortiiitdttfae  woM. 
m  the  choicest  ptint,  Just'aitf  ifi'ia. 
stead  of  opposivg,' he^ihiidvaetnaUy 
aided  and  abetted  the'  pnM|it^atibn 
of  his  disoourser.  >  Whdt  coumeidid 
lie  ipursue?  Djd  hb  not  tirtHiri^ 
•fush  totiliepounoil*«iiamb^tof>Kiii|^^ 
CoUegfe,  and  thete  i-ereid  th^  itaSqith- 
tbuli  tireason' ' which >' Ulad  /^Mim -oom>- 
xtuttid '  agaiiist  -  hhal  iAndi  >  di^  -not 
the  council  rise  in  indignation;*  and 


^%ti&  ati^on&hed  pupils,  that  insulting 
^  lfad&kidb't)3^'Whidh;  it  must  mortify  hhn 
'^^V'M'thftAk;  was  only  treated  with 
l^ugfatei-,  a*  many  a  brutum  fulmen 
ti^oi'eiit'liiEur  been.     In  the  Journal 
iwMch'  iitfoMiately  succeeded,  (tiiat 
*^df^^6(Btttirdtfy,  1 1th  February)  we  de- 
^^fcto^d'thei  course  which  he  had  re- 
-WSllfed'tb^  pursufe.    To  show  to  our 
^t^tidmti  that«h«re  eouldbe  no  ground 
'iiSl^Miirfi&diltstanding  our  expressicms, 
(^i'Jre«B<^  df  their  ambiguity,    we 
r«h«U^ifidk^  ihj»  liberty  of  transcribing 
i>tlle^)vitodi{'tbefmdelves  of  our  declara- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  many  of  our 
|ureaent(i:e^derp^  who  we  fear,  are  still 
bi||]^te  tchpro^nre  our  early  numbers. 
ot  .«niW'«ilhaviB"'no  hesitaidon  in  pw- 
^ciaimiii^"i't!-to  fee  our  intention  to 

Jf^V^VA^^j^P  f^fi^Q^^  of  his  ostenta- 
-iaAnm  Idireats^  his  "lectures  in  such 
^'btiai'iiil^fc* 'ai  i^eVcnsistent  with  our 
.vJpA!^if?ftMf  fe^t  ift  due  tp  Mr^  Green- ' 
'in  'vWe challenge  hlim  then,  to  make 
'^oid'hii  thrfeat^ :  we  giv^'him  notic'e, 
*hat  n^Ji.iyp^f:;,.  \^e . 3haJU  ipsert  A 
^tinuimce  of  the  Idstarctwhibh  ap< 


Mr^.  Gnen-and  kk.  Lecfutts  ag^* 
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)ii'jcifiEbadedT8tfSTip)ikrbi€tilBnar)4|o 
jthifecr  ixttBi!SjifoP)i|)roiliMltk)n:L(U()(d  T^^ 

\psa^«l<aentiu^)po8slbtevth^t  h^  Qkigbt 
have  impeded  J3i^  %)iieo£>thatiibimd- 
)antitiAi^/wUnh  idmly  lashes  the  walls 
^o|fkhki  oollteg».l|«ir  irbich  he  belongs. 
^iie)iingbt>i&fi:atigbtt  we  know,  have 
;lbeUL  (liid  iwinda  •  of  beaveoj  in  their 
^CMKeoI^tii)  hl9  m]^t7  hand ! — ^but 
'jas  toiM^qjulg^the  majestic  course  of 
(4L  xfioefo.' pDess^jlhat^  iiMked,  is  an 
ciiUdiiemnenti'  which  was  certainly 
.amnsEidofltiojsd  to  grace  lliie  biogra- 
'phjbl  Ms.  Gveefci.  And  to  do  him 
IjjaMtioei  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
ijcbnsoioiie  of  his  incapacity;  for  of 
fibjonctionv  os  of  Cainrt  of  Cfaanceryi 
foraf  an  attorney  at  law,  or,  indeed, 
.fl£l^r.  .Green  himself,  we  heard  not 
;cine>  word -during  the  whole  period 
that'we-ware  publisluiiig  his  lectures, 
iiaii  diCfia^tce  of  his  threats.  On  the 
.-^MBBd&Maroh,'juflt  one  month  after 
ubt3  ddenimefatkm,  we  disoontiniued, 
:raoc»fd^  Ito'  prsYSous  notice,  the  in- 
-afiBtimr  fdnhk  kctuxes,  conclading 
itiM  ,onir rantagonnkt  was  unworthy  of 
doit  aofttiMlnff^  we  proved  that  all 
ihisiQiiTaLteuft^ttod:  vau&ting  menaces 
iitacDS  jBbtUqg;  more  than  t^  mere 
-flii^tionii'iof  .that;  species  of  aftear- 
^xUflOdesivyQUrs&r.  whioh.  the  Dutch, 
iBfii«iie/f0i%)diii.'wl»C}  so  equivooally 
\&jaanBin  Mt/l  Green  wanted  tbe 
il^vittttd  Iryt  tb^  iqUestion,  and  hie 
s^tjBBnMdo  thiififcilsilnon''  poficyi  that 
4m0ii  Miheyojinduffed'him^'tgittelde 
.«ime  idwiw  LoCi  coiisistenayr  >But  he 
;ha0  IpluigBAl  xfLorei  deeply  still  into 


'fin>0|?fl'jihii'::.l'''.i   *:i   ^-11 


it 


>  .rO^.a^end^r i9in'>i^dlibely  beUeve 
j^t  w§^,*ra:fli)f*Jri^  :qf  ft.mpctern 

.If3ctvr^r/  w^mrgpT^ryM^m^m^.A^' 

4W»l».:'thA'/-stfi^e^  .•ftingfh^il^Wvh 
Mr*.  Green  bfts -aU^^ved/tJpn^srftffto 

■  mauL :  Af^^  fl|^^it^ittipg;;^h?ip^wjt- 
estjiilenpc  ^uT%ng..!bh)i:i^ei-4^.,jwe 
were  boldly  (fe(yi»g  iijis  pftWJ?— flft^r 
allowing  us  with  peifeet  iiapu4i^,]to 
range,  as  it  were,  over  hifi7/DqW>r, 
and  take*  what  game  we- pleased*?- 
after  he  had  read  our  rep«Mi^>49oli^- 
ration  that  it  Was  our  mUintM^^t 
to  go  upon  his  grounds,  /«r»  flv»r 
trouble  "his  repose  agdinrTTTf^teiSi^EiU 
this,  and  whem  ifir^  \4imbi  b^ 
elapsed  b^des,  aiid  whQti;W($t^)iQ)[]^t 
that  the  affair  waS'  otmlgo^uff^r 
ever  to  oblivion — ^Aeifiwas  itnrfii^di^r 
jBuch  circumstances  w&a  it,  ti^^  .Mr. 
Green  thought  it  expedif^.  to mj^^ikI 
us  a  notice,  threatening  .to  {^btj^n'iwi 
if^'unction  againat  us- if  ia^ic<m^ifi^ 
to  publish  his  lectures  I  r  That^ofou- 
inent  in  which  this  4ai99U^c^iM^is 
contained,  is  well  worthj-Ahel^tjcli- 
tion  of  the  reader.  ^  it  i^)^  )-tin|id, 
compromising  letteti.t^  b0^{rsi<ia 
every  line,  the  GQJV»mxm^iiii/^ifBtd 

cause.  .,     ,  „f  jrij  lol  .noi* 

"  CoUege,  Hill. 

"  GBNti.miftK',-i^Wft^ittr«J  dJtfe^tt^d 
by  Mr.  Gceep,  {as.,^i9vp#Qi|^nr,  to 
address  you  in  copsepuinQe  of  the 
articles  which,  without  his  iutJt'ority, 
have  appeared  itf  yotlr  '^uMfealllbh, 

.purp^Hting  to  .be40ct^M»fof.tfr  adcc- 
^ion^  fi;ow  kcturqs,,.d^^^^ 

at  King  s  College,  and  to  inform  you, 
thattlf  you  'tt)ilt?iitffe  ^td'fuAliiAh'  his 
lectures, ':«ch  BebkcHanil.insij'ite'  in- 
a^ted  to  opi^ /tp,  ^  i}if^xt.  of 
Chancery  for  an  injunction,  And  to 
'talce  litidi  othef'  pfcfe^dingii^  als  We 
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Mr.  Green  tmiii$Z§eimfU^^i9idn. 


*'  We  iUnk  it  rifht»  alflo^  to  traaotfh 

mit  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the 
council  of  King*s  College,  of  the  9th 
March.  1882. 

"  Mt.  Goreen,  weundentsad,  Bome 
time  smee  wrote  to  you»  com|daiiuog 
of  the  publications  in  question. 
••  We  are.  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  obedient  Senrants, 
"  Wiw)B,  Rees,  &  HuMPaaEY." 

^'  To  the  Publishers  of  the  I^ondon 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.*' 

We  bave  beigrd  before  of  the  sim- 
ple ruBtic,  who,  after  hi»  steed  wa» 
■tolen,  hit  upon  the  sagacious  exj^" 
dieat  of  fixing  a  bolt  on  his  stable** 
door,  Similar  manifestations  of  the 
peculiar  effeets  Qf  eloto  wisdom  are 
freqaently  attributed  to  the  incon- 
siderate inhabitants  of  a  sister  king- 
dom. Sut  that  a  preposterous  ooU" 
trivance,  enQ)loyed  for  the  purpose  of 
jprevetUmg  a  foregone  transaotion« 
idiould  be  the  work  of  a  man  who 
ha»  w  Hibernian  taint  in  his  intel- 
leot«  and  who  was  bred,  at  a  distance 
from  the  primitive  communities  of 
country  villages,  is  a  fact  of  too  se« 
xioiM  import  to  be  excluded  from  the 
marvellous  record  of  our  common 
natiutt.  Had  Mr.  Green  continued 
to  observe  the  same  prudent  silence 
with  which  be  viewed  us  in  those 
moments  when  we  were  openly  vio- 
lating his  supposed  rights,  the  world 
would  have  eonduded  that  he  had 
repented  of  hiaprecipitate  attack,  and 
had  delibei»tely  acquiesced  in  our  in« 
terpretion  of  the  law.  But  this  would 
have  been  a  rational  course;  and,  de- 
parting from  it,  Mr.  Green  se^ns  to 
have  held  his  character  so  cheap  as 
to  commit  it  irrevocably*  by  an  un- 

Ued-for,  but  most  .fatel>  Uunder« 


Bf'tiijs  «mhM4(«be.)MMi4l»»w!n  <be  »« 
tenshy  «f  hia  diapositimft  le  iftigale; 
but  ilk  the^rery  eibibitioil  wh^  lie 
htm  4aBd»  for  -tiMt  piiaipaee,  hei|)re« 
senta  ua  with  vnequivooal^  evideiwea 
that  either  he  is  deatiluteof  theeou- 
rage  to  engage  openly  with,  his  an* 
tsgonisti  or  that  he  if  eoiwlsieed  of 
the  impossibility  of  •uoceediog  agninst 
na.  In  either  ease  our  tnum^  is  of 
the  same  value  lo  the  liberty  <if  the 
press.  We  have,  we  think,  eetHed 
it  as  a  point  of  practice,  that  publio 
lecturers — ^men  who  give  instruetioxi 
for  purposes  in  whieh  the  public  is 
most  de^ly  concerned— are  propet 
objects  of  public  animadversion  i  and . 
that,  as  far  as  their  rights  over  lite- 
rary property  are  invcdved,  they  stand 
in  exactly  the  eame  relation  as  au- 
thors who  publish  their  works. 

We  have  settled  another,  and  a 
very  important,  point  also,  namely, 
that  the  eonduetor  of  the  press  is 
worse  than  a  fool,  who  suffers  him- 
self to  be  intimidated  by  the  bluster- 
ing impetuosity  of  any  man,  whose 
bad  instinots  are  brought  into  violent 
action  by  the  acquisition  ci  a  little 
brief  authority. 

Whilst  we  rejoice  at  the  triumph 
which  sound  principles  have  obtained 
through  our  humble  infttnmientaUty. 
we  cannot  but  lament,  that  the  vic- 
tory haa  involved  a  considerable  aa* 
orifice  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished 
party.  It  is  far  from  being  our  wish, 
as  it  is  altogpetber  inconsistent  with 
our  interest,  to  lower  the  credit  of 
our  profession,  by  degrading  the  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it»    We  are  ^ell  aware  of  the 


^mOmh^Diibm. 
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fcAKyvr  Ibtt  M  6MWM6U0  'Ti«w  of  our 
difty wiiioill^^otot.    "We tliei«lbiVr 

-wkeK'  we  dedaire,  th«fc  had  we  aiiti* 
c]|)8fted  •  I3ie  wliole  of  the  resultB, 
vrhkk  have  siQce  sprang  from  the 
pablicatioA  of  Mr.  Green's  lectures  in 
this  Journal,  we  would  have  burned 
the  mai»]»czipte  with  delight^  sooner 
than  incur  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing provoked  any  respectable  member 
of  our  profession,  to  work  himself  by 
the  most  perverse  industry,  into  a 
condition  BO  humfliating,  as  that  in 
which  Mr.  Green  now  uofprtqnately 
stands. 

We  oannoti  however,  conclude, 
without  unburdening  our  minds  of  « 
suspicionj  whidi  the  whde  course  of 
Mr.  Ghreen^s  conduct  amply  justifies, 
that  notwithstanding  all  his  ostenta* 
tiotts  opposition  to  the  publicity  6f 
his  leotures,  yet  the  secret  and 
fondest  wish  of  his  heart,  is  that 
very  publicity.  How  else  are  we  to 
aoootfnt  for  his  forbearance,  up  to  tdie 
hour  when  we  ceased  to  violate,  what 
be  eaUs  hb  lights?  How  was  it,  that 
he  deliberately  avoided  taking  advan« 
tags  of  the  opportunities  whidi  we 
purposely  afforded  him,  of  vindicating 
those  rights?  How  is- it  that  when  we 
blotted  out  the  name  of  "  Green" 
from  the  catalogue  of  our  eontaibuting 
lecturers ;  and  when  a  dreadful  obli* 
vion  appeared  'to  impend  over  the 
suxgical  kctares  of  iang's  College; 
Mr.  Green  should  revive  our  recollec- 
tions of  him,  by  sending  a  prohibition 
whiok  be  must  have  known  was  to* 
tally  «Qiieee«sMyl     Is  it  possible 


tlsHt  the  genHettUMB'  Motdiited  upon 
the  influence  of  his  opposition,  seeihg 
that  his  menaces  on  the  former  occa* 
siononly  stimttktechMthe^moreliopnb- 
lish  ?  We  really  fear  that  he  ha^  otit- 
fianked  us  completely,  and  that  by  the 
dexterityof  his  taoties  hehaa  sought  to 
convey  to  the  world  the  very  flatter- 
ing  impressiolL  that,  of  such  immense 
value  do  we  deem  Mr.  Green's  lee- 
tures  to  be,  that  we  are  induced  to 
overlook  the  crime  ot  plundet,  in' 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  publishing 
them!  Heavens !  what  a  precious* 
treasure  must  that  be  for  which  ic 
man  will  stake  his  character  I 

Now '  that  there  are  spedtilatoriji 
abroad,  and  bearing  the  title  of  sur- 
geon, too,  who  give  up  their  minds' 
to  such  complicated  schemes  as  those 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe.  But 
all  such,  whether  at  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  are  hereby 
warned,  that  the  very  first  manifesta- 
tion of  any  thing  like  a  hypocritical 
jealousy  of  publicity,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  will  be  instantly  punished 
by  a  sentence  of  eternal  oblivion. 
Those  for  whom  this  hint  is  intended, 
will  readily  imderstand  us. 


CHOLERA  IN  DUBLIN, 

It  is  by  virtue  of  that  license  of 
speech  which  every  one  speaking  of 
Irish  matters  is  entitled  to  assume, 
that  we  venture  to  state,  in  the  title 
of  this  article,  that  cholera  is  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  cholera  at  all. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded  early  last 
week  by  tbe  ifkiy  heraldd  of  the 
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puolic  alarm  was  tVe  iiJux^'editite.  cout 
seoTience.  ^  The  DfcibHii  Board  of 
Umldiwui)  ita..>vQtf7,6iBt  acte  maair 
fe^te'^ttie  ideatity  of  its  pedigree  with 
it9  elder  bmtket  of  Whitehall,  by 
givmg.thjQ  mf»at  undoubted  proofa  of 
b^iirtg'  Effected  by  the  family  failings 
of  gffeol^-Qhatiiiacy  of  character,  and 
utter^iudifiTerence  to  the  public.  The 
humbug  altogether  failed  here.  The 
Bowd  of  Hfifilth.  coiild  not  make  out 
a  case  of  cholera,  and  in  default  of 
that  hospitable  reception  which  aU 
Borte  of  strangers  used  to  be  certain 
of  meeting  with  in  the  Emextdd  Isle, 
tiie  cholera,  we  suppose,  took  an  ab- 
rupt ciepartuf e>  for  it  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 

'^^  'B^Kiast  this  unseasonable  orien- 
tiiist  obtained  a  somewhat  similar 
F^oeption;  and  we  conclude  that  Ire- 
laad'WiB  in  future  be  blotted  out  of 
tie  map  when  the  cholera  is  again 
about  to  perform  the  grand  tour  of 


Cholera  in  JPrnif^Soki^BMagious. 

ofaiantodl  aiq^/fliniuiristailcKwhBtbbalii^ 

tibB»iari»th«n»4xriii^Botf  thifc  tU  ik^ 
order  is  contagious." .  . si ujI-  i « 

(Signed). 


in  ,t^.<1 


.C£10L|;RA  in  PARIS. 


"^B  call  Ihe  attention  <^  our  readers 
tortfaetfribtrfng  4ocument,  which  so 
tfttiffif ^attesft  the  opinions  we  have 
h^tapfjkQ  maintained  on  the  non-con- 
t90MiNMs«ft  )oC  diolfiia.  Here  we  have 
tli^^rsthbs|f}tal  physicians  and  sur- 
eeons  of  i*aris  on  our  side. 

'}  I^uod^nigned  physicians  and 
sm^ebnA  6f  thfe  Hbt^  bi'eu  think  it 
th^  .dut^,  to  declare^,  in  the  interest 
of.ti>|]ith,..tW  /althott^  u|»  to  the  pr^ 
^x;eseM  titte'tliiii  hospital  has  received ' 
ie  greatest  number  of  persons  «if- 
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Done  at  the  Hotel  Iheu,  . . 
Paris,  March  31st. 


All  the  medical  men  of  the 
Dieu,  consider  cholera  as  a 
not  inflammatory,  which  sho^^  ibe^ 
treated  by  stimulating  medicine^.-'— 
Gatette  Medicetle.  ?      •      ., 

What  a  splendid  triumph  ^tt  now 
have  over  the  Central  Board  ofHealt1i«. 
and  the  Edinburgh  Boand,  and  Ilie 
alarmists.  Behold  the  victory  of 
truth  over  chicanery  and  mistfepre* 
sentation.  No  quarantiD^,  node^ 
struction  of  trade  or  commerpejf.^ip, 
diffusion  of  alarm,  and  piti^  stJbll^; 
as  usual,  beneficial  to  nankindi^M  h  ..!  ^^ 

March  30.—Up  to  12  o*cl6^t  ffi}S; 
day  178  persons  have  betn  Atthc^ed, 
of  which  60  died.   Iliere  remained, 
therefore,  118  cases.  ■  f    >  if' 

The  principal   hospitab  of  Puiiift 
opened  their  gates  instanfly  fi)r,,'the 
reception  of  patients  Uttx>uiiAg  tadeif ' 
this  disease,  and  tiie  abovff  .ieoim- 
tion  was  promulgated;    Thd'  lit^j^'' 
is  altogether  oonfin^  ti»  <ths  lowwtii 
and  the  most  profligate  classes^  i  "l^e 
number  and  amount  of  ch«r!table^-dor- 
nations  for  the  aa^  oi^ .  pooE#  triufik 
have   been  given  by  private  "iiidl- 
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Vffiil|jMtelC'S^M9lfL 


T\i  A.>,«   } 
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flak  fiib  tfad)beDi^foleat:eii«fttlie:BEiU* 
risians.  ^'.-fAUjim-uiy^  •-•  r.\,v. 
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ROYAL  WESTMiNariER  OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL,  CHANDOS  STREET, 

eearfully  by  the  black  oirUmenL 

George  Tatlo^,  ett&i  21,  residing  at  13, 
Shepherd's  Marlcet„  .May  Ffiijr ;  admitted 
Dec.  26th,  with  'all  Uie  appearances  of  severe 
gonorrhoea!  ophthal^na  in  the  right  eye. 
The  lids  are  red  and  swollen,  and  diere  is  a 
plentiful  discharge  of  thicks  purulent  matter. 
mtMbkitigitlite  lidS)  this  conjunctiva  is  seen 
red,  in  a  state  of  chemosia,  so  that  the  cornea 
ii  't:(^sl(!lera'bly  below  the  level;  the  edge  is 
8ii|fp^si^  to  be  sfightly  v]nerated»  the  centre 
remaining  perfectly  clear. 

S&taie  weeks  ago— eight  or  nine — he  re- 
members to  have  observed  a  discharge  from 
the  urethra,  which  produced  no  scalding  or 
ineoweMtenee ;  he  took  a  few  doves  of  salts, 
an^  in  about  ten  days,  it  disappeared.  The 
urethra  at  the  present  time,'  seems  slightly 
inmmtdfMt  tifiit  is  nodttcbaige  obtenra- 
ble.  Nine  days  ago,  he  felt  a  pain  in  his 
h«ad,  An^  ft  he  stooped  or  moved  his  head 

auickly^  an.  intolerable  sense  of  weight  over 
le  right  eye,  and  the  next  day,  matter  was 
ditfahacfpd.^rooi'it..  On  -the  third  day,  he 
was  unable  to  work,  and  an  old  woman  re- 
cothmc^ed  hi^  io  apply  two  leeches  to  the 
lofp^'li^i; ap4  a  ^Utier  behind  the  ear,  also 
to  apply  a  cold'bread  and  water  poultice,  by 
which  heitmidkfeillus  awelling  of  his  lids  was 
sonytwhat jdipi^^hcd.  He  has  also  taken 
salts  ahd's^nnVeVery  day  up  to  yesterday. 
,1  .iP4/0^||ewp(:ild.gicx. 

Calomel  gr.  vi.  p.  opio.  gr.  i.  h.  s.  s. 

'  '-'If4^1^^>h'.  ^.  eras  mane  snmend. 

Mr.  G.  turned  out  the  thickened  and  'vas- 
cular lids,  and  with  a  camel  hair  pencil  ap- 
piUt'lhd'blaiic'o^tiiient  ftieely  over  the 
whole  surface  of  Inflamed^  conjunctiva,  which 
aplJesiT^  Wlttten^d  iiftcr  a  few  minutes  by 
tlie^^i«M^,  'An  ii^tioAof  two  grajoa 
of  alum  to  the  ounce,  to  be  frequently  used. 

C  F^  w.  11%  hsels  l&k  fun  twenty  ounces  of 
blood*,  (Jhe.chemos^^^confunctivii  look4  pale  . 
ana 'flabt>y,  Instead  of  the  turgid  and  red  ap- 
puiwio^  IkiliaA  hTb^iin^ctioft  hisHaeii^' 
used»and  the  discharge  seems  less  copious. 

n  There  &  k  s/ensible' improvement  In' 
the  «a«f^-   The  tui|»efaetioQ  of  the  lads-  haa, 
in  a  great  manner  subsided,  the  discharge  is 
less^'iMlffrlr^e^lfrdtt'palin.^  TkoIclwiiMiiir: 
is  conpideiijtbl/  r^duj^e^,  ^ad  the  ponjuncUyft 


Itaiteqs^ibAftHrtflit  Mtid^ttrgil  ^fftim^- 

ance.     Rept.  mag.  Aulph.  et  cont.  Iqtio.   ,  He 

hasbteA'ffteVpWff.^'^'  "  '"-'-'  "'■      :• 
%  ^8».  f^kP,  clvs|w>»|fLha#.,fjearly  4^^^,;.. 
the  edges  of  the  cornea  now  seem  to  be  te- 
gtOav;  thel  i&admi^e/^  Divs^  OlkaMikud^ 
and  altogeth^rtherj^  i^;  thq  most  decf^«ld^i^r 
provement.    The  lids'  sire  still  titlclc  ana  vas- 
ottJlir ;  he  ha»  us^#  t}^  lottoi^tirf^u^QflJF^  avAi 
has  been  freely  purged  by  his  medidne.  Tlie 
cAntm'eikt  fails  lAen  ^ppHed't^^H^^'bttt'Woib^, 
quite  so  freely  as  be#ircL;^iii^j^a;a^d,^s9^i 
to  be  repeated. 

$9.  He  is  going  on  impamfigVtte  Udi  df' 
course  thick  and  vascular,  but  the  disease  ha3 
been  stopped,  and  no  longet  assmn^s'  the 
acute  or  active  form.     Rep»  medt  .  -  ■  .    r^  -  ^ 

36.  There  is  little  perceptible  change  ;  he 
is  going  on  well  however.     TtM  \>ISN*k  ohft^* 
ment  has  been  applied.  ,      .-"•   i 

31.  Continues  improving. 
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MR.  MORGAN'S  BROKBN  PBQWSBa 
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To  the  Editors  qf  the  London  Medical  and 
Sm'gieal  Jourmtk 

Gkntlbmen,  '..•>.' 

I  AM  sorry  to  have  so  Boon«  after  .jpfs« 
rusing  your  prospectus,  to  call  on  yoai 
to  fulfil  one  part  of  it.  I  refer  to  tiiat 
part  in  which  you  speak  ^  protecttng 
the  rights  of  students.  I  hate  cOHisi' 
plaints,  but  indeed,  in  the  pre^^l 
case,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided :  and 
I  am  still  more  sorry  tbftt  the^  fijf^ 
to  Mr.  Morgan ;  for  there  is  Qpraw^t 
geon  (whose  practice  and  manners  I 
have  seen)  that  I  more  respect,  both 
for  talents  evident  in  practice,  and 
in  the  sterling  kind  or  infoimatioa 
given  by  him  to  any  one  that;^t  any 
time  requests  it.  •'  '  "^->^^^ 

He  has  taken  upoi^  ihtiiihlf^iilie^ 
office  of  clinical  lectprQF'.,^.>Qif^^j; 
Hospital,  and  his  lectures,  if  givjen^ 
regularly,  would  be  d  soiirce'bf  miicK 
informaticMi  tous'w6x>art  kJkkmmm»r 

Mr.  Morgan  engag^  ^\m^^^>ffim^ 
once  a  week,  on  Wednesd^,^  but  it 
was  at  first  put  ofi'  until  the'Satur-^ 
day,  on  wiuch  ^yxxi^en^m^lLi^e 
either  do  or  donot.ijecf^ireiH  If^ptiurf^^ 
as  often  not  as  otherwise.       ^  .     .    ,  ^ 
The  lectures  on  the  disea^s  of  the 
eye  sboold  ^  -giyieatwke' a^^lMiik;' 
\mK  g^erally  ^t4»i>npej,pr.ftfll  •*  A4i. 
90  that  when  the  di4e  Qom^  ip,  whic^ 
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rntemiO^  ■  Ofoic  ^ii^tifyU: 


\i'   »< »     \ 


the  lecture  is  to  b6  gi^en,  vre  mid 
there  is  perhaps  nonq— 7as  often  pri6 
way  aip  th<e  o^ier,  1  l)elieve.  It  was 
the  same  last  season.  Excuses  first 
are  given,  perhaps  thus—"  Mr.  M,  is 
sorry  that  he  is  not  able  *to  fulfil 
pro^Dises/*  &c.  but  appoints  another 
day  instead,  on  which  day,  perhaps, 
there  is  after  all  no  lecture. '  Next* 
"  Mr,  M.  is  prevented/*  &c.  not  ap- 
pointing another  day.  Then,  •*  Mr. 
M.  won't  be  able,"  &c.;  and  lastly,  as 
happened  more  than  once,  there  are 
no  notices  at  all,  but  we  are  left  to 
find  it  out  by  the  doors  of  the  surgical 
theatre  being  closed. 

A  Pupil  of  Gxjy'b  Hospital. 


CASE  OF  INTERMITTENT  OPTIC 
NEURALGIA. 

To  the  Editor*  of  the  London  Medical  and 
iSvrgical  Journal, 

Obntlbmbki 
I  tiso  to  submit  the  following,  in  Air- 
ther  iUostratioQ  of  the  valuable  re- 
marks of  Br.  Tltley,  on  intermittent 
neuralgia,  inserted  in  your  Journal, 
of  the  31  St  March. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  was 
attacked  with  a  most  violent  pain  in 
my  left  eye,  which  came  on  every 
day  with  the  greatest  regularity  at 
aeven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ceased  usually  at  about  one  in  the 
l^rnoon^  The  affection  was  en- 
tiicely  neuralgict  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sHght  sympathetic  soreness 
of  the  ]m^1y  bftimediately  above  it, 
was  confij?ied  to  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
A  handkerchief  tied  tightly  round 
tlie  head  affdtded  slight  reKef ,  The 
eye '  was  perfectly  natural  to  appear- 
ance. At'  this  distance  of  time,  I 
don't  distinctly  remember  the  treat- 
ment ttt  fiiBt  adopted  for  the  removal 
Of'thfs  truly  agoniaSng  aflTection  ;  I 
believe  1  was  bled,  and  purged,  and 
aareotisedt  besides  using  various  ex- 
ternal applications)  cooling*,  sedative, 
und  stlmtilatiiig,  but-  without  the 
slightest  relief.    At  klDgth  the  inter* 


mittent  character  of  the  complaint, 
kigg^iMi'the  tis^  ef  ^pMskk^  nldelk 
I  took  in  two  or'  diree'  ^rain  doses^ 
every  three  or  fourteMir8>i'ni'iffie  in- 
tend' of  >  iMedms  fftsst}  fpmab»  snd^^  to 
my  gveat  deiigiit;"Wit]»itkeisu»t  pEB*-- 
fe<jt  success,  the  »<  dye-acfei^  w  I 
denominated  it»  -  bi|ia|gf>  omii^ty^y 
driven  off  the  field' in>a>  day^or  twqv 
Some  time  subsequently  to  this^- 1  fbon 
eidently  met  with  a  very  coiteot  de- 
scription of  the  aiffeotion^  «indeii't2i6 
rather  inappropriate  toMttetaf  tiphthal^ 
mia  periodica,  in  an  old  'worky  the 
titld  and  author  of  whieh,.  I  canoDfi 
at  this  moment  recollect;  the-  ti^at- 
ment  recommended,  was  }arge  .doses 
of  cinchona  bark  in  theintextaoBsiont. 
Since  this  first  attack,/  the  '*  npfe» 
ache"  has  retinmed'five  or  eiit  tiniefls 
before  it  h  fully  established,  I  have 
for  a  day  or  two,  a  alight  pain  in  the 
head,  more  or  less,  affecting  the  eye} 
but  as  soon  as  it  puts  on  the  inter-* 
mittent  character,  the  pain  heta^  theil 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  eye^  I 
have  the  most  perfect  command  ovei^ 
it,  by  taking  four  or  five  giaina  of 
die  sulphate  of  qninhfe,  every  two 
hoiurs,  preceded  by  a  purgatiye.  It  is 
singular  that  in  one  or  two  instaneest 
the  pain,  for  a  short  time  previons  to 
its  entire  removal,  seemed  -to  ht 
transferred  by  a  kind  of  me^afatasiB 
to  the  right  eye.  The  last  fimeit 
visited  me,  was  in  February  this  yisas^ 
and  in  that  instance  it  yidded  IB  mt 
day  to  the  quinine,  liven  though  I 
was  so  unscientific  as  to  neglect  the 
saline  aperient. 

Query. — ^Are  not  these  int^rmfitent 
neuralgic  affections,  the  aneticus  cyio- 
tidianus  partialis  of  Dr.  Good  ?    . 

Your  veiy  obedient  seivanti 

•  m  6'. 

,  March  3l8t.  183?.    .,. ,    ,„-;;''^ 

-.    fl    itj(  •  : 
•       .-     ..1        .t'      / 


'.   .     (I     • 


£jMimtff((|  jdfi.  Ml  <#•.  C^lfw  qf  ^urgeoM. 
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To  Hui  Ediifn  nf  fib  Unim  Mtdkal  und 
Surgical' J wmal^  .    . 

Ab  a  ftifla)dt0»the0iedietl  pupil, — 
&a  a  traian  and  Bincere  supporter  of 
tiioae  righto  which  are  justly  his, 
aiid"vrlKwh  yoor  pages  are  so  liberally 
opened'  to  promote  and  support, .  I 
now. address- you*  and  beg  to  forward 
to  you  (for  insertion  in  the  London 
Modical  and  Suigical  Journal)  the 
aeriei^  of  questkms  which  were  put  to 
me  on  my  passing  my  examination 
fsHr  .the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Sorgetms.  The  perusal  of  them 
may»  perhaps,  tend  to  relieve  the  state 
of  anxiety  in  which  many  of  your 
readers  may  be»  who  have  yet  to  pass 
that  ordeal.  I>o-notlct  them  be  dis* 
heaitened  or  dispirited  at  the  di£Ecul« 
ti^s  of  the  examinaticm  which  they 
have  top«8s;  for  this,  in  my  opinion, 
ifl  one  certain  step  towards  rejection. 
LeC  ihem  have  a  sound  and  complete 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
physiology;  and  let  them  give  to 
these  branches  of  their  profession  that 
studious  attention  which  they  deserve, 
and  they  need  have  no  fears  on  the 
subject. 

Should  you  oonnder  this  letter,  and 
the  series  of  questions  enclosed, 
^RUthy  of  insertion  in  your  journal,  I 
may»  perhaps,  at  some  future  period, 
write  to  you  at  greater  length  upon 
tins  snbject. 

Your's  truly, 

C.D.M.* 


,  pescribe  the  femur? 

What  foramina  has  it  ? 

Describe  the  acetabulum  ? 

In  what  direction  is  the  head  of  the 
femur  inserted  into  the  acetabidum  ? 

V^tX  bones  form  the  acetabu- 
lum? 

Vfhj^^  muscles  surround  the  fe* 
mur  ? 

What  muscles  take  their  origin 
from  it? 

What  muscles  are  inserted  into  it? 


Describe  the  situation  of  the  peri- 
neum? 

What  are  Its  boundaries  ?  ^ 
.  Where  is  the  prostate  gland  situ- 
ated  ? 

How  many  lobes  has  it?  . 

Where  is  the  bladder  situated? 

What  are  the  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  and  what  are  they  fi^rmed 

by?  ,  . 

How  many  coats  has  the  bladder  ? 

Is  it  entirely  oovered  by  perltor 
neum? 

Describe  the  penis? 

What  parts  do  you  cut  through  in 
the  operation  for  lithotomy  ? 

Describe  the  steps  of  tiiat  opera- 
tion? 

What  circumstances  would  induce 
you  to  perform  it,  and  the  contrary  }- 

What  diseases  is  the  urethra  sub- 
ject to  } 

What  is  stricture  ? 

How  many  kinds  of  stricture  are 
there  ? 

How  would  you  cure  each  of 
these  ?  . 

How  many  dislocations  of  the  fe^ 
mur  are  there  ? 

How  would  you  distinguish  irac-* 
ture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  £ron^ 
dislocation  ? 


*«  »i 


*  This  signatuK  hu  been  authenUcated.— « 
Eds, 


BOOKS. 

Lithotrit^  and  Lithotomy  compared ;  bdn^ 
an  Analytical  Examination  of  the  present 
Methods  of  treating  Stone  in  the  B[addc»r« 
With  Suggestions  for  rendering  Lithotrity 
applicable  to  the  Disease  in  almost  all  its 
Stages  and  Varieties;  and  Remarks  on  lite 
Causes  and  General  Treatmeni  of  GEavel 
and  Stone.  By  Tboius  Kiwc,  Id.  D, 
M.R  C.S.  Surgeon  to  bis  Excellency  me 
Freeh  Ambassador,  Lecturer  on  Surgery, 
Ex-EUve  de  Premise  Classe  de  TEeoIe  Pii- 
tiqne.  and  formerly  Hotise  Sofgeoa  to  ^s 
Hotel  Dien  in  Paris,  dvo.  820.  Three 
Plates.  London,,  1832.  Longman  and  Co. 

This  work  contains  a  graphic  description 
of  the  urinary  organs,  a  compr^ensive  ae- 
o^nnl  of  the  various  operations  fotf  lithotomy, 
a  brief  notice  of  lithotrity,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  anatomical  and  snrgical 
knowledi^e  of  the  author. 

The  Dissector's  Guide,  or  8tndeni*s Com- 
panion, illustrated  by  numerous  wood  cats^ 
clearly  exhibiting  ana  explaining  the  disaf«« 
tioq  of  every  part  o/  the  hunwQ  V^y  .i   ^^ 
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Naiieei  to  Corre^jHrnienii* 


Wm.  Tosow^F.L.  S.  Lectnrer  on  Anatony, 
&c.  12mo.  pp.  219.  numeroiw  wood  cuts. 
Loodoo.  1832.— Joho  Wilson. 

A  capital  companioii  for  the  Student. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  belt  Means  of  preveiitino^  the  ex- 
tension of  Cbolera,  or  the  Mortal  Pestilence. 
By  W.  Hunt,  Esq.  19mo.  pp.  82.  London, 
1888. 

A  DissertatioB,  with  Practical  Reafiarks  on 
Cholera  Morbus.  By  E.  Manbt,  Surgeon. 
London,  1831.— Burgess  and  Hill. 

The  Pbarmacoposia  Universalis ;  or  Com- 
plete EocyclopcBdia  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
containing  all  the  Modern  Pharmacopoeia?. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  A.  J.  L.  Jour- 
dan,  M.D.  Edited  by  Jambs  Rennib,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  Part  12.  London,  April. — 
Fry. 

This  ^reat  work  diaws  to  a  close,  and  is 
to  contain  a  fuller  account  of  Materia  Medica 
than  any  work  in  our  language. 

NOTICBS  TO  COKaBSPONDBNTS. 

Mr.  Bingham  will  always  find  our  reports 
of  lectures  equally  correa  as  those  of  Mr. 
Guthrie. 

'  A  Georgian.  —We  admit  the  force  of  our 
correspondent's  suggestions,  but  the  matters 
to  which  he  refers,  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
require  farther  notice  in  this  number.  Though 
his  manuscript  is  good, .  we  beg  him  to  re- 
Ibember  our  hints  to  caligraphers.  Medical 
writers  and  lawyers  in  general,  are  prover* 
bially  famed  for  iheir  cacography. 

Mr.  Mor^an^  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  fa- 
Vonred  us  with  a  very  laconic  letter,  inform- 
ing us  that  our  reporter  has  ascribed  to  him 
opinions  which  are  not  his.  He  has  forgotten 
to  state  the  said  opinions,  and  we  call  upon 
him  to  do  so.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  from 
our  friends  at  Guy's,  that  this  gentleman  has 
caught  the  bibliophobia  of  Mr.  Green  of  St. 
Thomas's,  and  declares,  that  if  his  clinical 
lectures,  which,  by  the  bye,  "  are  few,  and 
far  between,"  be  published,  he  will  discon- 
tinue them  in  future.  He  may  make  his  mind 
easy,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Is  Mr. 
Green  or  Mr.  Morgan  afraid  to  see  his  lec- 
tures in  print,  or  is  either  so  dull  as  not  to 
appreciate  the  honour  and  8ei;vice  we  do  him, 
in  placing  his  name  beside  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished professors  which  appear  in  this 
Journal  ?  We  are  utterly  unaole  to  compre- 
hend the  objections  which  these  gentlemen 
entertain  against  the  publication  of  their  lec- 
tures; bat  thej  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
hold  their  opinions,  however  singular. 

All  communications  most  be  post  paid,  or 
they  will  be  refused.  This  is  the  role  of  all 
periodicals.  During  the  last  week  we  have 
deelined  to  receive  several  un{iaid  letters  and 
parcels ;  and  this  will  explain  our  silence  on 
many  matters  to  which  these  have  referred. 
Tt  is  right  to  state  that  these  were  from  an- 
Qown  or  aaonyaous  correspondents.    The 


commanications  of  our  regular  eontribtttors 
and  reporters,  will  be  received  in  the  manner 
agreed  on.  W6  beg  also  to  observe,  that  all 
communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the 
current  number,  matt  be  forwarded  before 
Wednedsay  evening,  as  our  la^  sheet  is 
ready  for  press  in  the  aftemoim  of  Thursday. 
The  large  impression  necessary  for  our  circu- 
lation, and  required  on  Friday  at  noon,  com- 
pels us  to  adopt  this  ctmri^  and  on  so  ac- 
count can  we  impede  it  We  beg  of  our 
numerous  friends  and  contributors  to  take  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  caligraph  y ,  as  illegible 
manuscripts  are  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience and  expense,  and  often  tempt  us  to 
submit  them  to  a  fiery  ordeal.  If  writers  ex- 
pect to  see  their  productions  in  this  journal, 
tbev  must  attend  to  this  hint. 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  in  reference 
to  the  clinical  remarks  in  our  last,  that  Mr. 
Brodie  advises  a  ligature  of  internal,  and 
excision  of  external  haemorrhoids. 

Operating  Theatrtt  Saint  Bartholomew*! 
Hospital,^We  hare  received  a  remonstrance 
from  a  gentleman  at  the  above  hospital,  in 
whose  good  faith  we  have  great  confidence, 
on  the  subject  of  the  letter  in  our  last,  which 
adverted  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Harris.  In 
this  remonstrance  we  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  our  former  correspondent  was  un- 
justly severe  on  that  gentleman,  who,  as  we 
understand  from  our  authority,  bears  a  cha- 
racter which  is  altogether  advefse  to  the  pro- 
bability that  the  charge  of  improper  conduct 
against  him  could  have  any  foundation.  We 
do  not,  theiefore,  hesitate  to  express  our  re<« 
sret,  that  we  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
least  degree  in  circulating  an  unpleasant  mis" 
representation, 

A  Pupil. — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
further  communications  from  our  able  corres- 

f>ondent,  though  we  cannot  insert  his  present 
etter,  as  it  is  more  political  than  medical. 
The  emancipation  of  slaves,  however  im- 
portant, cannot  be  discussed  by  us. 

Dr.  Seeds. — We  cannot  insert  the  letter  of 
our  correspondent  for  many  reasons. 

In  reply  to  numerous  correspondents,  we 
beg  to  state,  that  all  who  reside  in  the  country, 
should  order  this  journal  through  the  local 
booksellers.  As  it  is  published  in  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  parts,  it  can  be 
procured  so  as  to  suit  all  parties.  ^ 

E.  B. — The  letter  of  our  correspondent,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  West,  has  been  received ;  his 
request  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

M.  T. — We  shall  examine  the  essay  as 
early  as  possible. 

A  Student  of  the  London  Hospital.— We* 
should  be  happy  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  effect  the  object. 
Would  our  correspondent  undertake  the  duty  1 
Dr.  Ryan  will  be  happy  to  see  him  any 
morning  before  12  o'clock. 

A.  P.  Is  a  great  original  -— * 

Dr.  Epps's  instructive  paper  is  defemd 
from  our  want  of  space. 
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LECTURES 

OK  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  of  tue  EYE, 

-      DBLiyERBD   BY 

G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.C.S. 
Lecture  the  Tenth, 


Mr.  President, 
In  order  to  bring  the  diseases  I  have  time 
to  notice,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner 
before  you,  I  shall  now  speak  of  those  which 
are,  in  a  certain  manner,  connected  with 
the  preceding  ones  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. I  allude  to  the  catarrhal,  and 
catarrho-rheumatic  inflammations,  between 
which  there  is  in  reality  no  distinction,  save 
that  one  is  an  aggravated  state  of  the  other, 
and  is,  consequently,  accompanied  with  an 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  more  inter- 
nal tunics  of  the  eye. 

Pure  catarrhal  inflammation  is  the  com- 
mon inflammation  of  this  country^  and  gene- 
rally arises  from  exposure  to  wet  ^and  cold, 
or  confined  air;  the  poor  are  frequently 
found  labouring  under  it,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  changes  of  the  weather,'  particu- 
larly from  cold  and  frost  to  a  damp  and  moist 
atmosphere.  The  patient  suffers  pain  and 
uneasiness  in  the  eye,  as  if  there  were  sand 
or  sometliing  in  it,  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  hot  and  acrid  tears,  with  great  disincli- 
nation to  open  it.  The  pain  is  generally 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  although 
there  is  occasionally  a  slight  head-ache ;  the 
redness  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  always 
^fl^ects  the  lids.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  ball 
may  become  first  inflamed,  but  rarely  to  the 
same  extent ;  the  vessels  appear  reticulated, 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  net-work,  which  I  can- 
not «eU  describe,  but  which  when  once  seen 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Vision  is  also  .ren- 
dered somewhat  imperfect,  in  consequence  of 
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increased  secretion.  If  the  inflammation  it 
rather  severe,  small  white  patdiea  will- be 
observed  in  places,  and  even  extravMatioii 
of  blood,  here  and  there,  may  bematfced  on 
the  conjunctiva.  The  -flow  of  tears  is  con- 
siderable and  hot,  and  the  patient  cannot 
bear  to  open  the  eye,  which  symptoms  are 
called  technically  great  (acArym«<tefi,  and  tn* 
tolerance  of  light:  the  secretion  of  the  ta&*- 
bomian  glands  is  also  altered,  and  there  i^  a 
discharge,  apparently  muco-pumlent,  mixed 
with  the  tears.  In  acute  inflammation 'the 
tears  always  run  hot,  and  the  different  secre- 
tions mixing  with  them,  and  running  over 
the  lids,  frequently  excoriate  the  cheek.' The 
discharge  is  not  purulent,  but  very  adhesive. 
There  is  not  that  acute  degree  of  pain  pre- 
sent which  I  have  described  as  occupying 
the  course  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  except 
when  the  inflammation  is  said  to  be  rheuma- 
tic, in  which  case  the  tunica  sclerotica  is 
affbcted  ;  and  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked,  in  this  last  affection,  it  will 
produce  the  same  disorganizing  effects  as  in 
those  previously  described.  , 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
treatment  in  both  stages.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  employ  emollients,  poppy  fo- 
mentations, &c.,  and  these  give  great  relief; 
but  the  disease  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
treated  by^stimulants,  although,  if  the-  patient 
is  very  irritable,  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  lower  lid,  but  never  to  the  upp^r,  because 
they  will  cause  great  effusion,  swell  out  the 
lid,  and  prevent  your  opening  the  eye,  pei^ 
haps  even  produce  erysipelatous,  in^amina* 
tion ;  the  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
temple,  if  your  patient  is  a  lady,  and  desi* 
rous  of  avoiding  the  marks  they  occasion. 
Purgatives  should  be  administered. as  well  aa 
diaphoretics,tbe  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  tar« 
tar  emetic  is  the  best,  and  stimulants  should 
be  applied  to  the  eye.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  on  low  diet.  I  have  always  used  the  ar- 
gent, nitr.  in  solution,  since  1816,  about  four 
grains  to  the  ounee}  two  or  three  dropa 
should  be  pouied  into  the  oye,  ao  a»  to  be 
applied  over  the  whole  surface.    It  will  soon 
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run  out  whit^,  the  nStrate  being  changed  to  a 
mnriate  by  the  salts  contained  in  the  tears. 
It  causes  an  increase  of  pain,  which  soon  rab- 
sides,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  comfort- 
able ;  you  may  then  make  use  of  either  trarm 
or  cold  applications,  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  person.  By  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, the  flow  of  tears  and  the  intolerance  of 
light  ate  dimini^ed,  the  redness  dtsappeara 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  the  sandy 
feel  or  pain  is  removed,  and  the  patient 
thinks  he  is  cured ;  but  he  is  mistaken,  the 
eyelids  remain  inflamed,  and  the  flrst  cold  or 
drinking-bout  will  bring  back  the  old  com- 
plaint  as  bad  as  e^r.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
ere  it  is  really  removed,  and  very  few  like 
the  trouble  attending  it,  so  that  it  generally 
becomes  chronic.  To  complete  the  cure, 
stimulants  must  be  applied  to  the  inside  and 
edge  of  the  eyelids,  long  after  the  redness  of 
(he  eyeball  has  disappeared,  such  at  the  ung. 
hydr.  nitr.  or  the  ung.  hydr.  nitric-exydi; 
these  ointmeiits  should  be  applied  with  abrushi 
with  a  point  so  flne  as  just  to  touch  the  edges 
of  the  openings  of  the  meibomian  glands; 
they  wf  11  both  cause  smarting  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  then  the  pain  will  go  off.  The 
golden  ointment  is  a  sharper  application  than 
the  citrine)  and  this  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
some  arsenk  which  is  mixed  with  it.  Passing 
the  sulphate  of  copper  once  or  twice  over  the 
lid.  is  very  useful. '  A  solution  of  alum,  one 
grain  to  the  oaiiee,andoxymuriateofmercDryy 
in  elders-flower  water,  one  grain  to  eight  os.  ar* 
very  good  applications,  but  neither  prepara- 
tions should  be  dissolved  in  rose-water,  as  that 
if  prepared  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  would 
be  the  cause  of  more  excitement  than  is  useftiL 
In  this  way  we  cure  a  very  simple  disease, 
which  will,  however,  often  last  Ibr  three  or 
lour  months,  unless  great  attention  be  paid  to 
k.  When  the  disease  is  more  severe,  affect- 
ing the  seterotiea,  and  perhaps  even  causing 
chemosis,  blood  must  be  taken  away,  and  then 
the  oliitmettt  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  ap- 
plied, which  wftl  remove  the  external  inflam- 
,  matlen,  «nd  oftnn  has  a  marked  good  effect 
pit  tharwhich  Is  internal}  the  further  treat- 
ment is  CD  be  as  already  directed,  a  little 
ifiereaied  In  aetiidty. 

1  win  flow  dffaw  yonr  attention  to  a  fact 
ilHmt  vMch  there  has  been  great  dispute* 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmias left  a  chronic  state  of  disease  of  the 
lid,  which  waft  capable  of  becosoing  conta- 
gious at  any  time,  and  which  might  finally 
destroy  the  eye :  this  is  a  mistake,  the  pu- 
Tuleut  ophthahnise  rarely  lead  to  a  granulated 
state  of  the  lids.  If  you  recollect  the  state  of 
an  infant's  eyes,  suffering  from  purulent  in- 
fiammation,  you  will  Admit  that  you  never  find 
tiiem  granular ;  and  if  the  nurse  contracts  the 
disease  from  the  child,  as  n^any  nurses  do, 
she  may,  and  generally  will,  become  blind, 
hut  she  docs  not  usually  get  what  is  called  a 
^fanulated  state  of  the  lids.  The  acute  dis- 
•se  which  destroys  the  #yes  of  soldiers  in  • 


few  days,  does  net  generally  lead  to  a  granu- 
lated lid.  It  is  the  common  severe  catarrhal 
inflammation,  accompanied  by  muto-puru- 
lent  discharge ;  and  another  disease,  which 
we  have  not  yefmentioued,  thi^  ei^fsipelatoua, 
which  give  rise  to  this  peculiar  state  ^of  the 
lids.  '    ' 

This  point  became  msittev  for  Itavestigatien 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, some  yeafs  ago»  It  eat  sik  w^lrs«  am4 
its  members  had  a  pretty  good  dette  of  infec- 
tion and  contagion ;  and  in  spite  of  various 
efforts  made  to  convince  them  of  the  differ- 
ence between  an  escharotie  and  a  oau8tic» 
they  never  could  make  it  out.  *Phey  did 
make  out,  however,  in  the  most  satlsfaeTory 
manner,  that  there  was  no  such'  thing  as  a 
resident  contagion  capable  of  existing  in  « 
dormant  state  for  years,  and  of  being  resusd- 
tated  on  the  application  of  an  exdting  «tit»e. 
They  also  satisfied  themselves  that  the  worst 
cases  of  thickened  and  gmnulated  eyelids  arose 
from  the  common  muco-purnlent  inflamma- 
tion of  every  country.  The  case  on  which 
Sir  William  Adams  relied  most  to  prove  the 
fiict  of  the  contagion,  and  of  the  granulated 
lid  being  the  result  of  this  contagious  purulent 
inflammation,  was  that  of  a  seijeant  of  the 
40th  feg^ment,  who  had  been  sent  home  f^om 
Spain  as  incurable. 

The  moment  I  heard  the  man  say  fVom 
what  division  of  the  army  he  came,  ami  what 
time  he  left,  I  knew  he  must  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  hear  him  say  further,  diat  the  gene- 
ral doctor  was  a  hard-hearted  man  who  scoId<* 
ed  him,  and  treated  hhn  very  harshly ;  imd 
whilst  he  sent  two  other  men  hiA  to  their  re- 
giments, declaring  they  should  marehj  blhnA 
or  not  blind,  he  only  allowed  him  to  goto  the 
rear,  because  as  a  non-commissioned  oAtet 
must  go  with  the  party  he  might  as  wen- go 
as  another,  and  thus  some  good  might  be  got 
out  of  him.  I  acknowledged  niyself  to  he 
the  hard-hearted  doctor ;  and  as  the  generM 
of  division  to  which  the  man  belonged,  and 
whose  orderly  he  was  at  the  time  iiis  ey&f 
became  sore,  was  one  of  the  committee,  beings 
an  M.  P.,  I  called  on  him  to  say  wheHier  he 
had  at  any  time  his  division  affected  by  puru*- 
lent  inflammation.  He  denied  the  «xlslent« 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  surgeon  of  tlie 
regiment  was  summoned  by  the  committee,  and 
proved  that  the  complaint  was  quite  accidental. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  statement  of 
contagion,  ftc.  &c.  eimld  not  be  maintained, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  committee  were  o^ned 
to  the  fact  that  the  granular  state  of  the-  lldi^ 
was  a  complaint  of  very  common  and  itidige-^ 
nous  origin,  arising  from  neglect  and  misma* 
nagement,  and  not  from  any  peetdlirr  Bgyp-^ 
tian  contagion. 

Tt  was  on  this  sul^ect  that  th«  late  Ifr. 
J.  Pearson  was  examined  by  the  committee, 
touching  the  length  of  time  a  contsffious 
principle  might  lie  dormant  in  a  part  or  sore, 
sad  tiien  agiOii  iwtak  out  with  reoentd  i4o<t 
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iencef     8«nft.  of  Khe  iwmi^r  pwt  of  the 

committee  (boii^t  .tbemtelves  mere  convev* 
sane  wUkibe  contagiiQtti  mropeities  of  Another 
diaeMOi  tliftn  ndth  tbftt  of  tone  eyes ;  and  as  • 
conmlMee  «^  thif  JAqhmi  ot  Oouimons  is  a 
soft0f  ,higb  premiure  steim-engiiie  wpable  of 
working  every  thing  duly  brought  within  its 
reaahf  |hf  y.  4ttd  >iot  ke^italff  to  change  the 
subject  to  tiie  fonti^ion  of  eyphiUs.  They 
eooa  saw  Kr.  Pearsori  knew  little  more  about 
sore  eyes  thikn  Rhases  and  the  Arabians 
whom  he  quoted,  but  they  thought  he  must 
be  evef  y  thiifg  oa  the  other  point ;  and  1  as*> 
sure  y/ou  they  badgered  him  handsomely. 
They  w<mld  not  let  him  off  any  way  until  he 
hadtoM  them  how  long  he  thought  it  was 
probablf  a  sore  might  continue  a£ter  its  first 
ap|>eaTaj;)€i)r  before  it  lost  its  contagious  pro* 
percies*  The  answer  is  deserving  of  attention. 
He  4aidf  he  believed  that  alter  three  months 
it  would  Aot  retain  such  properties — an  opi-> 
nion  which  I  think  you  will  not  find  even 
alluded  to  in  any  of  his  works«  and  which 
nothing  hut  this  screw  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  have  elicited. 
The  members  were  delighted  at  having  such 
a  person  to  examine ;  whether  there  might  be 
a-iittle  selfish  feeling  in  the  case,  or  they 
were  delighted  tp  get  an  opinion  gratis,  I 
know  not,  but  they  certainly  would  not  hftva 
let  him  off  without  the  whole  history  of  the 
Yenewsi  disease,  if  he  had  not  declared  he 
was  not  well,  and  must  positlrely  retire.  He 
settled,  however,  the  point  of  contagion  lying 
dormant  for  years,  and  then  shewing  itself 
In  the  original  part. 

When  an  eyelid  is  to  be  examined,  the 
patient  should  be  desired  to  keep  it  quiet,  to 
t^ake  no  resistance,  and  particularly  to  avoid 
elevatv)g  the  eyebrow,  whereby  the  lid  is  put 
op,  the  stretclu  The  surgeon  then  takes  the 
eyclivihe^  of  the  centre  of  the  lid,  in  a  very 
firm  but  gentle  manner,  between  the  fore 
ftpger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  whilst  he 
places  a  probe  on  the  lid,  just  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  with  the  other. 
The  edge  of  the  lid  being  now  gently  pulled 
d^wn*  is  easily,  ^verted*  and  the  inside  per- 
fectly exposed.  In  the  natural  state  of  paru, 
the  copjunctiva  lining  the  lid  has  a  yellowish 
appearance,  with  very  fisw  vessels  on  it,  run- 
ning perpendicularly  downwards.  When 
MIgbtly  inflasAed,  it  becomes  generally  red, 
Bj^  soon  asamnes  a  highly  injected  {appear- 
ance, very  much  resembling  the  villous  state 
of  an  injected  fietal  stonoch ;  a  stage  further, 
ai>4  these  little  YiUi  run  into  each  others 
giivipg  rise  to  larger  and  more  distinct  eleva- 
tlomi,res»mbUng  so  much  the  granulations  of 
a^aalf  ng  .»ore,  that  they  have  been  so  named  i 
an|l  alltHHigh  the  propriety  of  it  has  been  dis- 
puted, it  answers  the  purpose  better  than  any 
nthar)  of  briagins  at  once  the  state  under  the 
cpDpprehension  of  the  surgeon,  who  may  not 
be  .  weU  instructed  on  these  points.  This 
new  growth  is  principally  confined  to  the  part 
of  the  coiffanctiya  wmcb  plays  over  d&e  globes 


of  the  eye»  and  causes  an  Irritation  tending 
to  the  slow  hut  almost  oertain  disorganisation 
of  the  cornea.  It  becomes  first  muddy,  then 
opaque,  and  loaded  with  red  vessels,  soft  ia 
its  texturei  and  prone  to  uUerate  on  the  ap- 
plication ol"  any  cause  capable  of  exciting  fresh 
infiammation.  Small  spots  may  be  observed 
all  over  its  snrfiu»i  or  one  or  more  larger 
ulcers  may  either  penetrate,  giving  rise  to 
protrusion  of  the  iris,  or  to  indelible  leucoma, 
of  greater  pr  less  extents  Nature  is  rarely 
capable  of  effecting  a  cure,  without  the  as* 
sistance  of  art,  and  never  does  so  unless  under 
very  favourable  circumstances.  The  best 
way  of  removing  these  excre^cenceSf  is  bf 
stimulating  them,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  their 
absorption.  The  ancient  surgeons  used  Uf 
cut  them.  Sir  William  Reid  recommended 
this  to  be  done  120  years  ago  i  and  lately  Sir 
W.  Adams  did  ^e  same.  It  ought  not,  ae-» 
verthelets,  to  be  done,  f<N:  it  always  leaves  ft 
cicatrix  or  scar,  which  remains  aver  after 
uneven,  if  not  rough,  producing  an  evil^ 
only  inferior  to  that  it  was  intended  to  re* 
move.  I  disapprove  even  of  mere  scarifies* 
tions,  as  they  often  leave  similar  marks. 
Of  the  stimulants  usually  employed,  vis.  the 
afgentum  nitratum,  and  the  sulphas  cnpri,  tha 
latter  is  the  better.  The  argentum  nitratum 
gives  more  pain  for  hours  after  its  application 
than  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  mora 
likely  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  eyeball.  |t 
must  be  used  as  a  caustic,  and  consequently  the 
ointment  composed  of  it  does  not  answer.  The 
sulphate  of  copper,  when  used,  must  be  rubbed 
on  the  excrescences  until  it  changes  their 
colour,  making  them  blackish,  from  the  little 
bleeding  which  is  apt  to  take  place.  In  fac^ 
it  must  be  used  as  an  escharotic  The  aul-> 
phate  of  copper  must  be  quite  smooth,  and 
the  eye  should  be  syringed  out  with  water, 
and  a  little  oil  dropped  into  it  The  patient 
should  then  constantly  apply,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  cold  water,  and  if  inflammation  ensues^ 
it  must  be  treated  by  cupping,  purging}  &c^ 
The  process  is  often  a  long  one,  and  requireii 
great  care  and  attention.  It  will  be  found 
that  as  the  eyelid  becomes  smootj^  the  oor* 
nea  clears,  until  at  last  vision  Is  reooveredp 
When  the  disease  has  been  of  long  ttandinig^ 
the  recovery  Is  scarcely  ever  per&t,  and  tiie 
patient  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  e  relfpi| 
of  inflammation. 


Znfc— Pipes  are  now  employed  for  cotA 
and  hot  water,  and  plates  of  this  metal  are 
substituted  for  lead  and  slates  la  roofing 
houses,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent! 
The  great  advantages  of  these  plates  are  thelt 
lightness,  being  about  one-sixth  part  of  the 
weight  of  lead,  and  their  not  rusting.— JTreu^ 
ster*s  JoumdL 
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'Various  species  of  Cataract,  Iritis,  Retinitis — 
Dislocation  of  the  Lens, 

The  study  of  the  complications  of  cataract  is 
highly  necessary,  as  they  augment  more  or 
less  the  difficulties  of  operation.  One  cf  the 
principal  and  most  common  is  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil.  The  professor  has  seen  many 
examples  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  ;  and  it  is  some- 
'times  such  that  the  pupillary  aperture  does 
not  admit  the  passage  of  the  needle  in  cata- 
racL  This  contraction  is  often  observed  in 
scrofulous  constitutions ;  it  is  produced  by  in- 
flammation of  the  retina,  recognisable  by  the 
thickening  and  redness.  This  inflammation, 
if  attacked  in  time,  yields  to  antiphlogistic 
measures,  and  to  the  instillation  of  some 
drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  belladonna. 
Another  complication  is  the  adhesion  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris,  or  of  the  lens  to  its  membrane,  or  of 
the  iris  to  the  ciliary  circle,  and  finally,  the 
.displacement  of  the  lens,  &c. 

In  general,  says  M.  Dupuytren,  almost  all 
'the  diseases  which  affect  the  crystalline  mem- 
brane, the  iris,  the  pupil,  the  ciliary  circle, 
and  other  parts  of  the  eye  involved  in  cata- 
ract, are  ordinarily  the  result  of  iritis,  an 
inflammation  extremely  frequent,  and  whose 
consequences  are  more  or  less  destructive  of 
Vision.  He  says  that  these  diseases  are  ordina- 
rily the  effect  of  iritis,  and  many  reasons  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  If  we  examine  the 
adhesions  which  exist  between  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  and  the  iris,  we  observe  that  the 
vessels  principally  proceed  from  the  last; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  former  is  conse- 
cutively affected.  Moreover,  if  we  remember 
^hat  three-tenths  of  the  membranous  cataracts 
proceed  from  external  violence  applied  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  from  a  scrofulous 
affection  of  this  organ,  our  opinion  becomes 
more  probable.  Finally,  if  we  observe  with 
attention  the  dnatomical  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  above  all,  the  disposition  of  the  blood- 
■vessels ;  if  we  remark  that  the  plexus  of  ves- 
sels is  situated  within,  and  not  without, 
the  conjunctiva ;  that  the  inosculations  of  the 
small  vessels  between  them  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  form  a  species  of  zone  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  the 
transparent  cornea,  penetrating  the  former  to 
'xtend  to  the  irisi  and  in  this  way  we  can 


etplaln  how  an  ophthalmia,  that  has  its  pri- 
mitive seat  in  the  conjunctiva,  may  ultimately 
communicate  with  the  iris,  and  cause  the  ac- 
cidents of  which  we  have  spoken.  This  is 
true  with  respect  to  alCeratCiona  of  the  crys- 
talline, and  is  not  less  for  the  other  lesions  of 
the  eye!  A  slight  mflammatton  of  the  iris 
produces  two  remarkaUe  phenon^fena — con- 
traetion  of  the  pupil,  and  a  deposition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lymph  bn  the  atiterior  part, 
filling  the  space  which  separates  it  fVom  the 
crystalloid  membrane.  This  qoantity  of  lymph 
may  be  increased,  cover  the  pupil  and  fill 
up  the  anterior  chamber.  It  follows  that  if 
nothing  arrests  the  disease  a  false  ip^™i>f  ^ne 
will  be  organised,  and  form  adhesion  between 
the  tissues ;  or  the  pupil  will  be  obliterated, 
or  the  iris  will  adhere  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens. 

When  there  is  iritis,  or  contracted  pupil, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  either  disease.  It 
often  happens  that  idiopathic  iritis  is  followed 
by  sympathetic  retinitis.  This  last  is  very 
common,  much  more  than  is  generally  thought. 
There  is  scarcely  a  week  (continues  the  pro- 
fessor) that  we  do  not  observe  certain  exam- 
ples, either  in  the  wards  or  in  public  consul- 
tations ;  it  is  particularly  observed  in  scrofu- 
lous infants.  When  these  are  brought  into 
this  amphitheatre  we  can  readily  perceive 
their  disease ;  they  advance  with  an  uncer- 
tain step,  the  hands  placed  before  the  eyes  to 
protect  them  against  the  brightness  of  day  ; 
and  when  they  arrive  before  the  window 
they  make  a  slight  movement  to  turn  the  head 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  they  apply  the 
hands  forcibly  on  the  organs  of  vision.  When 
we  desire  such  children  to  remove  their  hands, 
they  only  apply  them  with  greater  force; 
when  we  attempt  to  remove  them,  they  apply 
them  with  more  force ;  if  we  open  the  lids, 
they  oppose  us  with  all  their  strength ;  and, 
finally,  when  we  succeed  in  opening  the  eye, 
the  sufferer  cries  loudly,  and  the  organ  of 
vision  is  turned  up  involuntarily  under  the 
upper  lid,  and  the  lucid  cornea  is  hidden  ; 
they  have  the  utmost  horror  of  light  \Vhence 
comes  this  hemerophobia  ?  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  slightest  ray  of  light  causes  such 
acute  pain  ?  Assuredly  we  cannot  seek  for 
the  cause  in  the  tissues  of  the  eye,  which  are 
completely  deprived  of  sensibility.  Is  it 
caused  by  iritis?  But  this  inflammation  may- 
exist  to  a  high  degree  without  this  phenome- 
non. It  ought,  therefore,  necessarily  to  be 
admitted,  that  It  consists  in  inflammation  of 
the  retina  of  this  nervous  membrane,  en- 
dowed with  exquisite  sensibility,  charged  to 
receive  and  transmit  the  rays  of  light  The 
irritation  of  this  organ  re-acts  on  the  iris,  and 
produces  that  contraction  of  the  pupil  which 
is  so  oflcn,  as  we  have  said,  considered  cha- 
racteristic of  iritis.  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  that  in  one  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  the  consecutive  effect 
of  iritis,  and  in  the  oUicrthe  immediate  effect 
of  aa  idiopathic  affection  of  the  iris.    This  is 
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the  distinction;  this  explains  the  profound 
horror  of  light,  or  photophohia,  of  which  we 
have  spoketi. 

A  complica^iqv  of  cat^raO,  ol  which  ,wc 
have  yet  to  spe^kyi^one  that  renders  an  ope^ 
ration  iUusoryi  ^nd  this  js  paralysis  of  the 
retina.  It  js.of  ji:reat  inqportance  to  verify  at 
first  this  lesien,  m  order  not  to  attempt  a 
useless  operation,  and  to  expose  the  patient 
to  serious  accidents  which  may  result.  In 
the  absence  of  all  other  disorder .  (such  as  the 
adhesion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris)  to  which  we  can 
attribute  the  immobility  of  the  pupil,  this 
last  si^  is,,  in  general,  less  equivocal.  But, 
in  some  individuals,  we  can  discover  certain 
peculiarities  proper  to  establish  it,  until 
there  is  an  absolute  certainty,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  existence  of  this  paralysis. 
A  young  man,  about  2S  years  of  age,  is  uow 
in  the  Uotel-Dieu,  with  an  accidental  mem- 
branous cataract}  that  is  to  say,  one  pro- 
duced by  an  accident,  a  contusion  received 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye.  The  crys- 
talline capsule  is  not  entirely  altered ;  many 
points  on  its  surface,  and  also  on  the  lens,  are 
transparent  ,*  nevertheless  vision  is  completely 
abolished,  and  he  cannot  distinguish  day 
from  night  A  woman,  upon  whom  the  pro- 
fessor operated  on  the.  16th  December,  offers 
a  contrary  example.  The  lens  is  completely 
opaque,  the  faculty  of  vision  exists  in  a  feeble 
degree,  the  patient  can  distinguish  light  from 
darkness.  Whence  comes  this  singular  diffe- 
rence, asks  the  professor  ?  What  is  the  ob- 
fitacli?  with  the  young  man  that  opposes  the 
perception  of  the  luminous  rays  ?  We  must 
conclude  the  existence  of  some  other  disease 
besides  simple  cataract;  and,  in  fact,  we  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  consists  in  a  paralysis  of  the 
retina ;  there  is  little  hope»  therefore,  of  re- 
storing vision.  Nevertheless  the  man  desires 
the  operation,  in  order  to  remove  the  defor- 
mity. I  have  often  seen  (says  the  professor) 
several  persons,  especially  women,  come  and 
request  the  operation  in  analogous  circum- 
stances, without  the  hope  of  recovering  vision, 
and  for  the  sole  end  of  getting  rid  of  the  de- 
formity which  di66gures  their  features.  In 
one  ease  the  realization  of  a  marriage  was 
the  motive.  I  have  sometimes  yielded  to 
these  considerations,  and  no  accident  follow- 
ed. Similar  motives  are  too  frivolous  for  a 
mani  who  can  live  without  inconvenience 
with  cataract,  and  we  ought  not  to  perform 
the  operation  unkss  there  is  a  probability  of 
success. 

However  dexterously  the  operation  for  de- 
pression of  R  cataract  is  performed  it  is  liable 
to  failure,  as  the  lens  may  regain  its  original 
situation,  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  lu- 
minous rays  to  the  retina.  The  efforts  of 
coughing,  inconsiderate  movements  of  the 
sick,  and  a  thousand  other  causes,  too  long  to 
enumerate,  produce  this  reshlt. '  It  is  difficult 


to  express  the  grief  of  patients  who  liave 
regained  their  vision  and  soon  after  lose  it 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  cataract  had 
re-ascended,  M.  Dupuytren  has  operated  four 
times,  at  the  interval  of  some  months  ;  and 
he  has  remarked,  that  the  danger  of  the  ope- 
ration is  diminished  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  its  performance  on  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  such  cases  he  has  almost  always 
found  the  lens  softened  and  flocculent  on  ita 
surface,  proving  the  action  which  the  ab- 
sorbents had  exerted  upon  it,  a  case  of  which 
was  lately  seen  at  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

Sometimes  a  part  of  a  depressed  cataract 
ascends,  the  remainder  having  been  absorbed. 
This  was  seen  in  an  old  man  on  whom  the 
baron  operated  on  the  16th  of  this  month. 

When  cataract  is  divided  or  broken  up  it 
may  re-appear  behind  the  pupil,  and  its  parts 
become  re -united.  The  absorption  of  this 
form,  which  may  be  named  cataract  by  agglo- 
meration, 'very  readily  tak/es  place,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  which 
has  of  course  great  influence  on  absorption, 
as  already  stated.  Some  of  these  Iragments 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  withstand  absorp- 
tion, and  may  require  to  be  removed  from  the 
axis  of  the  visual  rays. 

Every  one  knows  the  function  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  that  if  it  is  taken  away,  de- 
pressed, or  destroyed,  vision  will  never  be 
restored  to  its  normal]  condition.  Certain 
myopes,  or  short-sighted  persons,  regain  by 
the  substraction  of  the  lens  their  normal 
state  of  vision ;  but  the  presbites,  or  long- 
sighted, have  more  difilculty  than  before  the 
formation  of  cataract  These  have  need  of 
an  artificial  lens  placed  before  the  eye  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  lens  after  its  removal. 
The  use  of  glasses  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  a  patient  for  a  long  time  after  the  opera- 
tion, otherwise  the  intensity  of  the  impres- 
sion they  determine  will  induce  inflammation, 
and  may  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  operation, 
as  I  have  often  observed. 

The  opaque  crystalline  lens  may  be  dis- 
placed by  a  blow  on  the  eye  or  head,  and 
escape  into  the  anterior  chamber^  or  become 
impacted  in  the  pupil.  This  has  been  ob- 
served during  the  operation  of  depression, 
and  it  is  right  to  mention  that  some  persons 
possess  a  power  of  pushing,  at  will,  the  lens 
from  one  chamber  to  the  other.  The  most 
remarkable  examples  of  this  last  power  were 
cited  by  the  professor  from  the  TraiU  des 
Maladies  des  Yeux,  by  M.  Demon rs,  of  which 
the  history  may  be  briefly  given : — "  I  have 
sometimes  (says  this  author)  observed  the 
opaque  crystalline  lens  pass  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber  and  return  to  its 
original  situation.  Some  patients  could  ex- 
ecute at  will  this  alternative  displacement 
MM.  Tillard  and  Bushnel  were  with  mean 
the  3d  July,  1817,  when  M.  Gastel,  who  was 
affected  with  cataract,  passed  the  lens  in 
their  presence  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
■  afterwards  behind  the  iris. .  He  was  31  yean 
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f^afe,  of  a  ^ood  cotistittttlon ;  the  right  C9ta<' 
ract  was  dated  from  the  Age  of  six  years, 
and  had  descended  hy  little  and  littfe  behind 
the  iris;  about  puberty  it  was  invisible  for 
eighteen  y^ars,  and  was  plunged  in  the 
iritreous  humour.  It  passed  through  the 
pupil  during  his  military  duties,  and  caused 
9ttch  continued, pain  that  he  was  discharged 
^gm  the  service.  I  proposed  extraction,  but 
he  declined,  the  operation ;  I  advised  him  to 
instil  some  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
(he  extract  of  belladonna  into  the  eye  to  di- 
late the  pupil,  and  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
the  lens  behind  the  iris ;  and  in  order  to 
&vour  this  passage  he  was  to  lie  on  his  back 
ifor  24  hours,  the  head  being  so  that  the  sum- 
mit, is  lower  than  the  neck;  and  finally  to 
instil  some  drops  of  vinegar  into  the  eye  to 
excite  slight  inflammation,  so  as  to  close  the 
pupil  and  render  it  smaller  than  before  the 
u$e  oC  the  belladonna,  a  proceeding  which  I 
have  employed  in  certain  cases  with  success. 
He  remained  eight  years  and  a  half  free  from 
any  return  of  his  complaint,  which  returned 
jn  two  years  afterwards  every  three  or  four 
months.  If  he  depresses  his  head  suddenly, 
|he  lens  passes  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
he  replaces  it  by  lying  on  the^ound,  his  chin 
elevated,  the  crown  of  the  head  depressed, 
and  rubbing  the  superior  lid  with  the  finger* 
I  win  probably  extract  it  some  day." 

V(e  conceive  (continues  the  professor),  thai 
ell  the.  antiphlogistic  varieties  necessitate 
various  modifications  in  the  manual  operationi 
or  in  the  treatment,  according  to  their  causes 
and  their  nature.  If  contracted  pupil  is  the 
product  of  acute  inflammation,  antiphlogistics, 
leedhes  to  the  angle  of  the  eye,  cupping  the 
temple,  and,  above  all,  bleeding  in  the  foot, 
w^U  sujSce  for  its  dissipation ;  but  if  the  af- 
leelion  ia  in  a  chronic  state,  these  means  will 
^nidttce.no  beneficial  result;  then  we  must 
einploir  frictions,  with  the  extract  of  bella- 
^4enAa»  and,  above  all,  the  water  of  lauro- 
eerasus,  with  the  object  of  dilating  the  pupil 
and  |e«iUtating  the  operation. 

Dbsejrvation  has  apprised  me  that  cataracts, 
ttceooBipanied  with  contracted  pupil,  are  usually 
aomplicated  with  adhesion  of  the  crystalloid 
jMembwafae  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 
/When,  such  adhesion  is  recent,  belladonna 
wih  deMioy  it»  and  we  should  operate ;  but 
.if  the  union  k  ^^1D,  and  does  not  yield  to  thie 
remedy,  we  must  destroy  it  with  the  needle 
« >befoift  def  reiwiog  the  lens.  A  disease  of  the 
itli  to'the  ciliary  circle  presents  great  varieties 
j»  different  individuals;  in  some  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive and  intttmate,  that  it  is  separated 
wiJii  great  difficulty,  ws  when  we  wish  to  pro« 
aoM  artificial  pupil;  with  others,  the  iris 
4earftaeone«  than  it  separates ;  and  with  more 
it' is,  detached  with  a  slight  effort. 

Ib  all  mmt  of  displacement  of  the  lent, 
.-whether  M  be.opaque  or. not,  the  professor  ad- 
mits, as  a  general  rule,  that  unless  it  caus^ 
ittilammationy  it  should  he  left  tn  its  situatioiii 
>Mm  wlmit  o(a6«9  Ait  aceidciit,  we  thoiiU 


operate;  in  taetf  when  it  is  not  opaque  we  gain 
nothing  by  e^lfiKMvff  liti/i^t,  if  on  the  cou'' 
trary,  we  must  depress  it  When  the  crys- 
talline lens  is  fbrc^d'intb  the  vitreous  body 
it  riiust  bd  Ufldf^tfe,  itt(drdtt)  49flt)iri«i^  be 
removed  by  ab^rpt;^  ;^aMfT^|v|t  is  in  the 
anterior  chamber  the  operation  is  easy  and 
simple,  tn  most  daie^  W^'prlt^ise  "a  small 
incision  of  the  comea;  and  the  foreign  body 
escapes  by  itself,  6r  ^e'\M  'ii^Hf£t  ^b  v^ith  a 
needle.     Such  is  the  general  pf^<ltid^. 

But  M.  Dupuytren  was  the  ^rst  to  deviate 
fVom  this  plan,  in  operating  on  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  1819,  in  an  unpractised  'inanner, 
which  to  that  time  was  without  example. 
A  soldier,  aged  34  years,  was  admitted  into 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  Nov.  2.  The  lens  was  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  h&d  heeA  ^b'pikced 
by  a  sudden  depression  Of  th'6  h<»adt  th^'eye 
was  inflamed  and  lachrymose,  ahddephkllflgia 
was  intense.  Venesebtlon,  a  bath,  amd  M  pur- 
gative, diminished  these  syiAptotns,  nAd  in 
tw6  days  afterwards  he  performed  the  opera- 
tion in  the  following  manner  :— 

The  patient  was  lying  In  his  bed,  th*  head 
elevated  ;  the  needle  was  introduced  About 
two  lines  from  the  union  of  the  transparent 
and  opaque  cornese,  and  was  passed  into  the 
posterior  chamber ;  it  penetrated  the  antMor, 
hooked  the  lens,  made  it  pass  into  the  pos- 
terior chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
depressed  it  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
then  withdrew  the  needle.  The  patient  could 
see  the  hand  which  afforded  him  light,  and 
cotild  distinguish  those  who  assisted  at  the 
operation.  The  consequences  were  fortunate. 
The  man  quitted  the  hospital  in  six  day«  af- 
terwards, having  the  pupil  perfectly  naCaral, 
seeing  well,  and  suffering:  no  pain. 

[Such  are  the  principal  ideas  of  M.  I^npuy- 
tren  on  cataract.  Should  examples  be  Slflbrd- 
ed  of  exemplifying  those  generalities  Ikl  the 
subsequent  lectures,  they  win  be  falHifulIy 
reported.  It  is  necessat^  to  Dsake'  this 
statement,  as  some  parts  Of  ttrii  leeture  Were 
abridged,  especially  the  details  of  the* cases, 
which  were  given  with  the  greyest  tnhiute- 
ness,  but  which  wc^e' omitted  hecMt^  tlie 
Medical  and  Surgical  fournaf  pi^of^ise^  f^give 
selections  from  lectures,' or  merely  what  is  of 
most  importance.— 'iZep.3 


The  AUtatomt  BtL&.-t*ThisbiU  was^iBrtly 
considered  in  the  House  of  OemmOMs  on 
Wednesday  liight,  when  sevvlral  clauses  were 
changed.  It  is  to  Extend  to  Irelahd.  Seve- 
ral frivolous  objections' were  offered-  aitd  re- 
jected. The  House  a^ourhed  tbi'lhii  day 
(Thvnday),  when  diedisousaftori  oa^the  clause 
atithori«ing  the  sale  of  deiid  hodkeif^to  take 
pkice.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  iiis  'charac- 
terisiie  good  sens^  sopported  It^  as  the  only 
nu^iis  of  defetting  the  vesnrrectiDttiBisi : whom 
he  property  desigasted  the  HOM' degraded 
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' '  «  Should  4h^  body  soe  the  mind  before  a  court 
of  Ja^iicature^  for  clainage8«  it  would  be  found 
that  the  min^  would  prove  to  hare  been  a  rain- 
tJtiB  teiiaM  Co  itt  ]»tMatd.*'.^PhUarch» 


*irt«pMiMa« 


'  ''*Decet  afPectut  animi  neque  se  nimium 
eH^re  sabjacere  ftervititer." 

TUfiiiB  is  00  subject  within  the  whole  ratige 
,  of  Biedlcal  literature  so  little  Investigated, 
fnadi  oonsequeatlyi  so  little  understood,  as  the 
Sniuence  of  the  mind  and  passions  in  the 
production  atid  aggravation  of  disease.  It  is 
•m  att)!|}eot  not  merely  of  speculative,  but  of 
practical  importance.  It  is  a  subject  as  repleta 
With  interest  to  the  physician  as  to  the  meta> 
physician  and  moralist.  Hitlierto  medical 
writers,  in  their  researches  into  the  causes  of 
a  phenomena  of  disease,  have  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  influence  of  the  intellectual 
over -the  material  portions  of  our  nature.  Sa- 
tisfied with  a  knowledge  of  the  phy thai,  they 
have  too  much  neglected  the  mental  at  moral 
causes  of  disease. 

Bxperience,  our  only  anre  guide  in  medi- 
cal inquiries,  instructs  the  physician  that  ft 
diseased  condition  of  the  body  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  Uie  mind,  and 
iliai  certain  emotions  of  the  soul,  whether  of 
B  pleasurable  or  painful  nature,  are  nnlver- 
aaUy  attended  with  reciprocal  alterations  in 
4i«  bodily  functions.  Descartes  observes, 
tbat  tlie  souL  is  so  much  influenced  by  the 
oeostltutlon  of  our  bodily  organs,  that  if  it 
weue  possible  to  find  out  a  method  of  increas- 
ing our  penatration.  It  should  certainly  be 
sought  for  in  medicine.  The  connexion  be- 
tween the  body  and  mind  is,  in  fact,  so 
itMng^  that  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  one 
«f  thorn  slhontd  act^  and  the  other  not  be  sen  < 
sihlf  y  in  a  greater  ox  less  degree*  of  that  ac- 
tion. The  organs  of  sense,  by  which  we 
acquire  ali  our  ideas  of  external  objects,  when 
ftcted  upon,  convey  the  subject  of  thought  to 
to  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  brain ;  and  while 
thamittd  is  employed  in  thinking,  the  part 
•f  the  hmin  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
notion  i  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  transr 
ttiittbdto  the  bniioi  the  action  of  the  arteries 
fcacdhie  increased,  and  the  nervous  system 
eansiMy  affiKtedi 

Fkito  haa  remacked,  wiA  refecenci  to  the 
Influeiicft  of  Ike  mind  on  the  cofporeaA  frame, 
^  Wharetlie  action  of  the  soul  is  too  power- 
Ihl)  ifeaMaeka  the  body  a«  powerfuUy  tkat  it 
Ihrovs  ia  into  •  eonsunung  state  t  if  the  soul 
.ajohrta-ltMif  ib  •  paculinr  maaoer  on  efrtain 
occaiionJi  the  body  ia  oMidp  Moaibie  ofit^  for 


it  becomes  beatcd.  and  d^ilitated. 
Italian  physician,  also  observes  on  this  M 
jectt  tiiat  the  union  of  ilie  soul  with  the  bodf 
is  so  intimate,  tluit  tliey  reciprocally  stiate 
the  good  or  evil  which  happens  10  eithei^  of 
them.  The  mind  cannot  put  forth  Its  powet-a 
when  the  body  is  tired  vritlt  inordinate  ex* 
ercisc,  and  too  close  application  to  study  de-> 
stroys  the  body  by  dissipating  the  animal 
spirits  which  are  necessary  to  tecruit  ii« 

The  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind  over  the  bodily  func« 
tlons,  is  of  ancient  date.  Plato,  in  his  J*  TV- 
mans"  states  it  as  his  firm  corivicUon,'  that 
the  spirit  exerted  a  marked  Itifluence  in  pro- 
ducing disease.  This  opinion  was  afterwards 
revived  by  Helmont,  Hesper  Doloeus,  knd 
Stahl ;  the  latter  plainly  says,  that  the  ra- 
tional soul  presides  over  and  directs  thfe  litii- 
mal  functions.  In'  this  doctrine  he  wail 
followed  by  Nichols,  in  his  "  Anima  Midka:* 
According  to  the  doctrines  of  Stahl.  the  ^Mot^ 
ders  of  the  body  proceed  principally  ^om  th« 
mind ;  and,  according  as  it  Is  variously  af- 
fected, it  produces  diffbrent  effects  (diseases.) 
Hence,  when  the  mind,  which  ahimates  tha 
most  robust  and  best  organized  bodv,  i9  vio-' 
lently  agitated  by  fright,  rnge,  grief,  vehe* 
ment  desire,  or  any  other  passion,  whethef 
Sudden,  or  attended  by  long  find  palnfhl  Jren* 
sations,  the  body  manifestly  suffers,  and  a 
variety  of  diseases,  as  apoplexy,  palsy«  ttiad- 
ness,  fever,  and  hysterics,  may  he  the  con- 
sequence. If  this  be  true,  an  attention  to 
the  regulations  of  the  mind  Is  of  miich  more 
importance  than  physicians  seem  dls|)08ed 
to  admit     The  poet  of  health  justly  toys :— « 

''  *Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage,  well 
The  restless  mind.'' 

In  the  course  of  this  vitally  impoirtdnt  and 
deeply-Interesting  subject  ofittqitiryj  it  H  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  any  ititftilpbysical 
discussion  Respecting  tlie  Instrrtitable  and 
mysterious  union  existing  betwcto  imtter 
and  mind)  or  to  endeavour  to  pohit  Ottt  the 
manner  In  which  the  body  inflnenMe  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  the  bddy.  6ueh  subjects 
we  do  not  think  to  b«  le^ltlniate  Ml^ts  «f  in* 
quiry.  The  medical  philosopher  Is  engaged 
in  less  obscure  and  less  uuccttilfi  f (Marches  | 
he  does  not  attempt  ttf  soHe-  the  qucstioil 
regarding  the  intimate  milon  ^tibitistnig  be- 
tween the  natural  and  ftiteltet^ttiill  pottions  of 
bur  nature,  but  he  wisely  Conffnealiimielf  to 
an  attentive  examination  of  tke  ptieho(nena 
which  result  frdm  that  urtldh.  Man  Is  com- 
pounded of  a  koul  and  body,  so  closely  unit- 
ed, not  identified,  that  they  frequently  strug- 
gle and  occailionatly  overpower  eadi  other. 
Sometimes  the  hiind  ascends  the  throne  and 
subdues,  in  a  moihent,  the  physical  vnergiet 
of  the  most  powerftd  of  her  subjects.  At 
other  times  the  body  gains  the  ascendency, 
and  lays  prostate  bdlbte  her  (he  mightiest  of 
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human  intellects.  Instances  illustrative  of 
both  propositions  are  of  daily  occurrence.  It 
has  been  said  of  Sophocles,  that  being  desi* 
rouir  of  protitig  that  at  an  advanced  age  he 
was  in  tall  possession  of  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties, Ire  comjiosed  a  tragedy,  was  crowned, 
and  died  through  joy.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  PhilTrppides,  the  comic  writer.  M. 
Juventlus  Thalma,  on  being  told  that  a 
trlamph  had  been  decreed  to  him  for  having 
subdued  Corsica,  fell  down  dead  before  the 
altar  at  which  he  was  offering  up  his  thanks- 
giving. Zimmerman,  in  his  work  on  Expe- 
rience in  Physic,  has  related  the  circumstance 
of  a  worthy  fkmily  in  Holland  being  reduced 
to  indigence ;  the  elder  brother  passed  over 
to  the  East  Indies,  acquired  considerable  for- 
tune there,  and  returning  home  presented  his 
sister  with  the  richest  jewel:  the  young  wo- 
man, at  this  unexpected  change  of  fortune 
became  motionless  and  died.  The  famous 
Forquet  died  on  being  told  that  Louis  XIV. 
had  restored  him  to  his  liberty.  It  is  also 
related  of  Diodorus  Chronos,  who  was  con- 
sidered as  the  most  subtle  logician  of  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  that  Stilbo  one  day, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  proposed  a  ques- 
tion to  him,  to  which  he  was  unable  to  reply. 
The  king,  willing  to  cover  him  with  shame, 
pronounced  only  one  part  of  his  name,  and 
called  him  ovoSf  ass,  instead  *of  Chronos. 
Diodorus  was  so  much  affected  at  this  as  to 
die  soon  afterwards. 

.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  remarkable 
instance  on  record  showing,  in  a  melancholy 
though  forcible  light,  the  dominion  of  mind 
over  the  material  frame,  than  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  death  of  John 
Hunter.  This  distinguished  surgeon  and 
physiolog^ist  died  in  a  fit  of  enraged  passion  ; 
and,  what  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  he  had 
often  predicted  that  such  excitement  would 
prOTe  ftitial  to  him.  He  died  at  St.  Georgc'3 
Ilotpital,  Oct.  16,  1793,  under  these  circum- 
stances: being  there  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ofiiciftl;  diity  as  surgeon,  he  had  a  warm  dis- 
pute with  Dr.  Pearson  on  a  professional  sub- 
ject *,  iipoVi  which  he  said,  "  I  must  retire,  for 
I  feel  '^n  agitation  which  will  be  fatal  to  me 
if  i  Inonease  it.  He  immediately  withdrew 
into  an  alining  room ;  but  Dr.  Pearson,  not 
beinig  wilKag  to  give  up  his  argument,  fol- 
lowed him,  which  so  annoyed  Hunter,  that 
he  veh^mehtly  exclahned,  "  You  have  fol- 
lowed^me  on  purpose  to  be  the  death  of  me  ! 
You  have  mwfdered  me !  "  and  instantly  fell 
and  expired !  Mrs.  Byron,  the  mother  of  the 
noble  bard,  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  fit  of 
passion.  *  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Byr€in,i  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Byron's  illness, 
saysy— "  At  the  end  of  July  her  illness  took 
a  new  and  fatal  turn ;  and  so  sadly  charac- 
terutic  was  th^  close  of  the  poor  lady's  life, 
that  a  fit  of  ague;  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by 
reading  the  upholsterer's  bills,  was  the  ulti- 
^-^te  oause  of  her  death."  A  somewhat 
•M  dremBEtttante  is  recorded  of  Mal- 


branche.  The  'only  interview  that  Bishop 
Berkley  and  Malbranche  had  was  in  the  latter 
philosopher's  cell,  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and 
Malbranche  is  said  to  have  exerted  himself 
so  much  iu  the  discussion  that  he  died  iu  con- 
sequence. Sanctorius  relates  an  instance  of 
a  famous  orator,  who  so  far  exerted  his  mind 
in  delivering  an  oration .  that  he  became,  in 
a  few  hours,  quite  insane. 

The  effect  of  a  too  close  application  of  , 
mind  to  study  on  the  bodily  health  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  common  observation.  The 
Roman  orator,  Cicero,  points  out  forcibly  the 
dangers  arising  from  inordinate  exertion  of 
mind ;  and  he  has  laid  down  some  rules  for 
guarding  against  the  effects  of  study.  M. 
Van  Swicten/  in  alluding  to  tliis  subject,  re^ 
lates  the  case  of  a  man  whose  health  was 
severely  injured,  by  what  he  calls  "  literary 
watchings."  Whenever  he  listened  with  any 
attention  to  any  story,  or  trifling  tale,  he  was 
seized  with  giddiness ;  be  was  in  violent 
agonies  whenever  he  wanted  to  recollect  any 
thing  which  had  slipped  his  memory;  he 
oftentimes  fainted  away  gradually,  and  ex- 
perienced a  disagreeable  sensation  of  lassi* 
tude.  Rousseau  has  very  justly  remarked, 
that  excessive  application  of  mind  "  makes 
men  tender,  weakens  their  constitutions,  and 
when  once  the  body  has  lost  its  powers,  those 
of  the  soul  are  not  easily  preserved.  Appli- 
cation wears  out  the  machine,  exhausts  the 
spirits,  destroys  the  strength,  enervates  the 
mind,  makes  us  pusillanimous,  unable  either 
to  bear  fatigue  or  to  keep  our  passions  un* 
der."  • 

Shakspearc  appears  to  have  formed  a  just 
conception  of  the  great  injury  which  the  cor- 
poreal frame  experiences  from  a  too  dose 
application  of  mind.  The  immortal  bard  ob- 
serves,— 

" Universal  plodding  poisons  up 

The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries; 

As  motion  and  long-during  action  tires 

The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller." 

Love's  Labour  Lont» 

In  the  Consultations  of  Wesper  we  find 
related  the  history  of  a  young  man  of  family, 
22  years  of  age,  who,  having  applied  himself 
incessantly  to  intense  mental  exertion,  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  insanity,  in  which  fit  he 
wounded  several  persons  and  killed  his 
keeper.  Catalepsy  has  been  known  to  haie 
been  produced  by  great  mental  application. 
Fomelius  gives  us  a  remarkable  instance  of 
it.  .  A  man  (says  he)  who  passed  Whole 
nights  in  writing  and  studying,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  fit  of  catalepsy:  all  his  limbs 
stiffened  in  the  attitude  he  was  in  when  the 
disease  first  seized  him.  He  remained  upon 
his  seat,  holding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
with* his  eyes  fixed  on  his  paper,  so  that'he 
was  considered  to  be  still  at  his  studies, 'till 
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being  called  tOf  and  then  shaken,  he  was 
found  to  be  without  motion  or  sensation.* 
*  Many  extraordinary  instances  are  on  re- 
cord^  of  remarkable  changes  having  been  pro- 
duced' in  birds  by  an  affection  of  the  animal 
passions.  The  folldwing  fact  is  related  by 
Mr.  Young,  in  the  Edinburgh  Geographical 
Journal.  A  blackbird  had  been  .frightened 
iu  her  cage  by  a  <;at ;  when  it  was  relieved,  it 
was  found  lying  on  its  back,  quite  wet  with 
perspiration.  The  feathers  fell  off,  and  were 
renewed,  but  the  new  ones  were  perfectly 
white.  Some  similar  ihcts  are  recorded  in  a 
popular  periodical.  A  remarkable  change  of 
cdkovtt  in  a  lark,  belonging  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Scott  of  Fanish,  occurred  under  my  own  eyes, 
and' which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  produced  by 
grief  at  being  separated  from  a  mavis.  Their 
cages  had  long  been  side  by  side  in  the  par- 
lour, and  often  had  they  striven  to  outrival 
each  other  in  the  loudness  of  their  song,  till 
their  minstrelsy  became  so  stunning,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  laverock 
to  a  drawing-room  above  stairs.  The  poor 
bird  gradually  pined,  moped,  and  ceased  its 
song ;  its  eyes  grew  dim,  and  its  plumage 
assmned  a  dullish  tint,  which,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  changed  to  deep  black.  The  worthy 
physician  watched  with  the  eyes  of  a  natu- 
ralist this  phenomenon ;  but,  after  a  while, 
fearing  for  the  life  of  his  favourite,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  replaced  along  side  of  its  companions. 
In  a  short  time  it  resumed  its  spirits  and 
song,  but  after  every  moulting  the  feathers 
were  of  the  same  black  colour.f 

A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
in  the  human  species,  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  inordinate  passion.  Borrclli 
relates  the  case  of  a  French  gentleman,  who 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  on  whom  fear 
operated  so  powerfully  as  to  change  his  hair 
completely  grey  in  the  course  of  one  night. 
Dr.  Davwin  ascribes  this  phenomenon  to  the 
torpor  of  the  vessels,  which  circulates  the 
fluids  destined  to  nourish  the  hair.  Nothing 
will,  perhaps,  demonstrate  more  fully  the 
effeMs  of  moral  causes  in  producing  disease 
thafa  the  structural.alterations  discoverable  in 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  whilst  la* 
bouring  undex  np^talgia,  or  the  Swiss  malady. 
This  disease  is  considered  peculiar  to  the 
Swi,s8,  and  is  occasioned  by  a  desire  of  re- 
visiting their  own  country,  and  of  witnessing 
agaia  the  scenes  of  their  youth*  This  desire 
begins  with  melancholy  sadness,  love  of  soli- 
tude, silence^  bodily  weakness,  &c.  and  is 
only,  fiured  by  returning  to  their  native 
cou;)try.  Avenbrugger  says,  that  in  dissecting 
the  bodies  of  jthos/a .  who  have  died  in  conse- 
quence 9f  this  disease,  organic  lesions  of  the 
heart  generally  are  detected^  A  pardcuUr 
musical  cou^osition,  supposed  to  be- expres- 
sive of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is  in 
great  vogue  in  SwitjEerland.     If  this  tune  or 
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piece  of  music  is  played  amoi^  the  Swiss  in 
any  foreign  country,  it  tends  strongly  to  re- 
call their  affections  for  their  native  soil,  and 
their  desire  of,  returning,  and  to  induce  the 
desire .  called  nostalgia  consequent  on  their 
disappointment  The  effects  of  this  musical 
composition  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  forbidden 
to  be  repeated  in  the  French  camp  on  pain  of 
death,  it  having  at  one  period  had  the  effect 
of  producing  a  mutiny  among  the.  I^wiss  sol- 
diers, at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  the  French 
king. 

Predictions  of  death,  whether  supposed  to 
be  supernatural,  or  emanating  from  human 
authority,  have  oflen,  in  consequence  of  the 
poisonous  effects  of  fear,  been  punctually  ful- 
filled. The  anecdote  is  well  attested,  of  the 
licentious  Lord  Littleton,  that  he  expired  at 
the  exact  stroke  of  the  clock,  which,  in  a 
dream  or  vision,  he  had  been  forewarned 
would  be  the  signal  of  his  departure.  In 
Lesanky's  voyage  round  the  world,  there  is 
an  account  of  a  religious  sect  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  of  praying  people  to  death.  Whoever 
incurs  their  displeasure,  receives  notice  that 
the  homicide  litany  is  about  to  begin,  ^and 
such  are  the  effects  of  the  imagination,  that 
the  very  notice  is  frequently  sufficient  with 
these  people  to  produce  the  effect. 

Thousands  of  other  instances  might  be 
cited,  illustrative  of  the  fatal  effects  of  inordi- 
nate indulgence  in  passion,  but  we  are  coo- 
vinced  that  the  cases  already  alluded  to  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  the  physician  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  elucidate.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  medical  cannot  be  separated  from 
moral  science,  and  that  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  passions,  and  their  diversified 
effects  on  the  animal  ceconomy  in  a  state  of 
health  and  disease,  is  as  necessary  to  the 
right  appreciation  and  treatment  of  disease, 
as  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  to  the  sur- 
geon. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  organ  the  pas- 
sions act  more  particulnrly  on.  We  find, 
upon  examination,  that  no  organ  or  pact  of 
the  body  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions. We  And  that  sudden  joy  or  grief  will 
immediately  so  affect  the  stomach  as  to  de- 
stroy all  sensations  of  hunger ;  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  says,  in  allusion  to  this  subject,  "  You 
may  daily  see  the  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
perplexity,  fear,  anxiety,  and  grief,  never  fail 
to  disorder  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  You  must  have  noticed  how  much 
the  cerebrum  influences  the  stomaob,  and  the 
stomach  the  cerebrum.  Yqu  may  eonsider 
this  subject  one  of  the  ereateat  importance  in 
the  practice  qf  your  profissioih"  We  And  the 
passions  acting  upon  the  uterine  systemj  the 
hepatic  system,  and  the  vascuUt  and  nervous 
system;  in  fact,  when  we  come  closely  to 
consider  the  close  relationship  eiUstiitg  be- 
tween the  vascular  and  nervous,  and  tb( 
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Btste  ef  tVtf  titrrfM)  we  need  faav«  iio«atMe  to 
wMider  at  thefitrudttrftland  littiifctfdiutl  de- 
vangemctots  cm  sequent  on   vlaleiit  meiiCfll 
M90tioD9.  •  ttvaf  imrt  of'tha  body  ia  con^ 
■tiectt!d/1o  tUbbn^n  and  ftpidal  Bocl'i^ew  by 
lihe  m^uth  of  tiervet;  ^orefii^e  any  agita- 
tion of  viAhAi  ^odneiiig:  An  affection  in  the 
erigin  of  the  neHrous  ftysteni)  must  neofessa- 
rify  prMhiec  rodre  or  less  detaugenient  of  the 
Jiumerote  brgans  off  the  body^     The  neihres 
•are  tile  channels  through  whiefa  all  moral 
emotieaa  travel.    Anger  frequently  dermges 
the  W^er  i»  such  A  degree  as  to  give  rise  to 
jaundipe.     0pashiodic  and  contulsive  affec- 
tkma  frequently  owe  their  origin  to  an  affisc- 
flon  of  the  imagination.    Mania  is  frequently 
pivdiieed'by  mental  agitation.  Georget  states 
that  the  eauses  which  tend  to  derange  the 
organlzatien  of  the  brain  by  the  exercise  of 
its  own  functions,  are  the  most  freqttent ;  or, 
we  nigbt  almost  say,  the  only  one  capable  of 
producing  tfiental  aberration.     This  is  de- 
ftidnstrated  by  the  tables  published  by  vA" 
rious  authors,  as  Professor  Pinei,  M.  Esquirol, 
Tuke^  Arc.    There  is  a  species  of  vomiting 
deviominated    by    tSie   French   pathologists 
"nerWius  YOtnlting,"  caused  frequently  by 
afFections  6f  the  mind.    **  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  these  nervous  vomit-> 
ings,"  says  Andral,  "  is  that  recorded  by 
M.  Louder  ViHermy.     The  subfect  waa   a 
woifianj  who)  in  cohsequence  of  a  disappoint* 
mgnt  in  hve,  was  attacked  alternately  with 
globtra  hystericus,  dyspneea,  and  pttlpltatiotl. 
She  uttered  involuntary  cries,  and  at  last  was 
seized  with  vomitings,  which  were  treated  in 
tain  by  the  antiphlogistic  method.     She  was 
lit  last  cured  by  the  vinum  abslnthli."     The 
passions  may  be  divided  into  those  that  rouse 
and  tlho«e  that  depress  the  powers  of  life. 
The  passions,  such  as  fear,  love,  anxiety,  and 
ail  the  depressing  passions,  ought  to  be  care- 
ftilly  avoided  by  those  labouring  under  dis- 
tatik,  either  caused  by  a  deliilitated  state  of 
the  constitution,  or  in  which  debility  is  the" 
principal  synrptom.    These  passions  act  by 
exhaUflHing  the  nervotts  etiergy,  and,  there- 
ft>i^^  niuBt  waterially  weaken  the   organic 
functitms,  as  t!heir  healthy  state    depends 
upon    the  ^  propsr  supply  of   the  principle 
wMoh  we,  fot  want  of  a  better  term,  call  ner- 
fWttSL     Th^tefore,  in  those  maladies  which 
depend- upon  k  low  itote  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem^ nOtMng  acts  so  beneficially  as  stimulus 
applied  to  tke  mind«    Ita  effects  upon  the 
phyricid  health  is  astonishing.    Mr.  Madden, 
in  his  finrrative  to  the  East,  sftys,  **  In  Alex- 
andria I  have  se6n  whole  ttoops  of  negro 
ioMiers  carried  off  after  a  few  days  Illness, 
lirom  the  effbtts  of  dold.     Ip  this  raoHality, 
hbwiever,  moral  ttepreSsing  causes  had  much 
to  do';  the  Arab  had  no  reaoUree  within  him- 
self to  resist  a  hardship  of  whicb  he  had  no 
inrevioos  knowledge;  tfre  negro  had  no  moral 
courage  tir  invigorate  or  revive  him  nheti  the 
^ange.'of  44iButttis  msdo  hint  siok|  ot  thn  scft" 


breeztf  -vnate'  taiar  slrftMrfiiBnA  ^fttfiliiiig  but 
the  strong  et6rtleiM>-of  mental  energy  can 
eottfal^fartfithe*  HI  ^effisttsv  o£  •\«r2flis«ttitdA  of 
climate  on  the  iiBeltte'fiMe  vDf  man.  In  my 
own  practice  among  Etf9apffi0f^pl>}^fe  YaA 
painful  e^peri^nee  of.tbe  fatal  e;l^t^,pf.i9ifn- 
tal  exhaustion,  of  irrit^i^^y  of  ,tfff)pfii\f,f|nd 
of  timidity  of  spirit.",    <    ;,  :  .        ,.  «    ,|-  u, 

Those  predisposed  to  iDflammafOfy,  pom- 
plaints,  to  apoplexy,  atid  otii^i;  di^a9,^^i^t;ts^g 
f^om,  or  aggravated  by  I  a  plethoric  ^^0.of 
the  constitution,  ahoQld  carefully  ai^ji4  /all 
the  exciting  passions,  such  as  . anger,.  ^  f/i^t, 
terror,  ftc.,  which  excite  an  inordinate  action 
of  the  nervous  system^  which  f^|9q^ent1y  gives 
rise  to  inflammatory  diseases.  la^aiwaa- 
tory  fevers,  apoplexy,  kiemorrhage,  and  local 
inflammations,  have  been  known  to  ^tis^.  in 
consequence  of  great  mental  ^xdtemant-  ,pn 
the  other  handi  typhus  fever,  intermittent 
fever,  and  other  maladies,  depending  for  their 
existence  on  a  low  state  of  the  vital  powersi 
are  aggratated  by  those  passions  which  de- 
press the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  abiue 
and  not  the  use  of  the  passions  that  acts  thua 
injuriously  on  the  constitution.  While  the- 
impressions  made  upon  the  nervous  system 
by  the  passions  are  moderate,  and  restrained 
within  due  bounds,  by  a  natural  gratification 
of  the  passions,  guidled  and  controlled  by  rea- 
son, the  effect  produced  upon  the  system  ia 
rather  of  a  beneficial  than  a  pernicious  na- 
ture. The  passions  strengthen  muscular 
motion^  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
produce  the  natural  secretions,  and  excite  a 
man  to  such  exercises  and  actions,  calculated 
to  promote  the  health  and  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual. But  when  the  pain  excited  by  the  pas-* 
sion  is  too  strong  and  violent,  and  the  passion 
not  gratified,  or  not  moderated  or  overruled 
by  reason,  such  a  violent  and  continued  sti- 
mulus will  drive  too  great  a  quantity  of  hlood 
to  the  stimulated  organ,  by  which  the  ves- 
sels will  be  overcharged,  and  disease  wilj,'  be 
the  consequence*  , , , 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  this  vitally 
important  subject,  enough,  we  conceiye,  has 
been  adduced  to  convince  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, tlut  medical  cannot  be  separated  iirom 
moral  science,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  passions^  and  the&r  diversliied 
effects  upon  the  human  body,  both  In  the  state 
of  health  and  disease^  is  as  necessary  to  the 
right  appreciation  of  disease,  as-  the  kjoow- 
ledge  of  anatomy  to  the  surgeon ;  and  that 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
influence  of  the  passions  and  imagiaation 
over  the  corporeal  frame,  the  physi<Maa  e an- 
no! successfully  contend  witli^  disease,)  nor 
can  be  said  to  be  properly  acquainted  with 
the  art  which  he  professes  to  pca^oticiai  ^  •  , 


Mf%  MMtO^HOM^'Hm^ilerfbifferi, 
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me^intnm  4#  vair  nMmuuk 


T6  Ok  iStHim's  of  tM*  Ldndm  Midiota  and 

fff  ydifr  #^ecHt)h8  from  tht^elintanitfcHirM  of 
Ba^dh  IMipttytten,  tipdnpcrmaflttit  rttrftctfon 
of  the  fingers,  I  find  the  following  passage:— 
"'The  aiflferenf  opinions,  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
ilff^6tlotij  have  led  to  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  therapdntte  means ;  many  thought  It  be- 
yottd  the  potrers  of  art  M.  Bomali  em- 
tutted  Sir  Astley  Cooptrfor  an  Italian,  named 
Tersori,  tvho  lahmrea  under  this  deformity,  and 

tflE    CEteBRATEb    ENGLISH   SURGEON   held 

fk&t  the  disease  wot  incurable,**  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  Dras,  in  all  probability,  justified  in 
deciding  the  case  upon  which  he  was  con- 
sulted incurable ;  but  Baron  Dupuytrenisnot, 
THEREFORE,  justified  in  saying,  that  similar 

'  distortions  are  incurable  by  other  surgeons, 
because  he  does  not  know  what  means  they 
would  employ  to  cure  the  said  disease. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  cure  more  than 
thirty  cases  of  those  distortions  which  fiaron 
Dupuytren  has  described,  and  to  be  consulted 
in  many  others  for  which  I  was  not  allowed  to 
attempt  any  thing.  Of  those  which  I  did 
cure  I  will  select  three,  of  dif{breiit*degrees  of 
intensity,  to  explain  so  much  of  my  treatment 
as  you  can  afibrd  room  for  in  your  Journal. 
Thef  first  was  a  gentleman,  whos«  right 
hand  was  contracted^  and  firmly  fixed  in  th* 
form  and  position  the  hand  taltM  when  we 
bold  a  pen  to  write.  Hft  had  no  power  to 
give  the  rotary  motion  to  his  hand,  but  he 
conld  more  the  hand  laterally  fVom  one  side 
to  the  other  by  the  Joint  at  the  wilst,  and  he 
emtid  stfll  bend  and  ettend  his  fofre-arra  by 
Hie  natoral  action  of  the  elbow-joint;  and 
he  haA  the  foil  us«  of  the  arm  at  Its  junction 
with  the  scapula.  He  conld  not  refer  to  any 
eause  which  couMi  have  produced  this  efl^ct, 
but  aa  his  fingers  were  gradually  inereaoing 
In  rigidity,  and  the  motlre  powers  of  his 
fbre-arm  were,  at  the  ISBnaetime,  dimltilshing, 
and  he  had  consulted  many  who  afibrded  him 
no  relitf,  ht  applied  to  me  at  a  last  resource, 

'  Imd  I,  holding  out  t6  him  the  Strongest  hopes, 
he  trusted  himself  to  niy  care,  and  I  cured  him 
^ompletcfly.  I  had  the  satlsfkction  of  know- 
ing hhn  more  thah  twenty  yeArs  afterwards, 
with  his  hand  completely  well,  and  he  may, 
fbf  any  thing  I  know  to  the  eontrary,  be  still 

The  nett  wal  b  jrouhg  Itfdy,  about  twdte 
years  old.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for 
neY  defect,  wliich  made  its  first  appearance 
thitt  or  four  years  before  I  saw  her.  At  that 
tim^  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  had  gradu- 
ally eontracted,  so  that  shd  could  not  extend 
them  by  any  exertion  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
des.  The  hand  was  kept  constantly  closed, 
and,  when  an  attnnpc  was  made  to  open  it  by 
force,  the  fingers,  after  beings  little  extended, 
became  painfUl,  from  the  effect  on  the  flexor 
tendona.    The  wrist  bad  the  same  feeling ; 


and^  conte^entlff  the  klndr  beeailift  hboIms, 
and,  fai  thai  staf  e^  wa»«Ilowed  tO)  hang  by  her 
licit.  >  WfaesEthii  defect  began  to  aqppcair  itwas 
merely  s  little  :weaknaB8  isi  her  Angei%  ac- 
companied  by*  an  unwilliagiietfs  to  nselhem  { 
but  It  continued  to>incrauiet  till!  saw  tii  On 
its  finfe  discoinery  prolcaslimali  AAwerWas 
asked }  and  aais  toofieeqneB4il]r  4becaae,  h  tras 
said  to  be  a  mere  trifle,  whkh  wdnld.  disappear 
of  itself  without  any  thin^  bcine<dana  fyr-  it. 
That  prediction  not  hafing  beasi  Yorified, 
another  physician  waa  conanlMd ;  ke  spoke 
with  me  on  the  subject^  and,  in  coneeopteace 
of  what  I  said,  advised  that  I  skoald  be. em- 
ployed. The  family,  rank,  and  fortata«'  wfere 
such,  that  they  could  cenmand  the  attention 
of  any  professional  men  they  chose.  The 
lady  told  her  first  surgeon  what  the  pbysidum 
had  advised  ;  he  said,  if  that  is  the  ease,  send 
Mr.  Sheldrake  to  mei  at  my  own  homse^early 
in  the  morning,  I  shall  then,  have  time  to  at- 
tend to  him,  and  wUl  dirict  Urn  w^hmt  to  do, 
I  went,  by  order;  the  great  man  gave  his 
own  account  of  the  case,  and  faid^alltiiat 
would  be  neceasary  Was  to  make  a  flat- board 
to  the  sbape  of  the  arm,  with  the  hand' ex- 
tended. This  was  to  be  bound  on  to  the  arm 
with  straps ;  holes  Were  to  be  made  in  the 
board  corresponding  with  the  fingers  $  tapes 
were  to  be  put  through  these  holes  and  passed 
over  the  fingers,  which  were  to  be  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  board  till  they  be- 
come quite  strait  This,  he  said^  was  all 
which  was  necessary;  it  waa  tbeconmon- 
place-thing  which  had  been  tried  a  thousand 
times  and  always  found  uselesi. 

Having  had  tio  previous  communication 
with  this  gentleman,  he  was-  not  acquainted 
with  my  practice,  of  which  I  waa  glad  to  ex- 
plain ,the  advantages.  I  shewed  him  the 
means  I  employed,  and  detailed  the  parti- 
culars of  my  practice,  mentioning  tliree 
similar  cases,  which  were,  at  that  time,  tmder 
my  care,  and  which  I  would  shew  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  examine  them.  He  pro- 
nounced It  all  nonsense,  adding  that  nothing 
should  be  done  in  this  case  bat  what  he  had 
already  directed.  This  being  his  deteitmna- 
tion  I  took  my  leave  politely,  and  withdrew 
all  farther  attendance  on  Che  patient*  . 

Some  time  afterwards  I  met  my  first  friend, 
who  asked  why  I  neglected  thepatieatkfohad 
recommended  to  me.  I  candidly  told  him  the 
partienlars.  He  said  I  wiU  antaage  it  s6  as 
to  attend  with  yon,  and  see  that  yott  have 
juetice.  He  did  so,  and  the  petieni  wag 
cured.  When  she  was  almost  well,  her  mo- 
ther said,  **Now,  Mr.  Sheldrake,  though  you 
objected  to  Dr.  -^-attending  my  daughter  with 
yon,  I  intend  him  to  come  here,  and  see  how 
well  you  have  suceeededb' '  My  answer  was  "  I 
willtateyonrladyship  that  trouble*  When  I 
waited  upon  hira,  by  your  orders,  I  shewed 
hhn  all  the  eontrivancea  yau  have  seen  me 
uaey  eaplained  my  mode  of  triaCaiMm^  and 
offllred  to  shew  him  sinilar  patienta  who  werr 
ttam  utder  jBy!  tank   H>afltHfldt»]q»ki 
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them,  declared  It  idk  notisedse»  and  nothing 
should  be  done  but  what  he  had  directed.  It 
was  not.my  business  to  complain ;  but  I  did 

not  come  to  you  again  till  Dr. arrange4 

the  matter  on 'a  proper  footing;  you  see  whaf 
has  been  theJeflRaety  and)  as  I  hare  now  given 
you  the  •m>disgui9ed  opinion  of  Mr<~*-**you 
will  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  ask  it  again.'.' 
Nothing  more  then  passed  ;  but,  on  my  next 
visit,  i^ady said,  you  are  strangely  mis- 
taken in  tl>e  opitiion  you  say  Dr. has  of 

yott  9  for,  notwithstanding  you  refused  your 
consent,  I  have  shewed  him  what  you  have 
done,  and  how  you  manage  it.  He  is  de- 
lighted at  your  success,  says  he  knows  you 
have  very  great  merit,  and  advises  me  to  let 
you  do .  whatever  you  please  with  my  daugh- 
ter. These  details  may  be  useful  in  shew- 
ing how  difiFicultit  will  be  for  any  professional 
man  to  preserve  his  character  from  injury, 
while  men,  who  affect  to  dictate  in  the  pro- 
fession, practice  6nch  acts  of  baseness  with 
impunity. 

The  third  case  is  much  more  important^ 
on  many  accounts.     The  wife  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  by  some  cause  not  known, 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  so 
completely,  that  her  le^,  thighs,  and  body, 
were  Mrooght  as  much  into  contact  with  each 
otber  as  was  possible.     Her  hands  had  all 
their  fingers  so  contracted  that  each  hand  had 
the  appearance  of  a  clenched  fist,  and  her 
elbows  were  so  drawn  to  her  sides  that  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  make    her  hands  meet 
when  she  endeavoured  to  fold  them  together 
over  her  bosom.     Her  head  had  lo5t  much  of 
its  natural  molion ;  she  had  the  use  of  her 
speech  and  all  her  natural  faculties,  but  was 
otherwise  quite  helpless ;  she  was  fed,  and 
her  clothes  were  changed  by  a  servant,  and 
she  passed  her  life  in  her  bed,  or  on  a  sofa, 
being  moved  from  one  to  the  other.    Her 
health  was  not  otherwise  bad,  and  she  still 
preserved  very  good  spirits.     When  I  first 
saw  her  she  had    been  three  years  in  this 
state,  and  the  only  probable  account   she 
could  give  of  the  cause  was,  that  she  had 
amused  heraelf  in  painting  the  first  floor  of 
her  house  wiih  oil-colour,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and 
became  more  and  more  helpless  from  that 
time  forwards.     Dr.  John  Clarke,  who  was 
then  living*,  pronounced  it  the  effect  of  pain- 
ters' colic;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  white  lead,  for  so 
very  few  days,  should  be  so  baneful  in  its 
eflTects.     Dr.  Clarke,  ho-wever,  acted  upon 
the  presumption  that  such  was  the  fact.,  and 
treated  it  accordingly,  for  the  short  time  ho 
survived,  without  any  benefit  to  the  patient. 
She  afterwards  passed  under  the  care  of  other 
members  of  the  profession  with  no  better  re- 
sults, thongh  she  bad  ifuantwn  stiff,  of  mer<« 
cury,    bark,   electricity,  magnetism,   warm, 
cold,  and  vapour  baths,  frictions,  moxa,  and 
'le  farrago  of  infdlible  remedies,  con- 
'v  resorted  to,  as  affording  a  chance 'of 
isefiil,  wbea  nothing  is  actually  known 


of  the  complaint  to  which  thev  are  to  be 
applied.     At  last  I  was  consulted. 

Tke^lreimiskiinc^s.'^f  ttlifif  uats  ^PM^daVed 
it  a  subject  for  serious  consideration.  I  had 
the  means  of  applying  power  much  greater 
than  it  would  require ;  but  the  real  subject 
to  be  determined  was,  ii|i  a  c^9  ^  ^^Ltraordi- 
nary,  whetlier  there  might  be  circumstances 
which  would  render  the  application  of  thaf 
power  unbearable.  This  was  submitted  tolthfe 
patient,  who  determined  it  slioiiljl4>«'tHs^ 
I  began  witlx  her  legs  and  feet,  whicb^  ^fter 
a  long  and  great  exertion,  were  restored  to 
so  much  of  their  natural  form  and  power 
that  she  could  walk  about  her  house  and 
garden  with  faciUty.  I  then  tried  her  rigbt 
hand,  and  restored  it  so  far'  that  6b9;couJd, 
write  without  difficulty.  She  had  now,  she 
said,  gained  what  she  wanted,  and  would  let 
her  left  hand  remain  as  it  was,  and  explained^ 
this  by  entering  into  the  circumstances  of  her 
situation.  She  had,  in  early  life^  formed  a. 
connection  with  a  gentleman,  who.  dying  un- 
expectedly, had  provided  for  her  by  a  hand- 
some annuity  secured  upon  his  estates  ;  and, 
that  no  imprudent  act  of  her  own  might -di^i 
prive  her  of  its  benefit,  specified  that  ;lhe 
money  should  be  paid  into  her  own  hands, 
for  her  own  use,  independent  of  husband,  or 
relation  of  any  kind,  and  she  should  give  a 
receipt  every  quarter,  in  her  own  hand  writ^ 
ine. 

With  this  provision  she  married  well ;  but 
when  her  misfortune  fell  upon  her  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  write,  therefore  those  who 
should  have  paid  the  annuity- refused  to  do 
so,  unless  they  saw  her  write  the.  receipi 
every  quarter.  This  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  her  to  do,  and  she  was  thus,  unexpectedly, 
deprived  of  the  means  which,  in  her  then 
helpless  condition,  she  was  willing  to  submil 
to  anything  to  regain  ;  but,  having  eifeqtwl 
her  object,  she  was  not  willing  t^  suffer  ^ 
much  pain  as  she  knew,  by  experience,  she' 
must,  to  recover  the  use  of  her  left  hand,  for 
which  she  had,  in  reality,  bnt  little  senouc 
employment.  She  survived,  in  gflK>d  hefUtb, 
for  several  years. 

I  have  put  these  three  cases  together,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  contain  all  the  facts  to' 
be  found  in  cases  of  this  deserlption. .  ^the 
treatment  of  them  depends  upon  fahe  skilful 
application  of  cerlam  general  principles, 
wnich  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  . 
the  worst  cases,  and,  without  understanding 
which,  a  practitioner  will  not  find  blaiself 
equal  to  the  cure  of  those  which  are.bqt, 
slight. 

As  I  think  I  have  written  quite  as  much 
as  yon  can  give  place  to  in  one  nmnbef,  I 
will  enter  fnily  into  the  treattabeift  of  t&etk 
cases  la  ny  nexlj  and  remain* 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  SiiELDiuipi:.    . 

No,9,  Unper  Berkl^-st.  PoKknav4«w'   • 
AprU  6th,  1832. 
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•    '  '  April   im, 

-  ■  ■  ■ 

Ge(y.  J^EWELt,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Tbb  Secretary,  Mr.  Stodart,  having 
apologieed  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Murray/ whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
the  minutes^  commenced  that  office, 
but  bad  scarcely  done  so  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  Webster,  declaring  that  they 
were  incorrect,  Mr.  Stodart  stated 
that;  Mr.  Murray  had  told  him  he  had 
sent  a  report  to  the  **  Lancet "  and 
requested  he  would  condense  the 
minutes  from  it.  He  could  not  him- 
self be  answerable  for  their  correct-? 
ness. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  a  bad  pro- 
ceeding for  the  Secretary  to  send  a 
report  of  the  meeting  before  it  had 
been  confirmed.  The  report  in  the 
"  Lancet,**  .was  incorrect ;  he  had  not 
stated  that  Dn  Craigie  had  sent  him 
the  proof-sheets  of  his  work,  but  that 
he  had  had  an  early  copy.  There 
were  many  other  corrections  that 
might  be  made. 

.  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Chinnock 
had 'never  read  a  more  incorrect  ac- 
ooKint  than  that  which  had  appeared 
in  the  *'  Lancet,**  and  hoped  that  the 
Seicretary  would  not  be  allowed  to 
make  such  reports  in  future. 
•  Mr.  Greenwood  inquired  who  re- 
ported the  meetings  to  the  **  doming 
Post  f* 

Mr.  Chinnock  observed,  that  the 
report  under  notice  was  commented 
on  only  because  it  was  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Stodart  suggested  that  the 
minutes  should  remain  unconfirmed 
uptil  Mr.  Murray's  return. 

Me.  Chinnock  could  not  accede  to 
\ixdk,  !  He  thought  that  great  disre- 
spect had  been  shewn  the  Society  by 
the  Secretary,  in  sending  a  report  to 
the  "Zance^"  and  not  drawing  out 
the  minutes  for  the  Society. 

Mr.  Stodart  could  not  be  certain 
that  Mr.  Murray  had  sent  the,  re- 


port; he.  had  told  him  that  he  would 
find  it  there. 

Objections  were  raised  by  Mr. 
King  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood's speech  which  alludefS  to  letters 
or  communications  in  the  papeiB  be- 
ing likely  to  goad  on  the  mob  to 
resist  those  who  were  attending  on 
persons  attacked  with  chplera.  Mr. 
King  observed,  that  had  he  viewed 
Mr.  Greenwood's  remark '  in  that 
light  he  would  not  have  allowed  it 
to  pass,  imnoticed. 

Corrections  were  then  made  in  the 
speeches  attributed  to  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Greenwood,  and  Dr.  Gilkrest, 
after  which  the  minutes  were  con-; 
firmed.  Mr.  King-  entered  his  protest 
against  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  then  rose,  and  said, 
that  as  Mr.  Greenwood  had  cast  se- 
rious reflections  on  those  whq .  had 
written  in  the  daily  press,  and -he 
(Dr.  Johnson),  was  one  '  of  those 
writers,  he  called  on  him  to  state 
whether  he  alluded  to  him  as  one 
who  had  goaded  on  the  mob  ;  and  if 
so,  to  point  out  a  single  passage 
in  his  letters  which  could  give  rise  to 
such  a  charge.  He  had  always  atr 
tached  his  name  to  his  communioa« 
tions. 

Mr.  King  reiterated  the  same  de- 
mand in  regard  to  himself. 

Mr.  Greenwood  stated  that  the 
political  press  had  been  guided  in  its 
assertions  by  the  medical  men  who 
wrote  in  its  columns.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Times'*  had  not  knowledge  suf- 
ficient to  form  an  opinion. 

Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  Mr. 
Greenwood  had  not  answered  a 
single  question  put  to  him^  He  chal- 
lenged him  to  bring  a  single  quota- 
tion in  proof  of  what  he  had  asserted. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  bound  either 
to  exculpate  him,  or  to  prove  what 
he  had  said. 

Mr.  Greenwood  said  that  certainly 
there  was  not  a  word  or  a  sentence 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  communications 
which  could  accuse  him  of  goading 
on  the  mob ;  but  he  looked  to  the 
end,  to  the  result  which  had  been 
produced.     Dr.  JohiiBoiii   he   said. 
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appeiu^'  to-be  gtelrtif  wuD^fed-  % 
his  Temflo'ks,  he  ^^b  a^afd  that  coat* 
sdente  had  Bonethkg*  to  ido<  vitib  it. 

Dr^  Weblter'llhoughl  it^aa  of  no 
use  to'  proBecute  the  discnnion. 
Epefy-nAn  had' a  ri^ht  to  express  his 
oj^nieiifi*  < 

-Dr.*  ]iltfrgu8oa  did  not  wish  to  pro- 
long'd^e 'debate,  but  a  serioos  diarge 
had  lieen  made  against  the  profession 
at'  i  Sundteland.  Mr.  Gh'eenwood 
ought  t0  explain  on  "what  grounds  ha 
had  made  sadi  an  accusation,  whioh 
ha  was  aovTf  had  been  made  within 
the  walls  of  that  Soeiety.  Were  he 
a  ptsjctitionei  of  (Sunderland  he  should 
kuDW  how  to  act* 

Mn  Ohinnodcwai  of  opinion  that 
this'  Question  should  be  entered  upon, 
as  it  inviolved  two  of  the  most  active 
maihbMS  of  the  Soeiety*  Dr.  John- 
son 'was  obavged  with  feeling  eon<« 
sdeatieusvof  having  acted  wrongly. 
He  thought  that  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  it. 

TheiPk'esident  waa  of  opinion  that 
encNigh'had  been  sud  on  the  sub- 
jeet;' 

Mjfi  King  would  not  be  satisfied 
widiout  an  apology. 

The :  Pieaident  thai  urged  on  the 
Society  the  propriety  of  considering 
the  treatment  of  cholera. 

'Mv\  Ogle  narrated  a  case  of  decided 
cholera,  which  recovered  by  bleed- 
ing; the  blood  presented  a  huffy  coat, 
w^eh  appearance  ia  very  unusual. 

-  hit,  Foote,  jun»  said,  that  he  was 
not'SViram  whether  he  was  in  order  in 
addressing  tke  Society,  as  he  did  not 
intend'  to^say  any  thing  concerning 
the  itreatmitot  of  cholera,  but  merely 
to  submit  some  remarks,  which  he 
hasti 'eonimaticed  on  the  last  even- 
ing»  •  wbcB  he  wae  interrupted  by 
the'  adjournment  of  the  debate.-**. 
Mffi  GiBenwood,  in  his  haste  to 
suppolJt  his  filvourite  tlieory>  and  fan* 
ci^  ^edoctiona,  not  only  manifeatly 
contradicted  X  himaelfy  but  also  the 
CedfnilBDard  of  Health,  for  which  he 
is  so  ^eata  etickler^  {lauffkierr  hew, 
hearij  Aa  ettening  or  two  since*  Mr. 
Oreenwood  stated  that  Mr.  D*Bgw 
riilo^  a.targeaa of  Sunderland,  neiti*! 


seveml  dhol^ra  caseev'  aad>:  fsftett  ren. 
turning  home^  his  mother  waantakeb. 
ill  and  died ;  his  ok)thes  were  .sent  ito 
a  washerwoman  about  twomiled  fhiml  l 
the  town,  and  hnd.on.iabedi  \  Tbk 
husband  of. this  wotnan.iwa»  taioeniiU>i: 
and  died ;  and  on  these  i cateei Mar<:  G« r 
relied  Tery  much  40  prove  the 'ioniEir 
gioBs  nature  of  cholera.* '   Butiil'mUeir 
be  remembered,  that  Mr.  G.  etated,!" 
in  answer  to  a  question  pnttohimibyi  . 
Mr.  F.  on  a  preceding  eireningi?liidk' 
an  autc^Mic  examinadon  dtcjl  not  take> 
place,  and  it  is  probably  in  the  mef»^ 
mory  of  the  Society,  thakMvrf  G.  i6h- 
jected  to  two  eases  brought  forward  > 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  beeause  aa  examinfu> 
tion  affcer  deatik  did  not  tske  plQce»  * 
and  observed,  on  that  oeoasion,  that 
unless  the  symptoms  before  deaths  > 
and  the  appearanoes  after,  tally»  -iJie . 
case  \a  not  cholera.     Such  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  oases 
previously  alluded  to,  are  not  cholera^, 
and,  consequently,  are  no  proolis  of  ita 
contagious  propertiea.   M.  MagmMJie 
has  stated  that  only  one  elcamination 
after  death  todc  plaoe  in  Sunderland, 
and,  consequently,  according  to  Mt«  * 
Grreenwood's  shewing,  there  has-faleen  • 
only  one  case  of  that  disease  in>.all 
Sunderland.    (Applause.)    The  Oen* 
tnd  Board  are  daily  issuing  i^qxNFts  lof  i  - 
the  progress  of  cholera,  -contauiing'SOi 
many  remaining,  so  many  new  aase»#^ 
and  so  many  recovered;  now,  aa  thesd  i 
cannot  have   been    examined  .after: 
death,    it  must    be     evidetlt .  that  j 
these   are    not  cases    of  oholenu^^. 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  constantly  reilbev 
rating  in  this   Society,    the    sesei!*  • 
tion  that  cholera  was  imported  into. 
Sunderland  in  spite  of  the  dissent 
of  the  meetmgs ;  but  hitherto  he  kaa 
not  been  enabled  to  adduce  any  proof, 
of  his  assertion*     Mr.  G«  rests,  in,  4k 
great  measure,  his  belief  in  oontagionK- : 
on  the  £Biet  of  its  appealing  •firatiia 
sea«<po!rt  towns ;  but  if  he  will  tum  to  ■  >' 
Mr.  Greenhfiw's  work*  he  will  find ^> 
it  recorded,  tha£  Mr.  Green^  a  cotk^!) 
tagionirt;,  met  with  a  case,,  about  m  . 
mile  distant  from  Sunderland,  lore  ifc  , 
shewed  itself  in  thai  town*  How  wdtt  • 
Mr.  O.  reeeiwilethi0williitt«ppMN 
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81160  fl±>Bsrui  JB  tJwiOBeiitre^afiFriBce^ 
%xak>  Mth:i>'liiei  dfldaraiibu  cil  the ;  Ixr 
lenledrJinedMBl; 'itatfendniU   of  tko 

digUiinidbt  ea^'thBr.tnatmdiit  of  tha 
disekstl^ieidd'be'iirDaeedsii  wkh.. 

-£lri<  Fev^uwsoi  observed,  that  tka 
gtfliBtieii^i^h  hkikft  had  risen  ooee 
or^tv^sAt  oli.th«  pffecedisg  eveniBg, 
aii0 :  he  'bdievad  that  it  was  an  under- 
sttedtthing^that  he  should,  be  allowed 
ail)  /Icarljp  ^  o^^rtnoitp  to  address  the 
Soeiotyithis  evmamg* 

-Afr.iOreeifwiOod  thought  himsdf 
▼dby'>  vniudty  in  b^ig  selected  this 
evening' hy  every  one.  He  had  read 
1iia)'«Mes  iff  Mr.  Ainsworth's  excel- 
letitt%oik,  which  he  dared  say  that 
yotttfiggentiauan  had  re^d,  or,  if  not, 
he  t^ouid  advise  him  to  read  it.  The 
case' was  diat  of  Mr.  Hempknden, 
and  - 'Sot  Mr*  D'SgviUe,  and  he  had 
merely  Selected  it  to  show  the  pecu- 
liar la^sof  contagion,  in  regard  to  com- 
BXMiieatioa  by  clothes.  He  then  paid 
a  high  oom{^iment  to  the  distinguish- 
ed medical  men  in  Paris,  but  regret- 
ted'tha€  they  had  come  to  so  iiasty  a 
condusion. 

'  Mr.  King  obserred,  tiiat  Mr.  Gh-een- 
W(NMl,'instead  of  answering  the  ques- 
titna^  ably  put  by  tiie  gentleman 
on^the>  other  side,  had  indulged  the 
Society  with  a  kmg  rigmarole  about 
Mr% ' Aiaaworth,  and  about  the  high* 
clM^Leters  of  the  physicians  andsur- 
glloiil  atPatw ;  and  then,  after  prais- 
ing them  highly,  says,  do  not  depend 
on  dtetn,  they  have  come  to  a  hasty 
con^ttsion*  *  He  urged  him  to  explain 
the^arrivaH  of  the  disease  in  Pari9. 

>Mr;  Chinnock  made  several  re- 
mari^s  on  the  case  of  sporadic  oho- 
H^  brcQght  forward  by  Dr.  Web*- 
stei^'On-t^e  last  evening,  which  he 
thott^it'  sufficient  to  -prove  the  non- 
c^tligiou*  nature  of  ^e  disease.  He 
httd'Osai-  dScabeS  occurving  eponi' 
dicdijri,  -  and  altihoiigh  occurring  iti 
difty^  filthy 'plaCes,  Vhere  there  was 
efeif  requisite  for  odnteigion,  tiie  dis« 
etfse  'had  not  spread.  He  earnestly 
eMcraatisd  ^e  memibeVB  to  bring  for- 
waidt4K«:of  spondiD  tbokva*  - 


Mn.  Ovaeoiwobd  tbouglit  that.lhe 
e:i^erienae  of.  one  man  was  hot.  sufi 
ficient;  but  lAat  histoviiml  infovmation 
shonld  be  obtained.  We  live/ in  an 
age  when  no  one  will  yieh}  to  i  the 
diieliai^Anymflsi;.  He  alluded  to  isome 
cases  which  had  occurred  in  Banett'e^ 
court,  where  a  man*  aeiaed  with  cho- 
leis,  was  being  taken  to  the  hoi^tal; 
when  the  mob  vesoued  him...  The 
man  who  took  him  on  hia  shoulders - 
was  token  ill  and  died.,  if  the  diftt 
esAe  was  owing  to  the  atmosphere* 
why  did  it  not  occur  ekewhefe  than 
in  that  particular  house. 

Dr.  Granville  rose  to  carder*  -  He 
had  thought  that  Mr.  GhreeBiwood  had 
risen  to  explain,  instead  of  wrhich  he 
was  entering  on  new  matter*  Miru 
Greenwood  was  contiuoing,  when  : 

Dr.  Johnson  demanded  that  hft 
should  give  an  explanaticm  of  the 
questions  which  the  gentieman  had 
asked. 

Mr.  Greenwood.  Rose  of  Beriio^ 
who  examined  the  blood  of  eholera 
patients,  found  exactly  the  same  De*> 
suits  as  O'Shaughnessy  at  Sunder^* 
land,  and  this  he  thought  proved*' at 
least,  chemical  identity  between  the 
cholera  of  Berlin  and  Sunderland, 
and  consequently  of  Jessore* 

Mr.  Chinnock  and  Dr.  GaA&Tille 
rose  to  order.  {Cries  of  ordntu  chait, 
Mr.  Greenwood,  ifC,  Sfc) 

Mr.  Greenwood  observed*  that  i» 
ordinary  diarrhGea>  Q^Shaugfiniessy 
had  found  that  there  was  no  dheid- 
cal  change  in  ^e  blood;  thuapnov- 
ing  a  distinction  between  diarrhtea 
and  cholera.  [There  was- great  in^ 
terruption  during  the  whc^c^thie 
speech.]  •      f;  i  .' 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  the. qiiestien 
of  contagion  or  non-contagion  had 
been  sufficiently  discussed*  A  gen* 
tleman  narrated  a  case  of  speiadkt 
cholera,  ocounring  in  little  Paeh* 
street.  No  other  easea  had  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhdod. 

Dr.  Webster  remarked,  that  Mr. 
Greenwood  had  alfaided  to.acasfl  oc- 
curring in  BarDett'e-oonit^  of  a  moa 
who  touched  the  body- of  a  cholera 
patient,  w«B  taken  SU»' oad  di«d.    H« 
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was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  this 
man  did  not  live  in  the  same  house 
as  the  other,  as  if  so,  being  exposed 
to  the  same  causes,  the  casewoi^d  be 
materially  altered. 

Mr.  Greenwood  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

Dr.  Webster  added,  that  of  68  cases 
reported  from  Southwark,  six  were 
in  the  work-house,  six  houses  had  two 
cases  each,  nnd  49  houses  had  one 
each ;  and  the  disease  had  not  spread 
in  these  houses,  although  every  room 
contained  a  family.  A  case  had  oc- 
curred some  time  ago  in  the  Borough, 
but  the  disease  had  not  spread ;  ano- 
ther had  occurred  lately,  but  the  pa- 
tient had  not  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  previous  case.  He 
stated  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hooper.  He  considered  that  state- 
ments from  Russia  were  not  to  be 
depended  on,  as  they  could  not  be 
verified,  and  every  one  was  aware 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  facts, 
even  next  door  to  us.  The  certifi- 
cate from  the  Hotel-Dieu  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  most  important  document. 
Mr.  toote,  jun.  called  on  Mr. 
Greenwood  to  reply  to  his  remarks,' 
as  he  should  consider,  if  he  did  not, 
that  he  could  not. 

Dr.  Stewart  observed  that  persons 
were  constantly  leaving  town  in  all 
directions,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  cases  within  ten  miles  of  London. 
He  hoped  that  the  only  distinction 
hereafter  would  be  between  those 
who  had  exerted  themselves  and  those 
who  had  not. 

A  French  gentleman  warmly  de- 
fendecl  the  Parisian  Board  of  Health 
against  Mr,  Greenwood's  sweeping 
assertion ;  he  declared  that  it  had  not 
come  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  its  members  had  witnessed 
the  disease  in  England,  Russia,  and 
Poland. 

Mr.  Greenwood  did  not  intend  to 
cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  the 
distinguished  individuals  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  had  merely  used  the  term 
hasty  conclusion,  from  the  difficulty 
there  is  of  forming  an  opinion,  as  he 
^uiew  by  himself. 


Dr.  Granville  considered  Mr.Giteen- 
wood  as  the  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  of 
contagion;  a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
although  made  of  geeen-wood. — 
(Laughter),  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  cases  would  not  bear  sift- 
ing. He  considered  that  those  who 
formed  and  expressed  opinions,  with- 
out having  seen  the  disease,  were 
alone  subject  to  be  branded  with 
having  drawn  hasty  conclusions. 

Mr.  Greenwood  alluded  to  the 
smack,  Trusty,  which  had  left  the  in- 
fected port  of  London  and  had  lost 
several  men  on  board.  He  considered 
that  Dr.  Douglas's  report  was  con- 
clusive. 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  he  had 
mentioned  the  cades  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  on  a  previous  evening. 
They  had  occurred  in  dlfierent  wards, 
totally  unconnected.  One  of  the 
first  persons  seized  was  a  surreal 
patient,  who  had  just  undergone  an 
operation. 

Mr.  Samwell  narrated  a  casewhich. 
went  to  prove  the  non-contagious 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Marshall  (assistant  on  board 
the  Dover),  stated  that  they  had  had 
sixty  cases.  The  surgeon  was  a  conta- 
gionist,  himself  a  non-contagionist  ;• 
he  had  never  been  able  to  traee  con- 
tagion in  any  instance.  He  thought 
it  rather  remarkable  that  every  body 
had  diarrhoea  on  board. 

Mr.  King  asked  whether  it  was 
not  more  likely  that  this  diarrhcea 
was  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed, 
being  exposed  to  greater  vicissitudes, 
of  weather  than  those  on  the  land, 
than  to  conta^on.  When  he  had 
been  too  long  in  the  dissecting-room »• 
no  matter  what  disease  the  subject 
had  died  of,  he  always  got  diiEurhcfia. 

The  discussion  was  continued  a 
short  time  longer,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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Tie  Cpdop^dia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Edited  by  Dju.  Forbbs,  Twbepis, 
and  CoKOiiLT*  Parts  II.  III.  and 
IV, — ^February,  March,  and  April, 
1832.  Boyal  8vo.  pp.  128.  Lon- 
don :  Sherwood  and  Co. 

"  Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  coelum." 

Tiut  epidemic  cholera  having  just 
taken  leave  of  the  alarmists,  and  its 
tenors  baying  vanished  into  thin  air, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  non- 
conbBgioiiifits,  it  has  ceased  to  absorb 
and  engross  the  whole  attention  of 
the  pro^ssion,  and  left  us  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  onoe  more  devoting  our 
pages  to  reviews  and  notices  of  recent 
works>  or  to  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  journalism. 

The  intense  interest  the  disease 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty, 
excluded  the  consideration  of  ordinary 
toyics^  and  caused  a  great  arrear  in 
our  review  department.  We  resume, 
with  pleasure,  our  critical  duties,  and 
we  inform  authors  in  general,  that  all 
works  forwarded  to  us  will  be  noticed 
impartially,  as  early  as  our  engage- 
ments will  allow.  We  think  it  right 
to  give  a  profession  of  our  critical 
code  oathia  occasion,  and  to  apprize 
our  friends  that  it  will  always  guide 
US,  and  be  as  inflexible  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medea  and  Persians.  Every 
writer  shall  have  justice  at  our  hands ; 
the  mrnts  and  demerits  of  his  per- 
formance shall  be  £urly  and  impar- 
tially noticed.  Neither  authors  nor 
publishers  shall  ever  influence  our 
dedsions,  nor  shall  the  dicta  of  our 
worthy  contemporaries  be  precedents 
for  us.  Such  ia  our  firm  determina- 
tion; and  we  appeal  to  our  past  con- 
diyt  .in  proof  of  its  sincerity.  We 
are  well  aware  that  it  is  contrary  to 
worldly  wisdom,  and  to  personal  in- 
terest, but  it  strictly  accords  with  the 
real  principles  of  criticism,  and  can- 
not fiiil  to  please  the  profession  in 
general.  A  reviewer  who  discharges 
his  duty,  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
ideas,  js  a  true  friend  to  science ;  and 
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though  his  conclusions  may  prove 
unpalatable  to  those  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work  which  he  examines, 
nevertheless,  they  may  prove  condu- 
cive to  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  medical  science,  and  of  humanity. 
We  are  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, as  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
some  authors,  whose  productions  we 
have  already  examined,  were  grieved 
at  our  criticism;  and  among  thes^ 
were  some  of  the  editors  and  coUa* 
borateurs  of  the  work  whose  title  is 
now  before  us. 

In  our  review  of  Part  I.  of  this 
work  we  were  compelled  by  truth 
and  impartiality  to  expose  its  serious 
defects,  which  we  sincerely  wished  to 
see  removed  from  the  succeeding 
pages.  It  was  vrith  great  reluctance, 
and  with  much  pain  to  our  feelings^ 
that  we  censured  many  articles  in  a 
work  that  was  a  national  undertak- 
ing, because,  as  we  then  declared, 
our  anxious  wishes  were  to  advance 
and  encourage  its  utility;  and  be- 
cause the  avowed  editor,  of  this  Jour* 
nal  was  imder  personal,  though  pro« 
fessional,  obligations  to  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  work  in  question* 
But  upon  that,  as  upon  all  occasions, 
our  coadjutor  and  ourselves  preferred, 
and  ever  will  prefer,  public  to  private 
interest.  We  had  an  imparti^  duty 
to  perform  to  the  whole  profession, 
and  though  grieved  to  condemn,  we 
must  be  just.  Despising  that  fill* 
some  adulation  and  disgraceful  flattery, 
those  ill-deserved  compliments  and 
mean  compliances  which  distinguish 
the  temporising  policy  of  some  lAedi- 
cal  reviewers;  we  boldly.. and  fear- 
lessly, exposed  the  numerous  defect9 
of  arrangement,  style,  composition, 
commission,  and  omission,  which 
characterized  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  We  imputed  blame  and  praise 
to  the  authors  with  candour  and 
equity:  we  defended,  our  stricture 
by  argument,  we  justified  them  by 
usage,  and  we  established  them  by 
irrefutable  proofs.  We  asserted  the 
truth,  and  maintsuned  it  by  facts.  We 
impugned  false  notions  by  argument, 
and  attacked    them    with   jidicule, 
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Influenced  solely  by  rigid  justice,  V9e 
'censured  faults,  we  animadverted  on 
improprieties,  afid  we  ericicised 'im- 
partially. We  praised  every  thing 
that  'Was  meritorkme^  while  y^e  cor- 
rect^ £BUilt»,  fi&d  rectified  erroiB  and 
-mistakes. 

l%igis  true  criticism ;  to  praise  and 
eenstlire,  and  give  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son why  you  Consider  the  passage 
good  or  bad«  We  almost  agree  with 
«oi  able  modem  writer,  that  *'  there 
is  no  critici^n  in  this  country — con- 
eidenng  that  word  as  the  name  of  a 
•cierice."  A  book  comes  out ;  "  it  is 
capital,"  says  one  ;  "it  is  detest- 
nble,"  says  another.  How  true,  how 
joat  is  this  position,  with  regard  to 
medical  critics.  *•  Between  party  i^i* 
rit,  party  puffing,  and  party  sneer- 
kig/'  a  luckless  metropolitan  medical 
writer  has  little  chance  of  fair  and 
impartial  criticism.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  medical  informers,  he  is  abused 
by  their  opponents  without  mercy; 
fOid  vice  versa.  If  praised  by  the 
one,  thete  will  not  be  a  redeeming 
feature  found  in  his  work  by  the 
ot^er;  and  if  he  is  independent  of 
either^  he  will  be  abused  by  both. 
"The  good  critic,"  says  tie  able 
writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  April,  whom  we  have  already 
^quoted,  "  that  rare  ideal,  must  have 
in  him  courage  to  blame  boldly,  mag- 
nanimity to  eschew  envy,  benevolence 
to  Beiarch  for  obscure  merit.  He  must 
have  genius  to  appreciate,  and  learn- 
ing to  compare  :  he  must  have  an  eye 
for  beauty,  an  ear  for  music,  a  heart 
for  feeling,  a  mind  for  reason."  He 
must  be  free  from  favour,  affection, 
and  partiality ;  he  must  "  give  unto 
Cassat  ^e  things  that  are  Caesar's ;" 
he  must  praise  or  censure  according 
to  his  conscientious  conviction,  and 
he  must  make  up  his  mind,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  please  all  parties,  au- 
thbrs,  editors,  publishers,  and  pur- 
chasers. The  mens  conscia  recti  must 
be  his  motto ;  and  if  his  motives  be 
^ure,  honest,  and  just,  his  judgment 
will  be  approved  of  by  the  majority  of 
his  readers,  in  an  age  so  liberal  as  the 
•preeeikf^.    In^didehaiginghia^dttty;  he 


must,  of  necessity,  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  some  aathor»y'Whb  will, apply 
to  him  such  epithet»'^as  aruiiyi  sour, 
cenBOrious,  acrhno^tovuly^  inm^  abu- 
sitie,  and  uo^uBt  cfitic  ;  but.  be  will 
receive  the  appIauaC  tof  jil  tiie  en- 
lightened anxl  independent;  - 
-  Actuated  by  the  imioipiea id  true 
criticism,  which  we  hmk  aotr  placed 
before  our  readers,  we  felt  bound  to 
analyse  the  work  under  notice,  and  to 
censure  much  of  its  odntents.  :  In 
doing  so  we  gave  gi«at  -ftSeme  to 
some  of  the  edxtora  and  oolittibiitoirs, 
while  many  of  Uielatterv  whom'Wd 
could  name,  unhesitatingly  deakred 
that  our  criticiam  was  jtost^  and^ot 
more  severe  than  the  dRnuuBtantea 
called  for.  We  were  followed  by  our 
contemporariea,who,  lotfa  tooondemn, 
were  BtUl  obliged  to  admit  the  ■  vididity 
of  our  decision,  andtoreitcn^eovr  sug- 
gestions for  iaipiovemeDt«  We  huve 
now  the  high  gratificaftion  to  «vdw, 
that  our  well-meaat  atrioturea  have 
produced  the  efieota  we  desired ;  every 
hint  we  gave  has  been  duly  iqipfeci' 
ated;  every  fault  we  exposed  has 
been  corrected ;  every  suggested  im* 
pTovement  made ;  and  that  attentlan 
to  the  style,  compoeitian,.  erudition, 
and  research,  which  we  contended 
for,  evinced  in  the  parts  now  before 
us,  BO  as  to  render  t^ae  Itifiiiifeely 
superior  to  their  predeoenbr^.  We 
therefore  feel  great  pleasure  in  b^ing 
enabled  to  make  this  deddiatioii ; 
and  are  proud  that  the  woiik  j»  ao  im- 
proved by  the  adoptbn  of  oar  aaf^gea* 
tions,  as  now  to  poaaesa  faighiokana, 
as  a  national  production.  Every  itu- 
dent  and  practidoner  ahouid<  peaiesa 
this  work,  as  a  reoovd  d  the^f^ufiona 
of  a  large  number  of  pfaja&ciapM  of 
eminence  in  hia  native  eountry;'  It 
will  be  conndered  a  woik  of  veftrence 
and  standard  authority,  and  a  mttrn- 
ment  of  learning,  iadwtiy^  and  ta- 
lent, whose  QtiMty  is  at  pim^ntun- 
equaUed  in  the  annals  ofonrliMra- 
ture :  nevertheless,  it  is  b^  mi  means 
as  voluminous  and  coBapreheBsxve  as 
it  caught  to-be,  as  wiU  i^ipeair.  by  the 
succeeding  focts*  ^     - 

'    it  IS  mitty  soifiing  thAt  a  work 
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t>f  ihis  Ymi  was-  not  hilKeito  at- 
temjltbd  in  this  country ;  and  more 
o^diily  aa  wa  had  no  laaa  tiUan  four 
exampleHBet  us  by  our  Gallic  coatem- 
posBiiast-  and  these  well  worthy  of 
imitaititiB.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  widun  a;  few  years,  no  less  than 
{biirDifftionariesof  Medicine  have  ap- 
peared IB  FVanoe«  one  in  60,  one  in 
20,  and  two  in  15  volumes  large  oc- 
taro.  The  contributors  to  these  are 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  and 
snx^ediUB,  indeed,  those  most  ezten- 
ailfBly  engaged  as  professorst  and  also 
in  prtvate  practice.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  why  it  is,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession  in  this  coun- 
try-are the  smallest  contributors  to 
scieinoe.  It  has  been  said  that  our 
oonntrymen  are  so  extensively  and  in- 

.ecssantly  engaged  in  practice,  that 
^ey  cannot  find  time  to  write ;  but 
this  Yeason  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
Oallioan  fiieolty  are  precisely  in  the 
aame.  condition.  Whether  the  love 
of  postikumous  fame,  so  characteristic 
of  our  foreign  contemporaries,  affords 
k  better  explanation,  we  leave  our 
teaders  to  determine.  There  is  one 
leadjiig  feature  in  the  CyclopsdiBs  and 
other  French  works,  which  is  highly 
deserving  of  imitation ;  namely,  the 
combtnation  of  the  most  extensive  re- 
Seailch  with  originality  and  pers(Hial 
expflrienoe«  In  all  the  articles  in  the 
'flench  Medical  Dictionaries  this 
moat  fanportant  combination  is  appa- 
rent; and  hence,  on  referring  to  an 
fissay  tipon  any  subject,  we  have  a 
tnmplete  treatise  before  us.  We  are 
happy  to  observe  a  like  feature  in  the 
last  fhsoionluB  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Praolieal  Medicine ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  distinguish  all  the 
succeeding  parts  of  the  work. 
•  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  within 
Ite  Hmita  by  which  we,  as  weekly 
jonmalnta*  are  necessarily  circum* 
fecribed,  to  give  a  satisfactory  ana- 
hfds  of  a  work  so  comprehensive 

•asi that  before  us;  but  there  is  little 
iieoessity,  as  the  original  will  be  in 
thd  possession  of  every  aspirant  stu- 
dent and  zealous  practitioner. 
' .  FMrlL  coiuaeacea  with  i^  oonti« 


nuation  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  by 
Dr.  Hope ;  and  is  aUy  executed  by 
him,  whose  great  work  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  and  large  vessels 
elicited  our  warmest  approlmtion»  and 
is  now  universally  recommended  by 
our  contemporaries.  Dr.  Robertson 
follows  him  an  aphonia  and  aphtha^ 
and  treats  both  too  slightly.  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  comes  next  ia  order,  as  the 
author  of  an  able  and  instructive 
essay  on  cerebral  apoplexy;  while 
Dr.  Townsend,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the 
best  stethoscopists  in  these  countries, 
the  translator  of  Andral's  Pathology, 
and  author  of  a  graphic  chart  of  the 
Physical  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  is  the 
essayist  on  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The 
article,  Arteritis,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hope,  and  is  treated  with  his 
usual  ability.  The  articles,  artisan8» 
diseases  of,  and  ascites,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Dr.  Darwall,  and  are 
well  written  and  instructive.  As- 
phyxia, by  Dr.  Roget,  is  remarkable 
for  elegance  of  stjrle,  correct  compo- 
sition, and  accurate  scientific  views. 
Asthma,  by  Dr.  Forbes,  is  executed 
with  that  abUity  and  judgment  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  trans- 
lator of  Laennec,  and  of  one  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  diseases  of 
the  chest.  Astringents  are  described 
by  Professor  Thomson,  of  the  London 
University,  with  that  comprehensive 
accuracy  characteristic  of  his  writings 
on  Materia  Medica.  Atrophy,  by 
Dr.  Townsend,  is  by  no  means  so 
minutely  discussed  as  it  might  be; 
and  the  last  article.  Auscultation,  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  is  treated  at  great  length, 
and  with  the  usual  ability  of  the 
author. 

Part  III. — In  this  fasciculus  we 
find  the  article  auscultation  continued 
by  Dr.  Forbes,  who. has  described 
this  inestimable  diagnostic  with  great 
fidelity.  Dr.  Scott  describes  that 
species  of  paralysis  peculiar  to  India* 
(»lled  Barbiers,  and  also  Beriberi* 
another  malady  of  the  same  country. 
Dr.  Forbes  is  the  author  of  the  essay 
on  bathing,  in  which  we  find  a  fuU 
account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  various 
baths*    Bloody  morbid  atatea  of«  and 
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blood-letting,  are  described  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  with  the  force  and  ac- 
curacy which  distinguish  all  his  writ- 
ings. These  articles  are  highly 
valuable  and  instructive.  Brain,  In- 
flammation of,  is  the  joint  production 
of  Drs.  Quain  and  Adair  Crawford. 
This  formidable  disease  is  most  gra- 
phically described,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  repuUition  of  the  authors. 
Dr.  'Williams,  who  has  written  one  of 
the  best. treatises  on  Auscultation,  is 
the  author  of  the  essay  on  bronchitis, 
which  he  has  e^^ecuted  with  his  usual 
jikjlL  Bronchocele  is  well  described 
by  Pr,  Andrew  Crawford,  while  Bol- 
Ise;  has  aix^e  iuistice  done  to  it  by 
Dr.  Todd.  The  last  article  is  Cal- 
culusv  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow* 
and  is  a  masterpiece.  It  evinces  great 
rc^eajTch. 

Part  IV.,  for  the  present  month* 
contains  several  articles  of  interest, 
anfl  these  display  much  more  research 
than  any  in  the  former  numbers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  concludes 
the  chemical  analysis  of  Calculus* 
while  Dr.  Cumin's  description  of 
CalcMlous  diseases,  is  an  essay  of  con* 
siderable  merit.  Dr.  Joy  is  the  writer 
of  theai;ticle  Catalepsy;  Dr.Williams> 
of  Catarrh ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  of 
Cathartics;  Dr,  Forbes,  of  Chest* 
exploration  of;  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
ChiijcenTppx ;.  Dr^  M.  Hall,  of  Chlo* 
rosis,  Dr,;  Brown*  of  Chorlea;  Dn 
Andr^).CrawfQrd*  of  Chorea;  Dr. 
ClaJcl^ '  of ;  Climate ;  Dr.  Whiting,  of 
Cold ;  Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  Tweedie.  of 
Colic;  Df,  W.ir  of  Colica  Pictonum ; 
Dr.  4d^ir  Pfawford,  of  Chorea  i 
Dr.  Apjpb9»i«tf.  Combustion,  Sponta- 
neous l]i^^u^i;;  Dr.  Barlow*  of  Con> 
gestion  of  Blood*;  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Contagiop;,,:^  P**  Tweedie,  of 
Convaiesce^pe^    ,.  . 

We  are  jljiAppy^  to  be  enabled  to 
pronoimce  a,  favourable  opinion  on  the 
execution  of  th»  majority  of  these  ar~ 
tides;  and  also tQ  be. enabled  to  de- 
clare that  this^part  is  far  superior  to 
all  those  that>  preceded  it.  Press  of 
matter  will  npi  penpit  ua  to  make  ex- 
tacts  from  ihe  work  at  present*  but 
-i  shall  do  so  9«  early  as  po6ttble# 


The  proprietors  and  editors  of  this 
work  have  great  reason  to  thank  us 
for  our  former  criticism,  which,  though 
severe,  was  just,  and  to  which  they 
owe  the  success  of  the  work ;  for  we 
assure  them  that'  the  whole  pro- 
fesdon  was  of  our  opinion,  that  if  the 
improvements  we  suggested  were  not 
made,  the  production  could  not  pos- 
siUy  succeed. 


ON  SULPHATE  OP  QUININE* 

AS  USED  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  PURGATIVE 
MBDICIN£S,  WITH  A  NOTICE  Ot  ITS  ACTION 
ON  THE  LIVER. 

An  Extract  ftvm  a  Lecture  6y  John  Eppff^ 
JI/.D.I  a/  the  Westminster  Dispensary, 

In  speaking,  gentlemen,  of  quinine* 
there    is   one    application     of    this 
valuable  remedy  particularly  worthy 
of  your  attention  ;  it  is  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  combination  of  this 
jnedicine  with  purgative  medicines* 
I  was  led  several  years  since,  as  those 
gentlemen  know  who  have  attended 
my  lectures,  to  recommend  the  use 
of    quinine,    in    combination    with 
purgatives,  on  the  ground,   that   I 
believed  that  constipation,  in  many 
cases,  is  dependent  upon   vrant  of 
tone  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.     Sulphate  of  quinine «. 
acting  so  beneficially  as  a  tonic»  ap- 
peared to  my  mind  as  a  most  effec- 
tual adjunct  to  cathartics.    This  idea 
pleased  me  much ;  because  I  )iad  as- 
certained, by  continual  experience* 
that  the  bowels,  when  called  into  ac- 
tion by  the  use  of  purgatives,  passed 
into  a  state,  in  which  an  increase  of 
dose  is  continually  necessary  to  pro- 
duce   the  effect  desired.    This,    in 
itself  a  great  evil,  seemed  likely  to  be 
obviated  by  the  use  of  quinine,  which, 
as  a  tonic  giving  tone  to  the  bowels, 
might,  it  was  presumed,  give  such  a 
power  to  the  intestines  as  to  enable 
the /<eca/  matter  itself  (by  the  aid  of  a 
little  medicine)  to  produce  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  necessary  to  call  them 
into  action.  This  presumption  I  found 
verified  by  observation,  and  I  was  con-^ 
tinually  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
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Sulphate  of  quinine  in  combination 
witii  purgative  medicines*  and  witii 
the  best  results. 

Conceive  my  pleasure  then,  gentie- 
men,  when  I  found  that  in  a  paper« 
read  before  the  College  of  Physicians, 
written  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  tiie  same 
use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
held  out  to  medical  men.  This  con- 
firmed me  in  the  use  of  the  remedy, 
and  I  daily  prescribe  the  same.  The 
use  is  now  general,  too  general  I  fear, 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  most  to 
neglect  thp  proverbial  expression. 


ON  THE 
NOSOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP 

SPASMODIC    CHOLERA; 

OA 

DlARRHiEA  CEPHALICA. 
Btf  S.  Hood,  J.S.  M.D, 


"  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 

No  sooner  was  the  use  of  quinine 
made  known,  than  some  practitioners 
promulgated  the  opinion,  that  quinine 
could  be  used  in  almost  any  affection, ' 
when  given  in  combination  witii  pur- 

fEitive  me^cuie.  Now,  gentiemen, 
maintain  that  such  a  conclusion  is 
not  justified  by  the  facts.  I  myself 
have  known  many  cases  where  qui- 
nine, given  in  combination  with  pur- 
gative medicines,  has  been  attended 
with  injurious  results :  such  cases  are 
those  of  persons  who  have  a  tendency 
to  hepatic  affections.  I  know  many 
ladies  who  are  troubled  with  hepatic 
affections,  and  who  are  of  a  consti- 
pated habit.  These  ladies,  if  taking 
quinine  along  with  hepatic  medicines, 
idways  suffer  from  severe  pain  in  the 
regipn  in  the  liver.  Now,  gentiemen, 
I  would  recommend  you  to  bear  this 
hd  in  mind,  for  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  it  important;  and  be  not  led 
away  by  tiose  who  talk  of  giving 
quinine  even  when  inflammation  of 
tiie  liver  exists.  I  do  not  say  that 
quinine  then  does  not  afford  temporary 
relief  in  some  cases,  but  tiie  disease 
is  speedily  increased. 

In  concluding  I  may  remark,  that 
no  question  can  exist  in  regard  to  the 
fact,  that  the  combination  of  quinine 
with  purgative  medicines  enables  the 
practitioner  to  diminish  the  dose  of 
the  latter.  This  fact,  I  repeat,  is  well 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

March  14th,  1832. 


Spasmodic  cholera  is  an  affair  of 
time  as  well  as  of  knowledge ;  the  er- 
ror of  to-day  cannot  be  reetifiiid  to- 
morrow, every  measure  and'mmute 
involves  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature ; 
every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends 
to  remove  doubt  and  perplexity  from 
the  understanding  has  itd  propor- 
tionate value.  Curtis,  who  invented 
this  unscientific  name,  excused  himself 
for  doing  so  by  stating,  that  he  foimd 
no  name  for  it  in  nosology ;  whereas 
it  was  his  own  laziness  which  pre- 
vented him  frcyin  finding  it,  because 
it  was  classified  by  Cullen,  and,  what 
is  more,  classified  right,  being  con- 
sidered by  him  as  aspecies  of  diarrhoea. 
Cullen,  with  great  good  sense,  re- 
stricted cholera  to  a  pur^ng  and  vo- 
miting of  bile ;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
term  receive  a  more  extended  mean- 
ing, most  diseases  may^  in  the  'Course 
of  treatment,  be  converted  into  cho- 
lera, and  the  greater  part  of  nosology 
be  thus  swallowed  up  in  one  word  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  facts.  Many 
compound  Greek  words  have  a  more 
extended  meaning  than  the  words 
from  which  they  are  derived ;  cholein 
is  one  of  those,  and  signifies'  not 
merely  a  bile-flux,  but  k  flux  bf  bQe 
both  upwards  and  down^ardsi,^  and 
the  extension  of  its  sigrtificati(ta  to 
every  vomiting  and  purging  leitds  to 
endless  error.  Mr.  Kenedy;  in  his 
valuable  work,  has  strivfeti'hatd',  with 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,'  to  prove 
tiiat  cholera  does  not  ttignify  a  biliary 
flux  at  all,  but  a  running  spout. 
Without  disputing  his  philology,  his 
argument  is  not  the  lisast  strengthen- 
ed, because  it  is  not  the  spotit' itself, 
but  what  is  running  from  it,  that  is 
the  subject  matter  here ;  whether  the 
spout  be  running  mellow  hermitage, 
or  rapid  swipes,  is  the  point  at  issue. 
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Now  in  the  cholera  of  Sydenham  and 
CuUen  the  bile  will  not  be  spared  ; 
but  in  the  spasmodic  choleni  the 
heart's  blood  itself  is  escaping,  and  is 
not  this  alone  a  sufficient  nosological 
difference,  independently  of  nume- 
rous other  symptoms  as  strongly 
marked?  But  even  granting  that 
every  vomiting  and  purging  constitute 
a  cholera,  why  call  this  disease  cho* 
lera  spasmodica,  when  the  substantive 
cholera  by  itself  implies  spasm  with* 
put  any  adjective  attached  to  it,  like 
a  rider  to  a  bungled  act  of  parliament. 
If  the  well-educated  part  of  the  pro- 
fession continue  to  tolerate  such  tau- 
tology, there  is  a  likelihood  of  seeing, 
by-and-bye,  works  on  spasmodic  te- 
tanus, inflammatonr  pneumonia,  and 
Asiatic  fractures  of  bones*  Choleric 
asphyxia  is  a  still  more  absurd  term 
than  cholera  spasmodica,  because  it 
not  only  implies  a  biliary  flux,  which 
doea  not  exist,  but  suffocation  from 
external  causes,  whereas  the  patient 
is  choked  for  want  of  expansion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

Since  I  began  to  write  this  article, 
I  have  seen  the  advertisement  of  a 
work  on  diarrhoea  serosa ;  this  is  some- 
thing ;  it  brings  us  safe  back  to  Cul- 
len's  nosology,  and  is  one  step  in  the 
right  path.    J3ut  serosa  is  a  mere  ex- 

{)letive;  every  diarrhcea  is  more  or 
ess  serous ;  it  is  a  specification  of  the 
disease  which  is  required.  This  epi- 
demic being  a  disease  which  begins 
and  ends  in  the  brain,  and  the  first 
symptom,  purging,  being  merely  a  pa- 
thognomic sympathy  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  with  the  brain,  (which  itself, 
towards  the  close  of  the  cold  stage, 
becomes  compressed  by  the  fulness  of 
the  veins  or  efinsed  serum),  diarrhoea 
cephalica  is  a  name  which  would  both 
admonish  the  practitioner  of  the  in- 
cipient danger  of  the  first  symptom, 
and  guard  him  against  the  last  conse- 
quences, apoplexy  and  water  in  the 
head.  By  putting  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  disease  thus  together, 
the  physician  has  a  fair  field  before 
his  eyes ;  he  thus  knows,  right  well, 
what  is  coming,  and,  if  he  delays  to 
act  Jet  him  not  plead  ignorance  us  an 


excuse.  Let  no  one  take  Una  states 
ment  on  my  word,  but  go  to  the  cho-^ 
lera  hospitals  and  count  the  number 
of  patients  emerging  from  the  cold 
stage  with  the  apoplexia  hydroce« 
phalica  of  Cullen,  and  judge  for  him* 
self.  If  the  symptoms,  during  life^ 
are  not  sufficient  to  produce  conviction, 
open  the  heads  of  the  dead,  for  mor*> 
bid  anatomy  is  of  no  use  in  spasmodic 
cholera  unless  the  brain  be  also  dis» 
sected.  Besides  the  above  reasons 
for  speci^ring  the  epidemic,  a  change 
of  name  is  necessary  in  another  point 
of  view,  because  there  will  be  much 
risk  of  many  treating  the  autumnal 
cholera  with  the  strong  stimulants  re- 
quisite in  the  treatment  of  the  spas- 
modic cholera.  I  have  merely  given 
my  ^opinions  on  this  subject,  well 
knowing  that  I  am  too  humble  and 
obscure  an  individual  for  them  to  have 
much  influence  on  the  profession  be- 
yond my  private  friends — for  myself 
I  should  have  preferred  an  Indian 
name  unclassified. 

The  collapse  of  cholera  is  a  word 
now  much  in  use,  which  has  puzzled 
me  not  a  little ;  it  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood as  regards  the  coup  de  soleil 
variety  of  the  disease,  such  as  the 
case  of  the  Hydrabad  tailor,  who 
died  with  his  needle  in  the  stitch,  or 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  dropped  down 
while  bleeding  a  patient;  but  having 
failed  to  oomprehend  how  collapse  is 
applicable  to  spasmodic  cholera  m  this 
country,  a  short  analysis  of  the  word 
here  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Col- 
lapse was,  I  believe,  a  term  first  In- 
troduced into]  medical  phraseology  by 
Cullen,  who  used  it  to  express  hu 
second  class  of  causes  producing  epi- 
lepsy by  weakening  the  energy  of 
the  brain.  "  Physicians,"  he  sajrs, 
"  have  hitherto  taken  little  notice  of 
certain  causes  whieh  manifestly 
weaken  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and 
act  by  collapse.  These,  however, 
have  die  effect  of  exciting  thid  action 
of  the  brain  in  such  a  manned  as  to 
occasion  epilepsy :"  which  is  cquivo- 
lent  to  say,  that  weakening  the  en- 
ergy of  the  brain,  increases  us  action. 
But  he  proceeds  to  state  ''there  are 
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certain,  powers  of  collapse  which, 
ia  effect,  prove  stimulauU.  That 
thfire  are  such  powers,  ;w}uch  may  be 
l^med. I. indirect  stisiulaiits,  I  con^ 
elude  &QIII,  bence,  that  aeveral  of  the 
cauBes  of.  epilepsy  are  such,  aa*  to 
produce  sypcope.  The  first  to  be 
mentipiiied  of  this  kind,  is  hemorr- 
bagy-f  whether  spontaneous  or  artifi- 
cial. That  the  same  hemorrhagy 
which  produces  syncope  often,  at  the 
lame  timci  produces  epilepsy,  is  well 
known."  Thus,  according  to  Cullen, 
hemorrhage  and  syncope  are  indirect 
stimulants,  because  the  muscles  are 
thrown  into  convulsive  contraction; 
but  such  a  misapplication  of  facts 
and  reasoning  is  scarcely  any  where 
to  be  found,  always  excepting  John 
Hunter's  *'  stimulus  of  death."  Hun- 
ter and  Cullen  were  both  misled  by 
the  vis  insita  attributed  to  the  mus- 
cles, and,  if  they  were  both  alive  now, 
their  own  doctrines  would  compel 
themto  pronounce  the  cold  stage  of 
cholera  spaamodica  a  state  of  excite- 
ment or  abjure  their  medical  creed. 
I  was  a  sturdy  believer  in  these  doc* 
trines.  when  I  first  saw  spasmodic 
cholera,  and  found  myself  forced, 
either  to  abandon  my  medical  faith, 
or  relinquish  the  subject  aa  inscruta- 
ble; and,  I  must  say,  I  have  had 
little  reason  to  congratulate  myself  in 
the  pursuit  of  physiological  truth — ^but 
tjiis  is  a  digression.  In  his  very  able 
chapter  on  epilepsy,  Cullen  tejkes  a 
slight  fling  at  Stahl's  doctrine  of  an 
adi|unisteri|ig  soul.  Now  I  maintain 
that  this  is  more  an  entity  than  the  vis 
^18^  of  the  muscles ;  it  might  as  well 
be  arg\^d«  that  the  motive  force  of  a 
steamer  is  the  vis  insita  of  b^r  pad- 
res. $tahl,  indeed,  was  pursuing  a 
pbadowr  the  substance  of  which  Gal- 
vaoi  produced.  If  collapse  has 
|ia]f  .meaning,  it  is  a  suspension  of 
jt^e  intellectual  faculties,  a  reduction 
of  expansive  animal  galvanism. 

Diagwfsis.^^ln  the  East  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  m(ethod  of  discriminating 
the  first  stage  of  spasmodic  cholera 
from  laxity  of  the  bowels  only  ;  if  the 
palent  has  been  within  the  limits  of 

thepidemic»  tbe  slight^  it  is,  the 


more  it  is  to  be  dreaded,  .^ome  au« 
thors  mention  deafness,  giddiness, 
head-ache,  and  debility,  as  symptoms 
of  this  stage,  and  when,  they  ore  pre- 
sent they  render  the  purging  still 
more  suspicious.  I  have  not  seen 
these  symptoms  myself,  for  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  catch  a  soldier  in  the 
first  stage  of  spasmodic  cholera. 
There  is  little  risk  in  confoimding  the 
cold  stage  of  spasmodic  cholera  with 
any  other  disease ;  the  previous  pur- 
ging, or  accompanying  diarrhoea,  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  cold  stage  of  an 
ague;  and  if  the  spasms  be  strong 
enough  to  resemble  tetanus  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  both  diseases  are  only 
to  be  cured  by  artificial  re-action, 
I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  simi- 
larity between  cholera  morbus,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  spasmodic 
cholera,  except  the  spasms  of  the  sto- 
mach, abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
legs.  Though  a  landsman,  I  have 
crossed  the  equator  six  times,  in  vi- 
siting the  four  quarters  of  the  globCt 
and  consequently  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  not  a  few  cases  of 
cholera  morbus,  besides  having  it  vio- 
lently myself  after  much  fatigue  and 
many  sleepless  nights,  wliile  the  epi- 
demic was  prevalent;  but  never,  in 
my  life,  have  I  seen  it  attended  by  a 
loss  of  animal  heat  or  collapse^  in 
Cullen's  sense  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  both  these  symp- 
toms do  not  sometimes  occur ;  but  I 
am  quite  positive  that  they  occur  so 
seldom,  and  then  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  that  any  attempt 
to  mix  them  up  with  spasmodic  cho- 
lera can  deceive  none,  but  the  merest 
tyros  in  the  profession ;  or,  in  other 
words,  only  the  last  symptoms  of  cho- 
lera morbus  can  be  confounded  with 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  of  the 
epidemic.  The  two  first  stages  of 
spasmodic  cholera  render  the  apoplec- 
tic or  third  one  manifest  to  the  most 
obtuse  understanding ;  nor  indeed  is  a 
diagnosis,  or  any  thing  else,  of  the  least 
consequence  when  hydrocephalus  has 
began.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at 
what  period  of  the  cold  stage  absorp- 
tion ceases  and  effusion  begins  in  the 
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brain,  but  most  likely  early ;  as  dis- 
tention of  the  cerebral  veins  and 
eflnsed  serum  produce  the  same  som- 
nolency, there  seems  no  means  of  de- 
ciding Vfhen  effusion  has  commenced 
by  external  symptoms. 

After  seeing  Uie  epidemic  now  in 
the  metropolis,  I  find  little  to  alter  in 
my  last  paper  on  the  pathology  of  the 
spasmodic  cholera  of  India.  The 
oisease  is  unequivocally  the  same  in 
fdl  its  phasis  as  that  which  attacked 
his  Majesty's  forces  on  the  Madras 
station,  in  1818,  making  due  allow- 
ances for  what -some  botanists  call 
climatization.  There  are  the  three 
distinct  stages,  but  all  of  them  more 
protracted,  especially  the  two  last; 
the  pain  and  spasms  are  much  slighter, 
and  the  lividity  of  a  deeper  hue,  with 
a  more  general  swelling  of  the 
Veins  than  I  ever  before  beheld.  In 
one  case  which  I  saw,  I  am  con- 
vinced ten  ounces  of  blood  might 
have  been  extracted  without  a  liga- 
ture, by  performing  venesection  in 
the  axilla.  The  only  symptom  want- 
ing was  the  instinctive  craving  for 
acids,  so  uigent  in  the  East.  It  re- 
quires a  keen  eye,  on  dissection  of  the 
brain,  to  detect  the  apoplectic  stage 
in  India;  but  here  it  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  disease,  and 
lasts  several  days :  from  the  cessation 
of  pain,  the  patients  often  say  they 
are  recovering  till  they  can  no  longer 
articulate.  The  third  stage  of  the 
disease  is  nothing  more  or  less,  in  all 
the  cases  which  I  saw,  than  the 
apoplexia  hydrocephalica  of  Cullen. 
Through  the  kindness  and  influence 
of  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Evans,  of 
Southwark,  I  procured  one  dissec- 
tion of  the  brain,  which  would  have 
been  more  interesting  if  I  had  seen 
the  subject  of  it  during  the  disease. 
Still,  however,  the  autopsy  was  very 
'conclusive,  and  verified  all  the  symp- 
toms which  I  had  seen  in  other 
cases.  There  was  the  same  effusion 
of  serum  between  the  pia  mater  and 
the  tunica  arachnoidea,  as  in  the 
East  Indies ;  but  there  was,  moreover, 
abundant  efifusion  of  serum  in  the 
ase  of  the  cranium  and  ventricles  of 


the  brain.  The  serum  was  only  acid. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  examine  whether 
the  bile  was  of  the  same  thick,  tarry 
nature,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
neither  entreaty  nor  money  could 
prevail  on  his  children  to  permit  the 
abdomen  to  be  opened.  I  may  just 
mention,  that  Mr.  Walker  wounded 
himself  in  three  places  during  the 
dissection,  and  was  thus  fairly  inocu- 
lated for  water  in  the  head. 

The  case  above  alluded  to  belonged 
to  Mr.  Evans,  who  has  most  oblig- 
ingly allowed  Mr.  Walker  to  furnish 
me  with  an  account  of  the  dissection, 
to  both  of  whom  I  offer  my  best 
thanks  for  their  permission  to  pubUsh 
it  as  theirs. 

"  Thomas  Pratt,  a  labourer,  residing 
in  No.  4,  Wallace-court,  Mint,  was 
attacked  with  cholera,  March  26th, 
and  died  March  27th.  Examination 
of  the  head  (which  alone  was  permit* 
ted  to  be  opened)  was  made  15  hours 
after  death.  The  veins  and  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  gorged  with  black 
fluid  blood.  Arachnoid  opaque  in  se* 
veral  places  near  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  where  it  crosses  from 
one  convolution  to  another.  Consi- 
derable effusion  of  transparent  serum 
underneath  the  anachnoid,  so  as  to 
raise  and  distend  it.  The  large 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  seen 
traversing  that  membrane,  and  filled 
with  dark  blood ;  the  smaller  vessels 
injected  with  vermiUion  red  blood. 
Ventricles  full  of  serum — plexus  cho-» 
roides  gorged  with  blood  of  a  dark 
livid  colour.  The  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  filled  with  dark 
blood — considerable  effusion  of  trans- 
parent  serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  theca  vertebralis.  The  amount 
of  effusion  in  head  and  spinal  canal 
not  less  than  two  ounces."  When, 
I  wonder,  will  spasmodic  cholera 
become  a  matter-of-fact  subject.  I 
find  it  industriously  whispered,  that 
when  a  patient  is  salivated  he  is  safe. 
I  would  caution  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  against  this  dangerous  belief, 
because  the  cholera  does  attack  per- 
sons under  salivation.  The  shortest 
case  of  it  that.ever  came  within  my 
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notice,  lasted  fotxr  hours,  and  the 
patient  was  salivated  for  lues  at  the 
time  of  attack. 

Though  I  admit  the  identity  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  metropolis  with  the 
cholera  spasmodica  of  India,  I  entirely 
concur  with  Drs.  Johnson  and  Ryan, 
that  the  disease  was  not  imported. 
The  manner  in  which  it  hisected 
Germany,  taking  a  western  course, 
was  so  strong  an  indication  of  what 
part  of  our  coast  it  would  strike 
first,  that  the  day  after  the  news- 
papers announced  its  presence  at 
Hamburgh,  I  saw  Dr.  Anderson  refer 
to  his  terrestrial  globe,  and  put  his 
finger  on  Sunderland  and  Newcastle.* 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  eren  in  this 
country,  sporadic  cases  of  spasmodic 
cholera  do  sometimes  occur  spon- 
taneously, and  by  artificial  means. 
In  1827,  a  village  Galen,  probabty 
rising  from  the  perusal  of  Hamilton 
on  purgatives,  administered  a  strong 
cathartic  to  an  ague  patient,  which 
was  in  full  operation  at  the  accession 
of  the  cold  fit,  and  the  man  died  sud- 
denly, with  all  the  visible  symptoms 
of  spasmodic  cholera.  But  the  mat- 
ter did  not  rest  here,  fi)r  the  coroner 
took  up  the  case,  and  ordered  a 
minute  dissection  of  the  body;  and 
notwithstanding  effusions  were  point- 
ed out  to  the  jury,  both  in  the  spine 
and  cranium,  like  straight-forward 
Englishmen,  they  returned  their  ver- 
dict— died  of  physic.  This  is  a  most 
important  case,  which  shews  that  a 
few  drops  of  croton  oil,  or  any  other 
drastic  purgative,  may  (if  prescribed 
at  a  wrong  time)  convert  any  ague 
in  the  country  into  spasmodic  cholera. 


STATE  OF  TBS  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN 
LONDON. 


At  the  Westminster  Medical  Society 
on  Saturday  week,  Dr.  Webster  relat- 

*  Cholera  had  appeared  within  a  mile  of 
Sunderland  before  a  single  case  occurred  in 
the  town.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Green, 
a  contagionist,  on  whose  authority  it  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Greenhow.  (See  our  review  of 
Oreenhow  on  choIeia^'Ko.  9;  p.  S86w— Eds.) 


ed  a  circumstance  of  some  importance 
at  the  present  moment,  as  it  shews 
the  state  of  public  health  is,  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  nearly  the  same 
now  as  in  former  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  actual  presence  of  a  severe 
epidemic.  He  mentioned  at  the  dis- 
pensary, of  which  Dr.  W.  is  one  of 
the  physicians,  195  medical  patients 
were  treated,  from  the  13th  of  Feb* 
ruary  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1825; 
during  the  same  period  of  1829  the 
number  was  203 ;  in  1830  it  was 
198 ;  whilst  in  1882  the  total  of  me- 
dical cases,  during  the  same  period, 
had  fBillen  to  123,  being  an  actual 
diminution  of  more  than  one-third^ 
although  the  cholera  be  prevalent. 
These  ftacts,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  on  former  occasions  re- 
garding the  average  number  of  deaths 
within  the  bilk  of  mortality  not  being 
increased,  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  satisfactory ;  and  if  similar  returns 
were  procured  from  all  the  public 
medical  institutions  of  the  metropo- 
lis much  valuable  information  would 
be  obtained,  and  it  would  then  be 
easy  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
as  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London — a  point  now  involved  in 
mystification. 

Dr.  Holland  and  the  otiier  medical 
officers  of  the  Islington  Dispensary, 
have  published  a  report  of  tiie  healtli 
of  their  patients,  which  clearly  shews 
that  diarrhoea  has  greatly  decreased 
during  the  last  mon&.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  a  similar  report 
could  be  made  from  every  hospital 
and  dispensary  in  London.  The 
Cholera  HospiUil,  near  Bethlem,  did 
not  have  a  single  patient  last  week. 

Dr.  Stroud,  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, makes  a  similar  declaration, 
while  Dr.  Finckard,  jun.  and  Mr. 
Walker,  of  the  Bloomsbury  Dispen- 
sary, who  are  also  the  medical  ofiicers 
of  the  Cholera  Hospital  in  St.  Giles's 
parish,  state  that  the  prevailing  epi« 
demic  is  confined  to  St.  Giles's,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dispensary. 
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VAJ^ID  REASONS  FOR  THE  CONTA- 
GIOUSNESS OF  CHOLERA  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

In  a  Parliamentary  document  just 
publiahe4>  we  find  the  monthly  amount 
of  Hie  ex|>ense9  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Health,  to  be  as  follows  i— Lieu-> 
tenant  Marshall,  has  £33.  a  month; 
Sir  W.  Russell,  M.D,  £60.;  Sir  D, 
Ban7»  £42.;  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
£33.;  and  W.Maclean,  £20.;  two 
cler^4  a  messenger,  and  a  porter 
to  the  Board,  £28.;  four  deputy  in« 
speetors  of  hospitals,  £89.  per  month; 
four  staff  and  regimental  surgeons, 
£87.;  two  assistant  surgeons,  £36, s 
three  naval  surgeons,  £63.;  one  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict, £18.  J  three  assistant  surgeons* 
£41.;  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals 
at  Glasgow,  £31.;  two  assistant  sur- 

0 

geons  there,  £27.;  assistant  surgeon 
at  Newcastle,  £18.;  assistant  sur* 
geon  atHetton,  £27.;  total  monthly, 
£644. 

This  document  offers  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  real  motives  which  have 
influenced  the  Central  Board  of 
Health.  After  its  perusal,  no  one 
can  mistake  the  reason  which  led  to 
the  promulgation  of  tlie  terrific  pro- 
clamations on  the  contagiousness  of 
cholera.  The  public  press  accused 
the  Board  of  being  influenced  by  in- 
terested motives,  but  both  our  hebdo- 
madal contemporaries  denied,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  had*  received   more  than 


heir  pay  as  military  tni  iUiv&l  me>! 
dicid  bfliders.  ^  So  much  ibr'thli  ve- 
racity of  our  contempbiiwiea^;  But 
we  do  not  wonder  «t  tihis  perversion 
of  truth,  when  we  consider; 'thcct' the 
sub-editor,  and  author  of  all  the  pa- 
pers on  cholera,  which  have  appeared 
in  one  of  the  above  impartial  periodi- 
cals, is  editor  of  the  Cholera  Gazette, 
one  of  the  o^dal  cholera  inBpect<!yrs, 
and  oonaeqnentily  a  staundi  defbndltr 
and  a  long-tongued  trumpeter  oif  tlib 
Central  Board  of  Health.  Aa  to  tkt 
other  defendere  of  Hie  Board  they 
are  too  contemptible  to  excite  dnt** 
notice.  During  the  last  week  the 
epidemic,  called  ohderaj  has  so  much 
diminished  that  the  services  of  the 
focus  of  mischief  at  Whitehall  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  dispensed  witfa» 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  allowed  to  return  to  thebr 
unknown  habitations,  there  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  unhallowed  laborufSi 
They  have  set  an  example,  "whicll 
will  be  oarefully  avoided  by  the  fa* 
oulty,  whenever  it  pleases  Provldetiett 
that  another  epidemic  shoUd  tisit 
this  couatry. 


I'  -' 


THE  ASSOCIATION  F0&  THl^Ij^- 
VESTIGATION   OP  CHOLEAA. 


Ik  a  late  number  we  inserted  the 
address  of  this  meritorioiis  associstioii, 
which  breathes  a  spirit '. of  pihilaii)- 
tfaropy,  and  love  of  soienea  femd  t»iitii» 
which  every  member  of  tike  profes- 
sion,  whose  mind  is  unpnejudibed, 
must  admire.  This  body  belongs  to 
no  party;  it  eoaaists  of  |i)iyviBittiia 
and  siurgeomi  of  high  rep^tiitioB«  and 
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of  gre§t  praqj^.  os^^ri^ce ;;  gen*- 
tlflflfiei>.  whp  are  wdl  kngwn  ^to  the 

grovtbf .     4inpQg    theae    are    Or. 
Uwii^ .  Dr*  ^9)jw?on,  Dr.  Grauvillei, 
Q]^,,  QjUqresI,    Pr*    Siginond»    Dr, 
Leqi;^    $(ewarti^    Dr.  King^  Dr. 
DiU,  J3r.  %p».  Dr,  WiUiams,  Dr. 
Ryju^.  J)r,  Cl^owiie»  Dr»  Negri,  Dr. 
M9rri3a  &c.  f  Mr.  Joue9»  Mr.  Taun- 
tpi^^  J^n  Froqtor,  &p.   &c.     Ev^ry 
op^  0^  the^e  g^uU^men  is  ia  active 
prfcti^e*.  mauy  pi  th^m  in  exteoBive 
pa^Uoei  iieveralof  them  great  cou- 
tpbuton  to  Qcience :  and  yet  a  con- 
tf^oporacy*  with  that  modesty  which 
obtffms^f^men  it.  declares,  that  "  they 
fup»  onknowD,  are  meu  whose  repu- 
^tioQs  are  to  be  created,  men  on 
wbpm  the  public  have  little  reliance^ 
Mid  Ihe  prafessioQ  less — ^men  whose 
renown  is  of  that  quality  which  is 
created  by  an  ephemeral  puff,  or  a 
pan^graph  in  a  morning  paper,  whose 
puil)Qse   hayiz^  been   served,  they 
mv^t  be  Mttisfied  to  be  filed  with  the 
i9c^^f^  tb^  day ;  forgotten  by  the 
^^em  to  whjch  they  have  offered 
sacrifice,  and  deprived  of  all  influe^ce 
upon  other  and  equally  enviable  oc- 
casions of  notoriety.       *     *     * 

"Ho^  different  must  have  been 
our  opinions,"  quoth  our  erroneous 
cdntbmponury<  "  how  opposite  our 
|irB8aane»  had  we  seen  upon  the 
ttrticffnameathaseof  Dm,  Prout  and 
(yafadug^ncssy^  certainly  the  beat 
oufpanfc  chemists  in  this  city." 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  impudence  and  men- 
liaoity  irhioh  we  have  ever  seen,  even 

in  Urn  pages  of  ov  wofikby  opntm- 


porary.  It  is  probably  written  by 
some  unknown  subaltern  of  that  peri- 
odical,— ^by  one  who  has  not' received 
five  pounds  in  the  shape  of  profes- 
sional remuneration  during  his  lifi^ 
But,  gentle  reader,  only  tKinlf  of  tiie 
association  of  the  n^^u^ej^  of  Prout  and 
O'Shaughnessy !  We  should  like  to 
know  what  the  latter  has  doiie  since 
his  graduation,  in  1829,  to  this  hour, 

4 

save  collecting,  translating,  and  pla- 
giarizing the  writings  of  the  conti- 
nental chemists,,  repeating  their  ex- 
periments, and  imitating  them  a^ 
closely  as  mortal  man  could  do.  We 
give  him  credit  as  a  practical  chemist 
and  translator,  but  to  compare  him 
to  Dr.  Prout  is  the  most  consummate 
folly;  and  to  place  one  or  both  of 
thesQ  chemical  physicians  over  the 
majority  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  form  the  association  under  notice^ 
is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  absur- 
dities that  can  be  imagined.  It  may 
gullify  the  ignorant  readers  of  our 
contemporary,  but  it  must  disgust 
every  medical  practitioner,  resident  in 
London,  who  knows  all  the  parties. 
As  farther  proof  of  the  veracity  of 
our  contemporary,  we  must  state, 
that  in  its  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, March   1 0th,    it   avers,    that 

4 

"  the  anti-cholerists  are  fast  disap- 
pearing;" but,  reader,  turn  to  our 
report  in  No  7.  p»  215,  of  this  Joiu:- 
nal,  and  you  will  find,  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  anti-cholerists  are  not 
only  increasing,  but  almost  universal ; 
and  at  the  last  meeting,  of  Saturday, 
of  the  same  society,  there  was  but 
ons  8(^tary  contagionist  in  the  nu- 
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uerdus  assembly  then  present.  In 
fact,  the  very  fonnation  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  we  defend  gives  the 
lie  diiect  to  the  assertion.  Had  not 
the  conta^onists  outra^d  truth,  de- 
cency, and  common  honesty,  in  almost 
all  their  arguments  and  positions, 
we  should  have  passed  them  by  in 
silent  and  utter  contempt.  They 
have  proved  themselves,  one  and 
iedl,  the  creatures  of  circumstances — 
we  dare  not  individualize.  We 
infnrm  tins  **body  of  garblers," 
that  the  association  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  will  so  expose  their 
crooked  and  unprincipled  policy,  as  to 
hand  tlieir  names  down  to  posterity 
as  a  set  of  unscientific  and  temporising 
men,  whose  sole  object  was  personal 
aggrandisement,  and  neither  the  pro- 
motion of  ttie  interests  of  medical 
science  nor  of  humanity.  How  very 
different  have  ^e  profession  in  France 
acted,  as  stated  in  our  last,  and  this 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  feusulty  in  that  country, 
where  men  of  transcendent  talents 
only  can  fill  public  situations,  such  as 
the  Dupuytrens,  Magendies,  Reca- 
miers,  &c.  Men  who  do  not  seek  a 
bubble  reputation.  Thanks  to  the 
great  Napoleon  for  the  annihilation 
of  all  monopoly  and  corruption  in  the 
medical  profession  in  France,  and  for 
that  true  wisdom  which  led  him  to 
decree  that  genius  and  merit  should 
be  rewarded.  He  it  was  who  thought 
that  honour  was  due  to  personal 
virtue  and  high  attainments,  and 
not  to  party  or  intrigue,  or  mo- 
^poly,  nepotism,  avuncularism^  or 


the  interests  of  the  few ;  he  there- 
fore wisely  thought  that  no  man 
should  wear  an  undeserved  dignity, 
and  that  honour  should  be  purchased 
by  merit  only.  The  happy  results 
of  his  conclusions  are — a  clear  stage 
and  no  favour,  in  medical  appoint- 
ments; and  every  man  wears  the 
palm  who  merits  it.  Hence,  all  the 
medical  appointments  in  France  are 
filled  by  men  of  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, after  the  most  scrutinizing  ex- 
amination in  public ;  and  hence  the 
utter  impossibility  of  such  individuals 
committing  such  grievous  errors  as 
distinguish  their  neighbours.  They 
will  never  buUd  unsure  and  epheme- 
ral reputation,  by  terrifying  the  pub- 
lic without  just  cause ;  or  sit  in  grim 
and  assumed  majesty,  diffusing  pes- 
tiferous proclamations  "  to  fright  the 
world." 


CHOLERA  IN  PARTS. 

Wx  are  enabled,  through  our  exclu- 
sive resources,  to  communicate  to 
our  readers  the  latest  intelligence  on 
the  progress  of  cholera  in  Paris.  We 
are  sorry  to  state,  it  is  much  more  fia- 
tal  there  than  it  has  beenhere,  though 
every  possible  attention  is  bestowed 
by  the  first  physicians  and  surgeons 
on  the  afiMcted.  The  faculty  are  aia 
much  divided  as  our  own'  on  the 
treatment,  and  the  methods  of  com- 
batting the  disease  are  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  possible.  We  must  first 
observe,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  sent  several  eminent  phy- 
sicians to  Poland,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land^ to  investigate  the  pathobgyiof 
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the  disease,  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  many  of  the  profession  in  Paris, 
consider  it  of  Asiatic  origin.  M. 
Dupuytren  was  first  of  this  opinion, 
and  having  received  sixty-four  pati* 
ents  into  the  Hotel-Dieu,  he  ordered 
them  the  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
next  morning  he  found  thirty  dead. 
We  need  scarcely  state,  that  he 
speedily  abandoned  this  plan,  and  his 
notion  of  Asiatic  cholera*  Another 
correspondent  informs  us,  that  he  was 
a  witness  to  the  cold  effusion  in  a 
case  with  collapse,  by  the  advice  of 
M.  Recamier  in  the  same  hospital, 
which  caused  the  immediate  death  of 
the  sufferer.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  populace  of 
IVance  are  subject  to  bowel  complaint 
at  all  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
meagre  diet  and  sour  wines  which 
they  are  used  to j;enerally,  and  there- 
fore cholera  will  be  more  fatal  to  them 
than  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
been  fiivoured  with  the  perusal  of  a 
letter,  written  by  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man physician,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract: — 

*'  I  sit  down  to  commnnicate  to 
you  some  details  about  the  ^lera. 
No  picture  that  you  can  have  read 
of  its  effects  here  is  exaggerated ; 
the  reality  exceeds  every  description. 
The  cases  increase  every  day,  and  so 
does  the  number  of  deat^hs.  Several 
remedies  were  tried  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.  Dapuytren  gave  the  subace- 
tate of  lead,  Magendie  gives  punch— 
they  now  begin  to  bleed.  Recamier 
applies  cold  water ;  Bailly  tried  the 
galvanic  pile,  in  one  case,  with  suc- 
cess :  and  that  diversity  of  treatment 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
mortality  prevailing  among  the  pa- 


tients. I  find  there  IB  a  general  want 
of  perseverance  in  continuing  rub* 
bing,  which  is  to  be  considered  the 
principal  means  to  restore  the  acti- 
vity of  the  skin,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  You  may  frequently 
see  one  man  rubbing  a  patient  with 
a  small  piece  of  flannel  for  a  short 
time,  and  go  away  without  having 
done  any  thing  else  than  literally 
performed  his  duty.  Every  patient 
ought  to  be  attended  by  two  persons, 
at  least,  but  that  is  almost  impossible 
in  an  hospital,  and  therefore  the  re- 
sults must  be  unsatisfactory." 

These  facts  fuUy  prove  that  our 
diversity  of  opinions  are  not  peculiar. 
There  are  no  contagionists  in  Paris, 
and  hence  there  is  no  impediment  to 
the  exertion  of  every  humane  effort 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  horrible 
sufferings  of  the  diseased. 

The  King  and  his  Ministers  con- 
tributed munificently  towards  the  re- 
moval of  the  wants  of  the  poor ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  handled  the  pa?^ 
tients  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  when  covered 
with  perspiration,  to  prove  that  he 
had  no  fear  of  contagion.  He  also 
gave  a  large  donation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patients* 


DKPXCTS  IN  THE    MBDICAL  SCHOOL  AT 

ST.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 


To  the  Editors  rf  the  London  Medical  and 
Swgioal  JtmmaU 

Qbntlembn, 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fiur  that  I  should 
again,  at  so  short  an  interval,  knock 
at  the  door  of  your  editorial  study, 
and  thus  disturb  you  by  rousing  your 
sleeping  Cerberus  to  gprowl  and  bark, 
who  refused  me  admission  the  last 
time  (the  surly  rascal !)  on  grounds 
of  justice,  which,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, I  anticipate«U    Notwithstanding, 
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hovf^^ty  fSi^ge  objections  tfr  tbe 
measure,  I  will  once  more  ventute  an 
attempt  of  mi^pass  tipon  your  literary 
TBU&or  I  and  your  cdmpliatioe^U  not 
oidy  conciliate  my  ot^n,  but  {without 
ansuniing  to  hiy«elf  the  attribute  of 
^imiusdenoe)  4  will  Venture  to  say, 
the  ^tltude  of  my  fellow  students. 

The  object  of  my  present  letter  is 
to  ddl  the  attbntaon  of  the  governors 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  a 
<i  duty  which  they  have  omitted  to 
^perfoktn  towards  l^e  students  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  that  institution ; 
and  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  survey 
.the  sacrifice  of  valuable  time  conse- 
quent upon  this  omission.  Every 
«dt^mate  morning  Dr.  Hue's  lectures, 
acooltling'  to  the  subject  which  he 
handles,  terminate  at  eleven  o'clock 
— at  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  the  sur- 
gebns  arrive  to  perform*  their  daily 
cbutine  of  '*  going  round,"  as  it*  is 
called.  Now,  then,  aUow  me  to  ask, 
gentlemen,  how  the  students  are  to 
employ  their  time  during  this  inter- 
^  f  l%e  reply  to  this  question  ob- 
viously would  be,  knowing  the  f»:e- 
sent  deficiency  of  resource  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  let  them  go 
home  and  read.  But,  alasl  it  un- 
ibrtunately  happensi  that  the  locality 
of  this  institution  is  very  unfavour* 
able  for  students*  lodgings,  so  that 
%hey  are  obliged  to  seek  their  abode 
at  such  distances  that  .the  walk  home 
would  be  as  great,  if  not  a  greater, 
sacrifice  of  time  to  them,  than  stand- 
mg,  as  fliey  now  do,  about  the  doors 
And  square  of  the  hospital. 

Laying  aside,  however,  the  ineligi- 
bllify  of  the  locality  of  this  hospital 
fcft  lodguigs,  it  is  my  opinion,  and,  I 
tan  fetjre,  Wotild  be  the  opinion  of 
every  reasonable  individual,  that 
an  instilxition  of  its  celebrity,  and 
respectability,  taid  magnitude,  as  a 
medioal  school^  ought  to  possess, 
like  other  large  schools,  (which 
I  need  not  enumerate),  resources 
within  itself,  more  instrumental  to 
•the  instruction  of  students,  whereby 
they  may  more  profitably  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  lectures  than  they 
ihow  do;  and  its  gresteat  oimssion 


fs,  ft  new  reading  romh^  where  all 
.the  priaciptd  medical  periodicals,  and 
olasd  books,  ought  to^  be  laid  upon 
the  tables,  and  to  which  the  students 
should  htilve  free  asid  uafiroited  ac- 
cess, not  by  «i  right,  p^)^ch|^s^d,iOUt  of 
their  own  pockets  (for  they  already 
pay  enough  for  that  privilege);  but 
afibrded  them  oilt  of  the  ^dwing 
funds  of  that  wealthy  institotioh : 
thus  would  they  be  enabled  to  appro- 
priate that  time,  which  they  now 
spend  in  idleness,  to  the 'cultivation 
t)f  theii  minds  and  to  the  credit  of 
their  teachers,  who  are,  or  ought'  to 
be  in  a  measure,  morally  speaking 
responsible  fof  the  advancement  or 
backwardness  of  their  pupilfeT  educia^ 
tion,  and  thus  would  St.  Bartholo* 
mew's  Hospital  possess  one  more 
acquisition,  besides  the  transd^dsint 
talent  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  hi* 
defatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Stanley,  to 
allow  the  tyro,  first  launching  liia 
bark  upon  the  rippling  Surface  of  the 
river,  which  flows  into  the  biUoWH  and 
troubled  water  of  Itfe's  ocean,  to  its 
venerable  portals,  to  seek  instruction, 
and  procure  information,  which  is 
capftUe,  c^erii  paribus,  of  laying,  the 
foundation  of  erudition,  and  power 
of  research,  which  may  one  dSiy  or 
other  exite  his  aspiring  soul 

" to  cUmb, 

"  The  Sleep  where  fame's  pro'cid  teffi^le 
shines  arar;" 

and  having  retehed  its  highest  pinna* 
cle,  exalting  in  his  triumph,  he  may 
behold  beneath  him,  others  who 
have  made  the  same  attempt,  dashed 
down  its  tugged  precipices, 

**  And  sink  into  their  gravps^  unpitled,  and 
unknown." 

I  never  was  struck  with  the  want 
of  such  a  place,  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, more  forcibly  than  la^t  Sa- 
turday, when  having  waited  for 
nearly  two  hours,  witJi  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Laurence  was  going  tox^pe- 
rate  (for  it  may  be  micntioned,,  the 
surgeons  never  post  their  operations, 
now  as  they  used,  and  ought  to  do),  I 
found  that  Mr.  L.  never  even  arrived, 
or  at  leaat  he  liad  no^atrived  at 


J^fSBmlb^  tf  mtkffmW  Hi  GwtAl  iridOftMil* 
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hroBLly  minatat  to  tira»  (the  opeiuting 
hour' is  athaif-pBfit  twelve),  vheix  I 
WBlkfid  awAy. '  IjA  these  gentkihen 
reaoembet  what  Oieero,  the  *  gisat 
master o£lhe temanheart*  says : 

**  Roraf  q\iidem  cedunt,  et  dte«,  et  Menses, 
frrff7«f:r  wo  i9^id -MigvalHr  sckipiH^"* 

I^  have  once  more  the  honor  of 
euhflcrihing  myself,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Pupiii. 
.F,S.  I  am  not  ignorant,  it  may  be 
observed,  of  the  existenoe  of  a  library 
ab  this  hospital ;  but  I  think  I  may 
]sdd«  -with  tnith»  that  not  more  than 
OBie-third  of  the  students  consider  a 
subscription  to  ili  worthy  of  the  et* 
p9nse< 

This  letter  may  appear  like  taking 
H^vaatoge-  of  your  flatteriBg  invita« 
tioH  to  address  you  again*  but  believe 
me  this  is  not  the  case.  It  was  writ- 
tea  with  the  conviction  oi  its  neces-* 
^ity ;  and  if  your  kindness  would  ex- 
t^od  80  fiEu:  as  to  give  either  it,  or  the 
substance  of  the  remarks  which  it 
contains^  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your 
Journal,  those  students  whom  it  more 
immediately  interests  will  be  indebted 
to  you  solely  for  being  instrumental, 
at  least,  in  (Momoting  their  welfare. 
I  will  promise,  also,  not  to  trouble 
you  Again,  except  under  cases  of  real 
nieceasity,  with  complaints ;  but  will 
vouch  myself  willing  at  all  times  to 
fMtnbute,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my 
power,  information  to  you,  which 
shall  be  entirely  at  your  disposal  ei- 
tiier  to  bum  or  publish,  according  to 
your  judgment  and  discretion. 


BFFICACT  OF  SULPHUB  IK  COLICA  PIC* 
'   TONtTK  Aim  KBBCIJBIAL  PTTALrBM. 


Swgietii  J^urml, 
.    '       OsNTlBteBN, 

A^  lihte  following  case  of  painters*  colic 
illustrates  the  Use  of  a  remedy  not 
geherally  administered  in  that  affec- 
Son,  you  will  perhaps  favor  me  by 


'  '    .  -  -.- 


•  D«8einctalet  Ci^aik. 


inserting  it  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal. 

•  T«  F«,  a  patnter,.plumber^  and  gla- 
zier,  aged  about  32,  was  attacked,  in 
the  year  1828»  with  sjrosptDms  of 
eoUca  pictcmum.  The  usual  tnMit-* 
meat  was  had  recourse  to,  purgatives, 
and  opiates*— their  mode  of- adminis- 
tration being  varied  in  every  possible 
way;  but  tiie  opiates,  while  they 
failed  completely,  in  relieving  the  pain 
and  spasms,  appeared  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  cf  rendering  the  con* 
stipation  more  obstinate — the  purga* 
tives  had  no  effect  whatever,  llie 
poor  sufferer  continued  thus  for  three 
or  four  days,  sufficiently  tormented 
by  his  colic,  vrithout  the  tidditional 
torment  of  the  doctor's  inefficient 
treatment,  when  the  consideration  of 
the  use  of  sulphur,  in  removing  certain 
chronic  affections  produced  by  metsffic 
poisons,  suggested  a  trial  of  liiat  me- 
dicine. Accordingly,  ^e  sulphur 
precipitatum  was  exhibited  in  doses  of 
two  drachms  every  three  car  four  hours, 
and  with  the  most  decided  benefit. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-^four-hours 
the  abatement  of  the  symptoms  was 
very  considerable,  and  in  about  a 
week  he  was  perfectly  well.  The 
sulphur  not  only  promoted  a  free  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels,  but  appealed'  to 
operate  as  an  antidote,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  poison  of  the  lead,  though  per- 
haps we  ought  to  consider  the  former 
effect  as  being  in  part  a  consequence 
of  the  latter. 

This  person  had  emother  attack  of 
colica  pictonum  in  1831,  but  as  he 
sent  for  "  other  advice  "  on  this  occa- 
sion I  do  not  know  what  ^as  dxtne 
for  him.  It  was  said,  though  I  cantiot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report,  that 
brandy  wsiS  administered ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  from  some  cause  or  other,  his 
complaint  was  suddenly  converted 
into  phrenitis,  and  he  died  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  have  frequently  known  sulphur 
succeed  in  obstinate  cases  of  mer- 
curial ptyalism. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

M.  S. 

April  lOi  1632.  . 
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4hw9  In  St.  Bartkolaiiew*8.^--Chol&tu 


ABUSES  IN'  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editors  rf  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 

Gentlemen, 
I  WAS  fiomewhat  smprised  at  the 
unhesitating  manner  in  -which  you 
denounced  my  former  communication, 
"with  regard  to  the  abuses,  and  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Harris,  in  the  operat- 
ing theatre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  as  being  without  foundation. 
Of  Dr.  Harris's  character,  generally, 
I  know  nothing,  but  /  deny  most 
positively  that  my  charge  was  "  «»- 
justly  severe."  The  fact,  and  the 
simple /ac/  alone,  was  therein  stated. 
No  doubt  the  circumstances  must 
have  proved  extremely  "  unpleasant" 
to  the  doctor,  but  I  must  again  deny 
there  being  any  *'  misrepresentation." 
These  remarks  will,  I  am  sure,  find 
a  comer  in  the  next  number  of  an 
impartial  Journal,  promoting  and  de- 
fending the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
the  profession. 

I  remain,  GendeuMen, 
One  of  the  Incommodbu.  ^ 
[We  had  the  most  unquestionable 
antiiority  for  liie  statement  in  our 
last  number.  We  are  ever  ready  to 
defend  students  and  every  class  of 
the  profession,  but  never  at  the 
expense  of  truth. — ^Eds.] 

NON-CONTAOIOUSNESS    OF   ChoLBRA. 

To  the  Editor*  of  the  London  Medical  and 
.Surgical  JoumaL 
Gentlemen, 
I  AM  with  you  in  every  thing  you 
say  as  to  the  non-contagiousness  of 
the  disease,  an  opinion  so  strongly 
borne  out  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  has  manifested  itself  in 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  and 
though  I  venture  to  reconunend  a 
moderate  course,  it  is  more  for  the 
sake  of  conciliating  friends  to  your 
useful  publication,  than  to  insinuate 
censure.  Cholera,  or  the  pre-dispo- 
sition  to  it,  has  undoubtedly  been  in- 
creased by  panic,  and  society  owes  to 
vou  the  preservation  of  many  lives,  by 
^  stand  which  you  made  against  it. 


All  this  only  testifies  my  sense  of 
the  high  value  I  set  upon  your  opinion 
and  discernment,  for  if  you  adhere  to 
the  principles  with  which  you  have 
started  your  useful  publication  must 
do — and  shall  do.  If  it  be  not  well 
received  by  the  public,  never  believe 
a  word  more  from  yours, 

A  Bristolian. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Medico- Botanical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, holden  on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1832,  Humphret  Gibbs» 
Esq.  F.H.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair, 
//  was  Resolved, — ^That  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  shouldbe  offered 
for  the  best  essay  in  the  English  i 
French,  German,  or  Latin  language, 
on  the  question,  "  What  is  the  vege* 
table  stAstance  which  could  be  em* 
ployed  with  the  greatest  success  in 
cholera?'*  And  that  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Society  should  be  offered  for 
the  best  essay  "  On  the  analysis  of 
any  vegetable  substance,  the  proximate 
principle  of  which  may  be  employed  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  '*  provided  that 
such  essay  possesses  sufficient  merit ; 
and  that  they  should  be  received  till 
the  close  of  the  year  1833,  and  that 
the  medals  should  be  bestowed  at 
the  anniversary,  January  16th,  1834: 

And  it  was  further  Resolved. — That 
as  the  question,  "  What  is  the  vegeta- 
ble substance  which  could  be  employed 
with  success  in  hydrophobia?"  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  that  th^ 
time  for  receiving  essays  on  the  same 
be  extended  to  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1832. 

That  each  essay  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the 
names  and  address  of  the  author,  and 
marked  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
essay ;  and  that  each  essay  to  which 
a  medal  is  not  awarded,  shall,  ao- 
cording  to  the  wish  of  the  author,  be 
restored  to  him,  or  submitted  to  the 
Council,  in  order  to  its  being  read  at 
a  General  Meeting. 

G.  G«  SiGMOND,  M.D.  Secretary. 
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Sftopal  College  of  dutgtoni^. 

LECTURES 

ON  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  of  the  EYE, 

DELIVERED  BY 

G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.C.S. 
Lecture  the  Eieventk, 


Mr.  President, 
I  concluded  my  last  lecture  by  pointing 
out  the  general  causes  which  give  rise  to 
derangements  of  the  cornea,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  take  a  short^  view  of  the  diseases 
of  this  organ  itseUl 

It  is  rarely  diseased  without  some  affec- 
tion of  the  other  parts ;  the  simplest  com- 
print to  which  it  is  subject  is  inflammation. 
There  may  be  simply  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  covering  the  cornea;  the  first 
lamella  of  this  latter  part  being  also  affected, 
from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  conjunc- 
tiva, in^which  case,  a  small  pustule,  terminat- 
ing in  a  superficial  ulcer,  is  usually  the  result 
Inflammation  of  the  cornea  genenUy,  which 
is  commonly  called  strumous  corncitis,  and 
leads  to  infiltration  between  the  layers,  ren- 
dering the  cornea  opaque  in  spots,  gives  rise 
to  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid 
coat  and  ciliary  processes,  and,  if  neglected, 
to  parHal  disorganization  of  the  eye.  Lastly, 
to  the  formation  of  an  interstitial  abscess, 
accompanied  by  deep  ulceration  of  the  cor- 
nea, frequently  terminating  in  protrusion  of 
the  iris  and  permanent  deposit,  if  not  loss  of 
vision.  We  shall  notice  this  first  under  the 
head  of  interstitial  abscess.  This  takes  place 
as  frequently  in  children  as  in  adults,  and  in 
the  former  is  not  confined  to  those  of  a  stru- 
mous habit  In  adults  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  particular  dependance  on  scrofula, 
and  is  in  them  a  more  dangerous  disease, 
•from  the  closer  conneiion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  corneal  a  peculia- 


rity which  rendetrs  Che  various  inflammat  ion 
and  their  consequences,  much  more  danger* 
0U&  in  adults  than  in  children.  ' 

When  the  cornea  is  becoming  inflamed,  a 
very  slight  loss  of  transparency,  a  dullness 
only  first  perceptible  is  observed,  being  per- 
haps the  first  symptom  indicating  what  the 
inflammation  is  likely  to  be.  The  few  ves- 
sels which  have  become  red  are  now  seen 
advancing  in  straight  lines,  but  coming  from 
dtvei^ng  points.  These  soon  increase  in 
number,  and  as  they  approach  the  cornea  form 
more  or  less  of  a  zone  of  a  pink  colour  around 
it,  rendering  the  diagnosis  of  the  complaint 
tolerably  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  iris  re- 
mains A-ee  firom  disease.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  of  pain,,  and  frequently  great 
intolerance  Of  light;  in  the  pure  strumous 
corneitis,  and  this  is  always  the  case  in  the 
acute  stage.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  an 
opaque  spot  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other  part ;  al- 
though it  also  occurs  to  either  side,  and  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  cornea,  rarely  to  the 
upper  edge.  On  this  spot  a  superfical  ulcer- 
ation commences  externally,  whilst the]deposit 
of  whitish  yellow  matter  increases,  being 
evidently,  however,  confined  between  the 
layers  of  the  cornea.  Whilst  this  is  taking 
place,  a  little  of  the  same  coloured  matter  is 
deposited  at  the  under  edge  of  the  cornea, 
giving  rise  to  an  appearance  resembling  the 
whole  part  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  is  there- 
fore called  after  it  an  onyx.  Upon  this  point 
oculistic  writers  have  differed,  some  applying 
this  term  to  the  interstitial  abscess  as  well  as 
to  the  matter  deposited  below.  Some  believe 
that  the  matter  of  the  onyx  is  also  confined 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea ;  others,  of 
which  I  am  one,  that  it  is  usually  contained 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  assuming  its  crescen- 
tic  shape  from  its  adhesFve  nature.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whence  this  secretion  comes, 
whether  it  is  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  cor- 
nea, or  from  the  iris,  the  anterior  surface  of 
which  at  this  time,  and  subsequently  the 
whole  of  its  exterior  substance,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  dlseiise.    I  am  inclined  to  be- 
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Weve,  that  it  is  a  secretion  from  the  inner 
layer  of  the  cornea,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  part  opposed  to,  and  confining  the 
interstitial  deposit,  which  in  some  instances, 
if  not  in  all,  takes  on  the  same  sort  of  super- 
ficial ulceration  which  is  going  on  without 
In  some  cases,  particularly  in  children,  the 
external  ulcer  is  deep  and  cup-like,  in  which 
case  there  is  lets  deposit  and  less  of  onyx 
4)lVI  whep  it  if  superficial,  as  it  more  fre- 
quently is  in  the  adult,  when  -there  is  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  of  the  total  loss  of 
vision.  As  the  ulceration  and  deposit  in- 
crease, the  iris  changes  its  colour;  the 
-•queGUt  hnmouF  is  already  turbid ;  the  pain 
is  augmented,  and  becomes  circumorbitaU 
The  ulcer  soon  deepens,  another  layer  of 
eomea  is  remored,  and  the  yellowish  matter 
may  be  touched  with  the  cataract  knife  or 
needle  if  the  ulcer  be  superficial.  It  may  in 
aome  cases  be  romoved,  but  it  generally  ad- 
heres too  firmly,  and  in  the  attempt  the  point 
t>f  the  needle  often  penetrates  and  allows  the 
aqueous  humour,  with  the  matter  of  the 
<inyx,  to  escape,  when  the  iris  falls  forwards 
against  the  opening. 

If  the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  the  cornea 
gives  way ;  in  a  similar  way,  a  feeling  of  in- 
atantaneous  relief  is  experienced ;  the  aque- 
ous humour  is  evacuated,  the  iris  falls  against 
-the  opening,  and  the  eye  is  frequently  lost 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent 
•this,  and  this  can  generally  be  done,  by  a 
proper  mode  of  treatment ;  in  adults,  and 
almost  alWifys  in  children,  it  is  not  to  be  ef- 
fected by  bleeding,  bark,  tartar  emetic,  or 
mercury,  employed  singly.  Tou  must  take 
away  at  first,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood, 
and  then  have  recourse  to  mercury ;  at  one 
time  I  gave  this  latter  in  combination  with 
quinine,  but  by  comparative  trials  I  found 
that  it  was  the  mercury  that  did  the  good, 
■and  not  the  bark. 

If  the  patient  is  a  child,  let  two  or  three 
leeches  be  applied ;  if  of  seven  or  eight 
.years  old,  take  away  three  or  four  ounces  of 
blood  by  cupping,  and  then  open  the  bowels 
by  tartar  emetic  with  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
after  which,  begin  with  the  mercury,  one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  opium,  every  two  or  four  hours,  until  the 
mouth  is  affected.  You  are  all  aware  how 
very  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  child's  mouth 
■ore  ;  it  will  bear  larger  doses  of  calomel 
than  an  adult,  and  bear  them  advantageously. 
Under  this  treatment  the  ulcer  changes  its 
characters,  and  heais,  while  the  onyx  disap- 
pears; the  ung.  arg.  nitrat  or  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  had^  recourse  to, 
to  complete  the  cure.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, that  when  nearly  well,  the  patient 
catches  cold,  and  the  disease  returns;  the 
same  means  may  perhaps  prove  available, 
but  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  BO  enfeebled  by  the  previous  treat- 
ment, aa  tobe  unable  to  bear  a  course  ef 
WMveuryi  unaided ;  and  tf  is  that  caio  liv 


combination  before  alluded  to,  of  bark  or 
quinine  with  mercury,  should  be  had  re- 
course to,  the  result  will  be  most  commonly 
satisfactory.  If  the  onyx  diminishes,  it  is  a 
fi|vourable  sign,  but  if  it  continues  to  enlarge, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  puncture  it,  and 
let  the  matter  out  I  have  done  it,  but,  I 
must  say,  not  successfully.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  cornea  is  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  easy  to  puncture  it,  it  is  very 
painful  to  the  patient,  and  in  many  cases  the 
pain  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  it 
Greater  advantage  may  be  obtained,  when 
the  cornea  has  ulcerated,  by  picking  out  the 
substance  deposited,  even  if  the  cornea  ia 
penetrated ;  the  ulcer  heals,  the  iris  adheres, 
a  layer  of  lymph  is  effused,  and  we  have 
merely  a  leucoma.  If  the  spot  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  of  great  avail  to 
dilate  the  pupil  by  the  belladonna,  when  the 
cornea  is  on  the  point  of  ulcerating,  as  it  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  iris  fiUling  against  the 
cornea;  if  the  pupil  will  not  dilate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irritation  of  the  iris  which  is 
going  on,  still  there  may  not  be  an  obliteration 
of  it.  In  some  cases,  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  cornea  may  protrude,  but  this  rarely 
happens  from  interstitial  abscess. 

It  is  the  more  common  result  of  the  cup- 
like ulcer,  and  not  of  the  mere  extensive,  and 
at  first,  mere  superficial  ulcerations.  In  such 
a  case  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  should  be 
touched  with  a  fine  pencil  of  argentum  oitra- 
tum,  and  pressure  applied  to  tiie  surface  ia 
so  careful  and  well  regulated  a  manner,  that 
it  shall  not  give  pain.  Whether  I  puncture 
the  cornea,  or  touch  the  ulcer  with  caustic,  I 
always  apply  pressure ;  and  I  have  inva« 
riably  found  it  advantageous — ^but  it  must  be 
done  methodically.  When  the  inner  layer  of 
the  cornea  appears  elevated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cup-like  ulcer,  it  is  called  a  hernia ;  when 
the  iris  falls  forward,  and  protrudes,  it  ia 
termed  a  prolapsus  iridis,  ceratocele,  8ic» 

When  the  iris  protrudes,  it  should  be  ino 
doced  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  opening, 
as  it  will  serve  to  prevent  its  enlarging ;  and 
in  order  to  effect  this  it  should  be  touched 
with  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic,  more  especially 
when  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  remain  irritable, 
painful,  and  transparent  Some  think  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  eye  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic,  but  I  usually  content  my- 
self with  merely  touching  it :  I  do  not  wish  t« 
meddle  with  it  more  than  is  necessary.  If 
the  application  is  successful,  a  small  slough 
will  be  detached,  adhesive  inflammation  will  be 
set  up  in  the  place  of  the  irritative  which  pre- 
viously existed,  the  iris  will  adhere,  the  bot- 
tom will  be  filled  up,  and  no  more  mischief 
will  ensue.  If  the  cornea  is  greatly  destroyed, 
the  iris  &lls  through,  and  by  the  aid  of  pres- 
sure heals,  the  cornea  forming  a  scale  over  it, 
which  is  generally  opaque.  This  part  is  al« 
•ways  weak,  and  by  the  pressure  flrooa 
-behind  a  protrusion  takes  place,  and  conati* 
itttM  what  ia  oaUad  atapbyloBf» 
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Wh«B  it  protrudes  between  the  eyelidi ,  ie 
very  inconvenient  and  painful,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  it  This  may  be  done  either  by 
cutting  off  the  anterior  protruding  part,  or  by 
making  a  small  opening  with  caustic.  I  ge- 
nerally use  the  caustic,  and  repeat  the  appli- 
cation if  the  staphyloma  is  towards  one  sidei 
by  keeping  the  opening  made  by  the  caustic 
fistulous  for  some  time ;  tliat  part  of  the  cor- 
nea flattens,  and  allows  of  the  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  being  performed  on  the  other 
tide,  or  by  flattening  brings  the  pupil  oppo* 
site  to  a  transparent  part  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  cornea  sloughs,  there  is  little  to  be 
done;  but  it  is  very  different  in  regard  to 
ulceration.  When  it  takes  place  on  Uie  sur- 
£u%  only,  it  is  more  satisfactory,  because  the 
conjunctiva  and  one  of  the  layers  only  arc 
affected,  and  this  generally  heals  very  rea- 
dily. Stimulant  applications,  with  mercury 
and  quinine,  will  also  usually  cure  that  ulce- 
ration which  takes  place  around  the  oornea, 
in  a  groove,  as  it  were,  in  consequence  of 
pressure,  unless  it  have  extended  too  far. 

Acute  ulceration, — The  cup-like  kind  of 
ulcer,  which  is  very  like  a  chancre,  commen- 
ces first  in  a  white  spot  on  the  cornea,  then 
the  ulcer  forms,  which  enlarges  and  deepens, 
preceded  by  a  transparent  white  state  of  the 
parts  about  to  ulcerate,  forming  a  cup,  which 
is  exactly  fitted  to  receive  a  points  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  that  is,  in  truth,  the  best  re- 
medy for  it  It  appears  to  increase  in  con- 
sequence of  a  peculiar  irritation  on  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer,  and  this  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
moved. This  ulcer  is  not  accompanied  by 
ulceration  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cor- 
nea, as  is  frequently  the  case  in  interstitial 
abscess.  It  goes  on,  until  at  last  we  perceive 
a  slight  transparent  elevation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  and  this  is  a  protrusion  of  the  in- 
ner membrane.  Gentle  pressure  will  some- 
times arrest  it  If  the  ulceration  ceases, 
nothing  should  be  done ;  otherwise,  it  should 
be  touched  lightly  with  a  point  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  with  a  view  to  prevent  farther  mis- 
chief, and  gentle  pressure  should  be  applied. 

Corneal  Cornea. — In  this  disease  the  cor- 
nea is  protruded  in  a  part,  something  like  a 
sugar-loaf  in  appearance ;  it  is  transparent, 
and  not  opaque  until  very  far  advanced.  On 
looking  in  the  eye  we  perceive  a  peculiar 
sparkling,  which  immediately  arrests  the 
attention.  Vision  is  imperfect  from  the  irre- 
gular refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  As  the 
disease  goes  on,  the  conical  part  becomes, 
the  cornea  becomes,  thinner,  and  the  apex  of 
the  cone  opaque;  that  part  having  become 
very  thin,  nature  endeavours  to  support  it 
by  a  deposition  of  lymph,  which  renders  it 
opaque.  I  have  tried  all  and  various  means 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  to 
cure  it,  but  I  must  freely  confess  I  do  not 
know  in  what  it  consists.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  owing  to  a  peculiar  action  going  on 
IB  the  part,  ftc,  and  when  we  have  heard 
this,  weare  jostai  wise  u  m9  were  b«fo«. 


Xt  has  also  been  attributed  to  too  great  a 
secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour ;  if  so,  re- 
peated punctures  at  proper  intervals  would 
appear  to  be  the  remedy,  but  they  do  no 
good*  No  medicinesi  no  meaq^  of  cure  that 
I  have  heard  of,  appear  to  do  good,  pave  one| 
and  that  I  have  only  discovered  within  the 
last  year — ^it  is  emetics,  combined  with  pur- 
gatives, given  at  first  every  night,  then  every 
second  night,  and  afterwards  twice,  or  evei^ 
oQcc,  a  week.  ▲  young  woman  presented 
herself  at  the  hospital  a  year  ago  with  this 
complaint;  the  apex  of  the  cone  having  be- 
come opaque  in  one  eye,  vision  of  course 
being  very  imperfect  in  both.  Being  ^ware 
of  the  inefficiency  of  all  the  known  means  of 
treatment,  I  put  her  empirically  on  the 
course  of  emetics  and  purgatives ;  two  grain* 
of  the  ant  tart  and  5ij  of  mag.  snip,  and  to  my 
grfat  satisfaction  and  surprise  she  began  tQ 
improve ;  the  opacity  of  the  apex  of  the  cone 
began  to  diminish*  and  her  sight  improved^ 
the  cornea  becoming  less  conicaL  She  now 
comes  once  a  week  for  her  emetic,  and  is 
very  thankful  for  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place.  If  this  should  be  found 
equally  usefiil  in  other  cases,  and  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  it  will  be  an  addition  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  The  dose  of  the  tartar 
emetic  will  sometimes  require  to  be  in- 
creased, and  when  it  does  not  vomit  it  «cts  aa 
•  purgative. 

Opacity. — In  some  cases  the  inflammittSNi 
dees  not  terminate,  either  in  ulceration,  pro- 
trusion, or  interstial  abscess,  bi^in  opacity  { 
and  this  is  a  disease  whicli  will  require  a 
long  time  to  effect  a  cure;  il  must  be  treated 
by  stimulants. 

Effect  rf  the  hng-eontinued  %h  rf  the 
Nitrate  qf  Sik/er  in  9oMion,-^U  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution  be  used  beyond  a  certain 
time,  say  two  months,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  blackening  the  conjunctiva.  I  have  seen 
this  effect  lately  stated  in  point  as  a  new  dis- 
covery. I  have  noticed  it  every  year  in  my 
lectures  since  1815,  and  I  thought  it  •  fikct  S9 
old  that  every  one  knew  it 
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Purulent  and  Gonorrhxal  Ophthalmia. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages;  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of  tli* 
conjunctiva ;-« 

The  first  symptoms  sre  redness  of  the 
oonjuBctiva,  intolerance  of  light,  and  egg^ 
^itH^f4M»  of  ^i0  oye4sds* 
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This  disease  in  adults,  differs  only  in  de- 
gree from  that  of  infants.  Any  person  hav- 
ing the  disease  is  capable  of  communicating 
it  to  another,  but  in  a  milder  form,  than  if 
produced  by  the  direct  application  of  gonorr- 
hoea! matter. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
free  from  inflammation ;  a  stiffness  and  full- 
ness of  the  lids  always  precede*  the  other 
symptoms. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  exists  extensive 
chemosis,  not  only  of  thepalbebral  conjunctiva, 
but  also  of  that  covering  the  globe  itself.  In 
acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  separating  the  eye-lids ;  they  are 
swollen  from  effUsion  taking  place. 

An  ichorous  bloody  discbarge  indicates  that 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  sloughing.  There  is 
some  analogy  between  chemosis  and  phymo- 
sis. 

When  inflammation  extends  from  the  lids 
to  the  globe,  there  is  an  acute  shooting  pain 
felt  in  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  patient  suffers  no 
febrile  disease ;  it  is,  therefore,  merely  a  purely 
local  inflammation. 

Gonorrhoea  is  often  a  cause  of  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains.  It  is  often  produced  by  in- 
troducing a  catheter,  or  by  any  irritating  cause 
applied  to  the  urethra.  Fluor  albus  produces 
gonorrhoea.  Likewise  any  irritating  matter 
introduced  into  the  eye  produces  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

The  treatment  consists  in  lessening  inflam- 
mation by  active  depletion,  and  by  astrin- 
gents to  alter  the  morbid  state  of  the  capil- 
Ury  vessels.  Astringents  should  never  be 
employed  in  the  first  instance  in  adults. 

Gonorrhoeal  purulent  ophthalmia  shews 
itself  first  in  one  eye,  and  afterwards  affects 
the  other. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  you  should 
have  recourse  to  active  depletion,  bleed  to  syn- 
cope,never  regarding  the  quantity  of  blood  lost, 
but  the  effect  produced.  The  object  is  not 
to  lower  inordinate  action,  which  generally 
does  not  exist,  but  to  depress  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems ; 
then  exhibit  brisk  purgatives,  five  or  six 
grains  of  calomel  with  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  calocynth  from  the  best  that  can  be 
prescribed.  Follow  this  up  by  giving  anti- 
monials,  to  keep  up  a  constant  nausea,  and 
thus  continue  the  depressed  state  induced  by 
the  previous  depletion. 

There  exists  a  sympathy  between  the 
stomach,  brain,  and  vascular  system;  the 
action  of  nauseating  medicines  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  stomach,  but  its  debilitating  in- 
fluence is  communicated  to  the  nervous, 
and  from  that  to  the  vascular  system. 

Warmth  and  moisture  should  be  applied, 
leeches  to  the  eye-lids,  and  a  cool  and  well 
ventilated  apartment  is  necessary. 

Diminution  of  the  sixe  of  the  eye-lids,  and 
lessened  discharge,  are  the  first  favourable 
^mptoms.     When  these  occur,  astringents 


may  be  had  recourse  to,  but  not  before;  such 
medicines  are  in  the  early  stage  attended 
with  much  mischief;  low  diet  must  be  still 
enjoined. 

You  may  first  use  a  solution  of  one  or  two 
grains  of  sulphate  of  sine  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  subsequently  apply  the  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  five  or  ten  grains  to 
an  ounce  of  water  may  be  sometimes  used. 
The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  what  U  called  the  black  ointment^  as 
it  is  more  likely  to  remain  in  contact  with  a 
dUetued  and  secreting  surface  than  a  greasy 
application,  I  have  tried  both,  and,  from  long 
experience,  I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  solution  to  the  ointment. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  inflam- 
mation extends  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

When  the  cornea  has  sloughed,  apply 
leeches,  use  palliative  measures,  to  remove 
pain,  &c. ;  there  is  no  hope  of  saving  the 
the  organ.  If  the  discharge  be  still  white, 
use  prompt  measures,  as  in  the  first  stage. 

In  a  couple  of  days,  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease  may  set  in,  the  lids  lessen  in 
size,  the  discharge  diminishes,  the  lids  may 
be  opened  a  little. 

If  slough  has  taken  place  in  the  axis  of 
vision,  depletion  must  not  he  carried  further, 
as  vision  cannot  be  restored ;  it  is  destroyed. 
If  the  slough  is  not  so  situated,  the  same 
course  as  in  the  first  stage  should  be  pur- 
sued. 

In  case  of  an  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  the  best  local  application. 
It  should  be  pointed  like  a  pencil,  and  the 
ulcer  touched  witli  it,  the  eye-lids  being  im- 
mediately closed. 

In  the  third  or  convalescent  stage,  there 
may  be  a  want  of  action  in  the  part ;  then 
you  are  to  exhibit  tonics,  and  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  treatment 

Although  you  may  by  the  means  already 
referred  to,  remove  the  disease,  it  is  still  lia- 
ble to  return  very  frequently. 

A  modification  of  the  disease  occurs  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  patients ;  it  is  then  a 
a  compound  disease. 

There  is  less  degree  of  severity  in  the 
symptoms,  than  in  the  common  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

After  the  usual  remedies  are  tried  to  no 
purpose,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  and  the  puru- 
lent discharge  disappears  ;  there  may  be  also 
a  purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra.  The 
discharge  in  such  cases  differs  from  gonorr- 
hoea, in  being  more  fluid  and  whiter  than 
usual.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Germans 
were  led  to  suppose,  that  in  the  cure  of  go- 
norrhoea, the  disease  is  removed  to  the  eye  by 
metastasis;  but  this  opinion  is  absurd,  for 
both  diseases  may  continue  severe  at  the 
same  time. 

The  remedy,  recommended  by  those  Ger- 
mansi  consists  in  reproducing  the  discharge 
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from  the  urethra,  by  introducing  gonorrhoeal, 
jnatter,  &c.  &c.  The  remedy  well  accords 
with  their  views  of  the  disease,  both  of  which, 
are  equally  ridiculous. 


DR.  CLENDENNING'S  LECTURE 

ON 

TOXICOLOGY. 

Delivered  before  the  Medico- Botanical  Society, 
Jpril  10,  1832. 

In  former  lectures  I  laid  before  the  Society 
certain  generalities,  relative  to  prussic  acid 
poisons,  consisting  principally  of  illustrations 
of  their  literary  history  and  pre-eminent  ac- 
tivity.    I  mentioned  that  the  ancients  had 
some  knowledge  of  this  class  of  noxious  sub- 
stances ;   that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and  Dios- . 
corides,  and  the  poisonous  quality  of  laurel 
leaves  noticed  by  Strabo ;  but  the  anguis  in 
herbi,  the  essential  venom  of  the  compara- 
tively numerous  class  of  substances  contain- 
ing prussic  acid,  was  not  known  before  1772, 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  that  interesting 
compound  by  the  Swedish  chemist,  Scheele. 
An  accurate  toxicological  history,  therefore, 
of  this  substance  has  been  practicable  only  of 
late  years,  and  more  particularly  since  the 
frightful  energy  of  the  pure  acid,  first  de- 
scribed by  Gay  Lussac,  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  has  occupied  the  experimental  ingenuity 
of  Orfila  and  Magendie.    Formidable  as  were 
the  powers  of  the  older  forms,  especially  of 
the  dilute  acid  of  Scheele,  they  are  greatly 
exceeded  in  murderous  energy  by  the  purer 
substance  furnished  us  by  Gay  Lussac.     A 
small  bitch,  ex.  gr.,  to  which  Orfila  adminis- 
.tered  sixteen  drops  of  Scheele's  acid,  after 
convulsions  and  other  functional  disturbances, 
recovered  fast,  so  as  to  be  able  to  eat  even 
voraciously  at  the  end  of  an  hour.     On  the 
contrary,  a  vigorous  dog,  to  which  Magendie 
gave  as  much  of  the  acid  as  adhered  to  the 
end  of  a  small  glass  tube,  which  he  had  dip- 
ped in  a  bottle  containing  a  few  drops  of  the 
prussic  acid,  fell  stiff  dead  after  two  or  three 
deep  and  hurried  inspirations,  which  com- 
menced   the   instant  the   tube   touched  the 
tongue  of  the  animal.    Again;  Orfila  injected 
nearly  half  an  ounce  of  cherry  laurel  water 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  which  was 
almost  convalescent  in  twenty  htinutes,  and 
quite  well  in  a  day  or  two.     Whereas  Ma- 
gendie killed  a  dog  instantaneously  by  in- 
jecting into  the  same  vessel  a  single  drop  of 
Gay  Lussac's  acid,  dissolved  in  four  drops  of 
alcohol. 

It  has  also  been  but  very  recently  ascer- 
tained, that  prussic  acid  is  an  universal,  not 
a  relative  poison.  Not  only  is  the  prussic 
ncid  noxious  to  the  higher  animals,  in  various 


degrees,  no  doubt  according  to  strength  and 
si«e,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
food,  a  drop  or  two  injected  into  a  vein  pro- 
ducing, in  the  feeble  and  carniverous  dog,  the 
like  effect  with  half  an  ounce  in  the  powerful 
and  frugiverous  and  herbivorous  horse,  but  it 
is  proved,  by  the  experiments  of  Emmert, 
Coullon,  and  others,  to  be  little  less  deadly 
to  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  worms ;  and 
still  later  experiments  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  destructive  domain  of  this  poison.     From 
the  experiments  of  Becker,  Marcet,  Schreiber, 
Schiibler,  and  Zeller,  it  appears  that  the  sen- 
sitive plant,  when  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
prussic  acid,  instantly  closes  its  leaves.  .  The 
same  plant,  as  well  as  other  tender  plants, 
such  as  the  garden  pea,  the  kidney  bean, 
when  subject  to  the  influence  of  this  acid, 
quickly  wither  and  die,  and  that  laurel  water 
has  the  same  effect  upon  them.     It  appears 
also  that  plants  which  naturally  contain  the 
acid,  such  as  the  cherry  laurel,  and  almond 
tree,  are  not  less  susceptible  of  its  poisonous 
action .  than  others.     It  appears  even  that 
plants  enjoying  but  a  dormant,  and  as  it  were 
but  a  potential,  existence,  are  not  exempt 
from  its  poisonous  influence,  for  Becker  found 
that  seeds  steeped  for  some  time  in  the  acid 
lost  their  power  of  germination. 

Forms. — The  natural  forms  of  prussic  acid 
poison  are  the  kernels  of  the  bitter  almond 
tree,  of  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  and  of  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  plums ;  the  peach  flower ;   the 
leaves  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  cherry 
laurel  trees ;  the  bark  of  the  bird  cherry  tree, 
and  probably  the  pippins  of  some  apples, 
pears,  &c.     Of  these  the  primus  padus,  or 
bird  cherry  tree,  and  prunus  spinosa,  or  black 
thorn  tree,  are  indigenous  to   this  country. 
The  artificial  forms  are — distilled  water  of 
cherry  laurel,  the  essential  oil  of  almonds, 
kirschen  tuasser,  or  cherry  brandy,  ratafia, 
macaroons,  and  other  cordials  and  confec- 
tionary having  the  odour  and  taste  of  bitter 
almonds ;  and  to  this  of  course  must  be  added 
the  officinal  forms,  of  which  the  only  one  in 
much  use  is  the  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid. 
We  might  further  mention  the  soluble  prus- 
siates  and  cyanurets,  which  however  are  little 
known  in  medico- legal  practice.    Of  all  those 
forms  the  operation  is  essentially  the  same 
as  is  the  noxious    element,  varied  only  by 
dose,  state  of  combination,  and  other  inci- 
dental circumstances.      They    are    none  of 
them  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  islands, 
and  even  Dr.  Christison's  account  of  them 
seems  founded,  principally,  on  the  observa- 
tions of  foreign  writers ;  and  for  my  part — 
exclusively  of  the  occasional  inconveniences 
of  full  doses  of  medicinal  prussic  acid,  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  pectoral  complaints 
principally — I  have  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience of  its  poisonous  effects  upon  man,  and 
I  am  indebted  mainly  to  Professors  Chris- 
tison,  Orfila,  and  Marx,  for  the  materials  of 
the  present  address. 
Symptoms* — The  symptoms  produced  by 
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prniAic  add,  in  doMt  excenive,  but  not  no- 
cetaarily  perilous  to  life,  are  well  described 
by  Dr*  Coullon,  and  though  belongiug  rather 
to  materia  medica  than  toxicology,  may  be 
fttated  as  follows :  quick  pulse,  anxiety,  ptya- 
UtUkf  nausea,  head-ache.  A  very  large  but 
not  quite  fatal  dose  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing efflBcts  in  a  French  physician,  whose  case 
is  given  in  the  Review  Medieale  for  1825 :-~ 
**  Very  soon  after  swallowing  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  diluted  acid  (says  Dr.  Christison,  from 
whom,  not  having  the  original  beside  me  I 
quote)  he  felt  a  confusion  in  the  head,  and  soon 
fell  down  insensible,  with  dif&cult  breathing, 
•mall  pulse,  bloated  countenance,  dilated  and 
iftsensible  pupils,  and  locked  Jaw.  After- 
wards he  had  several  fits  of  tetanus,  one  of 
them  extremely  violent  In  two  hours  and 
»  half  he  began  to  recover  his  intellects,  and 
lapidly  became  sensible ;  but  for  some  days 
he  BUffbred  much  from  ulceration  of  the 
UMmih  and  violent  pulmonary  catarrh,  which 
had  evidently  been  excited  by  the  ammonia 
given  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  him.  This 
gentleman  had  eructations,  with  the  odour 
of  the  acid  three  or  four  hours  after  he  took 
It,  and  during  the  earlier  symptoms  the  same 
odour  was  exhaled  by  his  breath."  The 
best  account  of  the  e&cts  of  a  fatal  dose  is 
given  by  Hufeland,  in  his  Journal  der  Prakt, 
Ntilkutuh,  b.  40.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man  (I 
•gain,  for  the  same  reason  before  named, 
quote  Dr.  Christison),  who  being  apprehend- 
ed ft>r  theft  swallowed  an  ounce  of  alcoholixed 
add,  containing  about  forty  grains  of  the 
pure  acid  f  he  was  observed  immediately  to 
•tagger  a  few  steps,  and  then  to  sink  down 
without  a  groan,  apparently  lifeless.  A  phy- 
ilclan,  who  instantly  saw  him,  found  the 
pulse  gone,  and  the  breathing  for  some  time 
Imperceptible.  After  a  short  interval  he  made 
io  forcible  an  expiration  that  the  ribs  seemed 
almost  drawn  to  the  spine;  the  legs  and 
arms  then  became  cold ;  the  eyes  prominent, 
glistening,  and  quite  insensible  {  and  after 
One  or  two  more  convulsive  expirations  he 
died,  five  minutes  after  swallowing  the 
poison.'' 

The  periods  within  which  prussic  acid 
hefflns  to  operate,  and  is  capable  of  proving 
fiitai,  are  better  ascertmned  than  those  of 
most  other  poisons.  From  the  experiments 
of  various  physiologists,  and  from  observa- 
tions on  man,  it  appears  that  the  symptoms 
It  produces  very  rapidly  follow  its  application ; 
that  in  large  doses  it  may  prove  fatal  in  a 
ftw  seconds,  and  if  the  subject  survive  the 
first  half  hour  of  its  action,  there  is  good 
hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

Neerotomh  appearances. — With  respect  to 
necrotomic  phenomena,  the  principal  and 
least  frequently  wanting  are  fluidity,  and  a 
prstematurally  dark  colour  of  the  blood, 
tod  inexdtabillty,  in  so|ne  cases  even  by 

^vtnism,  of  the  muscular  system.    To  this 

ty  ^d,  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  add, 

fftble  in  tiriotts  parti  of  the  body  for 


some  short  time  after  death.    This,  we  are 
assured  by  Schubarth,  (who  seems  particu- 
larly to  have  investigated  that   point)   de- 
pends principally  on  the  intervid  between 
the  application  of  the  poison  and  the  death 
of  the  subject.     If  the  dose  be  sufficient  to 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes,  the  blood  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  great  vessels  will  gene- 
rally yield  the  odour  of  the  acid ;  but  if  the 
subject  survive  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
afterwards,    the   odour    may  be  altogether 
wanting.  This  speedy  disappearance  depends, 
he  says,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
acid  escapes  in  vapour  by  the  lungs.     Should 
the  examination  of  the  blood  be  deferred  for 
some  days  there  is  little  chance  of  detecting 
the  poison  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or  indeed 
by  any  other  test,  however  rapid  it  may  have 
been  in  its  operation,  owing  to  its  subtlety 
and  volatility  in  the  first  instance ;  and  se- 
condly, to  its  fragile  chemical  composition. 
A  remarkable  efflect  of  the  prussic  acid  poison, 
which  Dr.  Paris  considers  quite  characteris- 
tic, is  an  appearance  of  the  eyes,  very  unlike 
that  of  death.     "  After  poisoning  with  prus- 
sic acid  (says  Marx,  in  his  Lehre  V<m  den 
Oiften),  even  several  hours  after  death,  the 
eyes  are  found  bright  and  animated,  though 
utterly  devoid  of  irritability,"    which  occa- 
sioned   Hufeland's  expression,    *'  the    clear 
fiery  look  must  (in  such  cases)  excite  appre- 
hensions that  the  victim  may  be  consigned, 
yet  living,  to  the  grave." 

Treatment — The  principal  remedies  known 
for  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  are — ammonia, 
alcoholic,  and  other  diffusible  stimulants; 
chlorine,  and  cold  aflfVislon.  The  use  of  am- 
monia wan  brought  into  notice  first  by  Mr. 
Murray  of  London,  and  its  efficacy  has  been 
recognised  by  Hermbstadt,  Ittner,  Orfila, 
Christison,  and  most  other  toxicologists.  Mr. 
Murray's  words  (in  the  7th  vol.  of  Ed,  Phil. 
Joum,)  are,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  to  pro- 
nounce, with  positive  certainty,  that  in  am- 
monia will  be  found  a  complete  antidote  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  in  acetic  acid,  an  ef- 
fectual counter  poison  to  opium."  Coullon 
and  Riantz  recommend  chlorine  in  prefer- 
ence, and  the  celebrated  Emmert  has  seen 
excellent  effects  from  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
of  which  latter  remedy  Dr.  Granville  also 
speaks  very  favourably.  The  latter  acute 
physician  conceives  that "  all  medidnes,  from 
the  class  of  diffusible  stimuli,  will  be  found 
in  most  cases  to  answer  the  desired  effbct," 
as  for  example,  brandy  and  water ;  indeed  I 
believe  it  is  on  the  principle  of  diffusible 
stimulus,  otherwise  general  exdtement,  that 
the  salutary  action  of  ammonia,  turpentine, 
camphor,  nay,  even  of  the  shock  of  the  cold 
affhsion,  Is  most  satisfactorily  to  be  explained. 
The  last-mentioned  agent,  viz.,  the  cold  effw 
sionf  or  dashf  Dr.  Herbet  of  Gottingen  has 
found  a  very  powerful  remedy,  and  his  opi- 
nions have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
firmed by  Orfila.  Of  each  of  those  remedies 
their  efficacy  ii  pretty  weU  ascertained,  ao 
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f&tt  in  irMting  ft  eas«,  a  Judicious  physician 
would  combine  them  as  much  as  possible, 
Employing  at  the  same  time  cold  aflTusion  and 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  chlorine,  or  of 
largely  diluted  aqua  ammonia.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  efficacy  of  ammoniacal  inhalation 
was  well  illustrated  in  experiments  instituted 
in  this  city  a  year  or  two  ago,  by  rarious  per- 
sons who  disputed  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Chabert,  the  fire-king,  to  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing prussic  acid  with  impunity.  That, 
however  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  anti- 
dote, as  Mr.  Murray  conceived,  is  proved  by 
this  single  fact,  mentioned  by  Marx  in  the 
tery  learned  work  before  quoted.  Twenty 
drops  of  prussic  acid,  saturated  with  caustic 
ammonia,  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  in  twenty 
minutes ;  whereas  a  dose  much  less  consider- 
able of  the  uncombined  acid  would  not  prove 
fatal  at  all.  From  less  than  twelve  to  six- 
teen drops  of  prussic  acid,  an  average  sized 
dog  will  scarcely  die,  even  without  medical 
aid. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  bitter  almonds, 
by  confectionary  seasoned  with  prussic  acid, 
&:c.  emetics  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  useful. 
The  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  a  solution 
of  a  ferruginous  salt,  containing  protoxide  of 
iron,  as  the  green  vitriol  of  commerce,  which 
usually  or  always  contains  the  protoxide, 
some  aqua  potassae,  properly  diluted,  having 
previously  been  swallowed  or  injected,  might 
possibly,  in  some  instances,  be  tried  with  ad- 
vantage. The  formation  of  an  insoluble,  and 
therefore  Innocent  prussiate,  would  necessarily 
be  the  immediate  result.  The  free  prussic 
acid  in  the  stomach  would  thus  be  neutralized, 
and  the  mischief  so  far  corrected.  The  use 
too  of  chemical  antidotes,  or  of  emetics,  might 
easily  be  combined  with  inhalation  of  chlorine 
or  ammoniacal  vapour,  and  without  much 
difficulty,  even  with  cold  affusion.  There  is, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  capital  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  either  ;  the  operation  of 
the  poison  is  singularly  rapid,  and  a  very  few 
minutes  must  determine  the  fate  of  the  sick, 
if  the  dose  have  been  sufficiently  -large.  If 
the  uncombined  acid  have  been  taken,  loss  of 
Toluntary  power,  convulsions,  &c,  ensue  al- 
most immediately  ;  the  patient  will  probably 
be  found  unable  to  swallow,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  spare  in  looking  for  antidote  ingre- 
dients, employing  injecting,  apparatus,  &c- 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  be  not  distracted  by  the  re- 
commendation of  remedies  of  less  easy  appli- 
cation, and  of  uncertaun  value,  to  the  neglect 
perhaps,  or  at  least  inefficient  employment  of, 
other  more  speedy  and  of  better  established 
utility.  Of  this  objection  I  fully  perceived  the 
weight;  butt  still  think  that  cases  may  oc- 
cur in  which  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  the  antidote  above  mentioned,  or  of  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  still  better  perhaps, 
of  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  which  if  previously 
rendered  alkaline,  might  act  doubly,  if  de* 
eomposed,  in  so  far  of  course  as  aa  antidote^ 


and  if  not  deeompofted,  altogether  u  aa 
emetic.  I  still  think  that  the  use  of  one  of 
these  antidotes,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  of  an  ordi*^ 
nary,  emetic,  aided  by  tickling  the  fauces  with 
a  feather,  might  in  some  cases  prove  of  very 
good  effect.  The  use  of  the  latter  remedy^ 
viz.,  an  emetic,  I  should  think  particularly 
worthy  of  trial  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  con- 
fectionary, bitter  almonds,  or  other  solid 
form  of  prussic  acid  poison.  Of  an  objection 
to  the  use  of  a  copper  or  silver  antidote,  found- 
ed on  the  poisonous  nature  of  cyanogen,  I  aih 
aware.  Doubtless  if  the  cyanuret  of  coppef 
or  silver,  supposing  such  to  result,  should  b6 
decomposed  by  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  ft 
poison  would  be  disengaged,  probably  little 
less  formidable  than  the  acid  itself.  But  iht 
slowness  with  which  very  dilute  acid  solu- 
tions, and  such  only  could  be  met  with  in  th6 
stomach,  act  upon  powders,  is  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  objection ;  since  if  but  ft 
few  minutes  could  be  gained,  and  the  diffUsiofk 
through  the  system  of  the  acid  be  for  a  very 
short  time  delayed,  the  stomach  might  ht 
cleared  out  by  an  emetic.  The  value,  how- 
ever, of  such  conjectural  proposals  must  b6 
determined  by  future  experiment 

Theory  ofdisetue  and  death  by  prussic  add, 
—The  modus  operandi  of  prussic  acid  poisofk 
is  a  question  not  yet  solved.     It  is  by  high 
authorities  supposed  to  act  mainly,  if  not 
quite  exclusively,  through  and  on  the  nervous 
organs,  or,  in  other  words,  by  sympathy; 
but  I  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubts  of 
the    accuracy  of  that  doctrine.     We  have 
already  seen  that  plants  are  rapidly  poisoned 
by  prussic  acid,  and  that  even  seeds  are- sub- 
ject to  its  destructive  influence.     Philosophers 
have  dreamed  of  vegetable  feelings,  and  poetl 
sung  of  the  loves  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  feeling  and  passion  exist 
in  nature  only  in  connection  with  nervous 
matter,  and  plants  contain,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  organs  of  that  kind.     The  circulation  of 
vegetable  blood  also  is  dependent  on  no  heart ; 
and  vegetable  respiration,  assimilation,  &c., 
are  equally,  with  the  process  of  the  sap,  in- 
dependent of  nervous  stimulus  and  muscular 
irritability,  and  are,  like  that  leading  function 
of  plants,  performed  mainly,  if  not  exclusively^ 
by  physical  agency,  and  by  forces  either  che- 
mical or  mechanical.     From  analogy,  there- 
fore, other  than  nervous  lesions  should  b^ 
admitted  to  precede  death  in  animals  poisoned 
with  prussic  acid,  and  the  fluids,  however 
much  despised  in  these    days  of  solidism, 
should  be  admitted  Into  our  list  of  claimants 
for  some  share  of  the  effect     A  doctrine,  how- 
ever, has  emanated  from  the  French  school 
of  physiology,  or  at  least  has  received  its 
fullest  developments,  and  enlisted  its  most 
zealous  advocates  in  that  school,  which  is 
calculated  to  neutralise  the  vis  ctmsequentidB 
of  the  analogies  just  alluded  to.     Correspond- 
ing to  the  gradations  that  we  observe  in  the 
animated  creation,  beginning  at  the  sponge 
dr  somewhere  there  about,  and  extendir 
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upward  to  the  Corinthian  capital  of  zoology — 
man,  there  exists,  we  learn,  amongst  the  or- 
ganic systems  of  individual  animals,  also  a 
scale,  having  for  its  lowest  grade  the  assimi- 
lative function,  and  for  its  apex,  or  highest 
point,  the  cerebral  functions,  as  developed 
in  the  human  species.  Amongst  these  func- 
tions, the  higher  in  the  series  exercise  control 
over  the  lower,  the  whole  association  of  or- 
gans being  subaltern  and  subject  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  ema- 
nates, in  the  superior  animals,  e%ery  impulse, 
and  which  is  the  focus  and  fountain  head  of 
all  vital  power.  With  the  disciples  of  this 
school,  amongst  whom  it  appears  to  me  we 
reckon  many  eminent  living  physiologists  of 
this  country,  as  Mr.  Brodie,  and  Dr.  W. 
Philip,  it  is  of  no  use  to  refer  to  plants,  zoo- 
phytes, &c.,  as  possessed  of  secretory,  calorific, 
assimilative,  and  other  such  functions — even 
the  existence,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  all  the  phe- 
«  nomena  characterizing  these  organic  actions, 
in  animals  of  the  human  species  (I  allude  to 
the  acephalous  foetus,  in  which  the  brain  and 
medulla  are  but  partially  developed,  or  are 
altogether  wanting,)  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  adoption  by  many  acute  and  learned 
men  of  the  doctrine  of  nervous  supremacy ; 
a  doctrine  which,  me  juiicet  resembles  the 
hypothesis  of  an  Indian  philosopher,  mention-^ 
ed  by  some  traveller,  and  alluded  to  by  Mrl 
Locke,  and  which  supposes  the  world  to  be 
supported  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  Nor 
is  it  defective  merely  in  that  it  but  ill  accords 
with  observations,  it  offends  likewise,  as  I 
think,  against  that  law  of  inductive  logic  so 
well  known  since  the  time  of  Newton  that 
which  excludes  superfluous  causes.  Instead 
of  representing  animal  being  as  maintained 
by  one  uniform  set  of  forces,  it  teaches  that 
the  source  of  functional  power  varies  with  the 
place  occupied  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
Whilst  in  plants,  zoopliytes,' worms,  &c.,  ani- 
mation is  admitted  to  be  maintained  by  forces 
common  to  all  organised  beings,  and  the  py- 
ramid of  life  is  therefore  allowed  to  rest  on  its 
base.  The  contrary  is  maintained  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  animals,  and  in  favor  more 
especially  of  man ;  an  exception  is  made  that 
exempts  him  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not 
altogether,  from  the  influence  of  those  funda- 
mental forces  that  rule  the  great  mass  of 
organised  matter.  The  assimilative,  calorific, 
and  other  functions,  are  in  zoophytes,  ace- 
phalous monsters,  &c.,  admitted  to  be  per- 
formed, as  I  understand  the  doctrine,  by 
powers  independently  possessed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  organs  of  those  functions ;  whereas, 
in  perfect  mammiferous  animals,  the  pyramid 
is  set  on  its  apex,  for  the  instruments  of  these 
functions  are  declared  dependent  on  extrin- 
sic influences  for  their  vital  powers,  and  di- 
gestion, caloricity,  respiration,  excretion,  &c. 
become  possible  only  by  virtue  of  nervous 
influence  and  innervation. 

The  physiological  theory  of  life,  therefore,  of 
~«ch  class  of  organic  beings  is  different  more 


or  less  from  that  of  every  other  class,  whether 
above  or  below  it  in  the  scale,  while  the  lead- 
ing vital  forces  of  classes,  occupying  opposite 
ends  of  the  scale,  are  derived  from  sources 
not  merely  diverse,  but  even  to  a  great  extent 
opposite,  and  are  to  be  estimated  and  rea- 
soned upon  according  to  principles,  having 
little  if  any  thing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

To  this  theory  I  have  never  been  able  to 
subscribe.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  eloquence, 
sagacity,  and  learning  of  many  of  its  sup- 
porters ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that 
it  is  not  an  induction  from  an  impartial  re- 
view of  ascertained  facts.  To  me  it  appeal^ 
a  premature  and  abortive  attempt  to  solve  a 
question,  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
facts  are  still  wanting;  an  off-shoot  of  that 
intolerance  of  delay  and  impatience  of  igno- 
rance, so  natural  to  inquisitive  and  active 
minds.  I  conceive,  in  a  word,  that  the  doc- 
trine under  consideration  is  founded  on  false 
views  of  the  relation  between  the  brain  and 
and  other  less  noble  parts,  solid  and  fluid ; 
and  that  the  time  is  yet  distant  when  views 
more  correct  and  sound  will  be  attainable. 

But  turning  from  those  high  physiological 
problems,  which  have  led  roe  perhaps  too  far 
out  of  my  proper  path,  and  fixing  our  atten- 
tion on  the  modus  operandi  of  prussic  acid  in 
the  production  of  comatose,  epileptic,  and 
other  symptoms,  whose  immediate  causes 
must  be  cerebral  mischief,  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  very  outset  embarrassed  by  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  conflicting  observations  and 
authorities,  and  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
subtlety  and  difficulty  that  so  frequently  en- 
velop medical  researches. 

In  this,  as  in  other  instances  of  very  ex- 
tended, not  universal,  functional  derange- 
ment, since  there  are  but  two  systems  com- 
bining at  once,  in  au  adequate  degree,  physi- 
oligical  importance  with  extent  of  anatomical 
distribution,  viz.  the  blood  and  nerves,  we 
must  necessarily  choose  one  or  other  of  them 
as  the  channel  of  communication  and  diflU- 
■  sion,  or  else  regard  them  as  conjoint  ministers 
to  the  noxious  influence.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, we  set  about  determining  to  which  the 
the  right  exclusively  belongs,  or  in  what 
shares  if  they  co-operate,  the  effect  is  to  be 
divided  between  them,  we  encounter  at  once 
two  classes  of  facts,  tending  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  apparently  irreconcilable.  The 
one  which  has  attracted  most  attention,  and 
exercised  the  most  decided  influence  on  dog- 
matic physiology  and  toxicology,  seeming  to 
prove  the  encephalon  and  medulla  tpinalia  the 
primary  and  principal  seats  of  poisonous  ac- 
tion:—  the  other  class,  equally  authentic, 
more  numerous,  but  unfortunately,  as  I  think, 
for  the  interest  of  sound  doctrine,  less  strik- 
ing and  obtrusive,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  death  from  prussic  acid  is  owing  to  pre- 
liminary vitiation  of  the  blood,  which,  grown 
poisonous  from  the  change,  immediately  de- 
ranges the  cerebral  and  other  functions.  The 
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facte  alluded  to  are  shortly  these; — fatal 
symptoms,  and  death  itself,  have  often  been 
observed  to  follow  the  application  of  prussic 
acid  so  rapidly  as  apparently  altogether  to 
exclude  the  supposition  of  possible  admix- 
ture with  the  blood,  whether  by  vascular  ab- 
sorption or  physical  imbibition.  Several  in- 
stances shew  that  death  from  contact  with 
mucous  or  serous  membranes  may  be  as  rapid 
|u  by  injection.  For  example — Mr.  Brodie 
informs  us  in  the  "  Phil.  Trans."  for  1811, 
that  one  drop  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  young  cat,  was  ia- 
stantly  followed  by  violent  convulsions  and 
other  fatal  symptoms,  and  by  apparent  death, 
within  five  minutes;  and  that  in  another  ex- 
periment the  injection  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat 
of  two  drops  of  the  same  oil  with  half  an 
ounce  of  water,  produced  in  two  minutes  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  and  in  five  mi- 
nutes apparent  death.  In  his  own  person 
likewise ;  having  applied  to  his  tongue  the 
blunt  edge  of  a  probe  which  he  had  dipped 
in  the  same  oil,  he  immediately  felt  in  the 
epigastric  region  a  very  remarkable  and  un- 
pleasant sensation ;  also  a  sense  of  weakness 
in  his  limbs,  as  if  about  to  fall  down  from  in- 
ability to  sustain  himself  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture. And  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Christison,  observed  death  to  follow 
the  introduction  of  considerable  quantities  of 
the  dilute  acid  into  the  throats  of  dogs,  in  the 
short  space  of  eight,  seven,  and  even  of  three 
seconds.  Other  arguments  to  the  same  pur- 
pose are  these : — 2ndly,  the  arterial  blood  of 
an  animal  under  the  influence  of  strychnine 
poison  is,  it  would  seem,  not  poisonous ;  a  third 
fact  is,  that  poison  of  the  strychnine  class  in- 
troduced into  the  jugular  vein  between  liga- 
tures, will  act  with  as  much  rapidity  if  but 
one  ligature,  and  that  the  one  farthest  from 
the  heart,  be  removed,  as  it  would  after  the 
removal  of  both  : — and  a  fourth  is,  that  of  two 
dogs,  having  each  a  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein  divided,  and  re-united  by  tubes  to  the  re- 
ciprocally corresponding  ends  of  the  vessels 
of  its  fellow  animal,  the  dog,  into  the  flesh  of 
the  face  of  which  poison  was  introduced,  suf- 
fered as  usual,  while  the  other  dog  remained 
unharmed  during  the  whole  experiment.  And 
if  in  these  experiments  prussic  acid  had  been 
used  instead  of  strychnine,  analagous  results, 
mutatis  mutandist  would,  it  is  not  unreason- 
ably presumed,  have  been  observed. 

To  these  I  may  add,  that  the  action  of 
strychnine  poison  on  the  brain  has  been 
found  in  no  degree  accelerated  by  injecting 
it  into  the  cartotid,  but  has  been  found 
equally  rapid  upon  injection  into  the  femoral 
artery.  Now  these  facts  (assuming  that  un- 
der like  circumstances  prussic  acid  would 
have  given  like  results),  tend  unequivocally 
to  the  conclusion  that  prussic  acid  acts  by 
sympathy  and  nervous  transmission.  On  the 
other  handf  the  following  facts  present  them- 
selves, pleading  powerfully  for  a  different,  if 
not  opposite  theory  :^q  the  first  place,  we 


have  the  undoubted  and  astonishing  fact  ve- 
rifled  by  many  experiments,  that  the  brain 
and  nerves  are  quite  insensible  to  the  action 
of  prussic  acid,  as  well  as  to  almost  every 
other  poison  of  sympathetic  or  remote  action. 
Viborg,  of  Copenhagen,  applied  nearly  a 
drachm  of  concentrated  acid  to  the  brain  of  a 
horse,  previously  laid  bare  by  trepan,  without 
any  effect  whatever.  Like  results  have  been 
obtained  by  CouUon,  Krimer,  Emmert,  and  I 
believe  by  others.  Another  very  remark- 
able fact  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  ascer« 
certained  by  Emmert,  that  the  action  of  the 
poison  may  be  prevented  by  previously  tying 
the  artery  that  supplies  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied.  A  third  fact  is  that  ascertained  by 
several  experimentalists— viz.  that  the  pre- 
vious division  of  the  nerves  supplying  a  part, 
furnishes  no  protection  against  the  poison. 
Several  experimentalists,  among  the  rest  our 
distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Brodie,  have 
found  that  if,  of  the  extremites  of  two  animals 
into  each  of  which  extremities  poison  has 
been  introduced,  the  one  extremity  be  left 
connected  with  the  trunk  by  the  nerves  only, 
and  the  other  limb  or  extremity  by  the  blood- 
vessels only,  poisoning  will  happen  but  in 
one  of  the  animals,  namely,  that  whose  nerves 
are  divided,  its  blood-vessels  remaining  entire. 
Mr.  Brodie  found  also  that  in  an  animal, 
whose  limb  has  been  poisoned,  general  poi- 
soning will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
circulation.  Whether  the  nerves  be  divided 
or  not,  poisoning  will  not  occur,  or  will  be 
suspended  if  the  circulation  be  ttmeously  ar- 
rested by  ligature ;  and  will  proceed  in  the 
usual  way  if  the  current  of  the  blood  be  not 
obstructed. 

A  fourth  fact  is,  that  the  blood  often  evinces 
its  vitiation  very  unequivocally — by  loss  of 
coagulability,  by  change  of  colour,  by  giving 
fumes  of  prussic  acid,  and  by  answering  to 
the  tests  of  that  acid ;  of  which  more  here- 
after. 

5.  Another  fact  is,  that  the  acid  is  a  deadly 
poison  to  every  inferior  animal — the  cold- 
blooded, however,  being  apparently  less  sus- 
ceptible of  its  noxious  action,  as  they  seem  to 
be  of  most,  or  all  poisons.  6.  The  last  fact 
I  shall  refer  to  is  that  already  above  men- 
tioned, that  it  is  a  deadly  poison  to  all  plants, 
the  parent  species,  ex.  gr.  the  lauro  cerasus 
not  excepted.  To  reconcile  these  apparently 
conflicting  facts,  but  one  middle  term,  I  be- 
lieve, has  yet  been  suggested,  and  that  one 
involving  not  a  little  of  novel  and  difficult 
hypothesis — viz.  that  founded  on  the  results 
of  the  highly  interesting  and  important  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  which  ascribes  the  propagation  and  dif- 
fusion of  poisonous  influence  to  the  instru- 
mentality, exclusively  of  the  vascular  ncr- 
vules.  This  theory  of  these  very  able 
experimental  toxicologists,  has  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  accomplished  Professor  of 
State  Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  on  that 
account,  independently  of  the  high  merit  of 
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its  proposers,  deserving  of  our  most  respect- 
ful consideration.  To  my  mind,  however,  it 
has  not  given  satisfaction,  for  reasons  how- 
ever of  which  I  cannot,  from  regard  to 
economy  of  time,  here  undertake  the  deve- 
lopment 

So  much,  in  general,  touching  the  essential 
nature  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid.     I  shall 
terminate  this  section  by  an  account  of  the 
sensible  or  apparent  organic  causes  of  death. 
The  nobler  parts  on  which  prussic  acid  exerts 
an  unequivocal  influence,  are  the  brain,  the 
medulla  spinalis,  and  the  heart     On  the  two 
former  its  action  is  most  uniform ;  appearing 
when  given  in  ample  doses  in  the  form  of 
apoplectic  seizure,  and  coma,  of  general  con- 
vulsion, and  of  tetanic  spasm  of  the  pectoral 
and  other  muscles.  Its  fatal  effects  are  owing, 
according  to  Messrs.  Brodie,  Nysten,  Weide- 
man,  and  others,  to  the  suspension  of  the  cere- 
bral functions.     Messrs.  Emmert  and  Mayer, 
Bedingsfield,Magendie,Delille,andCortimbert 
seem, on  the  contrary,  to  consider  the  medulla 
spinalis  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  noxious 
action  of  narcotics,  and  amongst  the  rest,  no 
doubt,  of  prussic  acid.    Sometimes,  I  believe, 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  by  prussic  acid 
is  asphyxia^  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  strychnine — namely,  by  tetanic  spasm  of 
the  pectoral  muscles,  fixation  of  the  ribs,  an4 
consequent    suspension    of   the    respiratory 
movements.     When  taken  in  relatively  large 
quantity,  it  produces  what,  in  a  former  lee- 
ture,   I  have  described  under  the  name  of 
instant  deaths  an  effect  which,   though   not 
quite  peculiar  to  it  having  been  occasionally 
observed  to  follow  the  application  of  several 
other  poisons,  the  viper  bite,  for  example,  as 
we  learn  from  Paletta,  the  use  of  strychnine, 
as   we   know  from  Segalas ;  still,  an  effect 
much  more  readily  produced  by  prussic  acid 
than  by  any  other  noxious  substance.     In 
many  instances  the  heart  has  been  found, 
after  general  death,  beating  nearly  in  the 
normal  mannar  in  animals  destroyed  by  the 
acid ;   but  it  would  seem,  notwithstanding, 
that  syncope   is    an    occasional    proximate 
cause  or  mode  of  death  from  this  substance. 
Of  all  modes  of  applying  prussic  acid,  the 
most  deadly  is  injection ;  next  after  that,  I 
believe,  we  may    rank  its  introduction   in 
vapour  or  fluid  into  the  lungs.     The  serous 
membranes  give  very  rapid  ■  passage  to  this 
poison,  more  rapid  it  appears,  considerably, 
than  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet,  or 
of  any  other  part,  the  lungs  only  excepted. 
The  only  soft  organs  on  which  this  poison 
would  seem  inert,  are,  strange  to  say,  the 
brain  and  nerves.     Even  through  the  skin 
prussic  acid  seems  capable  of  transmitting  its 
destructive  influence,  a  channel  which  we 
know  is  closed  to  most  other  poisons. 

Mode  of  Detection. — Prussic  acid,  although 
with  the  exception  of  gaseous  poisons,  the 
most  volatile,  diS'usibletand  easily  dissipated, 
perhaps,  of  all  noxious  substances,  is,  not- 
withstanding, one  of  the  easiest  of  detection. 


Its  sensible  qualities  and  chemical  tAnitiet 
are  such  as  to  enable  an  investigator,  of  even 
moderate  skill,  to  demonstrate  with  certainty 
its  existence  in  very  complicated  mixtures 
when  present,  in  even  very  minute  propor- 
tions.    In  medico-legal  practice,  however, 
there  are  diflSculties  to  encounter  that  greatly 
limit  the  utility  of  the  tests  referred  to  in  the 
detection  of  crime.     Those  have  been  partly 
explained  already,  under  the  head  of  necro- 
tomic  appearances.     The  extreme  volatility 
and  diflfhsibility  of  prussic  acid  enable  it  ra- 
pidly to  permeate  the  tissues  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs, 
and  thus  to  escape  with  the  air  in  expiration, 
so    that    if   the   animal  survive   for   many^ 
minutes  the  injection  of  the  poison,  there  may 
be  actually  no  prussic  acid  remaining  to  be 
detected    after    dissolution.      Dr.  Granville 
estimates    this    difficulty,   I   suspect,  much 
too    highly.      In    his    work  on    this    acid 
(2nd  edition)   he  states  in  several  experi- 
ments on  dogs  and  cats,  then  recently  insti- 
tuted by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  other 
gentlemen,  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  the 
poison,  even  "  one  minute  after  its  exhibi- 
tion," and  "supposes,  therefore,  it  must  have 
been  partially,  if  not  wholly  absorbed,  ere  it 
reached  the  stomach."     There  are,  however, 
in  such  experiments,  obvious  sources  of  fal- 
lacy to  which  he  does  not  allude,  and  which 
he  may  have  inadequately  attended  to,  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  confidence 
we  should  place  in  his  inferences.     Another 
source  of  disappointment  to  the  forensic  phy- 
sician. Is  the  frailty  of  chemical  constitution 
that  characterises  the   acid.     This  is  such, 
that  in  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  at 
Paris  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of 
,this  source  of  failure,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
bodies  of  dogs  destroyed  b,y  prussic  acid,  and 
immediately  buried,  no  trace  of  poison  could 
be  detected  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
during  which  they  remained  in  the  earth. 

It  must  be  expected,  therefore,  frequently 
to  happen*  in  medico-legal  practice,  that  ac- 
cess to  the  body  will  not  be  obtained  until 
the  poison  shall  have  been  either  dissipated 
or  decomposed,  and  until,  consequently,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  magistrate  to  avail 
himself  of  chemical  skill  in  the  pursuit  of 
erime. 

TeBtt — The  tests  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  detection  of  prussic  acid,  are 
the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
suspected  substance  on  the  addition  of  certain 
saline  solutions — viz.  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  any  salt 
of  iron  containing  the  black  oxide  of  that 
metal.  Of  these  tests  the  most  delicate,  but 
,  perhaps  least  certain,  is  the  sense  of  smell ; 
while  the  ferruginous  solution,  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  certain  of 
all.  The  copper  test  appears,  from  the  latest 
researches,  to  be  less  delicate  considerably 
than  the  Iron,  while  from  the  paleness  of  the 
colour  of  the  precipitate,  which  when  pure  is 
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WhMii  tnA  iiot  easily  diitingulihed  ftom  nu- 
merous other  precipitates,  it  it  quite  useless 
except  in  colourless,  or  nearly  colourless 
fluids.  The  sediment  furnished  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver  is  also  white,  but  it  has  two  other 
tery  characteristic  properties — wit.  nitric  acid 
will  not  dissolve  it,  etcept  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures ;  and  the  precipitate  in  the  dry 
state  gives  out,  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  lamp,  an  abundant  stream  of  cyanogen 
gas,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  rich  roseate 
eolour  of  its  flame.  But  the  tests,  perhapsi 
most  worthy  of  our  confidence,  are  the  smelly 
when  distinct  and  unequivocal,  and  the  for- 
mation of  Prussian  blue  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  iron.  The  former  test,  Orfila 
assures  us,  will  detect  the  acid  in  solutions 
»o  dilute  as  to  foil  the  chemist  Speaking  of 
the  use  of  this  test,  Dr.  Christison  very  judi- 
ciously remarks,  that  the  sensations  of  no 
one  individual  should  be  relied  on,  and  that 
we  should  not  decide  without  having  com- 
pared the  statements  of  different  observers. 
By  means  of  this  test  the  presence  of  prussic 
acid  has  by  various  observers  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  blood  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  all  through  the  chest,  and,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  even  in  the  brain. 

The  ferruginous  test,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  delicate,  easy  of  application,  and  unequi- 
vocal.    Synthetically  it  will,  I  believe,  detect 
the  acid,  slowly  indeed,  but  certainly,  inas- 
much perhaps  as  S5,000  or  80,000  parts  of 
water ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  synthetic 
proof  can  be  established  analytically,  a  posi- 
tion which  holds  comparatively  of  but  few 
poisons.      By    means    of    sulphuric    acid, 
aided   by   heat,    the    acid    can    be   re-ob- 
tained in  an  uncombined  state,  and  iden- 
tified by  any  of  its  tests.     The  only  pre- 
caution  necessary    for    the    application    of 
the    ferruginous    test,    is    the    addition    of 
caustic    potash    in    quantity,    sufficient    to 
render  the  solution  alkaline.     So  prepared, 
it  yields,  on  the  addition  of  the  ferruginous 
salt,  a  greenish  blue  precipitate,  which  imme- 
diately, on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
gradually,  undeir  free  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, becomes  of  a  brilliant  indigo  co- 
lour.    By  more  or  fewer  of  these  tests,  the 
acid,  if  present  in  any  appreciable  proportion, 
may  easily  be  detected ;  but,  to  the  succesful 
'  application  of  most  or  all  of  them,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  practice  some  preparatory  steps 
must  often  be  necessary.     The  first  test,  the 
sense  of  smell,  will  not  be  available  if  other 
strong  smelling  substances  be  present;  and 
chemical  re-agents  require  a  certain  degree 
of  transparency  in  the  mixture.     To  remove 
these  impediments,  when  very  complicated 
mixtures,  such  as  the  contents  of  tbe  sto- 
mach, the  heart,  ftc,  are  to  be  examined, 
either  of  two  methods  may  be  employed. 
One  consists  of  mechanical  porification  by 
the  filter,  and  decolorization  by  animal  char* 
coal ;  the  other,  the  isolation  f^f  the  acid  by 
distunng  the  mixture  at  ft  low  heat.    The 


former  procesfe  is  more  easy  of  application^ 
but  probably  less  sore,  for  if  the  charcoal  fail 
to  decolorize  the  fluid' sufficiently,  the  tests 
will  not  be  available.  Should,  however,  a 
sufficient  decolorization  be  obtained,  the  fer- 
ruginous test  may  at  once  be  employed.  If 
this  process,  however,  should  fail  us,  distil- 
lation must  be  had  recourse  to.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  filtrated,  rendered  neutral  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  heated  in  a  vapour- 
bath,  until  about  an  eighth  part  shall  have 
been  vaporized  and  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver. The  contents  of  the  receiver,  if  prus- 
sic acid  be  present,  will  readily  answer  the 
appropriate  re-agents.  This  is  a  process 
first  proposed  by  MM.  Lauret  and  Lassaigne, 
and  since  adopted  as  the  best  by  Dr.  Chris'- 
tison.  I  atn  not  aware  of  any  important  ob- 
jection to  which  it  is  liable. 


ON   PARTIAL  PBACTURB   OF  THE    LONCT 
BONBS   IK   CHILDREK. 

By  John  Haht^  M,   R.   /.   A.^ 

Surgeon  to  the  Dublin  General 
Dispensary, 

The  bones  differ  very  much  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  animal  to 
the  earthy  part  entering  into  their 
composition  at  different  periods  of 
life,  a  circumstance  which  materially 
affects  both  their  liability  to  fracture 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  reunion  in  in- 
dividuals of  different  ages. 

Thus,  in  infancy  and  childhood 
tbe  animal  part  of  the  bones  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  earthy, 
whence  they  possess  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility*  It  is  owing  io  this 
that  fractures  rarely  happen  in  young 
children,  notwithstanding  the  many 
falls  to  which  they  arc  subject,  before 
they  have  acquired  the  power  of 
maintaining  their  equilibrium  in  their 
earlier  essays  in  walking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bones  of 
persons  advanced  in  life,  are  harder 
and  more  brittle,  in  conseqnence  of 
the  accumulation  of  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  earthy  part,  to  which 
IS  to  be  attributed  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  fractures  of  the  long 
bones,  in  elderly  persons  especially. 

As  the  bones  of  children  are  less 
iable  to  fracture^  from  the  cause 
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assigned  above,  so  is  the  process  of 
their  reunion  more  speedily  accom- 
plished, inasmuch  as  their  growth 
being  still  in  progress,  the  blood- 
vessels engaged  in  the  function  of 
their  nutrition  are  in  a  more  vigour- 
ous  state  of  action ;  while  in  the  case 
of  older  persons,  whose  bones  contain 
a  less  proportion  of  the  animal  part, 
and  more  of  the  earthy  and  saline 
constituents,  reunion  proceeds  more 
slowly,  because  ossification  being 
completed,  the  nutritious  blood- 
vessels which  were  actively  engaged 
in  that  process  have  fulfilled  the  task 
which  was  allotted  to  them,  after 
which  these  vessels  undergo  a  dimi- 
nution in  size,  and  a  corresponding 
relaxation  in  their  activity. 

While  the  long  bones  of  children 
are  still  soft  and  flexible,  they  are 
subject  to  a  kind  of  injury,  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  brittleness  of  the  sanae 
organs  in  adults.  This  injury  is 
a  fracture  which  extends  through 
a  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone, 
the  remaining  part  becoming  bent 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  branch 
of  a  tree  yields  to  an  attempt  to 
break  it  whibt  it  still  retains  its 
sap. 

It  has  fallen  to  ray  lot  to  meet 
with  five  cases  of  this  injury  within 
the  last  three  years,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  the  humerus,  two  in  the 
radius,  and  two  in  the  femur;  and  as 
this  kind  of  fracture  is  not  particu- 
larly described  in  any  of  our  system- 
atic works  on  surgery,  nor  in  any 
periodical  publication  to  which  I 
could  obtain  access,  I  shall  briefly 
notice  the  particulars  of  one  case, 
and  conclude  this  paper  with  one  or 
two  remarks  on  it. 

Tuesday,  February  10th,  I83I,  I 
was  called  on  to  see  Richard  K.,  a 
child  aged  ten  months,  in  conse- 
quence ofan  accident,  of  the  nature  of 
which  his  nurse  affected  ignorance. 
I  found  him  labouring  under  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms :  pain  caused  by 
handling  the  left  thigh,  which  pre- 
sented a  marked  deformity,  having  an 


angular  projection  forwards  about  its 
centre.  On  comparing  this  limb  with 
the  opposite  one,  it  did  not  appear 
shortened,  nor  was  there  any  turning 
out  of  the  toes.  A  straight  line  from 
the. great  trochanter  to  the  outer 
condyle,  measured  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  less,  while  a  line  from  the 
great  trochanter  obliquely  across  the 
front  of  the  thigh  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  gave  a  little 
better  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more 
than  similar  measurements  made  on 
the  opposite  thigh. 

I  applied  splints  and  bandages, 
which  were  removed  on  Saturday, 
the  21st,  the  eleventh  day  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  when  firm 
union  had  taken  place.  At  this  time 
the  limb  difliered  from  the  opposite 
one  in  no  other  respect  than  in  having 
a  slight  prominence  on  the  front  of 
the  femur,  at  the  place  where  the 
fracture  had  occurrred. 

January  16th,  1832.  I  this  day 
saw  the  child  R.  K.,  eleven  months 
after  the  accident.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  lower 
limbs  of  both  sides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  ridge  which  can  still 
be  felt  on  the  front  of  the  femur  at 
the  place  of  the  former  injury.  He 
is  beginning  to  walk,  and  makes  equal 
nse  of  both  limbs. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this 
affection  are  very  simple,  they  are  ^ 
the  following  :  pain  and  a  bent  state 
of  the  bone  injured  without  absolute 
shortening  of  the  limb,  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  lengthened  on  the  side  to 
which  the  ends  of  the  fractured  part 
of  the  bone  project.  By  attending 
to  these  circumstances  it  will  be 
always  easy  to  distinguish  this  injury 
from  ordinary  complete  fracture. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  indication 
in  the  treatment  is  to  straighten  the 
bent  bone  ;  to  effect  this,  much  care 
and  delicacy  of  manipulation  are  re- 
quired, for  if  it  be  rudely  attempted, 
with  a  force  too  great  or  too  suddenly 
applied,  the  part  of  the  bone  which 
was  merely  bent  may  be  broken,  and 
the  fracture  rendered  a  complete  one^ 
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the  difficulty  of  treating  which,  with- 
out deformity,,  will  ohviously  he 
greater  in  a  child  than  in  a  person 
who  can  understand  the  necessity  of 
suhmitting  to  restraint. 

The  next  indication  is  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  deformity,  and 
to  keep  the  fractured  surfaces  in 
contact  until  they  become  united  by 
callus,  and  this  is  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  judicious  use  of  splints  and 
bandages,  as  in  ordinary  fractures. 

I  need  hardly  remark  on  the 
shortness  of  the  time  (eleven  days) 
in  which  reunion  was  completed  in 
the  above  case :  it  illustrates  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper>  which  refers  to 
the  rapid itj  of  the  reunion  of  frac- 
tures in  children,  owing  to  the  more 
active  state  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  business  of  ossification  at  that 
period  of  life. — Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  and  Chemical  Science, 


CHOLERA  CONTAGIOUS. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlbmbn, 
I  HAVE  every  reason  to  hope,  from 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  you  have 
determined  your  Journal  should  be 
conducted,  that  you  will  favour  me 
with  the  insertion  of  the  following. 
First,  I  must  state,  that  I,  like  your- 
selves, have  never  altered  my  opinion 
of  the  disease  now  prevalent,  called 
cholera  morbus.  I  always  believed  it 
to  be  contagious,  and  do  so  still.  I 
never  believed  it  to  be  the  common 
endemic  cholera  of  this  country, 
which  was  described  by  Sydenham 
as  having  occurred  in  1669.  Neither 
can  I  agree  with  you,  when  you  say 
(in  No.  4),  that  the  inference  from 
his  description,  must  be  manifest  "  to 
all  honest  men."  My  honesty  was 
never  yet  called  in  question,  and  yet 
I  have  the  audacity  to  differ  with  you 
in  opinion.  You  state  that  the  viti- 
ated humours  he  spoke  of  may  be 
fairly  set  down  for  rice-water  evacu- 


ations,  and  I  answer,  so  may  a  hun* 
dred  other  sorts  of  alvine  evacuations, 
more  especially  when  you  consider 
that  at  one  time  every  disease  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  heir,  was 
attributed  to  vitiated  humours,  and 
is,  even  yet,  by  one  distinguished 
surgeon  (Mons.  Leroy,  of  Paris). 
But  where  did  Sydenham  mention 
the  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary lividity  of  the  skin  }  and 
is  it  likely  that  a  man,  whom  you 
term  the  English  Hippocrates,  should 
have  overlooked  such  remarkable  and 
characteristic  symptoms  ?  Now,  as 
to  the  rest  he  described,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  every  one  has  seen 
who  ever  witnessed  a  case  of  English 
cholera.  When  the  cholera  morbus 
broke  out  at  Sunderland,  Mr.  Searle 
and  Dr.  Daun  went  to  see  it  there  ; 
and  these  gentlemen  agreed  that  it 
was  the  same  disease  they  had  wit- 
nessed at  Warsaw.  How  came  it  at 
Warsaw  ?  and  was  the  same  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  then  there, 
which  you  state  is  now  here  ?  and 
what  difference  did  the  last  month  of 
March  show,  either  in  the  atmosphere 
or  weather,  to  those  of  preceding 
years  ?  You  must,  however  unwil- 
lingly, say  none.  Yet,  during  that 
month,  a  large  number  of  individuals 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease. 
What  Mons.  D'Arcet  says  about  the 
atmosphere  may  be  all  very  correct ; 
but  I  have  exposed  litmus  paper  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  for  a  longer 
period,  and  have  obtained  no  such 
result.  Respecting  his  cough  nearly 
all  his  countrymen  have  always  ex- 
perienced the  same,  when  they  quit- 
ted their  own  pure  air  to  come 
amongst  our  fogs  (which  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  a  happy  climate).  However, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  atmosphere 
is  affected  in  any  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  until  such  proof  be  adduced 
I  shall  not  believe  it  is  so.  My  rea- 
sons for  believing  it  to  be  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  contagious,  are  these : — 
because  I  find  that  it  first  broke  out 
at  Jessore,  in  August,  1817 ;  or  if  this 
was  not  the  first  place  of  its  showing 
itself,  it  was  the  first  at  which  it  was 
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properly  and  aecurately  describedi 
and  therefore  ought  to  date  from  that 
period.  Its  violence  being  appelling. 
the  inhabitants  flew  in  all  directions, 
and  amongst  other  places,  undoubt* 
edly  to  Calcutta,  where  it  broke  out 
in  September.  In  October,  1818,  it 
visited  Madras,  after  that  Ceylon; 
but  you  would  deny  inserting  this  on 
account  of  its  length,  were  I  to  track 
its  course  too  minutely — therefore, 
may  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  shewed 
itself  at  the  Mauritius,  Molacca,  in 
China,  Bombay,  Syria,  Mesapotamia, 
and  thence  entered  the  Russian  teni* 
tory ;  after  that  it  attacked  Poland^ 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  then  following 
the  course  of  the  Elbe,  broke  out 
at  Hamburgh,  and  at  that  time, 
was  not  a  twenty -four  hours  jouraey 
from  the  British  shores.  Yet  so  ht 
no  one  had  denied  its  identity  with 
the  Asiatic  cholera ;  no  one  had  been 
inad  enough  to  deem  it  endemic  to 
the  respective  countries  through 
which  it  had  passed.  No !  It  must 
come  before  the  English  sages,  and 
some  of  them  determinded  to  support 
the  good  old  proverb  of  **  nothing's 
being  new  under  the  sun,"  declared 
it  had  raged  in  England  a  century 
and  a  half  ago ;  that  it  was  not  con* 
Cagious,  not  imported,  &c.  &c.  Yes, 
strange  to  say,  they  would  not  ac« 
knowledge  it  contagious,  though  they 
might  see  three  or  four  persons  take 
it  successively  in  the  same  family  or 
house ;  though  they  saw  a  nurse  at* 
tacked  immediately  after  putting  a 
corpse  into  the  coffin,  who  had  d^ed 
of  it ;  though  they  saw  a  woman  at- 
tacked after  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
cholera  patient;  though  they  heard 
of  its  breisiking  out  in  districts  where 
it  had  never  before  been  heard  of, 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
from  an  infected  port«  No!  So 
some  determined  that  it  must  arise 
from  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  it  had  raged  with 
equal  violence  in  the  scorching  sun  of 
India,  and  amongst  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  Russia.  Others  proposed 
its  arising  from  impure  emanatioDs 
from  the  earthy  tkraj^  it  bad  beea 


the  same,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  barren 
and  parched  sands  of  £g3rpt,  and 
amongst  the  marshy  jungles  of  Jes- 
sore,  and  had  even  raged  on  board 
vessels  hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
land  at  all*  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  you  that  (if  I 
have  not  I  could  say  more)  a  rational 
and  disinterested  person  may  betieve 
the  disease  now  prevalent  in  London 
is  Asiatic  and  contagious  cholera. 
But  you  have  not  scrupled  to  charge 
those  who  entertained  a  different 
opinion  from  ypur  own  with  being 
alarmists,  interested  persons,  &c.  &c. 
This  is  very  unfair,  and  calculated  to 
do  immense  mischief  to  th«^  profession 
(which  you  profess  to  shield)  in  the 
eyes  of  society  in  general;  and  the 
man  must  be  very  narrow-minded 
who  is  obliged  to  resort  to  such 
means  to  uphold  his  doctrine. 
I  am  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  P. 
AprU  4tb,  1832. 

[Notwithstanding  the  charge  of 
narrow-mindedness  made  against  us 
by  our  correspondent,  we  will  prove 
to  him  our  magnanimity  by  msertmg 
his  letter,  though  in  reply  to  our 
remarks  published  eight  weeks  since. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  that  any 
opinion  we  ever  advanced  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  late  epidemic,  mis-named 
cholera,  has  been  amply  verified,  and 
cannot  be  shaken  by  tiie  mere  gra- 
tuitous assertions  in  the  above  pro- 
duction. If  the  disease  were  con- 
tagious, what  exempted  medical  men, 
or  the  old  women  of  the  faculty,  who 
believed  it  so,  frx>m  its  attack  ?  Did 
Mr.  Searle,  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  single 
speaker  at  our  medical  societies,  who 
had  seen  the  Indian  disease,  pro- 
nounce it,  or  the  late  epidemic,  con- 
tagious? Will  our  correspondent 
&ivour  us  with  the  names  of  the  con- 
tagionists,  stating  their  relative  posi- 
ti,on  to  the  Central  and  other  Boards 
of  Healtii,  so  that  we  may  place  them 
an  record,  and  m  juxta-poffition  with 
those  of  their  opponents  in  this 
ooiBlay  and  in  Fcaacew  (ter  Tal9ixHia 
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opponent  muftt  have  be^n  very  inat- 
tentive to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  seasons  for  the  last  four 
years,  when  he  says  it  was  genial; 
and,  lastly,  we  ask  him,  what  has 
prevented  the  disease  from  devastating 
the  kingdom,  as  his  prognosticating 
friends,  the  contagionists,  had  SQ 
ominously  predicted  ? — Ens.] 


^XDICAL    PBACTITIQNBRS.  — '  CAX7TI0N 
TO   THS   UNSKILFUL, 

Anotheb  of  those  fatal  cases  which 
so  often  happen  from  the  employment 
of  igpaorant  and  unskilful  practition- 
ers in  the  medical  profession,  occur- 
red in  Stockport,  .3 1st  ult.  We  are 
tempted  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
case,  in  order  the  better  to  put  the 
more  ignorant  of  our  fellow-beings 
on  their  guard  against  giving  the  least 
encouragement  to  those  who  either 
have  not  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship to  the  profession,  or  are  other- 
wise unable  to  produce  certificates  of 
their  having  been  admitted  members 
of  any  medical  or  surgical  institution. 
In  this  instance,  the  young  man, 
charged  by  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's 
jury  with  the  offence  of  manslaughter, 
had  not  the  slightest  qualification, 
and,  having  attempted  to  put  his  abi- 
lities to  the  test  in  a  simple  case  of 
child-birth,  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
hibited such  a  lamentable  share  of 
igQorance  in  his  knowledge  of  even 
the  first  principles  of  midwifery,  that 
had  not  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Rayner  been  happily  called  in, 
the  mother  as  well  as  the  child  must, 
of  a  certainty,  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  inordinate  itching  of  this  veriest 
of  medical  impostors.  To  give  parti- 
culars of  the  proceedings  as  they 
transpired  before  Mr.  HoUins  and  a 
most  respectable  jury,  would  in  no 
way  be  pleasant  to  ourselves,  or  in- 
teresting to  our  readers,  the  details 
being  of  a  nature  too  indelicate  for 
the  public  eye.  Sufficient,  therefore, 
for  our  part  be  it,  that  Joseph  Senior, 
u  young .  mm,   whfi  pfaelUaed  aa  a 


tooth-drawer  in  Brinksway,  tmder- 
took  the  office  of  accoucheur  to  Alice 
Hewitt,  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man 
in  the  Higher  Hillgate ;  and  having, 
from  ignorance  or  inattention,  neg- 
lected, during  the  time  he  was  with 
her,  to  render  her  timely  assistance, 
the  infant  died  from  the  improper 
treatment  of  the  operator.  But  what 
renders  the  case  still  more  melan- 
choly, every  thing,  according  to  Se- 
nior's opinion,  had  been  going  on  so 
well,  for  about  twelve  hours,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  inquired  for  an 
iron  skewer,  and  with  it,  or  some 
other  sharp  instrument,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  several  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  examined  the 
infant,  the  head  appears  to  have  been 
punctured.  It  was  also  stated  by 
the  witnesses,  that  though  Senior  had 
txM  them  the  infant  had  been  dead 
for  two  hours,  yet,  on  its  being  bom, 
there  was  motion  in  the  limbs,  and 
respiration  in  the  throat;  and  that 
the  delivery  was  ultimately  effected 
by  violence,  being  determined,  as  he 
said,  of  going  through  the  operation 
himself,  as  he  had  made  a  fruitless 
effort  in  getting  any  one  to  assist 
him  in  the  extremity,  notwithstanding 
he  had  been  to  several  surgeries  in 
the  town  for  that  purpose.  The 
opinions  of  three  medical  gentlemen 
went  to  show  that  the  treatment  of 
Senior  was  of  the  most  improper  and 
criminal  kind,  and  that  violence  in 
the  operation  was  totally  unnecessary. 
The  enquiry  lasted  upwards  of  twelve 
hours,  and  the  jury,  after  a  patient 
•investigation,  came  to  the  unanimous 
verdict,  "  That  the  prisoner  on  the 
24th  March,  with  a  certain  sharp  in- 
strument penetrated  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  a  new-born  male  child,  there- 
by inflicting  a  wound  of  the  length  of 
two  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  one, 
by  which  it  immediately  died."  The 
prisoner  was  then  committed  under 
the  coroner's  warrant  to  take  his  trial 
at  the  assizes.  It  is  really  astonish- 
ing, that  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain  such  fellows  as  this  are  not 
re9tmnied  from  practising  medicine. 
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Dr.  Davidson  on  the  lodurei  of  Zinc. 


STRICTURES  OK  THS    EXAMINATION  AT 
THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Louden  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 


Gentlemen, 
Impressed  with  eveiy  respect  for  the 
judgment  and  ability  which  generally 
characterize  your  spirited  Journal, 
I  must  declare,  that  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  at  your  giving  insertion  to 
a  communication  so  jejune,  uncon- 
nected, and  altogether  unmeaning,  as 
that  bearing  the  signature  of  C.  D.  M. 
in  your  last.  I  can  scarcely  forbear 
thinking,  that  you  were  actuated  by 
more  than  ordinarily  benevolent  feel- 
ings, in  fostering  thus  readily,  the 
"  cacoethes  scribendi"  of  the  newly 
bedubbed  knight  of  your  order;  or 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  curative  specula- 
tion, you  deemed  it  possible  that,  the 
mere  holding  up  to  his  delighted  gaz0, 
the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  effusions 
through  the  medium  of  your  reflective 
pages,  might  impress  him  with  the 
extent  of  his  temerity,  and,  like  a 
burnt  child,  induce  him  in  future  to 
shun  the  fire. 

Your  correspondent  on  the  outset, 
professes  himself  "a  friend  of  the 
medical  pupil,  and  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere supporter  of  those  rights,  which 
are  justly  his;"  leaving  us  to  infer, 
that  he  is  about  to  complain  of  some 
grievance  endured,  or  some  right  in- 
fringed; whereas,  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequel,  and 
hence  his  elegant  assertion  of  cham- 
pionship is  perfectly  extraneous,  or 
mere  twaddle.  He  next  proceeds  to 
inform  us  of  his  examination  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  ungrate- 
fully ventures  to  censure  the  good 
nature  of  those  examiners  who  gave 
him  his  diploma;  for  what  can  be  a 
greater  censure,  than  the  selection  of 
questions,  which  it  appears,  composed 
a  part  of  that  fiery  ordeal,  through 
which  he  so  manfully  passed;  Then, 
by  way  of  shewing  his  friendship  to 
the  medical  pupil,  he  begs  him  "  not 
to  be  disheartened  or  dispirited  at  the 
difficulties  of  his  examination/'  see- 


ing  by  his  catechetical  series,  what 
an  easy  battle  he  has  to  wage ;  but, 
with  singular  consistency,  adds,  as  if 
suddenly  inspired  with  super-human 
wisdom,  that  if  he  do  but  attain  a 
sound  knowledge  of  anatomy,  sur- 
gery, physiology,  &c.  "  he  need  have 
no  fears  on  the  subject." 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  obser- 
vations, gentlemen,  not  from  any  de- 
sire to  obtrude  myself  upon  public 
notice,  nor  from  any  impression  of 
injury  C.  D.  M's  lucubrations  are 
calculated  to  have  upon  those  to 
whom  they  axe  principally  addressed, 
namely,  the  medical  pupils;  but 
dimply  to  express  my  own,  and  the 
geneiul  repugnances  of  that  body,  to 
all  unwarranted  assumptions  of  dicta- 
torship, and  our  confidence  with  com- 
petency of  those  eminent  professors, 
who  are  the  constituted  teachers  and 
advisers  in  all  matters  touching  our 
profession — 

Requesting  the  insertion  of  those 
sentiments, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  humble  servant 
and  constant  reader, 

J.  C.  G T. 

^  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


loduret  of  Zinc, — Dr.  Davidson 
gives  the  following  formula  for  this 
preparation : — 

Iodine 100  grs. 

Zinc 26  grs. 

Distilled  water  120  grs. 

The  zinc  should  be  in  very  fine 
fragments.  Considerable  Action  soon 
takes  place,  after  the  mixture  is  made, 
and  the  fluid  becomes  of  a  deep 
brown  colour.  The  phial  should  be 
frequently  shaken,  and  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  fire.  The  so- 
lution is  accomplished  in  four  or  five 
days,  when  it  is  quite  colourless.  Its 
external  application  has  been  found 
useful  in  leprous  affections.  It  ap- 
pears to  act  as  an  escharotic,  and  re- 
quires to  be  repeated  more  than  once, 
m-^Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 
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MR.  GREEN  AND  HIS  LECTURES 
AGAIN. 

ts  another  part  of  this  Numher  will 
be  found  a  letter  signed  **  One  of 
Mr.  Green's  Pupils,"  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Ghreen,  which  betrays  an  obli- 
quity of  intellect  seldom  equalled  in 
the  annals  of  modem  journalism,  A 
lamer  or  more  silly  defence  could  not 
have  been  offered.  Had  we  not  a 
particular  reason  for  taking  special 
notice  of  this  letter,  which  prudence 
forbids  us  to  disclose,  we  should  have 
inserted  it  without  a  single  comment, 
as  we  are  perfectly  content  to  leave 
the  question  between  ourselves  and 
Mr.  Green  to  the  judgment  of  the 
profession.  The  writer  of  this  impu- 
dent epistle  has  had  the  audacity  to 
question  our  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  to  accuse  us  of  robbery,  by  pub- 
lishing Mr.  Green's  lectures  without 
his  consent.  Mr.  Green  had  the 
rashness  to  make  the  same  accusa- 
tion, and  to  him  we  replied  in  these 
words,  which  we  now  apply  to  his 
insolent  defender : — 

"  Dishonesty !  forsooth.  We  fling 
back  the  imputation  in  the  teeth 
of  our  rash  accuser ;  and  if  we  do 
not  add  '  with  contempt,'  it  is 
only  because  the  phrase  falls  far 
short  of  conveying  the  disdain  which 
we  feel  on  this  occasion.  Dishonesty, 
indeed!  and  the  foul. and  infamous 
charge  to  come  from  such  a  quarter, 
too !  We  tell  Mr.  Ghreen  that,  at  all 
events,  we  would  venture  to  compete 
with  him  as  to  our  respective  claims 
to  integrity  of  character,  and  to  fair 
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and  honourable  dealing ;  provided 
only  that  he  will  consent  to  call  some 
of  the  surgeons  of  Guy's  Hospital  to 
give  evidence  on  the  trial." 

The  writer  accuses  us  of  having 
misreported  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Green, 
which  is  false,  as  we  offered  Mr. 
Green  to  submit  our  manuscript  of 
his  lectures  to  his  perusal,  previously 
to  sending  it  to  the  press,  which  he 
declined,  or  to  insert  any  errata  he 
thought  proper,  at  the  same  time 
cautioning  him  to  beware  how  he  ac- 
cused our  reporter  of  incompetency, 
without  just  cause.  He,  for  the  best 
reason  imaginable,  declined  to  trans- 
mit errata,  simply  because  he  could 
find  none.  We  challenge  Mr.  Green 
to  deny  this  statement.  Yet  Mr. 
Ghreen's  dear  friend  tells  us  "he  did 
not  choose  to  father  all  the  errors  and 
blunders  that  our  Journal  puts  in 
his  mouth,  &c."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"You,  who  disregarding  the  claims 
of  justice  and  honesty,  persisted  in 
a  most  unjustifiable  invasion  of  au- 
thor's rights,  and  forgetting  what 
was  due  from  one  man  of  honour  and 
a  gentleman,  have  by  surreptitious 
means  availed  yourself  of  the  learn- 
ing and  talent  of  a  member  of  your 
own  profession,  in  open  opposition  to 
his  express  desire,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  your  own  interests .  Surely 
you  cannot  seriously  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rights  Mr.  Green  claims, 
&c."  To  all  this  we  reply,  Mr. 
Green  has  no  more  rights  than  any 
other  public  lecturer ;  his  lectures  are 
public  property,  and  we  shall  use  them 
as  such  whenever,  we  please.  We, 
therefore,  retort  upon  the  writer  his 
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own  query,  "  by  what  obliquity  of 
reason  is  it  that  you  overlooked  it?" 
Our  chivalrous  opponent  informs  us 
that  the  public  and  ourselves  must 
know  and  feel  that  our  conduct  in 
publishing  the  lectures  in  question, 
"to  be  one  of  unqualified  injustice 
and  robbery."    Now  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  published  selections 
or  extracts  from  Mr.  Green's  lectures, 
and  not  the  whole,  and  that  we  had  an 
established  right  to  do  so ;  if  this  be 
injustice  or  robbery,  the  laws  of  our 
common     country     are     alone    re- 
sponsible.    But  we  assure  our  inso- 
lent opponent,  that  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  robbing  either  professors  or 
museums,  or  of  vainly  attempting  to 
defraud  any  man  of  honour,  and  a 
gentleman  to  boot,  from  Sir  A.  Cooper 
down  to  Mr.  Green  of  King's  Col- 
lege, of  either  the  fruits  of  his  learn- 
ing, or  his  talents,  or  his  industry. 
"  I  doubt  not,  after  all,"  quoth  our 
correspondent,  "  you  will  continue 
to  pUnish  Mr.  Green  with  a  sentence 
of  eternal  oblivion,  as  one  of  those 
who  are  jealous  of  that  publicity,  you 
can  give  his  lectures  in  your  Journal, 
and  to  imitate  that  very  wise  and 
prudent  forbearance  you  have  latterly 
observed  in  regard  to  that  gentleman 
and  his  lectures."     That  remains  t6 
be  seen.     The  writer    proceeds  to 
state,  that  the  public  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  pretended  reason  we 
offer  for  declining  to  publish  selections* 
from  the  lectures  in  question,  as  the 
real  cause  is  our  dread  of  encoimter- 
ing  Mr.  Green  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.   We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
mt  the  public  do  not  care  *'  a  lock 


of  goat's  wool"  whether  the  said  lec- 
tures are  published  or  not«  and  we 
inform  our  opponent  that  we  and  Mr. 
Green  may  meet  again,  for  we  wish 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  defence  of  his  supposed  rights,  and 
as  a  legitimate  mode  of  puffing  both 
him  and  ourselves.  He  is  of  course, 
in  our  opinion,  an  exception  to  those 
who  express  a  hypocritical  jealousy 
at  the  publication  of  his  lectures  i 
and  he  has  shewn  so  much  wis-* 
dom  and  prudence  in  his  honour- 
able warfare  with  us,  that  we  are  re- 
solved to  encounter  him  at  Philippi* 
But  the  fact  is,  our  table  groans  with 
the  weight  of  lectures  at  present ;  and 
while  we  can  6i^)ply  those  of  such 
distinguished  Professors  as  Dupuy- 
tren,  Gutiuie,  and  fifty  others,  we 
can  well  spare  our  regrets  at  the 
absence  of  the  surgical  lectures  of 
King's  College*  We  clearly  see 
through  the  design  of  this  letter,  and 
if  we  had  not  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
honour,  infinitely  more  acute  than 
the  writer  of  it,  we  should  {dace  his 
pame  before  the  public. 

Let  Mr.  Green  and  his  friend  1m^ 
ware  of  the  public  press,  for  as  to 
stopping  its  majestic  course,  it  is  an 
achievement  which  was  certainly 
never  destined  to  grace  his  biography. 
Let  him  remember  what  a  "  damned 
defeat"  he  has  sustained,  and  let 
him  not  imagine  that  he  is  sudi  an 
oracle — 

"  As  who  would  say  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark." 

We  are  sincerely  grieved,  that 
[\  a  man  of  honour  and  a  ^entle« 
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man,  and  a  member  of  ouf  profes- 
sion/' should  be  so  fool -hardy  as 
to  defend  an  opinion  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  yoice  of  the 
medical  public;  and  go  in  search  of 
adventures  like  the  knight  of  the 
rueful  countenance.  If  Mr.  Green 
"was  sincere  in  his  opposition,  whjr 
did  he  not  commence  his  Chancery 
proceedings  "while  we  published  his 
lectures  ?  Why  did  his  solicitors  in- 
terfere "  so  late  in  the  afl&dr,"  after 
vre  had  announced  our  determination 
to  insert  no  more  of  his  orations  ? 
Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
us  to  do  so?  Is  Mr.  Green  sorry  that 
his  lectures  are  not  placed  by  those  of 
Baron  Dupuytren  and  Mr.  Guthrie  ? 
In  a  word,  what  object  has  he  in 
view,  in  now  daring  us  to  resume 
their  publication  ?  As  we  have  dis- 
continued the  publication,  we  cannot 
be  guilty  of  either  injustice  or  rob- 
bery ;  and  we  demand,  in  the  face  of 
the  profession,  what  is  Mr.  Green's 
real  object,  or  what  is  that  of  his 
friend  in  writing  this  strange  letter  ? 
Here  we  leave  him  to  his  reflec- 
tions. "  We  envy  him  not ;  but  we 
will  hope  that  our  remarks  may  con- 
vey a  lesson  of  moral  instruction  to 
him,  which  he  will  do  well  never  to 
forget.'^  He  has  placed  himself  in  a 
truly  unenviable  situation;  and 
events  have  clearly  shewn,  that  his 
rssh  conduct  was  at  least  bad  policy, 
lliis  opposition  to  the  publication  of 
public  lectures,  has  too  long  pre- 
vailed among  monopolists  and  their 
advocates.  It  is  an  old  fashioned  at- 
tempt to  justify  a  narrow  minded 
abuse,  and  might  have  succeeded  ia 


the  last  century,  but  is  too  much  an- 
tiquated for  the  good  sense  and  taste 
of  the  profession  at  the  present  pe* 
riod.  Happily  the  sense  of  the  Acuity 
is  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  our 
candid  corespondent,  who,  Goth  as  he 
is,  will  discover  that  his  friend  must 
yield  to  the  streams  of  opinion,  which 
he  cannot  stem.  His  tone  is  preju- 
diced and  partial,  and  his  mind  is  so 
strangely  constituted,  that  he  cannot 
perceive  the  honour,  the  service,  the 
positive  advantage,  we  should  confer 
upon  Mr.  Green,  by  publishing  hia 
lectures.  If  proof  were  demanded 
of  us  in  support  of  this  position,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  manly  and 
candid  declaration  of  Dr.  Elliotson* 
in  his  introductory  lecture  delivered  in 
October  last,  that  his  practice  doubled 
and  trebled  in  consequence  of  the  pub« 
lication  of  his  lectures.  What  pure 
affectation  is  it  on  the  part  of  this 
writer  to  insinuate,  that  Mr.  Green 
would  not  be  benefited  by  a  similar 
proceeding  ?  Is  he  so  very  exten- 
sively engaged  in  practice,  that  he 
should  object  to  having  it  doubled  or 
trebled?  We  leave  his  defender  to 
answer  this  question.  Lastly,  we 
beg  to  inquire,  how  was  it  that  Mr. 
Green  never  objected  to  the  publica- 
tion  of  his  lectures  in  conjunctioa 
with  Sir  Astley  Cooper's,  in  1824, 
and  what  has  induced  him  to  change 
his  opinion  in  1832?  Perhaps  it  ia 
his  removal  from  the  Borough  Hospi- 
tal School,  where  he  had  made  him« 
self  so  famous,  to  King's  College* 
In  conclusion,  we  observe,  that  if 
our  correspondent  should  favour  us 
with    ai^other   communication,  .yrt 
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call  upon  him  in  the  first  place,  to 
answer  the  above  questions. before  he 
commences  any  new  calumnious  mat- 
ter, or  otherwise  we  must  decline  a 
controversy  with  him. 


The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science ;  exhibiting  a 
comprehensive  View  of  the  latest 
discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  and  the  Collateral  Sci- 
ences.  No.  1.  March,  1832. — 
Hodges  and  Smith. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
with  the  faculty  in  all  countries,  that 
Dublin  had  not  a  medical  periodical ; 
more  especially  since  the  publication 
of  the  admirable  Hospital  Reports  and 
Medical  Transactions    of  that  city, 
than  which  none  more  valuable  had 
emanated  from  the  press  in  any  coun- 
try.    When   we  consider  the  high 
scientific  attainments  of  the  profession 
in    Dublin,   evinced    in  the   works 
already  alluded  to,  and  in  many  ori- 
ginal productions,  we  have  lamented 
the  want  of  a  Journal  in  that  city, 
and  we  now  hail  the  appearance  of 
our  contemporary  with  much  satis- 
faction.    Such  a  work  was  a  great 
desideratiun,  and,  conducted  with  the 
spirit  displayed  in  this  number,  can- 
not fail  of  success.     On  former  occa- 
sions attempts  were  made  to  establish 
a  work  of  this  kind,  but  these  were 
fruitless,  in  consequence  of  the  bane- 
ful effects. of  political  feeling,  which 
set    bookseller    against    bookseller, 
Jinedical  man  against  his  brother,  and 
produced  the  greatest    mischief  in 
every  social  relation.     Tlie  first  step 
towards  the  removal  of  these  evils 
has  been  accomplished,   and  a  re- 
formed Parliament  will  speedily  effect 
the  rest.     In  our  days  at  alma  mater 
it  was  useless  for  a  publisher  of  a 
particular  political  party  to  bring  out 
a    work,   for   the  trade  in  general 
7ould  not  subscribe  for  it,  and,  con- 
equently,  the  production  was  sure  to 
ail.    How  different  is  business  car- 


ried on  in  London,  where  religious  or 
political  feeling  has  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  success  of  a  publica- 
tion. Every  member  of  the  book 
trade  will  subscribe  for  a  work,  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  profit.  We 
tlurow  out  these  hints  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Dublin  publishers, 
and  we  must  maintain  tiie  sooner 
they  are  carried  into  effect  the  better. 
We  trust  that  the  day  has  gone  by 
when  politics  coiild  estrange  the  fa- 
culty from  supporting  a  national 
work,  such  as  tliat  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  we  know,  from  our 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  profes- 
sion in  Dublin  and  throughout  Ire- 
land, if  unanimous  in  the  intention  of 
contributing  to  this  undertaking, 
could  produce  one  of  the  most  able 
and  instructive  periodicals  in  exist- 
ence. They  have  the  examples  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Wor- 
cester, France,  and  America  before 
them ;  and  why  they  have  not  imi- 
tated them,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. We  find  scions  of  the  Irish 
faculty  contributors  to  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Journals,  and  we  ask 
them,  why  not  patronize  a  Journal  of 
their  own  ?  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
until  lately  few  of  our  Irish  contem- 
poraries have  been  original  authors, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Rutty,  Mac- 
bride,  and  Dease — though  these  few 
have  produced  able  works.  We  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers  of  the 
productions  of  Harrison,  on  the  Arte- 
ries, the  Dublin  Dissector ;  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Barker 
and  Montgomery ;  the  Supplement  to 
the  same,  by  Spillan ;  Andral's  Pa- 
thology, by  Townsend  and  West; 
Stokes,  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest ; 
Flood,  on  the  Brain ;  Porter,  on  the 
Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Larynx  and 
Trachae  ;  Kirby,  on  Hsemorrhoidal 
Excrescence ;  CoUes's  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy ;  Stoker,  on  Fever,  Dropsy ; 
Mills,  on  Fever,  Hydrocephalus,  &c.; 
with  the  various  Fever  Hospital  Re- 
ports by  Cheyne,  Percival,  Cramp- 
ton,  Marsh,  O'Brien,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Hart  takes  the  lead,  and  his 
paper  is  entitled^  On  Partial  Frac 
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ture  of  the  Long  Bones  in  Children, 
which  we  have  considered  so  valu- 
able that  we  have  extracted  it,  and  it 
win  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
Journal.  The  next  essay  is  by  Mr. 
Scanlan,  On  the  Effects  of  Prussic 
Acid  on  the  Tipula  or  Cranefly,  It 
appears  from  his  experiments,  to  as- 
sist, in  some  measure,  the  parturient 
action  in  the  female.  Dr.  Corrigan 
follows.  On  the  Treatment  of  Recent 
Catarrh,  concerning  which  disease  he 
entertains  several  original  opinions. 
He  considers  that  there  are  two  spe- 
cies of  catarrh,  very  similar  in  their 
semeiology,  but  altogether  diflferent 
in  their  pathology,  and  requiring 
very  different  treatment.  In  the 
first  we  have  simply  an  affection  of 
.  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  but  in  the 
second  form  we  have  the  bronchia 
affected,  and  the  malady  assumes  the 
form  of  bronchitis.  The  respiration 
in  the  first  is  naturd,  the  other  is 
characterized .  by  distinct  wheezing, 
as  heard  by  the  stethoscope.  In  the 
former  the  exhibition  of  a  stimulant, 
such  as  warm  punch  at  night,  with 
camphor  mixture  and  tincture  opii, 
are  generally  sufficient  to  remove  the 
disease  ;  the  other  must  be  treated  as 
bronchitis.  We  are  next  indulged 
with  a  communication  from  the 
learned  editor,  Robert  J.  Kane  Esq., 
M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to 
the  Dublin  Apothecaries'  Company, 
&c.  On  the  Composition  of  the  Urine 
and  Blood  in  Diabetes  Mellilus,  and 
it  would  seem  from  his  experiments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  conducted 
with  great  skill,  that  there  is  the 
natural  quantity  of  urine  present; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profes- 
sor was  not  able  to  detect  any  sac- 
charine mutter  in  the  blood.  Mr. 
Porter  then  details  some  interesting 
cases  of  Aneurism,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Graves'  Observations 
on  Secretion,  and  the  Ultimate  StruC" 
ture  of  Glands.  This  is  a  highly 
interesting  paper,  and  will  be  read 
with  advantage  by  every  one.  We 
may  return  to  it  hereafter.  The  next 
article  is  entitled  Isomerism,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Professor 


Dumas  ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
an  able  paper  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Graves,  entitled  Observations 
on  Secretion,  and  the  Intimate  Struc^ 
ture  of  Glands,  The  last  original 
communication  is  headed,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Preparation  of  Soap 
Cerate,  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  We 
shall  notice  these  articles  as  early  as 
possible,  r«nd  in  the  mean  time  wish 
our  contemporary  every  success. 


Eon))on  JHttKtral  i^orutj). 

Monday,  April  I6th,  1832. 
Dr.  Walshman,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 


The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read,  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Shearly  detailed  some  cases  of 
cholera,  which  had  fallen  under  his 
care,  since  the  last  meeting ;  and  two 
c!t  which  had  proved  fat^  in  a  few 
hours.  The  wife  and  husband  had 
previously  been  in  good  health,  but 
resided  in  a  house  exposed  to  putrid 
animal  effluvia.  He  left  it  to  the 
Society  to  decide  whether  the  disease 
was  or  was  not  contagious. 

Dr.  Johnson  inquired  whether  the 
first  person  affected  had  contracted 
the  disease  by  contagion,  for  if  this 
could  not  be  proved  there  was  an  end 
to  the  idea  of  contagion  in  this  fa- 
mily. It  would  be  recollected  that  this 
family  were  exposed  to  the  same  local 
causes  and  epidemic  influence. 

Dr.  Ryan  requested  to  be  informed 
of  the  habits,  diet,  and  condition  of 
this  family. 

Mr.  Shearly  replied  that  the  dis- 
ease could  not  be  traced  to  a  conta- 
gious origin;  that  the  family  lived 
well,  and  were  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr.  Whiting  said,  that  he  had  used 
every  effort  in  his  jiower  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  cholera,  and  having 
seen  much  of  the  disease  in  the  Bo- 
rough, he  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
very  different  from  that  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  is,  that  the  disease 
was  contagious.    He  was  of  opinio] 
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that  diarrhcea  (diarrhcEa  with  sick- 
ness and  sptusms)  was  cholera,  and 
that  all  persons  so  affected  could  com- 
municating the  disease.  It  was  asked 
how  did  cholera  get  to  Paris  ?  He 
could  readily  explain,  hy  persons  af- 
fected with  diarrhoea  who  had  gone 
from  this  country  to  Paris  communi- 
cating the  disease.  In  this  way  could 
the  disease  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  disease  was 
generally  prevalent,  and  that  the  pro- 
fession had  done  great  mischief  by 
reporting  the  worst  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease only.  It  was  right  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  on  this  point ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  if  it  was  generally 
known  it  was  a  mild  disesise  in  its 
early  stage,  so  much  alarm  would  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Salmon  could  by  no  means 
agree  to  the  conclusions  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Whiting,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  totally  untenable.  From  all 
he  had  read  and  heard  of  cholera  it 
differed  in  every  particular  from  a 
contagious  disease.  He  remarked 
that  the  disease  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river 
(Thames),  and  though  there  was  in- 
cessant intercourse  between  the  people 
of  that  side  and  this,  the  disease  had 
scarcely  appeared  here.  He  was  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
pensaries in  London,  the  applicants  ge- 
nerally resided  in  unhealthy  districts, 
l)ut  there  was  no  cholera  amongst 
them.  Dr.  W.  had  alluded  to  Paris, 
but  his  arguments  were  quite  incon- 
clusive. Every  one  knew,  that  the 
Parisians,  rich  and  poor,  drank  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart  of  sour  wine  daily, 
that  until  lately  there  were  no  com- 
mon or  public  sewers  ;  and  besides 
there  was  no  proof  adduced  that  cho- 
lera had  been  imported  there  by  con- 
tagion. Mr.  S.  replied,  with  great 
ability,  to  every  one  of  Dr.  Whiting's 
positions,  and  in  our  opinion  com- 
pletely refuted  them. 

Mr.  Dendy  had  always  heard  Dr. 

Whiting  "^ith  great  pleasure,  but  he 

should  say,  with  due  deference,  he 

had  not  offered  a  single  proof  of  the 
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had  admitted  that  the  disease  hftd,  in 
the  first  instance,  originated  from 
local  causes ;  and  if  so,  why,  ib  the 
name  of  heaven,  should  it  not  do  so 
at  present.  He  had  seen  ten  or  twelve 
cases  of  the  disease,  and  was  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  it  was  not  con- 
tagious. Mr.  Dendy  continued  his 
arguments  with  that  pure  logical 
force  which  characterises  every  thing 
he  advances,  and  repeated  that  Dr, 
W.  had  not  adduced  a  single  fact  in 
proof  of  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  he  had 
heard  Dr.  Whiting  with  much  atten- 
tion and  pleasure,  and  certainly  his 
^guments  were  ingenious,  but  in  his 
opinion  by  no  means  tenable.  Though 
he  argued  that  diarrhoBa  was  a  pre- 
monitory stage  of  cholera,  he  eould 
not  admit  that  it  was  eontagious.  If 
the  malady  were  contagious,  the  me- 
dical men  must  communicate  it  in 
every  direction.  He,  and  many  others, 
had  visited  cholera  patients ;  he  pass- 
ed the  finger  into  the  mouth,  had  felt 
the  pulse,  and  examined  the  skin ; 
had  gone  from  patient  to  patient,  and 
proceeded  in  this  way  without  manual 
ablution,  had  returned  to  his  fa- 
mily; had  dined  with  them  without 
changing  his  dress,  or  usihg  mani- 
luvia,  dnd  yet  did  not  communicate 
the  disease.  If  Dr.  Whiting's  opinion 
prevailed,  the  Privy  Council  should 
issue  an  order  a^inst  the  practice  of 
-physic,  as  the  medical  men  must  be 
the  chief  sources  of  contiEigion. 

Mr.  Headland  remarked,  that  he 
had  heArd  Dr.  Whiting's  observations 
with  attention,  but  must  state,  that 
to  him  they  appeared  most  incon- 
clusive. The  disease  called  cholera 
resembled  none  of  the  contagious  ma- 
ladies/  If  the  disease  w^re  'eimta- 
gious  it  would  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  district ;  and  had  an  equal 
number  of  persons  been  .exposed  to 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  or 
psora,  much  more  would  be  affected 
than  in  cholera.  Mr.  H.  gave  nu- 
merous illustrations  in  support  of  his 
opinions,  all  which  evinced  that  close 
reasoniilg  which  always  distingoish^ss 
bis  obsemtions. 
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Dr.  Stewart  observed,  that  great 
stress  had  been  placed  by  the  conta- 
gionists  upoQ  a  single  instance  in 
which  cholem  appeared  to  hare  been 
communicated  by  contagion.  Now, 
upon  equal  grounds,  the  non-conta- 
gionista  Bhonld  be  allowed  the  like 
advantage  in  a  case  that  had  arisen 
qwradically,  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  ask  Dr.  Whiting,  whether  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  present  disease  had 
arisen  in  any  place  in  which  no  trace 
of  contagion  could  be  found.  He 
also  stated,  that  ,no  case  of  cholera 
had  occurred  at  the  Bloomsbury  or 
Northern  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Whiting  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Field  called  on  Mr.  Dendy  to 
state,  whether  a  case  he  had  narrated 
at  the  last  meeting  had  not  originat- 
ed from  moral  causes  ? 

Mr.  Dendy  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Mr.  Drysdale  then  related  a  case 
which  had  occurred  at  No.  5,  Water- 
loo Place,  Newington,  in  which  no 
trace  of  contagion  existed,  and  in 
which  no  other  person  was  affected. 
He  and  his  assistant  only  had  at- 
tended. 

Dr.  Whiting  observed,  that  Mr. 
Wagstaff  had  informed  him,  a  fellow- 
labourer  who  attended  deceased  had 
taken  die  disease;  but  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  doubt  whedier  Dr. 
W.  alluded  to  Mr.Drysdale's  patient. 

Dr.  Blicke  called  on  Dr.  Whiting 
to  explain  the  (act  of  diolera  appear- 
ing in  an  army  in  India  and  disap- 
pearing  so  soon  as  the  general  order- 
ed a  retrograde  march. — ^Adjourned. 


Jpril   Uth. 


Da.  Leonard  Stewart  in  the  Chair, 


Mb.  Marshall  proposed  that  the 
Society  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  cholera.  He  said  that  he 
would  himself  give  five  guineas  if  the 
Society  would  add  fifteei). 


The  President  observed  that  such  a 
proposition  should  be  first  submitted 
to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Gregory  remarked,  that  Dr, 
Johnson  had  stated  in  some  one  of  the 
papers,  some  time  ago,  that  he  thought 
the  variations  of  temperature  would 
prevent  the  spread  of  .cholera  in  this 
country.  He  inquired  if  Dr.  J.  had 
had  reason  to  change  his  opinion  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  wished  Dr.  Gregory 
had  not  trusted  to  his  memory,  but 
had  stated  facts.  He  had  said,  that 
if  the  disease  arrived  in  this  country, 
from  the  variations  of  temperature, 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  people,  their  habits,  man- 
ners, &c.  it  would  be  either  divested 
of  its  violence,  or  not  spread  to  the 
extent  it  had  done  in  other  countries- 
He  bad  said  this  seven  months  ago, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of 
all  present,  whether  bis  assertion  had 
not  been  verified  ? 

Dr.  Gregory  thought  the  warmth 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  was  quite  un- 
necessary. .  He  was  merely  desirous 
of  learning  whether  Dr.  J.  had  had 
reason  to  modify  or  alter  any  of  his 
opinions;  as  he  had  not,  he  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  compare 
them. 

Dr.  (Granville  thought  there  was 
nothing  more  amusing  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mister  Inspector  Gregory 
had  commenced  the  discussion.  He 
thought  at  first,  that  he  was  going 
either  to  disprove  or  confirm  a  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Johnson's ;  but  now  he 
informed  the  Society,  that  he  intended 
to  look  back  to,  and  compare  them. 
He  had  never  heard  any  opinions, 
given  in  anticipation,  so  fully  borne 
put  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Greenwood  had  observed  that 
the  non-contagionists  were  extremely 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  discussion. 
A  number  of  facts  had  occurred  in 
this  country  so  convincing,  that  he 
thought  they  would  shake  even  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion.  Dr.  J.  had  stated 
in  this  Society,  that  the  cholera  in 
Guy's  had  a  local  origin  :  he  went  to 
see  it,  and  he  could  trace  every  case 
to  contagion.    The  steward  had  iu- 
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formed  him  that  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Owen  Maly,  had  heen  fonnd  wan- 
dering about  inside  the  gate  of  the 
hospital,  and  had  been  taken  in  soon 
after  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease^ 
sent  to  the  Petersham  or  Chelsea  Ward, 
where  he  died:  the  matron  of  the  ward 
confirmed  this  statement.  Charlotte 
Sherlock,  a  nurse  attending  on  cholera 
patients,  was  taken  ill ;  but  is  now 
convalescent.  In  Cornelius's  Ward 
a  nurse  had  died;  her  name  was 
either  Anne  or  Elizabeth  Powell :  she 
was  a  night  nurse,  on  board  wages, 
and  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  day,  and 
this  woman  was  taken  suddenly  with 
vomiting  and  purging  on  her  return 
from  one  of  her  peregrinations.  The 
nurse  who  succeeded  her,  slept  in  her 
bed  ten  days  after,  was  seized,  but 
recovered.  A  night  nurse  of  Laza- 
rus's  Ward,  after  a  visit  to  the  in- 
fected parish  of  Bermondsey  for  a 
week,  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  He 
asked  if  any  rational  man  could  deny 
that  these  women  caught  the  disease 
in  the  cholera  districts?  •  He  then 
alluded  to  the  disease  in  Paris,  and 
said  that  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty 
was  changing,  and  that  they  now 
thought  it  an  epidemic  propagated  by 
the  laws  of  contagion.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  its  want  of  fatality  in 
London  was  owing  to  the  excellent 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stant sequestration  of  the  sick  in 
hospitals. 

Dr.  Granville  inquired  who  at- 
tended the  patients  during  the  day, 
while  the  night  nurses  were  getting 
drunk,  previous  to  their  catchmg  the 
disease  ? 

Mr.  Greenwood  said,  that  Dr. 
Granville  knew  how  to  manage  a 
debate  very  well ;  he  could  manage 
to  find  out  a  flaw  in  anything.  He  had 
thought  it  suihcient  to  attend  to  the 
general  bearings  of  the  case ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  all  the  minute 
particulars.  4 

Mr.  Chinnock  would  rather  de- 
fend on  the  statements  of  Drs.  John- 

n  and  Bright,  than  on  that  of  the 
rard  or  matrons. 


Mr.  Greenwood  had  only  obtained 
facts  from  the  nurses,  not  their  opi- 
nions. 

Dr.  Grilkresthad  inquired  of  the  medi- 
cal men  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's, 
and  they  had  never  been  able  to  trace 
contagion.  The  first  person  affected 
in  Guy's  was  a  nurse,  who  had  not 
been  out  of  the  hospital.  A  docu- 
ment similar  to  that  which  had  issued 
from  the  Hotel-Dieu,  had  been  put 
forth  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  Hospice  St.  Louis,  and  they 
stated  the  reason  why  it  had  not 
appeared  previously  was,  because 
they  had  not  had  not  had  cases  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  G.  Burnett  inquired  if  any  of 
the  medical  officers  of  St.  Giles's 
were  present,  otherwise  he  would 
narrate  some  cases  which  he  had 
witnessed. 

Dr.  Gregory  had  seen  all  the  cases 
in  St.  Gileses,  and  would  be  able  to 
act  as  a  check  on  Mr.  Burnett. 

Mr.  Burnett  then  alluded  to  the 
cases  of  two  nurses  in  the  hospital. 
They  were  taken  as  nurses  when  in 
perfect  health ;  they  were  not  allowed 
to  go  out,  but  received  double  pay. 
One  was  taken  ill,  and  died ;  another 
was  seized  at  half-past  four  yesterday 
morning,  and  died  at  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon.  They  were  quite 
healthy  previous  to  this  attack  of  the 
disease,  which  they  took  while  attend- 
ing on  patients.  Whether  they 
caught  it  from  them  or  not,  he  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  Society.  These 
foots  were  learnt  by  Mr.  B.  in  the 
hospital.  He  thought  that  if  we 
could  trace  the  disease  from  a  patient 
to  a  healthy  individual,  it  would  esta- 
blish the  point  he  was  contending 
for. 

Dr.  Gregory  observed  that  three 
nurses  were  attacked  ;  the  ''rst  reco- 
vered, the  second  died  yesterday,  and 
the  third  is  still  very  ill. 

Mr.  King  inquired  if  the  learned 
professor  approved  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations, as  he  had  said  that  cholera 
could  only  be  caught  by  healthy 
persons  going  into  infected  districts  ? 

Pr.  BUcke  inquired  how  the  douUe 
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pay  of  the  nurses  was  expended?  He 
was  also  desirous  of  learning  the 
treatment. 

Mr.  Burnett  said  that  they  were 
prevented  from  committing  excesses. 
He  did  not  like  to  detail  the  treat- 
ment, as  he  did  not  bring  them  for- 
ward to  illustrate  the  treatment^  but 
the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

Dr.  Blicke  thought  that  the  nurses 
were  very  liable  to  excess,  in  spite  of 
the  attention  of  their  superiors,  not 
in  drinking,  but  in  eating,  which  he 
thought  more  injurious.  There  was 
an  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, with  which  he  fully  agreed.  He 
had  said  "  if,"  mark,  "  i-p  we  could 
trace  the  disease  from  a  patient  to  a 
healthy  individual,  it  would  establish 
the  point  he  was  contending  for," 
Doubtless  if  it  could  be  proved,  then 
we  should  all  agree ;  but  Dr.  B.  be- 
lieved that  it  could  not  be  proved. 
He  had  been  with  the  army  in  India ; 
it  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  being 
marched  seven  or  eight  miles,  the 
cholera  appeared  amongst  them,  and 
by  the  time  seven  or  eight  more  miles 
were  passed,  they  began  to  die.  The 
order ;  for  counter-march  was  given, 
and  they  returned  with  all  their  sick ; 
these  died,  but  no  more  cases  occurred. 
They  again  took  the  same  road,  and 
again  the  disease  shewed  itself.  It 
was  finally  avoided  by  a  cirouitous 
route.  Such  facts  as  these  must  be 
disproved  ere  the  doctrine  of  contar 
gion  was  established.  If  the  clothes 
of  a  small -pox  patient  are  carried  to 
a  hundred  children  unprotected, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  will 
get  the  disease.  Is  it  so  with  the 
cholera  ? 

Dr.  Webster  did  not  think  the 
cases  adduced  by  Mr.  Burnett  proved 
contagion,  as  the  individuals  were  all 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  con- 
sequently exposed  to  the  causes  which 
produced  the  disease  in  the  patients 
which  were  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Gregory  thought  that  the  non- 
contagionists  were  very  hard  to  con- 
vince. If  poor,  squalid  persons  were 
brought  forward  as  proofe  of  the  dis- 
ease^ it  was  starvation;  if  people  who 


had  been  enjoying  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  they  had  fed  to  excess. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  heard  medical  men 
praised  for  their  courage  and  self- 
devotion  in  venturing  to  treat  this 
disease.  He  was  asked  if  one  half 
the  profession  had  not  fallen  victims 
to  it  ?  He  was  asked  for  their  names, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  came 
from  France  to  see  this  contagious 
disease,  and  had  never  returned  to 
their  own  country  He  believed  that 
the  contagionists  had  hitherto  kept 
this  mass  of  evidence  to  themselves  ; 
and  he  hoped  they  would  be  induced 
to  bring  it  forward,  or  they  would  not 
do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Grreenwood  rose  to  answer,  but 
such  confusion,  noise,  cries  of  various 
kinds,  and  we  might  ahnost  say  cat- 
calls, were  put  in  action ;  one  person 
in  particular,  who  sat  near  us,  making 
so  tremendous  a  noise,  that  Mr. 
Q,  was  obliged  to  sit  down  without 
halving  been  heard.  We  are  non- 
contagionists  to  the  back-bone,  and 
therefore  our  motives  cannot  be  mis- 
interpreted in  what  we  are  about  to 
say.  Mr.  Chinnock  observed,  that 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
no  one  should  speak  more  than  twice ; 
but  we  would  ask,  is  it  fair,  when  the 
non-contagionists  are  29  in  30,  to 
insist  on  such  a  rule,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  it  the  contagionists  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  address  one  to 
every  ten  speeches  of  their  opponents? 
Howcan  they  answer  the^remarks  and 
inuendoes  continually  thrown  out 
against  them,  if  they  are  not  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  reply?  We  must 
repeat,  the  conduct  of  the  Society 
was,  on  this  occasion,  by  no  means 
creditable. 

'  Dr.  Wh3rte  supported  Dr.  Blicke 
in  his  statement  relative  to  the  army 
in  India.  There  were  two  regiments 
on  the  road,  one  of  which  suffi^red 
severely  from  cholera,  while  the  other 
escaped  by  choosing  different  camp- 
ing stations  from  those  of  the  first 
regiment. 

Dr.  Ferguson  observed  that  the 
mortality  was  increased  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  cholera  was. 
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Mr.  Hunt  observed  that  if  the  dis- 
ease were  pestilential,  the  average 
mortality  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Marshall  inquired  if  Mr. 
Greenwood  had  taken  pains  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  nurses  to  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  to  learn  whether  they 
had  been  in  those  parts  of  the  parish 
where  the  cholera  was?  Mr.  M. 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  contagion  in  any  disease. 
He  then  displayed  at  great  length, 
and  in  a  most  eloquent  manner,  the 
horrible  effects  which  a  belief  in  con* 
tagion  was  capable  of  producing,  and 
urged  the  Society  to  pause  ere  it  sub<r 
scribed  to  such  a  doctrine. 

[We  refrain  only  from  giving  his 
remarks,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  to  paper  the  eloquent  and 
impressive  manner  of  the  orator ;  his 
pious  and  beautiful  discourse  must 
have  carried  immediate  conviction. 
While  alluding  to  the  beneficence  of 
the  Creator,  he  perceived  one  of  his 
audience  smiling,  and  immediately 
indignantly  asked,  Am  I  laughed  at 
for  this  allusion  ?  The  whole  Society 
assured  him  to  the  contrary,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  he  would  continue.] 

He  then  gave  the  autopsies  found 
on  examining  a  man  on  board  the 
Dover. 

Mr.  King  then  made  some  remarks 
on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
disease,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  the  members  rapidly  retired, 
so  that  when  the  time  at  length  ar- 
rived for  Mr.  Burnett  to  answer  his 
querist,  but  few  remained.  In  con-* 
sequence  Mr.  B.,  after  complaining 
that  he  had  been  asked  several  ques- 
tions, and  no  opportunity  afforded 
him  to  reply  until  too  late  in  the 
evening,  declined  saying  any  thing 
further. 

[The  Society  meet  fbr  the  last  time 
this  session,  this  day  (April  14th) 
fortnight.] 


DEFENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  f5REEN*8 
WAR  WITH  THE  PRESS. 

Tq  thf  EdUort  of  the  London  3tedical  and 
Surgical  Journal 

Gbntleuen, 
In  venturing  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Green,  in  reply  to 
an  article  \Khich  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  your  Journal*  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  publication  by  you  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  by  Mr.  Green,  I  feel 
by  no  means  confident  that  this  ap? 
peal  to  your  justice  will  be  produc- 
tive of  any  useful  result ;  judging  of 
you  by  the  article  in  question,  I  fear 
the  case  would  be  hopeless ;  but  as  I 
am  well  aware  men,  under  pressure  of 
circumstances,-  are  apt  to  be  guilty 
pf  things  which  were  they  uncon« 
strained  they  would  entirely  shrink 
from,  I  am  willing  for  once  to  risk 
the  trouble,  the  putting  together  of 
this  reply  will  cost  me,  and  to  try 
what  sort  of  stuff  your  mind  is  really 
nlade  of.  If  a  love  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice be  any  part  of  vour  character,  you 
will  publish  this  letter  in  your  next 
number;  if  not,  you  willsuppressit,  and 
you  will  in  that  case  drive  me  to  seek  for 
redress  for  Mr.  Green  in  some  publi- 
siction  under  the  direction  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  son^e  more  consistent 
notions  of  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  "  the  majestic  course  of  a  free 
press." 

If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in 
your  observations  about  Mr.  Green« 
if  any  definite  understanding  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  eight  and,  half 
columns  of  words  which  compose 
them,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  complaint  on.  your  part,  that  Mr. 
Green  is  desirous  to  suppress  any 
unauthorized  publication  in  your  Jour- 
nalof  notes  'surreptitiously  taken  of 
lectures  delivered  by  him  at  King's 
College,  liondpn ;  a^d  that  in  pursuance 
of  such  desire,  he,  after  you  had  ceased 
for  some  time  to  carry  on  such  pub** 
licat]on»  through  his  solicitors,  caused 
you  to  be  infiMrmed  that  any  future 
pubUcation  on  your  part  of  notes  of 
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his  lectures  woiild  be  followed  by  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an  injunction,  to  refttrain  you  from 
such  unauthorized  proceeding.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Green 
you  call  *'  strangeness  and  wayward- 
ness of  temper ;"  a  memorable  lesson 
of  moral  instruction,  such  as  it  may 
be  useful  for  Uie  rising  generation  to 
contemplate.  So  because  Mr.  Green 
does  not  choose  to  allow  hiipiroperty  to 
be  invaded  in  silence,  because  he  does 
not  choose  to  fether  all  the  errors  and 
blunders  that  your  Journal  puts  in  his 
mouth,  his  temper  is  Strange  and 
wayward;  and  because  he  desires 
you  to  abstain  from  such  a  course, 
and  from  injuring  his  reputation  by 
such  means,  his  conduct  is  said  td 
present  a  memorable  lesson  of  moral 
instruction!  Really  this  is  a  great 
discovery  on  your  part.  The  world, 
in  general,  unless  enlightened  by 
you,  would  be  apt  to  reverse  the 
charge,  and  to  imagine  that  the  way- 
ward temper  was  yours,  and  the 
moral  lesson  (if  any)  afforded  by  yo{i, 
who,  disregarding  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice  and  honesty,  persisted  in  a  most 
unjustifiable  invasion  of  another's 
rights,  and  forgetting  what  was  due 
from  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentler- 
man,  have,  by  surreptitious  means, 
availed  yourself  of  the  learning  and 
talent  of  a  member  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, in  open  opposition  to  his  ex«> 
press  desire,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing your  own  interests. 

Surely  you  cannot  seriously  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  rights  Mr.  Green 
claims,  or  if  you  did,  you  could  not 
but  feel  he  had  good  and  substantial 
cause  of  complaint  against  ^ou,  nor 
could  you  doubt  what  conduct  a  gen- 
lieman  in  such  a  case  ought  to  pur- 
sue. By  what  obliquity  of  reason  is 
it  then  that  you  overlooked  it  ?  And 
givingyou  credit  for  these  correct  feel- 
ings, what  has  induced  you  to  in- 
dulge in  that  strain  of  Bobadil  swag- 
gering ,wfaich  is  the  grand  character- 
istic of  the  article  in  question  ?  Did 
you  hope  by  such  means  to  deter  Mr. 
Green  from  seeking  protection  against 
your  most  unju«ti&hle  invwon  of  iik 


property,  or  could  you  so  far  deceive 
yourself  as  for  one  moment  to  suppose 
the  public  could  be  misled  in  their 
judgpnent  by  the  loud  and  confident 
boasting  of  your  own  acuteness,  or 
your  vehement  reiterations  of  your  full 
resolve  to  persist  in  a  course  which 
they  and  you  must  know  and  feel  to 
be  one  of  unqualified  injustice  and 
robbery. 

Reflect  a  little,  and  then  determine 
how  feu:  your  interests  or  your  cha- 
racter can  be  served  by  a  course  of 
conduct  like  this.  I  hope  better  things 
of  you,  and  trust  yet  to  live  to  sea 
you  retract  every  word  of  that  vain 
and  idle  boasting,  the  more  vain  and 
the  more  idle  because,  I  doubt  not, 
after  all  you  will  continue  **  to  punish 
Mr.  Green  with  a  sentence  of  eternal 
oblivion,,  as  one  of  those  who  are- 
jealous  of  that  publicity,''  you  can 
give  his  lectures  in  your  Journal,  and 
to  imitate  that  very  wise  and  prudent 
forbearance  you  have  latterly  observed 
in  regard  to  that  gentleman  and  liia 
lectures* 

This  forbearance  you  would  have 
us  believe  arises  from  a  kind  con-* 
sideraiion  of  Mr.  Green's  prejudices 
against  a  publication  of  his  lectures 
in  your  Journal ;  but  be  not  deceived, 
the  public  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  put 
it  down  to  its  correct  motive — a  fear  of 
the  consequences,  and  laugh  at  your 
impudent-  assumption  of  dignified 
moderation  toward  Mr.  Green.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  but  pru- 
dent on  your  part,  and  certainly  far 
more  honest,  to  have  avowed  thLs 
legitimate  fear,  rather  than  have  en* 
deavoured  to  hide  it  under  an  arrogant 
assumption  of  your  own  importance 
as  public  journalists.  For  however 
much  you  may  appear  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Green  desires  his  lectures 
to  be  published  by  you,  because  the 
letter  of  his  solicitors  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  addressed  to  you  rather 
late  in  the  a£Pair,  the  public  will  not 
be  taken  in  by  such  appearance,  nor 
can  I  believe  that  you  will  persist 
yourself  to  be  deceived  by  them.  You 
must  know  and  feel  that  not  only  Mr. 
Green,  but  eveiy  other  lecturer,  is 
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very  little  Bolicitous  of  that  honor 
which,  by  way  of  "punishment"  for  a 
'•  hypocritical  jealousy"  of  publica- 
tion, you  propose  to  withhold,  and  in 
this  view  of  the  case  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  wonder  how  you  ventured 
to  issue  a  threat  so  utterly  impotent 
of  injury  to  all  and  every  person  but 
yourself. 

Here  I  leave  you  to  your  reflec- 
tions; I  envy  them  not,  but  I  will 
hope  my  letter  may  carry  a  lesson  of 
moral  instruction  to  you,  which  you 
will  do  well  never  to  forget. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

One  of  Mb.  Green's  Pupils. 

King's  College,  11th  April,  1832. 

f  We  insert  this  precious  document, 
and  offer  a  few  editoral,  comments 
upon  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  cause 
Mr.  Green  to  exclaim,  "  O,  save 
me  from  my  friends."  He  has  to 
thank  his  indiscreet  friend  for  oar 
present  remarks,  which,  perchanc^^ 
may  excite  the  ire  of  the  latter  some- 
what more  than  our  last.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Green  we  insert  this  letter,  as 
otherwise  we  should  not  enter  into  a 
dispute  with  an  anonymous  writer. 
—Eds.] 


E.  B.  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  WEST  ON 
MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 
Absence  from  home  deprived  me  of 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  West's 
answer  to  my  remarks  until  this  day, 
or  I  should  have  replied  to  it  in  your 
succeeding  number,  knowing  that  a 
controversy  is  tedious  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  intervals  separating 
its  different  parts. 

Mr.  W.  first  accuses  me  of  alto- 
gether  deprecating  the  promulgation 
of  new  theories,  and  then,  quoting 
my  own  words,  mentions  the  class  of 
theories  to  which  I  objected.  Whether 
Mr.   West's  theory  belongs  to  this 

\ss,  I  leave  him  and  the  public  to  de« 


termine.  The  truth  of  a  theory  is  not 
"mere  matter  of  opinion,"  but  demon- 
strable in  proportion  to  the  degree  and 
kind  of  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  it.  Sir  C.  Bell's  theories  on  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  are  not  mere 
matters  of  opinion;  neither  is  that 
affirming  the  existence  of  the  gastric 
juice  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  I 
am  aware  there  are  people  who  have 
doubts  on  these  subjects;  there  are 
persons  who  doubt  the  contagious 
nature  c^f  the  plague  ;  nay,  who  even 
doubt  their  own  existence;  so  that 
if  every  thing  upon  which  doubts  are 
entertained,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  then  have  we 
no  matters  of  certainty,  and  conse- 
quently no  solid  basis  for  reasoning. 

I  did  not,  as  Mr.  W.  asserts,  pay 
your  Journal  the  rather  curious  com- 
pliment of  saying,  *  *  that  its  cAi^  value 
will  consist  in  checking  the  growth  " 
of  fanciful  theories.  I  merely  stated, 
that  its  probable  operation,  in  that 
respect,  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
the  gratification  with  which  I  hailed 
its  appearance.  And  surely  to  pro- 
mote one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
philosophy  that  immortalized  the  name 
of  Bacon,  can  be  no  very  unworthy 
employment  for  the  periodical  press. 

I  did  not  say,  **  that  the  governance 
of  the  nerves  was  a  stimulating  in- 
fluence, without  which  muscles  had 
no  contractile  power. " 

Mr.  W.  in  this  and  other  parts  of 
his  papers  confounds  volition  with 
muscular  contraction.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  beg  to  refer  him  to  my  quotation 
frcMn  Sir  C.  Bell,  also  to  Sir  C.  Bell's 
section  on  the  "Nervous  Circle,  "  in 
his  last  work  On  the  Nerves.  In  this 
section,  SirC.  Bell  shews  that  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  not  propagated  from 
the  extremities  of  the  sentient  nerves 
towards  the  brain,  hut  from  the  brain 
to  the  extremities  of  the  motor  nerves. 
In  the  passage  alluded  to,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  upon  tlie  nerve  is 
called  the  governing  or  regulating  in- 
fluence, and  that  of  the  nerve  upon 
the  muscle,  the  vis  insita.  There  is  a 
manifest  difference  between  govern- 
ance and  the  power  governed,  a  differ- 
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ehce  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
subject.  The  governor  of  a  state  is 
not  the  power  of  the  state,  neither  is 
the  governor  of  a  steam-engine  the 
power  of  the  engine,  they  are  merely 
the  regulators  of  the  power;  and  if  the 
powers  of  either  were  to  act  without 
the  regulating  influence  of  their  re- 
spective governors,  the  state  or  engine 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  falling 
into  "  partial  or  general  convul- 
sions." 

I  did  not  say  that  the  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  stiffened  corpse  was 
"  merely  the  stiffening  which  all  bo- 
dies undergo  on  cooling."  I  said, 
that  the  tonic  contraction  was  merely 
that  which  all  bodies  undergo  on  cool* 
ing,  using  the  adjective  tonic,  simply 
because  it  is  that  commonly  employed, 
and  now  nsed  by  Mr.  W.  But  it 
would,  in  my  view,  be  as  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  cooling  of  a  piece  of  iron 
as  to  that  of  a  human  body.  I  should 
not  have  thought  this  distinction  worth 
notice,  excepting  that  although  all 
bodies  contract  on  coolings  and  I  be- 
lieve, become  stiffer  by  contraction, 
they  may  still  be  far  from  being  stiff. 
Mr.  Grainger's  definition  explains  no- 
thing. Mr.  W.  asks  why  the  stiffen- 
ing does  not  continue  as  long  as  the 
body  remains  cold,  or  until  it  is  actu- 
ally decomposed?  and  why  it  does 
not  take  place  under  all  circum- 
stances }  I  answer,  that  the  stiffness 
does  continue  until  the  structure  of 
the  muscle  becomes  changed,  which 
happens  long  before,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  decom- 
posed, as  any  one  can  testify  who 
has  had  any  experience  in  the  dis- 
secting room,  or  what  is  perhaps  more 
agreeable,  observed  in  the  dining  room 
the  difference  between  a  fresh  killed 
leg  of  mutton  and  one  that  has  hung 
a  week  or  two.  As  to  the  second 
query,  if  Mr.  W.  will  point  out  under 
what  circumstances  contraction  does 
not  happen  to  a  cooling  body,  per- 
haps I  may  be  able  to  explain  the 
cause. 

Mr.  W.  **  does  not  deny  that  a  pa- 
ralysed muscle  is  always  relaxed/' 
*'  but  says  it  is  so  because  it  is  perma^ 


nendy  condemned  to  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  nerves." 

That  is,  when  the  power  thtkt  pre- 
vents a  muscle  from  contracting  is 
withdrawn,  the  musde  becomes  per- 
manently related,  Mr.  W.  refers  me 
to  an  experiment  of  Dr.  C.  Henry's 
to  shew  that  isolation  from  the  brain 
does  not  deprive  a  nerve  of  its  pro- 
perties. Some  of  its  properties  un- 
doubtedly remain ;  but  as  Sir  C.  Bell 
justly  observes,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  vital  properties  of  a  nerve, 
and  its  property  merely  as  a  wet  cord 
in  conducting  electric  fluid.  A  nerve, 
when  disconnected  from  the  brain, 
may  be  made  to  obey  certain  stimuli, 
but  the  effect  is  to  cause  the  muscles 
to  which  the  nerve  is  suppHed  to  con- 
tract. Even  this  property  was  de- 
stroyed by  Dr.  C.  Henry  by  the  ap- 
plication of  narcotic  poisons  to  the 
muscular  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
but  the  muscles  remained  relaxed. 

I  did  not  say,  that  although  it 
should  be  demonstrated,  and  proved 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  W. 
"  had  hit  upon  the  contrivance  had 
recourse  to  by  nature,  I  would  not 
he^tate  to  say  that  she  had  made  a 
clumsy  piece  of  business  of  it . "  When 
we  express  our  admiration  of  any  of 
the  works  of  nature,  we  are  influenc- 
ed by  our  perception  of  their  beauty 
and  symmetry,  or  the  exact  adaptation 
of  their  various  parts  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. Upon  these  principles  Mr. 
W.  in  his  first  paper  indulges  in  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  phenomena  by  which 
muscular  contractility  was  effected. 
In  my  reply,  I  expressed  an  opposite 
opinion,  viz. — that  if  nature  had  em- 
ployed such  a  contrivance  she  would 
not  have  displayed  her  usual  skill,  in- 
ferring, of  coui^e,  the  improbability 
of  her  deviating  in  this  particular  in- 
stance from  the  perfection  displayed 
in  all  her  other  works. 

I  believe  all  the  points  referred  to 
in  Mr.  West's  replication  are  now 
answered;  were  all  his  observations 
to  be  remarked  upon,  he  might  more 
justly  complain  of  the  length  of  thif 
letter  than  of  the  last,  which  was  littU 
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more  than  half  the  length  of  that 
which  it  replied  to»  and  barely  thd 
length  of  that  containing  the  com- 
plaint. Mr.  W.  greatly  undenraluea 
my  opinion  of  his  importance.  Had 
I  really  thought  him  an  **  insignificant 
reptile,"  I  certainly  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  writing  what  he 
terms,  a  care/e^Wy  severe  and  sarcastic 
letter  in  reply  to  him,  neither  should  I 
have  thought  of  crushing  him  en  paS" 
eant,  but  should  have  dismissed  him 
as  compassionately  as  my  Uncle  Toby 
did  the  overgrown  fly. 

E.B. 

[Should  Mr.  West  feel  desirous  to 
reply  to  this  letter,  we  shall  feel  much 
pleasure  in  inserting  his  remarks,  but 
with  them  this  controversy  must  close, 
as  we  cannot  continue  to  devote  our 
pages  to  this  discussion. — Eds.] 


ISULOOIUM  ON  MB.  MOROAN'SLECTiritES. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgicai  JoumaL 

Gbntlemen, 
Before  I  read  the  last  number  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  I  was  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  any 
objection  to  the  publication  of  the 
opinions  he  delivers  in  either  his 
clinical  or  surgical  lectures ;  and  not 
questioning  the  veracity  of  your 
friends  at  Guy's  Hospital,  allow  me 
to  state,  there  are  still  many  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  me  to  be 
sceptical  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Morgan  lectures  before  a  nu- 
merous class;  the  opinions  he  has 
formed,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  the  doctrine  thereupon 
established,  he  intends  to  be  their 
guide  in  practicing  their  profession. 
I  think  Mr.  Morgan  has  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  so 
well  assured  of  the  sterling  merit  of 
his*  opinions,  as  to  exhibit  no  puerile 
timidity  at  seeing  those  opinions  In 
print.  If,  however,  any  peculiar  ce- 
rebral development  (a  le  Gall  et 
Spurzheim)  persuade  him  to  think 
otherwise,  he  riioold  consider  that 


hts  situation,  in  a  great  public  instio 
ttttion,  deprives  him  of  the  power  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  his  opinions 
so  long  as  he  delivers  them. 

The  lectures  of  every  public  teacher 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  pupils  prO'^ 
perty  (purchased,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
in  many  instances,  at  too  high  a 
premium),  and,  consequently,  he  may 
dispose  of  them  to  answer  a  general 
good,  or  particulair  useful  purpose. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  I  enclose 
extracts  from  Mi".  Morgan's  lectures 
on  ophthalmic  surgery,  which  I  hop^ 
he  will  recognise  as  genuine,  as  it  ii^ 
my  object  to  do  him  every  possible 
justice. 

Moreover,  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture demands  particular  attention, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  surgeons 
paid  no  attention  to  ophthalmic  dis- 
eases till  within  the  last  very  few 
years.  The  organ  of  vision  (as  if  it 
constituted  no  part  of  the  human 
body)  and  the  diseases  aflfecting  it, 
were  almost  ejccluded  from  surgical 
enquiry,  and  they  were,  consequently, 
very  little  understood,  if  not  alto- 
gether neglected.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprizing  that  "successive  Mlures,"* 
and  "  a  melancholy  story  of  lost  eyes,** 
should  be  the  result  of  unscientific 
practice,  and  remain  the  opprobrium 
chirurgicorum. 

But  the  progress  of  science  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  dissipated  the  mist 
which  enveloped  this  department  of 
the  profession.  I  think  it  may  be 
now  admitted,  that  diseases  affecting 
the  organ  of  vision,  differ  little  ot 
nothing  from  tliose  affecting  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that  they  may 
be  successfully  treated,  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  surgery. 

But  from  the  neglect  of  surgeons 
to  this  subject,  it  unfortanately  hap- 
pened there  was  room  left  for  another 
grade  in  the  profession  (already  too 
numerous.)  Such  neglect  committed 
the  treatment  of  these  delicate  struc- 
tures to  persons  denominated  occu- 
lists,  who  had  not  science  for  their 

*  See  Mr.  Guthrie's  lecture  in  your  lost 
munber. 
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guide,  and  whose  practice  consisted 
in  empiricism  and  imposition.  But 
from  the  great  value  justly  laid  on 
the  sense  of  sight,  even  a  promise  of 
cure,  which,  I  suppose,  they  are 
ready  to  hold  forth,  is  generally  pur- 
chased at  any  price ;  consequently  it 
has  heen,  and  stiU  continues,  a  lucra- 
tive business. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  cause 
of  science  and  humanity  demands* 
that  all  surgeons  should  endeavour  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  that  lecturers 
on  surgery,  more  especially  those  who 
have  paid  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  ophthalmic  diseases  (such  as 
Mr.  Morgan)  ought  to  cheerfully 
contribute  their  assistance  to  fill  up 
this  hiatus  in  the  profession,  which 
negligence  first' formed. 

If  they  acted  so,  oculism,  as  a  se- 
parate branch  of  the  profession,  would 
soon  cease  to  exist ;  it  would  give  up 
possession  of  the  place  it  so  long 
illegally  occupied.  Surgery  would 
assume  its  legitimate  and  extended 
power ;  and,  inasmuch,  as  diseases  of 
the  eye  are  induced  by  such  causes 
as  affect  other  parts,  that  they  com- 
pose a  part  of,  and  sympathize,  in 
health  and  disease,  with  the  whole 
human  body — it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  their  affections  should 
yield  to  the  same  rational  principles, 
which  are  generally  applicable. 

A  Pupil  of  St  Thomas's. 

Borough,  April  7,  1832. 

[The  extracts  alluded  to  in  this 
letter  will  be  found  in  the  lectures,  it 
beuig  inconsistent  with  our  arrange- 
ment to  prefix  this  communication. 
Eds.] 
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with  i:his  unpleasant  malady  into  thd 
Westminster  Hospital.  He  had  been 
the  round  of  nearly  all  the  London 
Hospitals,  had  been  cut  in  each,  but 
without  benefit.  On  examination, 
the  fistula  was  foimd  to  extend  very 
hig^  up,  so  high  that  the  finger  could 
but  just  touch  the  opening  into  the 
gut,  and  the  pulsation  of  an  artery 
in  the  neighbourhood  could  be  dis* 
tinguished.  These  circumstances  for* 
bade  operation  by  the  knife,  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  had  a  silver  pliable  tube 
made,  which  he  passed  up  the  fistula 
into  the  gut ;  a  bit  of  lead  wire  was 
drawn  through  with  great  difficulty 
into  the  rectum,  and  then  brought 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  gut.  The 
tube  being  then  removed,  the  wire 
was  twisted  tight,  which  gave,  of 
course,  Botne  pain,  strangulating  the 
part  of  the  gut  included  within  the 
ligature.  This  caused  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  and  the  wire  gra* 
dually  loosened  and  came  away,  the 
parts  thoroughly  healing  by  granula- 
tion. The  man  was  sent  out  of  the 
hospital  cured  in  about  six  weeks. 


FISTULA   IN   ANO. 

Mb.  Guthrie  mentions,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  surgery,  the  case  of  a  man, 
named  Carp^teTi  who  ww  admitted 


CHANGE  OF  AIB  IX  CONSUMPTION. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  profession 
in  this  country  have  considered  it  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  send 
their  consumptive  patients  to  a  more 
genial  climate  than  our  own .  Recent 
experience  has  led  the  faculty  to  be- 
leive  that  the  southern  coasts  of  En- 
gland afford  as  much  advantage  as  a 
residence  in  foreign  climes  ;  and 
warrants  the  physician,  saying,  with 
Yorick,  "alas!  my  dear  countrymen, 
where  are  you  going  ?"  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  Climate,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  dassic  and  able 
work  on  Change  of  Air,  have  maintain- 
ed, that  this  country  afifbrds  situa- 
tions in  which  there  is  little  variation 
of  temperature,  and  nearly  as  genial 
a  climate  as  can  be  found  in  France 
<»:  Italy.  We  observe  that  both  these 
writers  patronize  an  establishment  at 
Underdiff^,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  has 

been  prepared  by  a  retired  member  of 
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the  profession,  and  which  is  sheltered 
from  the  North  and  East  winds,  there- 
by peculiarly  calculated  for  consump- 
tive persons.  The  proprietor,  Mr. 
Whiskard,  being  a  member  of  the 
profession,  haspeculuu:  claims  upon 
the  faculty,  and  we  are  happy  to  ob- 
senre  Drs.  Babington,  Billing,  Clark, 
Conquest,  T.  Dayies,  Hodgkin,  and 
Johnson,  among  those  who  approve 
and  recommend  his  establishment. 


NECROLOOT. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  that  assiduous, 
zealous,  and  highly  talented  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Dill,  who  was  several  years 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital.  Dr.  Dill  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  a-  few  evenings  ago 
he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
for  the  investigation  of  cholera,  when 
he  appeared  in  perfect  health.  He 
was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  on 
Saturday  last,  the  14th  instant.  He 
was  a  humane,  benevolent,  and 
highly  scientific  physician,  who  ex- 
erted his  abilities  with  unwearied 
zeal,  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  patients  in  the  above  hospi- 
tal. By  his  individual  exertions  the 
funds  of  the  institution  were  greatly 
augmented ;  and  the  governors  of 
that  charity,  as  well  as  his  relations  and 
friends,  will  long  revere  his  memory. 
Posthumous  eulogy  was  seldom  be- 
stowed on  a  more  worthy  individual. 
In  him  was  united  every  virtue  which 
could  adorn  the  human  character. 
He  was  a  loving  parent,  an  affection- 
ate husband,  a  sincere  and  unalter- 
able friend.  In  all  the  relations  of 
society  he  was  a  most  honourable  and 
good  man;  his  moral  worth,  inflexible 
integrity,  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
rendering  him  esteemed  by  all,  and 
now  deeply  regretted  by  his  friends 
and  acquaintances. 


BOOKS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Uterine  Hamor* 
rhage,  in  connexion  with  Pregnancy  and 
Parturition.  By  John  T.  Ingleby,  M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Dispensary  and  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at 
the  School  of  Medicine,  Birmingham :  8vo. 
pp.  276.  One  Plate.  London,  1832.  Longman 
and  Co. 

A  work  evincing  considerable  research, 
much  obseryation,  and  talent 

The  Mother's  Medical  Guide,  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Diseases,  incident  to 
Children,  with  the  mode  of  treatment,  as  far 
as  can  be  pursued  with  safety,  independently 
of  a  professional  attendant.  By  the  late 
Robert  Bradford,  revised  and  improved 
by  H.  O.  Bradford,  M.R.C.S.  'Svo.  pp.  76. 
London,  1832.     Hatchard. 

The  medical  student  and  junior  practitioner, 
as  well  as  the  general  reader,  will  peruse  this 
little  work  with  advantage. 

Journal  Therapeutique,  Mars  30 ;  Journal 
Phrenoloque,  Tome'l;  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,  April ;  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  April ;  Bulletin  Des  Sci- 
ences Medicales,  Sept :  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  have 
not  been  received. 


NOTICES   TO   correspondents. 

Mr.  S. — The  communication  is  under  con- 
sideration :  we  request  a  continuation  of  the 
last 

A  Young  Student. — This  letter  is  vnritten 
too  hastily  for  publication. 

A  Pupil  of  the  Little  Windmill  Street 
School,  is  too  severe  on  his  Thespian  col- 
leagues. 

A  Pupil  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  com- 
plains of  the  transportation  of  morbid  speci- 
mens to  King's  College,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  arc  not  Hospital  Pupils,  while  no 
demonstration  is  given  to  those  who  have 
paid  dearly  as  Surgical  Pupils. 

Case  of  Sandiland. — Press  of  matter  has 
obliged  us  to  omit  the  letter  of  deceased, 
stating  that  he  had  laboured  under  diarrhoea 
for  several  days  previously  to  the  supervention 
of  cholera,  and  also  the  autopsy  of  the  wife 
of  this  person,  who  had  died  of  the  epidemic. 

All  unpaid  letters  and  parcels  are  refused 
by  the  Publishers. 

Those  residing  in  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis, or  in  the  country,  are  requested  to 
order  this  Journal  of  their  booksellers. 

Dr.  Seeds*  paper  is  left  at  the  Publishers. 

Mr.  Whitmore's  communication  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next 

ERRATA. 

For  '*  effusion,"  p.  355,  read  "  affusion/' 
The  name  of  Mr.  Shearman  was  misrepre- 
sented for  Mr.  Sleeman  in  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Dinoer  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
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BY  BARON  DUPUYTREN, 

PRINCIPAL  SURGEON  OF  THAT  HOSPITAL. 


Inflammatory t  Scrofulous,  and  Venereal 
^        Enlargements  of  the  Testicles, 

The  art  of  the  surgeon  does  not  consist  only 
in  cutting  away  those  parts  which  nature 
has  stricken  with  death,  but  also  to  preserve 
those  which  the  vulgar  practitioner  has  not 
hesitated  to  amputate.  How  many  unfortu- 
nates return  from  the  field  of  battle,  not 
worse  treated  by  unskilful  hands  than  by  cold 
iron.  We  could  cite  a  good  number  of  hos- 
pitals in  which  the  mania  for  operating  has 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  victims.  How 
many  surgeons,  for  example,  do  not  hesitate 
to  amputate  limbs  affected  with  white  swel- 
lings, or  tumours,  without  considering  whether 
the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  tubercles  or  of  other 
alterations.  Never  did  this  desire  to  operate 
appear  to  us  more  marked  than  in  enlarge- 
ments or  swellings  of  the  testicles.  We  must 
observe,  that  sadness,  chagrin,  and  melan- 
choly, have  conducted  many  to  the  tomb, 
who  submitted  to  this  cruel  operation.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  many  years,  M.  Dupuytren 
has  declined  to  operate  in  a  great  number 
of  these  cases,  having  referred  to  their  origin. 
Every  year  about  a  hundred  individuals, 
affected  with  enlargements  of  the  testicley, 
are  admitted  into  the  Hotel- Dieu,  and  mostly 
these  are  discharged  cured  without  any  sur- 
gical operation. 

Many  such  cases  are  now  in  the  wards. 
In  some,  the  enlargements  are  in  the  epidi- 
dyraia;  in  others,  the  body  of  the  testicle  is 
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affected;  and  in  more,  both  parts  are  dis- 
eased. In  these  cases  the  swelling  has  su- 
pervened on  blennorrhagia  in  three  cases, 
and  in  two  it  supervened  without  any  ure- 
thral discharge.  • 

It  is  about  two  months  since  one  of  these 
individuals,  aged  forty  years,  applied  for  ad- 
vice, in  consequence  of  a  tumour  which  occu- 
pied the  right  testicle.  The  organ  vras  six 
times  larger  than  its  natural  size ;  it  felt  hard, 
like  a  hydrocele ;  its  surface  was  unequal,  and 
it  presented  the  usual  appearances  of  scir- 
rhus ;  the  weight  of  it  was  considerable.  In- 
terrogated as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  replied,  that  he  ascribed  it  to  a  bruise 
of  the  organ.  In  a  great  number  of  these 
cases,  says  the  professor,  I  have  had  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  enlargement  of  the  tes- 
ticles is  produced  by  external  violence,  an- 
cient venereal  affections,  from  a  scrofulous  dis- 
position, or  from  internal  disease,  so  I  have 
formed  a  rule  never  to  perform  an  operation 
before  I  have  employed,  during  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  the  treatment  which  I  believe  ap- 
propriate for  the  affection.  The  first  account 
given  by  the  patient  .led  M.  Dupuytren  to 
suppose,  that  the  tumefaction  had  been  pro- 
duced by  external  violence,  and  he,  therefore, 
recommended  •  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
The  constitution  of  the  individual  did  not  in- 
dicate a  scrofulous  taint ;  accordingly  leechea 
and  emollient  cataplasms  were  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  the  tumour ;  a  warm  bath  and  a 
spare  diet  were  recommended :  these  means, 
however,  produced  no  benefit.  He  was  re- 
admitted into  the  hospital  Nov.  11,  and  on 
hearing  the  history  of  bis  case  he  was  thought 
to  labour  under  syphilis.  The  professor  pre- 
scribed sarsaparilla,  china,  and  guaiacum,  with 
pills  composed  of  deuto-chloride  of  mercury 
one-eighth  to  half  a  grain,  opium  half  a  grain, 
extract  guaiacum  two  grains.  Experience  has 
convinced  M.  Dupuytren,  that  these  frac- 
tional doses  act  much  better  than  those  that 
are  too  strong,  and  therefore  he  ordered  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  sublimate  daily,  which 
was  to  be  steadily  increased  to  half  a  grain, 
which  is  the  largest  quantity  he  exhibits. 
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Almost  always,  after  a  month  or  two,  a  cure 
is  effected  by  this  plan  ;  but  in  this  instance 
it  produced  no  benefit.  The  testicle  had 
increased  in  size  and  become  heavier ;  there 
was  lancinating  pain,  which  extended  aloifj^ 
the  spermatic  cord  to  the  kidneys.  Under 
such  circumstances  M.  Dupuytren  considered 
it  dangerous  to  delay  the  operation  any  longer. 
Ht  found,  on  cloae  examination,  that  there 
jru  hycLrocelei  which  he  held  to  be  sympto- 
matic'; biit  the  chief  disease  wM  disorg&nixa- 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself.  He 
did  not  consider  the  degenerescence  was  ad- 
vanced, as  the  patient  asserted  it  was  only 
.three  months  duration.  Had  it  existed  for 
a  year,  M.  Dupuytren  would  not  hesitate  to 
proclaim  that  the  testicle  would  be  found 
•oftened,  grey,  and,  in  a  word,  affected  with 
cerebriform  cancer. 

But  what  IB  the  best  mode  of  rtmoting  this 
4>rgaB  f  The  answer  is  caay;  by  an  operas 
tion  easily  and  speedily  performed.  We 
make  an  ineision,  commencing  at  the  inguinal 
ring  and  traversing  along  tha  anterior  part 
of  the  scrotum,  and  carried  infariorly  and 
posteriorly.  The  motives  for  this  practice 
muiC  be  explained.  The  testicle  alone  is 
leldom  affected  by  scirrhui ;  the  disease  ex- 
.  tends  to  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  incision  is  carried  to  the 
inguinal  canal;  the  incision  is  extended  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  remove  with  facility  the  tes- 
ticle and  its  appendages,  which  would  be 
affected  with  difficulty  if  the  opening  was 
only  extended  for  two  or  three  inches.  The 
ol^ect  of  the  posterior  incision  ia  also  readily 
comprehended ;  if  not  prolonged  to  this  part, 
the  integuments  of  the  scrotum  would  foim 
a  lac  in  which  put  would  accumulate. 

The  incision  having  been  completed,  the 
vessels  must  be  tied ;  spasm,  and  the  action 
of  the  air,  cause  them  to  retract,  and  there 
may  be  but  little  hsmorrhage.  The  testicle 
is  now  to  be  removed ;  it  Is  to  be  seised,  and 
the  scrotum  is  to  be  secured,  by  assistants, 
while  the  cord  is  dissected  out  If  any  vessel 
is  divided  it  must  be  tied,  because  the  effb- 
aion  of  blood  would  induce  infiltration,  in- 
Hammation,  and  abscess.  It  is  necessary  to 
remove  all  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  testicle,  the  cord,  the  membranes,  and  the 
cremaster  muscle.  We  examine  the  cord, 
and  if  sound  it  should  be  divided  above  the 
testicle ;  but  if  altered,  the  incision  should  be 
carried  beyond  the  diseased  part  if  possible. 

Divers  proceedings  are  employed  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  testicles  of  animals.  Some 
twist  the  cord  and  cut  it ;  others  distend  i^ 
and  cut  it  without  twisting.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  this  operation  is  very  painful, 
in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  animals, 
and  by  the  fiicillty  widi  which  they  diminish 
the  weight  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  true  that 
hamorrhage  is  arrested,  but  this  advantage 
would  not  justify  such  a  procteding  on  man. 
^A  Hormaqdy  the  Ut^dn  of  bwMI  wt 


bruised  between  two  sticks,  and  a  gangrene 
eflfects  the  separation  of  the  parts. 

The  ablation  of  the  human  testicles  is  ac* 
complished  by  two  methods.  A  simple  sec- 
tion will  occasion  hamorrhage,  because  the 
parts  .are  not  so  retractable  as  in  animals. 
A  general  ligature  placed  on  the  cord  'wUl 
include  the  vas  deferens,  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  nerves ;  but  this  plan  is  very  pun« 
taH,  and  should  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  t 
partial  ligature.  When  the  cord  is  divided, 
we  should  use  a  sponge,  or  ablution,  to  dis- 
cover the  bleeding  vessel ;  then  apply  a  tena- 
culum, and  tie  the  vessel  only.  The  same 
practice  muat  be  preferred  when  the  eord  is 
divided  down  to  the  inguinal  ring,  as  the 
retraction  of  the  cord  would  inevitably  give 
rise  to  internal  hsnnorrhage.  When  the 
bleeding  vessel  is  secured,  and  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  more  ligatures  than 
one,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought 
in  contact,  and  Union  by  the  first  intention 
induced.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
integuments  of  the  scrotum  have  a  power  of 
retractility  and  extensibility;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  pioperties  is,  Uiat  the  wound 
dilates,  and  its  edges  are  inverted,  the  skin 
on  each  side  only  being  in  contact  This 
disposition  is  a  great  obstacle  to  cicatrisation, 
and  it  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  insertion  of 
two  or  three  sutures.  This  proceeding  ex- 
pedites the  cure  and  prevents  hsemorrhage. 

Extirpations  of  the  testicles  are  very  rare 
at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  though  very  com- 
mon in  other  hospitals.  The  reason  has  been 
already-  explained.  Every  remedy  should 
be  first  employed,  and  the  result  of  this  im» 
portant  precept  is,  that  no  reputed  cancer 
of  the  testicle  is  extirpated,  until  it  is  first 
determined  whether  it  has  been  caused  by 
external  violence  inducing  inflammation,  by 
a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  disease.  Without 
this  indispensible  precaution,  the  patient  ia 
exposed,  sooner  or  later,  to  enlargement  of 
the  other  testicle.  The  following  case  is  aa 
illustration :— An  agriculturist,  aged  41,  la« 
boured  under  enlargement  of  the  left  testidt 
for  two  years :  he  had  laboured  under  syphi* 
lis.  The  size,  hardness,  and  lancinating  paioi 
left  no[doubt'but  the  disease  was  scirrhus.  Ah* 
lation  was  proposed,  accepted  by  the  patieat^ 
and  accomplished  by  Dr.  C.  The  eord  an4 
glands  in  die  groin  presented  no  alteration  i 
the  wound  cicatrised  by  the  first  intention, 
but  in  about  a  month  the  other  testicle  becamf 
affected.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  it,  and 
(eared  that  disease  had  extended  into  Ifa^ 
abdomen.  M.  Dupuytren  was  consulted. 
He  proposed  to  try  the  method  mentioned 
above,  before  the  operation  was  performed, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  a  complete  cart 
was  effected. 

In  1837  a  man  entered  the  Hotel-Dieit« 
with  considerable  enlargement  of  the  left 
testicle.  There  were  lancinating  pains,  ex- 
tending along  the  cords  to  the  groins  asA 
Jcidatysi  tbt  patitBt  wm  ?«f7  auich 
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dated.  There  wu  no  reeion  to  suppoee  the 
nmUdy  was  dependent  on  hydrocele,  scro* 
fuU,  or  •yphilie.  M.  D.  oonjectured  thit 
hydrocele  might  be  complicated  with  a  cartl- 
laj^nous  etete  of  the  tunica  vaglnalli;  he 
propoted  to  make  an  explorative  puncture 
before  proceeding  to  operate  for  ezdrpationi 
which  proved  the  disease  was  hydrocele, 
with  the  state  of  the  tunic  already  mentioned* 


MR.  HETLINO'S 
SURGICAL    LECTURES 

AT    THE 

BRISTOL  INFIRMARY. 
SetHm  1831-82. 

A  MEW  sera  in  the  professional  hlstpry  of  our 
InBrmary  commenced,  by  the  delivery  of  a 
regular  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  PaiifCiVLBa 
and  PRACTtCB  of  SuROERY,  by  Mr.  Hbtlino, 
one  of  the  Surgeons  of  this  excellent  Institu- 
tion. We  are  favoured  with  the  following 
part  of  the  Introductory  Lecture,  In  which  the 
recent  advantages  conferred  on  this  Hospital 
by  the  Royal  College  of'Surgeons  Is  forcibly 
jpointedout  to  the  consideration  of  the  Medical 
Studente  in  Bristol: — 

Oektlbmrn,-- The  Prhtdpiet  mtdPraeike 
rf Surgery  are  the  subject  of  the  Lectures  I 
am  about  to  address  to  you  ;  a  subject  of 
great  extent,  as  well  as  of  vast  Importence  ; 
and  one  more  worthy  of  your  attention,  from 
Its  claim  upon  science  and  suffering  humanity, 
eannot  well  be  presented  to  your  notice. 

Previous  to  entering  however,  for  the  Itrst 
time,  upon  the  subject  that  is  intended  to  en- 
gage our  attention,  allow  me  to  allude  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  appear  before  you.  Be  assured  the  dls- 
gression  shall  not  detain  you  long. 

A  few  months  since  the  Pupils  of  this  In- 
firmary requested  **  a  Course  of  Leetwet  on 
those  subjects,  a  knowledge  qf  which  is  const' 
dered  absolutely  essentitU  to  a  Surgical  BdU' 
cation.'*  With  this  application,  so  creditable 
on  their  part,  I  immediately  felt  disposed  to 
comply,  from  various  considerations.  I  recol- 
lected that  during  the  period  of  my  attend- 
anca  as  a  Pupil  in  this  House,  under  Mr. 
Metfbrd,  I  often  lamented,  with  maov  other 
Students,  that  the  valuable  opportunity  this 
Institution  affords  for  obtaining  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Surgery,  there  was  not  added 
the  acknowledged  advantage  of  Lectures  also, 
on  the  Principles  of  this  department  of  the 
profession.  To  the  recent  application  of  the 
Students,  the  former  impression  of  my  own 
wishes  and  wants,  when  a  Pupil,  recurred  to 
my  mind  so  forcibly,  that  I  instantly  assented 
to  their  request,  with  a  view  to  supply  what 
still  appears  to  me  likely  to  prove  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  Pupils  attending  the  Infir- 
aaary,  but  uHimately  to  the  Patlente  confined 


to  bur  care.  I  oonsiaered  also,  that  these  ad- 
vantoges  might  likewise  be  beneficially  oflbr* 
ed  to  the  younger  Members  of  Uie  Professioa 
in  this  populous  city.  The  Lectures  then, 
which  I  am  about  to  address  to  yon,  owa 
their  existence  and  whatever  interest  they 
may  be  found  to  possess,  principally  to  tha 
Pupils  of  this  Infirmary. 

Another  consideration,  though  more  strictly 
applicable  to  myself,  will,  I  trust,  be  consider* 
ed  as  not  dlscrediteble.  Having  been  placed 
by  the  Subscribers  to  this  Charity  in  a  fiivour* 
able  situation  for  collecting  and  commiini« 
eating  information,  I  am  desirous  of  con  vine* 
ing  both  them  and  the  Pupils,  that  I  am  not 
inattentive  to  its  advantages  for  hutruetion, 
and  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
I  am  desirous  of  treading,  though  with  un* 
equal  powers.  In  the  footsteps  of  those  Gentle* 
men  in  similar  situations,  who  now  contribute 
with  so  much  credit  to  themselves  and  ad* 
vantage  to  the  public,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Surgical  Studente  In  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

It  most  be  obvious,  for  many  reasons,  that 
in  the  routine  of  practice,  both  in  this  and  all 
Hospitals,  there  Is  not  a  suiBdent  or  Kp^Uh' 
priate  time  Ailly  to  discuss  and  elucidate  be- 
fore the  Pupils  the  numerous  importent  casei 
that  are  daily  passing  under  review;  and,  con- 
sequently; many  parts  of  Surgery  escape  no- 
tice without  ample  illustnition. 

I  therefore  propose  to  alhtd  them  an  op- 
portunity of  reaping  those  advantages  which 
ire  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  attend- 
ance on  any  Hospital.  In  fact,  my  principal 
aim  will  be  to  exhibit  thote  PRiircirLEs  which 
warrant  the  Practice  of  StrKOERV  in  tkt$ 
Homee  ;  or  lead  to  different  treatment  in  tha 
Private  or  Public  Practice  of  the  most  emineni 


In  the  executlott  of  this  destgn,  it  Is  in- 
tended to  convey  such  information  respecting 
the  science  of  Surgery,  as,  while  it  instmote 
the  Professional  Student,  may  interest  tha 
man  of  general  intelligence  and  enquiry.  It 
is  my  wish,  therefore,  to  give  in  the  first  Id^ 
stance,  sudi  a  general  view  of  the  Sorgieal 
Art,  as,  thongh  not  prepared  for  the  Public, 
yet  shall  be  open  to  public  access,  vrlthont 
deterring  the  uninitiated. 

I  am  nilly  aware  that  our  profosslon  is  pe- 
culiarly, and  more  than  any  other,  an  lns«- 
lated  one,  and  that  of  such  an  extent  and  va- 
riety, as  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  and 
comprehension  of  all,  except  ite  particular  vo- 
taries; audit  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no 
one  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  has  ever  be- 
come eminent  in  the  profession  of  Medicine 
or  Surgery.  This  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge alone  afibrds  matter  sufilcient  forthe 
exercise  of  the  highest  talents,  applied  widi 
unceasing  industry,  and  continued-  in- action 
during  the  longest  life.  Yet  I  am  quite  con- 
'vinced  that  the  main  principlea  of  both  may, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Intereets  of 
knowledge  and  humanity,  be  tasigfat  popidarly. 

2c2 
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•  It  is  'part  of  iny  design  to  illustrate  the 
Principle*  of  Surgery  by  reference  to  cases  in 
this  Hospital,  where  every  thing  is  open  to 
inspiection,  and  where  consequently  the  state- 
ments are  made  in  the  presence  of  many  ob- 
servers, advantages  which,  are  not  easily  ob- 
tained but  in  Hospital  Practice.  And  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  no  Hoipital 
tn  the  kingdom  t^ordt  greater  opportunities 
for  the  acquirement  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge  than  thii ;  on  this  point  I  beg  to 
refer  you  to  those  Students  who  have  preced- 
ed you,  and  are  now  attending  the  London 
Hospitals ;  they  will  confirm  the  fact  from 
their  own  experience  and  observation. 

Superadded  to  these  advantages  it  is  con- 
sidered important  to  mention  one  other,  re- 
cently conferred  on  this  Hospital  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  namely,  that  Lectures  de- 
livered on  our  proposed  plan  will  be  recogniz- 
ed by  the  Council  of  that  Body.  By  this 
new  regulation  our  Hospital  rises  into  greater 
importance,  and  now  ranks  with  the  first  in 
the  kingdom.  Surely  then  it  behoves  both 
us  and  the  Benevolent  Trustees  to  this  Charity, 
instantly  to  seize  these  advantages,  and  to  se- 
cure for  this  Hospital — for  ourselves — and 
for  the  Public,  privileges  so  long  wished  for, 
and  so  highly  desirable  to  the  instruction, 
convenience,  and  the  pecuniary  interest,  both 
of  Parent  and  Student  It  is  therefore  with 
perfect  sincerity,  and  I  hope  from  a  candid 
and  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Gentlemen,  and  the  Public  at 
large,  on  the  first  step  towards  the  formation 
of  a  regular  course  of  Surgical  Lectures, 
which  I  trust  soon  to  see  extended  to  the 
other  departments  of  our  profession,  which, 
if  properly  supported  and  encouraged,  cannot 
£ul  to  afford  you  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
Medical  Education,  which  will  considerably 
abridge  your  future  labours  in  London,  and 
will  also  enable  you  to  pass  through  your 
various  examinations  with  confidence  and 
success. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  out  of 
place  here  to  recount  the  advantages  which 
this  city  possesses  for  a  great  Medical  Esta- 
blishment With  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  with  a 
large  and  well  regulated  Hospital,  the  Student 
here  may  practically  learn  the  nature  of  most 
of  the  various  diseases  which  affect  man  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

I  trust  you  are  truly  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  which 
you  expect  shortly  to  become  Members.  I 
shall,  therefore,  witness  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion an  increased  zeal  and  spirit  among  you 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  Medical 
School.  Public  instruction  can  be  effectually 
imparted  only  by  public  munificence,  and 
it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the  science  of  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery  has  not  only  the  first 
claim  to  the  patronage  of  their  own  particular 
votaries,  but  upon  society  in  general 
ThuS|  then,  from  a  combination  of  circum- 


stances, I  have  been  urged  to  occupy  a .  posi- 
tion in  this  Institution,  from  which  many  con- 
siderations would  have  induced  me  to  shrink. 
Any  feeling  of  personal  anxiety  or  reluctance, 
which  I  have  experienced  in  undertaking  thia 
task,  I  have  cheerfully  merged  in  the  interest 
with  which  I  have  always  contemplated  the 
great  advantages  and  improvement  to  be  de- 
rived from  our  meeting  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  specifically  for  the  purpose  qf  Public  In- 
struction within  the  walls  of  this  Institution. 
Under  this  view,  there  is  assuredly  enough  of 
what  is  encouraging  in  reference  to  this  es- 
sential point,  to  banish  every  feelingof  despon- 
dency.    In  common  with  any  new  imder- 
taking,  it  must  at  first  expect  some  imperfec- 
tion and  difficulty.     Not  having  any  prede- 
cessor in  the  department  I  have  chosen  (the 
usual  good  fortune  of  most  Lecturers),  I  have 
chiefly  to  rely  upon  my  own  exertions;  but 
I  trust  that  the  many  deficiencies  on  my  own 
part  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
illustrations,  the  numerous  surgical  cases,  and 
facts  that  duly  occur  in  this  great  Hospital 
will  afford ;    to  which  will  be  added,  the 
splendid  and  scientific  museum  belonging  to 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  and  also  the  library  pre- 
sented to  this  Institution   by  Mr.  Richard 
Smith  and  Mr.  Lowe,  together  with  my  own 
preparations,  plates,  9.nd  library,  which  are  of 
no  inconsiderable  extent     And  it  would  be 
ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  most  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge that  my  colleagues  in  office,  both 
medical  and  surgical,  with  Mr.  Morgan,  have 
offered  in  addition  every  assistance  and  sup- 
port The  honour  of  their  attendance,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  visitors  on  this  occasion,  is 
the  best  proof  how  desirous  they  are  by  their 
presence  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
of  encouraging  not  only  professional  educa- 
tion in  general,  but  in  particular  patronising 
our  new  undertaking.     May  we  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  high  compliment  so  libe- 
ally  conferred  upon  us  by  gentlemen  'of  their 
station,  whose  time  is  so  valuable  at  this  hour 
of  the  day.     With  these  most  desirable  re- 
sources, aided  by  energy  and  perseverance,  I 
trust  to  be  enabled  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  our  commencement  which  fiirther  oppor- 
tunity, leisure  and  study,  I  hope  will  render 
more  worthy  your  acceptance.     Even  from 
my  Pupils,  I  expect  to  collect  many  useful 
facts  and  hints,  which,  from  the  wide  range 
of  our  varied  engagements,  will  escape  the 
most  vigilant  observer.     Mutual  communica- 
tions of  this  nature  will  elicit  diligence,  talents, 
and  observations,  and  concentrate  a  union  of 
improvement  and  intercourse  highly  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties. 

Under  this  view  I  beg  it  to  be  remembered, 
that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  Students  who, 
as  yet,  have  their  knowledge  to  acquire,  and 
to  whom  many  illustrations  are  useful,  which 
to  finished  Surgeons,  accomplished  in  their 
profession,  may  appear  unnecessary. 

I  purpose,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
•from  mj  own  knowledge,  a  brirf  sketch  of 
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the  pro/esiional  history  of  the  Infirmary  during 
the  last  40  or  50  years,  and  of  the  motives 
which  have  urged  me  to  comply  with  their 
solicitation  to  give  Lectures. 

In  attempting  tins  in  as  concise  a  way  as 
possible,  I  have  a  double  intention  in  view- 
in  the  first  place  to  satisfy  and  to  interest  your 
curiosity,  and  in  the  next,  more  particularly 
to  excite  that  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  humanity  which  most  assuredly,  if  effect- 
ed, will  lead  hereafter  to  reputation  and  pro- 
fessional distinction.  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  chiefly  to  the  education  I  have 
received  in  this  House  that  I  am  indebted  for 
the  place  I  now  hold  in  the  profession,  and 
for  the  honourable  appointment  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  large  body  of  Subscribers  to 
this  benevolent  Institution.  I  mention  this 
not  from  any  vanity  or  egotism  on  my  part, 
but  for  the  sake  of  t?ie  example — with  the 
higher  view  of  stimulating  your  diligence  and 
exertions,  of  rousing  that  spirit  and  ambition 
Co  excel,  which  it  judiciously  directed  will 
afford  you  a  similar  prospect  of  success. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  initiated 
into  the  profession  by  Mr.  Metford,  one  of 
the  surgeons. to  the  old  Infirmary,  and  to 
have  lived  for  many  years  under  his  roof,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  that  however 
highly  the  public  estimated  him  as  a  Surgeon, 
I  have  reason  to  speak  of  him  not  less  highly 
as  a  friend  and  instructor ;  of  his  invariable 
kindness,  which  directed  my  early  studies 
and  pursuits,  and  which  has  assisted  every 
future  step  of  my  progress  in  professional 
life.     Under  his  tuition,  aud  that  of  his  four 
colleagues,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Smith;  Mri, 
Lowe,  Mr.  Noble,  and  Mr,  Yeatman,  I  re- 
ceived, during  five  years,  the  first  rudiments 
of  my  Surgical  Education,  and  I  should  be 
guilty  of  an  outrage  to  my  own  feelings,  were 
I  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  express  the 
high  estimation,  and  the  grateful  sense,  I 
shall  ever  retain  of  their  example  and  abili- 
ties.   But  my  feelings  will  not  allow  me  to 
stop  here.     It  is  impossible  to  sit  in  this 
room  and  not  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr,  Richard  Smith,  that 
distinguished  individual  who  commenced  the 
valuable  collection  of  preparations  with  which 
we  are  so  fortunately  surrounded.     By  his 
energy  and  talents,  fortitude  and  labour,  by 
his  unwearied  perseverance,  has  this  collec- 
tion been  formed,  which,  in  the  number  of 
specimens,  the  exquisite  art  by  which  they 
are  displayed,  and  the  expence  at  which  they 
have  been  made,  is  indisputably  unrivalled, 
at  least  in  this  city,  as  the  workmanship  of 
one  unaided  individual,  who  had  no  other 
inducement  but  his  own  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
•—no  pecuniary  means  to  assist  him  but  his 
own  private  fortune.     The  force  of  these  ob- 
servations will  probably  not  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  younger  part  of  my  audience ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficiently  felt  and  understood 
by  the  best  informed  in  our  profession.     Mr. 
Smith,  from  the  neatness  of  his  hand,  and 


the  quickness  of  his  eye,  and  firom  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  and  physical  powsrs,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fitted  by  nature  with  all 
the  properties  requisite  to  form  the  Anato<* 
mist,  the  Physiologist,  and  the  accomplished 
Surgeon.  Indeed  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
the  opinion,  from  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge, that  in  every  point  of  view,  he  is  to  be 
considered,  at  least,  as  the  John  Hunter  of 
Bristol.  And  in  the  language  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  in  lately  speaking  of  his  great  proto- 
type, "  may  we,  in  looking  upon  this  suite 
of  morbid  specimens,  consider  that  great  Sur- 
geon as  still  addressing  us  in  very  emphatic 
language.  It  is  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  a 
treasure  so  generously  devoted  to  our  service, 
and  through  us,  to  the  interests  of  humanity." 
This  highly-gifted  individual  naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  myself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Pupils  of  that  day,  towards  him ;  and 
on  one  distinguished  occasion  he  most  kindly 
and  considerately  invited  me  to  his  house, 
to  meet  the  present  Sir  Everard  Home,  who 
came  to  Bristol  to  view  his  museum.  At  that 
period  I  perfectly  recollect,  after  going  over 
every  individual  specimen,  which  occupied 
several  hours,  that  gentleman's  declaration-— 
that  it  was  the  most  unique,  skilful,  and  ex- 
tensive museum  he  had  inspected,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  individual,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  unrivalled  Hunterian  collection.  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  inform  you,  in 
this  hasty  way,  of  the  origin,  and  in  what 
manner  this  collection  has  been  formed. .  Per- 
haps hereafter  the  present  Mr.  Richard  Smith 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  more  accu- 
rate and  detailed  account  of  this  museum, 
and  also  a  more  extensive  history  of  our 
Infirmary.  I  confess  myself  unequal  to  such 
a  task ;  neither  can  I  allow  myself  to  venture 
further  on  this  subject  in  point  of  time,  ex- 
cept to  express  that  to  his  munificence  and 
liberality  we  are  indebted  for  the  removal 
of  the  museum  from  his  private  residence  to 
this  Institution,  and  for  presenting  us  with  its 
unlimited  use  for  the  public  instruction  of 
the  Medical  Students  of  his  native  city. 

With  pleasure  I  recur  to  these  early  recol- 
lections, and  I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without 
attributing  chiefly  to  the  Surgical  Tuition  I 
received  from  Mr.  Metford,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  referred  to,  whatever  practical 
knowledge  I  possess.  The  best  parts  of  the 
present  rules  of  practice  in  this  House  have 
been  transmitted  from  those  gentlemen.  With 
their  instruction  and  example  before  me  for 
five  years,  I  afterwards  repaired  to  London, 
and  placed  myself  for  two  years  under  the 
lectureship  of  the  late  Mr.  Cline  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  Mr.  Richard  Smith  and  my- 
self were  among  the  first  -  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  Pupils;  and  to  this  moment  we  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  him  every  mark 
of  kindness  and  friendly  assistance.  Fn  ad- 
dition, I  have  now  been  nearly  25  years 
appointed  one  of  the  Surgeons  tp  this  Hp8« 
pitaL 
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It  will  b«  readily  admitted  that  the  task  I 
have  undertaken  ii  one  of  no  small  difficulty 
and  extent ;  and  although  it  has  not  ceased 
in  some  degree  to  occupy  my  mind  ever 
slnee  my  appointment  of  Sufgeon  to  this  In- 
stitution, I  shall  feel  more  forcibly  at  every 
step  of  my  progress  the  great  indulgence  i 
must  necessarily  require.  Yet  I  trust  that 
the  constant  application  for  so  many  years 
which  I  have  paid  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  Surgery,  will  indicate  a  life  sufficiently 
long  to  warrant  the  character  I  have  presumed 
to  take,  and  which  I  hope  will  entitle  me  to 
your  unbiassed  attention  and  regard. 

Trusting  this  digression  has  not  been  alto- 
gether unacceptable,  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
mfiw  general  preiimmarff  obeervationi  on  thoe^ 
elementarif  ttudiet  more  strictly  allied  to  sur- 
gery, together  with  some  other  ndeeelUmeoue 
remarkSf  and  also  ti/ew  tuggestione  qfihe  beet 
plan  for  attendance  on  Lecturee ;  concluding 
with  a  brief  view  of  our  station  in  society 
irith  respect  to  professional  conduct  and  cha* 
racter. 
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EPIDEMIC   DISEASES 

WHICH 

PREVAILED  IN  IRELAND. 


jin  Account  ef  the  most  remarkable  Epidemic 
Dieeasee  which  occurred  in  Ireland  from 
the  earliett  Period  to  the  present  Time. 


At  the  superficially  informed  of  many  conn* 
tries  discredit  the  authenticity  of  the  early 
chronicles  and  history  of  Ireland^  and  aa 
these  have  been  quoted  In  the  succeeding 
statements,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  prove 
^t  they  are  founded  on  a  sound  and  solid 
iMsis.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
whote  ancient  history  is  more  powerfully 
attested;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  offinr 
proofii  of  the  fact  Suffice  it  to  state,  Uiat 
the  truly  learned  of  all  countries  admitted  it| 
end  do  admit  it,  as  the  few  following  citations 
amply  testify. 

**  The  early  history  of  Ireland,"  says  the 
Impartial  author  of  the  article  Ireland,  in  the 
London  Encydopssdia,  1829,  '*  is  not  more 
deeply  sunk  in  uncertainty,  or  more  inti- 
mately involved  in  fable  and  romance,  than 
other  early  records.  The  history  of  ancient 
Greece  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities  ^  the  story  of 
ancient  Rom»  consists  of  a  series,  of  agree- 
able fables^-tales  suited  to  the  anziously* 
inquisitive  ear.  of  infancy.  But  these  initial 
Actions  do  not  appear  to  have  cast  discredit 
on  the  subsequent  pages  of  these  histories-^ 
Ne  cfaafF  has  been  separated  from  the  wheat 

'he  dross  from .  the  pure  metal— by  the 
emoMBt  of  the  classic  writer :  and  his 
pnent  has  been  exercised  in  the  appro* 


priation  of  his  beUe£  Thia  principle  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  one: — one  which  must  always 
be  admitted  when  the  objects  to  be  described 
are  separated  from  us,  not  by  centuries  of 
time  only  but  by  millenia  \  when  recordi 
have  become  illegible,  unintelligible,  and  ob- 
solete ;  when  they  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  literary  spoliator ;  or,  from  the  perish- 
able nature  of  their  materials,  have  yielded 
to  decay.  Ireland  still  boasts  the  possession 
of  her  bardic  records,  the  psalters  of  her 
great  religious  institutions,  the  traditions  of 
her  children,  and  her  perdurable  monuments 
of  stone,  which  exhibit  to  the  enquiring  eye, 
living  testimony  of  her  ancient  learning, 
sanctity,  and  civilization.  These  internal 
evidences  are  supported  and  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  accredited  histo- 
rians, in  all  cases  where  collateral  testimony 
can  be  expected.  This  being  admitted,  w^ 
at  least,  place  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland 
upon  as  sound  and  as  solid  a  pedestal  as  the 
biltorians  of  other  countries  have  raised  for 
the  fabled  deities  of  their  early  ages." 

Many  of  the  principal  records  of  Ireland, 
like  those  of  all  ancient  nations,  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  destroyed  by  time,  and 
a  few  of  them  now  remain;  but  these  are 
admitted,  by  all  who  have  any  pretension  to 
a  knowledge  of  history,  to  be  genuine  and 
correct     Even  Camden,   a  partial  writer, 
admits,  "  that  Plutarch  was  right  when  he 
called  Ireland,  Ogygia,  or  the  most  ancient;'* 
and  ^at  the  antiquities  of  every  other  na* 
^n,  compared  with  those  of  Ireland,  were 
but  of  yesterday.    **  No  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,"  says  Plowden,  **  can  boast  of 
such  certain  and  remote  antiquity,  none  can 
trace  instances  of  such    early  civilization, 
none  possess  such  irrefragable  proofs  of  ita 
origin,  lineage,  and  duration  of  government*' 
The  Venerable.  Bede  observes,  '' it  was  in 
tills  country  that  foreigners  received  the  fint 
rudiments  of  education."— B.  3.  c  .8.    It  was 
here  that  Alfired  retired  to  study,  "  in  Hlber- 
nil  omni  philosophia  animum  cpmposuit"-^ 
GuL  Malms,  lib  1.    The  polite  and  leame^ 
gentlemen  of  the  middle  ages  visited  thia 
country  "  amandatus  est  ad  disciplinam  in 
HiberniA."  —  ''Du  temps  de  Charlemagne 
200  ans  apr6s  omnee  vero  docti  ^toient  d'lra,* 
land,"   says  Scaliger  the    younger;    while 
Mosheim  (Ecd.  Hist  century  8.)  observes, 
''  the  Hibernians  were  lovers  of  learning,  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  those  timee  of 
ignorance  (the  dark  ages)  by  the  culture  of 
the  sciences,  beyond  all  other  nations,  travel-* 
lln^  to  the  most  distant  lands  with  a  view 
to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  know- 
ledge, is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  been  long 
ficquainted,  as  we  see  them  in  the  most  au- 
thentic records  of  antiquity,  discharging,  wit|i 
the  highest  reputation  and   applause,    the 
function  of  doctors  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  both  during  this  and  the  following 
century."    Whatever  credence  may  be  given 
io  these  authorities  in  these  times,  they  aro 


Ot  fkt pfiiuiipti  JBj^demie  Di»itu«t  ^Inland, 
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■ttffidtBt,  In  my  mindi  to  produce  conviction 
in  'all  unprejudiced  persons,  and  to  warrant 
the  quotations  which  are  about  to  follow  firom 
the  ancient  records  of  this  country. 

Few  of  the  original  medical  works  of  this 
country  are  extant,  and  those  being  written 
in  the  natiye  language  cannot  be  understood 
in  these  times.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  the  Irish  his- 
torian and  antiquarian,  whose  essay  on  the 
Brehon  Laws  receiyed  the  prise  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  1825,  has  not  met  any 
work  by  a  native  physician  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century,  and  this  was  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  the  physicians  of  Montpel- 
lier ;  it  was  called  the  "  Lily  and  the  Rose." 
He  says,  that  O'Balgaidth's  (O'Bulger's) 
book  was  in  part  a  translation  made  by 
NiooU  O'Hickey,  M.D.,  1400,  and  improved 
in  1466  and  1468.  He  has  another  work 
written  in  1469,  also  a  translation  from  the 
Latin,  by  Donagh  Oge  O'Hickey.  He  has  a 
great  many  other  tracts,  which  do  not  appear 
tb  be  tranalations,  nor  are  foreign  physicians 
ever  quoted  in  them.  **  But  this  does  not 
prove,"  says  he,  "  that  there  may  not  be 
original  worka  by  Irish  physidana  still  in 
existence."  Under  such  circumstancesi  I 
must  quote  from  the  ancient  archives  and 
historians,  as  the  only  available  authorities. 

We  are  informed  by  the  antiquarians  and 
primitive  archives  of  Ireland,  that  the  firat 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were  destroyed 
by  epidemic  disease  about-  300  years  after 
their  arrival;  aikd  that  the  mortality  waa 
greater  at  Howth,  near  Dublin.*  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  ParthoUniaas,  A.M.  1999. 
The  next  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
descendanti  of  Nesmedius,  8,000  of  whom  fell 
by  epidemy  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  and  so 
great  was  Uie  destruction  at  this  period,  that 
the  whole  country  remained  uninhabited  for 
naay  yeara-f  We  are  further  Informed,  by 
history,  that  pestilence  appeared  among  the 
Irish  in  the  years  of  the  world  S661,  3737, 
and  3487.  It  appears,  too,  that  surgery  was 
pracdsed  at  a  very  early  period  in  Ireland* 
It  is  on  record  thiat  the  strict  aatiphlogistie 
treatment  was  recommended  to  O'Connor, 
king  of  Ulster,  whose  skull  was  fractured  by 
a  fall,  A.M.  8940.  This  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  or  the  learned  doe- 
tor,  the  fortieth  king  of  Ireland,  A.M.  3S36, 
the  dii!b>ent  learned  professions  were  held  in 
rank  and  estimation  next  to  the  blood  royal. 
6o  early  as  the  year  3050  a  law  was  passed 
that  the  doctors  in  the  different  sdencei 
should  have  estates  settled  on  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  disturbed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Uieir  studies ;  and  they  were  free  fitmi 
every  service.  At  the  triennial  convocation 
i>f  all  the  kings  of  the  country  at  Tara,  the 
doctors  had  Uie  firat  places  assigned  them. 


*  Psalter  of  Oashel.— Keating's  Ireland. 
t  cnahectys  Ogygia,  or  Andeat  ISUuul,  b.  8 
c. ». 


There  were  several  colleges  «nd  universities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  the  chief  one 
was  at  Tara,  and  was  called  the  College  of. 
Doctors. 

The  Druids  were  numerous  at  the  college 
at  Tara  i  they  held  the  oak  in  great  reve- 
rence, and  that  the  misletoe  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  all  disorders.  Two  white 
heifers  were  sacrificed,  when  the  high  priest, 
dressed  in  white,  cut  it  at  a  certain  season  with 
a  i^lden  sickle,  and  received  it  on  the  saqum : 
a  remedy  still  in  use,  and  praised  by  no  leas 
a  person  than  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  of  Lon- 
don.* 

The  late  Mr.  O'Halloran,  of  Limerick, 
whose  surgical  works  are  well  known,  states, 
in  his  History  of  Ireland,  that  hospitcUs  wera 
established  in  that  country  befere  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  and  that '  a  judge,  physician,  histo- 
rian, and  poet  resided  at  each  of  the  Irish 
courts  even  so  late  as  the  second  century;, 
and  that  the  doctors  of  physic  and  philosophy, 
received  the  blretrum  or  cap  on  the  head,  and 
a  gold  ring  on  the  finger,  and  in  the  diploma 
were^the  words,  **  Biretrum  in  capite,  annu* 
lum  in  digito,  et  singula  doctoratus  insignia," 
and  this  725  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Biretrum  is  not  a  Latin  word,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  any  of  the  classic  writings; — ^it  is  aa 
Hibernidsm,  from  Bar,  a  man  of  letters,  and 
Badagh,  a  covering — thus  birede.  In  a  word,; 
so  greatly  and  highly  esteemed  was  Ireland  for 
learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  espedally  fronr 
the  finh  to  the  twelfth  century.— Whamtoa. 
Ang.  Sac.  par.  8,  p.  91.  GusL  Malms,  de  Reg;# 
Ang.  c.  8. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  and  resume 
my  account  of  the  Irish  epidemics,  I  havA 
to  state  that  Bede  informs  us,  '*  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish  were  destroyed  by  what  he  calls 
pestilence,  A.D.  667.  The  country  waa 
again  ravaged  by  famine  and  disease  in  the 
years  685  and  781.  The  next  period  of  epi^ 
demic  disease  in  this  country  was  A.D.  1011^ 
when  several  of  the  professors  and  students 
perished  at  the  University  of  Armagh,  as  wo 
are  informed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  in  hit 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Irish  Churdi* 
Soon  after  this,  famine  and  pestilence  de« 
stroyed  half  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
A.D.  1086.t  England  was  again  sooui^d 
by  pestilence,  which  was  followed  by  a 
most  fatal  dysentery,  A.D.  1314.  So  great 
was  the  scardty  of  food,  that  it  was  with  som* 
difficulty  the  king's  household  could  be  sup- 
plied, t  Again,  the  fetal  year  of  1348,  in 
which  plague  desolated  Europe,  was  uncom* 
monly  wet  from  June  to  December,  in  Ire* 
land.  The  crops  were  deteriorated  and  de* 
stroyed;  femine  and  pestilence  succeeded* 
and  no  less  than  14,000  persons  fell  victims 
-in  Dublin  alone.  Epidemic  diseases  also 
ravaged  England  during  that  year."f 
•—  -       —       — —         —    -         '  -^"^"""^ 

*  Observations  on  Medicine,  1835. 

t  Sax.  Chron.  188. 

t  Liag«nl*s  Engiand,  Ti  8« 
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This  devastation  first  broke  out  in  1345,  in 
Caehay,  or  Catbai  (Western  Tartary),  whence 
it  spread  west,  north,  and  soutb,  over  every 
part  tben  known  to  be  habitable  of  Western 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Mr.  Marshall,  in 
his  work,  entitled  Mortality  of  the  Metropolis 
in  each  year  from  1629  to  1831  (2pl  years), 
quotes  numerous  historians  who  described 
tile  pestilence  to  which  I  allude,  and  among 
these  was  J.  Cantacuzenus,  an  accredited 
Greek  historian,  whose  work  was  translated 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  appears  by  the 
statements  of  this  writer,  that  in  the  year 
1347,  300,000  persons  perished  at  Naples, 
and  23,840,000  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
See.  In'  1348  there  perished  in  Venice 
100,000  persons,  in  Lubeck  90,000,  in  Paris 
50,000,  St  Denis  14,000,  in  Germany - 
1,244,434 ;  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  between 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  1348, 
57,104,  and  according  to  another  account 
57,343,  and  in  Yarmouth  7,052.  Rapin 
states,  (b.  x.)  that  one  half  of  the  English 
nation  were  swept  away.  London  especially 
felt  the  effects  of  its  fury;  it  is  observed  in 
one  year' (1348,  49),  above  50,000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  church  yard  belonging  to 
the  Cistercians.  The  disease  extended  to 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  it  committed  great 
ravages  among  the  English  settlers,  wMle  it 
affected  the  native  Irish  but  partially.  The 
mortality  induced  by  this  and  most  other 
pestileptial  diseases,  differs  widely  from  that 
by  the  cholera^  and  must  have  been  unknown 
or  forgotten  by  those  who  considered  the  lat- 
ter contagious. 

The  celebrated  Spencer,  the  historian, 
Morrison,  and  others,  inform  us  that  in  the 
year  1564,  and  the  succeeding  years,  "  the 
growing  crops  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  queen  (Elizabeth),  as  famine  was 
deemed  the  speediest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  reducing  the  Irish ;  and  that  the 
country  was  left  void  of  man  and  beast  by 
the  imited  ravages  of.  war,  fiunine,  and  dis- 
ease." Dublin  was  said  to  be  visited  by 
plague,  A.D.  1462,  and  many  persons  were 
destroyed.  The  sweating  sickness  next  ap- 
peared in  England  1485,  and  reappeared  in 
1528,  when  it  destroyed  -  40,000  persons. 
The  Irish  historians  about  this  time.  Cam- 
pion 'in  1570,  Camden  in  1584,  and  Mor- 
rison, both  partial  writers,  asserted  **  that 
fever  and  dysentery  were  endemic  in  Ire- 
land"— an  assertion  contradicted  by  future 
experience.  Dr.  Boate,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  this  country,  published  during  the 
Commonwealth,  made  a  similar  groundless 
assertion.  During  his  time,  1649,  the  war 
of  Cromwell  was  carried  on  in  the  most  san- 
guinary manner  in  this  kingdom,  and  was 
followed  by  famine,  fever,  and  dysentery,  so 
extensive  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  entire  na- 
tives. Dr.  fioate*  and  others,  said,  that 
:e  endemic  fevers  and  fluxes  were  cured 

*  Nat.  Hist.  l6iS.  .     . 


by  the  barbarous  natives  by  their  usque- 
baugh, or  aqua  vitse.  or  whiskey. 

Though  the  plague  visited  London  in  the 
years  1626,  1636,  and  1675,  there  is  no 
account  of  it  extending  to  Ireland.  We  are 
told  by  the  English  Hippocrates  (the  judicious 
Sydenham)  that  fever  and  dysentery  appeared 
in  England  in  1669,  70,  71,  72,  75,  and  83. 
During  the  winter  of  the  last  year  the  Thames 
was  frozen,  and  carts  passed  thereon ;  and 
fever  was  more  severe  in  this  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  years.  Morton  described  the 
dysentery  of  London  from  1666  to  1672  as 
contagious  ;  while  the  illustrious  Sydenham, 
and  the  classic  and  accurate  Willis,  state  that  ^ 
the  disease  in  1669,  70,  71,  and  72,  was  not 
contagious.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice 
that  Sydenham  used  bleeding,  purgatives, 
sudorifics,  and  anodynes  in  the  epidemic  fe- 
vers he  met  with,  from  the  year  1667  to 
1690.  So  that  general  blood-letting  is  no 
new  remedy  in  fever,  as  some  imagine. 

Dr.  Rogers  informs  us  that  fluxes  and 
fevers  were  very  prevalent  in  Ireland  in  the 
years  1728,  29,  and  30 ;  *  and  Dr.  Maurice 
O'Connell,  in  his  book,  De  Morb.  Acut  and 
Chron.  1746,  recommends  opiates  as  of  won- 
derful efilcacy  in  dysentery.  The  learned 
Dr.  Rutty,  of  whom  Cullen  has  made  honour- 
able mention  in  his  Materia  Medica,  confirms 
the  account  of  Rogers  as  to  the  dearth  of 
provisions  in  1729,  and  the  disease  conse- 
quent thereon.  He  also  gives  an  account  of 
the  next  period  of  calamity  in  Ireland,  which 
was  induced  by  the  great  frost  that  com-, 
menced  the  29th  December,  1739,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  8th'  of  February,  1740,  when 
famine  and  fever  supervened,  and  made  tre- 
mendous havoc  among  the  people.  The 
summers  of  1738  and  39  were  wet,  though 
in  both  years  there  was  an  abundance  of  pro* 
visions.  The  winter  of  1739  and  40  was 
excessively  cold,  with  a  most  intense  frost  of 
seven  weeks  continuance,  attended  with  high 
piercing  winds  at  S.  E.  and  N.  E.,  the  ende- 
mical  winds  of  the  season  being  W.  or  S.W. 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  most  sorts  of  grain 
in  1740.  Dr.  Rutty,  who  accurately  de- 
scribed the  state  of  the  weather  and  diseases 
of  Dublin  for  forty  years,  from  1725  to  1766, 
remarked,  "  that  dry  weather  was  peculiarly 
productive  of  fever  in  Dublin,  and  also  wet 
and  cold  summers."  Opinions  which  the  sad 
experience  and  ample  observation  of  future 
practitioners  too  frilly  confirm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1740,  the  potato  crop 
having  failed,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
food,  which  bore  double  price  in  many  places. 
Fever  and  dysentery  appeared  over  the 
whole  country,  and  destroyed  80,000  per- 
sons. The  years  1741  and  42  were  times 
of  drought,  dearth,  and  sickness,  all  over 
Ireland;  so  great  was  the  mortality  in  the 
first  year,  that  the  roads  were  spread  with 

^^ — • -  -  

*  Essay  on  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Cork  from 
1708  to  1744.    Dttbllo,l733. 
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dead  and  dying  bodies,  men  were  .of  the 
colour  of  the  raw  Tegetables  on  which  they 
fed :  two,  three,  and  often  more,  went  on  the 
same  cars  to  the  grave,  and  many  were  buried 
in  the  fields  and  ditches  where  they  perished.* 
Similar  melancholy  instances  occurred  in 
1800  and  1817. 

Dr.  Huxham  has  left  a  lucid  account  of  the 
fever  and  dysentery  which  appeared  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1740,  which  differs  very  little  from 
that  given  above  by  the  Irish  physicians. 
The  histories  of  the  epidemics  to  this  period, 
given  by  Rogers,  O'Connell,  and  Rutty,  bear 
a  wonderful  similarity  to  the  fevers  and  dy- 
senteries of  1817, 18,  and  19.  These  writers 
also  asserted,  that  low  and  putrid  fevers 
(typhus)  annually  prevailed  during  their  re- 
spective observations,  and  that  the  diseases 
of  1741  were  not  new  to  them.  It  appears 
then,  that  famine,  want  of  employment  among 
the  poor,  bad  clothing,  want  of  cleanliness, 
were  the  usual  causes  of  the  fevers  and  dy- 
senteries in  this  and  all  future  periods,  as  we 
shall  see  by  the  sequel :  some  added  conta- 
gion, especially  in  the  years  1741,  1800, 
1817,  18,  and  19,  1822;  but  scarcely  any  one 
in  the  year  1826. 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  The  next 
period  in  which  fever  and  dysentery  ap- 
peared in  this  country  was  in  1800.  General 
disease  was  now  induced,  partly  by  the  un- 
fortunate civil  war  of  1798,  which  caused  a 
vast  destruction  of  grain  and  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  by  neglect  of  industry,  and  im- 
mense destruction  of  property,  that  its  efi^ects 
were  felt  in  dearth,  famine,  and  disease,  for 
two  years  after  the  rebellion.  The  year 
1799  was  designated  *'  the  hard  summer," 
by  the  lower  classes,  so  difficult  was  it  for 
them  to  procure  food.  The  harvest  of  1800 
failed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  scar- 
city and  wide-spread  distress  was  greatly 
aggravated  in  this  country,  and  in  England, 
by  the  waste  of  the  war  with  France,  causes 
which  pressed  heavily  on  the  Irish,  who  were 
badly  prepared  for  such  an  event,  after  the 
recent  disturbances:  hence  fever  raged  among 
them  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  those 
districts  which  had  been  the  seats  of  insur- 
rection. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  authentic  account  published  of  the  fever 
of  this  year. 

The  next  visitations  of  fever  and  dysen- 
tery to  Ireland  were  in  1817,  which  were  as 
general  and  destructive  as  any  recorded  in 
history.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1816  there  were  142  wet  days,  the  corn  was 
damaged,  lay  in  the  fields,  and  generally 
malted ;  before  the  end  of  autumn  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  food,  the  poor  fed  on  escu- 
lent plants,  they  removed  the  seed-  potatoes 
from  the  earth  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, and  were  obliged  to  feed  on  loathsome 
substances  in  some  places.  The  next  season 
was  also  wet,  there  being  105  wet  days  to 
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August,  1817,  which  destroyed  the  oat  and 
potato  crops.  The  three  first  months  of 
1818  were  wet  and  stormy,  the  summer  un- 
usually hot,  a  failure  of  the  hay  and  oat 
crops ;  but  otherwise  a  plentiful  harvest. 
Famine,  fever,  and  dysentery,  were  severely 
felt  in  the  north,  and  soon  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  during  the  summer  of  1 8 1 7.  Dysen- 
tery followed  the  fever  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  and  was  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and 
Kerry ;  it  was  very  partial  in  Connaught,  and 
not  at  all  in  Ulster.  Fever  appeared  in 
1816,  became  decidedly  epidemic  in  the 
spring  of  1817,  and  extended  to  England 
and  Scotland  in  1818;  but  less  in  London 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  was  then  estimated  at  six 
millions,  and  of  these  eight  hundred  thousand 
were  affected  by  disease,  and  forty  thousand 
were  ascertained  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  conjoint  ravages  of  famine,  fever,  and 
dysentery.  The  fever  spared  neither  age, 
sex,  nor  condition  ;  but  was  most  fatal  to  the 
poor.  For  an  account  of  the  rise,  prepress, 
and  treatment  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  Ire- 
land, during  this  period,  I  can  refer  to  nu- 
merous valuable  works;  as  those  of  Drs. 
Barker  and  Cheyne,  drawn  up  at  the  desire 
of  Government:  the  excellent  and  perfect 
works  of  Drs.  Harty,  Mills,  Cheyne,  Stoker, 
Grattan,  Crampton,  O'Brien,  Percival,  Callan- 
nan,  Geary,  Milner,  Barry,  and  many  others, 
amongst  which  the  many  valuable  Essays  in 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  are  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  disease  as  it  appeared  in 
England,  has  been  described  by  Drs.  Bate- 
man,  Armstrong,  and  in  Scotland,  byDrs.  Dun- 
can, jun.,  and  Welsh.  Having  so  many  re- 
cords before  the  public,  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  allude  to  the  subject 
further  in  this  place. 

The  next  epidemic  fever  that  appeared  in 
Ireland  was  in  the  years  1821  and  22.  The 
spring  of  the  first  year  was  unusually  cold 
and  inclement,  attended  by  high  winds ;  the 
summer  was  cold  and  variable,  the  changes 
•  of  temperature  great  and  sudden  in  June 
and  July ;  the  autumn  was  wet  and  warm ; 
the  potato  crop  failed,  and  the  distress  in  the 
South  was  unequalled  since  the  year  1741, 
when  dysentery  and  fever  succeeded  each 
other,  as  they  do  at  present  So  great  was 
the  distress  among  the  poor  in  1822,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  live  on  weeds  and  escu- 
lent plants ;  and  as  the  black  cattle  died  of 
starvation,  their  carcasses  were  greedily  eaten 
by  them.  In  some  places  they  collected  rape, 
water-cresses,  wild  mustard,  nettle-tops,  and 
dandelion,  which  they  mixed  with  oatmeal 
for  food,  or  with  the  blood  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  markets ;  others  bled  their 
own  cattle,  and  mixed  the  blood  with  milk 
and  vegetables ;  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  '*  that  the  Irish  ate 
manure."  Though  the  efforts  of  charity  had 
been  incessant  through  ever^  put  of  th« 
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kingdom,  and  more  extentive  than  at  any 
former  period,  they  were  insufllcient  to  af- 
ford relief,  which  induced  the  sister  kingdom 
to  come  forward,  with  a  noble  and  charac- 
teristic humanity,  to  assist  in  a  benevolent 
and  bounteous  manner  the  distresses  of 
their  fellow^subjects.  The  English  nation 
subscribed  the  large  sum  of  304,180^ 
which  was  distributed  in  money,  food,  and 
raiment,  among  her  famishing  poor.  Fever 
and  dysentery  prevailed  very  generally  over 
the  country,  and  differed  not  from  those  dis- 
Mses  in  1817.  Both  maladies  diminished  in 
1823,  but  again  increased  ft-om  April  to  De- 
cember, 1824,  and  were  said  to  be  a^ra- 
vated  by  the  warm  moist  weather  of  that 
year ;  it  appears,  however,  that  every  diversity 
of  atmosphere  may  be  antecedent  to,  or  com- 
bined with,  these  diseases.  I  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  Irish  poor  are  much  more 
liable  to  dysentery  than  the  better  classes: 
diis  is  owing,  in  a  great. measure,  to  their 
aliments,  to  their  constant  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemency of  a  most  humid  and  variable  at- 
mosphere, and  to  their  unparalleled  wretch- 
edness. Their  digestive  organs  are  predis- 
posed to  constant  relaxation  and  debility ; 
and  on  the  application  of  cold  to  the  abdo- 
minal region,  or  lower  extremities,  diarrhcea 
or  dysentery  rapidly  supervene. 

Fever  was  again  epidemic  in  the  year 
1826.  The  spring  and  part  of  summer,  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June  of  that 
year,  was  remarkably  dry,  not  a  single  wet 
day  during  this  period,  a  thing  heretofore 
unobserved  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The 
oat,  hay,  and  potato  crops  were  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  never  were  more  deficient.  The 
labourers  had  no  employment,  and  the  trades- 
men were  in  a  similar  predicament,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unprecedented  distress  of  both 
British  and  Irish  manufi^turers ;  the  prices 
of  the  food  and  necessaries  of  life  of  the 
lower  classes  were  double,  and  in  some  places 
trebled,  and  the  poor  (lad  no  means  of  pro- 
curing, in  many  instances,  more  than  a  soli- 
tary meal  for  their  numerous  families.  Ener- 
vation of  body  and  depression  of  mind  fol- 
lowed such  debilitating  causes,  the  starvation 
became  general,'  fever  appeared,  and  was 
aptly  designated  ''  famine  fever,"  and  dy- 
sentery also  became  very  general.  The  va- 
rious fruits  were  very  abundant  and  ripe 
earlier  than  usual,  they  were  eaten  freely  to 
allay  thirst,  and  induced  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  cholera,  and  dysentery.  It  should 
be  also  stated,  that  the  end  of  summer,  be- 
fore the  new  crop  is  matured,  is  a  very  trying 
period  with  the  poor  of  Ireland,  most  of 
whom  at  this  time,  from  want  of  employment 
and  dearness  of  provisions,  are  unable  to 
procure  more  than  a  scanty  meal  a  day  for 
their  very  numerous  fkmilies  ;  hence  disease 
always  presses  on  them  at  this  season,  and 
Droportionate  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
heir  food.  The  members  of  each  family  are 
izpoted  to  the  aame  deprewiog  and  pre« 


disposing  causes  \  and  when  one  of  them  il 
attacked  with  either  fever  or  dysentery  the 
whole  of  them  generally  suffer. 

On  perusing  my  case-book  I  find  that 
f&rtt  was  very  prevalent  among  the  poor  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1826.  The 
first  stage,  or  that  of  debility,  was  slight  and 
protracted,  so  much  so  that  it  was  often  a 
difllcult  matter  to  persuade  many  feverish 
patients  they  were  labouring  under  the  dis- 
ease. Some  of  them  would  not  remain  in 
bed,  or  take  any  medicine,  though  others  of 
the  same  family  had  well  marked  even  the 
severest  forms  of  fever.  I  have  also  remarked 
this  occurrence  in  the  fevers  of  1817  and 
1822.  The  second  stage,  or  that  of  excite-* 
ment,  was  generally  violent  and  protracted, 
even  after  a  slight  preceding  debility.  The 
temperature  was  often  as  high  as  tropicaL 
The  stages  of  debility  and  convalescence 
were  mostly  very  tedious.  Few  persons  died  of 
this  fever,  though  it  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  poor ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
disease  was  more  fatal  in  Dublin,  or  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  fever  increased  very 
much  in  Dublin  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  All  the  fever  hospitals  there 
and  throughout  the  country  were  crowded ; 
sheds  and  tents  were  obliged  to  be  erected 
adjoining  them  ;  and  in  some  remote  parts  of 
the  country  the  poor  were  placed  in  temporary 
huts  on  the  road-sides,  for  want  of  accommo- 
dation. The  number  of  patients  registered 
in  Dublin  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  let 
of  May,  1826,  was  2,590,  averaging  about 
600  a  month.  In  May  850  were  re^stered« 
in  June  962,  in  July  1,205,  August  1,628, 
September  1,768,  in  October  1,839.  The 
month  of  September  was  very  dry  and  wann ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  October  ranged  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter, and  the  end  of  the  month  was  cloudy, 
with  piercing  winds.  The  early  part  of  No- 
vember was  unusually  fine  and  frosty,  nearly 
as  mild  as  spring,  but  there  was  wet,  cold, 
and  snow  about  the  middle  of  the  month  i 
the  weather  again  became  soft  and  open,  and 
continued  so  during  December }  and  vegeta- 
tion wa9  so  luxuriant,  that  few  persons  re- 
membered so  mild  a  winter  after  so  warm  a 
summer  and  autumn.  The  fever  was  ao> 
companied  with,  or  succeeded  by  dysentery, 
during  the  autumn ;  and  I  found  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium  the  most  certain  and  effi- 
cient remedies — in  fact,  scarcely  ever  to  &iL 
I  found  this  form  of  medicine  of  the  most  es- 
sential service  in  pulmonic  and  uterine  he- 
morrhages, but  I  used  it  in  much  larger  dosea 
than  usually  recommended,  and  without  any 
bad  effect.  Dr.  Stoker  asserted  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Dublin,in  August,  that  10,000  per- 
sons had  then  passed  through  the  Cork  Street 
Fever  Hospital,  and  that  the  disease  waa 
slight,  and  yielded  as  much  to  a  dietetic  as  to 
a  medicinal  trea^ient  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  the  disease  did  not  arise  from  conta- 
gion, in  which  neariy  the  whole  profeteion 
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eoiael4«<l  widi  hlUi  The  tcmpervCnce  during 
siunoMr  w«s  often  85*^  in  the  shade,  and 
•o  high  at  136**  in  the  lun.  The  hay  and 
Mt  crops  were  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  ordi- 
nary produce,  and  the  potato  crop  to  one 
hal^  Here  again  want  of  food  produced 
fever  and  dysentery.  These  diseases  conti- 
nued during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1827, 
until  the  British  porU  were  thrown  partially 
open  to  the  admission  of  foreign  com,  when 
fever  declined  in  Jun«  and  July,  though  dy- 
eentery  continued,  and  was  generally  ascribed 
in  this  country  to  the  use  of  Indian  flour  and 
meaL  Severe  diarrhma  was  alao  very  pre- 
valent It  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  months 
of  June  and  July  of  the  year  1887  were  very 
changeable,  almost  every  possible  variation 
of  temperature  being  experienced  daily,  with 
moiatuse  and  cold,  which  with  the  other  pre- 
dispottng  causes  already  mentioned,  induced 
the  dysentery  and  other  bowel  complaints  of 
that  period.  From  the  above  abridged  ac- 
count of  the  fever  and  dyaentery  of  Ireland, 
it  appears  that  scarcity  of  food  or  fomine,  va- 
riations of  temperature,  and  the  wretched 
state  of  the  poor,  have  ever  been  the  causes 
of  these  diseases  amongst  the  unhappy  poor 
of  that  country.  The  recent  Fever  HospiUl 
Reports  by  Drs.  Stoker  and  O'Brien,  of  Dub- 
lin, render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  continue 
my  description  from  1828  to  1832. 


DISTORTIONS  OF  THE  HANDS. 

To  tk$  SdUort  rf  the  London  Mtdical  and 
Surgical  JournaL 

GxMTLnfSK, 

In  describing  the  process  I  used  to  cure  the 
patients  whose  cases  have  been  related,  I 
entier  Into  competition  with  no  one.  I  shall 
describe  the  process  and  principles  by  the 
careliil  application  of  which  my  success  was 
produced.  Whedier  it  were  more  or  less 
rational,  as  well  as  successful;  than  those 
practised  by  others,  I  willingly  refer  to  the 
Judgment  of  ydu  and  of  your  readers. 

Tb^  Baron  Dupuytren,  in  the  eatracta  you 
have  published,  pp.  267  and  268,  from  his 
lecturesj  says  he  used  instruments  whose 
eflbcta,  in  one  case,  were  injurious,  and  In 
the  other,  he  teems  to  think  were  beneficial; 
but  in  neither  does  he  give  a  description  of 
the  instruments,  nor  any  specific  statement  of 
the  alteration  he  contemplated  in  the  struc- 
ture and  action  of  the  diseased  parts,  thodgh 
he  certainly  intended  them  to  contribute,  in 
some  way,  to  remove,  or  otherwise  remedy, 
the  diaease.  This  being  the  case  they  need 
not  be  fiurther  noticed  here. 

The  individual  concerned  in  the  seconct 
case,  which  I  have  related,  and  who  wished 
to  convert  me  into  a  tool,  of  which  had  he 
directed  the  operations,  must  have  injured 
tb«  pAtitat,  and  of  courae  thrown  the  disgrace 


due  to  his  folly  upon  me,  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  his  design,  for  the  instrument 
which  HE  SAID  would  effect  a  cure  :  it  was  a 
dat-board,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  arm,  and 
to  be  bound  upon  it  with  bandages  to  keep  it 
in  the  state  he  intended,  and  the  other  ban- 
dages to  be  passed  through  holes  in  the 
board,  tighter  and  tighter,  till  the  hand,  in 
all  its  parts,  should  become  quite  straight, 
when,  according  to  his  notions,  the  patient 
would  be  quite  well.  This  was  simplicity 
itself,  with  quant,  tuff,  of  supererogation.  To 
prove  this  I  will  show  the  deranged  state  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  which  it  was  intended  to 
rectify. 

The  hand  was  always  clenched,  so  that 
the  fingers  could  not  be  extended  by  any 
exertion  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  fingers  by 
force,  pain  was  produced,  and  had  the  forci- 
ble extension  of  the  fingers  been  permanent, 
in  hope  of  getting  them  straight,  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  consequences,  would  have  re- 
sulted, in  proportion  to  the  fortitude  of  the 
patient's  endurance,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
practitioner  in  affecting  that  extension.  If 
the  tendons  had  been  divided,  which  I  have 
sometimes  known  to  be  recommended,  though 
I  never  saw  it  practised,  the  well-known 
consequences  of  wounding  tendons,  point 
out  clearly  what  would  then  have  ensued; 
and,  after  all  had  the  hand  been  bound  upon 
the  board  till  it  became  qfxite  flat,  aad.the 
fingers  fully  extended,  it  still  remains  to  bo. 
seen  how  that  treatment  would  have  re- 
stored those  members  to  their  natural  powers 
of  action.  The  answer  would  be,  that  of  the 
old  woman,  who  said,  why,  bind  them  down 
tight  and  keep  them  straight  a  long  time, 
and  they  will  at  last  recover  their  own 
powers. 

The  notion  that  depriving  parts  of  their 
powers  to  act  is  the  best  way  of  restoring, 
them,  is  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  if  we  did 
not  see  it  daily  practised  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  cure  distortions  of  the  body  -and 
limbs  by  depriving  them  of  all  motion,  one. 
should  not  think  that  such  advice  could  pos-< 
sibly  be  given,  even  by  the  most  ignorant. 

The  third  case  was  related  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  distortion  may  be  produced 
and  kept  up  under  peculiar  circumstanoes, 
without  proving  fatal.  The  whole  of  my 
treatment  may,  however,  be  explained  by  the 
particulars  of  the  first  case ;  but  I  shall  de- 
tail, preriously,  certjun  circumstances,  upon 
the  right  understanding  of  which  the  success 
of  that  treatment  must  depend. 

These  distortions  are,  sometimes,  connect- 
ed with  diseases  in  the  nerves.  When  such 
is  the  case,  proper  remedies  should  be  applied 
to  the  nervous  disease,  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  the  distortion,  otherwise  twth 
complaints  will  be  aggravated.  Some  of 
these  nervous  diseases  arc  irremediable,  and 
when  curable  they  fiEequently  continue  a 
loogtine* 
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Thirty  yean  ago  I  knew  a  boy,  who  wai 
then  twelve  yean  old,  and  was  passing  ra- 
pidly into  a  state  of  permanent  distortion, 
similar  to  that  of  the  lady  described  in  the 
third  case.  Every  thing  which  medicine, 
surgery,  and  mechanism  could  effect  was 
tried  in  vain.  He  still  lives  irrecoverably 
fixed  in  one  position ;  but  he  has  a  contriv- 
once  so  managed,  that  he  is  placed  in  it, 
conveyed  from  the  house,  and  seated  upon 
a  horse,  which  is  led  by  a  servant,  so  that  he 
has  the  benefit  of  air,  exercise,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Disease,  or  accident,  may  produce  such 
distortions,  which  then  are  objects  of  treat- 
ment, totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  fingers, 
now  the  subjects  of  this  inquiry. 

Reference  to  the  figures  in  Paxton's  book 
will  afford  a  demonstration,  that  the  flexor 
digtorum  sublimis  vel  perforatus,  and  flexor 
digtorum  profundus,  vel  perforans  muscles, 
originate  in  a  mass  of  fleshy  fibres,  attached 
to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  near  the  elbow 
joint.  They  are  firmly  attached  to  those 
bones  and  covered  by  a  fascia,  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  ligament.  As  the  muscles 
proceed  towards  the  hand,  the  bulk  of  muscular 
fibres  diminishes,  and  the  quantity  of  fascia 
increases,  till  it  gradually  becomes  tendon, 
when  it  ceases  to  attach  itself  to  the  bones, 
bat  becomes  what  may  be  called  a  cord,  de- 
tached from  them.  In  this  state,  it  passes 
freely  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
divides  into  distinct  cords,  which  pass  over 
the  metacarpus  to  the  fingers,  and  passes 
freely  through  the  slit,  or  fissures,  in  the 
ligament  of  die  joints  of  each  finger,  till  it 
is  finally  attached  to  the  third  joint,  very  near 
the  extremity  of  each  finger. 

It  is  the  general  nature  of  all  the  muscles, 
which  contribute  to  looo-motion,  to  be  thus 
composed  of  muscular,  ligamentous,  and  ten- 
dinous fibres.  The  muscular  being  the 
weakest,  and  of  the  loosest  texture,  contract 
more  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  in- 
crease more  in  their  bulk  and  diameter  than 
either  of  their  other  substances.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  construction  is,  that  when  the 
arm  is  forced  into  action,  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  towards  the  elbow,  are  thickened, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  firmer  in 
their  texture,  being  retained  in  that  state  by 
the  will  of  the  Being  which  directs  its  motions; 
and  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  muscle,  not 
being  liable  to  the  same  check,  would,  if  not 
fixed  and  confined  by  some  obstacle,  slide 
upwards,  as  fiir  as  the  contractile  action  of  the 
muscle  would  draw  it. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  described,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  patient's  hand  were  fiexible 
and  free  to  move  in  every  direction,  and  were 
laid  flat  upon  the  board,  as  my  ancient  would- 
be  dictator  desired,  it  must  have  remained 
there  very  quietly  as  long  as  it  were  compel- 
led to  be  so. 

In  that  case,  while  the  hand  was  at  liberty j' 

might  be  moved  finely  in  every  direction  { 


but  when  the  flexor  muscles,  whote  principal 
seat  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
were  forced  into  action  by  temporary  contrac- 
tion, the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  firmly 
connected  with  the  tendons,  were  retracted, 
as  much  as  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  were 
contracted  by  the  action  of  the  fleshy  portion 
of  the  arm.  By  these  means  the  bones  of  the 
hand  and  arm,  being  incapable  of  shortening 
themselves  otherwise  than  by  bending  their 
joints,  that  was  done,  of  course,  and  the  hand 
passed  into  the  state  in  which  I  found  the 
patient,  because  there  was  no  power  which 
would  be  applied  to  counteract  the  retraction 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned. 

I  find  it  will  require  too  much  time  and 
space,  at  present,  to  give  the  full  explana- 
tion the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves, 
I  therefore  shall  continue  it,  if  you  think  it 
entitied  to  that  attention. 

T.  Sheldrake. 
No.  9,  Upper  Berkley  Street, 
Portman  Square. 


CHRONIC  SCIATIC  NEURALGIA. 

INCREASE    OF    THE    TE8TICE    BY    IODINE. 

By  S.  HOOD,  A,B.  M.D, 

All  the  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  sa- 
cral nerves,  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  have  been  of  the  most  inve- 
terate description^  and  all  of  them 
accompanied  with  diseased  testicles ; 
the  following  one  appears  to  me 
worthy  of  publication^:-^ 

December  12,  1831.  Mr.  Dean; 
No.  il2.  King's  Road,  aged  40,  is 
wasted  nearly  to  skin  and  bone,  and 
is  so  weak  that  he  can  walk  only 
with  great  difficulty ;  he  complains  of 
rheumatic  pains  in  his  joints,  with 
neuralgia  of  both  sciatic  nerves,  and 
spasms  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  He 
says  he  is  in  constant  pain,  which  is 
much  aggravated  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  compares  his  anguish  to  pour- 
ing boiling  water  on  his  limbs.  I 
am  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  words 
respecting  death,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  its  approach  would  have 
been  considered  by  him  as  a  blessing. 
The  disease  bas  lasted  sixteen  months, 
which  he  accounts  for  in  the  follow* 
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ing  way : — "  I  am  part  proprietor  of 
a  pleasure  boat,  with  some  of  my 
neighbours,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1830,  while  we  were  out  at  sea,  a 
fowling  piece  went  off  accidentally, 
and  shot  my  friend  Mr.  Scamell  in 
the  throat,  which  horrified  me  so 
much  that  I  have  never  been  well 
since."  He  confesses,  however,  to 
have  been  exposed  subsequently  to 
cold  and  wet  before  the  disease  be- 
gan. 

Being  desirous  of  giving  constitu- 
tional treatment  a  fair  trial  in  this 
case,  I  ordered  a  small  blister  on  the 
lumbar  vertebne,  to  be  kept  open 
with  savine  ointment,  and  prescribed 
the  subcarbonate  of  iron,  with  an 
occasional  blue  pill,  without  the 
slightest  benefit.  He  then  took  arse- 
nic till  it  caused  derangement  of 
vision  and  visceral  symptoms,  but  the 
only  advantage  procured  was  the 
postponement  of  the  accession  of  the 
fit  from  four  o'clock  till  seven.  He 
then  took  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to 
the  extent  of  a  scruple  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  but  he  did  not  keep  the 
ground  which  had  been  gained  by 
the  use  of  arsenic,  for  the  fit  returned 
at  its  usual  hour  four  o'clock.  The 
arsenic  was  again  taken  and  gradually 
increased,  as  far  as  safety  permitted, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  be- 
fore. •  Six  weeks  were  consumed  in 
the  above  treatment ;  the  disease  was 
scarcely  mitigated,  and  the  general 
health  much  worse  than  when  it  was 
begun.  During  the  first  month  of 
th^  treatment  he  had  concealed  from 
me  the  disease  of  his  testicles,  one 
of  which  was  withered  and  flabby, 
and  the  other  hardened  and  twice  its 
natural  size,  which  increased  rapidly 
under  the  constitutional  treatment. 

Conceiving  it  hopeless  to  do  any 
thing  for  the  sarcocele  (except  pre- 
scribing iodine  ointment),  while  the 
patient  continued  to  feel  as  if  boiling 
water  were  poured  on  his  limbs,  I 
resolved  to  augment  the  positive  gal- 
vanism of  the  sacral  nerves  by  an 
application  to  the  spine.  With  this 
view  a  very  small  eschar  was  made 
pn  the  loins  with  nitrate  of  silver^ 


but  owing  to  the  twisted  manner  in 
which  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  it  acted 
only  on  the  right  sciatic  nerve,  which 
was  relieved  at  once.  Eight  days 
afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Duncan,  I  made  another 
small  eschar  over  the  left  sciatic  nerve, 
behind  the  great  trochanter,  which 
immediately  removed  the  pain,  and  he 
hobbled  [about  his  room  in  an  extacy 
of  joy.  *  I  usually  make  neuralgic 
patients,  whom  I  am  compelled  to 
treat  in  this  manner,  keep  a  measure 
of  their  legs,  as  it  is  a  gratification 
to  them  to  find  their  limbs  growing 
like  a  vegetable.  There  had  been  no 
measure  taken  of  the  right  leg  in  this 
case,  but  the  left  grew  in  circumfe- 
rence half  an  inch  in  one  week,  and 
besides  the  increase  of  size  the  mus- 
cles themselves,  from  being  soft  and 
flaccid,  became  hard  and  elastic.  Be- 
fore the  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerves 
had  been  relieved,  the  sarcocele  was 
so  much  increased,  and  the  spermatic 
cord  so  enlarged  and  hard,  that  Mr. 
Duncan  pronounced  an  operation  in- 
admissible; but  the  disease  has  at 
last  yielded  to  a  protracted  use  of 
iodine,  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  was  curious,  in  this  case,  to  ob- 
serve the  right  testicle  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  reassuming  its 
glandular  character,  while  the  left 
one  was  decreasing  to  its  natural 
shape,  and  if  the  patient  himself  is  to 
be  credited,  the  functions  of  both  are 
preserved.  While  the  treatment  of 
the  sarcocele  was  going  on,  he  had 
erratic  neuralgic  pains  about  the  shins 
and  sides  of  the  legs,  which  were 
quite  removed  ultimately  by  the  sul- 
phate of  qtunine.  In  chronic  neural- 
gia I  have  not  been  able  to  observe 
any  benefit  from  counter-irritants,  but 
the  injury  is  often  manifest  enough, 
and  is  like  adding  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Anthony  to  tiie  tortures  of  Tan- 
talus. 

That  acute  neuralgia  may  be  cured 
by  constitutional  treatment,  without 
much  detriment  to  a  sarcocele,  is  cer- 
tain, because  Mr.  Wigan  has  shown 
me  a  case  of  it ;  but  in  chronic  neu- 
ralgia, more  particularly  when  both 
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Bciatic  nerves  are  affected,  the  prepa* 
rations  of  both  iron  and  quinine  seem 
injurious  to  the  enlarged  testicle, 
vhich  can  hardly  be  cured  without 
removing  the  primitive  disease.  That 
constituEonal  treatment  often  falls  in 
curing  neuralgia,  in  the  most  skilful 
hands,  is  undeniable,  from  the  num- 
ber of  invalids  who  frequent  this 
place ;  and  one  objection  to  a  com- 
plete reliance  on  it  is,  that  commonly 
it  is  very  tedious,  and  when  it  does 
eventually  succeed,  the  constitution  is 
sometimes  left  a  complete  wreck. 
Last  autumn  I  saw  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  twelve  months  tmder  con- 
stitutional treatment  for  neuralgia  of 
both  sciatic  nerves,  but  he  stirvived 
the  cure  only  ten  weeks ;  both  the 
testicles  were  so  wasted  and  soft,  that 
even  had  his  health  been  restored,  it 
is  doubtful  if  their  functions  coidd 
ever  have  been  performed. 

That  the  positive  animal  galvanism 
of  the  sciatic  nerves  can  easily  be  in- 
creased is  certain  ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  the 
increase  required  in  chronic  neuralgia, 
for  the  following  reason : — ^The  ac- 
tion of  the  nerve  ought  to  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  cause  a  slight  expan- 
sion of  the  small  veins  of  the  neuri- 
lema,  without  increasing  the  calibre  of 
its  arteries,  and  the  cessation  of  pain 
is  instantaneous ;  but  if  the  expansive 
power  of  the  nerve  be  raised  so  high 
as  to  expand  the  arteries  of  the  neu- 
rilema  also,  the  pain  will  be  increased 
perhaps  fbr  twenty-four  hours.  I 
know  well  this  is  applying  physiology 
with  too  great  precision  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  to  meet  with  the 
slightest  regard  from  rule-of-thumb 
practitioners  ;  but  usually  they  have 
the  dread  of  fever  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  free  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  spine  produces  fever.  Provided 
the  application  be  made  right  over 
the  nerve,  it  can  hardly  be  too  small 
in  chronic  neuralgia;  the  largest  in 
Mr.  Dean's  case  might  have  been 
covered  with  the  small  end  of  a  tailor^s 
♦hhnble. 

King's  Road,  Brighton, 
April  18th,  1689. 


MR.  WHiTMORE, 

ON  THE 

PATHOLOGY  AND  SUCCESSFUL 
TREATMENT  OP  CBOIERA, 

To  the  Editors  qf  the  London  Medici  tmd 
Surgical  JoumaU 

Gkktlbmbn, 

So  much  has  already  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  cholera,  and  moreover* 
as  we  have  the  most  cheeringprospect 
befbre  us  of  the  disease  lessening  in  its 
devastating  progress  in  the  neighbomv 
hood  of  London,  I  hardly  know 
whether  any  communication  upon  the 
subject  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  at 
this,  the  eleventh  hour ;  but,  as  I  have 
never  contributed  towards  Uiis  "  un- 
profitable mass,"  and,  indeed,  as  I 
have  never  till  very  lately  had  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  the  progress  of 
the  disease  through  its  stages,  I  may, 
perhaps,  hope  to  be  forgiven  for 
troubling  you  with  a  fewobservatfons 
upon  the  subject ;  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  yet  to  be  feared  it  may  make  aome 
farther  ravages  in  different  part  of 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 
First,  then,  I  should  say,  we  have  in 
this  disease,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, shewn  too  great  a  fondness  for 
referring  the  existence  of  one  s3rmptom 
as  being  dependent  upon,  or  caused 
by,  the  presence  of  another ;  in  other 
words,  of  supposing  that  we  have  sa- 
tisfactorily referred  effect  to  its  legi- 
timate cause:  thus,  in  cholera,  the 
prostration  of  strength,  the  coldness 
of  surface,  the  sunken  countenance* 
the  shrivelled  and  blueish  condition  of 
the  extremities,  are  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  persons,  who  have  written 
upon  the  disease,  referred  to  the  diar- 
rhoea, which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
had  existed  fbr  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  before  those  symptoms  had  ma- 
nifested themselves.  Now  it  must 
be  evident,  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server, that  none  of  these  last  men* 
tioned  symptoms  are  at  all  proportion- 
ed, either  to  the  length  of  time  or 'to 
the  severi^  with  which  diarrhoea  had 
existed.    Nay,  as  far  as  my  own  ob- 
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•erFfttum  has  gone,  those  cases  which 
have  not  been  preceded  by  diarrhoea 
have  more  haBtUy  run  into  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  that  too  of  the  most  in- 
tractable and  fatal  kind.  And  again, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  subsidence  of 
any  of  these  symptoms  Ib  in  any  de- 
gree governed  by  the  continuanqe  or 
cessation  of  diarrhoea.  Nor,  in  my 
mind,  at  least,  areany  of  these  symp- 
toms any  more  dependent  upon  thQ 
co-existence  of  each  other,  than  they 
are  upon  any  symptom  v^hich  m.ay 
have  preceded  them»  Here,  tlien,  we 
feel  ourselves  driven  to  look  further-a- 
field for  some  common  cause  which 
may,  and  which  is  likely,  to  have 
produced  this  whole  train  of  symp- 
toms ;  and,  this,  I  think,  has  been 
well  explained  by  J>r.  Stevens,  late 
of  St,  Croix,  as  being  entirely  refer- 
rible  to  a  certain  condition  of  the  blood 
of  those  people  who  become  the  sub- 
jectsW  tins  disease,  that  is,  to  the  en- 
tire absence  of  any  saline  matter  there- 
in. This  gentleman  states,  that  he 
has  been  led  to  draw  this  conclusion 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  blood  of 
cholera  patients,  and  its  great  afiinity 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  that  fluid 
in  patients  afiiicted  with  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which 
complaint  that  gentleman  is  said  to 
have  treated  with  unparalleled  success, 
during  the  many  yearshe  was  resident 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  to  be 
brief  :-r-l  have  been  led  to  the  above 
remarks  through  having  witnessed 
that  gentleman's  treatment  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  a  public  establiah- 
ment  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  in 
several  instances  in  my  private  prac- 
tice, occurring  in  a  neighbouring  pa-f 
rish.  I  h^ve  avoided  stating  numbers, 
because  I  am  aware  that  the  treatment 
in  some  of  the  cases  was  commenced 
before  the  existence  of  some  of  the 
wont  symptoms  of  cholera  had  ma- 
nifested themselves ;  but,  to  a  hack- 
neyed observer,  the  presence  of  some 
two  or  three  of  the  premonitory  symp- 
toQis  constitute  a  sufficient  earnest  of 
what  a  few  hours  will  produce  ;  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  Ijiat 


it  would  be  very  cruel  in  every  in- 
stance to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  fiatal 
symptoms  before  any  curative  plan 
was  pursued ;  though,  by-the-bye,  I 
saw  the  treatment  commenced  in  se- 
veral instances  after  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse had  set  m,  with  the  happiest  re- 
sidts.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the 
official  returns  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
for  the  above  establishment,  alludes 
only  to  sixteen  cases,  that  is,  twelve 
recoveries  and  four  deaths.  The 
twelve  recoveries  are  those  which 
were  subjected  to  Dr.  Stevens'  plan  of 
treatment ;  the  others  were  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  treatment  in  use  be- 
fore the  doctor's  plan  was  made 
known.  It  consists  in  introducing 
as  much  saline  matter  into  the  system 
as  possible ;  to  this  end,  he  orders 
generally  one  of  these  powders  to  bo 
taken  every  hour  in  beef  tea,  or  half 
a  tumbler  of  toast  and  water,  until  re- 
action takes 'place>  and  then  to  be  con- 
tinued at  more  distant  intervals  ;  viz. 
carbonate  of  soda,  half  a  drachm; 
muriate  of  soda,  a  scruple;  ox3rmuriate 
of  potass,  seven  grains.  If  the  sto- 
mach be  very  irritable,  a  sedlitz  pow- 
der may  precede  the  use  of  the  above, 
or  be  introduced  occasionally ;  a  mus- 
tard poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  most 
painhil  parts ;  and  an  enema,  compos- 
ed of  a  large  table  spoonful  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  two  large  table  spoons- 
ful of  sugar,  to  be  administered  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  borne,  the  patient  to  be  indulged 
with  as  much  toast  and  water  as  he 
chooses  to  drink ;  a  good  fire  to  be  kept 
in  the  room,  with  as  great  an  inter- 
change of  air  as  can  safely  be  efiPected. 
I  repeat,  that  it  is  an  incontrovert- 
ible fact,  that  not  a  single  instance 
of  fatal  termination  has  occurred  in 
any  case,  either  in  my  private  prac- 
tice, or  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
where  the  above  treatment  was  had 
recourse  to,  a  fact  which  certainly 
cannot  be  too  generally  made  public. 
Begging  a  thousand  pardons  for  hav- 
ing occupied  so  much  of  your  valuable 
columns,  I  am  your's,  &c. 

Henrt  Whithorx. 
CoM  Bath  Square,  April  14,  1832. 
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Attendance  at  the  Apothecaries*  Botanic  Garden; 


RESOLUTIONS  OP    THE  COURT  OF 
ASSISTANTS 

Of  TRB 

SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES. 

Riso<»vsD,  That  the  Society's  Garden 
at  Chelsea  be  open  every  Wednesday 
during,  the  montfasof  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at 
noon,  and  that  admission  be  given  to 
all  such  medicalstudents  as  are  pupils 
to  the  established  professors  and  lec- 
tures in  the  metropolis,  whether  upon 
medicine,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
or  botany,  and  also  to  the  apprentices 
of  the  several  members  of  the  Society. 

That  there  be  every  week  a  demon- 
stration of  the  plants  containedin  that 
department  of  the  garden  appropriated 
to  plants  belonging  to  the  materia  me- 
dica,  and  of  such  other  plants  as  the 
demonstrator  may  think  proper ;  such 
demonl^tration  to  commence  at  ten 
o'clock  punctually,  and  thatafter  such 
demonstration  is  finished,  there  be  a 
lecture  delivered  by  the  demonstrator 
in  some  part  of  the  building  attached 
to  the  garden,  upon  one  or  more  of 
'  the  following  subjects,  so  as  to  form, 
during  each  summer  season,  a  regular 
coutse  of  botanic  study,  namely: — 

1 .  The  different  systems  of  botany, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  particularly 
those  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu;  2. 
The  structure  and  growth  of  plants ; 
3.  The  different  parts  of  plants,  with 
their  descriptions  and  uses  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation;  4.  The  natural 
and  chymical  analysis  of  vegetable 
matter;  5.  The  medical  uses  of  the 
most  important  articles  in  the  materia 
medica,  with  observations  on  the  best 
modes  of  preparing  them.  These re« 
marks  may  be  made  either  at  the 
lectured  or  at  the  demonstrations,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  lecturer. 

That  the  conducting  these  demon- 
istrations  and  lectures  be  committed  to 
the  Society's  demonstrator  of  botany, 
and  that'the  monthly  lectures  hitherto 


delivered  by  him'  at  the  gardens  be 
diBcontittiied^  as  vmgBikg.  and  more 
effectually  provided  for  in  thalaMures 
now  propoBedtolMr  adopted^  That 
in  order  to  gi¥0  esconlageBCkenlrto  di- 
ligence and  talent,  there  be  aarattnual 
eximunation  of  atich  iltateitBr  ab  may 
think  proper  to  become  caadidafees  for 
the  prizes  intended  to  be  ^Ton  on 
these  occasions.  The 'exaHiifuitions 
to  be  upon  some  or^all  t)f:theraiti>jects 
stated  in  the  foregoing  aeiaea' of  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  upon  theifff  skill  in 
the  nomenclature  of  plants*  No  person 
to  be  admitted  a  candidscte  who  has 
not  attended  these  kotures  «nd  de- 
monstrations at  least  dighteen  days 
in  one  summer,  or  thirty  days  in  two 
succeeding  summers ;  nor  shall  any 
prize  be  awarded  unless  this  examina- 
tion be  performed  to  the  complete  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  examiner  or  ex- 
aminers for  the  time  being.  To  pre- 
vent partially  or  undue  preference, 
no  public  professor  or  lecturer,  whose 
pupils  are  admitted  to  the  garden,  can 
be  appointed  an  examiner. 

The  apprentices  to  members  of  the 
Society,  having  an  annual  opportunity 
of  being  candidates  for  prizes  upon 
the  ancient  establishment,  cannot  be 
admitted  candidates  on  these  occa- 
sions, either  during  the  period  of  their 
apprenticeship,  or  subsequently  to 
the  conclusion  of  it.  That  two  medals, 
the  one  being  of  gold,  of  ten  guineas 
value,  and  the  other  of  silver  or  bronze, 
be  annually  awarded  to  the  two  can- 
didates, who  shall  have  passed  the 
best  and  second-best  examination  in 
manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  but 
no  medal  is  to  be  given  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiner  or  examiners 
the  candidates  shall  be  deemed  de- 
serving of  it.  llie  beadle,  or  some 
proper  person,  is  to  attend  at  the  gar- 
den on  each  day  of  Admission,  to  re- 
ceive the  visitors,  -and  to  enter  or 
cause  their  names  and  -the  names  of 
their  tutors  to  be  eotoiednigiikrly ,  in 
a  book  tabe  providedfivr  tfaat^rpose, 
and  also  to  note  therenl  dny  miscon-' 
duct  or  breach  of  ekabiisfaed  regula- 
tions which  may  con&e  to  his  know- 
ledge during  such  (itteiidtuicej  giving 
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informatioa  diereof  to  (he  master  and 
vaidenff. 

That  the  following  be  the  rega« 
latiooft  lor  the  admiBsion  of  &tu» 
dents:-— 

"  It  ia  intended  that  admission  shall 
be  giTen  to  all  such  medical  students 
as  are  pupils  to  the  established  pro* 
fessors  and  lecturers  in  the  metropolis, 
whedier  upon  medicine,  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  or  botany;  such  stu* 
dents  to  apply  at  least  three  days 
prior  at  the  beadle's  office,  in  Apothe* 
caries'  Hall,  for  tickets  of  admission 
for  that  purpose,  which  the  master 
and  wardens  will  grant  to  such  per* 
sons  as  they  may  think  proper. 

*'  In  order  that  the  master  and 
wardens  may  be  enabled  to  exercise 
suitable  discretion  in  granting  such 
tickets,  each  student  must  leave  with 
the  beadle  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Ms  tutor  (!),  stating  that  such  stu- 
dent has  been  attentive  to  his  studies, 
and  is,  in  his  opinion,  desirous  of  im* 
proving  himself  in  the  science  of  me-* 
dical  botany. 

"  That  a  ticket  be  given  to  each 
student,  and  that  such  ticket  be  re« 
newed  annually." 

By  order, 
Edmond  Bacot,  Clerk. 
Apothecaries'  Hall, 

Feb.  1st,  1832. 
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ON  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  ot  the  EYE, 

DELIVERED   BY 

O.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.C.S. 
Lteture  the  Twelfth. 


Mb.  PaSBIDEHTy 

I  HAVB  now  to  consider  the  inflam- 
mations to  which  the  iris  is  liable. 
Hitherto  I  haye  disagreed  with  ocu- 
listic  writers  only  on  the  treatment, 
I  must  now,  I  fear,  differ  with  them 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  symptoms 
generally. 


The  iris  is  a  membrane  stretching 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye» 
posterior  to  the  cornea,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre  called  the  pupil,  which 
it  has  the  power  of  contracting  and  di- 
lating, so  as  to  admit  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  light.  The  iris  is  not 
quite  a  perfect  plane,  although  it 
appears  to  be  so ;  it  contracts  and 
dilates  in  a  certain  line,  as  a  door 
moves  in  a  groove,  with  great  cele* 
rity  and  precision,  and  without  the 
slightest  vibration.  If  this  proceed- 
ing is  not  attended  to  in  health,  we 
shall  not  know  when  the  iris  is 
diseased.  When  I  am  speaking  of 
contraction  and  dilatation,  it  will  be 
in  relation  to  the  pupil,  and  not  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
iris,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
words  are  used  by  the  Germans. 
The  pupil  is  capable  of  being  dilated 
to  a  very  great  extent,  especially 
when  under  the  influence  of  fear« 
rather  than  of  joy,  and  this  more  fre- 
quently in  young  persons.  This  di- 
latation can  be  made  to  take  place  hj 
the  external  application  of  narcotics ; 
such  as  the  belladonna  and  hyo6cia<^ 
mus,  which  are  moist  frequency  put 
in  requisition  for  this  purpose,  and 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the 
stramonium.  The  active  principles  of 
these  two  plants  are  to  be  lutd  re<» 
course  to  when  the  pupil  does  not 
obey  the  action  of  the  vegetable  it-* 
self;  and  it  is  frequently  of  great  im-^ 
portance  to  be  able  to  effect  this 
object, 

Besides'common  inflammation,  the 
iris  is  also  subject  to  some  of  a  spe- 
cific character.  The  firsts  and  most 
common,  is  the  syphilitic ;  some  au- 
thors also  notice  a  pseudo-syphilitic. 
The  next  is  the  rheumatic,  to  which 
the  Germans  add  another,  which  they 
call  '  arthritic ;  but  this  is  more  an 
affection  of  the  eye  generally  than  of 
the  iris  in  particular.  Scrophuloua 
inflammation  is,  I  believe,  always  an 
extension  of  the  disease.  Inflamma-* 
tion  of  the  iris  is  technically  called 
iritis. 

One  eye  only  may  be  affected,  or 
aa  one  eye  is  getting  well  the  other 
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may  be  attacked ;  or  tbej  maj  be  iiv- 
ilamed  alternately  or  together :  it  is 
acakfefy  lieeessarjr  to  a3d,  that  the 
iiffiamixiation  fuay  be  either  acute« 
sriibat^e,  passive,  or  chronic. 

Syjnpiofns  of  the  acute  inflammation, 
*— When  the  iris  is  in  its  natural 
leitate,  the  clear,  distinct,  and  defined 
ed^e  bf  the  pupil  may  be  seen  with 
a  black  circle  around  it,  in  persons 
having  blue  eyes,  owing  to  the  uvea 
advancing  a  little  beyond  the  true 
iris,  and  this  is  more  evident  when 
the  patient  is  aiFected  with  a  soft  ca- 
taract. It  bas  been  presumed,  that 
as  &e  iris  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  long  ciliary  arteries,  it  may  be 
in^amed  without  any  other  part  being 
jdmilarly  affected .  I  hold  this  to  be 
a  mistake ;  the  sclerotica  is  very  ge* 
nerally  implicated ;  the  cornea  and 
aqueous  humour  are  both  deficient 
an  transparency ;  and,  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line also  inflames.  I  believe  tSiat  it 
38  only  oiRscted  alone  in  its  very  first 
stage.  When  the  iris  is  inflamed  the 
ftrst  symptom  is,  generally,  a  change 
of  colour;  The  iris  can  carry  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  blood  with  impuiiity, 
Itnd  tan  distribute  it  properly;  but 
when  the  quantity  is  increased  it 
changes  its  colour,  the  blue  eye  be- 
comes green,  l^e  dark  eye  browni 
or  even  blood-red,  like  the  eye  of  the 
black-cock.  The  iris  also  loses  the 
peculiar  characteristic  defined  edge 
which  I  have  alluded  to;  it  is  not 
thicker  nor  rounder,  but  is  not  so 
deafly  nor  so  well  defined  as  before, 
and  it  is  probably  drawn  a  little 
backwards.  The  circle  of  blood- 
vessels surrounding  the  pupil  be-* 
comes  slightly  prominent,  and  there 
18  generally  a  little  deposition  on 
this  part,  like  the  fur  on  the  tongue, 
so  tbat  I  usually  say,  the  edge  of  the 
iris  is  a  little  furred;  it  has  occa- 
sionally pcftcbes  of  lym^h  on  it. 
'When  t3ie  iris  has  lost  its  defined 
edge,  it  is  anormal,  it  is  diseased, 
and  has  lost,  more  or  less,  of  its 
power  of  motion  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that'it  should  all  be  diseased  at  once, 
^d  hence  one  part  of  the  iri«  may 


not,  while  otiier  B^rla  imm  4i9M\ 

One  reason  why  a  paxtgrem^Hiw-.i^ed 
is,  because  the  fibcesbecQp^  sck  at- 
tached or  agglutinated  tqgc^<^.  m 
not  to  be  able  to  act,,  and  .this  ilAI99r 
bility  takes  place  in  the  fi»t  i^age. 
It  may  also  occur  fron;^  the  a^a^* 
ment  of  the  posterior  part  of  -^tf^  J99a 
to  the  part  immediately  be)4ad;  if 
the  adhesion  takes  place  near.«  Uie 
pupil,  it  will  be  attaphed  to  the  &fyw* 
talline  lens;  if  more  outwardly,  to 
some  of  the  ciliary  proce^scf*  Ilieire 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  r^^^iid 
to  the  nature  of  this  adhesion,,  In 
syphilitic  iritis  the  adhesions  can  be 
readily  overcome,  even  up  to  a  iate 
period,  which  is  not  the  casQ  in  the 
rheumatic,  the  adhesions  bei^g  pp* 
bably  of  a  dififerent  kind«  which  it  ia 
important  to  know  with  reference  t9 
the  prognosis. 

You  are  all  aware  of  Mr,  Hnnter'a 
experiments  in  ^gaid  to  inflaiQQia- 
tion.  You  know  Uiat.he  insetted  A 
tooth  into  a  cock's  ,comb,  with  sue* 
cess,  and  a  cock's  testicle  into  a  hen'a 
belly,  and  that  it  adhered,  although 
I  never  heard  that  it  did  any  gpod 
there — {A  laugh).  Now  in  thepe  ex« 
periments  it  is  .evident  that  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  must  have  been  on 
one  side  only,  and  it  has  th^^ore 
been  said  tbat  the  iris  adhere  to  the 
cystalline  lens  by  the  inflammation 
taking  place  solely  in  the  nds,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  facf ;  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  generally  l^ecpmes 
inflamed  when  the  disease  I^as  gone 
so  far  as  tq  give  rise  to  such  a  result. 
When  the  belladonna  is  applied,  part 
of  the  pupil  dilates,  other  parts  re- 
mained fixed,  and  thus,  what  is  termed 
angularity,  or  irregularity  of.  the  pu- 
pil takes  place..  If. the  capsule  of 
the  lens  does  not  becpn^e  very  much 
inflamed  it  remain^  nearly  .t):^spa- 
rent,  but  if  so,  it  is  rendered  claque  in 
spots,  or  in  totality,  'VVhCjiii.  ,|be  t^n« 
flammation  is  ^  severe  the  pwpjji  yiU 
be  contracted  even  to  fLqentri4,P9int* 
and  it  may.  be  ^ppst  .(^t^ojjpjetety 
closed.         .  '    '    ;  ,.    /I  I.    .- 

All  the  inflammations  of  ^^^s  (ex* 
cept  the  rheumatic)  are  exceedingly 
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pfblie  ffinft^'eftsioij  of  lymph,  whidi 
is  tibtmii  otit  not  only  on  the  surface 
of  tbe  M»,  Init  into  the  pupil,  filling 
it  ut^»  iLQdl 'biffing  from  it  into  the  an- 
terior 'chamber;  the  inflammation 
reaMy  ^preistds  to  the  eomea,  giving 
rise  ib  spots  on  it  also.  In  simple 
iiitid  "^ere  h  seldom  any  considerable 
quantity  eflbsed  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  very  rarely  in  the  rheu- 
matic, while  it  is  very  common  in  the 
sypliifitic.  This  latter  inflammation 
seldom  lasts  a  few  days  before  there 
are  large  tubercles  of  lymph  on  one 
or  toore  parts  of  the  iris,  as  well  as 
on  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

There  are  external  symptoms  in 
all  cases  of  iritis.  Hiere  is  a  pecu* 
liar  redness  teiined  the  zone,consisting 
of  vessels  mnning  from  the  circum- 
ference in  straight  lines,  enlarging  aa 
they  advance,  but  not  reaching  quite 
to  the  cornea,  leaving,  in  some  in« 
stances,  a  white  circle  between  them 
and  the  cornea.  They  are  not  the 
vessels  siippl3ring  the  cornea,  but 
those  of  the  ciliary  ligaments,  which 
pierce  the  sclerotica  at  that  part.  In 
common  and  syphilitic  iritLs  these' 
vessels  advance  very  close  upon  the 
cornea,  and  the  inner  white  zone  is 
ficaroeiy  visible ;  but  in  the  arthritic 
or  gouty  rheumatic  inflammations, 
both  the  white  and  red  zones  are  very 
evident.  This  peculiarity  also  maiks 
the  disease  called  glaucoma,  a  com- 
plaint which  in  this  country  frequently 
takes  the  place  of  the  arthritic  iritis 
of  the  Gfermans.  This  zone  of  red- 
ness is  tiot  peculiar  to  iritis,  but  takes 
place  in  inflammations  of  the  corneas 
sclerotica,  the  choroid  and  the  ciliary 
processes,  as  tirell  as  of  the  iris.  The 
pain  diflPerB  in  extent.  In  a  chronic 
case  there  is  comparatively  very  little. 
Those  who  work  with  one  eye  stea- 
dily 'fi:Ked  for  some  time,  igre  subject 
to  thilj^  Ichl'oiue  state,  but  suffer  very 
little  paiilV  the  vision  is  imperfect, 
and  thet^;  is  a  sense  of  weight  and 
uneaside^'iti'the  eye.  This  chronic 
state  of' the  4y6  is  peculiarly  the  dis- 
ease  of  women  at  a  certain  period  of 
life.  TH^i  ffl^  fdw  womeii  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  just  wheu  the  ca* 


tamenia  ar^  dUappearln^*  whc)  hj^vj^ 
liot  experienced  Uie  preceding  .s^i^^ar 
tions ;  {ind  I  may  be  permitt^  to  re- 
mark, incidentally,  that  emetic3,,|ir^- 
ceded  by  a  moderate  bli^ediiigt  bx»  of 
great  advantage  in  i^eying  it»  There 
is  great  pain  in  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion, and  it  is  the  circumorbilal  paio* 
Whenever  the  internal  parts  of  the 
eye  are  inflamed*  there  is  always  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth-,  paii:  of 
nerves;  in  the  rheumatic  inflamma* 
tion  it  is  perhaps  worse  than  in  the 
syphilitic.  In  the  gouty  rheumatic 
inflammation*  which  attacks  penKVUi 
at  fifty,  the  pun  is  intolerably  Mvero* 
so  as  scarcely  to  be  borne.  Tbp 
pain  in  all  fibrous  structurea  ia  in- 
creased  at  night  by  paroxysm^  but  I 
have  already  said  that  this  ia  not  a 
proof  of  the  diseaae  being  of  a  ayphioj 
litic  origin. 

The  inflammation  is  not  generally 
severe,  as  fior  as  regards  the  oonjunci* 
tiva  >  there  is  not  very  gisat  lacryw 
mation,  nor  intolerance  of  lights  a]^v 
cept  in  the  rheumatic ;  but  there  ia 
always  defective  sight,  and  some^ 
times  a  total  loss  of  vision*  even 
when  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humowy 
are  suflicientiy  transparent..  - 

General  means  of  cure.-^!.  iha4 
confine  myself  for  the  present  aolelf 
to  the  acute  stage,  in  which  the  pa« 
tient  should  always  loee  blood*  eithtf 
from  the  arm,  from  the  temple,  (Xf 
from  behind  the  ears.  In  rqgard  to 
cupping  on  the  temple,  when  tho 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  affected,  or  in 
chronic  disease  of  the  eye,  I  think  it 
is  not  desirable,  as  a  severe  pain 
often  follows,  and  frequentiy  exists 
for  some  time  after,  which  is  alwaya 
attributed  to  the  cupping,  \yhan  ] 
first  heard  this  said,  I  did  not  believe 
it,  but  it  occurred  so  fi^ueqtly  that 
I  could  not  help  perceiving  that.therq 
was  aoine  connexion  between  tbam* 
and  aa  cuj^ing  behind  the  eass  will 
do  as  well,  it  will  be  better  to  do  il« 
there,  except  in  pure  cas^  of  coqa- 
mon  or  syphilitic  iritis,  when  thena 
is  not  so  much  ot^eotioa  tp*  ci^>(d» 
the  temple.  In  case  of  common  in«* 
flamoAtioa  you  should  bleed  largely, 
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and  give  tartar  ^etic  with  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  so  as  to  vomit  and 
purge  'freil^' '^Sic<i,"with  the  appli- 
cation of  beUadioqixuL,  will  frequently 
effect  a  dure ;  but  in  the  specific  in- 
flammations, it  is  very  rare  that  you 
win  het  «ble  to  do  so  by  this  treat- 
ment only.  If  the  pupil  does  not 
obey  the  belladonna  and  the  pain 
continues,  you  must  repeat  your  re- 
medies, and  if  without  benefit,  you 
must  then  have  recourse  to  otiier 
measures^  The  first  and  most  im-* 
portant  of  these  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  used  in  all  cases  of  iritis. 
There  tire  two  ot  three  ways  of  ad- 
BUBistering  it ;  it  may  be  rubbed  in 
19,  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  forehead,  mixed  with  opium,  to 
relieve  pain,  whilst  it  is  also  to  be 
given  internally ;  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium 
for  a  dose,  according  to  the  times  it 
is  to  be  repeated;  S  only  three  or 
Jottr  lumes  a  day,  then  half  a  grain  t)f 
Pfttf^n  will  be  a  prefer  dose ;  if  every 
fo.ur  hour^,  day  and  night,  l^en  one* 
third  grain ,  but  if  every  two  hours, 
A  ^aifter  grain  will,  in  aUL  probability, 
l^ei  efficient,  but  the  dose  of  opium 
should  be  increased  at  night,  just 
Ibefore  the  accession  of  pain  is  ex- 
pected ]  but  the  severity  of  the  dis« 
jei^e>  must  regulate  the  doses  of  the 
medjcine^.  Sleep  must  be  procured 
if  possible  by  opium,  and  the  full 
effect  of  mercury  is  necessary  to  effect 
a  dure^  I  njeon  a  ccHupIete  ptyalism 
should  ,be  induced,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  any  adhesions  have  taken 
place.  I  am  no  advocate  for  produc- 
ing the  full  effects  of  mercury,  gene- 
rally, but  here  if  you  wish  to  ciire 
your  patient,  or  prevent  a  relapse, 
you  mnst  cause  ptyalism. 

It  ba«  been  said,  that  the  admiais-* 
tration  of  mercury  will  cause  iritis ; 
I  do  not  believe  it ;  I  have  given  it 
Teiy  largely  in  inany  diseased,  and 
cannot^veodHeot  %  (ingle  case  in  which 
iritb  tQpk  place  from  its  use.  I  have 
Been  one  eye  get  well  by  mercury 
and  the  other  eye  become  inflamed, 
while  the  system  lyas.  under  its  in- 
Quence,  and  cured  by  a  repetition  of 


the  remedy,  but  this  cannot^  t^thihk, 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  merc|jfy/' 
The  oleum  terebinthmje  is  a^^^ 
medy  of  great  power  in  in^aTinnatiph 
of  the  iris,  as  well  aa  in  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes  generally. ,'  fts 
efficacy  in  rheumatism  has  been  long 
known,  and  I  have  tried  it  frequently 
in  those  cases  of  iritis  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  complicated  with  rheu- 
matism, with  the  best  effect.  Its 
powers  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
these  cases  alone ;  it  exercises  great 
influence  over  those  which  are  clearly 
syphilitic,  and  of  course  over  all  other 
inflammations  of  this  part  from  what- 
ever cause  they  may  arise.  It  is  ^ot 
equal,  nevertheless,  to  mercury,  al- 
though, perhaps,  it  takes  the  second 
place.  It  is  less  certain  in  its  effect, 
and  requires  a  longer  time  to  produce 
it ;  is  very  disagreeable  to  swallow, 
and  cannot  be  borne  by  some  sto- 
machs, giving  rise  occasionally  to 
constant  vomiting,  or  to  a  regurgita- 
tion and  nausea  not  less  distressing. 
I  usually  give  a  drachm  for  a  dose 
every  six  hours,  hoping  that  its  effects 
on  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  urethra 
will  soon  become  apparent  from  the 
increased  quantity  of  urine  secreted, 
and  the  more  frequent  and  painful 
desire  to  make  it.  This  is  sometimes 
very  great,  when  the  urine  often  be- 
comes tinged  with  blood  and  creates 
a  little  alarm.  These  symptoms  soon 
subside  on  omitting  the  medicine, 
and  taking  linseed  tea  and  camphor 
mixture  frequently,  with  small  doses 
of  opium.  I  have  never  seen  any 
bad  effects  result  from  its  use,  but  I 
have  heard  of  persons  making  bloody 
urine  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  watch  and 
to  desist  from  giving  it  as  soon  aa  the 
tinge  of  blood  is  perceived,  if  the 
other  symptoms  have  not  rendered  it 
desirable  to  do  so  before.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
Httle  good  will  be  done  unless  the 
full  effect  is  produced  on  the  urinary 
organs.  I  have  been  sometimes  ob- 
liged to  give  two  drachms  every  four 
hours  to  do  this,  and  then  it  is  apt  to 
run  off  by  the  bowels.   In  other  cases 
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it  affjpcts  the  head,  and  gives  rise  to 
£eiisatiohs  allied  to  that  accompany- 
ing deliriuDa,  when  it  mu6t  be  aban- 
doned; oT  indeed  if  it  appears  to  be 
idoyig'littlei  good,  whilst  it  causes 
uneasi^less  in  the  stomach,  general 
irritation,  and  fever. 
"  ;'lTi'e  great  utility  of  turpentine,  as 
a  remfeoy  in  this  disease,  occurs  from 
its  ^  being  able  to  take  the  place  of 
mercujy  in  cases  in  which  mercury 
disagrees,  or  in  which  it  has  been 
given  with  bad  effect ;  or  in  persons 
whose   constitutions    have    been  so 
broken  down  by  its  use,  that  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  other  means  could 
induce  us  to  have  recourse  to  it.     In 
all  these  cases  the  ilium  terebinthinae 
is  an  invaluable  remedy.    Many  peo* 
pie  can  take  it  mixed  with  a  little 
yolk  of  egg,  almond  emulsion,  and 
lavender,  as  Mr.  Hugh  Carmichael 
recommends;    others  find    it    more 
palateable  in  peppermint- water ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  best  given  in  the  least 
quantity  of   any  kind  of  medicine 
which  IS  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient.    I  have  never  seen  it  exercise 
an  influence  greater  than  that  of  mer- 
cury, although  I  have  seen  mercury 
effect  a  cure  when  the  turpentine  has 
(ailed. 

Hie  colchicum  is  a  remedy  I 
have  great  confidence  in  also ;  but 
not  in  syphilitic  cases.  I  use  the 
wine  of  the  root  in  drachm  doses, 
with  a  few  grains  of  magnesia,  re- 
peated every  six  or  eight  hours,  imtil 
the  usual  effect  is  produced;  and, 
like  mercury  and  turpentine,  the  full 
effect  must  take  place  or  little  good 
will  be  done.  It  is  most  applicable 
in  rheumatic  cases,  or  in  those  in 
which  relapses  are  frequent  from  ex- 
posure. I  have  usually  given  it  in 
these  cases,  combined  with  bark  and 
quinine,  tlie  latter  of  which  can 
hardly  be  depended  on  alone  at  the 
pre^sent  moment,  when  it  is  so  much 
adulterated.  I  have  rarely  depended 
on  bark  aIonc>  except  in  cases  where 
the  alt;,^piation  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation qf  other  parts  with  the  iritis 
has  been,  so  well  marked  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  ot  the  connexion  between 
them. 


THE 


I ' '' I  • , ' 


Jpril2S,  IBZ^.'      '  ^  I'    17     I 

"  Men,  tijftt  msOie  '   • 

Envy  and  crooked  mallei  lUMkisIiMilen^ 
Dare  bite  the  best."  '     "   .* '    • 


"  What  then  ia  to  be  said  of  those 
persons,  while  they  know  better,  and 
are  not  unconscious  of  the  miseries 
thus  produced,   attempt,   either    by 
writing  or  speaking,  to  perpetuate  a 
state  of  things  so  prejudical  to  profes- 
sional character,  and  so  baneful  to  tlie 
public  interests."     Such  is  the  pa-r 
thetic  language  of  a  worthy  comtem^ 
porary,   who    never,    in  the   whole 
course  of  his  editorial  life,  penned  9, 
syllable  prejudical  to  profeeaional  oha* 
racter,  such  as  the  following  classic 
and  polite  epithets :— "  Bats^  dubs^ 
pores,  vampires,  bogs,  cock-^Murows,, 
neveys,  noodles,  rascals,  sco^undrels," 
&c.    Stand  forth  all  of  ye,  pbysiciana 
and  surgeonsof  emi&eQce,towbom8ucli 
terms  have  been  applied,  attest  the  fact 
and  proclaim  it  both  in  Gath  and  A3<» 
kalon — stand  forth  Sir  Astley  Cooper,. 
Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  Sir  Charles  Bell,, 
shade  of   Abemethy,    J..   Johnson*. 
Guthrie,  B.  Cooper,  Fettigrew,  Stan- 
ley, Tjrrrell,  Travers,  Key,  Vincent,. 
Earle,  Keate,  Jobems,  Mayo,  Hewitt, 
&c.  &c. — staad  forth  every  physician 
and  snrgeon  in  London,  who  have  been 
honoured  by  the  scurrilous  abuse  of 
the  writer  of  tlie  above  passage,  and 
testify  to  tlie  world  who  has  commit- 
ted this  outrage  on  professional  cha* 
racter. 
This  feeliiig  effusion  was  elicited. 
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by  our  extractijig.fvcyf^^.I^^^tlieiil- 
ary  PfQP^  ^dptf^l^^.^aooowtof  the 

(>Ekftnd^q«nil  of  HiMdlb^  to  wbich  we 

dOoumoRtodBsin  ample  levidence  of  the 
z^^iaol^vefl  iKrbich  have  influeaced 
the  Central  Bonrd  of  Health.  After 
M^  perusal*  no  one  can  mistake  the 
yflasQJD  which  led  to  the  promulgation 
ol  fthe  terrific  promulgations  on  the 
eontagiousnesB  of  cholera."  A  libel ! 
vxcNmetii  our  immaculate  maralist. 
Whati  ia  vast  discovery,  and  by  one  too 
who  is  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  law 
of  libel!  Pirodigious!  Webegtoin« 
quife,  has  not  every  independent 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom^  published 
AQdi  repuUisbed  the  said  libel* "  times 
out  of  number,"'  during  the  last  three 
months}  This  discovery  is  made 
much  too  late.  Now,  suppose  we 
(iji^used  the  Board  of  venality,  which 
wti  h&ve  not  done,  we  were  not  the 
finl)  who  made  the  accusation  ;  nor 
^ere  the. members  of  this  body  the 
pgly  obnoxious  persons  to  such  a 
ito^^Op.ftr  we  believe  it  has  been 
inaide  Against  mankind  in  aU  ages  and 
cmmtrieiv 

^  Vutmmis  etc  anbn«  fet  lirdtis  motiaWumJ* 

**We  did  not  believe/'  continues 
our  honourable  cQntemporary<  **  that 
Mich  a  tf^itor ,  tp  the  cause  of  profes^ 
sional  re^peptability  existed  in  its 
xauka  aathe  writer  of  thia  blacky  foul« 
tcmguedipowardlyinunuation."  Hor* 
xihkyri^PBt  hprrible!  that  there  eouid 
be  found  journalists  independent  and 
bwest:  enough  to  gui^e  the  pubtia 
preas^  vile, and  corrupt  aa  it  is,  as  de« 
i^nated  by  another  medical  conteui* 


powi7»T]Ae)^tKyiittgi^eereii^ce4  policy 
of  the  Boards  of  IJiea}t^  w^  to.  allay* 
ing.  groundless  iaJaiV9*r'aRdi4i>^9«s|ing 
tile  public  mindof  eOMfgcii^ted  terrors. 
The  alarmists  being  defeatedi  their 
rage  is  boundless  towards  us,,  but  it  is 
quite  harmless.    .  ,.,,  . 

"  Quia  taroZf  0  cIym,  ,qu«  Unta  Uceotiayrrn*  i'* 

or,  in  the  vemacidar  tong^e^V.Ayhat 
rage,  0  citizens,  what  havoc  q{,  the 
Lancet"  It  is  come  to  ,tbia^.  that 
"  such  vile  slander  should  be  vqmited 
forth,  (and  we  withhold  the  author) 
by  some  lying,  intriguing^  deceitful^ 
cozening  knave ;  that  it  was  published 
by  thy  kindred  association  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  (an  association 
judging  from  appearance  (!)  about 
upon  a  par  with,  in  point  of  talent, 
the  Umbrella  Company)  (most  {Msur- 
edly,  "neither  Proutsnor  0'Shaugh« 
nessys)  without  the  privityandconcur^* 
rcnpe  oc  prepare  for  smothering  in.thy 
own  filthy  repository."  What  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  atrocious 
enormity  of  writing  what  is  prejudicial 
to  professional  character  i  What 
apoweifulproof  of  the  writer's  notions 
of  the  etiquette  due  to  the  profession  I 
"  At  all  events,"  CQuclucleB  ouc 
polished  contemporary,  .'-f  ^^cem* 
ing  Michael's  future  /ate  ,(pun. col- 
league's) we  strongly  suspect  Xhat,  if 
he  cannot  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner  disclaim  this  libel,, the  whole 
profession  will  diselaiov  ^tmrr-(Ehl 
for  love  of  the  Board  is  it?)^a8 
being  a  man  wh,o  would  r  t^ ,  scruple 
to  blast  the  reputation  .of;  the  entire 
medical  character  of  the  country-— 
(Oh  ye  gods  and  goddesses !  the 
Central  Boafd,  the  medical  character. 
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of  tiM  vMMlry  !>-«ovimptti»the  moit 

lOyiltisi'diiVtt'lMidgtf,  or  lerve  his 
oWtf  esUbl    80  1M7  lo^  to  it  Mi- 
itiAit'HTHiv)  thtt  injunction  is  ofimd 
in  no  unfriendly  voice !"   With  what 
justice  does  our  contemporary  accuse 
us  of  blastingf  the  entire  medical  cha* 
racter  of  the  country  ?    In  reply  we 
beg  to  ask,  hove  we  to  gratify  our 
own  feelings,  to  serve  our  own  ends, 
blasted   and  degraded  the  medical 
chaiteter,  cither  indi^dually  or  col* 
Icctivdy?  Have  we  used  every  effort 
to  degfade  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
our  profession,  in  order  to  elevate  a 
oertna  dass  of  the  f aeulty,  and  to 
eerve  our  own  ends  by  increadng  the 
number  of  our  subscribers?     Have 
we  ever  outraged  common  decency 
itt  our  attacks  upon  professional  cha*> 
ract^?    Never!  never!— we  would 
^rish  in  a  garret  first:  "Qui  alte-* 
tuni  ilicttsat  probvi,  ipsum  se  intuerl 
oportttt  ;^'  or»  in  a  free  translation, 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses,  &c. 
Hairb  "We  ever  libelled  professional 
characters    Never,  except  in  one 
supposed   instanee,  Into  which  we 
were  led  by  condensing  and  expunge 
ingthe  ihoKt  stinging  part  of  an  arti** 
cle  from  the  spotless  pages  of  our 
contemporary,  and  which  will,  ere 
long,  come  before  the  World,  entitled, 
Ranmdge,i^.Wakley,Ryan,andotiierBi 
Had   the   profession  disclaimed  all 
those  who  have  defemed  the  entire 
medical    character  of  the  country, 
doubtless  our  contemporary  should  be 
excepted. 
It  is  quite  absurd  to  cox^ider  Sit 


William  RusseU  ahd<ti»s^DiiVid  Barry, 
whose  namee  oidy^af^air  as^lhid  me- 
dical oflUeifs  of  thtf  BoaM  of'HMath, 
as  «<  the  professktti  •  of  this  ^kMaAry.^ 
The  truth  ls>  (liaitlieBeiJih}wM  to  ^ 
earesoenoe  ■ptingiiig' upokl  the^ftumUy 
in  this  kingdom;  and  w«  4Nr^sMs^ 
fied  that  there  is  'Hot  an'  emJaei^ 
physician  or  surgeon  in  LdodCttwho 
oonsiden  it  the  profession  of'  the 
country,  or  who  is  not  nshaaled  of  its 
conduct*  The  aasertioni  lhetefore> 
that  in  oensoiing  this^  body  wis- iiavt 
injured  the  faculties  of  pbyslciansand 
surgeons  in  Great  Britain  and  Itb* 
lane»  is  silly  and  ridiotdois.  On  th(f 
contrary,  we  are  still,  and  hfti^e  beet)& 
aidmtly  devoted  to  the  ^nuse  of  tiio 
whole  profession  I  we  fatvWttiaiastaiiMd 
its  ohaiacter  and  dignity  tMveverf  bo^ 
caiion;  and  we  Unigh'ooniemptii<«sly 
at  the  gnutttitoiis  and  gsouaiBesipaa* 
sinuations  of  our  oppontnt  iW* 
know  the  value  of  pwifcwionallcha* 
raotertoo  well  to  attempt  M  depm^ 
oiaie  it,  and  we  shdl  MPftr  d^nuks 
it  either  by  speaking  or  writttg^ 
or  by  personiA  oonduel.  Ourlivesj 
our  days,  our  hours  •  haive  been,  and 
are  still,  passed  in  communioii  wiA 
our  professional  breUirens  and'  wb 
value  the  noble  science  of  medicine 
too  highly  to  defame  its  cultivators. 
But,  6n  the  other  haxld,  hkv^  they 
not  seen,  i^tiiin  the  last  feWyears,  the 
sacred  enginil  of  Mvilisatieti^HJitf 
source  of  all  thosehat^  ihfluences  b^ 
which  th^  soeial  conditio^  df  tfan  has' 
been  ameliomted,  elevated,  and^«' 
nifled-— have  theynctseentheglorious' 
mxss  pertertcd  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  into  an  instrument  of  ttnmix*^ 
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to  i3i»  lgi»t&&B8tio»of  tbe.jkmeaii  »of 
iiuMkii)tm9«iqiol».i?  J  Have  they  not 
Vitusivifiifljie  4bsc9f d/^he  czvA  strifes 
the  I  w#jr;Df  ImthiQt  Ogaiast  brptherrr^ 
'wbic^^fi?  l^apioducedm  the  gre^t 
4X)im¥i noityf  *  ol  .Ui«:  mescal  prof essioii 
by  the  iWantQfi  >alHj«e  of  the  power  of 
the  pffi[96(  ?.  Ha3  iiot  the  judgment-seat 
Gff  4Pae4iiQt4  criticiem  been  foully  cor* 
TuptedrrrrQot  indeed  bygoldand  silvert 
but)  by  the  &r  more  potent  agency  of 
a  jea)pu«^  an.  unforgiving*  and  anun- 
piinfli^led, spirit  ?  Is  it  not  known 
to  v^x^^T^,  that  able,  amiable,  and 
Tir^QU9i99<wbers  of  our  profession* 
havie  bf^en  dra§pgpdforth  froai  1i)alii&o« 
dest  ^ftifEWWnt  of  domesticlifD«  which 
hitlv9rtQiUS^d  to  be  reiqieeted  as  mvio^ 
laUe^  ito  lainawer  .ehairge^  whioh  never. 
]iad,pua;,exi«tc^e>  sitve  in  the  wanton 
imagjM^iOf  tjieir  .accuser?  Who 
amon^  lua  iei.igQPfant  that  some  o£ 
the  hn^t^of  th^  living  omamenta 
of  our  pr<9«esaioa— men  whose  g^nioa 
and  indiisti^  will  be  known  topostedty^ 
in  m9J^f>  afL  wportv^t  and  uoeful  re-^ 
[^ult^— ^ye  Sf^on  their  names  asso* 
ciate4 ;  vyitib  teiioAs  o£  igpominy  and  re- 
proach^ ;/8uqh  as  the  vocabulary  of 
billingsgate  cQvld  scarcely  paralleU 

Have  we  done  this  mischief?— 
Hav^,yre.jGiUed  the  pages  of  this  Jour*-^ 
nal  Tidt^  every  o|^robrio^  epithet 
our  ls;;^age  >  aj^rds,  a|od  applied 
them  to  .fb^, hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  ^ndoa  ?  Wa§  this  oouxse 
calculated  t9  jmj^pire  s^tudents  with 
that  reject tl^y  on^^thqir  caluponiated 
teachers?  Or.'v^as  ,it  j)rQp^  for  ^e 
edification  an4  iiiftruQfion  of  "  the 
tag,  rag,  and  bob<tail/'  who  frequent 


CQffe&«o<w^&ffDdifta(mtcaiofi4lie  jaooB- 

•tropoliS',  mhafp)^Bf-9gic^il£^iti:j^9M 

1IUS0.  Q^contesiinary^  .andooitom 

jndgmitnt  upoai^thevabililatobfTiM 

Ant  physickuKs  a«dl  lsm*ge0Bff>*e£Uus 

eoimtry  ?    Wasrtlte)tiheiliBar0  torie^ 

vate  pifof<96sionaI.!chasacteiih  (iMltmr 

turn  we  coU  upon  tibraiititifir  bf  isW 

scandalous  conduct  to  stand^orfiifaaDl 

answer  these  queries^  orcketbegno* 

fession  will  disclaim  him.    •      '  -  ^>rl 

The  motives  which  excited  the.iitt 

of  our  contemporary  are  simply  s|heflc» 

that  we  have  immortalised. the  Gait* 

tral  Board  of  Health*  its  dependajMts, 

its  supporters*    including  both^  oar 

hebdomadal  oi^nent8,andhavegiiwtl 

all  a  coup  de  grace*    We  have  spoken 

daggers  to  them,  but  used  nooe ;  ao4 

we  were  aided  by  the  whole  ptiUioi 

and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  profea* 

sion,   and  we  now  triumph  in  our 

glorious  victory.    If  the  Ce&trala&d 

other  Official  Boards  ol  Health,  jwd 

looted  agreeably  to  the  in^titut^iof 

medical  ethics,  had  treated  tb^^pnor 

fession  as  they  should  h^m  .fekNic^ 

they    would    have    found   us>  vtheir 

strongest  advocates  and  ^ilppunrteisia 

but  their  whole  Q(»aducit>rfiraj3'ji6>inA 

professionals  so  e^vooil,  tso((lnyBte> 

rious,  BQ.ridieulou8«' so  insolent,;:  arid 

so  tyrannical,    that   iibi  ^xoited'  the 

sovereigvi   contempt    ailil  'Bcomtt  of 

every  exdightened  menibcr  of  •  tihe  >6b4 

culty,     Itid  not  jdie  CetxtmLr  Board 

insult  the  &eiulty  by  theirtabsurdjand 

insolent  behaviourt ??• .  Cid^t  ^alaf  Aot 

report  and  fabrioate/^Lseft'ofTidiolcin 

that  never  existedi  )MWeteinet'libe66 

cases   de&ied  inutiEke  ,^ptthliQi'{>a^eni 

over  and  over  again  i  by:  the  fesi* 
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•dent  mediOQx  •xsMhiik  tiK^-pnccs  ooift 
•-which  tiiej'rwcTe'^^qxMrted?  Had 
we  Botxjithe^'i'fiditioas  cases  from 
Mary-le-b<>iie<  worbhouse,  and  ^m 
James's-street,  Hanover-squarei  and 
from,  a  hundred  other  places,  together 
with  an  the  oases  "in  anywiselike  oho* 
lent?"  Had  we  not  Boards  of  Healtii 
forced  nfMRBithe  people,  without  ne* 
cesiity'  \  •  quaxantine  enforced  —  mil<* 
Jions  l)eggared-«-aUi  all  by  this  wordiy 
Board'  of  Heaidi  ?  We  have  no  de- 
sire to'TeviTe  their  melancholy  and 
disgraoeftil'  history,  we  look  upon  it 
^'  moffe  in  pity  than  in  anger ;"  we 
esteem  it  the  greatest  degradation 
the  *'  entire  medictd  character  of  this 
country'^  has  sustained  during  the 
present  century.  The  feu;ulty  was 
hated,  detested,  despised,  and  loathed 
during  the  late  epidemic;  liie  very 
urchins  in  the  streets  shouted  the 
words  cholera,  and  the  doctors,  aa 
terms  of  reproach.  This  state  of 
things  was  induced  by  the  faults,  tiie 
vanity,  and  the  errors  of  the  Board, 
which  will  serve  as  so  many  beacons 
to  warn  the  profession  in  future 
against  the  quicksands  which  have 
^yn'eoked'thcdr  spurious  precursors. 
Our  object  Was  to  admcmish,  not  to 
8ting-«t-t^  oorrect  errors,  and  point 
out  the  way  in  whidi  this  body  ought 
to  hare  acted.  It  is  madness  to  de- 
fend die^coodnct  of  tiw  Boardi  But 
most  unfortnAatdy  our  contempo-* 
raries,  shamst  iU'  the  disgrace,  now 
rave  Hke*f6oU  or  maniacs,  and  fool- 
ishly suppose,  by  vulgar  penonallty 
towards  the  Association  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  towards  us,  to 
xaise   a   laugh.    Poor  ideots !  who 


WDQld'tibwtlisttawith  attention  to 
their  defbnc^ofKtbe'Boai^  aod  them- 
selves ^•i  \^M»vil¥e  lid(V  w^d  (ftula 
pang  if  they*  w^ie'  aA  ^d>hiigfied'4o 
the  regionsf'Of  ^blivlte?  ^  We'  jdty 
them.  Hieir  tocsiti  of  alsfrtsn'  wias 
stifled  by  us,  and  heifce  th^ttttUifiie'v^f 
the  specimens  of  low  vulgarity  in  the 
pages  of  both  our  coDtemporaries* '  '■ 
■  The  fact  is,  our  praises  have  'been 
awarded  by  the  publie  ptes^^-'^tittf 
honesty  and  science  hm^  befea  U^ 
appreciated*— we  have  becdme  fii#  }k)^ 
pular  with  the  profession  a;^'wil&<t3iil 
public,  and  hence  the  ire  of  tpit'^t'^ 
feated  and  deridedcontemporaries;  The! 
greatest  Inblibpdles,  the  mcmaiths^eil 
the  Row,  have,  as  the  puMSsh^rS  of  h 
stupid  contemporary,  give&  us'ldV^ 
opposition.  Even  out*  l^sdorons  bp^ 
ponent  of  the  sca^el'  lAie^vito'hii^  hb^J 
tility,  because  we  are  patroidisM't^ 
every  enlightened  mend>er  of  the  ]^^ 
fessiottj  and  by  every  zealitms'igtude&ti 
who  estimate  pure  sci«DJee  ^d'ziitt!^ 
independence,  and  who  didt^gtM  ktii 
despise  tile  petty,  paltvy  JUtet^^M  ^ 
rival  editors,  proprietohi, '  attd  plib-^ 
lishers.  In  farther  prbof  oF  th^  i^i 
rectnesB  of  this  assettibn^  w^'  'nify 
state,  that  our  very  moralist  ht^  bdidi 
on  a  late  occasion,  '*  Ihat  d — d  new 
Journal  is  cutting  the  throats  bf  ?)li 
Lancet  BsA  GazeUe  (as  tb'the  liittyi^; 
it  was  so  wooden-headed,  it  wiaiB  litil 
thing).  Only  think  of  its  tieing^lity^ 
lished  at  sixpekcb  ! "  Yes,  it  is,'  liAi 
win  always  be  pUbliiBhed  kt'^i^e^ie, 
and  will  not  impose  shillirig  nuMbci^ 
upon  its  friends,  nor  fill  ib  page^  Vitli 
fluriery  and  cattle  medicine,  but  ^th. 
pure  medical  science.    Its  psjg'^s  'ks^ 
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iiot  hi  imat  of  tnedicftl  leetiii«8»  as 
tiiey  are,  and  always  will  bei  filled 
^itlx  uke '  cAiy&tlibutioas  of  tiie  fint 
te^thehr  for  exlitettce.  They  need  no 
Veterinary  medicine,  however  inte« 
testing^  in  itself,  as  they  are  intended 
for  the  ftumlty,  and  not  for 

**  Cow  or  hOrae-leeclief." 

There  was  a  time  when  a  content^ 
porxty  was  considered  almost  inM- 
Hbl^,  qnite  invincible,  neaily  omnt- 
j^otent  i  bnt  that  time  has  gone  by» 
neter  to  return.  How  have  the 
tnighty  Men!  and  so  will  every 
member  of  the  profession  who,  by 
writing  or  speaking,  defSames  and  de« 
grades  the  entire  medical  dfaaracter  of 
the  country.  Such  a  man  is  and  will 
be  disclaimed  by  every  respectable 
member  of  the  profession.  He  may 
have  a  few  satellites  among  the  hun- 
giy  'aspirants  to  place,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Umbrella  Company,  but 
none  others* 

Anot!ler  of  our  contemporaries  has 
been  labouring  to  sneer  at  the  VVench, 
for  not  pmnouncing  cholera  oonta- 
giotis,  and,  in  passing,  he  aims  a 
blow  at  certain  sagacions  journalists, 
in  this  country,  who  lauded  the  Pari* 
lian  faculty  for  their  scientific  con« 
elusions.  This  worthy  has  also  idiot* 
Ised  the  Edinburgh  faculty  fctf  arriv* 
ing  at  the  same  conclusions,  and 
wiseacre  as  he  is,  he  bestbws  the 
geiittemanly  epithet  of  "  fools  **  upon 
o\ir  innocettt  heads.  Here  is  another 
dld^ijAe  of  it  at  school  of  critics,  which 
6dtithey  was  wont  to  call  the  Bata- 
nib,  \vho  attacks  professional  charac- 
ter. But  lids  veriest  of  Solomons 
does  not  stop  here»  for  he  aimouncea 


to  his  few  leaders  the  ftUoMng  iml» 
tersally  bteresthig  piece  of  littdU- 
gences-^*  Spnriomi  Leb(urtf^^^^-8e» 
vend  gentlemen  have  addr^sslsdus  on 
the  subjeot  at  a  somefWhat  ladM'abd 
vexatious  kind  of  neSsaim  (I?)  ts 
which  they  have  laMy  been'ti^pdaed-. 
namdy,  that  of  being*  ireiHeAutM  as 
contributing  to  a  cuntemp6rsry'Jonrfc 
nal  (aye,  ikare'9  H^  fiO),  with  Winch 
they  have  no  connexnm  whatever* 
direcOy  or  indirscUy  (a  pa^Ue^fidse* 
hood,  good  Sir),    The  pioduetiuus 
attributed  to  tbem  are  versaons  of 
Uieir  leotnres  (generatty  eorreeted'b)r 
tiiemsdves),  so  mueh  gari}led,  and  so 
exceeilii^y  incorrect,  aa  to  tender  M 
diflkn^ior  tiiem  to  reeogni^  their 
own  property,  except  by  seeing  tbeit 
names  prefixed!!     (Mighty  like  % 
Whale,  Pblonios.)     One  genttemait 
infbrois  ns,  that  in  the  space  of  only 
two  pages,  professing  to  contahi  a 
lecture  of  his,  there  were  not  ftrwer 
than  twenty.nine  essential  enrots/* 
Now,  reader,  in  reply,  we  beg  to 
state,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in-  the 
last  sentence  is  capable  of  actiilg  so 
base  a  part  as  represented  by  6nf 
veracious  contemporary,     l%e  fiots 
were  simply  these,  that  a  cettkdn  lee<« 
turer  sent  us  a  copy  of  one  ef  his 
lectures,  in  his  own  hand-wtftiiig, 
and  a  production  so  cacographical  we 
have  never  before  or  since  beheld. 
The  printer^s  proof  of  it  was  one 
mass  of  errors  it  was  CoiMcted,  and 
sent  to  the  author,  and  changed  by 
him  as  he  thought  proper;  several 
new  phrases  and  sentences  introduced, 
tibe  punctttation changed;  andthouf^ 


A  Hint  t^  oftother  Contemporary, 


AM- 


?«WjrttepfieA .tot  j:^.VJ*er  ^ti^a 

%tii  !iU'.Ai»/,i?W|5ctiQfta,.  ejipeoiftUy 
V}^  c)b;waef,^,,5WiQtt>ation,.worQ  not 
^ai|c;  ^  I^#|9k4  'cf  twenty^niiDer  there 
ti[^(^,j^t,,tl^pee.eaeeiitial  errors;  and 
tfj  WK,  0^^  Qught  to  complam,  we 
j9)^Qv4d.bf^.tl^  iDdividuals,  for  we  were 
pijctito  more  trouble  and  expense  with 
tUa  lectpxe  than  with  fifty  others, 
.  ,.*'  The  proceeding  'complained  of/* 
cpi#aue«  otir  veraciotis  contemporary 
Df  the  joint-stock  company  concern, 
*\iB  oonsummately  impudent  to  be 
sure  (there's  for  us),  but  we  beliere 
there. is  no  remedy  in  law.  The  very 
curtailing  and  mutilation  of  the  lee* 
tures,  which  deprived  them  of  all 
yalue,  likewise  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  prove  the  degree  of  resemblance 
to  thooe  delivered,  which  is  necessarjr 
in  a  court  of  justice."  What  a  pro- 
found lawyer  is  this  Solomon.  So 
that  a  JQumaliat  may,  according  to 
him,,  ascribe  to  a  lecturer  opinions 
thoA  are  not  his.  This  writer  is  cer- 
tainly as  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  I9.W11  9a  he  is  of  candour  or  of 
yj^r^ac^ty  as  an  opponent.  But  more 
pf ,  hin^ ,  qaou .  ' '  On  the  other  hand, 
we.  w^m  Qur  correspondents  that 
noth^  woold  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  |>a^s  flo  much  as  an  action 
against  them,  which  they  think  might 
po{S9i)]|lj  give  them  a  little  of  the  no- 
toiriety,  they  stand  40  much  in  need 
of."  '.This,  w;e  suppose^  is  a  bint  for 
F/ofi^ssor  Qreefi,  butwe  are   sure, 

to 

firom  that  genljleippAn.*s  waywardness 
of  tpi^P^r*  it  ^1  >be  ^owB  away 
upon,  ^m,  ,.  <f  Twp   circumstances 


ought,  to,  prfiv^mt  ,9BMf,coixeqK>tjfient9 
from  takinff..an¥-  tcouibla  about  the 
mafter  p*--<r8t,.thirt  \%4;!tjlcij  Jptifnce 
yriJf^  rid  thenv  of  thcjgjijv^i:^;  and 
secondly,  while  veyy.fe^  ey/esf.p^pthe 
lucubrations  attributed!  tpjfbj^pu  .f<pwer 
still  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe,  they 
really  uttered  the  trash  which  is  put 
into  theur  mouths."  The  i^ie^miog  of 
the  last  sentence  is  too  gbvioua.  to 
require  elucidation;  but  lest  any  of 
our  readers  should  not  comptfih^d 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  oonjbsed 
style  in  which  it  is  indited,  we  will 
give  an  explanation.  The  fact  is« 
our  contemporary  has  discovered,  by 
woeful  experience,  that  the  profession 
have  abandoned  him,  and  left  his  le-* 
thargic  and  inane  lucubrations  to 
moulder  on  the  publishers'  shelves ; 
and  have  joined  our  ranks. . 

Nothing  but  the  impude^G  md  ef- 
frontery of  the  man  could  warrant 
him  in  applying  the  wpi^d  trash 
to  any  medigal  produptiou  in  exist<r 
ence,  save  his  own.  .Th,e ,  Jruth  is  wo 
have  nuned  his  yocatipn,  jW,e  ,bave 
estranged  his.  support;ers ;,  and  now« 
as  he  has  had  the  temerity  tq  attack 
us,  we  shall  expose  his  real  position* 
Know  then,  reader,  that  the  joint- 
stock  concern  company  have  had  a 
meeting,  a  few  days  ago,  to  .take 
into  consideration  the  proprjjety  of 
renewing  their  subscriptions  fpr  ano- 
ther volume.  Doleful  were  the  state- 
ments, th^t  our  Jpumid  had  sue- 
ceeded  beyond  any  peripdical  ever 
published ;  and  ^a^,  it  was.  so,  much 
more  spirited  than  their  poor  para- 
lytic bantling  they  thought  it  folly  to 
go  on.    All  our.  good  qualities  were 
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xeluctantljr  admitted,  and  after  sere- 
zal  most  melanclidly  reflections  were 
n«de,  and  n«ny  speeches  delive^d. 
aH  which  are  m  our  possession,  it 
was  determined  to  go  on  until  next 
Octoher,' ill  order  to  conclude  Dr. 
BlLbtson's  Lectures  i  but  no  longer 
tiian  that  period  would  the  present 
siibscrihers  contribute  "  the  sinews 
pf  Svar.^'  It  was  said,  that  Dr.  El- 
liotson's  Lectures  would  ensure  a 
sale  so  long;  but  as,  doubtless,  the 
isew'  Journal  would  publish  consecil- 
tive  courses  of  lectures  from  Octo- 
ber, it  was  useless  to  contend  with  a 
periodical  which  gave  more  and  much 
better  matter  for  a  smaller  price.  If 
qur  contemporary  has  any  fancy,  we 
shall  favour  him  with  further  remarks 
upbn  this  subject.  He  has  talked  of 
eiirtallings  and  mutilations  of  lee- 
ttiVes  r  but  let  him  look  to  the  pue- 
rilities and  nonsense  in  the  lectures 
in  hiis  own  pages  before  he  sneers  at 
x\^  for  expunging  such  nonsensical 
did  captanda  effusions.  Let  liitn  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  we  give  three 
substantial  lectures  to  his  one. 
'  'W6  should,  perhaps,  apologize  to 
our  readers  for  the  foregoing  remarks, 
V^hich  some  may  think  too  personal ; 
but,  surely,  it  would  be  beyond  hu- 
man patience,  to  allow  such  provoca- 
tion as  excited  them  to  pass  unre-* 
sented.  Of  one  thing  our  friends 
may  be  certain,  that  we  shaU  ne- 
yer'  descend  to  that  blackguardism 
eyiiicea  by  others.  To  those  ob- 
noxious to  tnis  charge,  w6  say, 

**  You  shall,  in  fine,,  by  us  unnoticed  go. 
As  ^ass  escapes  the  8<^the,  by  being  low.*^ 


eHOLERA  IN  PARm  ->/< 


:>i, 


"  PatisViijiftl'i2, 
'*  Thb  cholera  is  fast  iutsVdiA^'Wi^e; 
but  it  is  breaking  out  With  the^greatest 
violence  in  other  parts  of  fra'nce. 
The  whole  history  of  tlie '  'disease  in 
this  country  demonstrates  thkt'*  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  epidemic,  and 
this  you  will  be  more  readily  dis« 
posed  to  believe,  when  you  hesur  that 
the  cholera  has  been  most  fatal  in. 
that  particular  month  of  the  year 
when  the  mortality  of  Paris  is  always 
greatest.  The  disease  has  broken  out 
in  too  many  places  where  no  possi- 
bility could  exist  of  its  being  carried 
there,  to  allow  of  the  notion  of  its 
being  contagious. 

"There  is  one  peculiarity  to  he 
noticed  in  the  ravages  of  this  epi- 
demic in  Pans,  that  is,  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  children  who 
have  been  a£fected  by  it  At  the 
Hotel- Dieu  were  all^  manner  of!pa- 
tients,  without  exception  of  age,  sex, 
condition,  &c.,  and  there  were  only 
sixteen  children  out  of  2,000  patients 
brought  in.  Of  these,  ten  were  boys 
and  six  girls,  and  of  the  sixteen  two 
only  were  of  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years.  At  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans, 
during  eighteen  days,  no  more  than 
eighty-seven  children  were  presented ; 
but  they  were  very  badly  affected  by 
the  disease,  and  forty- three'  out  of 
the  above  number  fell  victims  to  fhe 
malady.  ITie  youngest  children  w^re 
those  principally  to  whom  it,  proved 
most  fatal ;  those  linder  four  or  '^ye 
years  of  age  rarely  escapmg.    It  is  a 
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carious  h/dtg  that  though  the  numibeT 
of  boys  brought  into  tiie  Hotel-Dieu 
very  n^^Iy  ^p^hled  that  of  the  girls» 
yet  that;  at  the  Jl^pUal  dea  Enfans 
the^  numbc^r  of,  ^irls  was  greatest^ 
Of  ,t^^  eighty ^seven  just  spoken  of 
forty-seven  were  girls.  The  average 
age,  of,  the  whole  of  those  children 
may  be  estimated  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  years :  three  or  four  only  had 
arrived  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 

*'  The  benevolent  feelings  which 
have  been  evinced,  during  the  last 
months  by  every  order  and  class  in 
Parisj  are  justly  the  theme  of  imi- 
versal  applause ;  but  the  charitable 
conduct  of  the  medical  men,  from  the 
oldest  practitioners  to  the  student  of 
one  season's  standing,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described  by  any  language 
that  I  could  use.    As  I  perceive  that 

4 

your  Journal  takes  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  medical  pupils,  I  will 
give  you  one  or  two  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  some  of  my  French  fellow- 
students. 

"  When  the  cholera  first  broke 
out  a  number  of  temporary  hospitals 
was  piade  ready.  One  of  these  asy* 
lums  was  provided  near  the  hospital 
for  old  women,  and  in  an  instant  all 
the  intern  pupils  of  this  institution 
set  dowii  their  names  as  ready  to 
take  active  service.  The  words  are^ 
*  a  prendre  du  service  actif  a  Vhdpi- 
tal.'  As  soon  as  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  that  the  names 
of  the  attendants  were  formally  en- 
rolled by  the  Council  General  of  the 
Hospitals,  the  students,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  hint  that  Government  would 
make  them  some  compensation^  drew 


up  an  address  to  the  ,  Council,  in 
which  they  state,-—     ... 

•*  •  In  order  that  tie  Council  may 
be  under  no  mistak^  ^  to.thei,r  in- 
tentions, the  under^i^ed  have.tl^e 
honour  of  making  it  l^own  t^atiti^ 
their  fixed  determination  to  accept  o£ 
no  remuneration  for  the  ^ryi^oes 
which  they  temporarily  give. .  In  fi 
period  of  public  calamity^  like  the 
present,  the  pupils  feel  it  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished honour  to  have  been.a^^g 
the  first  to  come  forward  with  a  ten^^ 
der  of  their  services  in  the  pause  of 
humanity.' — [What  will  thosq  yjOi^o 
receive  50/,  and  60/.  a  month  in  this 
happy  country,  say  to  this  noble 
disinterestedness  ? — ^Ens.] 

"  The  horrible  impression  th^t  the 
Government  intends  to  poison  t^^e 
people  has  reached  the  couAtiypa^ts* 
At  Nevers  the  following  eztraordii^iy 
occurrence  took  place.  A.  medial 
student,  fond  of  botany,  was,  i|eex^ 
walking  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  i^hiqb 
runs  through  Nevers*  and  occasion^y 
stooping  to  pick  up  fi  jplan^^ipL^  pj 
near  the  river.  A  man  came  up.  and 
accosted  him  : — '  You  are  washing 
your  hands  in  the  river.  Sir,*  said  hie^ 
'  Yes,  my  friend,  I  am,'  replied  t^e 
student.  With  that,  the  stranger 
made  a  signal,  when  a  fellow  with  a 
pair  of  mastiffs  appeared,  and  jn^an 
instant  the  dogs  were  set  upon  the 
youth.  It  was  only  by  .the  moait  ex- 
traordinary  exertions ,  that  he  was 
able  to  escape  the  fury  of  hi^  assail- 
ants. He  however  got  off  without 
any  serious  injury." 


^ '/ 
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1  f 


-'  ^wKswiti^Stau  HOSriTAt. 

'  lil'^teA^ED  'Wrist — amptjtation. 
John  West,  aged  31,  a  coal-heaver, 
of  thiddle  ^stature  and  nervous  tern- 
p^Vameh't,  was  admitted  on  March 
14;  1832,  witJi  disease  of  the  right 
m^rist.  He  wais  an  in-patient  of  the 
ho6|^ital  some  time  previous  for  the 
sam^  affection,  under  Mr.  White,  and 
whexi  fee  left  the  joint  was  consider- 
ftt)ly  letter,  but  it  has  been  gradually 
getting  woi^e  ever  since.  The  wrist 
is  ii^uch  swollen  and  tense^  with  an 
evident  sense  of  fluctuation.  On  mov- 
ing the  hand  up  and  down  the  bones 
can  be  felt  graJting  on  each  other. 
There  is  an  ulceration  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hand.  Very  little  below  the 
joint  Itself.  The  arm  and  fore-arm 
of  that  side  are  considerably  atte- 
nu^d.  He  states  that  the  disease 
commenced  about  18  or  19  months 
ago,  with  a  swelling  of  the  joint,  but 
that ,  b^.  ca^oQt  fkttribute  it  to  any 
known  ca^se,  unless  it  were  a  piece 
of  coal  falling  on  it,  which  happened 
about  a  xskonth  previous  fo  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  diflease. 

Saturday  the  24th.  A  consultation 
was  held  to-day  between  Mr.  Lynn 
Ben.','Siif  A.  CsWisle,  and  Mr.  Lynn 
jun.;'  flA  to  tfie  jiropriety  of  removing 
the  liiflb,  ^hieh  v^as  Anally  decided 
on,  aff  It  was  very  unlikely  that  the 
hand  cotM  ever  besemceable  to  him. 
The  maii  himself  was  retolute  to  have 
the  operation  performed,  and  accord- 
ingly prepatations  were  made  for  its 
due  performance.  Considerable  time 
'wa^  9pi9flit  in  aimn^g  the  tourai* 
quet  (the  only  one  belonging  to  the 
iHo^itallv)  which  was  at  last  got 
re^dy,  k4i  fiied  on  the  patient's  arm^ 
Bit  AlAhoriy ,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, informed  the  xxjor  fellow, 
that'  th^s  apj^lication  was  only  to  stop 
thie  Mood,  *^  something  like  grace  be" 
fdreme^f*  fe  further  assured  hlni 
tr  His'  fcomfbrt,  "  that  one-half  of 
isit  w^  to  ]}e  cut  wa9  insensible \* 


•fi4\  OQOfelxidcdJii^  iksmA^ifstf  fines 
r^ngiie  b^  flaym?;  ^  tiM theioM^, 

wr .  Jihng  i-^te»do»9^Tiece'^9aiwtM/t/f 
The  tourniquet  JuifiDgffaee^t^nra^byt)^ 
fi);ed  at  last,  the  dmdULsiipeMildciii 
was  performfid  ■  by  ^^t>,  4s^nir^\»H 
The  operator,  tv&  cft)aeiVGd,i'fo41o1niil 
the  old  and  now  viieaity^aiidaiHiA 
practice  of  scraping  the.pendstbUMii 
The  amputation  itself  i^muk' don^>  id 
about  two  minutes,  and  a*  nperyc^dDd 
stump  vras  subsequently  formed; 
three  ligatures  were  applied  in  about 
five  minutes  more,  and  dressing  the 
stump  required  another  ftreC  '^The 
patient  bove  the  opetoidon  with  f^ 
markable  fortitude.  '  '    ■' 

On  examining  the  wrist  afterwards^ 
it  was  found  that  the  boaei^  and  cat^ 
tilages,  more  especially  of  the  cldpal' 
extremity,  were  cooaiderably  diftetsed* 
Sir  A.  Carlisle  seemed  iaclin^d  fib 
speculate  upon  the  probability  of  am- 
putation at  the  wrist  beb^  appSieablA 
to  this  caae»  but  he  did  iiot«|^)4ar 
to  be  borne  out  by  any  other  i3Urgt3on» 

26th.  Cold  lotionB  have  been  c&a-^ 
linuouflly  applied  to  the  liinb.'  Says 
that  he  is  easy,  and  fiaafled  «  bett^' 
night  than  he  has  done  for  some  time; 
Full  diet 

27  th.  The  dresangs  have  \mn  f^ 
moved  to-day.  The  wDOnd  has  h^akd 
by  the  first  intention  to  neetrly  its 
whole  extent.  The  pajtient  is  doing 
well.  .  .    w  .    _ 

April  9th.  Two  of  the*  ligKtc^e 
wi9re  drawn  away  to-dA^  vrith  some 
difl[iculty»  fourteen  days  after  the  ope.- 
ration*  He  is  going  on  well,  and 
gaining  flesh.  i    *' 

14ti>.  The  third  lifjulRtfe  bai  come 
away  to-day}  the  wound  htt  nearly 
healed. 


>*^ 
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BBMovAZi  OF  A:*Tmfon^  vitM'^rwhB 

On  Satuirdiy,  itb^  Srd  dfi  Mav^^- 
Mr.  BabiogtoB^  -cut* out  a  smdll  enktys* 
-ted.  tumour  from* -d  female  Weost, 
^hich'-Mr*  firodie,  who  ia  naturally  a 
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tnmdiisiit  Mh  Bafaiiiftoa  was  of  opU 
AiQiK\tlisktvtlie  tmnonr  was  of  the  eamft 
t^jtUimidiBd'fltruciure  as  the  breast 
jU^d^.nfiA  *i)li..oiittuiig  it  open  this 
cfiittOBpaS'iMind  to  be  eorrect.  And 
"sm  IkaVmithis  opf)ortun(ty  of  statmg, 
thait>>i^Ver  siace  bis  election  to  sur- 
geon! to.  the.  hospital,  Mr.  Babington 
h«6  behaved,  both  to  pupil  and  pa- 
tients'in  the  most  urbane  and  gentle* 
maikly  manner* 


MMOVAL  OF  THS   LOWEB  JAW. 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  March, 
Mr*  Btodie  performed  the  operation 
of  amputating  a  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw».  Id  minutei  and  30  seconds  elapsed 
hom  thie  tine  that  Mr.  Brodie  inade 
bis  first  incision  until  the  portion  of 
the  jaw  WBA  removed ;  and  twenty 
iaHntites  more  were  occupied  in  se« 
cufing  the  diflfbrent  bleeding  vessels. 
7?fae  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together  by  interrupted  sutures. 

After  tjie  openMion  Mr.  Brodie  re* 
marked,  that  the  patient  had  laboured 
under  the  disease  for  which  the  ope- 
ration had  been  performed  (fongus), 
for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  performed 
BOB^O' weeks  befei«»  when  the  disease 
was  not.  so  hi  advanced^  and  he 
would  have  been  able  to  bear  the 
operation  better ;  but  at  that  time  he 
was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  larynx,  from  which  he 
had  now  quite  recovered;  and  his 
general  health  being  very  good,  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
postpone  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
latioA  any  knger.  That  portion  of 
thej^W  whiA  had  been  amputated, 
extended  from  near  the  simpnysis  to 
the  middle,  fif  the  «>^^"^'"g  ramus  of 
the  bone  on  the  distal  side..  Previous 
to  the  opieiation  he  had  debated,  in 
his  own  mind,  whether  he  should 
takvolEthe  bone  at  the  aiticulation, 
or  leave  a  portion' of  the  descending 
raawsl/  Me  had  dcdded  n{)on  follow- 
ing'the  kttsr  course;  as  it  1i90uld  most 
probably^  fikm  ^a  better  point  of  at- 
tachment  for    the    ligament  whidi 


would  run  from  one  divided  end  of 
the  bone  16  the^bdi^niitldking  them 
in  the  same  way  .as  in  fracture  of  the 
patella,  ajotd  thus  riB^pf\i^J^  case 
of  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  not 
such  a  desperate  one  to  the  piftient 
as  it  was  in  general  supposed  £o  P9»  - 

The  man  has  gone  qn  ejfirem^ly 
well,  without  a  single  had  syn^tom^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  cou^i 
which  a  blister,  applied  to  the  chest* 
completely  removed.  In  the  union 
of  the  wound  a  slight  salivary  fistula 
remained,  which  Mr.  Brodie  ordered 
his  dresser  to  touch  lightly  with  th^ 
lunar  caustic  every  other  day,  so  aa 
to  form  a  very  sHght  slough.  The 
man  was  made  an  out-patient  about 
three  weeks  ago,  and  when  last,  we 
saw  him  he  was  looking  very  well* 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  deformity 
perceptible  from  the  operation. . 

The  other  operations  performed 
have  been  minor  ones.  Hemorrhoids, 
fistula  in  ano,  necrosis  of  the  tibia^&c. 


'%7UMlWATl01it     A¥     THR     ftOYAIV' 
COI«LXOB  OF  StraOBOKS, 

T^mEiUonrf  The  Lttdtm  9fedkai  ttiut 
SurgUalJaumak 

GaNTLXMXN, 

I  HAV£  to  tliank  you  for  your-kiud* 
ness  in  insertmg  my  former  lettei:  pa. 
tiie  Examination  at  the  Royal  Cott* 
lege  of  Surgeons ;  nor  should  I  h&y» 
ventured  to  trespass  so  soon  on  your 
columns  again,  but  for  a  letter  con- 
tained in  your  last  number,  in  which 
the  vnriter,  J.  C.  G— ^,  has  launched 
out  in  a  fit  of  fury,  and  ar^^d  with 

**  Gam,  tnnmpets,  Umiderbiistes,  ditimk,  ahcl' 
Uiunder," 

has  threatened  instant  defiiJi  to  jrpu . 
for  inserting  my  letter,  and.  to,  td^^ 
for  writing  it. 

Lunatics  rave  most  at  the  fpll^ 
moon,  and  beggars  ask  your  chs^ity. , 
with  one  haiid^  and  with  the  Qt^^  x 
threaten  to  demolish  your  bead  'v^ritl^,. 
a  bludgeon  if  you  refuse  them ;.  an4 , 
the  only  excuse  which  I  can  make 
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for  your  coirespondent  is»  that  he 
must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
two  elasseft  of  society,  or  he  never 
would  have  written  in  such  a  despica- 
ble style,  against  one  whose  only 
znotive  in  writing  was  to  smooth  that 
jmth  of  difficulty  which  so  many  have 
trodden,  and  which  so  many,  like 
himself,  will  have  to  tread ;  or,  per- 
haps, he  may  have  got  through  all  his 
difficulties,  and  reached  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  there  been  rejected !  I 
His  arguments,  inventions,  and 
suppositions,  are  alike  false  and  fu- 
tile ;  and  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  leave  him  to  the  ravings  of  his 
own  disordered  imagination.  He 
may  write  again  if  he  pleases;  but 
he  must  not  expect  me  to  take  the 
trouble  of  answering  him  alter  this 
letter. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 
Your's  obliged, 

C.  D.  M. 

CHOLX&A   IN   DUBLIN. 

Wx  are  grieved  to  learn  that  cho- 
lera advances  in  Dublin,  but  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  lower  classes, 
among  whom  it  will,  most  probably, 
|)roduce  great  havoc.  So  far  as  it 
has  extended,  as  yet,  it  has  caused 
gpreat  mortality,  which  was  to  be 
expected  fromthe unparalleled  wretch- 
edness of  the  poor  of  the  sister  coun- 
try* Humanity  appeals  to  the  Irish 
Government  in  behalf  of  the  most 
distressed  people  on  earth,  and  sets 
the  glorious  example  of  France  before 
them.  We  trust,  nay  we  are  confi- 
dent, that  the  gallant  nobleman  now 
at  the  head  of  affidrs  in  Ireland,  wiU 
plead  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  before 
a  truly  paternal  Monarch,  and  a  wise 
and  good  Government,  and  the  most 
generous  nation  on  the  facQ  of  the 
earth — aiid  that  this  appeal  will  not 
be  made  in  vain. 

BOOKS. 

Thg  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric 
Medicine,  in  a  series  of  Systematic  Disserta- 
tions on  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
loetous  Plates.    By  David  D.  Davis,  M.D. 


M.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  ttie  Unf- 
▼ersity  of  London.  PartVL  Aptil,  1832. 
John  Taylor. 

This  Part  muntains  the  character  of  its 
precursors,  and  merits  our  approbation. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Injuries,  the  Disease^ 
and  the  Distortions  of  the  Spine ;  fimnded 
on  an  Essay  to  which  the  Jacksonlan  Prize, 
for  the  year  1826,  was  adjudged  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  R.  A.  Staf- 
ford, Surgeon  to  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirm-> 
ary,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  302.  London,  1832. 
Longman  and  Co. 

This  Work  is  arranged  from  the  personal 
observation  of  the  Author,  and  from  facts 
collected  at  the  bedside.  It  abounds  with 
instructive  cases,  and  deserves  a  jdace  ia 
every  medical  library. 

A  Clinical  Report  of  the  Royal  Dispensarj 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear ;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Objects  and  Utility  of  the  Institution.  By 
John  Harrison  Curtis,  Esq.,  Anrist  in 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  &c.  &&  Sto. 
pp.  50.     London,  1832.     Longman  and  Co. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Glandu-^ 
lar  Diseases,  especially  those  denominated 
Cancer,  \\ith  mode  of  Treatment;  and  on 
the  too  frequent  use  of  Mercury,  with  a  de- 
tail of  various  cases  of  Cancer  cured  without 
the  Knife.  Also  on  Cholera,  Fissure  of  the 
Cranium,  and  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 
By  Sir  Charles  Aldis,  Surgeon  and  Ac- 
coucher,  &c.  &c.  Svo.  pp.  116.  London^ 
1832.    Highley. 


notices  to  correspondents. 
**  Freedom." — The  object  of  our  correspond* 
ent  is  answered  in  this  Number. 

Mr.  H. — We  are  much  obliged  by  the  two 
letters,  and  shall  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  writer.  The  account  of  the  prorincial 
hospitals  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bateman's  valuable  conmiunication  in 
our  nexL 

M.  R. — We  have  received  four  New  York 
papers,  but  not  the  one  intended  by  our  cor- 
respondent. Any  packet  directed  to  our  pub-» 
Ushers,  or  to  61,  Hatton  Garden,  will  reach 
us.  We  are  extremely  happy  to  learn  the 
prosperity  of  our  correspondent 

H.  A. — Many  lecturers  acquit  themselves 
very  well  in  their  class>rooms,  as  their 
audience  is  composed  of  novices,  to  whom 
their  dicta  is  new ;  but  when  their  discourses 
are  printed,  they  appear  jejune  and  super- 
ficial; and  hence  the  objections  to  the  in« 
■ertion  of  lectures  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Journal. 

Alpha. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  some 
honest  Journalists  must  be  overwhelmed  with 
shame  at  our  exposures  of  their  suppression 
of  truth  as  to  the  pay  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health.  What  will  their  readers  think  of 
the  barefaced  falsehood  of  which  we  have 
convicted  them. 

Mr.  West's  reply  to  E.  B.  and  Mr.  Cory'a 
paper  in  our  next.  • 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  op  the  EYE, 

DELIVERED   BY 

G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.R.C.S. 
Lecture  the  Thirteenth. 


Mb.  President, 

Having  noticed  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  iris  generally,  I  shall 
DOW  proceed  to  consider  each  kind  particu- 
larly, and  first  of  syphilitic  iritis.  The  iris, 
the  great  object  of  attention,  begins  to  shew 
aigns  of  derangement,  with  slight  change  in 
its  colour,  which  deprives  it  of  its  natural 
smoothness  and  brilliancy,  without  inter- 
fering with  its  action.  This  alteration  is, 
however,  common  to  all  the  commencing 
kinds  of  the  complaint,  and  occurs,  frequently, 
by  extension  of  disease  from  other  parts,  with- 
put  proceeding  further.  As  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  iris  partakes  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  alteration  of  colour  becomes  more 
complete.  The  bright  blue  eye  changes  to  a 
grey,  never  to  be  restored ;  the  grey  eye  of 
an  older  person  changes  to  a  greenish-yel- 
low hue;  and  the  brown  or  black  eye  be- 
comes of  a  dirty  red.  It  is  right  every  one 
should  know,  that  the  iris  of  one  eye  is  not 
always  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  the  other, 
one  is  sometimes  blue,  and  the  other  a  green- 
ish yellow ;  and,  occasionally,  a  part  of  the 
iris  is  d^jscoloufed  naturally  in  patches.  In 
two  cases.  X  have  seen  a  portion  of  it  de- 
ficient,, the  remainder  acting  with  precisioni 
and  twici?  f  have  found  the  Iris  wanting  alto- 
geiheri  !  I'he  surrounding  zone  of  red  ves- 
sels on  the  scletpCic  coat, '  and  tlie  loss  of 
motion  of  the  pupU^'soon  prove  that  the 
change  is  dependent  on  disease,  and  does 
not  occur  from  original  formation.     The  na- 
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tural  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  usually  uettored 
after  the   subsidence   of  the  disease      The 
bright  blue  or  azure  eye,  of  a  young  fcraa^ 
of  twenty-flve,  always  become  a  grey  eye  at 
fifty.     It  is  a  natural  change,  which  lakes 
phice  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  and  is  acce- 
lerated by  the  occurrence  of  disease.     Grey 
and  brown  eyes  sometimes  recovei;  their  co- 
lour ;  but  there  is  more  commonly,  in  them 
even,  some  slight  eliange,  which  will  render 
an  experienced  person  suspicious  of  the  pre- 
vious evil.     The  well-defined  sharp  edge  of 
the  pupil  now  loses  this  appearance,  and  is 
less  accurately  observed ;  it  bMomsk  thicker, 
slightly  irregular,  ami  drawn  a  KtUe  b|vk- 
wards.     The  inner  arterial  circle  Is  first  af- 
fected, then  the  outer,  and  lastly  the  inter- 
mediate pvt ;  9«  that  vessels,  loaded  and  dis- 
tended with  rod  blood,  may  beseesp  in  each 
with  a  glass  with  great  ease,  whilst  they 
may  often  be  observed  with  tlie  naked  eye. 
Coagulable  lymph, 'as  it  is  termed,  Is  now 
deposited  on  the  pupillary  margin,  and  the 
iris  becomes,  as.  I  have  caOed  it,  funrd^  its 
striated  or  fibrous  appearance    being    ob- 
scured.    In  one  or  more  points  a  small  spot 
appears  of  yellowish  lymph,  about  the  size  of 
a  very  small  pin's  head,  which  gradually  in- 
creases, and  the  membranous  netwovk  of  red 
vessels  which  oovers.it.jnay  be  disdocUy 
seen,  until  it  bursts  and  sjlows  the  matter  it 
contained  to    escape,    when    t^ie'  ruptured 
shreds  hang  down  in  perfect  evidence  of  its 
existence.      These  spots  or  tubeMileti,  as  they 
are  sometimes,  although  impvAperiy,  called, 
form  in  several  places  at  tho  ^Mpe  l^t^e  on 
both  margins,  or  in  the  centre p£,^he  iris; 
and   they  have  been  known,    in  neglected 
cases,  to  cause  the  sclerotic  coat  ^  Giilge,  smd 
ulthnately  to  y^ld,  in  which  caW'Oie  «^9S 
usually  lost ;  or  the  swelKi^  gntHoUjiidir 
nainishaa  wUb  ***^  pI'tt^  fnrm  nf  xhie.  eye 
generally. 

The  same  kind  of  adhesive  matter  is  depo- 
sited in  th^  pupil  in  conslderaUb  4|iriintftyV 
so  as  sometimes  to  fill  It  up ;  and  \\  evev^'fiUls 
into' the' anterior  ehaml^er,  tiM  «qiilous  hu- 
mour contained  in  which  has  ve¥y  early  be- 
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come  turbid,  while  the  cornea  has  lost  its 
brilliancy.  The  iris  being  thus  thickened 
and  loaded  with  this  peculiar  adhesive  depo- 
sit, which  is  sometimes  red,  as  if  blood  were 
intermingled  with  it,  has  lost  its  capability 
for  motion,  and  the  pupil  has  become  con- 
tracted in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If  an 
iritis  has  been  conjoined  with  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  choroid  coat,  the  pupil  generally 
will  be  enlarged  rather  than  diminished ;  and 
the  augmentation  of  size  in  the  pupil  is  diag- 
nostic of  the  complication,  if  the  eye  was  pre- 
viously sound,  and  demonstrates  the  propriety 
and  necessity  for  a  greater  abstraction  of  blood, 
and  for  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  measures 
than  might  be  thought  necessary  in  the  simpler 
cases  of  disease.  The  pupil  is  said,  by  Beer 
and  his  English  copyists,  to  be  drawn  up- 
wards and  inwards  in  syphilitic  iritis,  and  it 
is  given  as  a  diagnostic  symptom.  Now  this 
is  one  of  the  points  in  which  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  them,  and  I  do  not,  in  truth,  believe 
one  word  of  it.  I  have  already  said  that  the 
pupil  becomes  irregular,  and  it  may  be  drawn, 
of  course,  upwards  and  inwards,  or  down- 
wards and  outwards,  or  in  any  other  manner 
that  a  circle  can  be  drawn  in ;  but  I  do  posi- 
tively deny  that  it  is  drawn  upwards  and  in- 
wards more  often  than  it  is  in  any  other  di- 
rection. I  suppose  it  occurred  to  Beer  to  sec 
two  or  three  cases  in  succession,  in  which 
this  deviation  from  the  natural  position  had 
taken  place;  and  as  Beer,  like  Homer,  is 
suspected  to  have,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, nodded,  one  of  these  fits  of  som- 
nolency must  have  occurred,  I  suppose, 
at  the  time  this  observation  was  made. 
At  all  events,  if  in  Germany  the  pu- 
pils of  persons  who  labour  under  syphilitic 
iritis  go  upwards  and  inwards,  they  do  not 
take  such  a  freak  in  this  country  in  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  cases ;  it  being 
always  understood  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  pupil  should  not  move  in  one  direc- 
tion as  well  as  another,  it  being  occasioned,  I 
presume,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  inflamma- 
tion In  the  outer  circumference  of  the  iris, 
and  in  the  connection  which  it  has  with  the 
roots  of  the  ciliary  processes  at  that  part ;  a 
conclusion  I  have  been  led  to  from  seeing 
this  irregularity  occur  occasionally  afler  an 
operation  for  cataract,  by  breaking  up,  in 
which  I  had  reason  to  believe  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  roots  of  the  ciliary  proces- 
ses, in  connection  with  the  striae  on  the  back 
part  of  the  uvea,  had  been  injured.  The  pu- 
pil then,  it  is  my  opinion,  may  be  drawn  in 
any  one  direction  as  well  as  in  any  other,  in 
syphilitic  iritis,  and  that  no  information 
can  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
situation  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  pain  I  have  already  alluded  to  as 

circumorbital,  and  increased  by  paroxysms, 

especially  at  night,  or  rather  toward  morning, 

vhen  it  is  often  intense,  and  particularly  in 

he  situation  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 


fifth  pair  of  nerves,  as  it  comes  out  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  supra- orbitary  foramen. 
Vision  after  every  paroxysm  is  more  deteri- 
orated, until  sight  is  lost;  and  it  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  the  patient  soon  becomes 
nearly  blind,  and  is  often  incapable  of 
distinguishing  a  feature  in  the  face  of 
the  person  placed  before  him,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  inflammation.  Vision 
is  impaired/  I  believe,  from  the  very  out- 
set of  the  complaint,  and  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  disease  may  always  be 
judged  of  by  the  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion of  vision,  until  permanent  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  parts  aflected.  The  red 
zone  surrounding  the  cornea  is  composed  of 
vessels  running  in  straight  lines,  converging 
as  they  advance,  but  not  apparently  commu- 
nicating in  their  progress  towards  the  centre. 
The  redness  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  although 
a  peculiarity  of  this  kind  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  ;  but  it  is  rarely  the  pink  red 
of  the  common  inflammation  of  those  parts 
which  equally  gives  the  red  zone  around  the 
cornea.  The  conjunctiva  is  always  more  or 
less  implicated ;  but  its  moveable  vessels  are 
easily  distinguished  from  the  fixed  ones  of 
the  sclerotic  coat,  and  the  general  character 
which  the  redness  assumes  is  often  alone 
enough  to  lead  an  experienced  person  to  sus- 
pect the  nature  of  the  complaint ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  redness  more  easily  understood  than 
described,  and  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon.  Intolerance  of  light  is  not  a  marked 
symptom  of  this  disease,  unless  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  conjunctival  inflammation  super*^ 
added.  The  patient,  in  general,  stands  be- 
fore you,  with  his  eye  open,  complaining 
loudly  of  his  loss  of  sight,  and  but  little  of 
his  disinclination  to  face  the  light,  the  depri- 
vation of  which  he  is  most  sensible  of.  In 
rheumatic  iritis  it  is  essentially  the  reverse. 

Syphilitic  iritis  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  an  aSbction  of 
the  throat ;  and  although  it  is  not  necessarily 
attended  by  either,  so  as  to  make  them  diag* 
nostic  symptoms,  yet  they  are  generally  pre- 
sent in  every  well-marked  case.  It  has  been 
said  by  the  best  informed  writers  on  this 
subject,  that  the  eruption  may  be  papular, 
scaly,  tubercular,  or  pustular;  in  other  wordsi 
that  iritis  accompanies  every  kind,  or  every 
secondary  symptom,  of  the  venereal  disease 
affecting  the  skin.  This  opinion  must,  how- 
ever, be  received  with  great  reservation,  the 
occurrence  of  iritis  with  the  scaly,  pustular, 
or  tubercular  eruptions,  being  very  rare,  not, 
indeed,  In  the  proportion  of  one  case  in 
twenty,  whilst  it  is  equally  as  uncommon  to 
see  a  case  of  venereal  iritis  without  a  papular 
eruption.  If  I  were  to  pursue  this  subject  in 
the  manner  it  deserves  I  should  enter  into 
the  history  of  venereal  disease  generally, 
which  would  alone  occupy  a  complete  course. 
The  disease  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  described 
as  being  essentially  syphUis,  and  followed  by 
a  leprous  and  psoratic  eruption  on  the  skin, 
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is  rarely  seen  in  conjunction  with  iritis.  The 
disease  which  other  authors  have  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  pustular  and  tubercular 
eruptions  rarely  causes  iritis,  whilst  that  dis- 
ease which  many  authors  will  not  allow  to 
be  syphilis,  calling  it,  in  contradistinction, 
venereal,  is  the  one  which  gives  rise  to  iritis, 
as  a  natural  accompaniment,  and  which  may 
always  be  feared  of  the  eruption.  The  mot- 
tled appearance  of  the  skin,  which  precedes 
the  eruption  of  the  papulee,  has  generally 
passed  away  before  the  iris  shows  signs  of 
inflammation.  The  pimples  have  become 
well  marked,  and  aggregated,  like  the  seven 
stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  or  like  those  to  be 
observed  in  the  constellation  Pleiades,  some- 
times they  are  smaller  and  more  congregated, 
but  always  so  characteristic  that  they  cannot 
be  mistaken.  As  the  papuls  proceed  they  be- 
come vesicular,  and  then  desquamate,  be- 
coming a  little  furfuraceous,  and  even  scaly, 
but  always  very  distinct  from  the  Lepra 
syphilitica,  jDr  Psoriasis. 

The  appearance  of  the  throat  is  not  less 
distinct.  The  true  dug-out  excavated  ulcer 
of  Mr.  Hunter  is  scarcely  ever  seen  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  iritis  ;  it  is  the  enlarged  and 
honey-combed  tonsil,  and  the  superficial  ul- 
ceration, creeping  with  a  white  edge  along 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  palate,  which  may  be 
almost  invariably  expected ;  or,  if  this  has  not 
taken  place,  papule  may  be  seen  in  the 
throat  on  the  back  of  the  fauces,  resembling 
those  which  exist  on  the  skin,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  that  peculiar  dryness  and  huski- 
ness,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  this  kind  of 
ulceration. 

It  is  curious  that  thirty  years  ago  surgeons 
should  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  dependance  or  eolncidence  of  these 
symptoms  one  with  the  other ;  that  so  acute 
an  observer  as  Mr.  Hunter  should  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  drcumstance,  and  that 
the  late  Mr.  Pearson  should  have  been  equally 
unaware  of  it  Our  knowledge  of  it  has 
arisen  from  the  attention  which  surgeons 
have  lately  paid  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  from  the  opening  of  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, where  every  man  may  study  them  if 
he  pleases.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
Accompanying  symptoms,  will  almost  always 
establish  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  when 
the  appearances  in  the  eye  arc  not  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  indicate  a  syphilitic  charac- 
ter, the  accompanying  symptoms  in  the  skin 
and  throat  suffice,  in  almost  every  instance, 
to  remove  all  doubt,  which  after  all  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  best  method  of  cure  in 
such  cases  is  that  which  would  be  adopted  in 
those  which  might  be  more  marked. 

Syphilitic  iritis  may  be  arrested  in  its  com- 
mencement by  blood-letting,  purging,  eme- 
tics, and  the  external  use  of  the  belladonna. 
It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  recur,  and  often 
at  last  requires  the  use  of  mercury  to  effect  a 


permanent  cure.  When,  however,  the  dis- 
ease is  fairly  set  in,  the  patient  has  very 
defective  vision,  and  the  iris  is  furred ;  mer- 
cury should  be  given  internally  and  applied 
externally  in  the  manner  directed  in  my  last 
lecture,  until  ptyalism  is  fairly  induced.  The 
symptoms  gradually  yield  as  this  takes  place ; 
the  matter  deposited  is  absorbed;  the  iris 
loses  its  thickened  appearance ;  the  adhe- 
sions yield  readily  to  the  belladonna;  and 
the  patient  is  often  restored  to  sight,  and  his 
eye  to  perfect  soundness  of  appearance,  in 
cases  where  no  such  fortunate  result  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Many  persons  direct  the  belladonna  to  be 
applied  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  to  be  continued  until  its  termi- 
nation. This  I  take  to  be  an  error.  If 
the  disease  be  mild,  and  taken  in  time,  it  is 
proper  to  do  so ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inflammation  is  severe,  and  has  made  great 
progress,  the  belladonna  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been 
subdued,  for  the  drag  which  it  causes  on  the 
fibres  of  the  iris  often  increases  the  inflam-^ 
mation,  and  all  the  uneasy  symptoms  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  that  the  patient  becomes 
conscious  that  he  owes  the  augmentation  of 
his  misery  to  its  application.  It  is  only  then 
in  these  cases,  where  the  inflammation  has 
been  overcome,  that  the  belladonna  should 
be  applied,  and  in  such  quantity  that  it 
should  give  the  least  pain. 

The  belladonna,  I  have  said,  should  not  be 
had  recourse  to  in  the  acute  states  of  disease 
until  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
been  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  subdued;  it 
should  then  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
cream  to  the  eyebrow,  and  not  made  into  a 
solution  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  which 
method  of  using  it,  even  in  health,  will  some- 
times give  rise  to  .inflammation  of  the  con^^ 
junctiva.  The  belladonna  will  sometimes 
keep  the  pupil  dilated  in  spite  of  the  inflam- 
mation, when  it  arises  from  injury,  as  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  operations,  in  which  case 
the  inflammation  will  agglutinate  the  fibres 
of  the  iris  to  each  other,  and  a  dilatation, 
more  or  less  permanent,  for  months,  will  be 
the  result.  This,  however,  gradually  yields ; 
and  I  have  seen  the  iris  recover  its  motion 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 
It  may  be  used  with  impunity  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  in  order  to  dilate  a  contracted 
pupil,  but  it  should  then  be  dropped  into  the 
eye  in  solution  every  night  or  morning,  of 
both,  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous. 
The  stretching  of  the  adhesions  may  be  easily 
seen  until  they  yield,  which  is  often  the  case 
in  the  syphilitic  iritis ;  and  in  the  rheumatic, 
the  proper  anterior  tunic,  or  iris,  will  be  some- 
times withdrawn,  whiUt  the  black,  but  still 
attached  adhesion  of  the  uvea,  will  remain, 
forming  a  large  black  pupil,  which,  on  ex- 
amination under  the  glass,  will  be  found  to 
be  opaque,  except  at  one  spot,  more  or  less 
centra],  in  which,  perhaps,  some  white  opacity 
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may  yet  be  seen,  cpnstituting  what  has  been 
termed  a  eataracta  choroidalis. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  consider- 
ably ;  in  some  cases  there  is  a  quick  pulse, 
a  furred  tongue,  a  hot  skin,  and  the  usual 
attendants  of  fever ;  ija  other  instances  they 
are  of  IHUe  mon^ent ;  but  in  all  a  general 
attention  should,  be  paid  to  the  system  at 
large  by  purgatives,  which,  with   the  ab- 
straction of.  hlood,  will  prepare  the  way  for 
the  adminiatration  of  the  mercury.    Blisters 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  temple, 
in  the  totter  period  of  the  disease,  when  it 
seems  stationary,  and  does  not  yield  effec- 
tually, d(0  good ;  in  the  commencement  they 
do  no  good,  and  add  to  the  uneasiness  of  the 
pktient.    The  blood  in  the  acute  cases  always 
8ho>ws  fhe  usual  signs  of  inflammation.     The 
mercury,  I  have  said,  should  be  given  so 
as  t9  produce  a  ptyalism  as   its  full  effect ; 
this  is.  of^en  effepted  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  rejnoves  the  iritis  like  a  charm.     When 
it  acts  in  so  decided  a  manner  the  cure  is 
generally  perfect,  and  vision  is  gradually 
restored  to  its  pristine  state,  /ew  or  no  ad- 
hesions having  been  formed.     The  success 
is  not,  howev^T,  always  so  great,  and  the 
action   of  the  mercury  must  be  sustained 
for  soiwe  days,  and  even  two,  or  three,  or 
more  weeks,  in  conjunction  with  the  bella- 
donna, before  tlie  eye  will  be  restored  to  its 
natural  state.     In  other  cases,  which  have 
been   neglected  in  the  beginning,  complete 
recovery  cannot  be  expected,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  course  of  mercury  must  be 
left  to  the.juilgraent  of  the  surgeon,  with 
le^rence  toi  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient 
generally.    If  the  iritis  be  a  relapse,  and  the 
eye  long  remain  liable   to  it,   the    second 
course  o?  mercury  wiU  in  general  be  required 
to  be^  of  Jonger  duration,  although,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  less  severe. 

The  Sfive^e  and  rapid  effect  of  mercury  is 
decisive  in  regard  to  syphilitic  iritis,  and  is 
usually  so  as  to  the  eruption  and  sore  throat 
which  accoJ9|^anies  it ;  but  the  cure  of  these 
is  rarely  pernoanent.    Without  entering  into 
the  very  important  discussion  of  the  propriety 
of  giving  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  papular 
venereal  eruption,,  when  it  occurs  alone,  I 
•ha^l  4ay  that  when  it  takes  place,  in  con- 
junction with  iritis,  it  is  rarely  cured  when 
the  mouth  is  rapidly  affected;  and  that  it 
requires  a  longer  continued  action  of   the 
remedy  fox  its.removal,  or  rather  the  preven- 
tiop  ol^t^  return.     This,  however,  mercury  is 
incompetent  to  do  in  many  instances,  and  the 
eruptipp  often  returns,  afte^  the  longest  and 
most' complete  course,  with  redoubled  vigour. 
A  second  course  often  only  increases  the  mis- 
chief.   Tliese,  1  have  said,  are  points  of  great 
surgical  discrimination,  and  involve  import- 
ant cbcumstancea,  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  disease,  which  I  cannot 
enter  upon  noyr. 
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In  a  science  so  compUcai^d  as  tba|  of  Siir-. 
gery,  the  want  of  some  direction  £6r  tl^  .as- 
sistance of  the  Student,  has  he^n  the  Bf  ore 
felt  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  propucing 
a  proper  guide.  There  are  some  sciences  tjuit 
do  not  require  for  their  attainment  those,  col- 
lateral advantages  which  so  much  di3tij;^gui$h 
the  proper  study  of  ours.  In  eu)  department 
of  human  knowledge  is  it  more  difficult  to  ar- 
range how  to  proceed  and  to  discriminate 
than  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  talents  and  labour  have  be- 
come embarassed  for  want  of  a  proper  direc- 
tion. Surgery  is  still  too  much  taught  in  the 
manner  of  an  abstract  science. 

No  art  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  com- 
municating knowledge.  It  is  not  a  thing  so 
easy  aa  is  conceived,  to  convey  the  opinion 
of  one  man's  mind  into  the  mind  of  another, 
without  sustaining  some  loss  or  misunderstand- 
ing. Teaching  is  itself  a study^  and  a  teacher 
in  our  profession  has  occasion  for  all  his  pru- 
dence. 

The  generality  of  demcntary  teachers  pre- 
sume too  much  when  they  suppose  that  what 
they  omit  is  universally  known.  Hence 
many  works,  which  are  called  elementary, 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Student, 
and  are  laid  by  with  distaste  for  want  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  science  being  detailed 
with  minuteness  and  simplicity.  This,  I  think, 
is  more  particularly  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  general  elements  of  our  psofei^aon. 

The  principal  difficuUies  are  a(  first 
It  is  like  learning  a  new  language ;  much  is 
to  he  done  and  required  at  the  beginning  ; 
but  when  it  is  once  fully  acqulre.d„, and  its 
Principles  are  established  in  the  ;aiim|,  it  is 
learnt  fpr.  ever.  Practice  then  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  this  time  and  opportunities  will 
furnish.  ,i 

No.  one,  who  would,  apply,  himself, to  tlie 
study  of  Surgery  with  e^ect,  must  difidain  to 
pay  a  careful  attention  to  those  lesser  things 
about  which  he  is  at  first  emplo^ecif  and  to 
begin .his.practice  by  making,.  hinUejf  maater 
of  them.  When  that  which  is  pimple  U  fully 
attainedi  that  which  is  more  comi^lex  will  be 
more  easily  understood  and  better  performed  ; 
and  it  often  will  be  found  that  the  ,  ftnal  suc- 
cess of  that  which  is  great  very  roiich  depends 
upon  the  accurate  execution  of  that  which  b 
Uttle. 
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I  beg,  therefore,  to  repeat,  that  I  consider 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  Gentlemen  just 
entering  the  profession,  who  as  yet  have 
their  knowledge  to  acquire,  and  to  whom  many 
illustrations  are  usefiU,  which  to  others,  who 
know  more,  may  seem  tedious.  If,  therefore, 
in  any  pa^t  I  shall  appear  to  enter  too  much 
into  detail,  let  the  importance  of  the  subject 
plead  my  excuse. 

Under  this  impression  I  shall  offer  to  your 
consideration  a  ibw  observations  on  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  those  elementary  acquire- 
ments most  essentially  necessary  to  your  pro> 
fessional  education, — the  principal  of  which 
are , — Anatomy — Physiology — and  Pathology ; 
atid  I  take  leave  to  introduce  here  the  anecdote 
of  Peter,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  (half  philosopher 
and  half  savage),  who  was  so  much  aware  of 
the  value  of  elementary  knowledge,  that  when 
he  wanted  to  construct  a  fleet  for  his  empire, 
he  began  by  working  with  the  adze  in  the 
dock-yard  at  Amsterdam.  And  in  a  like 
manner  I  recommend  to  the  young  Surgeon 
to  take  his  knife  and  go  into  the  dissecting- 
room. 

A  knowledge  ©^Anatomy  ought  to  precede, 
or  at  least  accompany,  the  study  of  Surgery. 
Unfortunately  on  this  subject  a  perverted 
system  of  education  has  generally  beenfollow- 
ed  in  our  profession ;  a  young  man  on  first 
entering  it,  is  generally  placed  five  years  with 
a  private  Surgeon,  or  to  a  Public  Hospital, 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  learns 
little,  perhaps  nothing,  of  Anatomy.  Having 
finished  his  Surgical  Education  he  proceeds  to 
London  and  begins  to  dissect.  A  more  er- 
roneous and  inverted  order  of  education  can> 
hot  be  conceived,  for  I  repeat,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy  ought  to  precede,  or  at  least 
to  accompany,  the  study  and  practice  of  Sur- 
gery. I  therefore  urge  yon  all  to  avail  your- 
selves of  the  favourable  opportunity  you  have  of 
dissecting  and  of  learning  Anatomy  here.  By 
all  means  entreat  your  friends  to  take  this  view 
of  your  education.  It  will  not  only  be  attended 
with  present  advantages  to  you  in  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  accidents  and  dis- 
eases that  daily  present  themselves,  but  will 
Relieve  you  from  a  most  laborious  and  tedious 
Attendance  in  London,  where  your  time  is  so 
valuable  andrequired  for  other  branches  of  the 
profession.  In  fact.  Gentlemen,  I  candidly 
tell  you,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  teach  Sur- 
gery i^itbout  your  having  some  previous 
knowledge  of  Anatomy. 

An  opinion  has  prevalledthat  Anatomy  can 
only  be  taught  in  London ;  not  anything  can 
be  more  erroneous.  Bone — Muscle — ^Nervc 
•^and  Artery — are  the  same  here  as  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  any  other  of  the  great  Medical 
Schools.  I  trust  you  will  see  this  in  its  true 
light,  and  that  those  who  have  hitherto  neg- 
lected Us  advantages  will  give  it  due  consi- 
deration. 

Anatomy,  the  great  basis  of  all  medical 
knowledge,  ia  the  first  elementary  step ;  but 
it  has  been  too  often  regarded  as  compromise 


ing  the  whole  sum  of  what  you  are  to  learn, 
as  not  only  the  first  step  but  the  last.'  This 
fs  a  fatal  error.  Mere  Anatomy,  as  learnl 
fbrmerly,  was  taught  chiefly  as  a  mechanicat 
art;  it  is  now  taught  as  a  science,  under  the 
denomination  of  what  is  termed  Surgical  or 
Relative  Anatomy ;  and  it  Is  only  when  made 
the  ground- work  of  physiological  deductions 
that  it  assumes  the  rank  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled.  In  ^what  I  have  said,  T  particularly 
beg  the  young  Anatomist  to  understand,  that 
I  by  no  means  wish  him  to  undervalue  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  studies ;  but,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  to  add  the  intellectual,  and  view  it 
more  with  reference  to  disease  and  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations. 

Anatomy  without  Physiology  is  nearly  use- 
less ;  we,  therefore,  never  separate  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  from  each  other  ;  and  Patho- 
logy must  be  founded  upon  the  union  of  both. 
This  combined  knowledge  it  is  requisite  to 
acquire  previous  to  considering  the  diseased 
state  of  man;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  healthy  state  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  a  knowledge  of  the  diseased  state. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  any  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  if  wcare  not  acquainted 
with  their  regular  and  healthy  action.  These 
different  branches  of  study  ought  not  to  be 
cultivated  separately,  but  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  and,  guided  by  their  union  and  mutual 
influence,  they  coHstitute  the  essentials  of  a 
scientific  education.  Anatomy  being  easier 
than  Physiology  is  consequently  more  ad- 
vanced ;  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  examine  the 
muscles,  and  bones,  and  arteries,  than  the 
brain.  The  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  has,  therefore,  made 
the  slowest  progress.  Before  the  discoveries 
and  researches  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
of  Tiedemann,  Serres,  and  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  show  only  a  succession  of 
error  and  confusion.  Their  predecessors, 
unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
and  functions  of  the  brain,  destitute  of  any 
correct  physiological  principle  capable  of 
guiding  them,  and  neglecting  comparative 
anatomy  and  faetal  development,  had  hitherto 
proceeded  almost  without  any  system.  It 
was  impossible  thus  to  acquire  any  perfect 
idea  of  the  natural  order  of  these  parts.  To 
the  great  exertions  of  these  distinguished  men 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  a  more  clear, 
useful,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this 
Very  interesting  and  important  department 

In  Human  Anatomy  no  important  novelty 
has  occurred  of  late  years,  except,  as  has  been 
jost  observed,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  and  the  further  great  improve- 
ment that  it  is  now  taught  as  a  science.  Per- 
haps the  mechanical  minutiae  of  this  art,  being 
pushed  near  to  its  acrn^,  has  left  little  to  be 
discovered.  Consisting  altogether  of  facts  it 
has  its  limits.  When  every  fibre  has  been 
separated,  examined,  and  explained,  the  Ana- 
tomist, <*  like  Alexander,  may  weep  for  new 
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worlds  of  animal  existence,"  unless  he  ex- 
tends his  inquiries  into  the  delightful  and 
instructive  regions  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

AnatMny  U  bo  essetitial  a  part  of  medical 
education,  and  the  principles  resulting  from 
this  knowledge  are  so  fundamentally  import- 
ant, that  no  collateral  acquirements,  however 
brilliant  or  extensive,  can  compensate  for  its 
absence.  Yet  mere  anatomical  knowledge 
does  not  make  the  practitioner ;  but  it  is  an 
essential  elementary  part  of  that  character, 
conjoined  with  Physiology,  Patliology,  Che- 
mistry, Botany,  a  knowledge  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  study  of  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  Anatomy  forms  the  accomplished  Sur- 
geon; and  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
and  base  of  a  pyramidi  the  apex  of  which  ter- 
minates in  rational  practice.  Whoever  is  an 
Anatomist  may  make  a  useful,  rational,  and 
an  excellent  surgical  practitioner ;  but  he  who 
is  ignorant  in  this  essential  poiutf  whatever  are 
his  other  acquirements,  will  often  be  confused, 
irresolute,  and  hesitating,  when  be  should  be 
prompt  and  decisive. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  branch  of 
education,  with  a  view  to  impress,  as  forcibly 
as  I  am  able,  upon  your  minds  the  great 
occasion,  nay,  I  shall  not  surely  express  my* 
self  too  strongly,  if  I  say,  absolute  necessity 
there  is  for  a  complete  anatomical  and  hospital 
education  to  those  who  look  forward  to  place 
tliemselves  in  the  higher  ranks  of  our  profes' 
sion. 

The  Lecturer  proceeded  to  state  many  other 
advantages  attending  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Anatomy,  as  pointed  out  by  one  of  our  ablest 
teachers— that  It  gives  a  dexterity  of  hand;  a 
manner  of  searching  for,  and  seizing  with  the 
most  delicate  instruments,  parts  almost  invisi-> 
ble  to  one  not  trained  to  dissection  ;  and  that 
dexterity  and  acuteness  of  sight  give  presence 
of  mind  in  the  moment  of  operation.  That  it 
had  also  a  greater  and  more  important  use,  in 
forming  the  ground  of  all  argument  on  ques- 
tions of  practice!  in  fact,  that  it  connected 
the  senses  with  the  reason. — We  pass  over 
many  other  observations  on  this  subject,  and 
the  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  sci« 
ence  of  Physiology,  which  concluded  with  the 
following  remarks  on  this  science : — 

These  subjects  involve  amost  extensive  and 
interesting  field  for  inquiry,  and  is  so  inti* 
mately  connected  with  Anatomy,  that  I  need 
scarcely  press  it  upon  your  notice.  Indeed 
Physiology  is  so  bewitching  a  study,  that  it  is 
▼ery  apt  to  take  up  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  attention  of  students,  especially  such  as 
possess  a  lively  imagination.  I  would,  xheie" 
fore,  caution  you  against  too  hastily  attempting 
to  become  physiologists.  Be  anatomists  first ; 
physiology,  at  least,  in  its  most  important 
branches,  will  follow  of  course,  and  the  rest 
xoay  afterwards  be  easily  learned.  But  if  you 
amuse  yourselves  too  early  by  indulging  phy- 
siological speculations  you  will  find  that  you 

e  getting  on  enchanted  ground,  your  aUen- 

1  will  be  diverted  fxom  facts  i  real  sub- 


stances and  things  will  escape  your  notice,  and 
you  will  become  theorists,  not  practitioners. 

We  also  pass  over  the  subject  of  Pathology, 
and  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
Lecture. 

So  important  is  the  duty  of  combining  pa- 
thology with  surgery,  anatomy,  and  physiology^ 
so  essential  is  it  to  the  perfection  of  our  art, 
that  you  will  easily  be  perspiided  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  useful  part  of  study, 
which  admits  of  continual  improvement,  by 
dissecting  every  diseased  case  that  oflTers  to 
your  notice.  The  examination  of  morbid  parts 
is  a  satisfaction  in  every  difiicuU  or  doubtful 
case,  it  is  in  general  an  appeal  to  truth ;  it  es- 
tablishes the  fact  we  are  searching  sUteri  imd 
corrects  conjecture  and  theory. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  ought  to  precede  or  accom- 
pany the  study  of  surgery ;  for  anatomy,  I 
repeat,  is  the  basis  of  all  medical  knowle^get 
the  sitte  qua  non  of  the  whole ;  thati  com" 
bincd  with  physiology  and  pathology,  it  fortns 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  sur- 
geon, and  enables  him  to  prescribe,  to  consult, 
to  prognosticate,  and  to  decide  on  the  more 
difficult  questions  submitted  to  his  judgotent 

I  would  have  you  dwell  with  confidence  on 
this,  that  all  which  is  essential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  surgeon  may  be  acquired  by 
diligence  and  study.  To  think  otherwise 
were  as  discouraging  as  untrue. 

I  have  thus,  Gentlemen,  offered  you  a  few 
genera)  observations  on  the  study  of  surgery, 
a  natomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
that  "  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  and  its 
rank  in  society,  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  its  scientific  character ;  and  those  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  it  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
whenever  its  connexion  with  science  is  dis- 
solved,  it  must  sink  to  the  level  of  meaner 
occupations."  By  the  intellectual  talent^ 
principally  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Sir  A.C4iop«K, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  J.  and  Sir  C.  BeU« 
&c.  a  new  direction  has  been  given  to  this 
subject:  and  through  their  exertions,  in  a 
great  degree,  our  profession  has  attained  the 
rank  which  it  deserves  to  hold  amongst  the 
highest  departments  of  human  knowledgis. 

On  Saturday  I  shall  proceed  to  mftlue  some 
other  general  observations  relative  U>  the 
Duties  and  Attendance  on  Hospital  Practice — 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  rf  Surgery — 
on  the  great  advantages  o(  Clinical  Lecture*-^ 
on  Prrfessional  Conduct  and  C^tor^icicr-^to- 
gether  with  a  few  Miscellaneous  Uamarkt 
connected  with  our  sulyect.  > 

(Conclusion  qf  the  First  Introductory 
f^ecturctj 
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A  EBIEF 

mSTORICJL  SKETCH 

OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE 

PROVINCIAL  HOSPITALS 

AND 

MBDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Iv  the  yeftr  ITSS,  Briatol  had  the  honour  of 
setting*  to  the  rest  of  England  the  example 
of  a  Provincial  Inflnnary,  supported  entirely 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  her  citizens 
and  neighbours.  At  that  period  there  was 
nothing  of  Che  kind  out  of  the  metropolis ; 
indeed  its  foundadon  is  nearly  coeval,  or 
altogether  precedes  by  many  years,  every 
charitable  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  poor,  even  in  London,  together  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland — royal  and  chartered 
foundations  excepted.  By  the  munificence 
and  fostering  care  of  its  governors,  this  Instt* 
tntkm  contains  200  to  220  in-patients ;  out- 
patients, from  5,000,  to  6,000 ;  average  num- 
ber of  casualties,  about  1,500  annually. 

Previously  to  the  year  1816  no  Medical 
Schools  existed  in  any  other  part  of  England 
than  the  metropolis;  and  even  in  London 
itself  they  were  organised  on  a  less  extensive 
plan  than  they  now  are.  Since  that  year 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  have  been 
established  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Li- 
verpool, Leeds,  Bath,  Bristol,  &c.  In  each 
of  these,  students  are  now  instructed  in  the 
piindpal  branches  of  medical  science,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  students  who  have  received 
their  education  in  these  schools,  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  with  marked  ability  as  can- 
didates for  their  diplomas,  when  under  exami- 
nation at  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall.  It  is  therefore  interesting, 
and  fbmis  a  part  of  our  medical  history,  to 
notice  the  progress  of  the  new  Provincial 
Sehoobi  and  the  great  public  benefit  which 
wSH  restilt  to  society  from  their  establish- 
ment J— 

Bristol  Infirmary,  foonded    ..1735 

Winchester , 1736 

York  .../ 1740 

Devon  and  Bxeter 1743 

Koithampton 1748 

Shrewsbury    • 4747 

Liverpool    .••.••••... 1748 

Worfester •....1749 

Newcastle  ...• 1752 

Gloucester •••....  1756 

GhMtor   1756 

Oxford    ...1760 

Salisbury    1767 

Hereford 1775 

Birmingham  *•• 1779 

Nottingham    1782 

Bath  Casualty    ..t. 1788 

Bath  City 1703 

Sheffield 1797 

Bedford • 1803 


ON  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  HIND, 

VIEWED  AS  A  BRANCH  OF 

MEDICAL    EDUCATION. 

BY 

Forbes  Winslow,  £8I|. 


Metaphysical  Studies  have  fallen,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  into  general 
disuse — I  may  say  into  a  condition  almost 
bordering  upon  universal  contempt — ^for  in 
an  age  when  nothing  is  considered  important 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  conducing  to  the  prosperity 
of  nations  or  individuals,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  what  is  often  considered  as  little 
better  than  the  delusion  of  over-heated  ima- 
ginations, or  at  best  but  a  tissue  of  useless 
definitions  and  nice  distinction  of  terms, 
could  long  maintain  a  place  among  (he 
useful  and  ornamental  branches  of  education. 
Accordingly  metaphysical  studies  have  been 
discarded  by  the  oi  voXAot  of  our  English 
Universities,  and  only  preserved  in  Scotland, 
as  affording  to  the  philosophical  classes  ab- 
stract subjects  for  disputation  and  English 
composition.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
any  system  of  education,  but  merely  observe, 
that  though  it  is  true  the  grand  object  of  all 
education  is  mental  discipline,  and  it  is  a 
good  system  or  a  bad  system  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  cultivation  is 
efiected,  and  the  degree  of  expansion  the 
mind  receives  from  its  influence,  and  that 
our  present  scholastic  system  flilly  accom- 
plishes this  object  by  the  close  and  analyti- 
cal reading  required  of  ail  who  aspire  to  the 
honours  awarded  by  our  chartered  seminaries, 
yet  very  little  beyond  this  is  acquired.  Other 
pursuits  and  studies  are  grappled  with  l>etter 
effect  by  the  well-trained  minds;  but  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  gleaned  with  so 
much  care  and  assiduous  study  firom  the 
pages  of  antiquity,  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  is  found 
to  be  almost  a  dead  letter.  It  does  not  give 
the  student  what  he  ought  to  know  when 
launched  upon  the  world's  tumultuous  sea ; 
he  is  called  to  direct  the  mighty  vessel  of  the 
State,  or  occupy  the  subordinate,  though  not 
less  important,  situation  of  dispenser  of  its 
laws.  For  these  more  time  must  be  expend- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  more  useful  knowledge ; 
while  that  which  has  been  already  acquired 
is  almost  wholly  ibrgetten,  or  remembered 
only  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  classic 
embellishments  to  forensic  or  senatorial  ele- 
vation, a  poor  and  contemptible  recompense 
for  the  time  which  has  been  consumed  fn  its 
acquisition.  The  minds  of  men  have  been 
considered  as  barren  and  ulcultivated  wilds, 
requiring  only  the  application  and  cure  of 
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husbandry  to  prepwe  ttcm  lor  any  feeed. 
No  distinctioiM  arc  made  aa  to  their  Taiious 
capabUftlies,  but  they  are  thrown  with  most 
unpbilosophacal  indiscrintiinatioa  into  the 
aanae|>iiniiil8;.tbQa  ^nim  ia  cramped,  and 
the  pvogresfl  of  philosophy  retarded.  As  in 
mediqine  .no  certain  rule  can  be  adopted 
which  will  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  con- 
stitutions, but  every  case  presents  anomalies, 
subverting  the  reasonings  drawn  from  other 
premises,  and  requiring  a  new  application 
of  rules  and  remedies  ,*  so  the  mind  of  every 
individual  displays  a  bias  towards  some  par- 
ticular pursuit,  while  the  most  unconquer- 
able disrelish  is  manifested  for  every  other. 
Our  poet,  Akenside,  correctly  observes,  that, 

..  <l Since  the  claims 

Of  social  life  to  different  labours  urge 
The  active  powers  of  man,  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Impnnts  a  different  biaSf  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil." 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavour  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  medieal  philoso- 
pher to  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  ia 
order  that  some  useful  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  idiocyncraaies,  its  various 
diseases,  and  the  effeots  of  its  powers  on  the 
bodily  frame)  may  be  made  to  the  purposes 
of  his  profession ;  and  that,  while  the  mental 
constiti^tion  is  discovered  and  studied,  the 
individual  may  be  thrown  into  that  channel 
of  investigation  which,  at  the  same  timei 
gr^diiaUy  advances  the  mind  from  its  almost 
embryo  s^ite  to  a  degree  of  expansion  suiE- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  active  and  energetic 
life ;  that  lund  of  knowledge  is  only  attempted 
which  is  either  directly  or  collaterally  con* 
nected  with  his  favourite  pursuit. 

When  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  vast  field 
of  nature,  ^nd  survey  her  matchless  beauty 
and  endlfiss  variety  of  form ;  and  when  we 
reflect  that  all  this,  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciatcflf  must  be  submitted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses  to  the  mind,  and  there 
every  shade  of  colouring,  and  every  pecu- 
liarity of  texture,  taste,  and  sound  must  be 
examined  by  the  prc^rtion,  and  weighed 
with  the  nicest  discrimination  by  tbejudg- 
meatji  ere  one  thing  can  be  distinguished 
fropi  another,  we  are  not  surprised  that  this 
mo^t  subtle  machinery,  which,  in  one  instant* 
can,  thus  »(x  nicely  discriminate  between 
things  similar»  perhaps  in>  all  respects  but 
one,  should  have  been  considered  by  the 
Alexandrian  philosophers  as  the  workings  of 
the  Divine  Mind.  Plato  himself,  whose  tow- 
ering genius  elevated  him  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, could  solve  the  question  only  by 
supposing  that  all  ideas  are  eternal,  un«* 
created,  and  immutable  forms  or  models,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Deity  of  an  eternal 
matter  made  every  species  of  thing  that  exist 
And  Pythagoras  taught  three  first  principles 
^f  all  things.     Ist,  An  eternal  matter,  of 

hich  all  things  are  made.    2Ddly,  Eterpal 


and  Immutable  forma  or  ideai^  fwoerding  to 
which  they  were  madei  And;  Qvdty;'  an 
efficient  cause,  the  Deity  who  made  tb^  • 

The  opinions  of  ptdlosophersf'  ftom  the 
time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Baeort,-  v^cAre  tittle 
better  than  those  I  have  mentUmoi.  AH 
science  and  philosophy  Was  obliged 'f«  ^asa 
under  the  yoke  which  Arl^totte  put'updirthe 
necks  of  his  followers^  and  the  okkaetaitf<of 
imagination  were  substituted  lok*  the  'iMber 
and  only  safe  method  of  reasoniii|f'^roaii' in- 
duction, revived  by  Lord  Baeon^  to'wbdnrt  all 
science  is  indebted  for  sweeping  away  the  Md 
scholastic  rubbish  which  had  overspread  tttB 
whole  region  of  philosophy » 

Subsequently  Des  Cartes,  Looke,'Hdbbes, 
Berkley,  Hartly,  and  Hume,  have  all  4iHktri- 
buted  something  towards  the  advaneemefift 
of  this  science,  though  it  nmst  be  acknoiw- 
ledged  that  these  philosophers  too  otbttt  for- 
got their  aim,  the  advancement  of  truth,  in 
endeavouring  to  subvert  in  toto  the  opiilioiw 
of  all  those  who  have  preceded  them,  and 
built  their  own  theories  upon  the  tuins  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  «How  me 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  riae  and  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  science,  or  to  attempt 
to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  different  theo- 
ries which  have  been  entertained  and  tncul- 
cated,  at  various  periods,  regarding  the  'va- 
turo  and  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
My  object  is  more  to  point  out  to  the  student 
of  medidne  the  advantages  derivable  ffoiti 
the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  viewed  as  a 
branch  of  medical  education.  In  an  essay 
which  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  did  me  the 
honour  of  publishing  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  at- 
tempted to  investigate  the  influence  of  the 
mind  and  passion  on  the  corporeal  Aram^  I 
related  a  great  many  instances,  illustrating 
the  pernicious  influence  which  the  mind  and 
passions  exerted  over  the  body.  If  this  in- 
fluence is  really  so  great,  as  it  is  represcMed 
to  be;  if  life  can  be  suddenly  extingirislmd 
by  inordinate  exertion  of  the  mind-;  and*  If 
diseases  frequently  owe  their  orii^in  to  the 
effect  of  passion,  then,  certainly,  noratlonil 
person  will  question  for  a  moment  the  tieees- 
sity  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  raHnfl 
and  passions  to- the  medieal  praetitioneT;-  As 
the  mind,  it  has  been  well  observed/  oti- 
doubtedly  rules  the  body,  unless  he  form  an 
idea  of  the  mind,  how  can  he  know  hew  Co 
preserve  the  health  of  the  body  t  We  migfert 
as  well  pretend  to  negociate  with  a  ferelgn 
nation,  without  any  knowledge  -of -the  nature 
of  its  government^  or  undef  whose  -jut1«dl^- 
tion  its  affhira  are  oondueted« 

In  that  dreadful  maAady^  with  whfch  we 
have  often  to  combat;  denomlfiaiedinsahity, 
how  can  we  sttodl»ssAiny  att«iii{>t  its  ■  cure 
without  a  knowledga  of  the  nkk&  In  a  etafe  of 
health  ?  To  the  individual  who  directs  hh 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  insane,  the  study  of 
the  healthy  or  unwound  condition  of  mind 
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18  of  paramount  importanoe.  As  well  might 
He  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  diseases  ot 
the  body\  frUheut*  knowledge  of  its  organl- 
zaiionttM  to^ndfmvour  to  manage  the  dif&r- 
eat  tnodiftcatioBf .  ofinsanttyy  without  an  inti- 
mate itequAinteiice  with  the  physiology  of 
the  hwn&n-jtttellfcts.  "  Medical  men/'  says 
a  Winter  ion  :ifistttity,  "have  anxious  pracUoU 
duties  >mMe  pnsssiQ^  than  any  claims  of  mere 
meMal  •  igrat^cation,  ^md  must  make  their 
studies  fiidiservient  to  them;  but  this  may 
with  UrtUh  be  said,  that  the  study  of  a  man's 
uttderHtasding  requires  to  be  pursued,  to  a 
certain  extent^  to  enable  medical  practitioners 
to  perform  an  important  part  of  their  practi*> 
cal:  duties  with  credit"*  Of  the  utility  of 
metapbysftcai  studies,  to  a  person  engaged  in 
the  punuit  of  medical  science,  there  can  be 
but  .oti*  opinimi  among  the  rational  and 
thinking  portion  of  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  appears  to  think  that 
mental  science  is  too  much  neglected  by  our 
pirofeasioili  He  observes— >"  the  degree  in 
which  the>flcience  of  mind  is  neglected  in  our 
age  and  country — (may  it  not  be  justly  ad- 
ded,7  eBpeoially  in  our  profession  ?)  —  that 
scienee  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  every 
individual  mind  is  dependent,  is  truly  de- 
plorable. Medicine  is  an  inductive  science, 
the  cultivators  of  which  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  making  hasty 
flBsonptions,  and  of  resting  in  partial 
views. t  yet  .it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
that  a  practitioner  should  be  disciplined  in 
the  art  of  induction,  or  should  be  cautioned 
against  sources  of  liaUacy  in  the  practice  of 
milking  iMferenoes." 

Indepaodent  of  the  practical  utility,  result- 
ing firom  aa  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of 
die  humatiiBUAd,  it  is  a  study,  on  account  of 
ita  exalted  nature,  well  worthy  our  serious 
aitenlieik  In  no  situation  of  life  will  this 
specie*  of  knowledge  be  unavailing.  The 
s(iidy<to«  of  that  fabric,  which  raises  its  pos- 
leiaioiir  to  so  exalted  an  eminence  above  all 
f  r^ted  exeellence,  is  worthy  of  universal  at- 
tAntion,  wben  we  remember  that  it  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  eontroUing  man's  powers  and 
aniuMj  ptopeBflities,  end  bringing  them  into 
thait<  degree  of  subjection  whereby  they  may 
biicome:btdefieial  to  the  individaal,  and  to 
th«  woildat  large,  enabling  him  to  exchange 
with<otJbeni  those  results  which  the  powers  of 
his/ owny.and  the  gigantic  efforta  of  other 
BBfinds,  have  developed  ;  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  4he  most  dignified  and  exahed 
atatQ  of  hii])|un«S8,  tlie  attribute  el  social  life; 
uafolding  <<Mfl  only  the  treasures  which  the 
concentrated  powers  of  iodividuals  are  en- 
aUed'tiO'  /disfiUver,'  b«ft  developing  those  more 
(}iilej^a#id  iMAbtonaive  charactertatics  of  vir- 
tuoits  ttfer^MMi  scidMi  «ffi»tione»  which  are 
aionaieaktiVMeA^tfliifatUta  the<  present  state  of 

hiving  JMK»y* 


"  Nature,  in  xeal  for  hnman  amity, 
Divides,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy. 
Joy  is  an  impost;  joy  is  an  exchange  \ 
Joy  flies  monopolies,  ft  calls  for  two : 
Rich  fnati  heaven  planted,  never  pliick'd 
by  one."  P»pe, 

To  the  moralist,  also,  the  investigation  of 
the  mental  constitution  is  pregnant  with  in- 
terest, for  by  it  those  springs  of  action  are 
discovered  which,  their  good  or  evil  tendency, 
materially  affect  the  present  and  future  hap- 
pfness  of  the  individual,  and  being  discovered 
may  either  be  encouraged  or  controlled,  tlius 
training  men  to  virtue,  purity,  and  happiness. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LONG  BONES. 

By  H.  Bateman,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the 
Islington  Dispensary. 


It  / 


■•I. 
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*  Dr.  Gonolly.— lodieMtons  of  Insanity. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medkdl  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 

Gbntlbmen, 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  younger  members 
of  our  profession,  as  well  practitioners  as 
students,  ought  to  feel  themselves  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hart  for  having  called  their 
attention  to  a  species  of  accident,  which,  al- 
though by  no  means  rare,  has  been  hitherto 
but  little  spoken  of,  and  stilMess  frequently 
described.  For  myself  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging,  that  he  has  explained 
this  subject  to  my  mind  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  I  had  previously  been  able  to  ex- 
plain it  to  myself,  and  has  fully  accounted  for 
all  the  symptoms  connected  iK'tth  several  cases 
of  bending  of  the  long  bones  in  chUdren  from 
external  violence^  which  I  have  seen.  Per- 
haps, however,  I  should  not  have  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  come  forward  thus  early  to 
make  this  statement,  had  ft  not  been  for  the 
circumstance  of  a  case  of  partial  fracture  of 
the  radius  presenting  itseff  to  me  on  the 
morning  of  last  Friday, — the  drty  on  which 
the  number  of  your  Journal,  containing  Mr. 
Hart's  paper,  was  published,  although  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  before  I  was  aware 
of  its  having  been  written. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  the  20th  inst, 
Joseph  Craven,  of  Noel's  Buildings,  Isl!ng- 
ton,  a  little  boy  Of  four  years  of  age,  fell  fVom 
a  chair  upon  which  he  had  climbed,  and  in 
his  fhll  struck  the  right  arm  against  another 
chair  which  stood  beside  it.  He  Ihimediately 
cried  out  that  h\i  arm  wa^  broken,  and  his 
mother  perbehring  it  to  be  mtich  distorted  at 
once  set  about  straightening  it,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding to  her  wish  brought  him  \n  to  me. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Robertson, 
happening  to  be  with  me  at  the  time,  I  had 
the  advantage  of  ht^  assistance.  We  found 
the  radiils  bent  in  the  mesial  direction,  near 
its  middle,  so  as'  x6  encroach  greatly  on  the 
interosseous  space,  and  very  nearly  touch  the 
ulna  at  the  convexity  of  its  curve.  The 
child  complained  most  obstreperously  at  the 
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slightest  touob ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me 
from  geuUy  jrotattog  the  liand,  when  I  found 
that  the  licad  q£  the  radius  rolled  upon  the 
extern:^!  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  lesser 
semi-lunar  cavity  of  the  ulna,  as  in  Its  entire 
state,  and  there  was  no  crepitus  on  motion. 
The*  hand  did  not  incline  either  more  to- 
wards its  racial  or  ulnar  aspects  than  usual, 
the  fingers  were  flexed. 

T  first  endeavoured  to  straighten  the  bone ; 
then  applied  graduated  compresses  the  whole 
length  of  the  fore-arm,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fill  up  the  interosseous  space,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  radius  at  a  distance  from  the  ulna ; 
then  applied  a  flat  splint  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  a  counter  splint  and 
compresses  on  its  opposite  side.  The  splints 
were  so  broad  as  to  extend  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  bones,  and  were  secured  by  tapes, 
which  were  so  placed  over  the  hand  as  to  in- 
cline it  towards  its  ulnar  edge,  thus  making 
the  hand  a  lever  by  which  the  radius  would  be 
still  further  separated  from  the  ulna.  Those 
who  have  attended  the  cliniques,  and  s^en 
the  practice  of  Dupuytren,  will  remember  the 
importance  which  that  great  surgeon  at- 
taches to  this  position  in  fractures  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  especially  when  these  are  situated 
so  low  down  as  to  be  much  acted  upon  by  the 
pronator  quadratus. 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  for  me  to  say  more 
of  this  case  at  present,  than  that  it  appears 
to  be  going  on  f^ivourably. 

ilad  the  true  nature  of  this  kind  of  injury 
been  more  generally  understood,  I  think  the 
following  case,  which  was  brought  to  me  in 
the  early  part  of  last  summer,  would  have 
been  better  and  more  successfully  treated.  A 
boy,  about  seven  years  of  age,  fell,  in  at- 
tempting to  get  up  behind  a  carriage,  which 
was  passing  along  the  road,  and  injured  his 
lefl  arm.  Ills  mother  took  him  directly  to 
one  of  the  public  institutions  in  this  metro- 
polis, and  shewed  hira  to  one  of  the  surgeons, 
who  told  her  that  the  arm  was  not  broken, 
and  advised  leeches  and  lotio  saturn.  She 
continued  her  attendance  oh  this  gentleman 
for  three  weeks,  and  finding  the  arm  to  be 
difTerent  in  shape  fVom  the  other  was  in- 
duced to  change  her  surgeon,  and  one  morn- 
ing brought  him  to  me.  The  ulna  was  bent 
at  an  angle  about  its  middle,  and,  of  course, 
firmly  united.  There  was  a  little  tenderness 
remaining,  hut  no  serious  impediment  io 
motion  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
crooked  shape,  it  promised  to  be  as  good  an 
arm  as  the  other.  Having  said  that  I  thought 
it  possible  that  splints,  firmly  applied,  and 
kept  on  for  a  long  time,  would  probably  at 
length  diminish  the  deformity, — the  mother 
requested  me  to  try  this  plan,  which  I  pur-- 
sued  for  three  months,  with  a  decided  dimi« 
nution  of  tl^e  angle  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone.  The  mother  expressed  herself  satis- 
fied with  the  state  in  which  it  then  was,  and 
"^emlng  disinclined  to  pursue  the  plan  any 
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This  ease,  I  conceive,  to  faavelitM  em  of 
partial  (racturoi  which  might  have  bfeen^tfred 
without  defbrmity,  had  it  been  treKted  from 
the  commencement  on  the  plan  vccoimafliended 
by  Mr.  Hart.  i  • 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  pallia)  fnuxitrei 
I  am  reminded  of  a  case  of  fractvred  cUvide, 
which  occurred  to  me  somo  yearatagtf 'When 
an  assistant  in  the  country;  and  aHbough 
this  cannot  be  referred  to  the  description  of 
case  which  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
sidering, it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  meittion- 
ing,  as  it  puzsled  me  a  good  deal  at  the  titoe,' 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  puasled  mueh  bet- 
ter surgeons,  if  they  had  not  previously  Met 
with  a  similar  case. 

A  stout  young  man,  a  farmer's  servant,  t\ 
years  of  age,  was  employed  in  filling  a  eart* 
with  manure — when,  having  thrown  6is  arm 
farther  back  than  usual,  he  suddenly  felt 
acute  pain  in  bis  right  clavicle,  and  found 
that  he  could  no  longer  propel  his  loaded 
pitchfork.  Having  come  directly  to  the 
house  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
then  residing,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  within  half  nn  hour  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident  His  shoulders  were  pf  e^iial 
height,  and  the  line  of  the  clavicles  regular, 
but  there  was  slight  puffiness  near  the  lower 
edge  of  the  right  clavicle,  about  one  third 
from  its  sternal  end.  He  could,  without  much 
difficulty,  place  his  hand  fl^t  upon  his  fore- 
head :  this,  however,  occa^pn^d  slight  pain 
in  the  part  just  described,  hut  be  was  able  to 
move  his  arm  freely  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  high  as  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Know- 
ing that  a  person  in  the  neighbeurlioed;  got 
the  greater  part  of  his  means  of  subsistence 
by  setting  bones  that  were  never  broken,  and 
reducing  dislocations  which  never  existed,  I 
was  determined  not  to  treat  the  case  as  either 
one  or  the  other,  without  feeling  fiiUy  .sq$s- 
fied  of  my  having  really  such  a  case  to  treat, 
and  not  being  able  to  make  np  my  mind  ito  ihe 
existence  of  fracture,  from  these  eympCoiDSV' 
I  tol4  the  mfUQ.  the  bone  wa«  notib'^kef^ -^lld 
advised  cold  lotion  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
extensive  or  violent  motions  of  the  extremity. 
To  account  to  myself  fbr  the  state  of  thingt 
in  this  case,  I  fancied  that  at  the  |k^riod  khd 
man  was  making  the  exua  eaertieni  whieh 
brought  on  the  mischief,  his  subel^-Tias  mu^ 
cle  was  employed  in  fixing  his  claviclcf  ivnd 
that  having  pulled,  perhaps,  somewhat  mote 
violently  than  usual,  it  bad  ruptured  a  fe^  of 
its  own  fibres,  thus  occAsioning  the  {ivftaese, 
pain,  and  other  syipptomst  .  |    t  ' 

Five  days  afterwards  I  was  looking  .o^t  .pf 
the  window,  and  saw  my  patient  coming  to- 
wards the  house  wfth  sudi  an  aUt^atton  in 
his  appearance,  that  I  wa^  coaviatiedh^  ha4 
a  fractured  cUviele  befere  itetftaohedittbe 
door.  The  right  shoulder  wa^ /c^)t^idei^Ly 
lower  than  the  left  (my  notes  sav  two.  inches 
lotver),  and  he  was  soppoWing  tW.c  baAd  and 
arm  of  that  aide  with  (be  oUier  hahdt    On 
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inquiry  it  appeastd  that  be  bad  b^n  again 
throwing  bia  band  farther  back  than  my  ad- 
vice sanctioned,  when  he  suddenly  felt  his 
collar  baiae  give  way*  The  sternal  portion 
now  projecting  considerably  higher  than  .the 
humeral  end  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  the 
lost  of  power  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
were  now  present  \  and  having  acknowledged 
the  error  in  my  original  diagnosis,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  the  best  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  ftood.  The  eaae  was  treated  according 
to  rnlei  -and  did  very  well  in  about  tliree 
weeks. 

All  tliat  can  be  said  in  favour  of  treating 
'suspicious  eases  as  real  fractures,  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  me  at  that  time,  as  I 
Arttly  wsolved  if  a  similar  case  occurred  to 
me  Bgaia,  at  oiuie  to  put  it  up  in  the  regular 
way»  and  not  stay  to  theorize  about  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  spasm  of  the  subclavius. 

H.  Dateuan. 

blington,  April,iS4tb»  1838. 


Lithotrity  and  Lithotomy  compared: 
being  an  Analytical  Examination  of 
the  present  Methods  of  treating 
Stone  in  the  Bladder)  with  Sugges* 
tionsfor  rendering  Lithotrity  appli' 
cable  to  the  Disease  in  almost  all  its 
stages  and  varieties ;  and  Remarks  on 
the  general  Treatment  of  Gravel  and 
Stone.  By  Thomas  Kino,  M.D. 
M.R.C.8.  Surgeon  to  Hia  Excel- 
lency the  French  Ambassador, 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  320.  Plates.  London,  1832. 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  prevention  of  the  formation  of 
urinary  and  other  calculi,  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum in  medicine ;  but  happily 
for  humanity  and  medical  science, 
the  splendid  discovery  of  M.  Civiale» 
enables  the  surgeon  to  avoid  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  operation  of  hia 
art.  Lithotrity  has  effected  this  won- 
derful improvement,  and  it  is,  pru< 
perly  considered,  one  of  the  greatest 
discoruies  of  the  present  century. 

It  is  well  established  in  France, 
and  has  been  most  favourably  re- 
ceived in  this  kingdom.  It  is  really 
an  astoaiflhing  operation,  and  is  pre* 
ferable  to  every  other  plan  proposed 
for  the  removal  of  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  It  is  not  applicable  in  every 
case,  and  it  U  a  peculiar  feature  in 


Dr.  King's  work  to  extend  its  appli-i 
cability  in  almost  all  stages  and  va- 
rieties of  calculus.      We   have  re- 
peatedly witnessed  its  successful  per« 
formance  by  Mr.  Costello,  who  was 
the  pupil,  and  for  many  years  the 
assistonti  of  Dr.  Civiale.     This  gen- 
tleman has  now  relieved  thirty  pa- 
tients in  London ;  and^  we  are  bappy 
to  inform  our  readers,   that  he  is 
about  to  publish  a  work  on  this  im- 
portant operation,  and  upon  diseases 
of    the  urinary    organs.     Notwith* 
standing  the  brilliant  success  of  ii* 
thotrity,  patients  are  daily  subjecte4 
to  lithotomy  in  every  hospital  in  Lon- 
don i  and,  under  such  circumsta^ices. 
Dr.  King  has  laudably  brought  the 
comparison  of  the  old  and  new  ope- 
rations before    the  profession.      He 
first  gives  a  minute  and  faithful  de- 
scription of  the  anatomy  of  the  ijiri* 
nary  organs,   which  contains   some 
new   points    hitherto    unpublished. 
This  piece  of  descriptive  anatomy  |s 
ably  executed,  and  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  author  as  an  an9.tomist. 
He  then  enumerates  the  various  plans 
for  performing  lithotomy ;  next,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  li- 
thotrity; and  finally,  he  makes  so(a& 
important  suggestions,  for  the  treatf- 
ment    of    gravel    and    stone.      His 
work  is,  however,  open  to  censur^^ 
as  the  following  extract  fully  proves ; — 
"  About  the  same  time  Mons.  Civiale 
succeeded  in  the  same  object,  and  to 
him  was  reserved  the   fortune  t^nd 
high  privilege  of  first  employing  li- 
thotrity with    method   and    success 
upon  the  living  subject;  he  is  still  a 
very    successful     operator.      Baron 
Heurteloup  is  now  quite  as  success- 
ful and  scientific  a  lithototrist,  sind  to 
him  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  in- 
vention  of  instruments  more   inge- 
nious,' and,  in  many  respects,  more 
perfect  than  those  known  before  his 
valuable  labours.     7he  merit  of  lay* 
ing  down  the  principles  of  lithotrity, 
more  comprehensively  and  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  person,  belongs 
also  to  him^  and  he  shares  likewise 
the  honour  of  its  introduction  into 
Great  Britain^  to  which  my  skilful 
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friend,  Mr.  Coatello,   I  hope  I  Tiave 
eodeavo'uied  to  contribute. ' 

It:rwUy,-ji,uzzIea  us '  to  account  for 
the;. very  g^at  miatalte  into  which 
oui;;^utkor  has  fallen,  when  he,  who 
wt^.so  long  resident  in  Paris,  and 
must  be,  well  awaie  of  facts,  ascribes 
the  whole  merit  of  lithotrity  to  M. 
Heurteloup.  We  should  like  to  have 
seen  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his 
Bttttement,  as  all  the  French  periodi- 
cals and  the  profession,  with  the 
exception  of  Baron  Dupuytren  and 
half  a  dozen  others,  have  given  Ci- 
viale  the  whole  merit  as  the  discoverer, 
inventor,  and  only  celebrated  opera- 
tor in  Paris.  If  Baron  Heurteloup 
were  entitled  to  the  superiority  here 
given  him,  be  need  not  have  left  his 
own  country  to  settle  in  this;  and 
while  M.  iJeroy  d'Etiolles,  Amussat, 
and  others  have  had  little,  if  anj^ 
practice  in  Paris,  Civiale  has  more 
than  he  can  attend  to,  and  is  obliged 
to  have  an  assistant.  His  patients 
arrive  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Du- 
bois and  Lisfranc  were  cured  by  him. 
Such  being  the  facts,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  Uiat  Dr.  King  has  not  done 
him  impartial  justice.  Again,  what 
are  the  facts  with  respect  to  M. 
Heurteloup's  more  ingenious  instru- 
ments }  Why,  that  Civiale  had  sug- 
gested every  one  of  them,  and  proved 
them  to  be  inapplicable  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  as  all  the  French 
periodicals  bear  testimony.  Neither 
has  M.  H.  the  merit  of  laying  down 
the  principles  of  Ktbotrity  more  com- 
prehensively and  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  person  ;  this  is  a  gross 
injustice  to  M.  Civiale,  whose  various 
memoirs'  must  be  well  known  to  Dr. 
King.  "^Tie  only  explanation  we  can 
offer  for  these  singular  statements  of 
the  author  is.  that  he  has  allowed  his 
mind,  during  his  residence  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  to  be  prejudiced  by  Baron 
Dupuytren's  hosUlity  to  Civiale.  Let 
us  duly  consider  one  fact,  which  is 
this  —  M.  Heurteloup  has  recorded 
the  foUowing  eulogy  on  Civiale's 
clEums  in  a  t&udatory  article  in  the 
rcbivesGenenaea.  May  1824.  "The 
regoing  is  a  rapid  expoe^  of  M. 


Civiale's  inetbnds  *  *  *.  For  my 
own  part,  hurried  nwny  by  my  .en- 
thusiasm, with  splendid  results  Vhich 
M.  Civiale  has  obtiiincd  '  from'  the 
researches  iji  wliioli  lie  Ims  been  pn- 
gaged  since  l>!i7."  &r.  fi'-.  lie  con. 
eludes  by  ailii]itLiip  the  words  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciiiui.-;., — "  'We  arc  of 
opinion  that  tlir  niL'tlitid  jiropo?ed  by 
Dr.  Civiale,  for  (Ic'stniyiug  ^tor.e  in 
the  bladder,  without  having  recoiinsje 
to  the  cutting  operation,  \i  alike 
glorious  to  FVench  surgery,  honour- 
able to  its  author,  and  consoling  to 
humanity."  Yet  Dr.  King  infonna 
the  world  that  Baron  Heurteloup  has 
done  most  for  lithotrity.  In  the  year 
1827  the  Academy  granted  10,000 
francs  to M. Civiale,  andin  1828pro- 
mised  a  prize  to  Baron  Heurteloup  for 
certain  improvements  made  in  litho- 
tritic  instruments,  so  soon  asbewould 
publish  them ;  but  up  to  this  time  we 
beheve  the  prize  is  in  abeyance. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  before 
us,  we  are  happy  to  be  .able  to  speak 
favourably  of  its  execution  in  all 
other  points.  It  certainly  deserves 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  sur- 
geon, who  undertakes  to  perform 
either  lithotrity  or  lithotomy. 

The  author  observes,  "  our  convic- 
tion is,  that  wherever  lithotrity  can 
be  employed,  lithotomy  should  never 
be  thought  of."  We  fall^  agree  with 
him,  and  think  that  those  who  per- 
form it,  and  thereby  ^danger  health, 
and  hurry  the  approach  of  the  death 
of  the  patient,  if  not  ab)!blutely  in- 
duce it,  incnr  an  awful  responsibility, 
which  every  surgeon  whose  mind  is 
properly  constituted  must  be  anxious 
to  avoid. 

"  "Ilie  surgeons  of  London  cannot  be 
blamed  fbr  being  sceptical  on  this 
operation,  as  it  has  failed  and  proved 
fatal  when  performed  by  penons 
whose  "pretensloiii  and  presumption 
are  too  shallow  to  deserve  notice. 
Has  it  failed  in  the  hands  of  Civiale  ? 
Let  France  and  Europe  bear  witness. 
It  will  and  must  be  popular  with  the 
profession  in  this  country.! 
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The  pitsectar'a,  Maufalj  or  Shtdait's 
Companion,  Illuftrated  by  nameroua 

tFiod .'(fufs,^' clearly  exhibiting  and 
'^plaiaMg  tie  pisseclion  of  every 
^  Pari' ''of'  the    Human   Sody.     By 
;Eby^aB 'WittiAM  TusoN,  F.LiS., 
tjectt^'r  on  i^natomy  and  Phyaio- 
logy,  ittiie  Little  WlndmUl  Street 
Sdioot;  &q.'  &.C.     I2mo.    pp.  219. 
London,'  1832.     Wason. 
Taia  work  is  certainly  the  Disaector'a 
Manual,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  commencing  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy  than  any 
work  which  we  have  yet  Been.     Tlie 
delineationa  of  every  part  of  the  body 
are,  in  general,  so  extremely  accurate, 
as  to  enable  the   student  to  go   on 
with  dissection  in  the  absence  of  a 
demonstrator.     Tlie  work  contains  a 
vast  deal  of  information   in  a  small 
compass,  and  has  all  the  advantages 
of  Faxton's  expensive  production,  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  this  sys- 
tem.    The  student    may  think  it  a 
costly  work  on  viewing  its  size,  but 
we  assure  him  that  we  are  very  much 


surprised  it  is  published  so  reason- 
ably, wtien  we  consider  the  imidense 
number  of  illustrations,  'vfhich  are 
extremely  expensive.  We  shiirgive 
a  few  extracts  in  proof  of  tfce  'ctirxtet- 
ne&s  of  our  opinion  as  to'  tie  Utility 
of  the  work.  After  afaiiiiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomy  of  the  hip-Joint, 
Mr.  Tuson  notices  the  dislocationB 
connected  with  thia  part.  He  ob- 
serves : — 

"  Having  considered  die  formation 
of  the  structure  of  the  joint,  the  dis- 
sector may  nextbearin  mind  the  several 
dislocations  that  are  liable  to  happen 
to  this  articulation.  They  are  four 
in  number; — 1.  Onthedorsum  of  die 
ilium,  or  upwards ;  2.  Into  the  fora- 
men ovale,  or  downwards  and  inwards ; 
3.  Intothe  ischiaticnotch,  orupwards 
and  backwards,  when  the  head  of  the 
femur  b  beneath  the  pyriformis  mus- 
cle; 4.  Upon  the  pubis,  or  upwards 
and  inwards.  The  accompanying  di- 
agram is  intended  to  accelerate  the 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  foot 
in  these  several  displacements.  ' 


{FIO.   1.)  (FIG.   3.)  (FIO.   3.) 


VV'  iP'^^**^"*'**"  figwardB,  upon  the 
dorsum  of  th^  Hiuin.. 

2,  Di8l6<iati0ndowbw&rdB,  iutothe 
foramen  ovale. 


3.  pielacatioii  upwards  nnd  back- 
wards, iflto  the  ischiatic  notch. 

4.  IMslocation  forwards    and  up- 
Vards,  upon  the  os  pnloa. 
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1.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
femitr  Upon  the  doreum  of  the  ilium. 
— The  fitFectfld  limb  is  from  two  to 
three  inches  shorter  thun  the  sound 
oile;  the  knee  is  a  little  hent,  and 
CMtied  to*»rda  the  olhet ;  the  knee 
and  foot  sre  turned  inWatds,  the  knee 
bein^  higher  than  the  other;  the  great 
toe  rests  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  op- 
posite foot,  and  abduction  of  the  limb 
is  prevented. 

2.  Downwards  and  inwards  into 
the  foramen  ovtde. — Theaffected  limb 
la  from  one  to  two  inches  longer  than 
the  otlier;  When  the  patient  stands 
erect,  the  knee  projects,  and  is  ad- 
vEmCed  and  drawn  from  the  other,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  touch  the  sound 
knee  without  great  violence.  When 
the  thigh  is  attempted  to  be  straight- 
ened, the  body  is  bent,  owing  to  (he 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  Intemusbeing 


tn  actioil,  and  the  head  of  tlie  femur 
being  lower  than  the  acStaSuiUm.' 

3.  Dislocation  baetn'ards  IhtdHhe 
ischiatic  notch,— The  limh  is  ih  liich, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the 
Sound  dne;  the  knee  imd  foot  ftre 
turned  inwards,  atidthe  toe  rests  d^n 
the  ball  of  the  great  foe  bf  thfe  Sound 
limb. 

4.  Dislocation  upon  the  pubis. — 
The  limb  is  shorter;  the  great  tro- 
clianter  is  raised,  and  the  bullock  in 
sunk ;  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot  turn 
outwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  hi  felt  a  little  above  the  level  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  upon  the  pubis. 
It  forms  a  round  hard  swelling,  which 
moves  when  the  limb  is  rotated  and 

The  modes  of  reducing  these  dislo- 
cations  are  pointed  out  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram. 


(FIG.  a.) 
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"  ^.^edyclipH  qf  t\e dighcation  of 

the  heg.^'pfthe/emur  upon  the  dorsum 
ofi^fSftiunt, — Should  Ihe  patient  be 
a,, strong- muscled  man,  it  may  be  ne- 
cfsaiirj' .to  have  recourse  to  venesection, 
fpr  tl|e, purpose  of  producing  relaxa- 
tion, as  well  aa  to  prevent  the  suhse- 
Suent  inflammation.  U'he  man  may 
ten  be  placed  in  the  warm  hath  at 
about  100°,  gradually  increasing  it  to 
110°.  uittil  fainting  is  nearly  produced. 
Whils  in  the  bath  dosea  of  tartrate  of 
antimony,  with  ipecacuanha,  may  be 
administered,  until  nausea  is  escited. 
The  patient  may  tlien  be  placed  upon 
a  table  eituated  between  two  etaples; 
a  strong  girt  may  then  be  placed  be- 
tween tlie  thighs,  the  ends  of  whicli 
may  be  fastened  to  the  staple  at  the 
head  of  the  table  ;  this  girt  is  intended 
to  fix  the  pelvis,  which  must  be  ascer- 
tained prior  to  the  commencement 
of  employingtheextension.  A  wetted 
roller  ia  to  be  placed  round  the  thigh, 
just  above  the  knee,  and  upon  this  a 
leathern  belt,  with  straps  and  rings  at- 
tached to  it,  should  be  tightly  buckled; 
the  puUieH  may  now  be  fixed  to  the 
straps,  when  the  knee  is  to  be  slightly 
bent,  and  then  directed  across  the 
other,  when  the  surgeon  may  make 
gradual  and  careful  extension,  resting 
at  short  intervals,  (but  not  relaxing 
the  extenaion,}  so  as  to  counterect  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  When  he 
finds  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
brought  near  the  acetabulum;  the  limb 
ia  to  be  rotated  gently,  under  which 
motion  the  reduction  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

2.  Method  of  reduction  of  the  dulo- 
cation  into  Ihe  foramen  ovale. — The 
patient  may  be  placed  upon  liis  back, 
and  the  pelvis  should  be  fixed  by  the 
prt  passed  between  the  scrotum  and 
upper  part  of  the  injured  limh,  the 
end  of  which  should  be  attached  to  a 
staple  in  the  wall.  The  pelvis  being 
fixed,  the  surgeon  ia  to  grasp  the  ankle 
of  the  injured  limb,  and  bring  It  across 
the  other  ;  or,  if  the  patient  be  a  pow- 
erful man,  the  ankle  may  be  draws 
below  the  sound  leg,  and  thus  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  resume  its  proper 
Bituation. 


3.  Method  of  reduction  inloiht  is- 
chiatic  notch. — The  pelvis  being  fixed, 
extension  may  be  commenced,  draw- 
ing the  limb  across  the, other  thigh. 

A  napkin  is  tobe  placed  under  the  dis- 
located thigh,  that  the  surgeon  mp/ 
(byelevating  the  thigh  while  e«  ten -lon 
is  being  made,)  raise  the  bead  of  the 
femur  over  thebrim  of  theacetabulum, 
and  the  reduction  is  in  this  way  ac- 
complished. 

4.  Method  whenvpon  the  pubis. — 
The  pelvis  being  fixed,  extension  may 
be  made  upwards  and  backwards,  a 
towel  having  been  previously  paM«d 
beneath  the  injured  thigh,  so  as  to  en- 
able an  assistant  to  raieethe  thigh  du- 
ring the  extension,  which  will  draw 
the  head  of  the  femur  over  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum.  The  extension  is 
then  to  be  continued  until  the  head  of 
the  bone  assumes  its  position.  " 

The  following  diagram  is  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic n 
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•  l^  The  formation  o/  tfa.e  Qeiye.  ia 
tlie  caoalis  caroticus.  By  branches  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  pair. 

2.  Passing  through  the  canalis  ca- 
Toticus. 

3.  Sending  off  branches  to  luiite 
fdththe  cervical,  the  par  vagum,  and 
ninthpair. 

4.  The  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
idtuated  opposite  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  sending  off  branches  ^hich 
pass  to  supply  adjacent  parts  of  the 
neck. 

5.  The  second  or  middle  cervical 
ganglion,  situated  opposite  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra. 

6.  The  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
placed  upon  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
These  two  ganglia  send  branches  to 
adjacent  parts  of  the  neck,  and  some 
filaments  which  enter  the  thorax  over 
the  subclavian  vein,  to  assist  the  par 
yagum  to  form  the  cardiac  and  pen- 
cardiac  plexus. 

7.  The  sympathetic,  entering  the 
thorax  behind  the  subclavian  vein, 
giving  off  a  small  recurrent  branch 
which  runs  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  part,  to  supply  the  adjacent 
parts. 

8.  The  sympathetic,  forming  gan- 
glia with  all  the  dorsal  nerves,  twelve 
in  number,  below  the  heads  of  each 
rib. 

9.  The  situation  where  the  nerve 
perforates  the  diaphragm,  running 
through  its  muscular  portioii. 

10.  The  n«nr«formiDg  ganglia  with 
the  lumbar  nerves. 

li.  Thencrvedescending  upon  the 
anterior  surf  ace  of  the  sacrum,  form- 
ing ganglia  with  the  sacral  nerves. 

12.  The  nerve  uniting  with  its 
fellow,  forming  the  ganglion  impar. 

13.  The  two  laat  lumbar  and  three 
snpenor  sacral,  forming  the  hypo- 
g^plric  pkoLBSi  which  sends  off  se- 
veral branches  to  supply  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

.14.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  dorsal  ganglia,  sending 
off  branches  to  unite  together,  to  form 
the  ramus  splanchnicus,  which  passes 
between  the  long  and  short  crura  of 


tiie  di^brsigm.^  the.  ^q^^filjeTjr, 
where  it  forms,  ^ 

15.  The  samilular  giiiiglia. ,  Th^ 
two  semilunar  ganglia,  are  opited 
together  by  numerous  filaments,  form- 
ing*— .        - 

16.  The  solar  plexusj  which  plexus 

^vesoff;  ;      '..  ,. 

17.  The  inferior  stomachic  plexuai. 
to  the  stomach. 

18.  The  splenic,  to  the  spleen. 

19.  The  pancreatic,  to  the  paa* 
creas. 

20.  The  hepatic,  to  the  liver. 

2 1 .  The  cystic,  to  the  gall  bladder. 

22.  The  superior  mesenteric,  to  the 
small  ptestines. 

23.  The  inferior  mesenteric,  to 
supply  the  large  intestines ;  and 

24.  The  emulgent  plexus,  to  sup- 
ply the  kidneys. 

32.  The  great  sympathetic  nerve 
obtains  its  name  from  its  numerous 
connexions  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  it  is  formed  by  the  reflected 
branch  from  the  second  of  the  fifth 
pair,  andby  oneor  two,  and  sometimes 
three  small  filaments  sent  down  from 
the  sixth  pair,  while  in  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  in* 
temal  carotid  artery,  while  in  the  ca- 
rotid canal,  the  branches  of  the  ,^ith 
and  sixth  nerves  form  the  g^eat  sym<« 
pathetic ;  they  are  pulpy  and  tender^ 
and  form  a  plexus  which  surround^ 
the  carotid  artery ;  from,  wh^  the 
trunk  of  the  sympathetic  is  most  fre- 
quently considered  aa  being  sent  out* 
After  escaping  from  the  carotic,  canal^ 
the  trunk  is  closely  connected,  for  a 
short  space,  with  the  truaks  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  nerves ; .  and«  sepa- 
rating from  these,  it  expands  into  .^a. 
large  ganglion,  termed  ganglipn  cer- 
vicale  superius,  of  a  long  oval  £or^i^ 
and  situated  opposite  the  second  cer-: 
yical  vertebra.  From,  this  ^angUoj) 
the  nerve  comes  out,  ai^d  deapenda 
on  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  m^jbr» 
beliind  the  sheath  containing  the  can 
rotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  pac  va- 
gum.  At  the  under  part  of  the  hecl^» 
and  nearly  wbere  the  inierioriaryngeal 
artery  turns  towa^pds  the  laryrpL^  .th<^, 
sympathetic  forms  another  gang^pn. 
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tenued  by  some  autiion  cerrlcale  me- 
diuin,  and  by  othexB  cervicale  inferius. 
'^c  gangHon  medium  is  somewhat  si- 
milar in  shape  and  size  to  the  ganglion 
superius,  thonghit  varies  considerably 
in  these  respects  in,  different  subjects. 
From  this  ganglion,  branches  are  sent 
down*  one  of  which,  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  considered  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  trunk,  turns  outwards  be- 
tween the  inferior  laryngeal  and  ver- 
tebral arteries  to  another  ganglion. 
The  third  ganglion  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  first  rib,  and  is  termed 
ganglion  cervicale  inferius. 

l^e  great  sympathetic  enters  the 
thorax  behind  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  sends  off  a  small  recurrent  twig 
from  behind  forwards,  round  the  artery 
to  the  adjacent  parts .  The  nerve  hav- 
ing passed  behind  the  pleiura,  runs 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  not 
in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  but  ex- 
ternally to  it ;  it  forms  ganglia  between 
the  head  of  the  ribs  at  the  intercos- 
tal spaces  with  the  dorsal  nerves ; 
branches  are  given  off  from  about  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ganglia,  which  descend  obliquely  upon 
the  sides  of  the  vertebrae  and  unite, 
forming  a  trunk;  and  the  nervus 
splanchnicus,  which  passes  between 
^e  long  and  short  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  coeliac  artery,  where  it 
forms  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The 
right  and  left  semilunar  ganglia  are 
united  by  a  plexus  termed  solar,  and 
from  this  plexus  the  several  nerves  are 
given  off  to  the  abdominal  viscera^ 
forming  a  plexus  to  each,  viz, — ^The 
splenic,  to  the  spleen ;  the  pancreatic, 
to  the  pancreas ;  the  hepatic,  to  the 
liver ;  the  superior  mesenteric,  to  the 
small  intestines ;  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric; to  the  large  intestines  ;  the  re- 
nal, to  the  kidneys ;  the  spermatic  to 
the  testicle,  consisting  of  a  superior 
and  inferior  set  of  capillary  branches, 
the  former  derived  from  the  renal,  the 
latter  from  the  lumbar.  The  great 
sympathetic  still  continuing  to  form 
ganglia  with  the  remaining  dorsal 
nerves,  perforates  the  diaphragm  at 
its  posterior  part,  and  is  termed  the 
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posterior  great  sympathetic,  the  aflL<- 
terior  being  the  ramus  splanchniGus. 

The  posterior  sympathetic  nerve, 
after  reaching  the  abdomen,  makes  fi 
sweep  forwards  upon  the  anterior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  lumbar  vertebra^ 
between  the  tendinous  crura  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  psoas  magnufi.  It 
afterwards  descends  into  the  pelvis* 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  at  the  su- 
perior parts  of  the  body,  and  passes 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  os  sa- 
crum, at  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
sacral  foramina ;  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis,  it  becomes  conside- 
rably smaller,  and  at  last  finishes  its 
course  upon  the  surface  of  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  whereit  miitesinto  an  arch  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  In 
the  loins,  it  forms  ganglia  similar  to 
those  in  the  thorax,  each  of  which  is 
connected  behind  by  two  or  three  long 
slender  branches  to  the  roots  of  the 
lumbar  nerves,  and  before,  by  other 
slender  nerves,  to  the  aortic  plexus. 
In  the  pelvis  also  it  forms  ganglia^ 
which  are  connected  to  the  sacral 
nerves  on  one  side,  and  to  the  great 
sjrmpathetic  on  the  other,  by  cross 
branches.  Filaments  are  sent  off,  in 
the  pelvis,  from  the  sympathetic  to  the 
muscles  and  membranes  about  the  os 
coccygis,  and  to  the  intestinum  rec- 
tum. 

We  shall  give  a  few  other  diagrams 
with  the  explanatory  text  in  our  next. 


An  Account  of  the  Beulah  Saline  Spa 
at  Norwoodf  Surrey ;  containing  a 
Description  of  Us  Medicinal  Pro- 
perties and  Effects,  of  the  Diseases 
in  which  it  is  Remedial,  and  Direc^ 
iionsfor  its  Use.  By  Geobge  Humb 
Wbatberhead,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  I^ysicians  of 
London,  &c.  &c.  Hatchard  and 
Co. ;  Joy ;  Highley.     1832. 

Db.  Wbathebhbad's  little  tract  af- 
fords us  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
within  seven  miles  of  London,  in  a 
beautiful  and  picturesque  country,  we 
have  a  spa,  which  will  equal  the  fiv* 
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funed  Ofaekenkttn  Waters.  Its  effects 
are  said  to  be  those  of  a  mild,  yet 
active  aperient,  diuretic,  and  altera- 
tive, and  consequently  it  ivill  be 
•found  available  in  many  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  spa  is  embosomed  in  a 
wood  of  oaks,  open  to  the  south- 
West,  and  surroimded  by  fine  views 
•of  the  picturesque.  From  the  ter- 
raced promenades  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  is  a  most  extensive  view, 
embracing  Croydon,  Banstead  Downs, 
the  Addittffton  Hills,  Addiscombe 
Place,  the  East  India  Seminary  for 
Cadets,  with  Windsor  Castle,  the 
Surrey  and  Hampshire  hills,  and  Se- 
venoaks,  in  the  distance.  What  more 
is  needed  to  render  the  Beulah  Spa 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort?  Ere 
long,  from  the  exertions  of  the  pro- 
prietor, we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
combine  every  thing  that  is  interest- 
ing to  the  invalid,  while  the  beauties 
of  nature,  extending  for  many  a  mile 
around,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  tourist,  and  even  of  the 
ennuy^. 
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Conspectus  Medecina  Thewetic^,  aue* 
tore  Jacobo  Greoort,  M.D.,  cui 
adjiciuntur  ordo,  Translatio  et  Nota, 
ah  J.  Stegoall,  M.D.,  etc,  Editio 
Altera  n  Londini:  apudl&.  Port* 
wine,  1832. 

This  will  prove  a  most  useful  little 
work  to  those  students  who  do  not 
feel  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
knowledge  of  Latin  to  enable  them 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  without  some  such  as- 
wtance.  The  text  is  placed  side  by 
Bide  with  the  ordo,  while  a  good 
•rerbatim  translation  is  given  below. 
It  contains  the  first  ten  chapters, 
being  those  in  which  a  student  is  ex-* 
'lined.  The  text  is  accurate;  and 
translation  correct. 


May  5,  1S32. 

CHOLBRA  IN  LONDON,  DUSIiINi  AND 

PARIS. 

After  all  the  bitter  reproaches^  and  all 
the  sarcasms  of  our  most  scientifie 
contemporary  Tlie  Lancet,  it  has  sud- 
denly turned  round  on  its  party  and 
joined  the  non-contagioaists  !  1    The 
cholera  having  disappeared,  notwith- 
standing the  t)redications  of  that  pe- 
riodical, without  its  having  quite  depo- 
pulated modem  Babylon,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Board  having  lost  its  occupation, 
it  would  be  useless  to  spread  alarm 
any  further,  simply  because  the  pub- 
lic were  no  longer  gullible.     Not- 
withstanding "the  black  blood»  the 
pitchy  blood,  the  blue  cholera,  the 
devastating  pestilence,   and    Daniel 
"  De  Foe's  authority,"  The  Lancet  has 
become  a  non-contagionist  I !  1   Never 
did  a  medical  periodical,  or  a  party, 
betray  more  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases^ 
than  our  contemporary,  its  twin  bro- 
thers the  Cholera  and  Medical  Ga* 
zetteSf  and  the  few  who  held  that 
the  late  epidemic,  mis-named  chdera, 
was  contagious.     It  is  quite  lament- 
able, deplorably  humiliating  to    ac<« 
knowledge,  that  the  medical  press  of 
England  should  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons with  slender  pretensions  to  medi- 
cal erudition.  This  arisesfrom  commit* 
ting  it  to  the  management  of  medical 
students,   and  youths  just  let  loose 
firom  school ;  and  to  others  almost  ai 
superficially  acqiiainted  with  the  his* 
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toiy  of   medicine.     If  we  look  to 
France  we  do  h<M:finda  single  periodi- 
>r'i}il>,Di|h)fil^' -liiere    are  more    than 
twenty,  in  support  oi  the  contagious- 
ness of  cholera,  and  yet  the  disease 
•^Was'hifliit^ly  n&bfe  fiitBl  m  Paris  than 
in  London;  nor  do  we  find  a  single 
^hysidto  or  surgeon  of  any  repute 
ill'  Paris,  indeed,  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual, of  a  different  opinion.     It  was 
'hft  to  a  part  of  the  London  medical 
t)resl6  to  stultify  itself  by  such  a  con- 
clusion. We  say  a  part,  because  all  the 
London    and   Edinburgh  journalists 
of  most  weight  had  preceded  their 
contemporaries  in  France  in  a-  correct 
And  natural   conclusion.     There  is 
now  but  one  journal  in  Great  Britain 
•the  advocate  of  contagion,  and  that, 
we  predict,  will  obstinately  adhere  to 
its  former  principles !     In  Dublin  the 
Board  of  Health  has,  as  a  matter  of 
T!ourse,  followed  its  sagacious  parent 
in  London,  and  cholera  is  declared  to 
be  contagious,  and  all  the  consequent 
horrors  inflicted  upon  a  most  excita- 
ble populace.     When  we  consider  the 
•great  disgrace  inflicted  upon  the  fa- 
culty by  the  London  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  contempt  and  scorn  shewn 
by  the  public  in  consequence,  together 
with  the  horrible  charges  lately  made 
by  the  canaille  of  Paris,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  unfortunate  poor 
of  IXiblitt  should  entertain  a  dread  of 
ihedieal  men,  and  be  goilty  of  many 
tttteesses;   but    still,   with  all  their 
fatdts,  they  have  not  as  yet  proceeded 
t6  the  lengths  of  the  Parisians.    We 
TiTe  pkased  to  see  the  wise  and  bene* 
•    volent  interposition  of    Archbishop 
Murray  in  di»(ibtt$ing  the  people  of 


Dublin  of  th^  luljucrt  and  gro«nd« 
less  apprehensions  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Faculty.  The  pastX)Ml  ad- 
dress of  that  pious  and  revered  pre- 
late will  have  more  effect  in  tranquil- 
lizing popular  alarm  in  Ireland  than 
any  measiure  that  could  be  adopted. 
As  yet  the  cholera  has  not  caused  a 
great  mortality,  and  if  we  r^ect 
upon  the  mysterious  course  of  epide- 
mic diseases  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
it  appears  to  us,  notwithstanding  the 
gteat  predisposition  or  liability  of  the 
Irish  to  the  cholera,  it  may,  like 
thousands  of  other  epidemics,  sud- 
denly disappear ;  or  effect  much  less 
mortality  than  on  slight  considera- 
tion might  be  expected.  In  our  last 
Number  there  was  ample  proof  of 
this  statement  afforded  in  the  article 
on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  Ireland, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  devas- 
tating pestilence  of  1348,  which  was 
so  fatal  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England,  was  compara- 
tively limited  in  its  effects  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland.  In  the  present 
instance,  time  alone  must  determine 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  our 
assertion.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, quite  certain,  that  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  immediately  amelio- 
rated or  removed  by  the  GFovemment 
or  the  Legislature.  Some  measure 
dhould  be  adopted  speedily  for  this 
puipose.  Let  any  sensible  man  re- 
flect upon  the  state  of  a  famishing 
people,  who  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence, save  the  charitable  donations 
of  the  very  few  affluent  individuals 
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vrho  are  bound  to  witness  their  dls- 
tress,  and  ask  himself,  should  such  a 
state  'of  linng^  exist  in  a  civilised 
country  ?  Let  him  remember,  that  an 
.  uiienq>l97ed ,  people,  when  seized 
with  disease,  hare  no  pecuniary  aid 
from  any  quarter, '  save  from  those 
who  reside  in  their  vicinity,  to  whose 
scanty  means  humanity  makes  hourly 
appeals.  Under  such  drcumstances 
the  probability  is,  that  cholera  will 
be  an  exterminating  malady  in 
Ireland;  uuless,  like  all  epidemics, 
it  may  suddenly  cease  or  slightly  af- 
fect those,  who,  to  aU  appearances, 
are  most  predisposed  to  its  invasion. 

We  are  grieved  to  observe  the 
me^lbera  of  the  Dublin  Board  of 
Health  nmk  contagionists.  When 
we  consider  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose that  body  we  are,  however,  by 
no  means  surprised ;  because,  in 
every  profession  and  trade  will  be 
found  creatures,  who  worship  the 
powem  that  be.  The  Government  of 
Ireland  imitates  the  Government 
.here  in  every  thing,  and  as  we  have 
bean  duped  by  those,  whom  a 
contemporary  has  designated  'My- 
ing,  intriguing,  deceitful,  cozening 
knavea^"  their  example  must  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  other  side  of  the  Irish 
channel.  Had  cholera  been  consi- 
dered non-contagious  in  London  it 
"W^ovld  be  non-oontagious  in  the  eyes 
of  officials  in  Dublin,  and  vice  versd. 
The  official  Boards  inEdinburgh,  Sun- 
dedand.  aod  every  where  ebe»  were 
equally  accommodating.  The  pro- 
otion  of  science  is  not  the  object 
a>ai>diini«iOi»s  the  fame  and  the 
loPWQ  of  the  fecntty  are  saoriteed, 


the  cfa^wlbg^'idbMslf  'siliMisahllf'Oio 
power  preponderates,^  dtA  ^^luAde 
proiession  is  repreeei];t^ti#li''€iiaMlfy 
behind  that  of  our  foi^gn^i^diitMr]^- 
raries.  We  caxmot  be  mitpt^d'^iiit 
this  state  of  things  when  w^irfom^Afcr 
the  condition  of  the  fiidultyifl  tils 
kingdom,  which  we  are  ashatneii  %o 
admit  is  placed  in  a  sitdatfioik  byaft- 
tiquated  laws  which  is  a  dlsgNtte 
to  the  country,  and  an  atroeio^'  ^- 
rage  upon  common  sense  and  upon 
public  taste  and  feeling. 

In  no  civilized  country  on  the  ibee 
of  the  globe  are  the  laws  relating  to 
the  practice  of  the  medical  profession 
so  defective  as  in  this.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  for  these  laws  were  en- 
acted more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
and  are  no  more  suited  to  the  wants 
of  society  in  this  age  than  to  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

Our  medical  corporations  are  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  are  placed 
there  by  interest,  and  not  by  scienti- 
fic acquirements.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  medical  com- 
munity entertain  little  or  no  respect 
for  these  drones.  An  alarming  epi- 
demic prevails,  a  Board  is  formed  in 
which  the  faculty  place  no  confideMe, 
and  the  ignorance  of  which  ie  even 
exposed  by  the  pubEc.  Were  s^h 
a  Board  composed  of  t^e  most  sczen* 
tific  and  experienced  pbyskiaBS  in 
the  metropolis  it  would  be  sttppofted 
by  the  faculty  at  large  and  the  pub- 
lic. This  Board  baviag,  as  a  mMst 
of  course,  failed  to  ebtakt-jnUic  4>r 
professional  approbation,  is  forthwith 
dissolved ;  another  is-  erected  on  its 
ruins  consisting  of  three 
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ifccwjft^.ifcWPji'Of  ;:i»fe)tB  Tf^jira  .never 
jhMrdii9l  telorcaffKitbese  ar«  tp  re- 
/flt99mtilk9  jlPQ^^MlDnia  QreatBrlt^ ! 
-<l^«A^8ei^yfei- miobpreposterouB  coa- 
:jdu6^  4*^}^y^  iw  aay  other  country  ? 
.I|{ur«.^«ei9f  thiemofit  celebratedphy- 
'^va^qf,  Palis  been  constituted  into 
»  Soiurdli  43  the  representatives  of  the 
entice  Aumlfy  of  the  country  ?    No, 
HP*-^tfae  faculty  of  France  would  not 
flttbniit  to  such  a  gross  and  unparal- 
leled insult ;    and  look  to  the  happy 
results  of  really  scientific  physicians 
bttving  been  consulted  on  the  appear- 
ance  of    cholera  in  Paris.     There 
tbe  most  illustrious  physicians  and 
mitgeons  proclaim  and  publish  to  the 
world  their  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
the  diBease ;  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
such  opinions.  No  unnecessary  alarm 
is  excited,  no  quarantine,  or  destruc- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce  is  inflicted 
upon  the  nation;  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  improved,  and  medical  science 
is  beneficial  to  humanity.     What  a 
great  contrast  there  is  between  the 
JLi^ndon  and  Paris  Boards  of  Health ! 
Hpw  different  the  conduaions  upon 
a  questioa  of  science !    But  there  is 
110  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
.  (MuUies  of  England  and  France,  it  is 
merdy  between  the  Boards  of  Health 
^—- the  one  being  legitimate^  and  the 
..othor.beiiig  a  fcnreed  and  unnatural 

insabus  upon  the  profession. 
We  were  a  good  deal  amused  by 

the  error  Into  which  a  certain  Journal 
^^  toi-  ittlen  last  week,  in  announeing 
..0«  .BnnaMiA  «fl  a  contagionist,  and 
^Author  of  the  new  medical  doc- 
^  trine.  The  celebrated  physician  is  a 
*  noir-contagidnlst,'  and  &ther  of  the 
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Jb  the  JEdUon  of-tk^  Imiov  M^hfitond 

Surgical  Journal^    . 

Gentlemen, 
Should  the  following  c&^  ^b^Tdess 
sufficient  interest  to  be  worthy  of  .in- 
sertion in  your  valuable  and  scientific 
Journal,  by  so  doing  you  will  confer 
an  obligation  upon 

Your  obedient  eerrant, 
Edwabb  AuGirsTDs  Go&T* 

Camberwell, 
April  24th,  1832. 

CASE  OF  CHOBEA  SANCTI  VITI. 

Maech  29,  1832.— Mary  Wood, 
setat  9,  of  a  habit  of  body  inclining 
to  the  leucophlegmatic  kind,  has 
been  ill  three  monSis,  with  symptoms 
marking  the  existence  of  chorea  sancti 
yiti.  The  disease  appears  to  have 
first  manifested  itself  after  a  ftigiit, 
and  to  which  cause  her  -mother  atta- 
butes  the  origin  of  the  complaint. 
She  is  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
but  is  rather  irritable,  and  very  easOy 
excited.  The  motion  appean  to-  be 
more  frequent  in  the  arms  than  in 
tbe  lower  extremities ;  which  latter, 
however,  often  become  affected,  par- 
ticularly in  the  act  of  walking,  when 
she  falls  to  the  ground,  being  unable 
to  sustain  the  necessary  balance. — 
There  is  an  almost  constant  twitching 
of  the  face  and  eyes.  Tlie  musdes 
concerned  in  progression  pay  so  little 
obedience  to  the  stimulus  of  the  will, 
that  when  she  attempts  to  run  for* 
wards  she  is  almost  inrariidily  im- 
pelled in  a  lateral  directkm.  The 
process  of  deglutition  is  performed 
with  considerable  difficulty.  There  is 
a  pain  in  the  right  faypochondriae  re- 
gion, and  she  alsooccaiionatty  avffBra 
pain  of  the  head  in  the  frontal  region. 
She  articulates  words  of  some  length 
rather  indistinctly,  but  can  generaHy 
manage  to  make  facnelf  undeafeood. 
Her  bowels  are  said  to  be  tolerably 
regular,  and  the  fseculent  evacuations 
partake  rather  of  the  scybalous  dia- 
raet«r.  Tlie  menial  powcfaan  aot 
mgtinA  ia  tb9  slightest  degree,  and 
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she  is  gifted  with  a  tolerable  develop- 
ment of  the*  intellectual  function. 
There  is  an  occasional  deep  sigh, 
which  is  considered  by  some  writers 
as  characteristic  of  the  disease.  There 
is  also  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine, 
and  she  is  not  able  to  retain  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  Her  appetite  is 
good,  and  she  complains  of  feeling 
drowsy,  particularly  in  a  morning. 
Her  tongue  is  clean,  and  pretty  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  she  experiences 
great  difficulty  in  conveying  food  to 
her  mouth.  When  any  thing  occurs 
which  in  other  persons  would  produce 
a  smile,  in  her  it  excites  loud  laugh- 
ter. She  has  some  part  of  her  body 
almost  constantly  in  motion,  except- 
ing when  she  is  under  the  influence 
of  sleep.  She  is  frequently  disturbed 
by  dreams  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
She  expresses  uneasiness  and  great 
dislike  when  any  one  laughs  at  her 
ludicrous  movements. — Habeat  pulv. 
aloSs.  socotorin.  gr.  iij.  et  pulv.  ipe- 
cac, gr.  iss  omni  nocte.  et  etiam  feni 
subcarbon.  gr.  x  ter  in  die  sumend. 

April  2. — ^There  is  no  obvious  im- 
provement, and  from  some  neglect, 
on  the  part  of  her  mother,  she  has 
not  taken  her  medicine  regularly. 

April  6. — ^The  motions  of  the  arms 
are  less,  the  twitching  of  the  face  and 
eyes  has  abated  considerably,  and 
she  does  not  fall  down  so  often  when 
she  walks. — Reptr.  pulv.  aloes  c  ipe- 
cac, et  capiat  gr.  xv  ferri  subcarb. 
ter.  die. 

April  17. — She  is  considerably  im- 
proved in    her  general  health    and 
appearance,  and  all  minor  symptoms 
have  disappeared.     She  now  scarcely 
ever  falls  when  walking ;  the  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
has  entirely  ceased.      Her  power  of 
deglutition  is  very  little  impeded,  she 
seldom  complains  of  pain  in  the  head, 
and  her  appetite  continues  good.    She 
can  carry  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel 
to   her  month  without   spilling    it, 
•ch  she  was  not  able  to  do  before, 
rstet  in  usu   pulveris  aloes  c ; 
iianhA  omnl  noete,  et  augeatur 
ubcarb.  ad  9j.  ter.  die. 
il  28.^— Ske  appean  po&efilyi 


recovered,  but  it  is  deemed  tfMittM}< 
that  she   should,  for  a  shoiti^tttae, 
continue  the  use  of  her  mi^diciher  •  • 

BEMAKXS.    '     •      -'"'•''    *'y 

It  is  considered  that  feheAbov^eUse. 
is  interesting,  in  as  far  as  it  «xhibltfr ' 
a  combination  of  the  t^o  modefe  of ' 
treatment,  a  separate  perseveraace^tt 
which  have  been  found  most  gener*Hy ' 
successful  in  modem  practice.    Th^ 
purgative  plan  found  an  able  advocate 
in  the  celebrated  Hamilton  of  EJdhi- 
burgh,   who  solely  depended    upon 
cathartics  for  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint; and  his  opinions  are  supported, 
and  his  practice  followed,  by  many 
able  men  of  the  present  day ;  far  ifr 
was  the  opinion    of    that  eminent: 
physician,  that  it  was  possible  com- 
pletely to  eradicate  the  disease  by  a 
steady  continuance  in  the  use  of  pur- 
gative medicine. 

Many  men  have  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Hamiltonian  mode  of 
treatment ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is 
entirely  because  they  do  not  bear  in 
mind  the  precise  object  to  be  held  in 
view  in  its  administration.  It  is  not 
by  purgatives  of  the  drastic  character 
that  we  can  expect  to  cut  short  this 
singular  affection,  and  to  remove  the 
scybalous  matter  from  the  large  in- 
testines, upon  which  the  apparent 
peculiar  muscular  irritability,  which 
constitutes  this  disease,  in  some  mea«^ 
sure  seems  to  be  dependant ;  but  an 
indication  of  this  kind  is  only  to  be 
answered  by  a  continued  perseverance 
in  mnedial  agent»,  which  exert  a 
distinct  action  upon  those  parts,  by 
which  means  we  can  alone  hope  com- 
pletely to  remove  this  hardened  faou^ 
lent  matter.  Medicines  of  the  aloelao 
kind  have  been  found  better  calcu* 
lated  to  fulfil  this  indication  than  anjr 
other,  and  by  the  addition  of  ipecstou- 
anha  to  the  aloes  a  very  efSetttml 
combination  is  formed  for  that  ptrr« 
pose.  The  relative  doses  of  the  Pmi, 
for  an  adult  may  be,  al.  gr.  v}.  ipe^- 
cac.  gr.  ij.  This  should  be  giveili 
every  night,  or  every  other  ai^tr  as 
circumstances  may  require ;  imd  if  a 
diarrhoea  should  arise  it  is  to  bo 
cheeked  by  astiingeixtB  of  the.omia4 
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oeomi  IcMi  M^  &at  having  ceagsd 
the  .purgitive  muat  be  agaia  ha4 
recourse  Xo,  and  uaramittmgly  coa- 
tioued  until  all  the  scybalse  have  been 
expeUed,  which  sometimes  will  re-t 
quire  a  long  period  for  their  complete 
evacuation.  Pr.  Whiting  (whose 
tal^Qts  as  a  lecturer  and  practitioner 
are  too  w^U  known  to  need  any  com? 
ment  from  my  humble  pen)  invariably 
depends  upon  the  purgative  plan  as 
recommended  by  Hamilton.  Dr. 
Elliotspn  gives  large  and  frightful 
doses  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  with 
perfect  success ;  and  some  physicians 
place  particular  dependance  upon  pre- 
parations of  zinc.  In  the  present 
case  i  was  induced  to  persevere  in 
the  use  of  the  purgative  and  tonic 
modes,  in  conjunction,  more  especially, 
as  the  fieces  partook  of  a  scybalous 
character ;  to  the  favourable  result  of 
which*  however,  any  further  allusion 
is  unnecessary, 

The  disease  now  under  considera- 
tion  has  been  noticed  by  some  of  the 
earliest  mediqal  writers  with  whose 
works  we  have  been  made  acquainted, 
and  some  of  its  effects,  as  related  by 
them,  are  really  so  extraordinary  and 
extravagant  that  they  cannot  be  cre^ 
dited  at  the  present  time«  Boys  and 
girls  (more  frequently  females)  about 
the  age  of  frpm  seven  to  fburteen 
appear  to  be  more  subject  to  this 
affection  than  adults,  although  the 
latler  are  occasionally  attacked  with 
the  oomplaint.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  do  not  often  become  impaii'ed, 
and  it  is  only  when  chorea  has  existed 
for  along  period,  and  curative  means 
of  every  kuid  have  been  resisted,  that 
a  fiatuilKHis  state  becomes  induced. 
Tha  musolee  appear  all  disobedient 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  and  it 
appeals  that  the  voluntary  muscles 
alon*  are  under  the  inftnenoe  of  this 
disease.  Patients  affected  with  cho« 
rea  SMueti  viti  always  express  great 
dislike  when  amy  person  laughs  at 
their  ludierous  movements ;  anid  it  is 
exceedingly  emel  and  absurd  to  do 
so  as  it  hurts  their  feelings,  and  tends 
coDsideiftbly  to  agpavate  the  disease ; 
and  it  ii,  theiKfonh  aATisahle  iu»l  to 


appear  to  notice  their  ridiculous  pos- 
tures. An  overloaded  and  scybalous 
state,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bow-, 
els ;  agitation  of  mind,  or  any  com- 
mon excitement*  may  produce  this 
disease,  provided  a  predisposition  to 
it  exists.  The  remedies  which  have 
been  had  recourse  to,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  cure  of  this  singular 
complaint  are  numerous,  and  many 
are  too  useless  to  require  any  com- 
ment; suflce  it  to  say  that  tonics, 
more  particularly  of  the  metallic  kind« 
and  purgatives  have  been  found  most 
successful.  Cold  and  warm  bathing, 
the  shower  bath,  Galvanism,  and 
electricity,  have  ail  their  advocates^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  have 
occasionally  been  of  service.  I  am 
rather  diffident  with  regard  to  ven* 
turing  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  affiectipn,  or  upon  what  its  pe« 
culiar  essence  may  be  dependant ;  it 
is,  however,  certain,  either  that  an 
inordinate  irritability  of  muscular 
fibre  exists,  or  that  there  is  an  inordit 
nate  increase  in  the  principle  of  voli? 
tion«  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
fond  of  indulging  in  fsnciful  and 
ephemeral  hjFpotheses,  for  I  conceive 
that  all  speculative  opinions  rathev 
tend  to  retard  than  promote  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  medicine,  and  the  con- 
sequent interests  of  suffering  human- 
ity. Ars  medica  Ma  est  in  observu'^ 
tionibus,  says.BagUvi,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  upon  observation 
alone  we  mnst  rest  the  foundation  of 
the  science,  if  we  hope  ever  to  raise 
it  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection  { 
if  we  do  not  its  fabric  will  be  sup* 
ported  upon  a  tottering  basis,  and  it 
will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
batteringpi  of  future  and  more  enlight> 
ened  ages. 


JiUSCUJiAa  CONTAACTIOir. 


Tq  ^  £4U^9  of  the  Lond<m  Medical  afi4 
Surgical  Journal, 

GyifTL^MBN, 

As  I  am  well  aware  that  this  so  long 
continuance  of  the  discussion  on  my: 
hyiMsfhef is  must  be  growing  very. 
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l^tis  1iQi:W*i(he>bfitrl0ttw  08  the 

Mf/n^r^jpotkim^  4id  nol  differ 
^pifr  <)itbef 34)11  tk&  sx^bjeet  of  neirvoua 
II)ipptop^if|fh;k^)0^  and  from  Sir  Cbarles 
S^lV^s^AKmg'  tibe  number,  it  would 
l^ve  b^on  ridieuloua  to  publieh  it. 
£.  B.  appears  to  think  that,  because 
I  made;  \^e  of  an  ex^eeaion  of  iSir 
GharUs'a  in  my  firat  letter,  I  am  in- 
c^p^ble  of  dissenting  from  any  thing 
beaffu^  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
S»  B*,  by  so  triumphantly  quoting 
agEaiiist.me^ir  Charles  Bell's  opinions, 
seemQ  U>  consider  them  as  incontro- 
vertiblej  and  $&  having  finally  settled 
the  question  of  the  mode  of  operation 
of  motx^r  nervous  influence;  but,  un- 
&HtunAtely«  that  justly  celebrated 
pby^olo^t  does  not  think  so  him* 
self.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
KoyaL  College  of  Suigeons  in  Lon* 
douj  oa  Saturday*  April  21st,  Sir 
Ch(^jies  Belly  after  saying  that  the 
iq^esU^ft,  oould  never  be  settled,  ao* 
tually  added — that  he  had  been  led 
jto  s)3|>poBe  that  rfkmaiwn  might  be 
tk^oapt,.  and  not  contraction;  and 
thajb^  p^iysiologists,  in  studying  the 
^bjepi  hftd  tjQo  much  negjlected  the 
tecupf^ip^ration  of>  the  mode  by  wfaidi 

H  I  {agree  with  £*  B.ooncerping  the 

4f^eff§|i^   between  the  govemaaoe 

.^d-^hei  .party  ^vemed»  and  beg  to 

.ilb^iite  th]»  differeaoe  further,  by 

i^st^ncpg'  the  hoiae  and  his  rider* 

ij^hieh^d^:  illustxBte  our  purpose  as 

,11^1^1  a%1fhe  steam*engine«    How  does 

.tbetri^  govern  the  too  ready  dispo- 

.  i^i^pp,  p£  bis- lM>rse  to  bound  wUdly 

^fiway o^nth .him?    By  means  of  the 

Vjridl^r^the  "reslvaining  influence" 

pf.,th^:  bridle  and  bit*     Wheu  he 

yf^ffii^  ^  >^ery  home  to  move,  he  with- 

4^\i;9iitV9  JiijifitrainiQg  influenoe-*r-be 

.  ^I^ckfi^s  the  bxidLsj  and  the  horse,  be- 

.  vf^  \^  tio,  its  ovHi  natural  impulse, 

4uf^  i>ff  wi^h  him.,    The  hoiae  is  the 

inHfi|(flQ»  the  bridle. and  bit  the  nerve, 

.^jnfji^thip^rvidertbe  pQWer  of  volitum. 

.Zr^%,,^n»j.m^t  ^e.<b9r9i  1^Myi«g 

tfliat^fof?^  j^qesets  w^  «punir^  j- but 

8fic}hh9imi|c.)ip.90t.|[^  v^&H^ffm, 


th^  tnurt,  likie  a  nntecles^fiibsKaK 
on  inkef^t  ottd  imterd/ iitonifiiflyntof 
act,  Mazeppa  was  net  pbrosidedliidtia 
^9  resfarainuig  influebce,>i«iMbrTiiiq 
horse  acted  till  it  died*.-  .^v^-.  ][u-fvy> 
£•  B«  still  wiU'lmve  ^it  t^at/tinef 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles^nof 
the  dead  body  depeadM  cm  tiiei^ictibl- 
ing,  adding,  that  die  term  ds  as  |m»« 
perly  applied  to  the  cooling  of  .a  'pindB 
of  iron.  That  the  muscnkr  cttntraoi 
tion  which  causes  the  body  ttrs^eto 
is  very  different  from  that  wfaieh  mil 
inorganic  bodies  undergo  trii  otiDling) 
£.  B.  himself  unconsciously  ackoRMrw 
ledges,  when  he  says  that  ^le  ooa^ 
traction  ceases  as  soon  as  Hie  8tnio«» 
ture  of  the  muscle  becomes  changed  $ 
for  though  change  of  structure  may^ 
and  does,  deprive  the  muscle  of<  its 
organic  properties,  I  cannot  aee :  tfaad 
it  destroys  the  properties  whieh;  as 
iniorg€mic  matter,  it  has  still  a  rigfatto 
possess;  the  muscle  is  still  matiert 
though  its  structure  may  be  ehangedi 
I  consider  the  stiffness  to  be  dependfi 
ant  on  the  remains  of  an  ergemie  Tfto* 
perty.  The  organic  pnopertieB^  of 
B&imal  matter  continue  until  cfamge 
of  structure  takes  place ;  and  as  it  ii 
probable  that  this  change  of  stmctmre 
takes  place  in  the  medsdlary  part  of 
the  jierv es  sooner  than  in  the  mus^ 
cles,  the  latter  retain  their  proportiitt 
longest.  While,  then^  the  nettes  lEure 
gradually  losing  their  resttraiuDg^ 
power,  the  muscles  mifbnnly-'eiHD- 
tract ;  and  when,  in  proees84)f^tBs^ 
the  musdea  lose  their  |»ro|iertier/)t&t 
contraction,  and  ecmsequeiit'stiShesq^ 
eoase.  In  persons  kilkd  by  lig^ 
ning  and  electricity,  by  tise- bite  tii  -^ 
venomous  aairaai,  by  acid  vbgetddna, 
by  oxessive  fatigne»  &€.  -this  sfeiffci^ 
idg  does  not  take  plaoe^  altben^  lite 
body  grows  €old^  <  Htst  the  xtvuadcfi 
lose  their  organic  qualitieBas'SQehkB 
the  nerves^  as  sufficiently  re^deae^ 
by  the  very  iniind  dcconpoiitiai 
which  takes  phwe  t  bnt  iwitTtingr  etj- 
0QXS  to  depvKYis  tiiein'Qf'thefirQ]ieitiB8 

whieh  tiMy  poBsess  xnrconiaMDr^'with 
aU  other,  in^nrgtuucooatter^r  K^gna, 
tiie  fiOKt  ol vcontiiitti&B/aqptxacd  di^ 
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hesBBfi^i^ttb^or  the  putpote^  f^r  tiffe 
bdn^^t^onld^Etoeteii  as  ^eU  us  the^ 
■kii8cli39i)^aiid{  p9x]mpi,  in  «  greatier 
phlpdrtjon,'  'Bat.£.  B.  had  better 
consult  some  ^wiork  on  general  Ana* 
taikyiiiBir  ^inloiniatioa  on  this  sab- 

-.ifRBi  nrill  take  the  trouble  to 
Tcfo  to  myiirst  paper,  he  will  find  it 
sfcKtefl^cAiojopinion,  that  the  restrain- 
ing 'ii£flaent8  (which  is  the  "  burden 
oiinf' song")  resides  in  the  extremu 
iUs  of  the  nerves,  and  is  not  derived 
feom  the  brain.  Now,  as  the  acci- 
dent'-or  morbid  affection  producing 
pBialyBis  takes  place  on*  the  origin  or 
eourte  of  the  nerve,  a  property  re- 
siding only  in  the  termination  of  the 
nerve  need  not,  of  necessity,  be  de- 
stroyed in  consequence ;— so  that  in 
paralysiB,  **  the  power  which  prevents 
eontraction "  b  not  **  withdrawn/' 
aeoording  to  £.  B.'s  misrepresenta- 
tion of  my  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  disease;  the  effect  is  produced 
by  the  nerve  no  longer  bemg  able 
to  communicate  the  shock  wMch  is 
to  suspend  that  power.  Dr.  C.  Henry, 
St  is  true»  found  the  muscle  contiinied 
relaxed  on  the  application  of  narco- 
tats  to  the  muscular  extremities  of 
i^e'nerves>  bat  how  could  he  so  ap- 
ply his  narcotics  without  narcotising 
thie  -musele  itself  ? 

<  £.  B«  says  tlut  isolation  ftom  the 
bcaiof  leaves  to  a  nerve  no  other  pro- 
pBftiea-  idiaii  those  which  a  cord  pos- 
^Bsaes;  and*  that  tiie  conducting  of  an 
cidctrici' shock  along  this  cwA  will 
piodftcfr  ooaUsfccUon ,  He  says,  too, 
thiat '"  ntusdes  possess  no  contractile 
power  independent  of  nervous  influ- 
,enbe<V«^How  can  we  reeondle  suoh 
^m'^obvioim  eontradiction  ?  He  first 
depi&yes  a  nerve  of  its  vital  ptoper- 
-tites,.  (for  inch  he  asserts  is  t^  effect 
ofiibsisolation  from  the  bnin,)  and 
^ten  by  means  of  electricity,  or  sonfe 
.'Other  'indtaaft,  he  prodoees  throogh 
its  raeditim  an*  effect  ontbe  muscle, 
-^mkiohv  ^qoedrdingi  to  inm^  can  tafee 
l^aeemi^rTwitlvtbettnistuiAeof  the 
,very/propertiteno£  wfaioh  he  eofifettes 
lie  luMx^qpoivedilte^nevvev'  Aeconl- 
ing  tlivcflqr'^i7lM)liiW>;  "whkfa  S;  S* 


does  Tiiot  ffeem  to  'ufideinliinfl,  the  pile* 
nomena  at^  thu^  ^cdu At^  fo#.  -  >  T^ 
restraining  influendei  iiot  biing^de^ 
rived  from  <^  brain,  lit  not  wiih- 
drawn  when  the  nerve  is  isolati^d  froof^ 
it,  but  the  power  td^  mp^m?  that  in- 
fluence is  removed ;  and,  in*  t^er  tb 
produce  contraction,  the  shock  which 
is  to  be  the  substitute  for  volitiod 
most  be  applied  before  the  ir^ury. 

In  concluding  this  subject  I  May 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  exist-, 
ence  of  irritability  (which  ma^  be 
defined  susceptibility  to  take  on  in- 
creased action,)  with  nervous  debi- 
lity is  easQy  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  that  the  weaker  the  n^rve 
the  less  will  be  the  shock  required  to 
cause  suspension  of  its  infitietiee. 
Spasm  is  attributed,  in  some  instances, 
to  excess  of  blood,  in  othens  to  want 
of  blood,  in  the  nerves ;  either  will 
deprive  the  nerves  of  its  propeities ; 
in  like  ofianner  we  see  th6  Ibmctions 
of  the  brain  suspended  by  the  equally 
opposite  conditions  of  syncope  and 
apoplexy. 

Considered  as  mere  hypothesis,  I 
do  not  conceive  myself  bound  to  make 
my  opinions  consistent  v<rith  this  theo- 
ries of  others,  as  £.  B.  seems  to  ex- 
pect me  to  do^f  surely  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  connstent  with  one'  aiMK- 
ther,  and  with  known  facts.    E.  B. 
says,  that  nature,  in  employing  the 
oof^vance  I  suppose,  wotild  be  de- 
viating firom  t^  peif ection  displayed 
in  all  her  other  works.  If  he  is  an  as- 
tronomer he  will  know,  that  the  re- 
guhir  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  produced  by  the  centripetal  force 
being  constantly  in  exertion  to  ^un- 
teract  the  oentrifogal  force,  and  the 
centnfogal  force  to  overcome  the  re- 
strdnt  exercised  over  it  by  the  cen- 
tripetal.   This,  I  think,  is  as  spkfUdid 
and  as  perfect  an  instance  of  the  con- 
trivances d  nature  as  can^  be^  pro- 
duced ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be,  in  sottie 
respecfts,  analogous  to  my  poor  Ir^- 
thesfis,  the  ^'  clumsiness''  and  itidcAi. 
nstency  -df  which,  with    the  '  otfter 
woHts  df  nature,  £.  B.  says,  cc^isW 
in  this, — "  tiiat  tb^  nei^fes  ar^'keptln 
ft  ^fiOMaW  tMl0  ^f  eiet^Sm  t6  tt 
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strata  the  ftctioa  of  th»  xaii«cl9ti  and 
the  muscle  to  overcome  the  restraint 
exercised  oyer  them  by  the  nerveS'" 
)  remaiQ«  Gentlemen, 
YoiMT  much  obliged 
and  obedient  servaat^ 
April  23,  1832.        R.  U.  Wwt. 


TH6  QMLY  PRECAUTIONS  r£ASIQI.£  AQAINST 

THE  CHOLERA. 
By  a.  Thomson,  M.  B. 


It  is  impossible  to  leave  one^s  house 
without  hearing  on  every  hand  the 
echo  of  the  tremendous  scourge  now 
devasting  Europe  with  a  caprice,  and 
wantonness,  rarely  evinced  either  by. 
the  epidemic,  or  the  contagious  affec- 
tions hitherto  familiar  to  European  me- 
dical men.    It  leaps  ^m  place   to- 
place,  from  spot  to  spot,  from  cottage, 
to  palace,  from  cradle  to  couch,  with 
the  electric  twitching  of  the  lightning; 
likeit  leaves  but  its  traces;  the  one 
scathes  matter,  the  other  life.     HoW: 
goes  cholera  ?    Any  new  deaths  ?  Is 
it 'contagious?  Is  it  epidemic?     Is  it 
a  religious  punishment  ?  are,  therefore, 
the  natural,  but  starting,  questions 
that  buz  around  us  at  every  step.   The 
fearful  eye  looks  about  in  search  of, 
the  .ear  listens  for,  and  the  mind  in 
vaiu  reasons  upon,  this  stealthy  de- 
stroyer of  the  human  race.  In  vain  do, 
we  reason,   in  vain  hypothetize,  in 
vain  observe ;  all  that  is  known  from 
the    cdmbined   observations    of  the 
learned,    and  the  ignorant,    is  the 
symptoms  marking  it,  the  certainty 
of  its  killing  in  the  long  run  from  one 
to  two  in  every  three  attacked,  the  iffi- 
certainty  of  its  proximate  victim ;  this 
is  the  sum  of  the  multiplied  results  of 
human  anxiety  and  research.      No 
lesion  explanatory  of  death,  ao  change 
in  tke  tissueaor  in  the  fluids  pervadiag 
and  trairening  them,  has    resulted 
from  the  most  paiafiil,  patient,  and 
minute  researches.     The  brain,  the 
spine,  the  breathing,  the  dige«tioQ« 
the  Uood  forming  and  lAoving  portione 
f  the  liDdy»  have  beeftiairaiiiinter<^ 
gated. by  thft ooniniiiil ikili ol Ai 


most   enthttsiaatie  pHSoeifliMe  «id: 
phllaathropists»    Nfithipg»  absolutely 
nothing,  ^oncitaiitinvaaahleiOCttsuaJliF 
deemed  adequateaa^dauepiafidealh^ 
has  been  traced.  -It  is  the   vlHm^k 
thuh  of  medical  knowledge ; .  it  is  the 
point  at  which  science  is  at  ^bmiU,  and* 
observation  has  found  no  keblain  the 
heaven  of  its  territory,    Henoa  ocsnee 
it  that  no  rational  treatment*  none 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  cauaea. 
or  changes  of  structurei  or  tendeneiee 
to  the  change  of  the  vital  maehtneay, 
can  be  formed.    And  hence  oomea 
it,  that  exciting  and  depvessingxeme»- 
dies,  of  every tjrpe  andohaiacter,  have 
been  given  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  chance  specific,  or  counter  aeeot, 
but  in  vain.    The  honest  pbysionm 
hangs  his  head,  and,  acknowledging 
his  inefficiency,  tries  his  remedies  ra^ 
ther  to.  sooth  the  mind  of  his  palieaft 
than  with  hopes  of  suocess.    How* 
ridiculous,  then,  the  oamphQTbags>  the 
opium  pills,  the  chlorine  watevs,  the 
nostrums  and  nonsense,  that  crowd 
the .  drawing-rooms  of  the  timorous, 
and  enrich  Uie  treasures  of  each  hM 
and  heartless  empiric !    How  &ntestie 
the  braody  and  water  regimen  how 
childish  to  see  the  big  man  change  bis 
habits  into  those  of  the  puling  in6mt» 
and  trembling  at  each  puff  of   the 
spring  zephyr,  wrap  himself  in  flannel* 
and  encumber  himself  with  a  portable 
apothecary's  shop  I   One  and  but  one 
series  of  means  can  be  of  any  earthly 
use;  thoee  which  will,  to  the  bea(f  of* 
our  power,  xaizttain  tub  oantXAjiir 
STiffx  of  health,  whether  florid  or  de« 
pressed,  or  otherwise.     For^  in  aA 
known  epidemics,    and  oonta^flnes» 
the  jMredbpoaing  circunetancea  areaot 
the  ordinary  habito,  and  fmok,  as  by 
being  ordinary,  have  had  tbs  nepree 
tunsid,  and  aoenstomed  to  thcit  iniu^ 
enoe;  but  sxeissM  op  au*  miutm^ 
suddcas  cbangta,  however  simple,  m 
the  ordinary  .habite,  or  propeiuicice  of 
the  paUeats.    The  beat  of  ]mUB^  the 
stupor,  or  initoadcatioa  ofan  orgies  the 
surfeit  of  the  gounnaiid»  the  gr&fying 
of  the  casual  oaprieea,  and  whims  of 
appelJiMu  th»eiq»irreiitl(HU>fiaeaii^^ 
iov.er  MBBiMai^BaK*  jnoaiDiiflad  'natab* 
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irr^giflak  fits  of  tettfiper,  andwhimaical 
ch^pb^^kf^e^eiiaitf  of  attire;  thesej 
and-thebe^onfy^  are  the  circumitancesi 
tbttt'^l^y  agitlitmg  and  distarbing  the 
equllilmum  of  the  blood-moving  and 
seoBwkioli^eonduoting  apparatos^set  up 
fevet^iathe  ^me,  a  wild,  and  wanton 
plw^  of  the  'vei$els,  and  pumping  of  the 
hearty  thftt  n^edft  but  the  directing 
infiumoe  of  an  epidemic,  or  of  a  con- 
tagion, or  of  the  exciting  cause  of  any 
deiangemeiytito  determine  the  forma- 
tioa  of  absolute  disease,  to  bring  this 
disturboqee  to  bear  upon  a  given  spot. 
Whether,  then,  this  complaint  be  in- 
fectious^ or  contagiouS)  such  are  the 
causes  l^at  can  alone,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  hitherto  goes,  predispose 
to  Ti»  acquisition.     Whatever  debili- 
tates the  nervous  energy,  whatever 
exhausts  it  in  an  unusual  manner,  de- 
prives the  system  of  that  which    it 
needs  for  its  habitual  functions,  neces- 
sarily introduces  imperfections,  more 
or  leiss  traoeable,  into  the  apparatus 
for  these  Unctions,  and  by  so  doing 
thoDWB  the  individual  more  immedi- 
ately beneath  the   yoke  of  disease. 
The  man,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  drink  wine,  take  coffee,  smoke, 
snuff,  walk,  eat,  ot  love,  let  him  gaily 
continue  his  customary  habits ;  for  it 
is  a  mosiinoontestible  fact,  in  medical 
science^  tlvit  the  sudden  leaving  off  of 
a  ooatmoted  habit  is  a  sure  source « 
of  d»bility,  and  thence  as  certain  a 
predis^oser  to  disease,  as  tiie  excess 
of  thefake*  the  stripling,  or  the  inno- 
cent.   Caloiness,  regularity,  habitual 
cu^nv  such  are  the  circumstances 
condneiire  to  all  true  health.      The 
sudden  pvtting  on,  then,  of  flannel 
belts,  fif  welted  clothing,  the  change 
from  wine  (o  brandy  and  vrater,  from 
two  pofuods  of  food  a  day  to  one,  moat 
be  xsaloukted  to  predispose  to,  if  not 
to  frodMtoQe,  the  disease  by  disturbing 
thd  ecfdilibnBin  ci^isting  in  the  system. 
I«uidy.  ^fxr^ety  asmach  as  can  be,  the 
posaibility  of  being  aittaoked,  banish 
youriaptra^your  agitation,  your  Mixie- 
ties*' gjpveup  yonrBostrons,  bum  your 
caift^or,"  «pd  boltte  -apyimr  ehlorioa, 
leattiyall.ti^ft.Mij^ilb  ki  Aa  mini 


this  hurly-burly  of  thought,  and  feel" 
ing,  you  succeed  in  depressing  your 
spirits,  and  depriving'  yourselvet  d 
priori  of  the  tonic,  and  invigorating 
effects  of  hope,  and  embitter  unne- 
cessarily what  few  nioments  of  exist- 
ence may  remain.  Camphor, '  amf- 
monia.  oUorine,  opium,  tJ,  brandy, 
all  these  nostrums  have  decidedly 
different  effects  upon  all  known  ma- 
terial substances,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not, one  and  all,  ward  off  the  same 
disease,  or  cause  of  disease.  To  give 
a  probability,  all  of  them,  then,  must 
be  carried  about  one ;  or  the  choice, 
and  the  selection,  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  science,  is  as  blind  a  haaaid  as 
the  turning  of  a  die.  Courage,  then, 
my  friends,  in  the  midst  of  this 
threatening,  «nd  awful  visitation!  If 
science  makes  any  real  discovery,  be 
sure  that  fame's  loudest  blast  will 
waft  it,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thun- 
der's march,  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other.  Follow,  then,  in  con- 
fidence your  occupations,  AVOID 
EXCESSES,  mental,  and  bodily, 
CHANGE  NOTHING,  not  even 
from  the  town  to  the  country  air,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  inscrutable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Powen  that  has  hitherto 
baffled  all  our  science,  and  to  the  in- 
tense anxiety  of  every  well  meaning 
medical  man  to  distinguish  himself 
by  his  successful  treatment  (^  thif 
capricious  visitor. 

Your  sincere  well  wisher, 

Alex.  Thomsok,  M.  B, 

Of  St.  John's  Coll.  Cambridge;  of 
theUniveriitty  of  £dinbur|^b;  and 
Jatc  of  the  Uoiverftity  pf  I^ndon. 

43,  Rue  de  Monsieur-le-Prince, 
aupres  de  VOdeon. 

[The  above  remarks-  were  ad» 
dressed  to  the  English  who  resided 
in  Pans  when  cholera  appeared  in 
that  city;  and  reflect  muek  credit 
upon  the  author  as  a  scieatiflc  phy* 
sician  and  phikuitbropiat.—- We  shall 
insert  Dr.  Thomson's  graphic  desorip- 
tioa  of  the  Neeioteinio  Appeaiwocs 

in  Chekpiii9  <w  wit.] . 
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Saturday^  April  28/A. 


.7-         aiRGHiiDfOCK  in  4ihe  Chair. 

T»iJ'  tniBtrtes  having  been  read,  Dis. 
BBcke,  'GiDn-eBt,  and  Webster  dented 
their  adonracy,  after  which  Dr.  Blicke 
prbceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  re- 
potters  attending  the  Society  were 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Council? 

The  President  answered  in  the 
negathe ;  when  Dr.  Blicke  regretted 
tiiat  such  was  the  case,  because  the 
reports  were  frequently  inaccurate* 
In  the  report  in  the  Times,  he  was 
described  as  having  said  that  habitual 
drunkenness  prevented  an  attack  of 
cholera,  whereas  the  contrary  was 
the  case. 

Mr.  Green<wdod  recapitulated  his 
previons  arguments  in  favour  of  con* 
tagion.  He  stated  that  he  had  re- 
greitted  the  hasty  conclusion  to  which 
the  medical  men  of  Paris  had  come, 
and'  he  had  now  reason  to  believe 
thftt  ^ey  had  ohaaged  their  opinion. 
He  lillluded,  then,  to  two  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  celebrated  Brousaais, 
v^abad  ^ven  such  a  tone  to  the 
medical  doctrines,  in  which  he  stated 
his  beHef  that  cholera  was  propagated 
fn  the  same  way  as  small  pox. 
'  Dr.  Gilkrest  had  in  his  possession 
the  lectures  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Green* 
^R^ood,  and  he  read  extracts  from  them : 
the  concluding  paragraph  was  to  the 
effeet  that,  from  the  fads  previousfy 
nt&rtiM,  he  {Brousaais)  could  not 
Mieve  that  cholera  was  propagated  in 
fhe  same  wmf  as  smallpox, 
'  Dr.  Johnftcm  wished  to  condole  witii 
Mr.  Greenwood  on  his  misfortunes. 
He  first  lo0t  Bitmssais  as  an  ally,  and 
tMfi  day  the  Cholera  Gazette,  which 
jofoed-liie.&on-oontagionists  previous 
tB  M  MLth  to  like  want  of  cholera, 
t^  Mhetfor  the  want  of  somebody  to 
lidVocate  contagion.  The  JLoftoe^  also 
hsli  tbis^  day  joined  the*  non-coala- 


Vf,  liigiBOBd  made  sevend  obaei^ 
raioiiB  in  mtffo^ei  tbe  epakmac 


nature  of  cholera,  and  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Kv^^^U^f^fy>i^  Saunier, 
and  others,  whose  remarks  we  are 
compelled  to  omirfor  want  of  space. 

Dr.  GmnVifl^  prdji^^dQihSe  a  de- 
claration should  issuefrom  the  Society 
to  the  effect  that*  alter .  s|x  mo^tha^  of 
impartial  and  dispassionate  eiaioQina- 
tion  of  all  the  facts  bmu^  ifdl^iiahl 
before  it,  the  majority  of  l9ie  Sodttty 
had  come  to  the  coiiclUsiiM  that '  the 
disease  was  not  contagious,  aad  timt 
it  was  propagated  in  the  same  way 
as  all  other  epidemics  were. 

A  most  violent  and  stormy  diicpe- 
sion  instantly  ensued.  It  was  con- 
tended that  it  was  illegal  and  unfair, 
but  it  was  proved  that  there  weretwo 
precedents  for  it.  The  question  was 
put,  whether  Dr.  Granville's  decfeurii- 
tion  should  be  submitted  to  the  Socie- 
ty or  not,  previous  to  which  visiton 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  It  Was 
carried,  and  Dr.  G.'s  declaration  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put,  when  Mr. 
Burnett  moved  an  amendment,  that 
the  Society  do  instantly  adjourn,  which 
was  lost.  The  declaration  was 
finally  put,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 
noise  and  confusion,  cattied.  H^c 
parties  voting  held  up  their  hands ; 
tellers  were  appointed,  they  went 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  were 
sent  to  different  sides,  and  yet  all 
would  not  do.  Many  ol  those  wko 
Voted  against  it,  on  the  eround  of 
irregularity,  expressed  the&  wfttrng)* 
ness  to  sign  the  doonnsent  aiterWHnis^ 

The  President  expressed  hiseHtive 
concurrence  in  1^  eeiuAaaen^  at 
which  the  Society  had  arrived)  .hot 
he  protested  against  It  as  unfiur  and 
illegal,  and  especially  as  no  notiee  of 
it  had  been  given,  so  that  most  of  Hie 
members  were  uninformed  as  to^tlie 
occurrence  of  such  a  proeeediagu 

[As  members  of  this  Society,  ^aad 
deeply  interested  in  its  welfare  ead 
prosperity,  we  muat»  vntik  ika^mat 
kindly  feelings,  oensitre  ^tiie  ewinnsr 
in  which  the  meeting  oondisstsditsdtf 
during  the  sotee  aa  the  dtodJHStioA, 
The  eendaet  displayed  by  iiie  'Ae- 
feated  paitv  was  ^  no"  nea&s  wlMt 
itmglit  tottaTeliNii.^  ' 
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.:    >;  ST.:  G£0Bj9£'S  HOSPITAL. 
AiUwuk'o/Femoritl  Artery  in  the  Groin, 

Mwrit  1«*<*-0q  thifl  day  Mr.  Brodie 
pet focaied  the  op^atioa  for  aneurism 
of  the  fenofal  artery.  The  man  had 
been  .acftt  to  the  hospital  a  few  days 
pveriQinly  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  from 
Windsor.,  llie  aneurism  was  a  very 
laigo.onet  and  Mr.  Brodie  took  up 
the  external  iliac  artery  high  up  in 
the  groin*  So  urgent  was  the  imme« 
diate  necessity  for  performing  it,  that 
the  skia  over  the  tumour  gave  way 
upon  the  man  being  laid  upon  the 
ta)^^  the  jet  of  arterial  blood  was 
however  sxnall,  and  it  was  instantly 
repressed  by  Mr.  Keate  holding  a 
eM  wet  sponge  over  it  until  the  ves- 
sel above  was  secured  by  a  ligature ; 
the  puisaticMX  of  the  tumour  could  be 
most  distinctly  seen  from  the  upper 
benches  of  the  operating  theatre. 
Previous  to  the  operation  Mr.  Brodie 
yemarked,  that  "  there  were  two  cir* 
cumstanees  which  would  render  the 
opeiation  a  difficult  one :  first,  the 
eiievmstance  of  the  aneurismal  tu- 
mour being  situated  above  Foupart's 
Ugament;  and*  secondly,  the  possi- 
bility there  was  that  the  external 
riieadi  of  the  vessel  might  be  in- 
flamedt  «ad  oonsequently  agglutinated 
l»  *fthe' sunouadiDg  cellular  texture. 
The  operatKMi  was  performed  with 
gveat  skiH.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  this 
case*  adopted  Mr.  Abemethy's  plan  ot 
dividBsg  the  abdominal  mindes  high 
up,  and  pushing  the  peritoneum  in* 
wmls  from  the  course-  of  the  extern 
nal  iliac :  an  aneurismal  needle  was 
passed'under  the  artery,  and  it  was 
tied.-  Hie  opeiatioii  lasted  twenty 
Ltei*  from  the  time  of  the  first 
wttil  tha  wound  uraa  dosed; 
fa«t  m»  Uoad  lost,  and 
Uia  ««lt  bom  tbi  opention  remark- 
ahly^a^.  Wbttik^^  mBMnnsoKt" 
mA'cm^^  tho  tiie«to.  Mi.  Bfodie 
remarked  to  the  pafiki  thai  the  case 


was  one  of  great  interest,  and  would 
"^ell  repay  the  $it;|;/^ntion  which  jmy 
pupS  nugM  give  «d  U: '  ^k  titM^ 
given  two  very  different  histories  of 
his  case.  The  first  account  he  heard 
had  led  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  believe,  that 
the  case  was  one  of  medullary  tumour, 
lying  over  the  artery^  andj  conscf 
quently,  pulsating  with  it;  but„  on 
further  reflection^  and  cross-question^ 
ing  the  man,  he  was  led  to  th^  poa«, 
elusion  (which  the  result  of  the  ope«s 
ration  had  tended  greatly  to  strength-* 
en),  that  the  tumour  was  aneurismal ; 
he  had,  therefore,  performed  the  ope-* 
ration  as  they  had  seen,  for  he  really 
had  no  other  course  left  him  to  pur- 
sue. The  artery  had  been  tied,  the 
tumour  had  sensibly  diminished  ia 
circumference,  and  all  pulsation  in  it 
had  ceased;  therefore,  whether  the 
tumour  was  aneurismal  or  medullary^ 
in  either  case  the  operation  had  an- 
swered the  end  for  Yfhich  it  waa 
performed. 

March  3.  —  On  visiting  the  pa« 
tient  this  day  we  found  the  man 
going' on  remarkably  welL  Mr«  Bro^ 
die  remarked  (speakmg  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  tumour  mi^t  provf 
a  medulhry  oa«),  that  a  case  had 
been  received  in  the  hospit^,.  in 
which  an  artery  had  been  rqpteed 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  A  pvl-^ 
sating  tumour  had  fanned,  which  in 
the  course  of  time  bumta  and  the 
patioit  died.  With  reference  to  the 
last  remark  of  Mr.  Brodie's,  wa  are 
at  a  loss  to  connect  the  (^ai&  of  evl^ 
dence  between  the  medullary  tumoai: 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  aneunamal 
tumour  of  the  liver  in  the  other;  and 
we  shrewdly  suspect,  in  our  owa 
mind,  that  there  is  what  some  ana- 
tomiflte  would  term  "  a  solutk)n  gf 
continuity"  between  thent. 

It  wo«id  be  needless  to  enwnenitei 
feom  day  to  di^,  the  appeaiaiMQas 
which  this  caae  preeented ;  the  aaeiir 
lismal  tumour  skaighed  awiy  bu^  na 
hemonhage  took  plaoet  the  thigh 
was  supported  from  the  knee  npfwards 
with  adhesive  strapping  ;  a  cowyppnj 
and  bandage^  wurr  plaeed  ofver  the 
tammr»  wUchvao  dmsed  wi^  dios< 
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nils  iS  Ikt  "dipped  in  tket.  benzoin 
comp.,  and  llie  place  where  the  ar- 
tery wad  tied  wab  dressed  with  sim-* 
pie  oertite.  There  was  also  a 
leather  strap  and  pad  placed  over  the 
tumour,  which  could  be  tightened  at 
pleamn-e,  and  thus  instantly  arrest  all 
hemorrhage  whenever  it  should  occur. 

For  three  weeks  after  the  perform- 
toce  of  the  operation  no  hemoffhage 
whatever  took  place,  and  Mr.  Brodie, 
and  every  one  connected  with  the 
hospital,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  were  most  sanguine  in  their 
hopes  of  the  man's  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery. 

About  the' twenty,  fourth  day  after 
the  operation,  hemorrhage  came  from 
the  upper  part  of  ivhat  had  been  the 
aneurismal  tumour.  Mr.  Brodie  was 
summoned  in  haste  to  the  hospital, 
and  stopped  the  hemorrhage  by  pres- 
sure. A  few  days  afterwards  it  again 
returned,  and  again  it  was  stopped 
by  the  same  means.;  but  the  man 
never  rallied  from  these  two  shocks ; 
hm  pulse  became  quick  and  irritable, 
his  tongue  dry,  his  countenance  anx- 
ious. Opium  was  given  to  quiet  and 
soothe  this  unnaturally  irritable  state, 
but  in  spite  of  aU  that  the  greatest 
care  alia  attention  could  do  for  him, 
the  man  died  on  the  15th  of  April. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death 
it  was  discovered  that  the  circumflex, 
6r  iliac  artery,  opened  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  tumour,  which  no  doubt 
caused  the  secondary  hemorrhage  i 
fluid  was  effused  into  the  right  knee 
joint:  abdomen  healthy — head  and 
chest  not  examined. 


GUVS  HOSPITAL. 


Concussion  of  the  Brain-^DUdhargt  •f  Bkod 
itndtiqneousFMdfirom  the  Ear-^Reee^fery* 

(iHARLfis  OoAr)>yYN,  setat  18,  vrz^ 
admitted  iinder  the  care  of  Mr.  B. 
Cooper,  jAh.  27. — On  yesterday  he 
fell  from  the  mast-head  of  a  small 
Vessel  in  the  riVer ;  immediately  after 
which  accident  he  vomited  blood, 
and  bleeding  took  place   from  the 

nose  and  ear.  These  isymptomd  were 


speedily  follo^i^  '6y'-lrii§^<i£i9E3%y, 
which  hul  to&daiueflt^^^hrHtAne  of 
his  admission.  He  is  noT^tia^k'fitete 
of  collapse ;  the  extren^tied  stteebftd ; 
pulse  'irregular,  varying  fxom'  A&  \  to 
to  80,  pnpils  dilated  r  sevese  paanT  in 
tha  head.  There  is  a  oowndcraUe 
sanguineous  effusion  under  the  >sofdp» 
which,  on  pressure,  gives  a  seaiBiLtion 
as  if  there  was  a  depressed  fractore 
of  the  subjacent  bone. 

R    Ext.  Coloeynth.  C,  gr.  viij ; 
Hydrarg.  auhmw^.y  gf-  i^f 
in  pilulas  duas  dividet  statim  twMndm- 

Let  him  have  lemonade  for  drink. 
Evening. — ^Re-action    hds     taken 
place ;  pulse  hard. 

V,  S,  ad  Jxij. 

Rep.  piluUe,  et  habeai  postea^  hauiU  neii- 
na  si  opus  sit. 

28. — Bowels  opened;  pulse  ^0; 
regular;  about  half  an  ounce  of  aque- 
ous fluid  has  escaped  from  the  ear, 
which,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  eon- 
tain  water,  albumen,  mucus,  and  the 
muriates }  it  was  not  coagulable. 

Habeat  hyd*  subm,  gt.  i ;  4^  Aoru. 

29.  —  Pain  in  the  head  undi- 
minished; pulse  fuller  and  harder; 
tongue  furred  ;  bowels  opened ;  three 
dejections. 

K  S.  ad  5vj. 

The  pulse  was  rendotd  jBoltor  by 
the  venesection;  bul  towards  even- 
ing it  waB  repeated  to  the  eiLtsnt  of 
eight  oimoes. 

Pergat  in  usu  hydrarg.  sttbtn. 

30.  —  Pulse  softer;  in  otter  ire- 
spects,  as  at  last  report;  discharge 
continues. 

Pergat*  rip.  haustus  Hnna» 

Feb.  1. — Pain  increased;  Strabis- 
mus of  the  left  eye. 

App.  efnpl.  lytf€B  nuehf,^^i)4tgat*  • 

8. — Aural  discharge  has  ceaSfed; 
pain  in  the  head  Tvas  at  flr^tl^eVed 
by  the  blister,  but  is  ho\y  setere ; 
bowels  opened.    Eat  tb  be  'sy^ged. 

JVom  this  date  he  fconbnnW  to 
improve,  and  left  the hospftalliKr^e 
end  of  February  perfectly  ctofed.* 


tHd  Dmdouimx  tteiOH  8y  QiMni% 
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Jbha  Witfrtei  vtat  34»  tfraB  lalely 
'  fliimitted  in  Stephen's  waid^  nnder 
Mr.  B.  Cotiper*  About  five  months 
'  preyiooB  to  hia  admisBion  he  received 
aseirere  blow  on  the  scrotum,  which 
tVM  aaeoeeded  by  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration.  There  is  now 
a  fungus  on  the  right  testicle  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  He  com- 
plains of  dull  pain  in  his  loins.  His 
general  health  is  excellent.  Mr. 
Cooper  does  not  consider  the  disease 
malignant,  and  thinks  it  a  favourable 
sase  for  excision. 

The  bowels  having  been  properly 
regulated,  the  disease  was  removed 
by  excision,  unattended  by  haemorr- 
hage. The  usual  dressings  were  ap- 
plied, buton  their  removal  it  was  found 
that  union,  by  the  first  intention,  did 
not  take  place.  During  the  treatment 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  the  ung. 
hyd.  nit.  oxid. ;  cicatrization  rapidly 
took  place,  and  he  left  the  hospital 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  after  the 
time  of  the  operation,  completely 
cured  of  his  disease. 


ST.   MARY-LE-BONE  DISPENSARY, 
Welbeck  Street ^  Cavendish  Square* 


CASB    OP  TIC   DOULOUREUX,     TftBATlSB 
BT   THE    SULPHATE    OF   QUININE. 

Aknb  Johnson,  ntat  28,  admitted 
under  Dr.  Sigmond»  April  3,  1832, 
complains  of  pain  over  the  left  eye, 
extending  up  the  forehead,  and  down 
the  cheek ;  it  comes  on  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  lasts  for  three  or 
four  hours ;  it  has  sometimes  waked 
her  in  the  night.  The  pain  is  very 
excruciating,  shootine  in  various 
directions.  The  eyelids  occasionally 
swell ;  bowels  regular,  tongue  clean, 
pulse  natural. 

The  disease  being  evidently  inter- 
mittent, two  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  were  given  twice  a  day. 

7.     A  little  better.     Rep. 

l4.  Improving.    Pei^t. 

16.  Pergat. 

21.  Is  considerably  improved.  Mas 
jpassed  i^  Mreek  without  pain»  Fergal* 

Guyed. 


Stbycbnike  iw  C3B0ji»A.'*"Dr.  Sig- 
mond  has  given  an  extensive  trial  to 
.the  use  of  strychnine,  administered 
int^nally  in  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and 
with  considerable  isuocess.  The  dose 
of  the  medicine  given  was  an  eighth 
of  a  grain  twice  a  day  in  a  pill«  He 
has  never  seen  it  produce  any  un- 
pleasant effects.  This  confirms  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Bardsley. 


Use  OF  THE  Croton  Oil. — M.  Andral 
has  given  an  extensive  trial  to  this 
powerful  medicine  in  the  wards  of 
La  Piti^.  He  has  found  it  adminis- 
tered internally  of  great  advantage 
in  various  affections,  and  it  appears 
has  not  had  to  regret  any  ill  effects 
from  it.  Employed  externally  by 
friction,  without  desquamating  the 
cutis,  it  appears  to  act  as  a  powerful 
revulsive  and  counter-irritant,  but 
it  is  expressly  stated,  that  employed 
in  that  manner  it  did  not  act  as  a 
purgative.  He  did  not  use  it  in 
enema. — Bull,  de  Therapeutipie  Me- 
dicaU. 
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Secale  Cornutum  and  Injection  ov 
THE  Placenta. — M.  Delaporte,  D.M. 
of  Vimontiers,  Ome,  details  a  case  of 
twins,  in  which  the  secale  was  freely 
employed  with  the  effect  of  causing 
expulsion  of  the  infants;  but  there 
apparently  its  utility  ceased,  the  pla- 
centa  did  not  come  away.  At  last 
he  determined  to  try  the  plan  of 
Mayor,  and  accordingly  injected  8oz* 
of  a  cold  acidulated  fluid  at  twice, 
by  the  umbilical  vein,  when  a  small 
placenta,  having  two  cords  attached, 
was  speedily  expelled. — Bull,  de 
Tkerap.    Med* 

Medicinal  use  of  Holly  •leatfes, — The 
Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London 
has  awarded  its  silver  medal  to  Dr. 
Rosseau,  for  his  essay  on  the  effects 
of  holly-leaves  in  fever.  The  author 
details  several  cases  of  intermittents 
which  were  cured  bv  this  remedy. 
Jle  denwaixuites  its  Alkali  iiicine. 
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fiooh.^^Natieei  to  Corre^foaiait.. 


The  Bttbttimce  of  the  InvcistigAtionf  regard- 
ing Cholera  Asphyxia ;  with  Cases  and  Dis- 
lectious  communicated  by  Professor  I>el- 
pecfa  and  Dr.  Cosle,  of  Montpellicr,  and  Dr. 
JLowanhayn, ,  of  Moscow  during  Uieir  resi- 
dence in,  this  country.  To  which  are  added, 
Observations  on  the  Disease  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  Neighbouring  Districts,  with  nume- 
rous Cases  and  Dissections.  .  By  John 
LxzARS,  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to  the  |to^aI 
Infirmary,  and  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
the  Cholera  Hospital,  .Drummond- street, 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  72.  Edinburgh,  1832. 
J.  Hamilton. 

^  Ii  is  t»  free  of  contagion  as  a  cut  finger 
or  an  amputated  limb." — Preface. 

This  is  the  essay  which  led  Lord  President 
Hope  to  insult  Professor  Lizars,  publicly,  as 
stated  in  a  former  Number;  and  which  out- 
rage was,  in  a  great  measure,  sanctioned  by  the 
cringing,  crouching  Medical  Members  of  the 
Board,  who  afterwards,  in  their  places  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  displayed  the 
grovelling  inconsistency  of  annulling  the 
encomium  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  author 
at  a  former  meeting.  Oh!  Abercrombie, 
Alison,  nnd  Gregory,  the  descendants  of  an 
illustrious  line,  as  independent  as  the  wild 
heath  that  riots  over  thy  native  land,  have 
ye  achieved  this  ignoble  deed?  Have  ye, 
too,  bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  golden 
calf  7  Oh !  shade  of  the  author  of  Con- 
tpectuM  Medicina  Theoretics ;  thy  mortal 
representative  would  never  have  outraged 
medicine  in  the  independent  soil  that  gave 
him  birth.  Now,  most  potent  sirs,  what  has 
become  of  contagious  cholera ;  is  it  not  *'  as 
iree  of  contagion  as  a  cut  finger  or  an  ampu- 
tated limb  ?'*  Well  may  Professor  Lizars 
triumph  over  your  servility. 

Journal  de  la  Society  Phrenologique  de 
Paris,  tL     1832. 

Journal  Therapeutique.    Mars. 
The  Glasgow  Medical  Examiner,  Nos.  10, 
11,  12,  and  13,  from  January  to  March  in- 
clusive.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Glen,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemi« 
cal  Science  for  May. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Simplex. — Though  our  correspondent  has 
paid  six  guineas  for  the  licence  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries* Society,  he  must  pay  the  additional 
four  guineas  on  settling  in  London.  The 
law  authorises  this  impost  As  to  the  resi- 
dence of  three  unqualified  apothecaries  in  his 
neighbourhood  without  molestation,  that  is 
B  common  occiArrence,  which  the  Hall  will 
attend  to  Sfapprised  of  the  fkcts. 

A  True- Bine  Contagionbt— Many  thanks 
for  thacaostlc  poem  on  the  writings  of  thccon- 

Tionists ;   but  we  must  decline  its  insertion. 

'reedomd— This  writer  has   become  too 

f  foid  penonaL     His  defence  of  the 


Central  Board  of  Health  is  man  gntutoiis 
assertion  and  fudge. 

Mr.  W.— The  matter  to  wldA  %t  nllBdes 
will  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Ingleby's  commmiioalte  will  be  dis- 
posed of  as  he  wishes. 

R.  B. — A  student  cannot  now  enter  to  n 
physician's  practice  at  a  Dispensary,  as  the 
regulations  of  the  Hall  reqnin  fifteen  aioiitlia 
attendance  from  those  whose  entrance  to 
Lectures  commenced  after  January,  1811; 
and  certificates  from  Dispensaries  will  not  be 
received  after  the  1st  of  Jan.  1833.  This 
refusal  is  a  gross  injustice  to  Dispensary 
Physicians,  whose  insiructions  are  generally 
much  better  than  those  of  Uicir  hospital 
rivals ;  and  it  is  an  additional  tax  upon  the 
student's  pocket.  But  the  Hospital  Physicians 
are  Fellows,  the  Dispensary,  Licentiates  of 
the  College ;  and  as  the  latter  are  designated 
minut  docti  in  Collegiate  phraseology,  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  being  the  doo 
iorum  doctissimi,  they  favour  the  former, 
and  in  return  the  College  will  not  trouble  their 
Worships  by  inspecting  Apothecaries'  shops; 
both  acting  according  to  the  proverb,  gratia 
meruit  gratiam, — Caw  met  caw  thee* 

A  Reformer. — The  Institution  is  a  decep- 
tions humbug ;  no  man  of  sense  or  character 
would  belong  to  it. 

Dublinensis.— The  Irish  Board  of  Health 
is  a  legitimate  ofispring  of  its  respected  Lon- 
don sire,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  imbecility. 

Mr.  S.— The  communication  is  in  some 
parts  too  severe  upon  the  memory  of  a  sur- 
geon of  considerable  eminence  who  is  now  no 
more;  nihil  de  mortuis  nisi  bonum.  How 
would  our  correspondent's  son  feel  on  seeing 
his  deceased  father  styled  an  ignorant  man  f 

A  Pupil  of  St  George's.— If  the  Medical 
Staff  feel  aggrieved  at  the  exposure  of  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  ''  A  Brick  of  the 
Old  Hospital,"  we  cannot  help  it ;  we  inserted 
the  article  as  independent  Journalists,  and 
have  paid  a  like  compliment  to  other  London 
Hospitals.  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
St.  George's  are  as  able  as  their  contempora- 
ries ;  but  it  is  insolent  folly  to  imagine  that  a 
residence  in  London  renders  the  science  of 
Surgery  more  complete  than  in  the  Piovincea. 

A  Pupil. of  Mr.  Green's  declines  further 
controversy  with  us,  and  writes  in  a  much 
more  gentlemanly  tone  than  in  his  former 
letter. 

A  case  of  great  distress.— A  member  of  the 
profession,  who  has  contributed  largely  to 
medical  science,  has  been  reduced  to  indi- 
gence by  disease  induced  by  a  dissection 
wound.  He  has  been  confined  to  a  bed  of 
sickness  for  months,  and  unable  to  support  a 
young  and  helpless  family.  He  has  parted 
with  his  library,  with  every  thing,  and  is  now 
reduced  to  such  a  state  that  he  expecta  to  be 
arrested  for  his  rent,  a  few  pounds.  Need 
we  appeal  to  the  profession  in  stronger  tanas  ? 
We  have  given  the  itory  of  Us  mJtfiwtnaee, 
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Scifqfiiloug,  Caneerout,  and  Fenertal  Enlargg^ 
mnUs  of  ih§  Teitieles, — Diagnotis. — Sue^ 
^fisrftU  TretUment  wUhout  OperuUim.— 
Trfmmaiic  Empkymmfu-'^Laetratwn  rf  ika 
Pleura  <md  Lunge. — Treatment* 

iNFLAiffMATiON  is  cofAmon  to  the  testicle  or 
epidid^nmiis,  and  is  more  readily  resolved  in 
the  former;  the  latter  organ  becomes  much 
more  indurated,  and  is  cured  with  difficulty. 
The  testicle  is  an  organ  formed  of  a  soft, 
pulpy,  immichymatous  tissue,  in  which  de« 
positfons  readily  take  place  and  are  readily 
rethoTed.  The  epididymus,  on  the  contrury, 
is  mtieliinore  complicated  in  stmcture,  hav- 
ing a  mucous  tunic  internally,  perhaps  a 
musctfhtir' membrane,  and  externally  a  fibro- 
ceHulat  tissue;  enlargements  form  slowly, 
and  «re  removed  after  a  long  time.  PRtifcn'ts 
afffc«ced  with  the  last  disease  have  the  ante- 
rior pert  soft,  whidi  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
sound  state  of  the  testicle;  but  on  carrying 
the"  hatid  posteriorly^  we  feel  a  hard  inequal 
bo^,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  epidi- 
dymus.  'Leeches,  baChs,  and  cataplasms  may 
generally-  cure  inflamnbatoty  enlargements  of 
th«  teMkles  jbtft  hftve  nd  effieacy  when  the 
latfe?  te'  Inflamed.  By  leeching,  and  other 
antl^Mogtstic  remedies,  M.  Dupuytren  often 
removes  su^  nflfections  in  eight  or  ten  days ; 
aiM!  should  th^y  become  ehronlc  he  employs 
ptafaftefs  of  diachylon,  and  Vigo's  plaister 
wi^m^r^hry.  The  bowels  «re  freely  opened 
by  salMib  lAedidnesc^  by*  eiadnelb 
The  predisposing  cause  of  enlarffement  of 


the  testicles  is  a  strumous  habit.  It  if  diffl* 
cult  to  distinguish  scrofulous,  venereal,  and 
accidental  enlargements,  which  often  pro- 
gress in  a  similar  manner. 

Tubercular  degenerescence  generally  conf- 
mences  in  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  that  sur- 
rounds the  epididymns,  and  finally  implicates 
the  testicle  itself.  These  tubercles  gradually 
increase  for  three  or  four  years ;  their  deve^ 
lopment,  progress,  duration,  and  site  will 
determine  their  nature.  These  are  less  hard 
than  scirrhus,  but  harder  than  simple  inflam-  - 
matory  enlargements.  They  are  without  h^t, 
redness,  are  heavy,  the  sub-cutaneous  celli^- 
lar  tissue  being  free.  The  tumour  inequal 
and  irregular ;'  in  scirrhus  the  testicle  is  gltf- 
bular,  the  epidfdymus  is  rough ;  the  spermR- 
tic  cord  is  exempt,  but  sometimes  it  is'aiftcl^ 
ed.  The  internal  part  softens  in  mRny  points, 
and  there  are  small  projections  externally  of 
a  blueish  colour.  These  ulcerate,  the  open- 
ings discharge  a  serous  pus  and  caseous  mat- 
ter, yellow  and  pultaceotts,  which  is  evidently 
the  result  of  scrofulous  disease.  Fistul»  form 
and  allow  a  serous  pus  to  escape.  This  aflTee- 
tion  may  continue  for  years,  and  unless  coni- 
bated  the  testicle  becomes  soft  and  fungous, 
resembling  the  change  whieh  ocetnrs  in  joints 
affected  with  white-swelling.  The  scrofo- 
lous  disease  of  the  testicle  may  terminRta 
in  cancer,  but  this  rarely  happens.  In  the 
latter  case  extirpation  is  the  only  resource. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  sersAilous 
disBMc,  after  oombAting  infUmnsntion,  it  mHl 
be  foiind  that  hygienie  measuxes  are  moxe  > 
efficadoiis  than  remedies.  The  patient  should 
reside  in  a  hesdthy,  epent  situation,  weac . 
a  iannel  dress'  all  over  the  body,  .and  em^  * 
ploy  dry  ftietiansu  ,  He  should  take  exercise 
in  the  open  mt^  especially  in  fiue  weathec*^ 
He  should  have  a  nourishiag  diet  with  anU- 
scorbutic  vegetables^    He  should  avoid  acids^* 
addnlons  minerals  and  vegetables,  and^&ri- 
naceous  ahmsiits.    He  should  drink  a  ptisan, 
made  of  chicosy.  and  the  tops  of  the  hop. 
If  very   delicate^    he   might  have  a  syjrup 
of  gen^n  with  wattr,  while  we  proscribe 
those  made  with  wine  or  ammoniac     Aftpr 
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ft  certidn  tfane  he  ihould  use  iodine  and  its 
preparations.  He  ■hoold  have  the  eighth, 
tixUi,  fourth,  or  half  a  grain  of  iodine  in 
miat  water.  This,  like  all  other  new  me- 
dicines,  has  had  its  effects  greatly  exa^er- 
ated ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  panacea,  nor  is  it 
always  efficacious.  It  may  he  used  externally 
in  the  state  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  either  as 
Eft  ointment  or  •  lotion.  Much  benefit  will 
^«o  be  derived  from  saline,  sulphurous,  f nd 
aromatic  baths.  Sulphurous,  saline,  acid, 
ioduretted  lotions,  injected  into  the  fistulae, 
are  highly  beneficiaL  By  the  combined 
use  of  these  remedies,  for  a  long  time,  we 
may  eure  scrofulous  enlargement  and  ulcer- 
rations  of  the  testicles.  But  if  all  these  iail, 
and  the  disease  terminates  in  scirrhus,  or 
aofteniBg,  or  suppuratioa  occur,  the  organ 
must  be  amputated.  In  such  cases  we  must 
.pay  particular  attention  to  the  general  health, 
.lest  the  patient  might  die  of  pleurisy,  pncu- 
Vioniat  suppuration  of  the  liver,  && 

On  examining  the  organ,  after  removal,  we 

.qtB   distinguish    diseaMd   from   the  sound 

.parta ;  there  wiU  be  a  multitude  of  degeno- 

I  lescences,  a  blueish- white  matter  (semifibrous 

•ftnd  semicircular)  containing  coagulated  albu- 

joen.    The  tubercles  wiU  be  aurrounded  by 

cysts,  or  these  will  be  absent.    These  morbid 

ehangei  are  generally  ntuated  in  the  celluUr 

.membrane  surrounding  the  epididymus,  or 

ta  the  latter  in  the  testicle,  but  seldom  in  the 

cord. 

In  veneial  enlargement  of  tbo  testicle,  the 
tatiphlogiatie  treatment  alone   will  suiSee; 
hut  we  must  oommit  a  great  error  if  we  sup- 
pose a  perfect  cure  wiU  be  effected  by  this 
plan  alone.     M.  Dupuytren  has  known  a 
'  multitude  of  persons  treated  in  this  way  mho 
.had,  after  some  time,  ulcerated  genitals,  ex- 
ostoses, and  enlargements  ef  the  testicles,  fur 
-the  removal  of  whidi  mercury  was  indispen- 
.  sable.    Three  students  inoculated  themselves 
with  syphilis ;  they  cured  themselves  by  an- 
tipUogistics.    After  some  time  one  of  them 
laboured  under  the  worst  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  he  gradually  got  worse,  and  died.  The 
other  two  became  aibcted  in  like  manner, 
•tad  consulted  me,  says  the  Baro»— they  were 
cured  by  antiphlogisticsb 

What  is  the  diagnosis  of  veneienl  teeticnlar 

ttftlargements  f    Every  day  patients  consult 

as,  who  can  ascribe  no  cause  for  their  disease. 

It  has  been  induced  by  lulls,  hhiws,  ftc    It 

iOOB  leaves  the  affected  organ  and  sctaes  its 

^low,  and  k  persists  in  one  or  the  othev.    K 

the  tumour  is    eloagaledt  eylindroid,  and 

•having  laocinating  pain  oa  being  touched ; 

and  if  the  patient  had  venereal  affedloas, 

•such  as  bleaaorrhagia,  buboes,  or  chancres, 

treated  by  cauterisation  (caustic),  the  most 

frtal  of  methods ;  if  he  declares  that  the  te»- 

icie,  aftelr  haviufir  been  affected  six,twtiv«,  or 

hteea  months,  it  raturncd  ta  its  normal 
e,  that  then  the  other  becaaM  affected,  we 
s  the  strongest  presumptiba  in  flivoar  of 
venanai  natvro  of  tha  ditoosa^  te  if  tho 


dbeose  was  sdrrhus,  it  would  not  have  disap- 
peared :  this  is  the  pathognomonic  character 
of  this  sort  of  tumour.  Another  obeervation 
equally  important.  Is,  that  after  the  return  of 
the  disease,  when  the  cancerous  testicle  has 
been  removed,  the  cord  becomes  afibcted, 
which,  after  the  return  of  the  syphilitic  en- 
largement, it  is  the  other  testicle  that  is  af- 
fected. Besides,  if  we  examine  closely,  wa 
shaU  discover  othor  symptoms,  m$ch  as  ocap- 
tions,  exostoses,  &c.,  which  leave  no  doubt. 
In  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine  the  real  nature  of 
the  enlargement,  we  should  use  the  anti vene- 
real treatment  lor  six  weeks  or  two  aioatha 
before  we  perform  an  operation,  usolesi,  and 
often  unfortunate  in  its  results. 

The  existence  of  the  venereal  virus  has  of 
late  been  disputed,  though  we  think  it  is  in- 
contestibly  established  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  and  on  account  of  many  other 
proofs  which  could  be  oflbred.  The  idea  was 
supported  by  a  mass  of  subtleties. 

In  admitting  that  syphilis  is  an  inflamma- 
tion; how  is  it  that  it  has  not  been  remarked 
that  it  is  communicated  in  an  immense  majo- 
rity of  cases?  Is  not  this  a  characteristic 
sign  that  it  differs  from  all  other  inflamma- 
tions ?  Unfortunately  Ibr  those  who  hold  it 
an  inflammation,  they,  ia  removing  it  by 
ordinary  means,  destroy  the  effect,  but  leave 
the  cause-^a  Aiet  well  exemplified  by  the 
cases  of  three  medical  students  already  meo- 
tioned.  In  fine,  we  coaccive  it  of  immense 
importanre  to  recollect  the  two  demeats  of 
venereal  testicular  enlargeaient^— the  one, 
simple  inflammation,  to  bo  treated  by  anti- 
phlogistic measures;  the  other,  a  poison 
affecting  the  system,  which  can  only  bo  sub- 
dued by  mercury* 


iUft»— Xocrraiica  iff  the  humg^  and  i^biwok-T" 
A  watermaa,  aged  6^  years,  was  adaaittad 
into  the  Hotel-Dioa  oa  the  9th  of  Docembor. 
Ho  stated  that  the  cart  of  a  woodmen  passed 
over  his  chest,  taoA  caused  Us  present  Ulaess. 
He  has  cough,  great  oppression  of  breathiaf  , 
a  Adl  and  frequent  pulse.  I  examined  tho 
right  side  of  his  chest,  says  the  Baron,  with 
scrupulous  attention,  l^t  coald  Asoovov  no 
ii^ury ;  but  ia  iho  left  prsscordial  region  there 
existed  acate  pain,  and  great  sonsibtlity  to 
the  touch.  There  was  distinct  crepitus,  oa 
pressure^  aad  It  was  even  audible.  There  is 
considerable  tumefactioa,  but  no  ska  of  in* 
floBmatioB,  and  this  is  removeahle  by  manaal 
pressure^  This  is  not  all :  on  making  prea> 
sure  there  is  a  distinct  crepitation,  sUfSt  as  is 
observed  in  animals  whose  cellular  tncmbraac 
has  been  insufflated. 

This  is  an  irresistable  symptom  of  fractoro 
of  the  ribs,  and  emphysema,  that  Is  to  sap, 
an  iafiltratioa  of  stmosphetic  afar  fasto  the 
subcutaneous  cellelar  membrana  The  man's 
life  is  not  in  danger  at  present;  Tha  emph^ 
I  hat  Ml  o^ff  ndfd  t1^  *^  ^***fT**^  osbiiii. 


.JTK  Heaii^$  £ifeiw$  ^  th9  Btkt^lfi^lrmgft* 
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IpiA  txp€ri«B<e  hia  dom^mlraiod  that  wlica 
tiu0  phenomena  it  eircnmicribed  to  a  small 
•stent,  the  infiltration  ia  confined  to  a  few 
cubic  inches  of  mir,  the  absorption  of  which 
wiU  readily  and  speedily  take  plaea ;  but  is 
•therwisa  if  the  infiltration  extends  to  the  eel* 
Ittlar  measbrane  of  the  whole  periphery  of  the 
orgaaa  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  when  the 
aetoua  cavities  become  filled  with  ain  And 
such  a  case  I  shall  speedily  describe  to  yon^ 
as  it  is  now  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  case  under  immediate  considera- 
tian,  tho  fractured  extremities  wounded  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  and  allowed  the  escape  of 
tba  air  towards  the  thoracio  parietes.  I  wiU 
now  explain  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
infiltration  is  formed. 

When  there  are  adhesions  between  the 
aortal  and  pulmonary  pleurae,  and  the  rib 
driven  in»  as  in  this  case,  we  can  readily 
comprehend  how  air  may  escape  through  the 
wound  in  the  lung,  and  pass  into  the  wound 
in  the  thoracic  parietes.  When  there  are 
aa  such  adhesions  the  air  escapes  through 
the  wound  in  the  lung  into  the  pleund 
cavity.  It  is  then  agitated  by  the  elevation 
and  depresuon  of  the  chest  during  respire^ 
tion,  and,  by  the  effect  of  its  elasticity,  it 
progressively  infiltrates  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  all  internal  and  external  organs ;  and^ 
if  the  quantity  of  air  be  considerable,  it  in- 
vades not  only  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  the  in- 
terior of  the  acrotum,  the  neck,  and  the  head, 
but  the  pleura,  mcdiastina,  pericardium,  and 
to  the  cellular  tissue,  which  unites  the  dtlfer- 
«at  organic  alemenls  of  which  die  lungs  are 
eoraposed. 

The  patient  waa  bled;  compresses^  satu- 
rated with  a  resolvent  selutioui  were  applied 
to  the  side,  and  a  bandage  placed  round  the 
body.  The  object  of  the  last  waa  te  obl^ 
the  man  to  respire  by  the  aid  of  the  dia- 
phragm alone,  so  aa  te  fiivour  the  union  of 
the  fsactured  rtba  aa  moch  as  possible,  and 
idse  aft  aesount  of  the  emphysema.  M.  Dn- 
ptfytntfk  daacribcd  the  physiology  of  respira- 
tioUf  and  concluded  that  respiration  could  be 
carried  en  by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  alone, 
as  exemplified  in  cases,  in  which  the  superior 
paat  ef  the  spine  had  been  ii^ured,  and  all 
the  extenial  masdea  of  respiration  were 
pasaLysedk 

[The  following  persons,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  medical  facultyj  died  of  cho- 
lei^a  in,  Paris,  according  to  the  Journal  Tkera-' 
f$uiique»  April  ZO  :— 

M*  ticroui^  aged  83,  Ibrmerly  Dean  of 
the  f'aculty;  Mr.  Petit,  Surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  Gros  Caillou ;  M.  Dance,  one  of  the 
Physicians,  at  la  Charity ;  M.  Asselin,  Fhysi- 
^ian  to  the  seventh  department;  M.  Baretta^ 
an  lulian  Physician  •,  Two  Students  in  medi- 
cine,^ at  the  Hotel-Die  u;  M.  Bedoiu,  Student 
in  Uedione;  Three  Sisters  of  Charity  j  the 
lad  of  th»  library  of  tha  Faculty.] 
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Gbntlbmen, 

The  ceremony  of  the  first  Introdnetery  Ltfe* 
ture  being  over,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a 
few  more  preliminary  observations  previoasly 
to  our  plunging  at  once  into  the  particnlar 
arrangement  of  subjects,  that  it  will  be  my 
duty  hereafter  to  consider  more  in  detail* 
I  shall,  however,  on  this  occasion,  without 
meaning  to  do  so  in  future,  recapitnlata 
briefly  die  leading  points  of  our  last  discourse^ 
because  I  consider  it  necessary  to  impresa 
upon  your  attention,  as  forcibly  as  possibk^ 
the  data  upon  which  we  set  out  on  the  ex* 
tensive  field  of  inquiry  before  us. 

In  my  first  lecture  on  Wednesday  last,  I 
stated  to  you  the  great  extent  and  vast  fm- 
pertance  of  snrgcry  in  reference  to  suffering 
humanity  and  science.  I  also  gave  you  a 
ahoM.  histerical  sketch  of  this  museum,  and 
ite  highly-gifted  founder,  tlie  late  Mr.  Richard 
Smith.  I  adverted  to  the  late  regulations  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,-  by  which  this 
hospital  now  ranks  with  the  first  in  the  king- 
dom; and  that  surgical  lectures  on  our  pro- 
posed plan  were  acknewlcdged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  that  body«-«^vantages  of  great  im- 
portance and  convenience  in  a  professional 
and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  both  (e  the 
pupils  and  parents  of  this  dty. 

I  likewise  mentioned  many  other  advan- 
tages we  possess  for  IHustradng  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  ef  surgery,  in  reference  te 
book%  plates,  models,  ftc,  and  in  particular 
to.  this  large  hospital,  which  may  be  truly 
termed  a  living  museum  of  disease,  worth 
nsere  than  all  the  morbid  preparations  that 
ever  were  collected;  for  the  information  to 
be  derived,  even  from  the  best  prepamtions^ 
is  of  a  very  limited  nature;  It  is  true  they 
deaaonstrate  the  exact  condition  ef  parts  at  a 
certain  period  of  time,  but  without  unfoldinf 
the  successive  steps  previously  ncoessary  to 
sudi  condition.  I  afterwards  proceeded  to 
ebaefve  upon  dke  high  vidne  of  dissections 
and  anatomical  knowledge;  that  they  were 
the  great  study  and  basts  ef  our  profession ; 
that  witheul  anatomy  the  surgeon  could  not 
safely  move  one  step,  more  particularly  in 
operative  surgery ;  and  that  I  trusted  a  con- 
aciousHeH  of  this  required  knowledge  would 
never  leave  the  mind  of  the  student.  I  else 
Boaa  canAkiy  and  stttng^y-  gave  yen  nti^ 
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opinion  with  respect  to  the  best  mode  of 
studying  it,  namely^  under  the  denomination 
of  what  is  termed  surgical  or  relative  anatomy* 
I  pointed  out  to  you  the  importance  of  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  great  and  striking  differ- 
ence you  ought  to  make  in  your  demonstra- 
tions on  the  dead  body — ^between  the  healthy 
and  diseased  state  of  parts.  I  illustrated  the 
whole  of  this  subject  by  observing,  that  the 
surgeon's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctions in  his  varied  operations  on  the  living 
subject;  that  in  some  instances  we  operate 
upon  sound  and  healthy  parts,  as  in  tying  of 
arteries  in  aneurism,  and  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  and  in  other  operations  upon  con- 
fused and  diseased  parts,  as  in  hernia  and 
other  diseases.  I  closed  this  department  of 
our  subject  by  recommending  an  improved 
mode  of  medical  education,  namely,  that  if 
anatomy  did  not  precede,  it  at  least  ought  to 
accompany  your  study  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery, and  Uiat  in  these  lectures  I  should 
assume  that  you  had  already  made  some 
elementary  progress  in  your  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  In  quitting  this  suferject,  I  forcibly 
.urged  both  upon  your  notice  and  that  of 
your  parents,  not  to  omit  the  very  great  and 
decided  advantages  of  learning  anntomy  here. 
I  purposely  avoided  suggesUng  to  you  the 
best  elementary  books  for  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy, considering  it  most  proper  to  leave  any 
advice  of  that  nature  to  the  discretion  of  your 
teachers  on  this  subject 

In  my  observations  on  physiology,  which 
U  now  taught  as  inseparable  from  anatomy,  I 
guarded  you  against  indulging  too  much  in 
speculation ;  or  suffering  your  young  minds 
to  be  captivated  by  ingenious,  pfatusible,  and 
aeductive  theories.  I  concluded  the  lecture 
in  mentioning  that  the  proper  object  of  pa- 
thology is,  the  knowledge  of  the  alterations 
induced  by  disease  in  the  organs  and  textures 
of  which  the  system  is  composed,  by  which 
we  arrive  at  the  diagnosia  and  treatment. 
.  This  study  is  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  consequently  I  urged  the  necessity 
of  your  attending  to  pat  mortem  examina- 
tions, as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  true 
and  satisfactory  information  in  this  depart- 
ment I  neglected  to  add,  that  pathological 
anatomy  has  been  very  slow  in  its  progress 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  many  obstacles 
thrown  in  our  way  by  the  varied  feelings  of 
eympathy,  humanity,  and  the  pr^udices  of 
iociety  with  regard  to  the  dead.  The  basis 
of  pathology  is  founded  on  morbid  and  gene- 
ral anatomy.  The  French  have  rendered 
this  department  the  greatest  service  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  views  developed  by  their  late 
distinguished  anatomist,  Bichat. 

Having  finished  this  summary  of  our  first 
lecture,  I   deem  it  proper  to  observe  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  fore- 
most in  the  cultivation  of  modem  surgery, 
'andour,  however,  requires  the  remark  that, 
many  important  points,  the  most  distin- 
bed  men  that  Adorn  the  profcfiioa  ia 


each  country,  differ  in  their  hospital  pMtotic^. 
To  iltnstrate  this  observation  (without  in- 
tending to  go  at  this  time  into  any  discussion 
or  controversy  on  the  subject),  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that  the  modem  doctrine  of 
adhesion,  so  ably  developed  in  England,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  estimated  in  France.  An 
English  surgeon,  in  witnessing  an  amputa- 
tion in  a  French  hospital,  is  offended  with 
the  officious  zeal  with  which  the  French  sur- 
geon interposes  a  handful  of  lint  between 
the  stump  and  the  flap  which  covers  it,  with 
the  express  design  to  prevent  their  adhesion. 
It  is  difficult  at  first  to  account  for  these  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  methods.  They 
are  questions  only  to  be  decided  by  the  result 
of  trials  on  a  great  scale,  and  by  a  rigid  com- 
parison of  cases*  Dupuytren,  at  the  head  of 
the  French  surgeons,  opposing  all  the  English 
schools  on  this  subject,  from  die  time  of  John 
Hunter,  who  introduced  the  practise  as  a 
general  principle  of  English  surgery.  I  men- 
tion these  troths  thus  early  to  shew  you  that 
I  mean  to  be  impartial,  and  also  with  the 
view  of  dcstxoying  that  erroneous  bigotry, 
which,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  will  creep  in,  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  a  particular  school  or 
nation. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  give  you,  with  a  Z)e- 
fmtum  of  Surgery t  its  Principles  and  Practice. 

Surgery  has  risen  from  the  station  of  a 
manual  art  to  that  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened profession,  and  has  now  attained  the 
rank  which  it  deserves  to  hold  amongst  the 
highest  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
Surgery  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  cannot 
be,  accurately  defined.  In  the  old  and  com- 
mon acceptation  the  word  surgery  is  con- 
sidered to  include  the  treatment  of  all  inju- 
ries ;  nearly  all  external  disorders,  and  most 
of  those  intemal  ones  which  produce  changes 
recognisable  externally;  and  all  which  re- 
quire operations,  external  applications,  or  in- 
deed any  manual  interference.  But  in  the 
more  liberal  and  modern  acceptation,  surgery 
is  elevated  into  a  science,  "  which  embraces 
(in  the  language  of  Mr.  Lawrence)  not  only 
the  physical  history  of  man,  but  investigates 
the  human  organization  under  all  the  varioua 
modifications  created  by  surrounding  in* 
fluences,  whether  natural  or  accidental,  and 
draws  firom  this  source  the  rules  of  preserv- 
ing health  and  curing  disease.  The  practical 
application  of  these  mles  constitutes  the  art 
of  healing,  or  rather  of  treating  disease,  (for 
it  will  often  happen  that  all  our  art  can  only 
alleviate,  the  cure  being  beyond  our  reach,) 
while  the  number  of  facts  and  reasonings  on 
which  these  rules  are  grounded  composes 
the  science  of  medicine." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  siud  about  the 
difference  between  medicine  and  surgery,  but 
to  this  day  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
are  obscure  and  unsettled. 

The  union  of  medicine  and  surgery  remaina 
a  controverted  point  in  the  profession,  and  I 
declinei  at  least  during  the  present  course. 


jHiatory  pf  Anctet^  mui  Modern  Wines. 
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ffBtering  upon  the  niceties  of  the  question. 
Custom  has,  however,  in  hospital  practice, 
and  generally  in  populous  cities,  separated 
them  into  two  parts  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
profession. 

In  this  country  medicine  and  surgery  are 
practised  together  by  the  great  jocugority  of 
medical  men  who  compose  the  class  usually 
termed  general  practitioners;  a  class  whose 
importance  in  society  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire me  to  dwell  upon  !t  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  inform  you,  that  in  the  medical 
schools  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught  by 
separate  teachers,  and  also  that  there  is  an 
established  College  of  Physicians,  «nd  a  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  to  whom  students  must  sp- 
ply  for  their  diploma,  previously  to  taking 
their  destinations  in  the  profession.  In  this 
hospital  we  find  not  the  least  inconvenience  or 
confusion  occasioned  by  keeping  these  two 
departments  separate ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
division  of  labour  sffbrds  ^ncilities  in  practice, 
conducive  to  the  good  management  of  the 
whole.  On  any  very  extraordinary  or  inte- 
resting case  occurring  the  two  branches  con- 
sult together,  and  this  practice  seems  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties ;  and  I  believe  the  same 
conduct  is  pursued  at  most  other  hospitals  in 
the  kingdom.  On  this  tiresome  subject  you 
will  hear  a  great  deal  said  by  the  principal 
teachers  in  London.  Mr.  Abemethy,  to  whom 
-our  profession  is  so  much  indebted,  states  his 
x>pinion  that  surgery  and  medicine  are  essen- 
tially what  the  French  republic  was  declared 
to  be,  "  one  and  indivisible." 

Although  the  science  of  physic  and  surgery 
cannot  properly  be.  separated,  yet,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  practice,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
jdeny  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  which 
.society  derives  from  the  subdivision  of  labour 
in  the  medical  profession.  The  effects  of  this 
Bttbdiinsion  in  improving  individual  skill  in 
the  medical,  as  well  as  other  professions, 
wherever  the  state  of  society  is  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  it,  is  too  obvious  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  any  dispute.  But  the  sum  of  what  I  wish 
to  contend  for,  is,  that  those  who  are  destined 
for  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession,  by 
whatever  name  denominated,  whether  physi- 
sician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  should  all  re- 
ceive the  same  elementary  education  ;  as  the 
theory  and  principles  of  practice  are  the  same 
-and  indivisible,  since  they  truly  constitute 
one  and  the  same  science.  It  is  this  only 
which  can  ensure  their  mutual  co-operation, 
and  enable  them  to  discharge,  with  full  utility 
to  the  public,  the  duties  of  any  particular 
branch  of  medical  practice  to  which  they  may 
be  afterwards  induced  to  devote  their  exclu- 
-ffive  itttentlon.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
..only  rational  reform  that  the  present  state  of 
medical  education  admits  of,  the  only  proper 
barrier  that  can  ever  be  raised  between  the 
medical  proftssion  and  the  practice  of  dan- 
gerous quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders. 

To  convhiee  you,  gentlem^B>  that  my  mind 
is  not  fittctusthig  on  tbtB  tubject,  1  mean  to 


teach  you  medical  surgery ,  because  I  considei: 
it  contrary  to  nature,  and  highly  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  science,  to  separate  medi- 
cine from  surgery.  I  therefore  recommend, 
most  earnestly,  your  studying  medicine  ge- 
nerally, if  you  aspire  to  success  in  practice. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  however, 
allow  me  to  persuade  you  not  to  enter  into 
any  angry  contentions  on  this  long  agitated 
subject,  or  those  unhappy  jealousies  which 
have  so  long  disgraced  our  profession.  B^ 
assured  that  to  the  great  body  of  physicians 
in  this  country  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  medical  literature,  and  with 
them  remains  a  storehouse  of  learning.  And 
mark  me,  that  when  you  go  young  into  prac- 
tice, however  talented  you  may  be,  you  will 
j6nd  the  protecting  influence  of  their  character 
a  firm  shield  for  you  against  the  shafts  of 
prejudice,  calumny,  and  caprice. 

(To  be  eontinued,) 


TBS  HISTOST  OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  WINES. 


Ik  the  year  1824  Dr.  Henderson 
published  a  lai^e  quarto,  entitled  as 
above,  in  which  he  treated  the  subject 
much  better  than  any  other  British 
writer.  As  his  classic  and  laborious 
work  is  inaccessible  to  our  junior 
friends,  we  have  been  induced  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  copying  a  graphic 
article  on  the  subject  from  the  last 
number  of  a  periodical  of  great  merit 
and  utility  —  Chambers'  Edinburgh 
Journal,  The  able  editor  of  that 
work  has  compiled  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
wines,  which  is  amusing,  instructive, 
and  useful  to  every  class  of  readers. 
It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  grape  in  all  countries 
in  which  it  has  been  cultivated.  A 
dietetic  and  a  medicinal  agent  of  such 
power  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  medicinal  practitioner.  As  we 
nsually  place  before  him  such  a  variety 
of  solid  aliment,  we  now  offer  him  an 
agreeable  diluent* 

Wine  has  been  lauded  from  time 
immemorial  by  all  classes  of  society ; 
philosophers,  dieologians,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  physicians,  have  sung  its 
j)raises.  A  history  of  its  moral,  phy- 
sical, and  medical  effects  would  fill  a 
joodly  folio*     Without^  pret^ding 
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to  attempt  its  praises,  we  may  cite  a 
lew  opinbas  of  its  lvalue.  It  excites 
.as  to  the  performance  of  the  most 
'virtuous  and  wicked  actions — "  vina 
parant  animos  /aciuntque  caloribus 
ados/*  It  exhilarates  the  mind,  re- 
moves depressing  passions,  and  ban- 
ishes dull  care — *'  cura  fugit,  multo 
-diluiturqw  mere,"  It  elicits  truths 
' — ••  in  vino  Veritas"  It  renovates 
the  old,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
poet — *'  narraiur  et  prisci  Catonis, 
sc^  mero  caliusse  virtus"  It  is  a 
panacea  for  our  moral  and  physical 
evils,  according  to  the  following 
lines-^ 

**  Vinum  facU  fteiuias  ievUer  ^aUre, 
Paupereafacit  divites ;  claudoafacit  tret 
Mtttof  facU  loqueret  surdos  et  muiire"    •  - 

It  possesses  other  properties  ex- 
plained in  these  words — "  ampe  sine 
Baccho  friget  Venus"  Granting  tiie 
juice  of  the  grape  all  these  good 
qualities,  we  cannot  venture  to  tres- 
pass farther  in  its  eulogy  on  the 
patience  of  our  sober  and  serious 
readers,  whose  kind  indulgence  we 
expect,  as  we  seldom  deviate  from  the 
grave  truths  of  science.  They  will, 
no  doubt,  agree  with  us  in  assenting 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poet-— 

"  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.** 

tVhen  taken  in  moderation  the 
efiect  is  salutary;  when  taken  repeat- 
edly in  excess  a  permanent  irritation 
is  produced.  Those  who  abuse  it, 
are  nervous,  irritable,  hypochondrial, 
melancholic,  and  often  become  ma- 
niacal i  and  frequently  die  of  infiam- 
mation  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  of 
dropsy. 

As  a  therapeutical  agent,  it  is  lauded 
as  a  panacea  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  monarch  and  the  peasant. 
It  is  employed  during  the  convales- 
cence of  typhus  and  continued  fevers; 
of  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  the  blue 
cholera^  in  all  cases  of  debility,  unac- 
companied by  inflammation,  as  after 
severe  haemorrhages,  in  scurvy,  scro- 
fula, &c.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  all 
continued  fevers  during  excitement 
'^  the  circulation;  in  all  acute  inflam- 

tions ;  and  in  diseases  of  the.heait 
I  larg»  Uood  Tmels.    It  ia  injv- 


lious  to  all  tho9e  who  ^re  liable  to 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  any  other  organ  in  the  body. 
When  taken  in  moderation  wine  is 
nseful  to  all  persons  in  iieftlth^  more 
especially  to  those  whose  oocupatidoi 
require  much  mental  or  corporeal 
exertion. 

Red  are  more  injurious  than  whitft 
wines,  to  those  of  a  sanguineoois  tern* 
perament ;  while  the  reverse  occwt 
to  the  nervous.  The  light  Chatti* 
pagne  wines  are  most  suited  to  those 
whose  stomachs  are  sensible  and 
easily  irritated.  The  best  tcmic  wines 
are  those  of  Madeira  and  Bordeaux. 
Burgundy,  when  diluted  with  water, 
is  the  most  powerful*  agreeable,  and 
excitant  tonic. 

In  general  wine  is  most  improper 
ior  infants  and  children,  as  it  excites 
the  circulation,  which  is  already  rapid 
with  them,  and  oonsequentiy  eauses 
diseases,  The  young  of  the  lower 
animals  do  well  without  this  beverage. 
In  order  to  complete  these  ob6erviL«> 
tions  we  shall  give  the  relative  pro«' 
portions  of  alcohol  in  the  wines  which 
are  most  in  use,  according  to  Hender- 
son, Prout,  Brande,  and  Zijs,  We 
shall  omit  the  fractional  parts. 

Tokay  contains  9  per  cent,  of  aleo* 
hoi ;  Claret,  Red  Hermitage,  and  Cdte 
R6tie,  12 1  the  Rhenish  yrines^pom  6 
to  13  per  eent.,  and  from  6  to  13  of 
acid,  equal  in  strength  to  eonerete 
tartaric  acid;  Champagne,  12  per 
cent.  ;  Burgundy,  Constantia,  and 
Sauteme,  14;  Lissa,  16}  Maittisy, 
Madeira,  16,'  Malaga,  Martala,  Bu- 
cellas  and  Lisbon,  18 ;  Teneriffe, 
19 ;  Madeira  and  Port,  22 ;  Sherry, 
nearly  24  ;  and  the  Etna  or  Lyraeuae 
wines,  30. 

Having  premised  these  remarks, 
we  now  hasten  to  extract  the  article 
from  the  periodical  of  Mr«  Chamber's, 
and  place  before  our  readers  a  masa 
of  information  w6ll  worthy  of  their 
attentive  perusal.  The  follb^ving  com- 
prehensive and  claj^ic  history  of  an- 
cient  and  modern  wines  refiecte  great 
credit  upon  the  research  and  taste  pf 
the  oen^iler* 
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**  <kttAtt  fuliKlli  ergo  qvom  eern«ret  arrto 
]MMtat»  Dm  I  aoMs  MIeUt  vliii 
Oboa  dftdit  I  triBtft9  homlnam  qno  munere  fovlt 
Mlqolai^  a\mai  tolfittot  rite  ral&ata  r** 

rimierft  JVorif.  JKtMlfeMii.  Hb.  si. 

**  Drink  no  looget  water,  bat  use  a  Utde  wfna 
ibr  thy  6tomaeh*s  sake,  and  ihine  often  inflr- 
mlttM.*'^S/.  JNMTt  Fitti  Bp,  Tim,  T.  9t. 

"  No  Species  of  beverage  has  obtained  so  re- 
spectable an  aDtiquity^  and  been  of  so  much 
universal  appreciation  amonf  mankind,  as 
Wmt.  The  use  of  this  liquor  can  indeed 
be  traoed  np  lo  the  earliest  a^es  of  the  world. 
We  And,  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  Noah 
planted  a  vineyard  shortly  afler  the  deluge ; 
and  a  modern  Latin  poet^  exalting  the 
oriffin  of  wine  in  the  above  quatraine,  in* 
freniously  represeots  the  vine  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven,  to  console  mankind  for  the  miseries 
tntailed  upon  them  by  that  grand  catastrophe. 
I  hope  my  readers  will  allow  mo  to  present 
them  with  a  brief  aocooat  of  the  most  eele* 
brated  ancient  and  modem  wines,  gleaned 
(jn  their  amusement  from  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject. 

**  This  generous  liquor,  as  is  well  known,  is 
an  expremion  of  tfie  grape,  the  fruit  of  the 
viM|  a  shrub  imiigeBeous  to  Persia  and  the 
Levaatj  but  now  found  in  most  temperate 
regions.  From  Asia  the  vine  was  introduced 
Into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy.  The 
Pheseeans,  who  founded  Maneilles,  earned 
the  vino  hito  France,  in  which  country  and 
hi  Portugal  it  »  at  present  in  the  most  cx-» 
temdve  cultivation.  Tnere  are  a  great  variety 
of  vines;  and  this  circumstance,  combinefl 
with  diiferetice  of  soil,  dimale,  mode  of  pre* 
paration,  Jte.,  hai  occasioned  an  oitremo 
variety  in  the  diffSsrent  species  of  wine.  But 
•von  petween  places  immediately  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  where  a  cursory  obserrer 
WouM  hardly  remark  any  difference,  the 
ttoolitits  of  tlie  wines,  though  produced  by 
tAO  sauM  species  of  grape,  and  treated  in  the 
tame  way,  are  often  very  different  A  great 
deal  evidently  depends  on  the  aspect  of  the 
vineyard ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  ^ood  deal 
depends  on  the  peeoliacities  of  soil}  whilo 
not  a  little  also  depends  on  the  management 
of  the  vintage.  Thus,  for  a  brisk  wine,  the 
grapes  are  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly 
ripe;  for  a  dry,  as  soon  as  they  have  ac- 
quired ihtir  proper  maturity ;  and  if  a  sweet 
wine  be  desired,  the  gathering  is  postponed 
to  the  latest  period.  Dry  and  clear  weather 
is  generaliv  chosen  for  the  vintage;  but  the 
best  brisk  Champagne  is  made  from  the  grapee 
that  areeoUected  during  a  fog,  or  beforo  the 
dew  tbaA  has  settled  on  the  vines  is  dispersed. 
The  roughness  of  ^wine  depends,  iu  some 
degree,  on  the  circumstance  of  the  stalks  of 
the  grapes  being  added  or  excluded.  la  the 
petparation  of  Potl|  -I  believe,  they  are 
always  used^  but  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
more  deUcate  red  wines  of  Bourdeaux^  they 
are  generally  excluded.  With  regard  to  colour, 
this  is  derived  fr6m  the  skiii  of  tlio  gfap#; 
i»r  tlM  jQlM  of  i#d  or  bMt  frapee»  ^th  dto 


eStoeption  of  the  Tantilki  grape,  the  pulp  of 
whtdi  is  coloured,  yields  as  colourless  a  wine 
as  that  procured  from  white  grapes,  when  it  it 
fermented  without  the  hulls. 

'/  The  earliest  of  the  Greek  wines  was  the 
Maronean,  a  sweet  black  wine,  which  Homer 
describes  as  '  rich,  unadulterated,  and  fit  for 
the  gods,*  and  as  so  potent,  tliat  it  was  usual* 
ly  mixed  with  twenty  measures  of  water. 
Neariy  of  equal  antiquity  was  the  Pram* 
nian,  a  strong,  hard,  astringent,  red  wine, 
from  the  islaim  of  Icarus.  It  resembled  our 
Port  wine,  like  which  also  it  was  often  used 
medidnally,  and  on  that  account  was  some- 
times  called  pharmMitet,  The  best  Greek 
wines,  however,  and  those  in  which  they  sur* 
passed  all  other  nations,  were  the  lusdoni 
sweet  wiaes,  the  products  of  the  Ionian  and 
J^gewa  seas,  particularly  Lesbos,  Chios,  and 
Thasos.  They  were  wines  of  a  pale  amber 
colour,  with  much  odour  and  a  high  flavour. 
The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  from  Chios.  The 
lighter  wines  were  the  Mendean,  the  Argitia, 
and  the  Omphacites ;  but  the  Greeks  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  African  and  Asiatic 
wines,  several  of  which  were  in  high  repu^ 
tation.  The  Bythnian  wines  were  of  the 
choicest  quality ;  the  wiues  of  Byblos,  in 
Phoenicia,  on  the  other  hand,  vied  in  frag« 
raney  with  the  Lesbian  ;  and,  if  confidence 
is  to  oe  placed  in  the  report  of  Atherasus,  tho 
whito  wines  of  Mareotis  and  Tenia,  in 
Lower  B)gypt,  were  of  almost  unrivalled  ex« 
eellence.  The  former,1  which  was  some* 
times  called  the  Alexandrian,  from  the  neigh«i 
bonring  territory,  was  a  Hgbt,  sweetish^ 
white  wine,  with  a  delicate  perfume,  of  easy 
digestion,  and  not  apt  to  affect  the  head| 
though  the  allusion  or  Horace,  to  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  Cleopatra,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  it  had  not  always  preserved  its 
innocuouft  onality.  The  wine  of  Merdo, 
however,  wnich  was  produced  at  the  feast 
given  to  Csssar  by  that  voluptuous  female, 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  still  higher  es- 
timation. 

**  The  wines  of  ancient  Hal^  were  mon  ee« 
lebrated  than  those  of  Greece*  The  choicest 
of  the  Roman  wines  were  the  Massie  and  Fa* 
lernian, besides  which,  there  were  many  wines 
of  an  infenor  quality,  but  in  all  of  wfiich  the 
Roman  citizens  in  the  upper  ranks  indulged 
with  great  freedom  at  their  expeosivo  publio 
and  private  feasts.  No  wine  has  ever  ac- 
quired such  extensive  celebrity  as  the  Faler* 
nian,  or  more  truly  merited  tfie  name  of « im* 
mortal,*  which  classic  writers  have  conferred 
npon  it.  A 11  writers  agree  in  describing  the 
Palomian.wine  as  very  strong  and  durable, 
and  so  rough  in  its  recent  state,  that  it  could 
not  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  but  required  to 
be  kept  a  great  number  of  years  before  It 
was  soflMently  meilow.  Horace  terms  it 
a  'fiery'  wine,  and  calls  for  water  from  the 
springto  moderate  its  strength.  FromGalen*s 
account,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  best  con- 
AltienfrsttUiolMilito  thO twentieth  year; 
iad  aft^mdi  ii  wi$  apt  «»  oootraet  an 
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Unpleasant  bitterness^  especially  if  not 
preserved  in  ^lass  bottles.  Horace,  who 
was  a  lover  of  old  wine  proposes,  in  a  well 
known  ode,  to  broach  an  amphora,  or  jar, 
which  was  coeval  with  himself,  and  which, 
therefore,  was  probably  not  less  than  thirty- 
six  years  old.  It  will  be  remembered,  by 
some  of  my  readers,  that  on  one  occasion 
Cicero  havme  supped  with  Damasippus,  he 
had  some  indifferent  wine  presented  to  him, 
which  he  was  pressed  to  drink,  as  being  Fa- 
lernian,  forty  years  old ;  and  that,  on  tasting 
it,  he  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  bore  its  age 
uncommonly  well !  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  written  a  history  of 
wines,  that  Xeres  and  Madeira  wine  may  be 
fixeSi  upon  as  the  two  to  which  the  Falemiaa 
offers  the  most  distinct  features  of  resem- 
blance. Both  are  straw-coloured  wines, 
assuming  a  deeper  tint  from  age,  or  from 
particular  circumstances  in  the  quality  or 
management  of  the  vintage.  Both  of  them 
present  the  several  varieties  of  dry,  sweet, 
and  light-  Both  of  them  are  exceedingly 
strong  and  durable  wines ;  being,  when  new, 
very  Tough,  harsh,  and  fiery,  and  requiring 
to  be  kept  about  the  same  length  of  time  as 
the  Falerniau  before  they  attain  a  due  degree 
of  mellowness.  This  celebrated  Roman  wine 
was  the  produce  of  the  Campagna  Felice, 
which  possesses  a  soil  analagous  to  that  of 
the  island  of  Madeira.  In  preparing  their 
wines,  the  ancients  often  inspissated  them 
till  they  became  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
or  even  thicker.  These  were  diluted  with 
water  previously  to  their  being  drunk ;  and 
indeed  the  habit  of  mixing  wine  with  water 
seems  to  hive  prevailed  much  more  in  anti- 
quity than  in  modern  times. 

'*  The  best  wines  of  France  are  those  pro* 
dueed  in  Ofaampagne,  Burgundy,  Dauphiny, 
and  the  Bordelais ;  Languedoc  and  KonsiU 
Ion  also  produce  wines  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  they  are  reckoned  inferior.  The 
wines  of  Champagne  are  commonly  divided, 
following  a  distinction  oocutring  as  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  into  River  wines — Fins 
de  la  Hiviere  de  Mame,  which  are  for  Ihe 
most  part  white;  and  Mountain  wines— 
Vint  dela  Mmiagne  de  Reinu,  which  are  red. 
The  former  are  mostly  brisk  or  sparkling 
wines,  and  distinguished  by  their  delicate 
flavour  and  aroma.  But  the  briskest  wines 
are  not  always  the  best ;  and  unless  they  are 
Tery  strong,  much  of  the  alcohol  is  carried 
off  wiUi  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  occa- 
sions the  froth.  Hence  the  slightly  frothing 
wines— -crenMifw  or  demi'tnoutseuXf  are  pre- 
ferred by  persons  of  haut  gout,  Silkry, 
which  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  vine- 
yards which  yield  it,  holds  the  first  rank  ai&ng 
the  white  wines  of  Champagne.  It  waus 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  peculiar  care  be- 
stowed on  the  manufacture  of  it  by  the  Mar6- 
chale  d'Estrees,  and  was  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Fin  de  la  Marchalee  j  and  has 
always  been  much  in  request  in  England; 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  River  wines,  strictly 
sooUled,  ifthiitof  Ay.  Of  the  Reims  noim- 


tain  wines,  those  of  Verxy,  Veneiiay,Mailly, 
Bouzy,  and  St.  Basle,  are  most  esteems). 
But  the  Clos  St.  Thierry  furnishes  the  only 
red  wine  that  can  be  said  to  unite  the  rich 
colour  and  aroma  of  Burgundy  with  the 
delicate  lightness  of  Champagne. 

••  The  dioicest  of  the  Burgundy  wines — ^for 
which  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  deservedly 
merit  their  ancient  designation  of  ''  ftrinees 
des  bans  vins" — ^is  that  of  Romante-Conti,  a 
wine  scarcely  known  in  England,,  and  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities  only ;  the  vineyard 
being  not  more  than  six  and  a  half  English 
acres  in  extent.    Chambertin,  another  Bur* 

fundy  wine,  almost  rivals  Roman6c-Conti. 
t  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XIV.,  «nd 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  vine- 
yard of  that  name,  rituated  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Dijon,  and  furnishing  each  year 
from  180  to  160  puncheons,  from  an  extent 
of  about  65  acres.  Chambertin  wine  is  of  a 
full  body  and  colour.  The  next  was  that  of 
the  Clos-Vongeot,  when  that  small  domain 
was  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  it  is 
DOW  considered  as  the  third  or  fourth  growth, 
and  is  surpassed  by  those  of  Romans  de  St. 
Vivant,  Musifny,  Clos  de  Premeau,  and 
some  others.  Under  the  name  Macon,  which 
is  the  red  Burgundy  best  known  in  England, 
are  comprehended  not  only  the  growths  of  the 
Mkconais,  but  also  the  chief  wines  of  the 
Beaujoiais,  forming  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Rhone.  These  wines  are  all  red ;  but  the 
white  wines  of  Burgundy,  although  less 
known  Aan  the  red,  maintain  the  nighest 
rank  among  the  French  white  wines.  The 
b^t  is  the  Mont  Rachet  wine,  famous  for  its 
high  perfume  and  agreeable  nutty  flavour  ; 
but  there  are  three  varietieii  of  it,  om^,  cAe- 
valier,  and  batard  Mont  Racket,  the  last  of 
which  sells,  or  used  to  sell,  for  only  one 
third  of  the  price  of  the  first. 

"  The  winesof  Dauphiny  are  among  the  most 
ancient  in  France ;  but  the  celebrity*  of  some 
of  them,  the  Condrieux,  the  Hermitage,  and 
the  Cote  Rotie,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
Hermitage,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruins  of  a  hermitage  on  the  rock  on  which 
the  vineyaid  is  situated  is  both  red  and  white  ; 
the  former  being  the  production  of  the  nrot, 
and  the  latter  that  of  the  marsanne  and  roti- 
tamte  grapes.  The  Cote  Rotie  resembles  the 
Hermitage  in  flavour  and  perfume ;  and  the 
department  of  Vaudure  furnishes  a  few 
growth  analagous  to  both,  but  inferior  in 
quality.  Dauphiny  yields  also  a  luscious 
wine,  resembling  the  oest  Constantia.  It  is 
made  from  the  richest  grapes,  which  are 
hung  up  or  spread  upon  straw  for  six  or 
•eight  weeks,  or  until  they  become  half-dried, 
from  which  circumstance  the  liouor  obtained 
from  them  is  named  "  Straw  Wine,"  or  Fim 
de  PaiUe, 

*'  The  wines  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 

Rousillon,  are  superior  only  in  the  class  of 

sweet  wines.   The  wines  of  Tavel,  Cbuzclan, 

.  St  Geniez,  Lirac,  and  St.  Laurence,  are  the 

best  of  the  red  wines  of  Languedoc.    They 

-  have  a  bngllt  rose  tint.   The  red  nf  mes  of 
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Rousillon  are  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
that  Prance  produces ;  the  choicest  are  those 
of  Bagnols,  Cosperou^  and  CoUioure.  The 
wines  of  Provence  are  of  very  ordinary 
quality.  Among^  the  dr?  while  wines  of 
Uiese  districts  are  the  Ftivesaltes  and  the 
Frontignac.  Tlie  wines  of  Gascony  and 
Guienne  are  better  known  by  name  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other  of  those  of  the  French 
vineyards;  the  names  Lafitte,  Grave,  Chi- 
teau,  Margaux,  Sauteme,  and  Barsac^  being 
familiar  to  most  ears  on  this  side  of  the 
channel ;  yet  these  wines  are  understood  to 
be  seldom  seen  on  the  table  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  various  processes  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux, 
in  adapting  them  for  the  English  market. 
Thus  we  drink  tn  artificial  wine  called  Claret, 
which  Is  made  up  bj  adding  to  each  hogs- 
head of  Bordeaux  wme  three  or  four  gallons 
of  Alictnt,  or  Benicarlo,  half  a  gallon  of 
Stum  wine,  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  Hermitage,  This  mixture  undergoes  a 
slight  fermentation;  and  when  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  fretted  in,  it  is  exported  under  the 
name  of  Claret 

*'  The  wines  of  Spain  are  distinguished  bj 
high  flavour,  aroma,  strength,  and  durabi- 
lity ;  but  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
fermentation,  the  red  wines  in  particular  are 
dull  and  heavy  on  the  palate ;  and,  except  in 
dry  white  wines,  none  of  the  Spanish  wines 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  more  delicate 

S'owths  of  France.  The  most  perfect  are 
e  produce  of  Xeres,  from  which  our  Sherry 
takes  its  name.  The  Spanish  wines,  when 
not  exported,  are  stored  in  skins  smeared  with 
pitch,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable taste,  called  the  oler  de  bota,  and 
renders  them  more  liable  to  become  muddv. 
The  principal  vineyards  at  Xeres  are  in  tne 
hands  of  British  and  French  settlers ;  and  to 
these  the  great  improvement,  of  late  vears, 
in  the  manufacture  of  Sherrv  is  attributed. 
In  making  this  wine,  red  and  white  grapes 
are  used  indiscriminately,  and  dried  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  before  they  are  pressed .  The  fer- 
mentation is  allowed  to  be  continued  from 
October  till  the  middle  of  December,  before 
it  is  racked  from  the  lees;  and  that  intended 
for  exportation  receives  a  certain  proportion 
of  brandy,  which  seldom  exceeds  Jthree  or 
four  gallons  to  the  butt.  The  nutty  flavour, 
so  highly  prized  in  this  country,  is  produced 
by  infusing  bitter  almonds  in  the  wine.  Good 
Sherry  is  of  a  deep  amber  colour,  and  has  a 
fine  aromatic  odour ;  its  taste  is  warm,  with 
some  degree  of  agreeable  bitterness.  When 
new,  it  tastes  harsh  and  fiery  ;  it  is  mellowed 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  four  or  five  years 
or  longer  in  the  wood ;  but  it  does  not  attain 
to  its  full  flavour  and  perfection  until  it  is  * 
kept  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  a  very 
strong  wine,  containing  about  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol.  Perhaps  no  wine  is  so  much 
adulteralee  as  Sherry.  Its  consumption  is  very 
large,  amounting  to  above  9,000,000  of  Im- 
perial gallons. 
"  In  Portngalj  the  principal  wine  district 


is  the  province  of  Upper  Donro,  in  which 
Port  wine  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and 
shipped  at  Oporto,  whence  its  name.  Be-^ 
sides  the  Douro,  other  districts  in  Portugal 
supply  wine.  The  growths  of  Alenquer, 
Torres  Vedras,  Lamego,  and  Moncaon,  fur- 
nish wines  resembling  the  second  growths  of 
the  Boidelais.  The  Colares  Port,  which  is 
grown  near  Cintra,  is  the  only  one  which  haa 
found  its  way  to  this  country.  Bucellas,  Se- 
tuval,  and  Carcavellos,  are  the  best  of  the 
Portuguese  white  wines.  To  return  to  Port. 
When  this  respectable  and  substantial  liquor 
arrives  in  this  country,  it  is  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  inky  colour,  has  a  full  rough  body, 
with  an  astringent  bitter  sweet  taste,  a2id  a 
strong  flavour  or  odour  of  brandy*  After  it 
has  remained  some  years  longer  in  the  wood, 
the  sweetness,  roughness,  and  astringency 
of  the  flavour,  abate  ;  but  it  is  only  after  it 
has  been  kept  ten  or  twelve  years  in  bottle, 
that  the  odour  of  the  brandy  is  completely 
subdued,  and  the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine 
developed.  When  kept  to  too  great  an  age 
It  becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its  peculiar  fla« 
vour.  During  the  process  of  melioration,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  extractive  and  co- 
louring matter  is  [precipitated  on  the  sides  [of 
the  vesseb  in  the  form  of  crust.  In  some 
wines  this  change  occurs  much  earlier 
than  in  others.  A  large  quantity  of 
brandy  is  always  mixed  with  the  wine 
shipped  from  Oporto  to  England.  Ge- 
nuine unmixed  Wrt  wine  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  this  country.  We  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  compounded  article, 
that  were  it  possible  to  procure  it  unmixed 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  at  all  suited 
to  our  taste.  According  to  Mr.  Brando's 
analysis.  Port  wine,  as  used  in  England,  con- 
tains about  23  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  conse- 
ouently,  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  every  glass- 
iul  is  pure  spirit.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  this  proportion  of  spirit  is  not 
injurioos,  as  the  other  matter  in  the  wine 
neutralizes  its  effects.  In  purchasing  good 
Port,  as  in  other  liquors,  a  very  great  deal 
depends  on  the  respMtability  of  character  of 
the  merchant.  The  quality  is  understood  to 
be  injured  previous  to  its  shipment,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  monopoly  long  enjoyed  by  an 
asBOciation,  called  the  Oporto  Wine  ^Com- 
pany, under  the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese 
government.  The  qoantitv  of  Port  shipped 
annually  from  Oporto  lo  Britain  amounts  to 
above  20,000  pipes,  or  above  2,S00,0O0 
imperial  gallons,  being  about  the  same  quan- 
tity that  is  used  of  Sherry. 

"  The  wines  of  Italy  and  Greece  are  but  little 
imported  into  England.  They  are,  without 
H  single  exception,  in  all  respects  very  inferior 
to  those  of  France.  The  natives  of  Italy  be- 
stow no  care  open  the  culture  of  the  vine : 
and  their  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  want  of 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  wine,  are  said  to 
be  almost  incredible.  In  some  districts  the 
art  is,  no  doubt,  better  understood  than  in 
others,  but  had  the  Faleniian,  Cecuban,  and 
Other  foBiQiu  •Dcjent  wines,,  not  been  in« 
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tonparably  better  th*n  (he  bent  of  these  thai 
are  now  produced,  they  never  would  have 
elioited  the  glowing  pane<ryrics  of  Horace. 

**  Madeira  wines,  the  produce  of  the  island 
of  that  name,  have  lon^  been  in  extensive 
u!te  in  thi&  country.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  flavour  and  other  qualities  of 
the  wines  of  Madeira.  The  best  are  produced 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Though  na- 
turally strong,  they  receive  an  addition  of 
brandy  when  racked  from  the  vessels  in  which 
they  have  been  fermented,  and  another  per* 
tion  is  thrown  in  previously  to  their  exporta- 
tion. This  is  said  to  be  required  to  austain 
the  wine  in  high  temperature,  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  its  passage  to  and  from  India 
and  China,  to  which  large  quantities  of  it  are 
sent ;  it  being  found  that  it  is  mellowed,  and 
hs  flavour  materially  improved ,  by  the  voyage. 
Madeira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long 
period.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  pronoonced 
in  condition  until  they  have  been  kept  ten 
years  in  the  wood,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
mellow  nearly  twice  that  time  in  bottle ;  and 
even  then  they  will  hardly  have  reached  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are  iuscepti# 
ble.  The  Madeira  wines  unite  great  strength 
and  richness  of  flavour  with  an  exceedingly 
fragrant  and  diffhsible  aroma;  they  have 
latterly  fallen  into  disrepute  in  England.  The 
growth  of  the  island  is  very  limited,  not  ex- 
ceeding 90,000  pipes,  of  which  a  conlider- 
able  quantity  goes  to  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  rience,  every  sort  of.  deception 
was  practised  with  respect  to  it,  and  largo 

?[uantitie8  of  spurious  trasli  were  disposed  of 
or  the  genuine  vintage  of  the  island.  This 
naturally  brought  the  wine  into  discredit;  so 
that  Sherry  has  for  several  years  been  tbi 
fashionable  white  wine.  Malmsey,  a  very 
rich  luscious  species  of  the  Madeira,  is  made 
from  grapes  grown  on  the  rocky  grounds  ex* 
posed  TD  the  full  iniliience  of  the  'sun*9  rayt, 
und  allowed  to  remain  inlho  vine  tillthej  are 

«'  Teneriffe  wine,  the  produoe  of  the  island 
of  TeneriffSj  is  used  to  a  moderate  exteiit 
in  Engtand.  It  resemblea  Madeira,  and  it 
not  unfrequenilv  substituted  in  its  place;  bnt 
it  wanta  tho  foU  body  and  ricb  flavonr  of  (h^ 
best  growths  of  Macmra. 

"  The  winea  of  Germany  imported  into 

England    are  principally  pvodooed  on  the 

banka  of  the  lUiine  and  the  Moselle.    The 

Rhine  w'mds  iconstilute  a  distinct  order  of 

themselves.    They  are  drier  than  tho  French 

white  winea,  and  arechanaeterised  by  a  deli* 

cate  flavour  and  aroma,  quite  pouiliar,  and 

which  would  be   reckoned  t&ume»a  by  the 

tininitiated'  The  vineyards  of  Johannisberg, 

Steinberg,  and  Grafenberg,  yield  the  choicest 

yintagea  on  Uio  banks  of  iiie  Rliine.    The 

Hock,  or  Hochemier,  is  a  Mayn  wine.  In  the 

Austrian  states  the  wines  are  almost  all  of 

■\n  inferior  quality,  being  sharp  and  often 

itirely  acid.    Tokay  is  a  Hungarian  wine, 

d  ia  merely  the  juice  wbioh  exndes  from 

>  half.drie4gf  ftpM  by  tho  pnsiiare  of  theif 

rnwtight.    U  ii  lueioos,  'tad  U  tiM  hum 


timo  poawaany  high  d^grto  of  ift¥««r  ««d 

aroma. 

<*  Of  tho  remainlnf  «ril*s.kqMvl0ii^|pt«^ 
England,  those  of  the  Capo  of  Grood^  Ho|io 
form  the  largest  proportion ;  the  quantity  an* 
niially  entered  for  home  consumption  being 
about  640,000  imperial  gallons.  The  famoua 
Conslantia  wine  is  the  produce  of  two  conti- 
guous farms  of  that  name«  at  the  base  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  from  Cape  Town.  Gape  wines  are  all 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in  Eu- 
rope ;  aome  aro  indeed  execrable,  but  bein^ 
admitted  at  half  the  duty  of  other  wines,  they 
are  largely  imported  as  a  menstruum  for 
adulleratuig  and  degrading  Sherry,  to  which 
they  bear  a  resemblance.  In  oeokery.  Cape 
wines,  from  their  cheapness,  are  also  some* 
times  used  instead  of  Sherry. 

"  The  total  amount  of  winei  of  every  de* 
Icription  used  annually  in  the  United  King* 
dom,  is  about  7,000,000  of  imperial  gallona. 
from  which  the  government  derives  a  duty  0r 
about  I,600,000i. 

f  In  former  times  the  chief  and  most  fash* 
ionable  wines  drunk  in  '  Merry  England' 
aeems'to  have  been  Canary,  a  ^a  atoup* 
of  which  cheering  liqoor  miMgles  in  all  our  de* 
scriptions  of  the  '  olden  time.'  Canary  wine* 
the  produce  of  the  Canary  lalands,  is  now  lit* 
tie  heard  of,  being  almost  as  obsolete  as  sack. 
With  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  wine,  whieh 
has  been  immortalised  by  Shakspeare,  little  ia 
satisflwtorily  known.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  wines  called  Sacks  were  imported 
from  Spain,  and  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  teCf  signifying  dry.  We  are  informed 
by  Venner,  that  *  Sacke  is  completely  hot  in 
the  third  degree,  and  of  thin  parts,  and  there* 
fore  it  doth  vehemently  and  quickly  heat  the 
body.*  This  description  accords  with  the 
epithet  'sprightly/  usually  bestowed  on  it 
by  the  old  writers,  some  of  whom  extol  it  as 
'the  elixir  of  wines.'  Falstaff  complained 
that  there  was  lime  In  his  Sack,  which  haa 
been  thought  to  allude  merely  to  the  adulte- 
ration of  Sack  by  the  vintners;  but,  in  fact,  U 
throws  much  light  on  Its  genuine  qualitiea, 
and  proves  it  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
wines  still  manufactured  In  Spain  and  other 
countries,  from  the  ripest  grapes,  which  re- 
ceive a  sprinkling  of  gypsum,  or  burnt  llme» 
before  they  are  pressed  and  introduced  into 
the  vat.  Of  Sacks  there  were  different  spe- 
cies, as  Canary- sack,  Palm- sack,  and  Malaga* 
sack,  &c.  Sacks  of  all  kinds  are  now  among 
the  liquors  which  have  been  \  and,  alas,  *  w^ 
ne'er  shall  look  upon  their  like  again. 

[When  we  consider  the  incessant  appeals 
made  to  medical  practitioners  as  to  the  pre- 
ference given  to  wines  in  health  and  diseasei 
we  cannot  help  thinking  tha^  in  inserting  the 
above  we  have  done  our  junior,  friepas  » 
•ervice.— Eds.]  , 
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CuMpmiojt.  By  Edwarb  WiLLiAK 
Tdbon,  F.L.S. 

(Cmlinutd  fram  page  *S9.) 

Wk  retume  our  extracts   from  thU 
vell-eucuted  production  with  grettt 


pleaiuTc,  aa  we  coBCeiTe  tiat  by 
extracts  alone  ihall  we  be  able  to 
prove  its  gt«at  utility  to  atudeotk,  it 
being  completely   incajiahle  of  ftnft- 

The  diagram  sbowj  ■  tectian  of  the  !>odf, 
and  the  peritoneum  may  be  itaced  from  anf 
point  round  tbe  viueia,  back  igaiD  to  the 


1.  1.  A  leciionof  the  ipiDalcalumn. 

2.  3.  A  lectian  of  the  paritMi  ol  lb* 
domcn, 

3.  A  ■tctidn  of  the  diaphragm. 
t.  The  Becrion  of  the  tiver. 

5.  Section  oflhe  stomach. 
S.   SMIIonof  the  colon. 


IB.  The  luMT  cw nlura  af  tk>  tMnud)' 
Htrt  the  two  teytn  divid*  1 

19.  The  one  layer  paising  on  the  uteriDT 
part  of  the  itamach ; 

SO.  The  other  layer  oa  the  posterior  part 
«f the  (lomuh  i  >o  Ibil  cha  two  layen  anitiace 


'.  Seciioi 


if  the  iti 


that  VI 


8.  Seclton  of  the  pancreu. 

9.  Section  of  the  kidney. 

10.  The  rectum. 

11.  Scclian  of  the  bladder. 

13.  Section  of  the  pubii. 

IS;  The  peritoneum,  lining  the  upper  part 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  traced  from 
the  umblUcus, 

14.  Pauing  upon  the  under  or  concave  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  from  thence  to 

13.  The  convei  surface  of  the  liver,  (form- 
ing the  suspensory,  the  tno  lateral,  and  coro- 
nary ligamenti,  which  are  not  ihown);  IVom 
the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  it  passes  to 

m.  The  concave  surface  ;  from  thence  it 
descend!,  fbrming 

17.  Thelesieromentuni,OTh7pogutrieiim 
of  Wlnslow,  which  conriiM  •(  iw«  Ujera, 
wbieh  ptH  CO 


SI.   Th*  gmtcr  i 


9,  when  the  t\ 


SI.  TheydeKendtaformtheaateTiarpart 
of  the  omentum  magnum.     AI 

S3.  The  two  layer*  we  reflected  upon  thwtr 
•eltea,  aompieilng  the  fonntiionof  Iha  oimii> 

H.  The  two  layen  meet  the  truurtna 
areh  of  the  colon,  where  they  again  divlda: 

55.  PauiRgRboTe,  oranterlot  to  (In  eolao, 
and  (he  o(her  at 

56.  Behind,  or  below  the  colon  ;  the  two 
layers  again  meet  a( 

ST.  To  form  the  mesocolon,  TOnnBcdngthe 
colon  to  the  spine,  vih en  one  lay vr  passes  up 
(o  cover  the  anterior  pari  of  the  paacttai  and 
apleen,  tfa«  other  layer  passes  at 
.  %t.  T(ifotnitlieaniailarpanaf.tbemetM» 
lery,  which  paiae*  at 
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29.  Over  the  intestinef,  then  is  reflected  at 

30.  To  form  the  posterior  part  of  the  me^ 
eentery,  the  mesentery  serving  to  contain  the 
vessels  and  support  the  intestines.  The  peri* 
toneum  then,  at 

31.  Is  reflected  over  the  kidney^  then  de- 
scends at 

32.  Forming  the  mesdrectum,  connecting 
that  intestine  to  the  sacrum,  at 

33.  Forms  a  cul  de  sac  between  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  at 

34.  Is  reflected  over  the  posterior  and  su- 
perior part  of  the  bladder. 

35.  Ascends  at  the  inner  part  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen  to  the  umbilicus,  to  the 
point  where  it  was  first  begun  to  be  tracedj 
forming  an  anterior  and  posterior  shut  sac. 

•  •  •.  The  anterior  shut  sac,  the  seat  of 

ascites. 

f  f  f .  The  posterior  shut  sac. 

This  diagram  points  out^  that  when  the  ab- 
domen is  opened,  that  at 

36.  The  anterior  part  of  the  stomach,  one 
layer  of  the  peritoneum  covers  it;  at 

37.  The  posterior  part  of  the  stomach,  three 
layers  are  situated  ;  two  layers  of  the  meso- 
colon, and  one  layer  at  the  back  of  the  sto* 
mach. 

38.  Three  layers,  situated  «t  the  anterior 
part  of  the  colon. 

39.  One  layer,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
colon. 

40.  Four  layers,  forming  the  omentum 
magnum ;  which  is  divided  into  the  omentum 
colicum,  that  part  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen  attached  alone  to  the  colon,  and 
Into  the  omentum  gastro- colicum,  that  part 
attached  to  the  stomach,  and  colon. 

In  the  female,  two  cul  de  saca  are  formed, 
one  at 

41.  Between  the  rectnm  and  uterus,  and 
one  at 

42.  Between  the  uterus  and  bladder. 

The  peritoneum,  named  from  its  being 
stretched  or  spread  around  the  intestines,  is  a 
firm  but  simple  membrane,  by  which  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  surrounded,  and  partly 
supported.  Its  external  surface  is  rough  and 
cellular,  and  closely  connected  with  the  parts 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  internal  surface  is 
remarkably  smooth,  and  lubricated  by  a  li- 
quor which  is  exhaled  from  its  own  vessels. 
It  is  very  elastic,  and  admits  of  great  exten- 
sion, as  happens  in  gestation,  corpulency,  as- 
cites, and  hernia ;  but,  upon  the  causes  of  ex- 
tension being  removed,  it  returns  to  its  former 
dimensions.  It  lines  the  diaphragm,  and 
passes  downwards,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  It  also  lines  andcovers  the 
mtained  parts  o/the  pelvis,  from  which  it  i< 


reflected  in  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen, 
lining  the  muscles  there,  and^  by  its  redupli- 
cations, covers  the  intestines  and  great  blood* 
vessels  of  that  cavity.  However,  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  may  be  said  to  lie  on  the  out- 
side of  the  peritoneum.  In  its  passage  from 
one  intestine  to  another,  it  forms  doublings, 
which  serve  as  ligaments  to  fix  them  to  each 
other,  and  likewbe  to  the  body.  It  forms  a 
large  sac,  the  posterior  part  of  which  adhere* 
firmly  to  the  difi^erent  viscera,  and  the  ante- 
rior to  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  part  lining 
the  abdomen  being  merely  in  contact  with  its 
contents,  and  allowing  a  small  degree  of  mo-> 
tion. 

The  cellular  substance,  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  this  membrane,  is  not  every  where  of 
equal  thickness,  being  in  some  parts,  as  upon 
the  intestines,  remarkably  thin ;  in  others,  as 
over  the  kidneys,  filled  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fiit. 

The  peritoneum  lines  and  strengthens  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen;  incloses  and  assists  in 
supporting  its  difierent  viscera,  furnishes  most 
of  them  with  an  external  coat,  connects  them 
to  the  body,  and  by  its  smoodiness  prevents 
the  effects  of  friction. 

7.  8.  The  stomach  and  intestines. 


The  last  extract  we  shall  make,  will 
be  the  urinary  apparatus  with  the  de« 
Bcriptive  letter-press. 

1.  A  posterior  view  of  the  bladder. 

2.  The  fundus. 

3.  The  body. 

4.  The  cervix. 

5.  The  ureters,  descending  to  terminate  at 
the  posterior,  inferior,  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  bladder. 

6.  The  vasa  deferentia,  terminating  in 

7.  The  vesiculae  seminalcs. 

8.  The  common  union  of  each  yas  deferent 
and  vesiculae  seminales. 

9.  The  situation  of  puncturing  the  bladder, 
where  it  is  connected  to  the  rectum  by  cel- 
lular subst^mce. 

10.  The  prostate  gland. 

11.  The  urethra;  its  average  length  beinff 
about  nine  inches ;  dividing  into 

12.  The  prostatic  portion. 

13.  The  membranous  portion. 

1 4.  The  portion  situated  in  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum. 

15.  The  bulb. 

16.  The  orifice. 


Aff.  TitM'k  Dimetot'aMmiati 


IT.  TherotuniricutBrc. 

IS.  Tbe  bladder  and  penii  opened. 

19.  The  termination  of  tbe  ureten. 

50.  Tbetrigon. 

51.  The  caput  gdllniginU. 

23.  The  opening  of  the  eoinmon  union  of 
the  veiiculn  ■eminalei  and  tu  defereni  Into 
the  protlatic  pdrtion  of  Ibeuielhrs. 

53.  Tbeopeuin^  of  the  dueu  of  the  prtn- 
tale  gland. 

54.  Cowper'i  glanda. 

S9.  The  opening  of  Co  vpn'i  ducti  into  the 

20.  The  opening)  oflhe  lacuns. 

The  aTcnge  length  of  the  uiethn  ii  about 
nine  inchei,  the  pioitale  portion  occupying 
about  three  quarter!  of  an  inch,  the  membra- 
noui  portion  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  portion  contained  in  the  eorpui  ipon- 
gioaum  about  (even  inches  There  are  uiuall; 
three  dilatation!  of  the  uielhra — one  >I  the 
prostatic  portion,  one  at  the  bulb,  and  one 
behind  the  orifice  termed  foua  naiicularej 
and  there  are  generally  three  contractions — 
one  at  the  orifice,  which  ii  about  the  flfih  of 
■n  inch  in  diameter;  one  at  the  membranoui 
portion,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  one 
anterior  to  the  bladder,  at  iti  orifice^  The 
opening)  of  the  oreihra  are  Dumeroui  lacnne, 


of  tbe  nrelhra,  conslitutSngnnan  aaeiotbldi, 
for  the  purpoie  of  aecreting  nmcUi,  to  pre- 
vent the  acrimony  of  the  urine  from  inilat- 
ing  thii  membrane.  They  are  mora  nnme- 
roua  at  that  part  of  the  urMhM  which  ia 
aituated  towarda  Ibe  corpora  careniaia,  by 
which  meani  the  mucui  ii  enabled  to  flow 
all  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urelhta. 
Theae  foldi,  or  lacunK,  are  eitimated  al 
about  leventy  in  number,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  larger  than  the  othtn,  juit  be- 
neath the  glandi  penii. 

Cowper'i  glands  are  two  nnall  bodies,  ti' 
luated  at  the  membranons  portion  of  tbe 
urethra.  Their  ducti  are  about  three  quar- 
ter! of  an  inch  in  length,  and  enter  Just  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  membranons  portion 
of  the  urethra,  by  perforating  it  cAliquely. 

The  opening  of  the  common  unioli  of  each 
van!  deferens  with  each  Teaicnla  (emiDali! 
forms  a  smaller  duct  or  orifice  tlian  either  the 
Tas  deferens  or  the  Tescule  had  b«ftire  the 
anion.  The  common  ducn  de!cend  at  the 
back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  the 
prostate  glands,  to  terminate  at  the  eye  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis,  and  the  orifice  isiurroand- 
ed  by  six  or  seien  openings  IVom  the  proi- 

The  penis  l!  composed  of  three  bodies,  two 
of  which   eonatiluta  the   donum.  or  uddct 
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puig  Umed  oorporti  otTtiliea*,  which  arise 
from  the  inner  part  of  tbe  tuber  ischii,  by  an 
attacTiment  termed  crus  peniSi  er  the  crus  of 
the  corpus  cavemosum.  The  crura  (the  one 
on  each  side)  pass  forward  and  inwards, 
unite  together,  and  terminate  on  the  corona 
glandia.  'Between  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa there  is  a  perpendicular  septem,  termed 
septem  pectineforme,  whieh  divides  the  two 
b<Mlies  from  each  other ;  but,  however,  there 
it  a  communication  between  the  two,  through 
the  medium  of  fissures,  which  are  more  nu- 
merous at  the  upper  part  than  at  the  lower 
portion.  By  these  fissures,  the  blood  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  from  one  of  these  bodies  to  the 
.  other.  From  the  upper  part  of  these  two 
bodies,  anterior  to  the  pubis,  a  process  of  a 
triangular  shape  is  sent  off,  which  consists  of 
a  fibrous  structure,  and  connects  the  penis  to 
the  pubis,  termed  the  ligamentum  suspenso- 
rium;  between  the  two  corpora  cavernosa 
there  is  a  groove  at  their  upper  part,  and  in 
this  groove  the  vena  magna  penis  is  situated, 
having  an  artery  on  either  side,  the  arteria 
dorsalis  penis. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  urethra  is  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  two  former  bodies, 
commencing  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
and    advancing  forwards    to    terminate   by 
forming  the  glans  penis,  which  covers  and 
inelOsea  the  ends  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
but  separated  from  them  by  a  continuation  of 
the  same  membranous  sheath  which  inclosed 
those  two  bodies.     The  corpus  spongiosum  is 
covered  by  a  sheath  similar  to  that  invest- 
ing the  corpus  cavemosum,  but  it  is  of  a 
more  delicate  texture.     The  internal  strnc- 
.•tiire   of  the   eorpua   spongiosum  ia  neavly 
.  aimilar  to  the  corpus  cavemosum,  but  some 
.  anatomists  consider  it  as  merely  a  plexus  of 
^veinSk    About  the  cervix  of  the  corona  glan- 
dis  thefe  are  many  folKcles,  termed  glandulse 

•  •dorifersB,  which  discharge  a  sebaceous  mat- 
ter to  preserve  the  senaibility  of  the  glands, 
and  allow  the  prepuce  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards  with  facility.  The  skin  cover- 
ing the  penis  is  of  a  thin  texture,  and  is 
united  to  the  parts  beneath  by  loose  cellular 
tissue,  containing  no  fat.     At  the  front  of  the 

.  penis  the  skin  forms  a  loose  iold,  named  pre- 
puce^  which  is  generally  of  sufficient  length 
to  cover  the  glands.  In  its  relaxed  state,  the 
inner  layer  ef  the  prepuce  is  attached  to  the 
under  patt  of  the  glands  by  a  triangular  fold, 
termed  the  frvnun^ 

Ere  we  dose  this  notice  of  Mr. 
Tcjson's  "work,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pr^^aiog.Qur  gratification  at  the  abi- 
Uty  with  which  it  is  executed.  The 
wood' cults  are  all  g^d,  many  of  them 
'  excellent ;  the   decription  accurate  ; 

*  and  it  iasJtogether  a  work  which  we- 
asel muchr  pleasure  in  recommending 

»  mtdifial  Atndests. 


A  Practical  iyeatk»  o*  UteHH&  Hicf 
morrhage  m  cotme^i&H  wUh  Preg- 
nancy  and  Parturition.  By^ohk 
T.  IwoLEBT,  M.R.C.&:L;,  cfee 
of  the  Surge<ms  to  the  Oenerfd. 
Dispensary,  Surgeon  to  the  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  and  Ledtu)ref  <m 
Midwifery  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Birmingham.  8vo.  pp.276. 
One  Plate,  Lcmdon,  1832.  I^ong- 
man  and  Co. 

Thb  author  of  this  workia  evidently 
a  Surgeon  of  much  experience,  con- 
siderable research,  and  sober  judg- 
ment. In  the  work  before  us,  he 
describes  a  vast  number  of  diseases 
of  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerpe- 
ral women,  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  uterine  hemorrhage. 
Though  we  agree  with  him  on  moat 
subjects,  there  are  several  important 
exceptions;  but  upon  the  whole  his 
opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration 
and  respect. 

In  his  preface  he  properly  deplores 
the  neglect  of  obstetricy  as  a  branch 
of  medical  and  surgical  education.  He 
points  out  the  great  mprtality  caused 
by  midwives  and  uneducated  obste- 
tricians; he  appeals  to  the  examiners 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  to  the  neceoffity 
of  examining  candidates  in  obstetrica ; 
and  informs  them  that  lecturers  qn 
this  branch  of  science  are  generally 
.unattended;  their  certificates,  :^hich 
are  a  matter  of  form,  being  all,  thait 
is  desired,  "for  so  long  as  the  pupil 
knows  that  his  obstetrical  qualifica- 
tions will  not  be  scrutinized^,  lie  yrtH 
be  indijQferent  to  this  department  of 
study.  The  examinations  systemati- 
cally pursued  by  many  obstetrical 
teachers  of  those  few  pupila  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
constitute  at  present  the  o^iy.piiUUc 
security,  inefficient  as  it  is  agaioit 
incompetence  in  practice.*'  /this 
statement  is  literally  true»  and  proves 
the  defective  state  of  nuedicixifi  in  this 
country;  and  the  barbarooa.  inbv- 
manlty  of  those  legal  heads  of  the 
profession*  who  contiauo  imeaoUe 
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t^lhe  ddnu  of  toetoty  and  ef  Mieiiee. 
."^^  ivs«  oonuiidflv  th»  i%id8«aiiki»a- 
tiooB  io  oVuUtrics  ia  Dublin^  Paris, 
•ViaDaa>  ia  a  word  in  Burope  and 
Ameri«ay  we  blush  for  the  apathy  and 
the  inaeosibility  of  the  faculties  in 
Loiodon  and  Edinburgh.  Notwith- 
#taBding  thia  gross  and  culpable 
neglect  of  testing  the  acquirements 
tri  students,  there  are  few  of  those 
who  are  advanced  in  their  studies, 
who  do  not  sedulously  attend  lectures 
on  obstetricy,  as  we  can  attest  from 
a  good  deal  of  personal  experience. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  interest- 
ing than  the  obstetrics,  and  none  so 
essential  io  success  in  practice.  We 
fdHy  agree  with  our  author,  that 
some  legislatiTe  enactment  should  be 
passed  for  regulating  the  practice  of 
midwifery  in  this  kingdom,  because 
it  is  a  stigma  upon  this  age  and  coun« 
try,  to  allow  the  incalculable  destruc- 
tion of  human  Ufe,  which  takes  place 
by  the  ignorance  of  male  and  female 
obstetricians.  The  laws  of  this  coun- 
try are,  in  some  matters,  the  most 
absurd  that  exist;  they  punish  a  man 
with  death  for  robbery  of  a  shilling, 
and  they  allow  others  to  cause  the 
deaths  of  thousands  annually  with 
perfect  impunity.  In  France  neither 
male  nor  female  is  suffered  to  practice 
obstetricy,  without  a  proper  educa- 
tion, and  a  rigid  examination  of  their 
knowledge;  while  in  England  any 
Illiterate,  Tulgar  wretch,  may  place 
the  words  surgeon  and  aocoucher  over 
hn  dwelling,  and  slay  his  fellow-crea- 
tmres  to  any  extent  he  pleases.  Is  it 
not  BOtorious,  that  thousands  in  these 
kingdoms  usurp  the  above  titles, 
'without  any  metfical,  and  often  with- 
odt  the  ih'st  rudiments  of  an  English 
education ;  and  yet,  such  a  state  of 
things  is  allowed  by  our  worthless 
corporations  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries,  whose  chief  object 
Is  peculation  snd  tyranny.  The  le- 
tiiargy  which  these  medical  corpora- 
tiooa  throw  over  the  whole  profession 
lias  extended  to  the  public,  and  ex- 
ercises its  baneful  influence  to  the 
fullest  extent,  even  at  the  present 


Tkefiwi  ctrng/Ht  tt  the  Hf^k  be- 
fore us,  is  on  tbe  moral  and  profeift- 
aional  duties  of  obstetricians,  and 
abounds  with  valuable  precepts  to 
-the  student  and  young  piactition- 
•er.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  these 
observations,  it  is  the  frightful, 
if  not  exaggerated  picture  which  is 
given  of  the  mortality  of  women  who 
die  in  childbed.  We  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  which  autho-* 
rise  the  following  assertion — "  on  the 
continent  the  alleged  mortality  is 
frightful."  We  think,  on  the  con- 
"trary,  that  if  any  thing,  the  mortality 
is  less  on  the  continent  than  in  this 
country,  or  at  all  events  about  the 
same.  Neither  can  we  agree  with 
-Mr.  Robertson's  assertion  quoted  by 
our  author,  **  more  women  die  of 
haemorrhages  succeeding  labour  than 
from  all  other  fatal  causes  of  parturi- 
tion taken  together."  We,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  that  puerperal  in- 
inflammations  are  much  more  fre- 
quent and  fatal. 

In  the  second  chapter,  our  aatfaor 
condemns  the  custom  of  the  early 
retirement  of  the  obstetrician  after  de- 
livery, "  since  haemorrhage  may  occur 
on  the  termination  even  of  the  most 
favourable  labour."  It  would  appear, 
by  this  statement,  that  haemorrhage 
is  a  frequent  occurrence  after  natural 
labour,  which  no  man,  in  extensive 
practice,  will  admit,  nor  any  work,  of 
any  value  on  obstetrics,  inculcate. 
Four  cases  are  detailed  in  proof  of  the 
position,  but  these  are  so  loosely 
given  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  two  were  or  were  not  natu- 
nil  labours  :  one  of  the  remaining  two 
was  an  arm  presentation ;  the  oUier  a 
twin  case,  and  of  course  neither  fa- 
vourable nor  natural  labours.  We 
fully  assent  to  the  position,  "  we 
should  remain  with  the  patient  at 
least  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
after  delivery,"  though  in  general,  if 
proper  directions  be  given  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  natural  labour,  and 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  secundines, 
such  delay  is  quite  unnecessary.  Or 
the  other  hand,  in  all  tedious  case 
tmA  Attendanee  ia  indiroensable. 
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.    Inthe^tUrd  Shifter;  die  appliMK 
tlon'  ^  %  btiodage  during  kbov  *■ 

idMddoiied  in  stttMnd  isBsea,  nod  onljr 
useful  irlien  the  aMomen  ispendu- 
lo«R/  <ir  Hie  IftboiBr  tedioas.  Mr. 
Inghsby  ought  to  be  awaro.  that  few 
obitetnc  writesra  recommend  a  ban- 
dage m  natiuttl  labour  at  present, 
beeause  millions  of  women  do  well 
.wfthout  it,  as  also  the  lower  animals. 
Tbe  management  of  puerperal  women 
ifllme<£ately  after  delivery  is  accu- 
xately  described,  except  in  the  con- 
dttdtng  paragraph,  in  which  a  typo- 
gtaphical  error  renders  the  sense 
unintelligible.  After  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  the  reeumbent  posture, 
for'at  least  a  week  after  hsemorrhage, 
our  author  observes,—"  Since,  the 
uterus  being  longer  under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  attaining  its  natural 
size,  th^  vessels  do  not  collapse  in  the 
usual  time  and  prolapsus  is  the  conse- 
quence,**  He  surely  does  not  mean 
this,  we  should  think,  as  the  state  of 
the  uterine  vessels  cannot,  under  any 
circumstance,  cause  prolapsus,  which, 
in  liiis  instance,  arises  from  the  want 
-o(  any  support  which  the  uterus  suf- 
fers, when  the  woman  assumes  the 
erect,  or  semi -erect,  position  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  We  have  else- 
where fully  considered  the  evils  con- 
sequent to  errors  on  this  point. 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  on  the 
occurrence  of  menstruation  during 
pregnancy,  in  which  the  author  re- 
lates tbe  case  of  a  lady,  mother  of 
seventeen  children,  who  menstruated 
regularly  the  two  first  months  of  her 
several  pregpiancies,  and  who,  during 
the  last  three  gestations  the  catame- 
nia  occurred  regularly  up  to  the  ninth 
month,  and  bore  every  physical  sign 
in  colour,  quantity,  and  incoagubility. 
We  have  lately  met  with  a  similar 
case,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
the  lady  pould  be  persuaded  that  she 
was  pregnant.  She  was  delivered  of 
a  full-grown  healthy  infant.  Mr. 
Ingleby  opposes  the  dogmatical  fiat 
^  Professor  Hamilton,  "  that  it  is 

irsJly  and  physically  impossible." 

nve  valuable  remark^  follow,  upon 


Hm  «tat6»e(tte  vfcteflfc  du«big-|«Bgk. 
naafoy  mtA  j^wtuwiion^  •  whichiaVMr 
kflsmontiage.    Our  awtlwt  adlmntHr 
small  bleedingi  in  msmm  o#  i^^^m; 
e^>ecially  when  tte  yalMHt  bM  Is^ 
boured  under  menotrhagM 
to  oonceptioa»  and  tiixlfa'k^ 
means    abortion     and 
will  be  prevented.    He  also 
venesection,  in  the  last  monthi  of 
tation,  upon  the  same  grounds.    A 
case  is  related  in  which  large  quanfj-r 
ties  of  aqueous  fluid  were  discharged 
at  the  sixth  month,  and  oontiniied 
every  third  day  in  the  proportioo  of 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart,  at  each  time, 
from  the  uterus.    At  the  ninth  montiif 
she  was  delivered  of  a  child  nnusoally 
large.      "  At  the  second   pain  tisa 
secundines   were    spontaneously  ex- 
pelled, my  hand  receiving  themasa 
at  the  outlet,  lest  its  weight  should 
tear  the  membranes.    I  then  carefoll^f 
examined  the  whole,  and  in  addition 
to  the  aperture  in  the  membranes^ 
made  by  the  passage  of  the  head, 
there  was  a  circular  one  very  distinct, 
just  at  the  edge  of  tbe  placenta.  From 
this  aperture,  doubtless,  tiie  fluid  had 
from  time  to  time  escaped  the  pa* 
tient,  prior  to  each  evacuation,  being 
sensible,  by  a  kind  of  passive  con-'' 
traction  that  it  was  about  to  come 
away." 

This  case  is  considered  dropsy  of 
the  amnios  ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  conclusion,  in  consequence  of  the 
loose  way  in  which  it  is  detailed.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  the  amniotiit 
sac  presented  in  the  usual  way  during 
labour,  which  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
case  obscure.  We  believe  the  weight 
of  medical  authority  is  against  tiie 
notion,  that  the  amniotic  membrane 
can  be  ruptured,  and  gestation  con- 
tinue for  one  or  many  months  aft^* 
wards.  Puzos  describes  four  cases  in 
the  two  last  months  of  gestatioh,  in 
which  the  fluid  was  situated  betWe<^lft 
the  amniotic  membrane  and  the  Mtf^' 
rus,  natural  labour  took  phtce  at  ft^ 
ninth  month,  and  the  amniotic  sab 
presented  unbroken.  HilUanus  relabHf 
a  similar  case  of '  aqfueotis  discha:^' 

at  the  fifth  montbi  niteaded  by  kUmr 
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painilr  gestation  waA  continued  to 
oompletion.  Mercier  nentiDBs  a  twin 
case,  in  which  a  sac  pvesented  after 
the  hirth  of  the  fiist  infant,  from  which 
ten  pinto  ciflnid  were  diachaiged  con« 
tainiag  auae  albiwien :  this  sac  was 
aiao  exfieUfid.  Th^e  is  a  translation 
of  9m  iii0ti»otive  essay  on  this  disease 
in  the  4fth  vol.  of  this  Journal,  1830, 
feoHi  the  German  of  Dr.Geil  ojf  Heidel- 
huvg ;  another  in  Dr.  Ryan's  Mid- 
wifery, third  edition ;  and  a  third  in 
the  Diet.  Ahr6g^  des  Sciences  Me- 
dicales.  Art.  Hydrometre.  Professor 
Bums  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  fluid 
is  not  amniotic. 

The  succeeding  article  is  oi;i  the 
management  of  labour,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  haemorrhage.  Cases 
are  related,  to  prove  that  quick  la- 
bours are  frequently  followed  by  hae- 
mcnrhage.  Our  experience  is  against 
this  conclusion.  We  have  attended 
several  women  whose  labours  were 
quick,  but  no  haemorrhage  took  place. 
Neither  can  we  agree  with  our  au- 
thor when  he  doubts  the  declaration 
of  the  late  Mr.  White,  of  Manches- 
ter, that  in  natural  labours  he  never 
had  occasion  for  the  manual  extrac- 
tion of  the  placenta..  We  believe 
ninety-nine  practitioners  in  a  hun- 
dred are  of  this  opinion.  We  cannot 
help  observing  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  find  fault  with  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors  too  apparent  on 
the  part  of  our  author,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  This  pervades  bis 
entire  work,  and  is  often  exerted 
where  there  is  little  or  no  occasion. 

When  haemorrhage  has  followed 
the  birth  of  the  chUd  in  former  la- 
bours, our  author  recommends  a  ban- 
dage to  be  applied  above  the  pubes, 
and  regulated  pressure  to  be  made 
with  both  hands,  so  as  to  confine  the 
uterus  within  the  fedse  pelvis,  and 
thus  prevent  coagula  forming  and 
dbtending  its  parietes.  Now,  in  such 
oases,  we  adopt  a  pl^i  much  more 
efficacious  than  this,  namely,  exhibit- 
ing the  secale  comutum  to  the  fullest 
extent  before  the  birth  of  the '  child, 
and  thereby  insuring  uterine  contrac- 
tion. We  have  witnessed  many  cases 
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in  which  this  method  succeeded,  though 
manual  pressure  aadthe  hii^dage  did 
not  prevent  lUlatatioa  <tf  ^  i^erus  on 
former  oocasioos.  -This  |dati  ygm  Ah^o 
adopted  by  Dr.  Blond^U  Jin.  tjbie  case 
of  a  lady,  who,  c»i  the  prfieni^  de- 
livery, had  been  saved  by  timnaj^sipn^ 
and  with  the  greatest  suooess.  Ute* 
rine  action  had  ceased  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  patient,  when  the 
head  pressed  on  the  perinaeum*  The 
secale  was  urged  to  the  full  extent  ^ 
the  delivery  was  rapid;  the  secun-^ 
dines  speedily  followed;  the  uterus 
was  contracted;  and  there  was  no 
haemorrhage.  The  case  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Burton  Brown,  of 
Blackfriars  Road. 

When  vomiting  occurs  during  the 
latter  months  of  utero-gestation,  and 
defies  all  remedies,  our  author  seems 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Conquest,  that 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  for  the 
induction  of  premature  labour,  is  ad- 
visable. The  majority  of  obstetric 
writers  are,  however,  silent  on  this 
point,  perhaps  from  the  ^reat  rarity 
of  its  occurrence. 

We  have  next  a  description  of  thg 
phenomena  produced  by  syncope^ 
more  especially  in  relation  to  their 
suppression  of  haemorrhage.  Mr.  I. 
agrees  with  Dr.  Conquest  in  opinion, 
that  in  cases  of  exhaustion  from  large 
losses  of  blood,  stimulants  are  im- 
proper ;  and,  in  proof  of  his  assertion, 
he  cites  two  cases,  in  which  the  ex- 
hibition of  brandy  renewed  the  bleed- 
ing. We  certainly  should  not  follow 
his  practice  at  the  bedside  with  the 
apprehension  of  asphyxia  before  us. 
In  such  cases  our  author  is  a  strong 
advocate  for  large  doses  of  opium,  and 
judiciously  remarks,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  theories  as  to  its  action,  its 
beneficial  effects  as  a  cordial  cannot 
be  doubted.  We  fully  agree  with 
him  in  advising  the  frequent  and  sud- 
den application  of  cold  in  certain 
cases  of  haemorrhage  ;  but  must  de- 
mur to  the  implication  that  Gooch 
had  the  merit  of  recommending  the 
cold  dash  upon  the  naked  abdomen. 
Professor  Hamilton  had  advised  it 
many  years  previously.    An  interest- 
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ing  c^^ic  is  n^rftted  \^  \vHch  ked 
Vi^X^x  taken  into  the  stomach  proved 
effectus^l  i^  preventing  haemorrhage, 
in  ^  patient  who  had  repeatedly  suf- 
fered fron^  it  on  former  occasions. 

Ovvr  author  ccoisiders  the  influence 
pt  uterine  contractility  in  arresting 
flooding,  and  alludes  to  the  cases  in 
"which  fodtuses  were  expelled  after 
death,  ^s  related  by  Harvey,  Baude- 
V)cque,  Kok,  Denman,  and  Dewees. 
H^  then  exemplifies  the  truth  of  our 
critical  charge,  his  disposition  to  doubt 
and  find  fault,  as  appears  by  these 
^ords  : — "  If  this  account  is  true,  it 
furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the 
uterus  is  muscular/'  We  are  free  to 
admit  that  scepticism  is  extremely 
necessary  in  examining  the  numerous 
modem  "  false  facts"  which  daily  oc* 
cur  in  medical  writings;  but  on  a  ftict 
90  palpable  as  ths^t  under  notice,  it  is, 
in  our  opinion,  unwarrantable  and 
undeserved.    . 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  oircula- 
tioiL  of  the  ovum,  in  which  most  of  the 
received  opinions  are  given,  but  there 
are  many  omissions.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  Dr.  Holland,  M. 
Yelpean,  &c. 

llie  next  chapter  is  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  secale  comutum  over  utcr 
rine  contractility.  Here  our  author 
frequently  contradicts  himself,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  passages: — 
**  The  ergot  often  induces  violent  ute- 
rine action."  In  the  succeeding  sen- 
tence but  one,  we  are  informed — "  I 
have  generally  found  its  effects  uncer- 
tain. On  some  it  acts,  on  others 
it  ia  inert.  In  many  instances  it 
either  produces  no  effect  at  all,  or  is 
too  transient  in  its  operation  to  pro- 
mote the  expulsion.'*  Now  we  con- 
scientionsly  aver  that  we  have  never 
met  a  case  in  which  that  medicine,  if 
good,  had  failed  to  produce  increased 
'  uterine  action,  and  to  expedite  deli- 
very. If  the  ergot  be  genuine,  and 
preserved  in  a  stopped  bottle,  unex- 
posed to  air  and  moisture,  we  are  as 
convinced  of  its  eflicacy  as  of  that  of 
any  medicine  in  the  pharmacopoeias ; 
but  if  kept  in  a  drawer  it  speedily 
becomes  xsx^it,  smd  ufi?^ess«    In  nu-» 


merous  cases  we  have  been  informed 
that  it  had  failed  to  produce  any  effect, 
but  in  every  one  w^  discovered  that 
it  had  been  improperly  preserved ;  and 
many  of  our  informants  have  since  found 
it  invalua^ble,  when  kept  in  the  mfinner 
already  meptioned.  It  is  also  to  be 
recollected,  that  obstetricy  formed  no 
part  of  the  medical  or  surgical  educa- 
tion four  years  ago,  and  hence  a  vast 
number  of  practitioners  are  unaQ,- 
quainted  with  the  principles  and  sci- 
entific practice  of  midwifery,  and  th^ 
consequence  is,  that  they  employ  the 
ergot  empirically,  often  prematurely, 
or  in  preternatural  cases ;  in  the  foic- 
mer  it  may  fall,  if  carelessly  preserved, 
or  cause  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  the 
latter;  or  it  must  fail  to  effect  delivery 
in  cases  which  require  manual  or  iur 
strumental  aid.  It  ia  not  long  since 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  journals  dis- 
praised the  remedy  because  it  did  not 
excite  sufficient  uterine  action  to  pro- 
pel the  infant's  head  through  ^  coa- 
tracted  pelvis,  though  he  was  coni\- 
pelled  to  admit  he  waa  ultimately 
obUged  to  perform  craniotomy.  We 
have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  an 
ounce  of  this  medicine  was  given 
without  any  effect:  and  our  answer  wa3, 
it  was  either  adulterated  or  inert,  for 
had  it  been  genuine  it  would  have 
destroyed  the  parent  and  oflspring. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  procure  a  genuine  medicine 
in  this  country;  the  sale  of  drugs  with 
us  is  a  matter  of  trade,  and  not  of 
science ;  and  this  state  of  things  is 
allowed  to  exist  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries'  Society, 
who  have  iuU  power  to  prevent  it. 
Such  is  the  gross  neglect  of  these 
lethargic  bodies  in  a  counbry  that 
boasts  of  superiority  in  science,  lite- 
rature, the  arts,  commerce,  and  every 
thing.  But  to  return  to  our  author-— 
we  find  him  stating  that  the  uterine 
action  induced  by  the  eigot  is  not 
strong,  being  without  any  f effect  m- 
iermission. 

This  has  never  occurred  m  our 
practice,  and  is  explicable  by  the  too 
extensive  exhibition  of  the  remedy. 
*<  In  h^uaoiihageA.  arimf  after  deli^ 
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Veiy,  and  in  6ases  of  retained  placenta 
in  abortions  of  four  or  five  months, 
the  ergot  has  proved  of  decided  effi- 
cacy/' p.  83. — *'  As  to  the  practical 
deductions  from  t^e  foregoing  re« 
marks,  I  vrould  observe,  that  addi* 
tional  experience  is  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  utility  of  the  ergot  in  uterine 
haemorrhage ;  implicit  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  it — ^at  present  it  must 
in  this  respect  be  reguded  of  doubts 
ful  efiicacy."  This  is  mere  gratui- 
tous assertion,  and  should  have  been 
corroborated  by  much  personal  proof. 
Had  Mr.  Ingleby  exhibited  the  medi- 
cine properly  preserved  and  prepared, 
in  a  large  number  of  haemorrhagic 
cases,  then  his  evidence  would  be 
valuable;  but  in  his  chapter  he  has 
not  given  a  single  case  in  which  he 
tried  it.  We  find  that  most  of  the 
eminent  obstetricians  of  this  country, 
and  of  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  have 
attested  the  value  of  the  remedy  in 
the  cases  under  notice,  and  therefore 
our  author  should  have  been  careful 
in  his  conclusions.  Time  nor  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  analyse  his  work 
any  farther  at  present,  but  we  shall 
resume  our  remarks  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to 
state,  that  the  author  has  evinced 
much  judgment  in  the  various  and 
embarrassing  cases  detailed  in  his 
work :  and  though  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  on  many  points,  we  think 
highly  of  his  production.  It  exhibits 
extensive  research,  sound  judgment, 
and  sober  and  repeated  observation. 


The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science;  exhibiting  a  Com- 
prehenaive  View  of  the  latest  Dis- 
coveries in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  atid  the  Collateral  Sci- 
ences,  Mkj,  1832.  Hodges  and 
Smith,  Dublin ;  Longman  and  Co. 
London. 

Wb  hail  wiA  pleasure  the  continua- 
tion of  this  interesting  and  scientific 
jonmal ;  tfie  contents  of  the  first  and 
Beeond  xmmbet9  sofficiea^  eridence 


that  the  Irish  membem  of  ^e  Medical 
Profession,  can  support  a  periodical 
of  their  own,  if  they  will,  and  wo 
sincerely  hope  that  the  success  of  thia 
journal  will  stimulate  them  to  even 
greater  exertions.  The  original  ar- 
ticles in  the  number  before  us  are 
seven,  and  have  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  Dublin  at- 
tached  to  them.  The  spirit  and  zeal 
fi>r  science  which  the  conductor  of 
this  journal  displays,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  ensure 'him  the  patronage  and 
good  will  of  the  whole  profession. 

The  first  article  contains  cases  of 
aneurism,  by  James  W.  Cusack,  Esq., 
reported  by  W.  Campbell,  M.R.I.A., 
with  remarks.    The  cases  are  three  in 
number,  and  occurred  from  bleeding ; 
they  were  all  treated   successfully. 
This  is  followed  by  clinical  observa^- 
tions  on  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
large  doses,  in  certain  Cases  of  disease, 
by  William  Stokes,  M.D. ;    a  most 
interesting  essay,  and  one  which  the 
profession  will  duly  appreciate.     Dr. 
Montgomery  furnishes  the  next  essay^ 
on  spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs 
of  thefatus  in  utero,  with  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  occasional  cause  of  its 
production.     He  relates   a    case  in 
which  distinct  threads  of  organized 
lymph  were  passing  from  the  hands 
to  the  legs,  and  causing  constriction 
around  the  limbs   so  tightly,  as  to' 
prevent  furtiier  development,  and  he 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  limbs 
would  have  been  spontaneously  am- 
putated had  the  process  continued: 
the  case  is  illustrated  by  a  plate.  Dr. 
Oraves  follows  next,  with  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  various  diseases, 
in  which  we  have  several  interesting 
cases  detailed,  which  we  shall  notice 
hereafter  in  all  probability.  Mr.  New- 
ton then  relates  an  interesting  case  of 
diseased  heart,  accompanied  by  angina 
pectoris,  exemplifying  the  effects  of  the 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,^  and  in 
which  this  medicine  was  productive 
for  a  time  of  some  benefit,  but  the 
sufiferer  suddenly  died.     "  On  open- 
ing the  pericardium  the  heart  was 
found  enormously  increased  In  size. 
This  efilvgement  waa  principalljr  at 
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the,  left  ventricle,  the  parietes  of 
4lfl6h'%^feVfetf^ticfi  thickened;  the 
cSiVjS^^^«^'tibt  much  Wger  than  na- 
MlrM'x^feht'vfehtncle  was  dilated, 
«i&'ita  p«U*i6fts  slightly  hypertrophied ; 
tiite^'itirifies/Were  healthy;  no  val- 
Tmar,  dii^eas^  could  be  detected  either 
M'^dife  Wart  or  arteries.  There  was  a 
veW  sH^h^  atheVomatous  deposit  in  the 
a^Vta  immediately  beyond  the  semi- 
Ititiaif'  valves.  The  arteries  of  the 
H^ct/  chest,  and  abdomen,  presented 
xf6|i6fei6n  of  structure." 
'  This  is  followed  by  contributions 
to;  pathological  anatomy ,  by  Richard 
Tb\*tisend,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.,  contain- 
two  cases  of  spontaneous  rupture 
4ti^'  heart;  one  of  spontaneous 
rtiptdre  of  the  aorta ;  aneurism  of  the 
aifch,  and  asphyxia,  produced  by  tuber- 
cMar  masses  compressing  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  preventing  the 
retun^  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  A 
ca^'Spf  collapse  after  parturition,  in 
which  Cdtd  aspersion  was  employed 
iffith  the'  most  marked  success,  by  G. 
K'ftayden,  Esq.,  closes  the  depart- 
ment of  original  articles  in  this 
lUi'm'ben ' 

'pie  extracts  from  the  various  pe- 
dicals  are  well  chosen,   and  add 
sidferably  to  the  value  of  this  triJy 
sbi^titific  and  valuable  periodical. 


i  T^     ' 
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Substance  of  the  Investigations  re- 
jgaf^^ng    Cholera    Asphyxia,    with 
cases  and  dissections,  communicated 
'^y  )Pro/essor    Delpech,    and   Dr. 
^JUoste    of    Montpellier,    and    Dr» 
^jjowenhayn    of    Moscow,     during 
their  residence  in  this  country.    To 
:which  are  added.  Observations  on  the 
[Disease    in.  Edinburgh,    and    the 
^Neighbouring  districts,   with  nume- 
rous cases    and    dissections.      By 
Jo^if  Lizars,    Professor  of  Sur- 
gery to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
^eonsi  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  In- 
^rmary,  and    one  of  the  Medical 
'Officers   to  the  Cholera  Hospital, 
*lirummond     Street,     Edinburgh. 
Hamilton,  Edinburgh;  Smith  and 
Son,  Glasgow ;  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
sliall,  London.  1832.    pp.  72. 


So  many  works  hs^ve  be6n  rpcfintjjjr. 
written  on  cholera,  that  'ihil''s\iDie<*t 
has  become  ae^  tedious  as'  a'thri^^-tbld 
tale,  and,  were  it  not  foi-'c^rtkiii^c&i 
cumstances  connected'  Wifcfi  ^tfiislpam'- 
phlet,  we  should  he  !hc!iitid  TO'lajf- 
it  by,  without  further  notice  than'tJi6 
mere  expression  of  our  bpiilioii!  con- 
cerning its  merits  6r  demerits ;  'b'dt 
the  exciternent  its  appearanefe  'jjr6^ 
duced  in  Edinburgh,  both  in  and  dutdf 
the  profession,  and  the  consequences 
which  ensued,  were  such  as  to  re- 
quire a  far  more  extended  notic6,than^ 
we  should  otherwise  have  glveri. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Pfofe^sor 
Lizars  adopts  the  term,  cholera  hs' 
phyxia,  as  his  nomenclature  for  the 
disease,  and  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  far  more  expressive  of  the  re^ 
nature  of  the  malady»  if  the  pi^fi^ 
cholera  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  iiiah 
any  other  appellation  we  haive  yet 
heard  applied. 

The  dissections,  &c.  by  Deljifech, 
Coste,  and  Lowenhayn,  are  first  given, 
and  from  these  we  may  gather  that 
the  semilunar  ganglion  is  very  gene- 
rally diseased,  in  some  cases  enlarged 
and  red,  very  frequently  infiltrated. 
That  the  system  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic is  primarily  affected  in  cholcrfl, 
is  not  a  new  idea  with  these  gentle- 
men, it  occurred  to  Dr.  Loder  of 
Moscow,  and  Mr.  Bell  of  Edin- 
burgh has  broached  a  similar  doc* 
trine,  although  he  does  not  carry  it 
to  the  same  extent;  at  the  same  tiilie, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Delpech 
and  his  confreres  were  unaware  that 
such  opinions  had  been  previously 
formed,  and  if  so.  the  merit  of  origi. 
nality  still,  in  a  great  measure,  belongs 
to  them.  We  have  lately  seen  the 
statements  of  M.  Delpech  flatly  con- 
tradicted, and  we  believe  the  article 
we  allude  to,  appeared  in  \\  perioditjal, 
since  dead,  yclept  the  Cholerq  Gazette, 
The  writer  had  the  boldness  and'fblly 
to  assert,  that  the  celebrated  Delpech 
mistook  something  else  for  the  senu- 
lunar  ganglion,  and  that  this  latfer 
was  not  diseased !  ! ! — Proh  Pudor  / 
Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness   of 
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its 


MJ,  ;^Oie)[p^  jf  iheotj  in  regard  to 
cl)oler,s^ ,  ^e  cannot  help  saying  that 
hi)^.  r^putatioa  is  so  well  estahUshed* 
anj^  $e  i^  so  well  known  to  the  pro- 
feasiou  all  over  the  world,  that  the 
puny. efforts  of  this  writer,  whoever 
he  may  l^e,  will  not  derogate  in  the 
least  nroin  the  influence  which  an 
opinion  formed  and  expressed  hy  that 
gentleman*  after  the  most  mature  in- 
vestigation, will  always  carry  with 
it;.  an4  neither  will  he  be  able  to 
persuade  his  professional  brethren 
that  M.  Delpech  does  not  know  the 
situation  of  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

The  symptoms  of  this  epidemic  so 
cloaely  resemble  those  which,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  we  should  imagine 
would  be  produced  by  a  dangerous 
affection  of  the  involuntary  nervous 
apparatus,  that  we  cannot  help  sub- 
scribing so  far  to  the  doctrine  pro- 
mulgated    by     these     distinguished 
genUemen,   as  to  record  our  belief 
that  the  ganglionic   system  is  pri-. 
marily  affected^  and  that  the  other 
systems  become  diseased  secondarily; 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  intend  to 
locate  the   disease  in  the  semilunar 
ganglion,  in  fact,  to  "  give  it  a  local 
habitation,  and  a  name."  The  theory 
advanced  by  M.  Delpech,  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  experience   of 
Professor  Lizars,  who  details  the  au- 
tQpsic  examination  of  eleven  cases, 
in  which  the  ganglionic  system  was 
found   more  or   less  affected.     The 
dissections  were,  for  the  most  part, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Lizars  himself,  and 
each  occupied  several  hours ;    from 
that  gentleman's  well  known  attain- 
ments as  an  anatomist,  it  is,  we  think, 
very  improbable  that  any  one  will  assert 
that  he  mistook  something  else  for 
the  semilunar  ganglion. 

We  are  unable,  from  want  of  space, 
to  follow  Mr.  Lizars  through  the  theory 
which  he  has  developed  from  the 
facts  wl^ich  we  have  stated ;  but 
there  is  one  circumstance  narrated  to 
which  we  caaiiot  avoid  alluding.  It 
is  well  Known  that  the  urine  is  sup- 
pressed in  cholera,  and  it  appears 
from  Dr.  Christlson's  experiments  on 


£he  ^serous  eSusioiuioi  jie  'l|r3Jip^,l;jiiijj! 
it  contains  urea.      V^e^/aj-e^'  i^ppy  jjp, 
be  enabled  to  mfoprm  our  rea4^s  tjh^Jv 
Dr.  Christison  la  pfosecuiii^  ■'^^^> 
researches  on  the  blopd  of.  chpler^^ 
patients,  and  we  hope  shortly  tpp^ 
enabled  to  lay  the  results  beiforj^  th^jn^ 
The  opinions  expressed  Uy  Profea-.^ 
sor  Lizars  respecting  contagiop,  are. 
advocated  now  by  the  majority,  of  tfligj 
profession  in  these  and  other  countr^e?^*^ 
He  is  one   of  the  staunchest  non-^, 
contagionists  we  have  ever  met  witjfai ; 
but  why  need  we  cite  individuals  aa^ 
non-contagionists,  when  it  is  w&])t 
known  that  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  ; 
are  such  }   There  is  a  subject  touche^. 
upon  by  one  author,  which  will  g^ 
far  towards  explaining  the  obstin^e 
adherence    of   the    London  Central. 
Board  of  Health  to  the  dogmata  bt 
contagion*     He  says*  , 

"I  feel  confident,  then,  that  thq 
eyils  of  this  disease  have  beentenfolj^,. 
increased  by  the  dread  of  contagion^ ^^ 
and  this  remark  suggests  to  ii(ie  ^a^ 
painful  necessity  of  fearlessly  deliver-,^ 
ing  my  sentiments  on  a  much  .f^j  r 
tated  question,  in  regard  to.  whicU^  i 
must  say,  the  public  mind  appears  t^^ 
have    been  egregiously  abused*     ,1^ 
little   dreamt,    that  a   man    opejply, 
charged  with  procuring  evidence  m 
favour  of  contagion  being  »  vital  ae* 
companiment  of  the  epide^iic  fev^  of  ^ 
Gibraltar,  would  have  beeQ  appointed 
by  the  enlightened  government  of  this 
country,  even  to  examine,  far  less  to 
decide  on  a  point,  of  such  vital  inW'est 
and  importance  to  this  commercial 
country,  before  cholera  had  made  iU 
appearance  among  us.      Supposing 
the  aUegations  as  to  the  self-interested 
motives  of  this  individual  to  be  utterly 
unfounded,  they  ought  to  have  been 
held  as  an  insuperable  objection  ^ 
his  being  employed  on  this  occasion, 
so  long  as  they  remained  uni^ontested 
and  disproved;  whUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  have  been  expecjbe^, 
by  an  unbia«sed  mind>  that  the  sped^ 
influence  of  hi^  committed  opinio])^ , 
if  allowed  to  operate,  would  ^ve  ri^ 
to  some  such  miserable  and  destru^- 
tiye  regulations^  as  have  been  entailed 
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upon  xifl  liy  the  Ontnd  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Iste  act  of  parliament 
relative  to  cholera. 

'  *  Mr .  FVaser,  late  surgeon  of  the  Civil 
Hospital,  Gibraltar,  in  his  review  of 
Ihfe  faetB  brought  forward    by  Dr. 
Barry,  relative  to  the  late  epidemic 
fever  of  that  garrison,  thus  expresses 
himself : — '  Dr.  Barry  has  so  mis- 
stated facts,  and  so  darkened  many  of 
the  most  important  truths,  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  epidemic  in  ques- 
tion, that  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible 
to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  his  paper, 
without  the  appearance  of  personality. 
I  shall  only  observe,  once  for  all,  that 
my  object  is  truth ;  and  if  this  is  not 
to  be  found  (as  some  have  stated)  in 
the  arguments,  either  for  or  against 
contagion,  to  whom  are  we  indebted 
for  so  grave  a  charge?     Certainly, 
not  to  tbe  non-contagionist.     Before 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pym  in  the  garrison, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  malady, 
the  word  contagion  had  nearly  be- 
come obsolete.      So  clear  and  satis- 
factory were  the  proofs  of  the  endemic 
origin  of  the  disease,  to  those  who 
had  witnessed  its  rise  and  progress, 
that  no  one  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
this  doctrine  ;  and  Dr.  Barry  himself, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  drew  up  a  pa** 
per,  setting  forth  a  variety  of  argu- 
metits    corroborative  of  the  same.' 
What  motive  could  have  induced  the 
latter  gentleman  to  change  his  mind  ? 
When  were  quarantine  laws  made  in 
this  country  ?     When  was  a  quaran- 
tine board  established  ?    Who  are  its 
members  ?     Men  are  fallible  mortals. 
•^Self-interest,  pride,  vanity,  '  vault- 
ing ambition,'  will  make  medical  men 
rat  like  politicians." 

This  passage  speaks  volumes !  we 
dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment 
on  it. 

The  last  division  of  the  work  con-* 
tains  the  treatment  recommended  by 
the  Professor,  and  closes  with  the 
history  of  two  cases  successfully 
treated. 

This,  then,  is  the  work  which  ex- 
cited the  deadly  ire  of  the  lawyer 
censor  of  the  medicai  }>ress  in  modem 

thensl^This  the  work  which  sub- 


jeeted  its  author  to  the  rebiike  ttd  A 
tiureat  of  punishment  from  Lord  Hiip^» 
the  lawyer  presiding  over  the  Medical 
Board  of  Health,  and  which  he  has 
dared  to  style  an  imprudent,  inflatt* 
matory,  and  dogmatical  essay  I 

Were  a  medical  man  dogmatically 
and  imprudently  to  condemn  and 
abuse  a  law-book,  who  would  be  so 
ready  to  attack  him  for  his  deed  as 
my  Lord  Hope  ?  And  yet  this  law- 
yer, without  any  pretensions  to  medi- 
cal science,  sets  himself  up  in  defiance 
to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Soci- 
ety, and  pronounces  ex  cathedrd  on 
Ihe  merits  and  demerits  of  a  work, 
concerning  the  immense  value  of 
which  he  can  have  no  idea.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  in* 
tended  to  degrade  Mr.  Lizars  in 
the  eyes  of  those  of  his  medical  breth- 
ren who  were  present ;  but  if  so,  the 
Lord  President  overshot  his  aim,  as 
these  medical  gentlemen  were  far 
more  degraded  by  their  disgraceful 
silence,  than  Mr.  Lizars  by  Sie  con- 
tumely heaped  upon  him.  Had  this 
lawyer  been  employed  in  the  courts 
of  law,  instead  of  taking  a  place 
where  he  had  no  business,  it  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  him. 
In  conclusion,  we  think  the  Scotch 
medical  profession  should  pass  a  se- 
vere censure  on  the  President  for  his 
insolent  conduct.  We  repeat  Mr. 
Lizars'  admonition,  ne  sutor  mltra 
cteptdoM, 


Placental  Presentation  —  Perforation 
of  Placenta — Arrest  of  H^emor^ 
rhage  —  Approaching  Asphyxia  — 
Transfusion — Recovery — Delivery 
— after  Hiemorrhage  — Re-transfu- 
sion  —  Internal  Hemorrhage  — 
Death,  By  Dr.  Blundell,  Dr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Austin,  M.R.C.S. 

-,  set.  41,  the  mother  of 


Mas. 

ten  children,  is  now  in  the  seventh 
month  of  utero-gestation.  On  the 
24th  of  April  last  Mr.  Austin,  of 
Red  Lion  Street,  Clerkenwell,  was 
called  to  visit  her  at  half-past  seven 
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in  iibe  morning.  He  Mras  infbrmed 
that  she  had  had  frequent  gushes  of 
blood  filrom  the  uterus  during  the  last 
week,  and  a  slight  sanguineous  dis- 
diarge  sereral  times  during  the  last 
month.  This  momuig  she  fainted, 
-which  excited  alarm.  On  examina- 
tion he  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to 
about  the  size  of  the  disc  of  a  shilling, 
but  very  rigid,  and  the  placenta  fairly 
implanted  over  it.  He  exhibited 
brandy  and  nutriment,  and  sent  for 
Dr.  Ryan  at  half-past  eight.  The 
symptoms  now  were,  ex- sanguine 
dOuntenance  ;  great  restlessness  and 
jactitation  of  the  limbs ;  pulse  small, 
soft,  irregular,  and  intermittent,  va- 
rying between  120  and  130,  and  re- 
peated fits  of  fainting.  On  making  a 
vaginal  examination,  the  former  diag- 
nosis was  fully  confirmed.  After 
the  most  mature  deliberation  on  all 
the  bearings  of  the  case,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Austin, 
1st,  that  the  stimuli  should  be  con- 
tinued as  freely  as  possible  in  small 
repeated  quantities :  2ndly,  that  as 
asphyxia  was  inmiinent,  and  the  os 
uteri  rigid,  delivery  was  impractica- 
ble, there  being  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe  that  death  would  take 
place  before  its  accomplishment : 
3rdly,  that  the  secale  comutum  should 
be  given  to  the  fullest  extent  to  in-, 
duce  uterine  action,  and  that,  as  there 
were  frequent  gushes  of  blood,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  pass  a  finger 
through  the  placenta,  to  let  off  the 
amniotic  fiuid;  and  then  if  uterine 
action  were  excited,  which  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  from  the  state  of 
prostration,  the  pressure  of  the  pre- 
senting part  of  the  infant  against  tlie 
placenta  might  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  haemorrhage,  or  perhaps 
effect  delivery.  The  operation  was 
performed  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
four  scruples  of  the  secale  having 
been  given  previously,  after  having 
been  infused  in  Jij.  of  water.  There 
was  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
effecting  the  formation  of  an  aper- 
ture through  the  placenta,  and  most 
fortunately  during  its  accomplish- 
iB  nt  uterine  action  commenced.  The 


waters  were  fully  expelled ;  about; 
four  ounces  of  blood  wete  lost;:  aid 
then  the  haemorrhage  entirely  eeued. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching-  as- 
phyxia became  now  much  more  fdiL 
midable  ;  the  pulse  was  absent  at  the 
wrists;  the  extremities  cold;  ther&* 
spiration  laborious ;  the  face  and  lips 
blanched ;  but  no  haemorrhage.  The 
stimuli  were  continued,  warm  flan- 
nels were  applied  to  the  hands  and 
arms,  and  bottles  of  warm  water  to 
the  feet  and  epigastrium.  What  was 
to  be  done  under  such  circumstances? 
Any  attempt  at  delivery  was  totally 
impracticable,  as  death  would  most 
probably  take  place  before  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  for  the  perform- 
ance of  version  could  be  accomplish- 
ed. The  constant  use  of  the  stimuli 
restored  the  circulation;  the  pulse 
returned  at  the  wrists,  and  a  slight 
improvement  was  obvious;  but  this 
was  transient,  as  the  worst  symptoms 
re-appeared  in  a  few.  minutes. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  ap- 
peared to  Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Austin, 
that  transfusion  alone  could  preserve 
life;  and  as  the  family  were  most 
anxious  about  the  patient  they  were 
made  fully  aware  of  her  condition, 
and  of  the  nature  and  chances  of 
transfusion.  They  were  also  inform- 
ed, that  if  they  wished  to  have  the 
advice  of  any  other  medical  gentle- 
man they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
call  in  whom  they  pleased.  Afi;er 
some  consideration  they  determined 
to  send  for  Dr.  Blundell.  That  gen- 
tleman arrived  at  half-past  twelve. 
On  hearing  an  account  of  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment,  he  approved  of 
every  thing  which  had  been  done, 
and  assented  to  the  opinion  that 
transfusion  would  probably  be  re- 
quired ;  but  it  was  deemed  proper  not 
to  have  recourse  to  it  until  there 
was  no  other  hope.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  all,  that  the  stimuli,  6cc.  should 
be  tried  some  time  longer.  About 
two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  death  seemed  to 
approach,  and  the  operation  of  trans- 
fusion was  determined  upon. 

Dr.  Blundell  having  adjusted  the 
transfusing    apparatus.    Dr.    Ryaa 


4f9  •         Brs.  BluniM  mi'^Rym, 
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of^ed^a '  t^Bib  iii>  the  tina  of  'Mir« 
Qoddiofid,  1  )tiMi£lUnat>  >  t6  'Hft-.  Austin^ 
vrftile'Mr.'iAtistlii  held  the  padeat's 
artiii  :^>At  aiftlMtrtftr  pssttwo,  the  first 
qUailtxt]^'  of' blood  WM  ixijected  into 
tbd^pati6iit\»  arm  by  Dr.  Blundell ; 
t^<3^rttt»biirtra9cbntmued  for  twenty 
nUmiteB/whexi  eleven  ounces  of  blood 
bild  been  sueeeesfully  employed.  At 
tcbiminntes  tothree^  the  patient  ral- 
lied'li  good  deal,  oomplained  of  head* 
aohe;  the  ■  colour  returned  to  her 
diecksand  lips,  the  pulse  gradually 
retained,  the  improvement  steadily 
iAepdised  from  this  time,  and  the  pa- 
tieiit  said  ''  she  felt  much  better  than 
dating  tiie  day,  she  could  now  see 
^Mmotly;"  and  die  respiration  be- 
oame  more  natural.  At  half  past  three 
the '  piitee  was  85,  and  the  respizatian 
25|  the  )n^y  was  ^uite  complete,  and 
never  .was  tliere  a  case  more  gratifying 
to  the:  medical  attendants,  or  more 
clearly  eiidneing  the  utility  of  trans* 
fasioB,      -      . 

>!  .So  faD,>  thm,.  aH  was  well,  with  the 
esteption  that  the  fcntus  was  still  in 
vtBH);  jwd  ihe  great  question  to  be 
determined  was,  whether  it  waa 
miifejndiciaus  to  remove  the  infant, 
oriTtQi  aUov  it.  to  remain  for  some 
l^tofS//OP  inlt^  next  morning.  Every 
bdnin^  .  of  both  questions  was  ma< 
tnttly.  iQonsidcred*  It  was  urged^ 
thai  aa  leompiete,  renovation  of  the 
vital; /powers  hod  taken  place,  and  as 
tdi^tfpreab  prostcatiosk  had  most  proba* 
W911  ^Qpik|ered'  the  .os  uteri  dilatable, 
that  A' '  cfladous .  delivery  was  advisa- 
ble r/fot  if  it  were  deferred,  and  hs« 
morriiajge  ahould  recur,  the  favour- 
ahlo  moment  for  the  operation  would 
bf-ikfit^taiid  the  patient  might  die  "un- 
dbdiv^jied;  or  should  transfusion  be 
nfloessav)/^  i^  immediately  after  the 
reksnnnl  sA\  the  fcetua,  it  might  be 
Widncfs^^.iDeliiy  was,  therefore,  ex« 
ttimsly  daogfiXQUfi^.  It  was  consi-^ 
d^ed  that  if^  the  brandy  was  le- 
P^^'4„  a)W?^  sj3*Wg  <iecoction  of  the 
BeiQaleocNnMituiQ  administered^  uterine 
adtaon  "would  be  secuYed  after  the  ope* 

-itttdh  i|!>f  ^^etsioli,  and,  that  there  was 
Teaisoi^able  hope  that  t|he  danger  of 
^r-liaemorrhage  might  be  obviated. 


TheoanammooBopiiiiNq  6£  UteiB^ik 
dell,  Dr.  Ryan»  and  Mr..A]iabh({witiy. 
that  although  therawertttishst  in  bbdii 
pmctices,  iitomedial^  versiandffirredviilv  ^ 
the  whole,  the  fairest  cfaatunsiof  6iio«'' 
cess;  and  that  leanng'ljbe  -eaBeiibr. 
hours  to  nature  would  be  an  •'^dsw  1 
tifiable  proceeding,  beong  theigreaten 
evil  of  the  two.  -^^ >-   - 

At  half-past  four,  p.m.  fidnidlpnlof 
secale  comutum  was  decocted  in  fbuar 
ounces  of  water,  and  adrtiiBiBterfed. 
Dr.  Blundell  proceeded  with  th» 
greatest  caution  to  perform  the 
operation  of  version,  Dr.  Ryan  •&&«*- 
ing  the  uterus  by  pressure  on  the  abdo« 
men,  and  Mr.  Austin  consoling  the 
patient  and  watching  tiie  pulse*  The 
infant  was  speedily  extracted  without 
violence,  aiKl  about  two  ounces  of 
blood  were  lost.  The  uterus  was 
firmly  contracted  by  the  action  of 
the  ergot,  and,  to  make  assnranee 
doubly  sure,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  Dr.  Ryan  should  make  moderate 
pressure  above  the  pubes.  She  bore 
the  operation  uncommonly  well,  and 
bad. some  brandy  in  small  ai^d  fre* 
qijient  doses. 

.  Within  twenty  minutes  of  five»  soon 
after  the  delivery,  Dr*  R.  ^ound  the 
pulse  becoming  weak  and  small,  and 
requested  Dr.  Blundell  and  Mr.  Aj^s- 
tin  to  examine  it.  Dr.  R.  then  ^- 
claimed  that  the  uterus  was  dilating, 
and  haemorrhage  taking  plaee,  which/ 
was  found  to  ba  too  tme  ibyiDu. 
Bltmdell.  The  symptoms'  Beeaxne;  ifi 
possible,  more  alarming  than  lercr^' 
and  it  was  agreed,  after  some  heaita^b 
tion,  to  transfuse  again.  Dr.  Blun« 
dell  prepared  the  syringe,  and  Dr^ 
R3ran  bled  Mr.  Goddard  (Mr.  Austin'a 
assistant)  in  the  other  arm.  Mr;  Aua^* 
tin  consoled  the  patient,  and  watched 
the  pulse  and  countenance.  Twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  transfused:  idtli 
proper  caution  in  the  course  of  tten 
minutes,  but  w«re  not'  Weil  oirtnia 
lated,  and  no  decided  advantage 
was  obtained*.  The  patient  comw 
plained  a  good  deal  of  paih.  ia  the 
abdomen,  which  w«ls  first  refeiped-to 
the  uterus,  and  which  iw^  ascribed 
to  the  ergot,    .She  then/  auddaaty 
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comfifetimfl  Mftattm  her  legcvBrma;! 
aj^i  abdoaieh,  ataid  seemed  to  (ciuffer 
nriildil  morci'thaii'  potieilts  UBualty  do, 
whejh)  sinkingpieoUapBed.  The  uterus 
woB/'CtintaurtBi^  '  At  this  time^  £ve 
mblutBS-to  >iive»  she  gasped,  moaned, 
aadrfippeBredto  be  moiibuad.  -  The 
utetusijiow  dilated  in  defiance  to 
pressure,  and  internal  heemorrhage 
titokipilaQSk .  She  expired  at  five  pre- 
cisuoljr. 

tit  mnA  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
medical  attendants  that  transfusion 
wottld  have  saved  her  in  the  first  in* 
stanice»  had  not  after-heemorrhage 
takto  place ;  and  perhaps  in  the  se- 
cooid  instance  also,  if  there  had  been 
sofficient  vascular  power  to  have  given 
a 'fuli  circulation  to  the  blood.  The 
raUy^fber  the  first  operation,  as  be- 
iote  observed,  was  striking  and  com-* 
plete.  It  may  be  right  to  add,  that 
both  times  the  operation  was  delayed 
till  there  really  seemed  to  be  no  otiber 
hope.^ 


Case  of   Uterine  Hemorrhage  with 
attachment  of  the  Placenta  to  the 
•  Cervix  Uteri,  in  which  the  plug  was 
'  einptoyed  with  very  marked  Advan- 
tage,   By  John   Ingleby,    Esq., 
Lecturer  on    Midwifery     at    the 
'  'School  of  Medicine,  Birmingham. 

On  the  2€th  of  April>  at  the  request 
ofi(Mn  Heeley,  surgeon  of  this  place, 
I  (visited  Mrs.—-' —  a  very  delicate 
woman*,  whom,  he  was  then  attend- 
ing ih»  labotur,  and  who  had  reached 
the '  :f uU  t^rm  of  utero-gestation.  It 
uppesaed  that  the  patient  was  seized 
thnse  weeks  previously  with  a  cof^ 
OBsiiaBihbrrhage,  which  subsided  un-* 
dec imedicaL. treatment,  and  did  not 
retlmi  i  until  nearly  one  o'clock  this 
flioniingk  when  Mr.  Heeley  was  again 
called  m^  The  labour  pains  were 
ieeUb,  abd-  the  discharge  very  con- 
aidefabki  this,  however,  subsided  at 
h^past  two.  At  four  o'cloick  the 
pafins  had  ceased  ahogether,  but  the 
dfidbarge  had  materially  increased, 
tod^  At. the  patient  had  began  to  vo- 
if£^^}misik  dosft  of  laudanum  was 


adiblnisteToi— Ii  xras.  isalJMt  tos  s^  tor* 
at. eevien,    ITHe  bedmnd  beddutigj^&ra ) 
soaked  withibldod  ctft%hfai7t3t)nsl$tf'<» 
eiice»  and  posseseingt  Uib^Q:  cAagvto^r.. 
tioiubttt  the. active  h«nDM>rrhager]Jliiail 
again  •  materially  dimini^ed>.'';nTb0t 
OS  nteri  was  quiter  lax,  dilatedt  afioWli 
the  mze  of  a  halfHcrown,?  and  sevien^lt 
small  coagula  had  coUeeted  'Ovet&tw. 
On  passing  my  finger  about  an  inokr 
and  a  half  beyond  the  uterine  orifitie^  > 
I  detected  an  edge   of  the  placenta^ 
quite  detached.     Nearly  the  wholet>f 
the  child's  head  was  above-  theMhrbat 
of  the  pelvis.     The  patient  WBBihaak- 
and  cold,  the  countenaniae  ettaag^' 
neous,  the  respiration  very  qifick^itiie. 
pulse  undulating,  and  so  feeble  and 
frequent,  as  scarcely  to  benumbened* 
or  felt  with  distinctness,  though  'Mn 
Heeley,  on  one  occasiaa,  cdiuiited'  -150- 
beats  in  the  minute.  ■  Under' an* in?* 
pression,  that  immediate  deli-nery  in' 
this  state  of  exhaustion  would  bo  fa^ 
tal,*   and  fearing  to  allow  evsm  a- 
diaining  to  go  on,  I  reeolvedy!  with 
Mr.  Heeley 's  conourrenoe;  toriisetiie* 
plug.     Having  steeped  a  ikBge'jand> 
soft  silk  handkerchief  in  dtireioil)^'  i 
conveyed  as  much  of  :it  tiircta^'ithe' 
OS.  uteri,   between    the  foBtfiQ'  bead 
(which  was  rather  loo8eii]r  situated)  r 
and  the  detached  pprlidniolt  p]susenbaJ 
as  seined  to  be  neoessakyv'i  xnd/filby' 
drops  of  kudanum  •  with'  mme  hob 
brandy  and  water  were  -now'fidiili-' 
nistered..     In  about  an-  homr  the-pufe^* 
had  improved,  and  a0  Iflie  -plug  faalol 
begun  to  excite  uterine  oo»tnic£idni^t 
I  tibought  it  prudent  to  withdraJ^  it^ 
lest  an  additional  mass  of  pbyeent» 
might  be  separated  by    the*  actioh 
thus  induced.     I  found  the  os^nilevii^ 
num  rapidly  dilating,  the  besd<  had 
almost  passed  the  biim,  and  t|iff  mem*' 
branes  were  partially  on'  the  totttb; 
I  immediately  lacerated  theb;  andia 
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*  Although  the  head  was  enteripg  {he 
brikn,  yet;  fi-om  the  gyeat  itlaitatiott  ol^^k, 
I  canld  harepaMed  my  hasMd'  1ii''tceiroi«eiry 
readily ;  posiibly,  tlie  long  fbffceps  might 
have  been  used  witK  effect,  on  account  pf  the 
dilatable  state  of  the  os  internuni.  But  any 
agitation  of  body  might  have  );>l:oVed  fatal 
at  this  junatuM. 
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lasge  quaafitiy  of  'water  ipis  kt  onoe 
discbsurged.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
apply  t£ie  short  forceps,  for  the  hae- 
morrtiage  had  now  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  pains  were  so  efficient  that 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  this 
time  the  child  was  bom  living,  but 
so  feeble,  that  the  usual  resuscitative 
means  were  unavailing.  The  pla- 
centa was  soon  expelled.  The  por- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
tached on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
hffimorrhi^  was  marked  on  its  foetal 
surface  by  a  defined  circular  depres- 
sion. This  part  was  of  an  oblong  form, 
was  two  inches  Wide,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deq>.  It  presented  a 
disorganized  appearance,  being  yel- 
low in  patches,  like  curd  or  lymph, 
brown  in  other  places,  and  having 
a  few  scarlet  and  elevated  spots  in- 
terspersed; a  fresh  placental  de- 
tE^^hment  covered  on  its  maternal 
surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  coagulated 
l^ood,  ^ve  rise  no  doubt  to  the  pre- 
sent hemorrhage.  The  patient  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  loss  of 
blood — the  disease  described  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall. 

Reficctions.-^In  the  consideration 
of  this  case,  two  points  seem  to  sug- 
gest themselves :  the  one  refers  to  the 
hsemorrhag^es  being  three  weeks  dis- 
tant fkonir  eadi  other,  and  the  serious 
effect  which  the  second  flooding  pro- 
duced upon  the  system;  the  other 
has  reference  to  the  value  of  the  plug 
^hen  employed  during  a  state  of  ot^- 
lapse* 

-   [This  case  was  received  last  week, 
but  came  too  latefor  insertion. — Ens.] 


May  Stk,  1832. 
Earl  Stanbofb  in  the  Chftir.   , 


Thb  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  and 
several  gentlemen  admitted  as  visitors 
"  *•  the  evening — 

Ir.  Ryan,  the  Professor  of  Materia 
'ca,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 


therapeatical  effecti  ot  hydrocyank) 
or  prussic  acid,  for  which  the  tfaanka 
of  the  Society  were  awarded  fa&m;  • 

Dr.  Sigmond,  the  Secretary,  then 
read  a  letter  from  W.  H^  Hardy^  Bsq. 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  dated 
Walburton,  near  Arundel,  Surrey, 
describing  a  new  remedy  for  scurvy. 
It  is  the  juice  of  the  fhiitof  the  RiUms 
VHlgaris,  or  common  braml^e,  conoen* 
trated  by  boiling ;  or,  in  case  the  fruit 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  decoction  of  the 
young  leaves  is  the  best  substitute.  The 
diseased  parts  are  to  be  bathed  with 
this  three  times  a  day,  while  the  su- 
pertartrate  of  potash,  conjoined  with 
a  cordial,  is  administered  internally, 
and  if  the  bowels  require  it,  jalap 
may  be  added.  Lieut.  H.  has  never 
known  this  treatmeht  fail,  even  in  the 
worst  cases.  As  no  change  of  resi- 
dence, diet,  or  regimen  is  required, 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  poor, 
who  are  especially  affected  by  this 
disease.  Lieut.  H.  did  not  intend  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  mode  in. 
which  the  remedies  acted,  either  singly 
or  conjointly.  He  has  been  assured, 
by  a  gentleman  on  the  continent,  that 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  common 
bramble  was  successfully  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery.  Dr.  Sig- 
mond then  proceeded  to  read  some 
observations  by  Dr*  John  Hancock 
on  the  Oubridi,  or  great  Cashew  tree 
of  Guiana.  The  essay  gave  a  full 
description  of  the  botanical  characters' 
of  this  tree.  Dr.  H.  believes  that  it 
is  a  species  of  the  genus  Anacardium, 
of  which  there  is  at  present  but  one 
known  to  botanists,  the  Anarcadium 
Occidentale.  It  is  the  laigest  tree  ia 
the  forest,  frequently  rising  to  up* 
wards  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  is 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  It 
branches  at  about  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  firom  the  ground.  Rumour  re- 
ports that  it  bears  only  once  in  three 
years,  but  this  Dr.  H.  is  inclined  to 
doubt  \  and  on  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Mr.  Patterson,  an  old 
colonist,  the  report  was  fully  contra- 
dicted. It  is  employed  in  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea.  It  yields  a  pure  gum, 
which  is  said  to  cure  the  itch  and 
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oliher-fnitiiMotiB  epQptions»  but  it  does 
BOt  exude  on  the  sea  coasts. . 

Drt'H.  ooncluded  by  earnestly  re- 
conkmen^iig  the  Society  to  patronize 
&  botanic  garden  in  Demerava;  in 
forwarding  vbicb  measure,  he  stated, 
that  the  governor  and  principal 
planters  would  willingly  co-operate. 
.  Thanks  were  directed  to  be  re- 
turned, and  the  meeting  was  then 
adjourned. 


THB 

Eon^on  atrial  ^J^ursttal  SournaL 

May  12,  1832. 
THE  ANATOMY  BILL. 

This  Bill  progresses  steadily  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  so 
mutilated  already  that  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  so  modified  before  its 
arriyal  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  to  be  totally  changed  from 
the  original;  and  there  it  will  be 
still  further  metamorphosed,  so  as  to 
be  rendered  entirely  new,  or  perhaps 
unsuited  to  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  some  legislative  enactment  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  Anatomy  in  this 
Idngdom,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
the  atrocious  crime  of  Burking;  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  frame  a  law 
which  will  satisfy  vulgar  prejudice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sanction  the 
practice  of  Anatomy.  This  difficulty 
could  be  readily  surmounted  if  our 
Legislature  would  take  the  laws  of 
France,  or  of  America,  as  precedents. 
In  both  these  countries,  all  the  un- 
claimed bodies  of  those  who  die  by 
disease,  or  by  suicide,  are  transmitted 
to  the  medical  schoob  foe  the  pur- 


pose of  nndefgoiog 

mination.  This  practice  is  by  no 
means  repugnant  to  public  taste^  be- 
cause when  there  are  no  relatives,  or 
friends,  to  claim  the  dead,  there  is  no 
outrage  upon  personal  or  public  feel- 
ing. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  argue 
that  this  country  should  not  imitate 
the  laws  of  other  nations.  It  would 
be  equally  as  absurd  to  contend,  that 
we  should  not  adopt  the  great  im- 
provements made  in  the  sciences  and 
in  the  arts,  because  some  of  these  had 
been  made  in  other  countries.  Sup- 
pose a  disputant  were  to  contend,  we 
must  not  sanction,  recommend^  or 
adopt,  the  safe  and  painless  operation 
of  lithotrity,  because  it  is  a  French 
discovery ;  but  we  should  continue  to 
practice  the  method  of  oar  country- 
man Cheselden,  though  more  dan- 
gerous, and  decidedly  the  most  fatal 
proceeding  in  the  whole  domain  of 
surgery.  Would  not  the  man  who 
held  such  an  insane  opinion,  be  laugh- 
ed at  by  every  one  endowed  with 
reason  and  a  proper  feeling  of  hu- 
manity? Assuredly  he  would:  and 
yet  what  difference  is  there  between 
the  opinion  of  such  a  person^  if  any 
can  exist,  and  those  who  maintain 
that  we  must  not  follow  France  or 
America,  in  legalizing  anatomical 
dissection  ?  Are  we  to  stand  still, 
while  all  other  nations  are  in  rapid 
motion  in  the  glorious  work  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  mankind  in 
every  way  which  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy am  devise  ?  Snch  an  idea  is 
totally  disproved  by  passing  events. 
The  horrible  crimes  which  have  been 
perpetrated,  oo  agcoont  of  the  dsfec- 
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five,  state  of  the  law,  as  to  practical 
Anatomy,  must  be  prevented  by  the 
Le^slature;  and  none  but  political 
partizajiS;^  disappointed  aspirants  to 
}^ac^'  and,  pension,  or  illiterate  per- 
sons^  can  oppose  the  Anatomy  Bill. 
It  must  be  passed   to  prevent    the 
atrocious   species    of   murder  called 
Burking ;  and  it  must  be  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
and  for  securing  to  the  poor  the  aid 
of  properly   educated  medical  prac- 
titioners.     The  legalization  of  the 
study  of  Anatomy  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  the  wants  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society  than  to 
the  upper  class,  who  can  always  pro- 
cure  the  best  medical  advice.     In 
fact,  every  human  being  in  the  king- 
dom is'  interested  in  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  into  a  law,  inasmuch  as  the 
preservation  of  health  is  the  chiefest 
temporal  concern  of  all.'    What  is 
man  without  health?      Is    he    not 
miserable  m  every  situation,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage  }     Though  this 
is  a  truth,  which  no  one  can  deny, 
yet  there  are  persons  so  stjupid  and 
ignorant  as  to  oppose  the  only  mea- 
sure which  can  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion or  restoration  of  health,  the  study 
of  Anatomy — the  foundation  of  me- 
dicine  and  surgery.    As  well  might 
a  lowly   workman    cast   an   artist's 
glance  over  the  vastness  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  rise  to  its  sublimity,  as  a  man 
ignoraiit  of  Anatomy  attempt  to  com-r 
prehehd  the  inimitable  grandeur  of . 
the   coiporeal  edifice  of  his  species, 
and  feel  tlie  beauties  and  super-ex- 
Uence  of  its  fabric. 

oaay  be  asked  by  our  opponents^ 
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how  is  it  that  medicme  and,  surgery 
have  been  so  successfully  cultivated, 
under  those  penal  statutes,  which  are 
proposed  to  be  removed  r  We  reply, 
that  medical  education  has  oeen.  and' 
is,  so  defective  in  London  as  to  compel 
our  students  to  visit  BubUn  and  Paris, 


tj  •  yw 


in  order  to  acquire  a  proper  "knowledge 
of  Anatomy.  At  this  moment  tnere 
are  hundreds  of  English  students  iii 

both  places  seeking  for  those  advan- 

•         •  ,1'  '''.'' 
tages  which  are  denied  them  at  home! 

These  and  numerous  other  facts  which 
might  be  adduced  prove  the  indbpen- 
sable  necessity  of  facilitating  the  study 
of  Anatomy  in  Great  Britain.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  scientific  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  every  individual,  of  whatever  rank 
or  condition ;  for  from  the  first  mo- 

♦  '  Ti 

ment  of  life  to  the  last  hour  of  exist- 
ence  medical  skill  is  required  to  pre- 
serve health,  to  arrest  the  progress'  of 
disease,  and  to  smooth  the  approaches  of 
death.  Hence  the  esteem  and  venera- 
tion  entertained  by  mankind  o^  all 
conditions,  for  the  faculty.  In  M^,, 
civilized  nations  they  are  encouraged 
and  protected,  and  every  impediment 
removed  which  in  any  way  impedes  * 
their  progress. 
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QUACKERY  IN  ENGLAND. 


-(        M 


From  the  earliest  periods  of  human 
history,  to  the  pi'esent  time,  we  find 
traces  of  empiricism  amonff  mankind' 
In  all  enlightened  and  highly  civilized^ 
nations,  quackery  is  chiefly  encou- 
raged  by  the  ignorant  and  the  illite- 
rate ;  taouga  it  has  invariably  many 
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Quackerif  in  England, 


protectora  among  the  pusillanimous 
and  timid  of  the  educated  and  learned. 
Ine  ^uaacious  quack  asssdls  the  weak 
Bide  of  human  nature;  he  solemnly 
promises  ^  cure,  when  the  medical 
practitioner    declares    no    hope    re- 

iij.li''*'' 

mams.  It  is  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture  tp  cling  to  life,  it  is  pardonable 
and  right  to  allow  it  every  possible 
chance ;  and  hence  the  rule  of  me- 
diccd  ethics,  or  the  institutes  of  pro- 
fessional  conduct,  which  hold  that 
a  sick  man  has  a  right  to  have  what 
advice  he  pleases ;  though  in  charity 
he  must  be  cautioned  against  the  pre- 
tensions  of  ignorance  and  knavery. 
There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  to 
suppose,  that  an  ignorant  illiterate 
individual  can  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  structure,  uses,  derangements, 
or  restoration  of  the  numerous  and 
complicated  organs  of  the  human 
bj^dy^  or  of  the  innumerable  pro- 
ductions  of  every  range  of  the  crea- 
tion,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health, 
or,  the ,  palliation  of  painful  disease. 
It :  has  been  admitted  by  the  most 
celebrated  divines,  lawyers,  and 
philosophers,  that  the  study  of 
medicine  is  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  of  all  the  sciences.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  unlettered  quack  at- 
tempts it,  and  pretends  to  excel  the 
man  who  spends  his  life  in  its  pursuit ; 
for  he  is  infallible,  he  can  cure  in- 
curable  diseases.  Such  is  the  blind- 
ness  and  credulity  of  the  public,  that 
multitudes  believe  him — nay,  will 
even  swear^  to  his  infallibility.  We 
have  lately  witnessed  the  amplest  at- 
testation of  this  £Eict  at  the  trial  of 
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St.  John  Long,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
which  occasion  many  of  the  nobihty 
and  of  the  affluent  absolutely  iswore 
that  he  could  cure  consiimption. — a 
disease  which  defies  me  ablest  phy-^ 
sicians  in  existence,  and  of  the  nature 


."H   " 


of  which  the  curer  knows  as,  much  as 
an  ourang-outang.  Almost  every 
street  in  this  metropolis  is  invested 
with  a  quack  of  equal  pretensions ; 
and  so  numerous  are  these  assa^ins 

! '  111 

at  present,  that  they  destroy  mor.e 
human  beings  than  the  sword,  famine, 
and  pestilence  united.  In  general 
the  ignorant  poor  are  the  victims ; 
occasionally,  the  rich  and  affluent. 
They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,  where  quacks  are  sent  to  the 
galleys.  The  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London  have  ample  power 
to  suppress  quackery;  but  they  most 
unaccountably  neglect  their  diity. 
The  law  empowers  them  to  frame'  a 
pharmacopceia ;  but  it  also  encourages 
quack  nostrums,  by  granting  piatents^ 
and  by  which,  according  to  the  last 
parliamentary  return,  a  revenue  of 
30,000^.  a  year  are  derived.  This  sum 
is' paid  in  England  alone,  exclusive  of 
puffing  advertisements,  so  we,  may 
safely  infer,  that  quackery  is  worth 
100,000/.  a  year  to  the  revenuie 
of  the  country.  Every  wretch  has 
a  fine  field  open  to  him,  he  can 
fearlessly  style  himself  doc  tor  j  take 
out  a  patent  for  some  wonderful  n^e- 
diciue  he  has  discovered,  and  jpuff  it 
off  in  the  newspapers  (first,  paying  the 
Government  stamp-duty  of  course ;) 
and  publish  to  the  world,  an  tn&lli- 
ble  cure  for  a  dozen  incurable  dis- 
eases.   The  bait  is  swallowed,  mne- 
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tenths    of   tbe    eommanity    being 

amused  with  ^e  marvellous,  and  Dr. 
Puff  defies  the  world. 

4 

Another  very  extensive  class  of  me* 
dical  pretenders  are  those  who  assume 
the  titles  of  surgeon  and  accoucheur  i 
for  any  man  who  pleases  may  do  so. 
A  good  example  is  afforded  by  a  man 
who  keejw  a  fruit  stall  opposite  his 
door,  not  very  hi  distant  from  St. 
John  St.  Old  St.,  who  has  an  attrac- 
tive brass  plate  on  his  door,  with  the 
woi^  *'  Mr."-  man-midwife  and  ac- 
eoncheur."  A  chemist's  errand- man, 
gets  tired  of  his  occupation,  leaves  his 
situation,  and  goes  to  reside  in  a  dis- 
tant pert  of  the  town.  He  is  imme- 
diately metamorphosed  into  "  a  sur- 
geon, accoucheur,"  by  the  magic 
power  of  the  painter  and  engraver, 
and  he  may  slay  his  Majesty's  lieges 
**  in  and  within  seven  miles  of  Lon^- 
don,'*  without  fear  of,  or  molestaticm 
from,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians,  Surr 
geons,  or  the  Apothecaries'  CcMnpany. 
Now  we  ask  an  enlightened  legisla- 
ture, is  thb  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue? Is  it  right  or  just,  that  one 
man  will  be  hanged  for  stealmg  a  few 
pounds,  and  another  escape  all  pun- 
ishment, who  lives  by  injuring  the 
health,  or  destroying  the  lives  of 
those  who  come  in  his  way  ?  If  the 
medical  corporations  have  power  to 
abate  these  enormous  evils  they 
should  be  comi)elled  to  exert  it ;  or 
be  deprived  of  all  power;  which 
sbouM  be  entrusted  to  others  more 
^<Jrthy  of  possessing  it. 


USB  09  sTnctTLAirrs  lUf  niSSASBS*  ow 

THB    ETE. 


To  ^  JBditon  of  the  tdndon  Medt^  and 
Surgicul  JammaL 

Obntlehen, 
I  HAVE  perused  with  considerable  in- 
terest, many  of  the  lectures  ^ven  in 
your  valuable  periodica!,  one  or  two 
in  particular  from  Messrs.  Lawrence 
and  Guthrie,  on  some  diseases  of  the 
eye.  On  the  subject  of  purulent 
c^thalmia,  these  gentlemen  present 
us  an  happy  example  of  the  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  taught  and  practised, 
as  to  the  treatmetit  of  this  serious 
disease.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  L. 
adheres  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan, 
and  seems  to  retain  his  old  attach- 
ment to  the  Lancet,  and  other  de- 
bilitating means,  even  in  a  patient 
represented  to  be  in  a  reduced  state. 
He  is  still  unable  to  persuade  himself 
to  try  the  astringent  mode,  and  al- 
though he  expresses  himself  ready,  he 
avoidb  doing  so ;  notwithstanding  his 
consciousness  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  constitution,  by  large  and  repeated 
bleedings  in  a  disease  usually  occur- 
ring in  persons  not  very  robust.  I 
trust  you  will  obtain  for  us  the  re- 
sult of  the  case  which  formed  the 
the  subject  of  Mr.  L.'s  lecture,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  hiq 
practice,  compared  with  the  case  from 
Mr.  GKithrie's  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Mr. 
Ghithrie  rec<Hnmending  the  stimulant 
plan,  and  wishing  tc^  set  himself  up 
as  the  discoverer  of  this  mode  of 
practice.  He  tells  us  that  in  1801, 
crossing  the  Adantie,  he  first  used  th^ 
tinct.  opii  to  drop  into  the  eye ;  be- 
cause he  had  read  that  Mr.  Ware  had 
recommended  the  vinum  opii,  and 
yet,  forsooth,  he  wishes  to  daim  the 
originality  of  the  practice,  in  spite 
of  the  previous  admission  that  he 
acted  on  Mr.  W.'s  recommendation — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  facts  alluded  to 
in  the  History  of  the  Slave-»ship, 
where  the  negresses  had  used  thet 
lemon  juice  in  the  very  disease  in 
question,  and  m6st  successfoUy.  So' 
far  iTQBk  Mn  Ouduie  poMtsabig' itffy 
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cUim  to  originiility,  evea  bis  present 
practice  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Kidgeway,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Q.;  and  it  must  require  a 
stretch  of  ordinary  credulity,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nitrate  of  silver  can  be 
of  any  more  use  mixed  up  with  grease, 
than  dissolved  in  water  in  propor- 
tionate strength.  I  fear  if  Mr.  G. 
duly  considers  his  own  statement*  he 
will  hardly  expect  to  have  the  princi- 

?le  lefk  him  which  he  contends  for. 
n  endeavouring  to  displace  tie  prin' 
ciph  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  willingly 
leave  him  the  credit  of  having  lauda- 
bly followed  up  the  practice,  and  of 
having  shown  it  to  possess  &  very 
great  and  most  decided  advantage 
over  the  opposite  practice  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  others. 

Trusting  you  will  afford  these  re- 
marks a  niche  in  3  our  columns,  I 
subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  Stimulatob. 
April  2Ath,  1832. 


OBJSCTIOKa    TO    TALSALVA^a     TBXAT- 
MBNT   OJr  ANBURISM; 

To  ike  SdUon  rf  tht  Ltmdm  Medicai  md 
Surgkal  JmrnaL 

Gehtlbmbk, 
Allow  me  to  offer  an  objection  to 
Valsalva's  treatment  of  aneurism, 
which  occurred  to  me  long  ago,  but 
waa  again  revived  by  reading  that 
part  of  your  review  of  Dr.  Hope's 
work  on  this  subject. 

The  principle  in  the  treatment  is 
to  induce  the  formation  of  layers  of 
coagulating  lymph  in  the  sac.  How 
is  VaUalva's  metiiod  to  be  reconciled 
to  this  principle^  when  we  know  that 
repeated  bleedings  very  much  dimi- 
nish the  coagulating  part  of  the 
blood? 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where 
dissection  has  shewn  that  this  treat- 
ment produced  the  desired  effect,  It 
is  true  that  cases  are  recorded,  where 
the  s^i^oma  have  been  considerably 
relieved ;  on  the  contrary,,  competent 
ot^enon  have  Mt  vita^^  imy 


such  results,  and  the  best  authcttitiea 
seem  decidedly  averse  to  this  treat- 
ment. 

The  separation  of  the  flbrinous 
part  from  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood,  I  apprehend  .  only  takes 
place  in  a. certain  condition  of  tha 
fluid.  In  our  dissections  we  some- 
times meet  with  fibrinous  flakes  in 
the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  How 
is  this  brought  about  ?  Certainly  I 
cannot  conceive  it  to  occur  when  the 
blood  is  in  that  weak  attenuated 
state,  which  must  be  the  case,  when 
the  method  of  Valsalva  is  had 
recourse  to. 

Should  some  person  more  able  than 
myself  be  led  to  pursue  this  inquiry, 
tlie  purpose  of  your  correspondent 
will  be  answered. 

GULIBLMUS.    ' 

May  7,  1832. 


LIBRARY  AT  THE  ROYAL  OOLLEGB 
OP  SURGEONS. 

A  OBEAT  deal  of  abuse  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  Court  of  Examiners  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  College,  by  those 
who  have  never  attacked  the  entire 
medical  character  of  the  country  for 
their  illiberality,  &c.  Audi  alteram 
partem. 

.  The  splendid  library  of  the  Col- 
lege has  been  thrown  open  to  the 
members,  articled  pupUsir  and  all 
medical  students  who  apply  to  any 
of  the  examiners  or  committee  for 
admission  tickets;  and  every  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  applications  of 
visitors  by  the  excellent  and  learned 
librarian  Mr.  Willis ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, mortified  to  learn  that  the  de- 
graded crime  of  theft  renders  the 
following  notice  necessary* 

"  NOTICE. 

"  Whereas  some  books  belonging 
to  the  library  have  been  taken  away, 
contrary  to  the  rules  established  for 
its  security,  by  some  person  or  per« 
sons  as  yet  unknown, — 
.    y  Hus  la  to  gire  notice^  that,  vfot^ 
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the  detection  of  ttiy  such  offender  or 
offenders,  he  or  they  will  be  prohibited 
from  the  future  benefit  of  the  library, 
and  such  other  proceedings  instituted 
against  him  or  them  as  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  College  may  deem 
proper. 

"  By  Dr^er  of  the  Board 
o|  Curators, 

"  EoMOKo  Balfohb, 
"  Secretary. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAU 

Abtema  r&und  the  Knee^Joini^^Incisiait'-' 

Cure. 

EttZABBTHSiMMONDs,  stat  19,  admit- 
ted under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  Jan.  27  th,  states  that  abont 
a  week  ago  she  experienced  great 
pain  and  tenderness  about  the  knee- 
joint,  which  prevented  her  from 
followi^  her  usual  employment. 
J5he  attffibtttes  the  cause  to  a  great 
deal  of  kneeling,,  necessarily  expe- 
rienced from  the  nature  of  her  enx- 
ployment.  The  inflammation  extended, 
and  .was  aocoMpaaied  with -loss  of 
appetite,  iai^o>Qr,and'the  usual  symp- 
toms of  ffever. 

J^tnuf Me*  tij.  genu.  Cataphma,  HdusL  \ 
Stmut  ad  tedes, 

29.— Pain  somewhat  relieved  ;  but 
evident  fluctuation  is  perceptible  aU 
round  the  joint,  apparently  superficial. 
An  incision  was  xoade,.  and  about  four 
ounces  of  pus  escaped  from  the  abscess. 

31.— Considerable  discharge  ;  pain 
iHsened ;  great  depression. — Pergnt, 

F%b.'2.-^Much  the  same ;  has  had 
no  fil^ep  during  the  night ;  discharge 
rather  less. 

Julkp,  Amman,  4iU  horU. 
GaL  e*  Opi6  ting,  gr.l,  h,  s. 

4. — Much  better ;  '  A  bandage  ap^ 

*>Ked  round  the  knee  to  bring  the  sides 

f  the  abscess  in  apposition,----Per^a/. 


6. — ^Thedischaige  of  ptiahaseeased; 
but  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid, 
quite  coagulable  by  heat,  was  secreted. 

R.  Irfut.  Rota  c.  Quin,  Sulpha 

She  rapidly  recovered. 


To  ,the'.  Bdkmtof  the  Lmitn  MtdietU  tmd 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gektleuek, 
Tub  table  of  contents  of  your  last 
number  (May  5)  refers  to  a  ca8ex>f 
tic  douloureux  cured  by  quininie.  The 
symptoms  there  described  have .  no 
relation  whatever  to  that  disease. 
Really,  your  reporter  should  be  more 
careful  in  giving  names  to  diseases, 
for- some  persons  might  1)^  led-to  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Sigmond  himself  des- 
cribed the  disease  as  tic  douloureux, 
whereas  I  know  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  the  doctor  are  such  as  not  to 
.  allow  him  to  fall  into  so  great  a  mis- 
take. I  think  he  Would  hkre  called 
it  hemicrania, 

No0'oAoyor.'  * 

t        ^  I  ' 

Fat  All  CoNaBQUsiroBs '  of  <£AnK6 
SoaiiBL. — A  gentlemeoiat  l^pxis,  being 
afllicted  with  a  phosphate  oif  lime  cal- 
.  cuius,  was  advised  to  ipake  lise  of 
sorrel  {Voseille),  which  oontains  a 
bin-oxKlate  of  potash,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid' of  his  panful  disease. 
He  partook  at  his  n^eaU  plentifully  of 
this  article  of  diet,  which  iaia  common 
uae  at  Paris..  In  a  short  time  the  symp- 
toms were  aggravelted  considerably, 
and  he  died.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  calculus  had  acted 
as  a  nucleus  for  the.  oxalate  of  lime 
"whkh  had  been  formed  in  the  system, 
and  a  mulberry  calculus,  by  far  the 
Imbst  painful  and  dangerous  of  all,  was 
the  result. — Mr^  Everitt'e  Lectures. 
. .  The-  theory  of  this  deoom{)08ition  is 
as  foUowB ;  the  oxalic  acid  in  the 
sorrel  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
lime  than  the  phosphoric  acid,  which 
unites  with  the.  potash,  and .  fonns 
a  soluble  salt,  while  the  oxalate  of 
lime  is  deposited  around  the  calculus 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime,,  and  the 
^lulberry  ooncietion  isitbeireault 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  of  the  EYE, 

DELIVEEBD  BY 

G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  y.P.R.C.S. 
Lecture  the  Fourteenth, 


Ma.  PSEUDENT, 

Rheumatic  iritis  resembles,  in  many  re- 
•pe«ts»  ether  Inflammations  of  the  same  part ; 
it  is  attended,  however,  by  some  peculiarities, 
both  in  relation  to  symptoms  and  treatment 
which  deserve  remark. 

The  intolerance  of  light  is  always  very 
much  fueater  than  in  the  syphilitic  inflam- 
malion*  so  that  the  patient  preiers  a  dark 
room,  and  cannot  sometimes  bear  the  admis- 
sion of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  eye  without 
shrinking  fiom  it,  and  this  when  the  redness 
of  the  part  seems  to  be  comparatively  trivial, 
a  Hfw,  red  vesetls  running  in  straight  lines,  and 
converging  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  being 
only  to  be  observed.  The  flow  of  hot  tears  is 
also  considerable,  especially  on  raising  the  lid 
to  expose  the  eye,  and  continues  for  sometime 
afteewards.  The  cireumorbita]  pain  is  more 
harassing  and  excruciating  if  possible ;  Uiere 
is  also  pain  felt  more  positively  and  sensibly 
in  the  eye  itself,  and  the  examination  of  it 
often  brings  on  a  painfiil  paroxysm,  although 
it  w«i«  at  ease  befiire.  The  change  of  colour 
in .  the.  iris  is  pecallaiv  partaking  moce  of  a 
greenish  hue.  than  in  any  other  cases,  in  which 
such  a  4hade  can  take  place,  and  the  change 
in  the  colour  occurs  earlier,  and  continues 
longer,  without  Atrth6tr  mischief  following, 
than  in  the  oUier  kfa^s  of  ii^iis.  The  iris 
loses  its  smooti^ness  and  natanl  brilllaacyy 
but  it  b^omes  very  llttie  farced.  Lymph  is 
deposited  very  sparingly,  and  although  the  pu- 
pil is  contracted,  and  loses  Its  defined  edge,  it 
U  notlaidad,Mlii»yphlliKlelriCis»  idtfi  adfvil* 
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titious  matter,  constituting  one  of  its  distin- 
guishing characters.     The    pupil   loses    its 
natural  black  colour  as  the  disease  proceeds ; 
a  net-work  of  vessels  may  be  obseried  pass- 
ing across,  and  it  gradually  becomes  more 
contracted  and  irregular;    but  this  change 
takes  place  slowly,  the  pupil  in  the  beginning^ 
and  several  days  after  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  iris,  beingf  occasionally  even  larger, 
and    certainly  not   less,    than   usuaL     Tlie 
aqueous  humour  becomes .  turbid,  and  the 
cornea  loses  its  transparency.     If  the  disease 
proceeds  unchecked,  the  eyelids^  participate 
in  a  greater  degree  in  the  complaint,  the  Con- 
junctiva is  more  extensively  afibeted,  the^e^e 
is  redder  as  well  as  the  lids>  the  secretin 
from  them  is  changed,  and  the  edges  adhate 
to'each  other  in  the  morning ;  circumstances 
which  may  take  place  at  an  earK^  period  of 
the  disease  If  the  iritis  has  been  'combined 
with  common  catarrhal  inflamgia^ion^  K  oi«ii- 
plication  which  is  not  unusual  wher^  th#  4i^ 
ease  has  been  caused  by  exposure  to  cold 
winds  and  rain,  as  by  sitting  on  theoillaide 
of  a  coach.    In  pure  rheunuitic  cases,  where 
the  iritis  seems  to  he  a  change  of  the  seat  of 
rheumatism  from  ona  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  these  latter  symptoms  are  i|ot  ifO" 
obvious,  and  are  sometimes  not  present*    Oqo 
gre!at  peculiarity  is  the  indisposition  for  tl^e 
deposition  of  lymph,  which  is  80soon'e!lbcti»d 
in  syphilitic  iritis;  another  is  the  pecttllfet 
firmness  of  the  adhesions  when  they  do  take 
place,  which  is  the  reverse  in  syphilitic  iritis. 
The  sudden  changes  which  take  place  foe  the 
worse,    and   without  any   api>Arent   dhise, 
mark  also    its   rhevmatic  ehvracter.      The 
subtest  exposure,  by  leaving  off  tn  Mcns- 
tomed  covering  to  the  head  or  eye,  or  ejrea 
by  changing  from  the  bed  room  behind  to 
the  sitting  room  in  front,  being  often  sikificlerit 
to  cause  a  recurrence  of  pain*  if.  not  a  aelapse 
of  inflammation.    These  recurri^aoeff  in  poor 
people  often  lead  to  mischief,  and  render  it 
doubtful  whelii^r  the  vOaMdies  effl(<^yed  irre 
doing  good  or  harm,  and  I  suspect  teftdad  t& 
cause  those  opinions  which  have  been  epter* 
tallied  al  to  inerenry  being  a  caute  of  Iritir 
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In  tlrese  cases  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
iris  becomes  permanent,  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted to  a  point,  is  very  irregular  at  its 
edge;  the  iris  bulges  in  places,  becoming 
altogether  more  convex ;  vision  is  lost,  and 
as  the  intolerance  of  light  subsides,  and  the 
patient  can  keep  his  eye  open,  the  alteration 
of  structure  can  be  readily  observed. 

In  a  sharp  attack  of  Theumatic  iritis  there 
is  always  &vf r ;  if  the  disease  be  abo  cata- 
rrhal, the  symptoms  of  that  derangement 
often  accompany  it,  the  fever  is  more 
marked  and  more  inflammatory,  demanding 
general  and  repeated  bloodletting,  the  use 
of  ccdchicum,  antimony  and  opium,  and  cup- 
pins  behind  the  ears,  but  not  on  the  temple, 
as  ft  appears  to  me  to  increase  the  pain  in 
Uie  generi|lity  of  instances.  Leeches  to  the 
temple,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  malar 
b^ne,  do  gopd,  as  well  as  blistering  at  a  later 
period.  Calomel  combined  with  the  anti** 
mony  and  opium  in  large  doses,  exerts  great 
influence  over  this  disease,  and  its  symptomi 
usually  subside  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  tba 
mercury  becomes  apparent ;  and  although  « 
relapse  takes  place,  after  a  day  or  two,  the 
repetitio|i  of  the  mercury  will  still  have  % 
gopd  efllect,  leading  to  the  belief  which  has 
been  entertained  that  it  was  the  bane  as  well 
as  the  antidote.  It  is  in  rheumatic  cases, 
T^bether  catarrhal  or  not,  that  I  have  given 
t^e  turpentine  largely,  and  where  the  sto* 
ms^ch  will  bear  it,  with  the  best  effect  ^  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
that  point  already.  I  differ  particularly  on 
tl^e  iippiication  of  the  belladonna,  with  many 
of  my  contemporaries  in  this  rheumatic  spe* 
des  of  iritis,  and  never  use  it  when  its  ap« 
I^ication  is  followed  bv  an  increase  of  pain, 
recurving  to  l,t  only  when  the  violence  of  thf 
iniammation  has  been  subdued,  and  then  in 
iS^  9)ost  qautious  manner,  lest  it  should 
cc^u^e  9  (elapse.  The  best  external  appllca* 
tlon^  are  warm  ones,  and  a  flannel  bag  filled 
y^ith  hot  bruised  poppy  heads  and  chamo^ 
mile  dowers,  seems  the  most  commonly  pre- 
jarred ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  choice  with 
the  patient  In  pure  rheuipatic  cases  \  have 
always  combined  the  bark  with  the  mercury 
and  Uie  opium  with  the  best  effect.  I  have 
rarely  used  the  bark  alone,  al^ongh  I  bav« 
seen  some  cases  in  which,  combined  with 
local  trq^^qoieiit*  it  hat  proved  efilcient ;  and 
spme  of  my  fiends  rejy  upon  it  alone  from 
&e  commencement,  only  having  reeourse  to 
^  bydrargycuiD,  or  oth«r  mesws,  if  i<&y#. 
If  quinix^  V^  usedy  it  should  always  be  com* 
bio^d  v^ith  the  powder  of  yellow  baric,  and 
with  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  opium  to  procure 
rest  Rheumatic  iritis  is  'a  disease  prone  to 
recur,  and  often  difficult  of  cur*.  A  changa 
of  ofitaaat^idoas  gpofl  in  removing  the  dispo- 
aition  ibr  its  return  i  ^and  an  issu^  in  the  arm 
I  have  known  to  prove  an  effectual  pre- 

entive. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  that  kind  of  iritis 

likh  6>Uow«  typhtti  iaY^«  ud  to  vbi^ 


Mr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin,  has  particularly  drawn 
our  attention.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  the  poor  generally  obtaining  that 
assistance  during  the  disease,  and  in  the 
state  of  convalescence,  which  prevents  its 
formation.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  symf - 
toms  of  defective  vision,  or  amaurosis  ;  but 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  may  come  on  at 
once,  after  an  interval  of  time  which  may  b€ 
longer  or  shorter  after  the  original  fever. 
This  inflammation  very  much  resembles  the 
syphilitic  ;  but  the  absence  of  any  syphilitic 
history,  which  in  every  case  ofiritis  should  be 
duly  inquired  into,  and  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  iever,  with  the  deranged  state  of  tire 
patient's  health,  will  generally  point  out  the 
right  course  to  be  followed,  viz.  bark,  mercury, 
and  opium.  Mr.  Wallace  relies  on  baHL 
alone.  1  am  disposed  to  recommend  mer- 
cury and  opium  to  be  conjoined  with  it  The 
mercury  to  be  given  in  a  moderate  dose  at 
night,  and  the  opium  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
obtain  rest ;  the  external  applications  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  patient.  Amaurotic  affec- 
tions, like  those  of  hearing,  memory  Sec,  and 
which  so  often  occur  aft^r  severe  fevers,  are, 
I  believe,  best  treated  at  first  by  change  of 
air,  diet,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  tonic  reme- 
dies; and  lastly,  by  bark,  opium,  and  mer- 
cury, in  the  manner  already  alluded  to,  if  the 
others  are  found  to  fhil. 

Scrofulous  iritis  is  a  disease  much  talked 
of,  but  rarely  seen  as  an  original  affection  :  as 
&r  as  I  am  efcquaiifted  with  it,  the  complaint 
has  always  been  an  extension  of  disease  frtno 
other  parts  and  not  properly  an  inflammation 
commencing  in  the  proper  substance  of  tha 
iris,  and  extending  from  it  to  them. 

Iritis,  as  in  idiopathic  disease,  is,  I  think, 
very  rare  in  children,  although  in  them  scro- 
fula predominates.  I  have  never  happened 
to  observe  a  case  of  pure  iritis,  or  one  unac- 
companied by  other  symptoms  of  disease,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  see  a  syphilitic  iritis,  and, 
consequently,  I  say  it  is  a  very  rare  disease. 
In  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  and  they  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  the  inflammation  has  been 
either  pustular  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
conjunctiva,  terminating  in  ulcers  on  it,  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  or  there  has  been  In- 
flammation of  the  cornea  itself.  The  treat- 
ment, then,  of  the  scrofulous  iritis  merges  in 
that  of  the  general  disease,  of  which  it  \m 
merely  a  superadded  symptom,  requiring  per- 
haps a  little  more  active  treatment,  and  which 
original  disease,  viz.  strumous  or  scroftileus 
eorneitis,  I  must  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Corneitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea, 
may  take  place  from  a  variety  of  causes,  al- 
though it  is  generally  caused  by  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold.  In  children,  among  whom  ft 
generally  prevails,  there  is  nsuaHy  a  strong 
scrofulous  cHsposition  present,  and  frequently 
manifested  by 'disease  in  other  parts.  It  ge- 
nerally commences  in  one  eye,  but  the  other 
is  seldom  exempted  from  it,  and  !t  frequently 
coatinuas  for  aoonthsi  nay,  Ibr'  mare  than  n 
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yeiir,:iknd  in  sofeae  £aM»  of  poor  persons  Cor  a 
loDger  perjlod  of  time.    Under  the  most  fa- 
VjO^vable  circumstances  it  is  often  a  very  in- 
ti;^tal^)e  disease.     It  commences  at  once  by 
dfpriviftf  the  cornea  of  its  natural  poUsb; 
thp.loss  f^i  brilliancy  is  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
q^f^ondifig  defect  of  transparency,  and  the 
Q(^r)f;a  is  often  described  as  being  generally 
hazy.;  a  pink  zone  of  vessels  is  seen' around 
it,  existicg  evidently  in  the  sclerotic  coat, 
with  others  extending  from  the  zone  to  the  cir- 
cumference.    The  anterior    ciliary  arteries 
axe    those    most    frequently  enlarged ;  the 
intolerance  of  light  is  sometimes  considerable, 
and  continues  for  a  long  time,  and  even  when 
relieved  is  very  apt  to  return.     The  secretion 
of  tears  is  augmented,  and  they  are  hotter 
than  usuaL     The  secretion  of  the  aqueoua 
humour  seems  also  to  be  increased  in  quantity]^ 
and  I  have  been  disposed  to  believe,  that  this 
has  occurred  from  irritation  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  ciliary   processes,  which, 
with  the  iris,  soon  become  to  a  certain  degree 
implicated,  the  iris  very  early  showing  a  slight 
degree  of  change  of  colour,  although  its  sub- 
stance is  very  seldom  so  fully  affected  as  to 
constitute  a  fair  case  of  iritis.     The  pain  is 
referred  to  the  eye  itself  and  to  the  forehead, 
and  in  old  cases,  aAer  a  relapse,  to  the  temple 
a^  cheek.     The  disease  to  which  I  alludo 
rarely  causes  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  in  the 
eomroon  sense  of  the  word ;  small  sand-spots, 
or  dots  frequently  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  as  if  affecting  merely  the  super- 
ficial covering,  but  a  deep  cup-like  ulcer,  the 
result  of  comeitis^  is  not  common,  and  the 
disease  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  much  more 
easily  cured.     The  cornea,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  disposed  to  become  vascular,  and  turns 
red.     I  liave  a  patient  now  attending  at  the 
hospital,  whose  cornesi  some  years  ago  became 
as  red  as  blood ;  this  colour  gradually  changed 
to  a  dense  white,  the  cornea  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  the  sclerotica,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  its  transpareney  was  in  part  re- 
covered, a  spot  at  the  under  part  of  the  cor- 
nea being  still  white  and  of  course  opaque. 
If  the  disease  be  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  nothing 
may  remain  except  a  tendency  for  a  relapse, 
but  if  it  continues  much  longer,  the  cornea  is 
apt  to  lose  its  proper  form,  to  protrude  gene- 
rally, and  become  in    part  opaque ;  the  ves- 
sels in  the  sclerotica   remain    permanently 
enlarged  I    it  assumes  a  bluish  hue  around 
the  cornea,   is   evidently  thinner,   and  the 
choroid  coat,whose  vessels  are  enlarged,  shines 
through  it.     Vision  is  much  impaired,  and 
every  common  cause  of  inflammation  gives 
rise  to  a  recurrence  of  it    In  some  cases  in 
children,  the  disease  becomes  indolent,  and 
gives  little  inconvenience,  except  that  which 
arises  from  defective  vision.     The  cure,   I 
have  said,  is  difficult,  and  not  always  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  same  means.    One  me- 
thod has  cured  one  case  shortly,  but  the  very 
same  means  have  failed  when  the  other  eye 
bw  bf en  tttackf  d,  and  in  direct  flucccwioa. 


I  usually  begin  by  abstracting  blood,  if  the 
child  or  young  person  is  tolerably  strong,  and 
this  should  be  done  by  leeches,  or  by  cupping, 
which  I  prefer  in  general,  to  three  or  four 
ounces  in  children,  to  be  followed  up  by  tartar 
emetic  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  at  night,  so 
as  to  cause  both  vomiting  and  purging  ;  these 
may  be  repeated  until  the  more  active  symp- 
toms appear  to  diminish,  when  calomel  should 
be  administered,  with  small  doses  of  opium, 
until  the  mouth  is  affected.  If  the  second 
or  other  eye  is  affected  in  succession,  the 
cupping  can  scarcely  be  had  recourse  to, 
although  leeches  may  be  applied,  and  the 
mercury  is  by  no  means  so  beneficial  as  in 
the  first  attack.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  generally  combine  it  with  quinine,  and 
have  recourse  to  blistering  on  the  temple, 
alternating  it  with  blisters  in  the  ann,  with- 
great  attention  to  the  bowels,  to  the  state  of 
the  skin,  to  the  diet,  and  to  air  and  exercise. 
It  is  the  proneness  to  relapse  which  causes  sq 
much  inconvenience,  giving  rise  to  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease,  almost  without  any 
obvious  cause.  Iodine  given  internally  haa 
not  appeared  to  me  to  possess  any  heroic 
qualities,  although  an  ointment  composed  of 
the  hydiiodate  of  potass  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm  of  ung.  cetacei,  is  beneficial  in  th« 
latter  stages,  I  have  in  adults  met  a  relapse 
by  puncturing  the  cornea  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  in  children  it  always  does  mischief.  Iijt 
the  removal  of  the  opacities  of  the  cornea 
all  the  usual  remedies  may  be  tried  in  the 
latter  stage.  At  an  early  period  warm  fomen- 
tations made  of  the  decoct  papav.  alb.  witk 
the  ext  oonii  5j.  to  8  oz. ;  or  other  narcotics 
do  good ;  and  an  evaporating,  or  steaming 
lotion,  made  of  mist  camphorse  3^***  tiAct, 
opii.  ^^  is  often  very  advantageous.  I 
have  lately  tried  a  lotion,  at  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Seeds,  of  the  navy,  com- 
posed of  liq.  ammon.  Jvy.  sp.  seth,  sulph* 
5vy.  sp.  camphor  5^.  with  benefit  In  fhft 
early  stage  of  this  disease. .  It  relieves  pain 
always,  and  in  some  mild  instances  is  equal 
to  the  removal  of  the  complaint  It  should 
be  applied  around  the  eye  every  two  or 
three  hours. 


lODtNX   IK  B&ONCHOCBLS* 

Bronchocblb. — M.  Guibourt  i$  of 
opinion  that  iodine  is  of  much  grenteff 
value  than  burnt  sponge,  especially  if 
giren  in  an  aqueous  solution,  accord- 
ing to  LugoFs  formula,  instead  of 
forming  an  alkohoHc  tincture,  as 
Conidet  employed  it  at  last.  BuU% 
Gen,  de  Therapeulique. 
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Befon  ike  FeUma  of  the  lieim-Battrnkal 
S6ek*y  Iff  London,  May  S,  1832, 

BY   MICHAEL   RYAN,   M.D. 

PJU>FE88QR    OF    KAT£RIA    MEDXCA    TO    THE 

SOCIETY. 

My  Ldrd.an^  Gentlemen, 

In  aeeordance  widi  the  arrangement  agreed 
to  by  your  profeMOfB,  I  shall  direct  your  at- 
tendoii'  ihie  evenii^  to  the  consideration  of 
the  thenipeatieal  e&cts  of  hydrocyanic,  or 
pfruific  acid,  asd  the  symptoms  which  it 
causes  in  man. 

This  singular  Mbstance  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  phy^obgist,  to  the  mediad  jurist,  and 
to  the  practioal  physician,  and  deserves  espe- 
cial attention.  It  has  now  a  place  in  the 
Dublin,  Parisian,  Belgian,  and  American 
phanuacopcBias,  and  is  designated  aeidum 
hormiiemm,  tett  xod/ieum,  uu  zootinicum,  prus- 
demn,  hydroeyauieum.  It  exists  in  some  na- 
tural prddactions^  as  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
Ihiit-kemale'  of  certain  plants,  or  may  be 
fiimid  by  complex  cbemiGal  processes.  It 
was  iietoveicd  as  a  vegetable  principle  by 
Bohit  in  ISOt,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the 
dMBiry  lattvel  by  Sehradtr  in  the  same  year; 
in  the  peach  biessoBS  and  leaves  by  Vauque- 
lin;  in  eheny^laurel  water  by  Von  Ittner; 
and  In  Iha  barlo  d  the  bird  cherry  by  John. 
In  all  thew  and  in  similar  instances,  it  is 
modMbd  b^  «  combination  with  a  volatile 
oik  "tbm  poison  procuied  from  them  exists 
in  twO'lbiins— «  distilled  water,  and  volatile 
oil.  Its  ekemieal  history  and  tests  have  been 
so  Ibtty  desoribed  in  the  last  two  lectures  de- 
]|lvel^sd  befiBre  this  Society,  by  my  colleagues 
the  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  toxicology, 
tliat  they  need  not  be  repeated  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  may,  however,  mention  that 
Scheele  discovered  this  acid  in  1772,  and 
that  Oay  Lossac  was  the  first  wlio  procured 
It  imm  state  of  parity.  It  is  now  known  un- 
4i^  twoformsi*  tiie  pure  acid,  and  the  diluted 
Of  wedklnal  acid.  Aocordtng  to  Mr.  Everitt, 
the  Onty^rocett  for  procnring  it  of  uniform 
strength  istbat  proposed  by-Mr.  Clark,  which, 
on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  importance, 
I  must  meniionk  Dissolve  72  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid  in<an.ounce  -of  disliUed  water  in  an 
ounce  lAAaL  Add  38  gtains  of  cyanide  of 
potassiuni,  and  tlien  insert  the  cork  or  stop- 
per, wliichf  for  a  little  time,  most  be  kept 
1  its  situation  with  the  finger.  The  phial  is 
be  agitated  and  immersed  in  a  basin  of 
id  water,  to  repress  the  heat  produced  in 


the  process.  When  sU  action  has  ceased,  net 
the  phial  aside  in  a  cool  and  dark  place  for 
12  hours;  then  decant  the  lic^wor,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  a  cool  and  dark  sitnatiDn.  In  this 
process  cream  of  tartar  and  bydMteyanic  acid 
are  formed.  The  former  if  preoipitated,  but 
the  li^aid  contains  about  a  fifth  .of  a  grain 
of  it  in  a  dose  (supposing  the  onnoe  to 
contain  25  doses),  which  is  so'ineonsidariibie 
as  to  require  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  it. 
The  ounce  contains  about  13  grains*  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  somewhat  similar  to  that  pre- 
pared aocoiding  to  Van4|ttettn's  nietliod.  ▲ 
full  description  of  this  prooessf.and  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  cyanide  «f  potsarium, 
was  published  by  Mr.  Clark  in  the .  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal  for  May,  1881^  and  will  be 
found  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  June. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  this,  re- 
medy is,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  strength, 
which  renders  it  either  too  powerful  or  totally 
inerL  This  arises  from  its  having  no  place 
in  the  London  pharmacopcsia ;  and,  there- 
fore, those  who  vend  medicines  may  supply 
a  very  diluted  add,  which  is  useless,  and  this 
is  too  generally  the  case.  The  Dul»lin  phar- 
macopoeia gives  a  formula  for  its  preparation, 
which  is  not  followed  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  those  who  have  confidence  in  prussic 
acid  generally  recommend  that  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  Scheele,  though 
this  is  of  variable  density.  For  medical  pur- 
poses, tliat  procured  by  the  method  of  Gay 
Lussac  is  preferred  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope; but  as  its  concentration  renders  it 
highly  dangerous,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with 
distilled  water.  Robfai|uet  proposed  to  add  to 
it  two  parts  of  water,  and  then  it  becomes 
similar  to  the  acid  of  Scheele ;  but  with  the 
superiority  of  rendering  a  constant  and  well- 
known  proportion  between  the  pure  anhydrous 
acid  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
it  ia  mixed.  Magendie  added  six  times  ita 
volume,  or  eight  times  and  a  half  of  ita 
yeight  of  distilled  water,  and  then  designated 
it  medicinal  prueeie  acid.  Others  recom- 
ipended  three  parts  of  water  and  one  of  acid, 
lender  the  title  of  act<^  hydrocywuque  am 
quart.  In  the  Batavian  and  Bavarian  pbar- 
roa«opoBias  the  acid  is  alcohoUsed  (bydrocy- 
anicum  alcoholisatum),  by  which  its  active 
properties  are  better  preserved,  and  its  eva- 
poration does  not  occur  so  read}ly  as  when 
n)ixed  with  water. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  when  properly  prepared, 
is  limpid  and  colourless^  having  a  pun^nt 
odour,  higiily  irritating  to  the  nostrils,  with 
a  peculiar  .sensation,  extending  down  the  tra- 
chea, and  if  iuhaled  incautiously  and  in  large 
quantity,  producing  giddiness  or  fiuntnesa. 
Its  taste  is  peculiar,  resembling  that  of  bitter 
ahnonds,  or  laurel  Isaves;  and  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  applying  the  undiluted  acid  to 
the  tongue,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
poisons.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  medi- 
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cinal  aoid,  >repAred  accordfaig  to  the  Dublin 
phanuaeopoeiay  fo,  to  the  specifio  grarky  of 
water,  as  99$  to  1000 ;  tlmt  of  the  acid  pre- 
pared at  the  Apothecaries*  Hall,  London,  is 
999.     This -add  reddens  litmus  paper  and 
freely    unites  virith  alkaline  bases,  forming 
bydrooyvnatei  or  prn^siates,  b»t  it  does  not 
neutralise  them,  and  consequently  in  many 
iastance*  uetains- its  energy,  and  is  poisonous 
in  most'of  its  ohemkal  combinations.     The 
hydrotTyanates  of  ammonia  and  potass,  and 
the  dilvfied  acM  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
have'  proved  ihtal,  as  attested  by  Coullon, 
Roubri}ttet,  Magendie,  Scubarth,  and  Profes- 
sor Chribtison.     Aoeording  to  the  statements 
of  the  last  justly-celebrated  toxicologist,  the 
triple  prussiates  or  ferrocyanates  do  not  pos- 
sess   deleterious  properties.     My    able    col- 
league Mr.  Bveritt,  informed  us,  in  a  late 
lecture  on  the  composition  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  that  it  was  not  decomposed  by  alkalies, 
neutral  salts,  or  perhaps  tartarized  antimony, 
and  therefore  we  should  remember  this  im- 
portant fact  in  prescribing  it  in  extempora- 
neous formttlee.     He  also  stated  that  this  acid 
will  decompose  even  in  a  phial,  with  a  glass- 
stopper,  unless  the    neck  of  the  bottle  be 
immersed  in  a  Tessel  of  water,  and  unless  the 
light  be  excluded.     As  it  rapidly  evaporates 
when  the  pharmaceutist  opens  his  phial  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  it,  he  should,  in 
order  to  obriate  this,  keep    only    a   small 
quantity  for  common  use. 

AtHrni  rf  Hydrocyanic  Acid  on  Man  and 
Animals. — Notwithstanding  the  Tast  improve- 
ments lately  made  in  physiology  and  toxico- 
logy, the  action  of  this  acid  on  the  animal 
economy  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.    Magendie,  whdse  experiments  with 
the  concentrated  add  are  most  satisfhetory, 
states,  that  a  single  drop  put  into  the  throat 
of  a  dog,  induced  two  or  three  hurried  re- 
aphations,  and  theii  death ;   when  dropped 
under  the  eyelid,' death  followed  almost  as 
rapidly ;  and  when  injected  into  the  jugular 
veih,  Are  anirtial  dropped  dead  at  the  instant, 
as  if  Mruck  with  a  cannon  ball,  or  with  light- 
ning.*  The  experiments  of  Emmert,  Coullon, 
and  Krimer,  as  quoted  by  Christison,  confirm 
the  same  condnsion.     They  observed  giddi- 
ness, weakness,  salivation,  tetanic  convulsions; 
and  then  increasing  sensibility,  which  after 
some  time  went  off  rapidly,  and  was  succeeded 
by  convulsSons  and  transient  giddiness.  These 
symptoms  continued  about  half  an  hour,  but 
might  extend  to  a  whole  day  or  mote,  though 
death  in  general    took  place  between  the 
second  and  fifteenth  minute ;  and  if  the  ani- 
mal survived' for  32  mlrtotes,  ft  generally  re- 
covered.   It  has  happened,  however,  that  a 
dog  survived  19  hours,  but  such  a  case  is 
extremfely  rare.     The  general  opinion  now  is, 
that  the  add  licts  on  the  bnlin,  medulla  spi- 
nalis, and  heart ;  and  (he  coficltisions  of  Dr. 
AddilMm'aiid'Mr.  Morgan  prove,  I  thfaik  be- 


yond a  doubt,  that  most|  if  not  all  poisonst' 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  even 
when  placed  in  the  blood-vessels.     The  fatal 
effects  of  prussic  acid,  i^^cording  to  Brodici 
Nyston,  Weideman,  and  man^  others,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  sus^taslon  of  the  eerebral 
functions.    The  pwie  acid,  ac^poidhic  to  Ma- 
gendie,  exhausts  the  irritability  of  the  heart 
and  voluntary  muscles  so  completely,  that 
they  are  insennble  even  to  the  stknulns  of 
galvanism.    Coullon  denies  tliU>.w]^  Schu- 
barth  attests  it.     It  is  a  shigular  fact,  that  the 
immediate  application  of  nearly  a  drachm  of 
the  concentrated  acid  to  the  brain  of  a  horse 
produced  no  effect,  accortfingto  Viborg,  of 
Copenhagen.    A  similar  conclusion  was  made 
by  Coullon,  Crimer,  and  BmmerL   •  Tliis  ^t 
has  led  some  physiologists  tO'deny  the^atioa 
of  the  acid  through  the  Deffv«a,«nd  .to  .ascribe 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  blood- wsiela. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  she  nervuleft 
of  the  blood-vessels  misy   aocottnt.  for-  the 
former  opinion,  a  fact  overlooked  by  many 
experimentalists  prior  to  A4disoncand  Mor- 
gan.    In  many  instances  the  heart,  has  heea 
observed  to  pulsate  regularly,  after,  the  death 
of  an  animal,  which  induced  some  physiciana 
to  employ  the  add  ia  diseHsee  of  that  orguu 
The  best  account  of  the  symptoms  produced 
in  man  are  described  by  CouUon,  aa.asoer« 
tained  by  experiment  upon  himself.    **  Whea 
he  took,"  says  Dr.  Christison,  *'ium  20 ft» 
86  drops  of  the  diluted  acid,  he  waa  attacked 
for  a  few  minutes  with  nausea,  talitiilieii^ 
hurried  pulse,  weight  and  pain  in  the,lieed» 
succeeded  by    a  feeling  of  amriftty^  vfUshl 
lasted  about  six  hours."  Snehsympiiriatsnef 
be  induced  when  the  niedKioalkcidJa.|»iidied 
too  far  in  treating  disease.  •  Salii«tto».'  may 
likevrise  be  produced,  as  attested  hy«IIad«ed 
and  Granvine.    A  French  i  physwMle,.>  whQ> 
swallowed  a  teaspoonftil  of  the  diluted  Add, 
felt  confhsion  in  his  head,  andvaooe  Mt'dontt. 
insensible }  the  breathing  was  dUftmilH'As 
pulse  soiail,  countenance  bloated,,  fwiiils  idr- 
sensible  and  dilated,  and  locked»jfliv  eniieiF^ 
vened.  -  He  had  several  fits  of  tetanKa^ueoe 
of  them  extremely  violent.   In  twe  houra  and 
a  half  lie  began  to  recover  his  intellect,  and 
rapidly  became  sensible ;  but  for  some  daya 
he  suffered  very  much  from  ulocratlon  of  the 
month  and  violent  pulmoaaryoetanrh^ which 
had  evidently  been  exdted  hy  theramvettia 
given  for  the  purpose  of  settsiogihinv   He 
had  eructations,  with  the  odevr  oi.AmwAd$ 
three  or  four  hours  sifter  he  took  it  (  and  dur- 
ing the  earlier  symptoms  the  odonr  «i|i>e»» 
haled  by  the  brsath.^    PrafeasorChirialiaon  le 
of  opinion,  that  **  it  is  |)robattr.lhaft- very 
large  doses  occasion  death  in*  a' lew  aeoenda; 
and,  at  all  events,  a  few  nnafiitea  will  sufilce 
to  extinguish  life,  when  the  dosois  consider^ 
able )  but  if  the  individual  survive  thirty,  or 
forty  minutes,  he  will  very  generally  recover." 
He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  eixcessive  nir 
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jMktf  with  whkk  the  »cid  provts  frtal  «p«t 
pean  incDntiAMnt  ^th  th«  aotion,  that  it 
nast  enter -the  blood-vevMU  before  producing 
it««flbeta.  .AccMnrding  to  Baunert,  CoiiUon, 
and  Krhnei ,  the  diluted  acid  aots  most  ener- 
gedcally  through  the  Mroua  raemhrane*,  and 
next  opott  the  stomach ;  tbat  it  also  acts  with 
bnergy  on  cellular  tissue }  that  it  has  no  effbct 
when  applied  to  the  truxiks  or  cut  extremities 
tof  nerres,  ot  to  a  flssore  made  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  Bnairow ;  that  its  action  is  prevented, 
when  the  vessels  of  any  part  are  tied,  before 
the  part  is  touched  with  the  poison ;  that  its 
pctieft  n  not  prevented  by  previously  divid- 
lftg>  the  nerves,  and  that  it  may  sometimes  be 
discovered  in  the  blood,  after  death,  by  che- 
tnical  analysii,  and  frequently  by  the  smell 
when  an  analysis  does  not  succeed.  The 
txperimeots  which  led  to  Aese  inferences 
Wsramade  in  1808, 1819,  and  1827,  and  are 
In  a  great  measure  reftited  by  those  of  Addi- 
son and  Morgan,  and  by  the  undoubted  fact 
itated  by  Magendie,-  of  instant  death  taking 
place,  which  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
poison  into  the  blood  htlerly  impossible.  The 
Injection  of  the  acid  into  the  blood-vessels  is 
the  most  fatal  mode  of  applying  it,  and  next 
^perhaps  the  intredaetion  of  the  vapour  into 
the  lungs.  The  effect  is  more  rapid  through 
the  aerous  than  through  the  mvoaua  mem* 
branes,  that  of  the  langs  excepted.  Roubi- 
quet  informed  Professor  Christison,  that  while 
,1Qqj;ing  experiments  on  the  tension  of  the 
dcid  vapour,  his  fingers,  after  being  some  time 
%pd»<>dto  ft,  became  afibcted  with  aumbness, 
%fai6h  lasted  several  days.  This  fhct  ihould 
,liot  be  forgotten  when  the  acid  Is  applied  to 
the  skin  in  certain  cutaneous  diseases. 

Necrotomic  Appearances, — It  hat  beeh  ob- 
served by  numerous  pathologists  that  after 
d^ath  by  pruasic  acid,  the  blood  is  black, 
Tiscidy  oliy,  and  fluid ;  but  it  may  coagulate 
after  having  flowed  from  the  body,  and  even 
Iq  the  heart  It  generally  exhales  the  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  acid  for  21  hours  after 
death ;  as  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  more 
especially  if  the  body  be  exposed  to  rain  ot  a 
current  of  idr,  when  the  dose  has  proved 
fkti^l  In  a  few  minutes,  the  odour  will  be  per- 
ceptible in  the  blood  of  the  heart,  lungs  and 
greiit  vessels ;  it  however  will  soon  disappear 
by  the  escape  of  the  acid  in  vapour  by  the 
lungs.  ,  It  18  to  be  remembered  that  a  similar 
odour  msy  arise  from  the  excrement,  in  cases 
or  inflammation  of  the  intestines  or  liver, 
a  fact  which  is  of  great  importance  In  medico- 
legal examinations.  In  general  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  congested;  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is^ttn'gid,  and  the  arterial  empty  through^ 
out  the  body.  The  stomach  has  been  found 
red  in  animate,  and  in  one  case  the  bile  was 
of  a  deep  blue  colour.  In  some  cases  putre- 
faction waa  rapid,  in  others  it  progressed  as 
luiU.  Pra.  Hufeland,  Paris,  Marx,  and 
lers,*  maintain  that  the  peculiar  glistening 
he  eye,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be* 
the  indxvidufll  is  really  dead,  and  is  de- 


cisive evidence  of  poisoning  by  hydMc^'anle 
acid;  but  Dr,  Christison  states  that  death 
from  carbonic  acid  or  cholera^  may  produce 
the  same  appearance.  " 

Therapeutical  Effects.— ^roTti  the  pre(iediVi"p 
fiicts  it   has  been  generally  admitted,   that 
life  is  extinguished  by  this  acid,  by  tWe  de- 
struction of  the  nervous  energy,  but  aS  the 
circulation  and  respiration  were  observed  to 
go  on  regularly,  it  was  considered  analogi- 
cally that  the  acid  would  be  useftil  in  cases  of 
excessive  sensibility,  and  irritation  of   the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  systems.     It  was 
considered  a  direct,   and   powerful  narcotic 
sedative,  and  to  have  power  to  moderate  the 
actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  fever  and  inflammations.     Ac- 
cordingly the  Italians  strongly  recommended 
it  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  and  especially  In  pulmonary 
consumption.  Even  Magendie  was  of  opinion 
that  it  could  cure  consumption,  if  given  in 
the  flrst  stage  of  the  disease.     This  idea  was 
not  new,  for  Linnaeus  infbrms  us  that  cherry 
laurel  water  was  long  used  In  Holland  for 
this  purpose.    Experience  has  subsequently 
proved,  that  this  acid  possesses  merely  the 
effect  of  palliating  symptoms.     In  Its  diluted 
or  medicinal  form,  it  is  still  strongly  recom- 
mended in  consumption,  spasmodic  asthma, 
hooping  cough,    spasmodic  cough,    in    the 
numerous  diseases  of  the  heart,    attended 
with   inordinate  action,    in  indigestion,    to 
allay  irritability  of  the  stomach,  heart-bam, 
hiccough,  gastrodynia  or  pain  in  the  stomach, 
in  inveterate  vomiting,  in  simple  or  plaltiter's 
colic,  in  tic  doloureux;  and  locally  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  as  impetlgd  and  prurlgo,'to 
abate  itching,  and  in  cancer  of  the  wotirti, 
in  the  form  of  lotion.    It  Is  said  to  ha^^  a 
specific  action  on  mucous  membranes. 

Dose  and  mode  of  admmistratton. — Tt6m 
two  to  thirty  drops  according  to  the  Dublin 
pharmacopceia ;  the  smaller  dose'to  be 'coih- 
menced  with,  and  gradually  inrteased.  '  A 
drop  is  the  ordinary  dose  used  in  Londim  ; 
it  is  given  in  a  glass  of  water,  In  ^mbhd 
emulsion,  or  in  infusion  of  pindidna.  it'  it 
not  decomposed  by  vegetable  substances,  or 
by  many  alkaline  bases ;  when  an  over-(!^hfle 
has  been  taken,  the  effects  are  be^  counter- 
acted by  ammonia,  brandy,  and  cold  a^dbn. 
Murray,  Orfila,  Christison,  and  others,  |)re- 
fer  ammonia — Coullon,  Riantz,  chlorine — and 
Granville,  recommends  turpentine — ^l|erbst 
of  Gottingen,  and  Orfila,  the  cold  dsdi-^i^id 
my  colleague,  Dr.  EppS,  relates*  a  case  in 
which  he  applied  boiling  water  to  th^  }nft!<Aor 
extremities  without  effect;  when  'scftrd^ca- 
tions  were  made,  and  the  watef '  re^appj^ed 
with  success.  Artiflcial  resfiiratlon  i&houuFbe 
likewise  employed.  My  able  colleagu^  your 
professor  of  toxicology,  proposes  Sji  anttd'ote 
in  cases  in  which  death  does  not  ta,k'e  nfaoe 
rapidly,  aa  when  confectionary  poisoned'^ 
biUer  almonds,  or  the  acid  haa  beea'tal^en. 
He  advises  that  a  quantity  cS  fiquor  potasasey 
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properly  diluted,  should  be  swallowed,  and 
then  some  ferruginous  salt,  containing  pro^ 
toxide  qf  iron,  such  as  the  green  copperas  of 
commerce,  hy  which  an  insoluble  and  inno- 
cent prussiate^  would  necessarily  be  the  im- 
mediate Result  The  inhalation  of  chlorine 
or  ammoniacal  vapour,  and  cold'  affusion 
might  be  tried  at  the  same  time.  The  me- 
dical use  of  this  acid  is  of  ancient  date. 
Bergius  revived  the  exhibition  of  bitter 
almonds  in  ague.  He  ordered  an  emulsion 
of  3iiJ.  in  3iij.  of  water,  with  Jlj.  of  extract  of 
lesser  centaury.  Hufbltlnd  gave  them  in  tape 
worm,  and  there  are  numerous  pfeparations 
of  them  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  encomiums  be- 
ttowed  on  hydrocyanic  acid,  Professor  Dun- 
<fan  considers  it  not  to  be  a  safb  substance  fof 
general  practice,  and  that  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances cotinected  with  it,  against  which 
the  practitioner  cannot  guard,  "  that  of  being 
stronger  than  he  anticipated,  or  what  is  for- 
tunately much  more  frequently  the  case,  of 
being  much  weaker  or  almost  effbte."  These 
remarks  are  very  true,  but  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  warrant  us  in  abandoning  the  re- 
Ibedy.  Dr.  Paris  has  also  denied  the  efficacy 
of  this  acid  in  consumption ;  atid  contends 
that  equal  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  conium,  hyosciamus,  and  other  seda- 
tives. Dr.  Granville,  on  the  other  hand,  h&$ 
maintained  that  the  medicine  affbrds  the 
greatest  relief  in  consumption,  and  details 
numerous  cases,  which  bore  All  Jippearances 
of  that  disease,  which  were  cured  by  it.  As 
come  of  these,  however,  were  combined  with 
chlorosis,  and  as  severe  pulmonary  affections 
are  often  present  in  such  cased,  there  may  be 
Jost  doubt  entertained  on  the  opinion  that 
such  subjects  were  really  phthislce^. 

t  have  employed  the  acid  in  combination 
with  cOniuih,  hyosciamus,  digitalis,  and  col- 
chicum,  in  consumption  and  diseases  of  the 
heart,  in  general  with  great  benefit,  but  oc- 
casioually  without  any  good  effect ;  and,  in 
ftOme  instances,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it 
from  its  deleterious  action,  or  in  consequence 
of  icliosyncrasy. 

Professor  Elliotson  has  tried  the  add  in 
^tric  affections  with  great  benefit;  and 
others  have  strongly  advised  it  in  obstinate 
tomiting  consequent  to  pregnancy,  or  in 
ordinary  cases.  I  have  tried  it  in  such  cases 
Sometimes  with  benefit,  and  sometimes  with- 
out the  slightest  advantage. 

I  have  also  employed  it  both  intornally  and 
locally  in  cancer  of  the  womb,  with  much 
benefit;  but  in  this,  and  in  all  diseases, 
we  must  watch  its  effects  most  carefully,  And 
always  direct,  that  should  nausea,  vonriting, 
head-ache,  or  giddiness  supervene,  the  medi- 
cine should  be  immediately  discontinued, 
and  some  brandy  taken  in  the  absence  of  the 
medical  attendant.  In  some  cases  these 
symptoms  have  invariably  supervened,  and 
of  course  renderei3  the  exhibition  of  the  re- 
medy unsafe  and  dangetotis.    In  employhag 


it  in  lotions  to  cancerous  uleeration  of  tht 
womb,  it  must  be  ir«ry  m«dli '  riUlted  tHItl 
water ;  we  might  commeiicd  wMia'draehmia 
a  pint  of  water,  a  third  part  of  whteh  to  hm 
injected  th^ee  times  A  day^  eareCully  vtited* 
ing  to  the  tjfibcts.  It«lgendh»  rMomnriehdl 
two  drachms  of  t\v6  inedieinal  and  »  poini 
of  lettuce  wtiter>  in  k«rp«s,  utifctimft  eancef 
and  sdrrhiM,  Und  the  add  Wrtff  \ft  einployed 
to  the  exietit  of  fbnf  dvACbftlk  Frofbs^of 
Thomson,  of  the  Lohdoft  Uidterilty,  'hM 
Advised  it  In  the  forin  of  aintMMt,'  ih' tfai 
cataneoos  afibetions  a1f«Ady  tnenliohed^  Ott 
referring  to  the  Phafmacopttia  Universalis  tif 
M.  iourdan,  and  now  trftnsltted  by  ProfciKot 
Rennie,  of  King'6  College^  t  find  that  tl»r« 
are  nearly  sixty  different  ^rmuUs  fbr  tUt 
preparation  and  administrtitlott  of  h^rdrocy** 
fiic  acid,  which  cftnAol  be  nedoed  Hi  an  «4* 
dress  of  this  description.  I  shall,  howisver, 
conclude  by  reading  a  fbw  of  ttam  wfaM 
seem  weU  worthy  of  adoptton. 


ii>»  >>« 
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On  ih€  Vtriuet  of  VtUerian  ;  ihe  J^fireM  ia- 
rUiies  qf  thit  Ro9t  tM  i»  the,  tkfipf^^,^ 
Heath  rakrkm  the  tmfy  MslMfutlr  4il> 

difignntes  pf  &pinm  ftgcu^Hh^  thtf\H¥tV^ 
qf  this  pkmi  e^plainecl, 

»♦  SctRE  rere  ^  adr«  pettSLfUta,**  ifetf  ddjtei, 
gentlemen,  to  which  We  cannot  pay  tod  fthibh 
iittentfon.  The  tttth  ethbodifcd  (n  tUb  is  dht 
In  which  the  scientlftc  nlirtd  dfellghts,  beCitiSc 
the  knowledge  thus  fbtinded  has  in  iitcut^icy 
and  A  certainty  which  no  empirical  Ihidjhrl^dge 
can  ever  possess.  The  stAte  of  Hiind  xtirtnect- 
ed  with  a  knowledge  of  Qius^s  thrown  A  n|ht 
where  formerly  darkness  pffiVafied,  and  ihi- 
pferts  for  vadflatfon  a  fixedness  of  ]()UiT)cl8e. 
To  illustrate  these  feirtarkS  wc  ttiaf  rtjfel-  to 
VAtERtA^.  Thid  article  has  had  its  day  of 
glory  afid  its  day  of  dishonour  ;  its  ti^ttles  have 
been  etalted  by  many  of  the  ikthers  df  (he 
medical  art '.  the  inodernd,  for  the  mtef  j^&rt, 
despise  it 

How  can  this  divetsity  in  opMbn  be  fer- 
plained  ?  Onfy  by  pnitiftg  !n  fdfee,  Ih  kii  la- 
mination of  the  plant,- the  AAgte  *'  ^Ift  ^tt 
est  scire  per  causes."  '     '  '     '  '"  '' 

Well,  gentlemen,  let  hrf  pro6e«^  to  ttlWH' 
aminatlon.  Before  wMch,  however,  If  ifcay 
be  useful  to  recall  your  AttentltJn  tb  an'aHfcle, 
called  eziractuin  ittraxdci,  ¥6a  WflTrtMefAW, 
that,  in  treating  on  thfi,  fstsf^'thtf  SfrffllAr 
diflferenees  of  oplitfon  ifi  regafd  to  Its  i^ia€a 
existed;  and  you  wiUidAO  t:eiiieihHr|  thftf  ttr. 
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Houston  liAs  iolTe4  6ie  jHrobleyn  by-imovingi 
that  the  extract  of  dandelion,  as  prei^rjtd  by 
the  coiMfnonprqceui  is  inert  i  whereas,  as  pre- 
pared by .  the  procc^9  he  recommends  (an4 
dandeiibn'itfract^a^  ]^^epared  by  his  pfocess, 
18  to  be  had  ~ar  Smith's,  XO,  Nutford  Place^ 
nd  1lose,^21%'  Wtt^iiuini'  Cotirt  Road);  It 
jpoiWBHes  all  ^^Mp«e9  viMch'were  ascribed 
to  it.  Kow  theqe  v^9wa0t9^fx*,  in  ^tigkrd  to~ 
dandelion,  have  alwaya  acted  upon  my  mind 
as  an  impulse  to  inqa&y/  ipThenfefer  I  Ibliiid 
a  great  contrarfet^  of  opinipn  fiegardtHg  the 
vfaftues  bf  any  pftHfcuIar  medicine.  Thus  in* 
flstfnced,  then;' I  began  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject'brfte  virtues  of  valerian.  I  found,  gen- 
tiekt!^,'  Imt  IftUehelp  from  phannacologias, 
or  works  pn  Materia  Medica;  woriu  gene- 
rally mere  compilations.  Nature,  therefore, 
JS^uiff.-^^^fixifix^ .  I  pursued  the  way  in 
.l9rl^ci|l^„l^d|.aJ:)d  .found  my  goal.  Pre?i- 
ou^^y  j^q^c^tionlng  this  to  yoi\,  it  may  be  ad- 
yiaable  to,  enuu^rate  some  of  the  testimonies 
in  favour  ^and  qgahuf  valerian. 

Valeriau  is  spolien  of  by  Dioscorides,  who 
derwes  its  Greek  name  from  pu  (Phu)  on 
accoui>t  oif  itjf  .i^npU*  This  writer,  «a  well  as 
Galejiii,  iiieiit,iQns  ;t  aa  §n  xuromntic ;  and  this, 
gentl«^en,  I  beg  you,  particularly  to  bear  in 
mifid*  Qpmjbicusi^norolua  published  some 
cases, «x^ibiting  its  upe  in  epilepsjf,  Haller 
Tecoipfn^nds  It  m  kyMimcal  afiections,  and 
5^8j4era. it ^Mff^ul. in  epiUp9y^  Fordyce, 
m  lua  t^^atise  pif  b^micrania»  |fc  91 1  praises  it 
If^Mj.  ^  WJ?ylt.t,  fitk  nervous  di^i^s,  p.  613, 
atat^  t)iat  Ijie  ij«edit  with  success  inepilepsy« 
He  .combined  .i|t  witli  manna.  Columna  re- 
pqrtf  ,^the  wai^cnreipf  epilepsy  by  thiare-* 
in^dy«  f^Fr  otlber  remedies  had  failed^  M. 
Merchant,  in  thie  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sdence^^ek^^.  two. cases  of  epil/epsyi  where 
it  ws^  useifuil  i  t^e  patients  yoidqd  great  %u«b* 
titles  of  worms  ;he  always.purgedhefore  using 
it.  Dr.  Witbering  recommends  It  as  a  laxa- 
tive, and,  states  that  it  acts  when  other  meana 
more  violent  have  failed.  Catalepty  was  cur- 
ed with  it  by  Mr.  Mudge ;  he  gave  ^u  doses 
of  the  po^rder.  ,  Fordyce  recommends  it  in 
duUn^ss  qfvtsion*  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  though  i^ot  esteemed  an  authority  in 
matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  physic,  is  a 
very  good  authority  in  reference  to  materia 
medica,  states  that  he  has  found  benefit  from 
thf  mof  tliH^n)e4ic|ne\bi  oers^ii^afl^^iiiiil. 
I  myself  nava  sean  n^a^  benefita  fsom  its  use ; 
and  I  have* been  much  disappointed.  Most 
'1  .  "  -  '  ; 
Meath  ValeriintrCkaraeter, 

"Rf^hirrrf^  ff^t^  to.  two  fffft  and  a  .half*  •  • 

sj^igntij.^afxy  ^m.p»^^'>» ^^ •  «*fi«^ «•.•.•  ••!•. 
t^a,Yfts^llf^a^c?^  t^i>  th^  w^X^»  ..>«;».•• 
Foli(^-7;r^<lMitl^.l9PVV(^f>^c99^«ng  «aeh- 

of  th^  larger ^e^was;. of  a>  daeper  ookHii» 

narrpv;ev»  #nd  eonet!^  with;whita  hairs,  .r 
^lowezfh—Bqg^ter red  •i,*».«..r>»*«f 4« 

usters^-Smallfir  than  in.the. •«  ••••••««« 
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^asarts/that  he  has  seldom  found  it  answer  the 
expectation  of  the-prascriber.    - 
.^Such,    gentlemen^  ^is    thf^^c^trariety   of 
opinion.     The  solution  will  interest  you. 

Thjpea  modes,  of,  ,^plyipg;,tJif_pf/?W^  oc- 
durred:—     ^  .  ,.  ,  .  i— *M:->ii.ii  i 

The  first  was — Mt^  fkot  t^..val€f(i^  root  be 
gathered  a<  the  wrong  $ea9oiit  when  iif^  virtue* 
are  nearly  gone  ?  ThU,  thy^^h  afTording  in 
part  the  egcplanation,  did  i^^  satMy  me» 
bfetauie  I  found  that,  some^mes  from  the 
yearly  supply  from  the  aqnna  perftbttst^  the 
utmost  benefit,  and  sometii^es'  iio  benefit  at 
all,  arose. 

The  second  was— Ifay  not  the  medidmet 
hauM  been  given  in  too  email  doeeef  -Thia 
seemed  to  he  a  &ir  presumption ;  but,  upon 
examination,  the  same  Mntgnlarit^  int^fect, 
during  the  use  of  laigo  doses  aa -of  imal^  wte 
observable.  ■     'n  \  * 

The  third  mode,  whkh  I  foand  to  ht  tirue, 
was— ilfay  not  other  rente,  varietiee  (ffwaSeriaM, 
be  miaedwitk  the  true  root  f  I  entered  vpon 
the  investigation  of  this,  arid,  while  Ahur  en- 
gaged, happened  to  fall  in,  at  «  baeh«4taU, 
with  a  pamphlet  written  by  Jk>hn  HIU^  M.<D., 
pn  this  plant,  eatablishing  tny  viewsi  on  thia 
medicine.    This  was  published  in  175& 

The  species  of  valeriaa,  referred  to  in  the 
pharmacopcaia,  as  produeing  the  valerian  ^root, 
is  the  Valeriana  ^ffhinalie^  Thia  is  thsis  de- 
Bcribed  by  Sir  Edward  Swithfr— '/ Floribus 
triaodrii^  foUis  omalbua .  primatis>;  folioiis 
lanceolatia  subuniformHiusM''  This  descrap- 
tion  ia  not,auiBcient  to  ehadraelorise  liie  true 
valerian.  A  plant  may  have  ^alL  these  cha^ 
iractarSf  without  poBseasfaig  the  vittuaspf  vale* 
rian«  The  real  plant  waa  .caUed>inlrrieMi 
eyhatica  mofor. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  thtsapeeiea  of 
valerian— the  heatht  the  wood,  and  the  water 
fMlerian* 

The  heath  valerian  is  the  one  poaaesaiog 
the  medicinal  virtues  in  the  higheat  degree ; 
the  wood  valerian  is  oonaiderably  inferior; 
and  the  water  valerian  is  atill  more  so*  Un* 
fortunately  the  last  is  most  easily  obtaibed 
and  vest  abundant,  and  hence  there^  are'  filCy 
roots  of  this  to  one  of  the  l^eath.;  Henct  on-* 
ginf  tas  the  uncertainty  oC  effect.    ,    :  -  ^ 

)^  us  now,  gentlemen,  ;p«bt.#ft  U|e 
disMnp^ions  between  these  vacietieftf  ■  T^h^M 
distiaptions  rafev  to  the  piano  UieDmelvaajiiid 
^  roota.    Andfirst,  in  regard.to  the<  pWftti^ 


..    I       «  i  3    ,  J, 

.    Water  Valerianr-Ch^afifv^^,^^  i,,^ 

Four  feet  in  height  i    < .  • 

Stalk, pake giten*     •               -''  i  '-fto.w 
Notaothltk^  t    r  , 

Larger  2  freslapaUv^iecn^aadfamoofltk.  ^  * 

J  .'..■•  I         *,    v<.  An    -Wu-Lcv  <        J 

FWwe«8jprf«f«d^i.  1      i    i^'iA'  vi't'i  ?i  .1- 


\ 


S^dr-ilMaeaUd  a#f^ 


Mr.  Sheldtake  dn  CoHiraeium  ^  the  Pmgers. 
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•mky  be  averaged  thus;-:'    '•'     •  .    '         --•— f>  " 


,111.11  1  .>«»ii{   »ii  I   !»■ 


'    'ItiathTarer^: 


•  Colbari-^yowii  nearly  olive 
Radicles — jUong,      ^ender^ 

*  '"  '  With" ' .  niimerous     hairy  ' 
'     .tri^eaas 

.  Booia'  I  £*^'\'  • ' 

i»wi«.  ^fouffh 

^ii,.„n'  jl^i^esh,  aromatic., 
^■•"^•'l  Slightly  foetid.,.* 


•«\\ 


■  >   I'll. 


4— L*. 


Wood  Fa f man'  . 


{ 


■  ■»  ■< 


i-»- 


>.*iiiiiij 


Tawney,  or  deep  browrn. .,,  [,  P^l9.CQ^i»|%  »¥P#lx  jri?ttonr-, 

ThldDH'llhreiii;  '!«  '    ^    " 
IklweiMki'd/'  '  '"-^ 

.Tender^  .,,.-:..  i  ..r-.r;  .  . 

Easily  broken,    . .   ,  i,. ., 

No  fVeihoesc;  lliUe^;ai;piDa. 

Heavy  fatid  fmell;  cata  Wy 
tliemnelves  abo^t  thW  ipore 
than  about  .thi9  otb^r  ^^pts. 


•    / 


'»1M,I'       V 


These  ^anktan  refer  more  ezclushrely  to 
the  s^tend  »oots.  The  dry  roots  may  be  dis- 
tinguished also  by  the  colour  as  above  desrrib- 
edy  die'hMry  threads/  and  the  toughness. 
The  heath  valerian  moT,  when  dry,  has  no , 
onvkyin  the  Centre,  as  the  water  valerian  has. 
ht  the  former  aoireleof  greenish,  or  pale  hue, 
mtfrotmdUig  the  pithf  is  observed  ;  in  the 
wat^^ltliii  cifcfe  is  often  black.  The  taste  of 
the  heath  is  spicy  and  pleasant,  and,  after,  a 
little  chewing,  bitter  and  astringent,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  water.  If  the  root  be 
dirty  and  dryv  macenrting'the  same  In  water 
will  soon  britig  out  the  eolonr. 

I  hb^i  gentleman,  that  this  statement  win 
pM  you. on  yourguavdin  purchasing  the  roots. 
But  with  the  vi^w  of  still  more  deeply  im* 
pressing  on  yainrnilndthe  neceMlty'ofbantfon', 
it  may  bd  as  wttl  to  mention  wha  are  the  coT* 
lectoiiQ '  and  i  some '  eireomstancea '  eonn^cted 
with- the  oollactioli  of  the  raofs,  which  tend  to 
occasion  the  introduction  of  the  watef  instead 
of  the  heath  Valerian. 

The  coltectora  are,  generally,  very  nnlltfot 
the  employment ;  they  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  botany,  possessing  but  a  very 
general  knowledge  of  the  external  characters 
of  the  plant  Their  object  is  Quantity  not 
futUitif.  They  take  the  roots  which  are  most 
easily  obtained  and  most  easily  drawn  up^ 
Now  the  watier  valerian,  growing  fn  clusters 
and  ilk  moist  ^oil,  la  both  moat  easily  and 
abundantly  obtained,  and  most  ^a^ily  drawn 
ii|>.  IThe' hMh  valerkin  ia  nMire'scatteired  in 
Ingrowth,  and  growing*  in  al  close  soil,  the 
foetrariwore  difficultly  obtain^.  Thecol- 
letftiayi'  ioft»n  driiw  upMlie^  roofs.  Or.  Hflf 
states,  that  he  raised  a  plant  of  the  tmooih 
water  croi^/obf  (pblson'biisyfrdni  &rd6t  sold  as 
valerian. 

Another  circumstance  regmlating  Che'  edl- 
lection  is,  that  the  gatherers  pnlltup  th«  |dant 
when  It  has  shot  up  the  stalk,  which  enables 
them  to  draw  it  more  easily.  Now  the  plant 
ahould'he  gathered*  ssMt^an  lAr  ^Ih  to#  he- 
gun  to  appear  above  the  earth.  After  thi 
atalk  is  fully  risen  the  planl'haelaatvnicfa  of 
ita  virtues.  ■     -    - 

Another  drcumatano^  la,  *that  nusy  of  the 


oolleeiors  know  this  plant  ohly'b^  \WjliuJtirt, 
Hence  they  gather  the  roots  Whbn  tlie 'plants 
are  in  a  state  of  flowering,  a  peHc^'Wheh'the 
juieei  of  the  plant  are  exhausted;  fdf,  gentle- 
men, 1  think  you  must  be  awari?,  frbin  your 
attendance  on  botany  at  this  thiiatre,  that,  as 
the  generation  of  a  new  indiiidaalts  the  grand 
end  of  the  changes  which  the  plant  goes 
through,  in  passing  tb  the* state  of  Wowenng, 
and  ^  all  the  energies  of  the  plartfare  direct* 
ed  to  efllbct  thik  end,  When  th^  end  is"  ob- 
laihed,  the  roots  can  be  of  UAI^  or  of  no  use. 
And  to  establish  this  xho^tt  ftilly,  let  w  re- 
Aiind  you  of  the  fact,  ilikt  ah'annftarmVy,  by 
Its  flov^tfring  being  prevented,  b^'  thadi^'  h) 
exiit  fat  another  yeati  iil  •  oflitej'  wpl(/N,  ^ 
plant,  which,  exhtfusti/rg^^s^f  Ibj  '08^^^^ 
wouM!  die,  iv  perp^tnatA  by  Vhfi  ekh^urft^ 
being  prevented.  Need  ladff  any.'tno^y 
show  the  utter  nsdessnes^  of  val^i^n  obtjiln'ed 
JKrom  phAits  thit  htite Jloweredi  -  '  •  .  -  '  ^  ■  •      ■ 

SiiiHi,  gentleman,  bc^tigtHe'^dlMiitiKii^^ con- 
nected with  obtiihiin^  ttiie^jtUmcTi' itcdfC  It 
ieems  not  at  all  aitonlsTilng,  that  sndi  dflfbr- 
enees  of  opinion  rihouid  eitist^n  Vegkrd  to 
the  medicinal  powers  of  this  artrde  of  the 
materia  mfcdiea.  Tb^  middle  of'Mtty  is  the 
time  of  gathering  the  plant^    ' 

The  virtues  of  this  medicine  we  shall  enter 
upon  at  another  occasloni-^Pdr/  of  »  l^ectufe 
at  the  WtttmintterDUpeniary,^^r^'}Street, 

■  ii»<« I       ■|iilliiHii||      %%i     ^lkt*^t\iti^^    JtOfcH<      rf  \    i 

.        .  ■       '       ')     ;  ••    ;    ,J-   v.   ,1,        I 

ON  RfiTRACTfON  ft  CONttt^pTION 

'  •'  "=  OP  THE  WTNGtR?;-''  I';-,"  / 

Br  T.  SnELnRAKi.  ^sq. 

REFEftoif6A  Ha  the  'ir^dt%r ti 'Thitm^i^ Viii 
shew  that  the  >eateDser  di^lMihfiji  \iiMnplipis 
musale  •Hginatestttthe«pesteri6i'^{£i'^'d^^e 
arm.  It  is  alM^Hed'  iaherioriytdllislt/^er 
pan  ^  the  «i«i¥^ohdyiJ  cH^  ttib  !<tiln«r^;' '  to 
th0  apotle^ft>dsi^  df  the  ftii%'  'ai¥^'«i^d'U  the 
apon«Mrdtitf  sefita  ^f  ^^HlfehKiltAi^Tik^U^  In 
that  region^*  'From  the«d^dve^a!  ahadAti^nts 
it  ^ieeccnds-vertl^liy,  ancl  at  fh^'mlddle  of 
the  fort  ana  the  iaaby  maaa  fentif  four  ten* 


AH 
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dons,  which  paM  tinder  the  annulitr  Ugtifietit 
of  the  wrist.  Below  the  ligfiioent  the  tendon* 
diverge,  become  broader,  aad|  prooeed  to  tho 
lower  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  i 
sometimes  send  apooeurotic  bands,  more  or 
lesa  oblique,  to  each  Mher.  These  tendons 
terminate  on  the  hack,  of  the  fingers  by  an 
aponeurotic  expansion,  reaehing  to  the  last 
phalanx. 

This  muade  is  antagonist  to  the  flexor 
digitorum  sublimts  vel  perforatus,  and-  flexor 
digitonim  profundus  vel  peribrans  mnades, 
and  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  accuracy-  with 
which  nature,  if  we  nray  apply  that  term  to 
tl)e  universal  Intelligence  which  has  created 
all  things,  proportions  the  powers,  given  them 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Thus  the  powers  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  fingers,  being  only  intended  to  draw  them 
back  when  those  muscles  cease  to  act  of  them- 
selves, 'but  intended  to  put  forth  very  great 
exertions  under  various  circumstances,  are 
more  numerous,  as  well  as  of  larger  size  and 
strength,  than  their  antagonists,  besides  that 
they  possess  several  peculiarides  in  their 
construction,  which  greatly  add  to  their  gene- 
ral strength*  much  more  than  would  appear 
on  a  transient  view  of  their  parts.  These 
will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  but  here  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  say,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  different  strength  of  the  two 
antagoust  sets  of  muscles  is  frequently  the 
first  pause  of  those  retractions  of  the  fingers 
which  are  now  under  consideration.        . 

It  is  a  general  rule,  with  respect  to  most 
muscles,  but  to  those  of  the  fore  arm  it  is 
universal,  that  one  end  shall  be  large  and 
fleshy  in  its  structure,  and  the  other  smaller 
and  tendinoust  In  the  arm  all  the  muscles 
are  thick  near  the  elbow  where  they  originate, 
being  united  to  upper  parts  of  the  bones^ 
and  are  themselves  fleshy,  flexible,  and  ten- 
der. When  they  pass  downwards^  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  bones,  they  begin  to  sepa- 
rate from  them,  become  surrounded  with  a 
sheath,  gradually  pass  under  the  annular 
Ugameat  of  the  wrists,  the  slits  in  ligaments 
of  the  fingers,  and  are  inserted  in  the  last 
phalanx  of  each  finger. 

Nearly  all  directing^  bending,  and  extend- 
ing actions  of  the  fingers  and  wrist,  are  per- 
fenaed  by  heading  the  flexov  digitorum  muf •» 
clcfs,  which  have  been  described^  and  it  is 
efieclied  in  this  peculiar  manner. 

It  is  the  property  of  all  musclesi  when  not 
impeded  by  any  insurmountable  obstacle,  to 
perlbrm  their  natural  actions  of  extension  ai^l 
conirdction,  in  a  straight  time,  in  the  direction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  {  but  when  such  obsta- 
cles ocoiMT  they  contract  as  near  to  the  straight 
line  as.  those  obstacles  will  pennit.  The  con ^ 
SQ^uence  of  that  action  U, .  tliat  when  a  man 
grasps  any  thing  firmly  in  his  hand,  as  t^ 
closing  hia  fingers  round  a  stick  that  action  is 

•'formed  hy  the  flexor  muscles  onlji ;  and 
icipally  by  the  fleshy  portions  of  those 
icles^  which  being  firmly  attachod  to  the 


hoM^or  othey  p^r^  09  wJiJijh^t^gKfftrigJaa^, 
diminish  in  lengtl^,  increase  j^i  ^hf^l^^f |^  a j^ 
become  tejosey  in  proportion,  to  ^)\e,  s(f ^ogjf^ 
of  the  jexertioos  madeby  tW Wi>4*  ^Pf!^. 
it  is  that  men,  who  are  .cpnsti^ptlj  en^efl  i^^ , 
hard  labour  with  their  hands,  alwajs.navp 
their  arms  large,  strongs  4q4  yc-r^.  firm^.iA 
their  texture,  and  which  becomc;s  natural  to 
them.  ...  /  •    .   •   • 

The  nsuscles  and  tendons  0^  th(^(. fingers 
and  hands  exist  under  very  dltferent  drciun," 
stances.  The  tendons,  after  the|  oease  to  he^, 
closely  united  with  the  bones,,  become  oxK- 
closed  in  their  own  fascia,  and  pass^  with 
little  obstacle,  to  the  ends  of  the  finger;s,  t« 
which  they  are  strictly  attached.  Paxton  has 
explained,  that  "  the  first  phalanges,  or  rows 
of  the  finger  bones,  are  attached  to  the  ipjc^t^- 
carpal  bones  by  loose  but  strong  capsular 
UgamenU,  which  are  strengthened,  anteriorly, 
by  a  semicircular  tigamentj  embracing  the  an- 
terior part  of  each  articulation,  and  poate« 
riorly  by  the  extensor  tendons,  which  expand 
very  much  while  passing  over  these  articula- 
tions ;  also  at  the  sides  by  lateral  ligamentSf 
which  are  attached  to  slight  depressions  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and 
into  the  condyles  of  the  first  phalanx.  Simi- 
lar ligaments  to  tliese  exist,  as  the  articula- 
tions of  the  finger  bones  with  each  other; 
viz.  each  joint  has  an  anterior  ligament,  two 
lateral  ligaments,  and  a  capsular  ligament,  or 
synovial  membrane." 

The  flexor  tendons  are,  also,  confined  in 
their  course  along  the  fingers,  by  circular 
and  vaginal  ligaments.  The  former  adhere, 
on  each  side  of  the  tendon,  to  the  proper 
ligaments  of  tbe  joint;  the  latter  enclose 
the  flexor  tendons  In  a  strong  sheath.  Eacli 
sheath  is  composed  of  circular  fibres,  and. 
strengthened  by  oblique  and  circular  hand^, 
and  Is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  anterior  concave  from 
the  posterior  or  convex  surface  of  each  ptui* 
lanx :  by  this  means  the  tendon  is  confined  in 
the  MESIAL  LINE  of  the  finger.  ^11  tbe^ 
6heath$  are  lined  with  a  smooth  syf^ovial 
membrane.  ^  ,  ^ 

After  considering  thi^  statement,  if. ,  l^e- 
<iomes  evident  that  if  mischief  be  not  invarT* 
ablv  done,  by  dividing  the  ligaments,  tendons, 
and  muscles  about  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
with  the  view  Qt  correcting  any  defect  of 
their  form  or  acition,  there  is  a  very  great  ma- 
jority of  chances  that  such  mlschiet  will  be 
done.  I  have  often  seen  it  attempted,  6ut 
With  vety  oad  effect,  and  had  the  good  lor- 
tune,  very  early  in  life,  ,to  9ure  thos^  defepts 
by  that  treatment  which  I  shall  explain. 

The  flexor  dij^^itorum  mu^c^es^  fir^  ^^^ 
firmly  attached  to  the  last  j^iia\a!xuo(  each 
dnger.  They  pass  in  .  periect  ireedom 
through  all  those  parts  0^  the .  hand,  al)dve 
described  frOm  Pa^toa,  and  pas^  ,gr4^dualiy 
from  the  state  of  fiesl^^y  muscles  o«  the  Mjfp^r 
part  of  the  forearm.  I^  is  the  nature  dTall 
muscles^  whea  not  ijuproperty  festfalne^  to 
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ptHbttri  ih^t"ahS(mi^  ^f  Ifeilon  Mid  «xteti* 
sidh  altc^ttflitety  m  i  straight  line,  between' 
tli6  tvHs  extrepiitie^,  to  that,  if  tbere  were 
but  bH6  Joint  between' the  elbow  and  the  end 
of  Aie^  mlgef,  And  the  tfiuscle  fixed  At  thti 
tif6  extremes  ^oitld  contract,  it  Would  be  a 
straight'  )Ui€y  fbrming  a  triangle  df  dimen- 
sions corresp6nding  witn  the  different  lengths 
of  the  two,  sides,  whatever  the  difference  be> 
tweeii '  them  might  be;  but  with  the  hand 
erfery  thing  is  different  Three  Joints  in  each 
fiti^et,  ahd  one  in  the  wrist,  liending  at  the 
same  time,  wocdd  render  tlie  limb  useless  ttf 
its  owner,  if  they  could  not  be  connected  by 
the  admirable  contrivance  fa  term  which  X 
must  use  for  want  of  a  better)  by  which  they 
are  rendered  essentially  obedient  to  the  will 
in  every  respect.  Two  joints  in  each  Angela 
have  by  one  motion,  directly  backwards  and 
forwards,  firmness  equal  to  a  complete  £fyn« 
glymus,  which  it  cannot  in  strictness  bo 
called.  The  third  Joint  of  each  finger,  at  its 
junction  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the 
carpus,  has  several  motlona  peeuliar  to  itselfi 
All  these  are  kept  either  in  numerous  actional 
or  in  a  state  of  complete  rigidity,  at  theiv 
owner's  will. 

If  a  man^  ignorant  of  these  matters,  grasp 
A  sticlc  in  one  hand  M  firmly  fbal  it  cannot 
be  forced  from  him,  he  will  believe  that  he 
holds  it  by  the  strength  of  that  hand ;  but  it 
Is  not  80,  he  holds  it  by  the  resistance  of  that 
fieshy  portion  of  the  fiexor  digitorutt^  mua- 
des,  wiiich  Is  peniianently  attached  to  the 
bones  of  the  arm.  By  the  ahsohste  contrM' 
tlon  of  this  portion  of  those  muscle^  for  th^ 
time  being,  the  tendinous  parts  extending 
find  firmly  attached  to  the  last  phalanges  or 
til  ^e  finger^,  draw  them  towards  the  lowef 
part  of  the  hand,  till  the  fingers  come  in  suell 
cohtact  with  the  hand  that  tlley  can  go  no 
closer.  The  tendons  of  these  flexor  muscles 
slide  freely  under  the  annular  ligaments,  and 
opeh  \a  thd  tendons  which  allow  them  to 
pass.  This  being  the  eaie,  what  is  to  be  said 
tt  the  Knowledge  at  iudgi&eiit  of  those,  who 
divide' the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  tendobs 
of  the  fingers  to  cure  contraction,  the  cause 
of  which  does  not  exist  in  them  ? 

A  blow,  a  wound,  dislocation,  Itixation,  ot 
ftothe  ipedflc  disease,  may  cause  distortion, 
or  contraction,  or  other  derangement  in  the 
powers  of  the  hands  or  fingers;  but  when 
this  happens,  such  peculiarities  become  objects 
Of  ire'Atmeht,  quite  distinct  fl-om  the  treatment 
of  the  distortion  which  will  remain  after  these 
additibnal  defects  have  been  removed,  and 
require  its  own  particular  treatment    Sup- 

Sose  any  person  to  hold  his  hand  willingly  In 
\i  pdi^itioh  in  which  the  first  patient  I  have 
dfetcllbed  ne6essafRy  kept  his,  it  would  t«- 
qnire  k  fdree  in  the  flexor  mulclee  of  the  hand, 
isqti^l'to  that  he  i^tefided  to  emph>y  iti  retain- 
ing whatever  he  held  in  bis  hand ;  bat  the 
Extensor  digitorum  muscles  of  the  same  hand 
onty  r^qalte  fts  tattch  power  fts  will  entfbte 
Ihem  tdliflr,  ot  otikerwise  vof^  the  fli%et»er 


hai^a  after  ite-r^ease  f^ota  the  eonftnement'iil 
#liri6h  It  hits  tieeft  Indeed  byilh^  pew«y  of<<fbe 
flexors.'  The  di#erence  betweew  the  powetk 
of  l!hese  twt>  set^  of  mUsdes  is'  verygroavin 
evet^  ease  where  ali'  the  parts  are  healthy; 
biit  when  that  inequMiry  be  tiicreesed^  by  ii 
trifling  addition  to  the  peca!lac4ty  of  eiiheif 
side,  defective  actfon  wilt  begin,  tmdtfn^t 
timely  removed  by  appropriate  remedlM)<  the 
Ineqnallty  will  increase  tiH  it  l»eo«mee  lure- 
mediable. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 'first  ease 
I  described.  The  extensor  digitevum  musdlee. 
In  every  case  the  least  powerful  of  the  l^«nd, 
became  so  weak,  that  when  the  patient's  hanS 
hnng  by  his  side,  or  when  with  the  help  of 
his  other  hand,  it  Were  laid  flat  upon  a  tkble, 
he  could  not,  by  any  exertion  of  \Ai  mind, 
raise  even  a  finger  from  the  table.  By  apply-^ 
ing  his  other  hand,  he  could  move  tint  d«« 
f^tive  one  from  one  part  of  the  table  to  ano* 
tlier;  or  he  could,  by  lifting  the  defective 
hand,  place  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  but  when 
he  leA  it,  unsupported,  it  fiftll  helpless  to  hie 
iide.  The  defect  was  at  first  only  weakness 
In  the  extensor  dlgitormn  museles  of  the  hand, 
afterwards  weakness  of  the  biceps  flexor  cu- 
biti  was  superadded. 

It  is  a  principle  in  the  action  of  muscles, 
that  when  the  whole  person  be  at  rest,  every 
muscle^remains  in  a  state  between  flexion  and 
extension,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  when 
we  lie  down  to  sleep,  because  it  ia  most  eas)r 
to  start  from  that  state  to  any  of  the  two 
others ;  but  when  the  contractile  powet^  of 
one  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  hftve  been  loet 
or  destroyed,  or  interrupted,  the  external 
vetlOti  of  \\Js  antagonist  is  intenseptedy  and  its 
derangement  increased,  till  they  beooote  dis- 
eased, as  was  the  ease  of  *  all  the  patients  I 
have  described. 

The  first,  from  some  unknown  cause,  lost 
the  power  of  contracting  the  ektensot'digitd- 
rum  muscles ;  their  power  is  very  small  under 
any  circumstances,  but  sufficient  to-  eixtend 
the  flexor  digitorum  mtiscles,  wlien  th«f  wlU 
df  the  patient  hat«  relieved  tlieiii  fVoni  tfte 
•flfeot  of  that  power  w4iieh  it  has  tfhoMntfo 
exert  upon  them.  These  nuiscles  b^g  l«> 
longer  subject  to  any  countervailing  f6rce, 
first  niractedf  and  then  cdntrdcted  Ihektgelvii, 
M  that  the  patient  c6rM  no  longer  take  «  pen 
In  his  hand  by  itt  ownexeitlon;  Init  wlito 
with  his  other  hand  he  had  platted  tllie  pen  In 
his  hand  upon  the  table  and  paper,  he'  aOuld 
by  motions  of  the  elbow  and  shouldce,  con- 
trive to  write,  something  tiv  the  same* wiy  as 
t  man  with  a  weoden  hand.-  9hiaiMnMvral 
eontrtffction  tielng  eonstnity  pM^enftei;  Aie 
band  first,  and  then  tlie  wristy  biKiiae"iiidw 
t'igidly  tontraited,  and  would  have  terstdaated 
tn  absoliite  destYtictfon  of  the  power  of  luing 
•the!lmb,  had  I  not  eevnt^raoied  tt--  - '  - 

The  second  caeelMMl'becomtiaiu^.iiip}^^ 

because  all  the  fingers  were  sd  ilgidly'eon- 
tnuHed  that  t  could  not  force  them  open,'  to- 
wards extendlfigthM^lobf«oill»8tiraigh^  with- 


I 
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oiit'hiv/mg  'ni}x6tippin  in''tiiefl'exor'di^itoru)n 
imiick^,  'i9heti  Ihey  ^a^ 'Utid^  lire' cati^l&t' 

(tboutfh  all  the  muscles  of  the  arii\  had  be- 
ctktteii^\eii)l  tHatthe  batieilt  couM  not  make 
my^MitoTf  fai^ii>'^tlM'bafidby  her  own 
^oMtMTi Heidi  ;aoflihecould(  ^ot.  by  ber  own 
C3(<^ti^.be9d,t^  ,«lbpf:  jpioti  because  the 
power  oCtlue  biceps  flexor  cubit)  was  so  dimi- 
nfih^d;  that  it  had  not  strength  of  iUelf  to 
tSiUe  llM' fore  ami,  nor  to  support  it  when 
quifldi .  AVlth  thil  view  of  the  case,  if  the  in> 
dfY^^ftl  fw)|0;|Uiti9if^i  tp  prevent  me  treat- 
ing tjtiis  patient  i^  my  oiyn  way  were  at  hand, 
X  Wo^la'ask  him  bow  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible id  Ante  tilis  defect  by  binding  the  arm 
anLbMid  Atrcight  upon  a  flat  board  till  they 
W^resqulte/weil. 

•  You  wiU  perceive  that  I  ara  opening  a  dif- 
ferent v)ew  of  t^is  subject  from  that  in  which 
it  has  ever  prevlouMy  been  seen,  and  am  de- 
slnnM^o  wiike  my  explanation  as  satisfoctory 
at.  my.  ^dodcripilve  powera  will  enaUe  me ; 
hojwevar,  lBuut«Mtoaoh  uponyovr  paUence 
by  another  communication. 
No.  9jt7pper  Berkeley  Street, 
jPortman  Square. 

*  *  .    ^  * 

p.  S.  Toux  anonymous  correspondent  who 
stated,  in  a  paper  on  the  Mind,  that  Joha 
Hunter  had  died  suddenly  in  St.  George's 
HdtpituS  lalletf  a  dtspuie  with  Dr.  Pearson,  is 
in  er<iMr«  Tkediipiitv>««s  between  Mr.  Hun- 
t^  ai^d  Mr*  Ki6ate« 


.    CASE  OF 

'  POISONING  BY  PRUSSIC  ACIDi 

.       .r  '  '  afrii.  tstxmvti 

ObuljliIihi  given  th6  huitory  of  pot- 
w^nmg  bf  .tiuK«eid|'^  and  discussedthe 
vfl2iiie>  of  ttie-'diffBfBnt  retnedied  tbat' 
httipeteeopsopofled  for counteilacting 
itBfffecte;  lie  has  itlflo  establie^ed'the 
gonls.effieaey  ftf«Uotia^,  when  it  eah 
bMHinniifltatedintHiie.  ThefoUoW-: 
]Bg:ti8iuQLHktanoerwHer^  it  -wM  toltiH-^ 
trnfy-'taken;  and  found  milced  in'%h6 

tSamammh'on^ apmfainrtallqltnrft.    Sotfle 

^^Trtf '«w)  ■wf  Aftmiintit^  itedeftftkeh  by 
M.  JbHsa^Me;  FrofoMOr  at  tb«  Ro^ai 
Y^^mHtiy  JUiool  of  Alibrt,  in'  order 
toifdetQotiite  poison -after  death,  are 
Uksniw  dcttailsd^  m  ii^U<  ae  «  method- 
o£/pBDOiBfiBigriB7'Wlaoh  tbe^  MM  was 

'    ♦  Annaied  d*Hygi6ne. 


J^TT.  .^^ftt.ap,jfj5W^fl]^a»4^of 
tall  ?tQture..,atJiletJ,(j,^%,^ 
guine.,temprment:,,.>^^ 
apothecary  8  9%.,afl4^f#.<59flrMnM 
under  his  care  poisonp,u# jfikip^SfflSf  ^  fl* 
various  kind,  prepW^ns,^,^Pjjpf^ 
prussic  acid,  &c.-— ,S.eYex5^|e?to^flfiJ^ 
bad  latterly  been  adiQUuei^r^,4»;jd^^ 

taining  a  few  drops  qftbi^^aci^f  .iii'l^if^ 
had  been  prepaie4  byP7-:T7?>  ft^'^ 


therefore  well  aware  of  itsppwefiiff^f  j. 
fects,  when  given    even  m^'^u^^f^^ 
doses.     Supposing  that  be  iiaa  ije^^ 
to  suspect  his  wife's  fidelity,  n^^  coyp^-- 
selled  with  a  friend,  abou^  t^,^^f^ 
before  th.e  fatal  event,,  tp  w^^oi^.Ae, 
shewed  a  small  phial  filled  ;n(itKV;%^ 
whitish  fiuid,  at  the  same  time  fiayil^gL 
that  two  drops  of  its  contents^  ij^ipina 
kill  any  man,  and  ten  were  SMfiQu:ient 
to  destroy  a  horse,  andtbatif  bi^  Sjifa^ 
picions  should  prove  true,  be  woulcl 
poison  himself.     After  this  an  old  ae^ . 
quaintance  came  to  stay  with  bim»  and 
they  passed  all  thdr  time  tOgetbe^i, 
drinking  to  such  a  degree  that  be  ^r, 
nerally  went  to  bed  dnmk.    On,  the 
day  of  his  death  he  dmed  witbhLsiiife 
and  several  friends;  and  while  t4ey 
were  at  dinner,  observed,  tbat  be  ^aa 
well  aware  that  bis  course  of.lif^. 
could  not  last   long»    and  that  Ipt^^ 
reckoned  on  finishing ,  It  sooner  tbfa 
they  expected.    He  passed  tbe  erea^ 
ing  at  the  public  bouse,  and  left  H  b^. 
drunk,  at  about  a  quarter  tq  nine  r^at. 
abou^  half-past  nine  be  came.ltoimev 
It  is  not  known  what  he  didiA,.tbd; 
intermediate  time;  for  it.caul^r^^. 
have  ta]|j^en  bim  more  than  five  miwt^ 
to  come  home.  •     ^ 

When  be  got  mii)^  has  xoo)^^  ^ 
partly  undressed  bimseU*  spoke*  j(9  ^, 
wife,  and  went  tp/bed.     He  tb^.i^* 
mediately  fell  into  msk  a  state  ,m.j^r . 
p<)r  that  his  wife  became  alarjpd^fi|«n^ 
ran  'for  a    doctor,  wbo  .l^v^  wi^jj^ii, 

same  house. ..  He  .di^  ,w?l^  %lfiW» 
perceiye  in  tbe  pimditpn  ./(j^.Jg-jT^yyj^; 
any  thing  moretWitiie  f^omjmpn^^Bc^^ 
of  drunkeMiosa^  ^  He  iw^  bw  %%^, 
Httle  by  dashing  ccW  ^t^.qF«W^ 
and  went  away.    The  patient  mm 
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left  to  himself,  celapsed,  'vas  seized 
and  diecL  ■*'  v" 

tfh*^6rtftlfioii''^fHferbeW.'  ptist.'  cltcln)  ; 
^rfillfWl^;:  exSept  6n  thfe  Kft'  arm, 
irttlr^'ine^d6\6\JL/y^^  more  intenjse; 
theriiW(!^^*'terfac^'was' covered  with 
bWiMti'W6^.-'"  If  he  temperature  of  the 
bbd^Hi[^'ttie  d4me  as  that  o(  the  sur- 
f(i^diitf'6^ec1;8;  the  limbs  were  not 
^VJr  'itiff ;'  the  pupils  were  not  dilated ; 
l!h\rf'/atie'was  neither  tumefied  nor  red; 
a  ibfehg'  sfnell  proceeded  from  the 
lAbUttl ,'  sftijilar  to  the  breath  of  a  per- 
gori  ^whbhas  been  drinking.  The  ves- 
s^l^^  6n  ihe  outer  surface  of  the  dura 
myt^r  were  much  injected.  On  the 
uppet  and  posterior  part  of  the  right 
Ibbe  of  the  brain  was  a  small  red  spot 
of  liquid  blood,  extravasated  beneath 
th^  atachnoid:  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  colour  or  consistency 
qf  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  me- 
dulla oblongata;  but  these  organs, 
wMch'  had  not  at  the  time  of  exami- 
nation quite  lost  their  heat,  had  a 
well  marked  smeU  of  bitter  almonds, 
especially  in  the  deeper  parts,  but 
this  passed  offquickly. 
*'  All  the  organs  contained  in  the 
cl&est  had  tihe  same  smell,  whiqh  was 
most  predominant  in  the  deeper  parts, 
as  fbr  instance,  in  the  posterior  edges 
of  the  lungs,  it  was  fainter  than  in  the 
brahi,  and  was  speedily  dissipated.. 
TheleftJ)letira  was  red,  slightly  thick- 
ened, and  had  a  small  adhesion  to  the 
lung  of  thiat  side  ;  in  every  other  re- 
spect the  lungs  were  healthy,  as  were 
the  li^rt  and  larger  vessels.  Thesfe 
last  contained  a  quantity  of  black  blood, 
almost  entirely  fluid,  but  not  quite 
cold,  and  having  small  fatty  drops 
floating  on  Its  surface.  The  mouth 
Wits  pale,  except  the  roof,  and  at  the 
p<Mterior  part,  both  which  were  slightly 
r6)9Aeried;  this  Ihitng  membrane  of 
tUel  fauces  'atid'the  larynx  was  also 
redder'^annattiral,  and  covered  with 
a-  rec[4]&  nittcuii,  having  the  smell 
alxi^,  spdken  of.  Hie  oesophagus  was 
red,*kiid**COTrtained  some  fluid  which 
lutd  i^  apjye&rancc  of  lees  of  wine« 
aiaS''bid1sibo^thisrpecnil^  The 


stomach  contai|[^ed  ,aboij|t  fjur  !QW\CvC8 
pf  m^er>  similaij'ija  iliat  JSwwd.iq  the 
QBSophag^P  aRdapi6fittaf«frft,ii]*eddi8h, 
flbroos  teDCtiiroir  tto  internal  Dofeitibrtmer 
^tlrttS  timt^  ihjfefct^;' atfd' totW^^^ 

rea  spots,  except  f:c)^a|:4,  thp,.pylQ|r^c 
oiifice  {  tlm  injeotion  «iF  <  >tW'  lYeaseki 
was  clearly  obbeFvableiiiftfaie<firBt'peiiv 
tions  of  the  smali  i^te*tJheis^;'iiid^bfe;- 
came  gradually  less  distinct  till  iti.w^ 
no  longer  visible  in  the  deseeding 
portion  of  the  colon ;  the  duodetanitii 
and  jejunum  oontaineid  o^y  a'reddti!(h 
mucosity ,  having  a  sour  smel}.' ' '  'A'  cbi- 
siderable  quantity  of.  fluid  wiis  found 
in  the  Ueum,  of  a  lees  hiighl  eoldurv 
and  slightly  foetid;  the  ^contents /dF 
the  lai^e  intestines  were  hot  li(|ti{d, 
but  of  the  consistency  of  bouilU«  be- 
coming thicker,  darker  and  morefgetiii 
towards  the  rectum.  The'  liver  was 
healthy,  the  gall  bladder  tieftfly  eatpt^, 
the  kidneys  were  gorged  with,  blood. 
None  of  these  organs  were  yet  quite  • 
cold  ;  the  bladder  was  distended  with 
limpid  urine,  its  internal'  membfaiiLe 
was  pale,  the  appendices  epiploicie 
and  mesentery  were  loaded  wkh  Int; 
the  spmal  eolumn  wae  not  opened'.  - 

The  stomach  and  imxdtf^eil,  idfh 
their  contents,  were  given  to  M.  Las- 
saigne  to  be  analysed.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  result: — 

The  red    fluid    contained  in    the 

*  ■  « 

stomach  was  collected  with  care,  and 
mixed  with  aquantily  «f  foiter,  wkieh 
had  been  used  to  wash  that  organ. 
These  two  fluids  were  pkraed  in  a 
gl^ss  retort  and  diiflffled«  care  hemg 
taken  to  kec^  the  reoetver  ^nite  eodl. 
The  i^oduetof  this  operation,  wliieh 
about  equalled  ooa-fi^  of  tiieH^jaid 
submitt^  to  expenaKBt,  inuB  ool<Mr« 
less,  had  aweak  aleohdiofla«enE»<wM»* 
aut  any  smell  at  all  •  •resemUnig'  kattar 
almonds;  its  i^pecific  gnavife^aniBinBa 
than  that  of  water,  and  it  vedtend 
the  tinctare  oi  tumsoie*  tinagh'iaaif 
in  a  smaU  do^rse*  Tesied.  ■'Wtli  a 
solution  oi  <mai!i6c  poteas,  Idbarrper^ 
sulphate  ctf  iroOi  a]id4ha  h^tbabkirie 
aeid>it4id  not^aflfoid  anjrlditt  aelaar, 
as  it  o«^tto  hai^datte.Jiii^it'taop* 
tained  any  prussic  acid. 
The  residue  of.the  distiUation  wai; 
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tbeocfiUefed*  on  Qx4tai  fhat  ai  fit]riafa 
itoecuieT^iiQatteiV.  wkiok  had  coagOf* 
lob^dldiiraigi^hfi  openticm*  aad  iriuek 
hadr  >  >aU  th^.  ipuoperties  of  ull^meA^ 
mightilie  aepajated.  Tltis,  doubtlese* 
acme  irom  aomo  i>]ood  which  had 
ookmFed.  this  fluid  in  the  first  in- 
statioet  ifiinoe  by  fihjeriog  it  after  oo^ 
agulaticm»ixt  retained  only  a  fednt  yel-* 
lowish  tint.  Some  drops  of  an  oily 
natBre  floated  on  the  surface,  while 
the  liquid  was  warm,  but  after  stand- 
ing &  few  heuia  they  coagulated  and 
looked  like  fat« 

HydioBulphuric  acid,  hydrosulphata 
of  potass  and  ammonia,  and  the  fer* 
niginous  hydrocyanate  of  potass,  did 
not  point  out  the  presence  of  any 
vaetailie  substances  in  this  liquids 
whidi  had  been  filtered  and  evapo* 
sated  at  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  china 
vessel.  The  extract,  treated  with 
alcohol,  threw  down  a  flocculent 
visooias  matter,  whioh,  when  desicat* 
ed,  was  transparent^  and  hard  as 
gwof  but  wMoh  became  soft  and  elas* 
1^  1^  eiqkosure  to  a  humid  air.  This 
matter  was  not  gum,  though  it  bad 
ail  itsf  phyaioal  pv^erties  i  lar,  whot 
bnnt  in  a  dosed  tube,  it  fornished 
all  the  pmdttcts  of  animal  substancea, 
and' therafbre  ought  to  becfmsMkred 
as  a  kind  of  mucus.  The  evvLpQiaied 
akoholic  solution  furnished  a  yeUoW" 
ilh  residue;  in  which  thete  could  not 
lie  detected  any  traces  of  morphina. 

From  these  experiments,  it  may  ha 
oondoded— -Istly.  That  the  stomadi 
ef  P.  did  not  contain  any  matter  in 
wUch  traces  of  jHruasic  aeid  could  ba 
detected  by  the  re*agents  usually  em* 
ployed.  '  tedly.  That  Hie  attempt  to 
^soQver  any  metallic  substance  was 
also^ruililess.  3dly.  That  the  seajroh 
albsr  morphine*  axfed  the  poisons  aaar 
logoaS'toitt  was  equally  ^tUe.  4ibl;f« 
That  tin  small  quantity  of  idcohol 
foai)d  '  in  the  product  of  distillation. 
|iro^iC8  that  he  had  diank  soma  nfixif 
toonS'  liquor  a  ahart  ttne  befipre  his 

'Bwo  ^yir  afber  tkia  ofiavrrsttDe^  M. 

liwiwiflnn  snii  iht  autfapKf;a«e  twatoe 

drops  of  pure  hydrocysOiic  aoid  to  a 

oung  cat»  injaotiiig;  -it  into  tha  8to« 


ifiub.il  ilianfitadiaildjiifamoieiiepr 
pressed,  its  respuration  wa94Mr&(imi4 
feiy  abwiy,  aiid,altef;iafBW  j«tn»wtve 
mov«menta/of  tiia  >limbaii,it]4iQd^9ii«' 
minute  after   tiie  ingwtion:  ofi;th» 

poison^  AdightvapoKr'wasim^tFad 
to  be  exhaled  fron^  tba  tbroatl.  baKtng 
the  odour  of  the  add  (enoplK^cUibut 
M.  Lassaigne  at  onc«  deeidad  Ittia  mn 
tare  oi  it,  by  exposing  a  piaea  4)1 
paper,  moistened  with  a  sdutifu^fof 
caustic  potass,  to  its  influenoe,.  wjb^ 
became  blue  when  thrown  iiktOiaoB)9 
acidulated  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  body  wasopened  ontk<enft)rr5w» 
and  the  odour  of  the  acid  recognised 
in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  tho* 
racic  organs ;  it  was  less  observable  in 
the  stomach,  which  eonlaiiled  nothing 
but  some  mucus ;  the  surroundingparts 
had  none  of  this  peculiar  smeU  Which 
oompletdy  disappeared  from  all  the 
parts  after  they  had  been  exposed  ib^ 
a  few  minutes  to  the  air ;  there  was 
not  any  appreciable  ledon. 

M.  Lassaigne  put  the  stomach,  with 
its  contents,  into  distilled  water,  and 
then  introduced  the  whole  into  a  glass 
retort  and  distilled,  great  care  being 
observed  to  keep  the  receiver  cool. 
When  about  one  eight  part  of  thija  li- 
quor had  passed  over,  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  experiment.  It  was  trans- 
parent, without  any  smell  sufficiently 
distinct  to  point  out  its  nature ;  when 
tested  with  potass  and  the  addulated 
per-sulphate  of  iron,  it  immediately 
furnished  a  faint -blue  tint,  indicating, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  presence  of  pirussic 
acid ;  sulphate  of  popper,  potass  and 
hydrochloric  add  likewise  detected  it 
in  a  sensible  degree,  operating  op.  tke 
first  portions  of  the  small  intestines ; 
this  kst  test  discovered  the  poison  iii 
an  unequivocal  manner ;  but  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  failed.  .    ' 

Fquv  pthar  expfariments  war^.9«rr 
foriaediin  this  B^amterpn  fwq  dcigp 
mi  tgvo  oats..  One  of  the  dogs  y^ 
9lited,  jand  the  poi^^  was  ,40tf^9tfi4 
ifiLtha.matfcar  ¥omted»,  >Th^  bo#Ba 
of  thatbr^aot^tf  i|n^«^  w/mpp^n^ 
after. a  period  of  time riwryi^ft ^919 

taMU^rfcuc  ito.flftHlMr  Ai»ui%«iA 


jDr»  Pm^ooijdmmd  ^Htrieii^ 
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^^f^cnni^e^tfor  tikiofa  wan  eAatoi 

it^^at^^ronlllMd  that  :tihe' add  might 
6«r  diM6tMi«diti  ^^Jt,  but  the  eipe« 
Amnii  Mdntk  amwer. 
'i '  Mi>  I^idscdgnd  coQcittdes  ftwni  thew 
r^tatkibsai  tbaifc  it  ig  possible  to  aacer* 
iasn  the  pves^n^e  of  this  acid  in  a  di«« 
lilltidfU}ueou8  liquid,  though  the  pro-* 
^or^on  of  it  sho\ild  not  exceed  the 
ten  or  twienty  thousandth  part  of  its 
weight  of  water. — BuHetin  des  Sci^ 
ff^f  M^dkales. 


r. 


ANIMAL  EUICTRICITY, 


I)a,  Person  read  a  paper,  at  the  Acar 
demy  of  Sciences,  on  Animal  Dlecr 
Uicil^^  and  on  a  new  Instrument  for 
showing  momentary  electrical  cur- 
rents. The  following  conclusions  are 
t)ie  most  important  at  which  the 
author  has  arrived : — Istly.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  an  electrical  current 
should  travel  throughout  a  nerve  in 
6tdei  to  produce  muscular  contrac- 
tions ;  the  shock  takes  place,  however 
small  the  extent  of  nerve  that  is  tra- 
versed. 2ndly.  The  existence  of  elec- 
trical currents  in  the  nerves>  during 
life,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and 
flisproved  by  experiment.  3dly.  The 
only  well-ascertedned  case  of  animal 
Electricity  is  at  variance  with  this 
l^pothesis.  4thly.  The  shock  pro- 
duced by  electrical  fish  is  really  caused 
by.' electricity.  5th]y.  The  new  gal- 
vanoscope  explains  the  experiments 
of  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac,  why, 
for  instance,  we  receive  a  shock  from 
CEurying-  a  torpedo  in  the  naked  hand, 
when  none  is  felt  if  it  is  carried  on 
a  metallic  plate ;  and  why  Davy  did 
ikttipkltt^re  tsby  dettetion  in  th«  ^- 
"tei^iiieftre  of  •Bekweig'ir;  tdiotigli  lite 
ttt^iteA  stkxAes  acrosr  tlii»  insinfr- 
kfeiM^'vrhiHi  ^v*«Ye  ftlt^fib  «p  to  <te 
vhotilder.  The  doctor  bad  endeavour- 
^  t<v  ^o!9^,  tiyat  tbe  liypotiiesia  of 
Shi^tiM^  tifktMi^  In  iieltea  did  ndt 


Ihuidel  Hiifet  opinlUi  on  metaU  beang 
better conduotors than^ tteires,  iLfsct 
Wbdefa  h«  had  not  demonatrated^  be- 
lirriog  it  to  b^  geaqrally  known. 
Finding,  however,  that  tfus  w'as  d]B« 

Euted,  he  considered  himself  obliged 
)  furnish  proofe,  and  with  this  view 
related  several  experiindnts.  llie  fol- 
lowing one  appeara  to  answer  his 
object  completely. 

If  a  frog  is  prepared  in  tiie  usual 
way  for  Volta's  experiment,  by  iso- 
lating the  lumbar  plexus  and  a  part 
of  the  sciatic  nerves,  and  leaving 
them  attached  to  the  vertebral  colcohn, 
and  then  a  plate  of  zinc  placed  on 
the  thigh,  electricity  will  be  jmxiuoed 
by  the  action  of  the  moist  fle^  on  the 
metal ;  the  latter  being  resmoosly 
electr^ed,  while  the  nniscles  become 
▼itreously  electrified.  If  the  other 
thigh  is  made  to  oommnnicate  with 
the  zinc  by  means  of  a  less  oxidizable 
metal,  as  copper,  the  circuit  will  be 
iDrmed,  and  Uiei*e  will  be  a  enrrent 
Irom  below  to  above,  and  from  above 
to  below,  tins  current  necessarUj 
]Nutoing  trough  the  nerves;  and  if 
at  this  time  they  are  brought  in  ccn^ 
taet  with  the  platina  wire  of  the  gal- 
vaaometre,  the  needle  wiU  show  a 
deviation  according  with  ibe  oouiae 
of  the  eanreat.  T^  electriciiy  nuat 
then  quit  the  nerves  for  the  metais ; 
hflBoe  we  may  condhide  that  metak 
are  better  condttotors  than  nerves^  It 
vhonld  alsa  be  observed,  that  the  me- 
tattio  wire  affovds  a  passage  lor  the 
electricity  five  or  ax  thousand  times 
longer.  From  this  and  other  expe- 
riments, th-.  Person  is  led  to  con- 
clude— 1st.  That  the  nerves  do  not 
conduct  better  than  mnsdes,  and  that 
their  conductibility  is  not  altered  by 
mechanical  disorganization.  2ndly. 
That  the  nemrilema  is  incapable  of 
iM^ttting  the  most  feeUe  current  that 
0m  be  obaerved  in  gahanie  ekperi- 
sients]  so  that  a  current  Tusming 
throng  a  nerve,  instead  of  fidlowiog 
its  ramifications,  passes  throu^  the 
ttMiadea  ^wkenever  *  fAmj  present  a 
eikerler  ftmitge^^^^BtdiHm  deaStimcis 
AMMw/ie. 
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Authority  of  the  College  of  Phfakkme  defied. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COL- 
LEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS  SET  AT 
DEFIANCE. 


In  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  Dr.  Bon- 
baofiy  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  having  failed  in  his  ex- 
amination before  the  president  and 
censors  of  the  College  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions,  determined  to  try 
their  right  over  the  graduates  of  the 
Universities.  With  this  intention, 
therefore,  he  declared,  "that  he  had 
and  would  practice  in  despite  of  the 
College,*'  claiming  exemption  from  its 
authority  as  a  graduate  of  Cambridge. 
The  president  and  censors  sitting  in 
judgment  in  their  own  cause,  na- 
turally determined  against  him,  and 
committed  him  to  prison,  but  he  was 
released  in  the  same  mopth  by  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  before 
whom  his  cause  was  heard.  On  this 
occasion  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke 
delivered  his  opiniQu^  atid;  avoiding 
the  question  of  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  an  University  degree,  de- 
cided that  imprisonment  could  only 
be  inflicted  by  the  College  for  mnUa 
prtuns;  that  the  penalty  for  prac- 
tising only  was  five  pounds  per  month, 
and  that  "  any  one  practising  well  in 
London  (although  he  hath  not  taken 
any  degree  in .  any  of  the  Universi- 
ties), ahall /ar/eit  nothing,  if  not 
that  he  practice  it  by  the  space  of  a 
month.'*  The  College  eould  only 
recover  the  fine  by  an  action  at  law. 
Midland  Med.  and  Surg.  Rep. 

The  italics  in  the  above  paragraph 
are  ours,  and  we  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  above  opiniou 
delivered  by  the  celebrated  Coke. 
A  man  may  practise  as  a  physician, 
and  the  College  cannot  prevent  him, 
so  that  he  practise  not  for  a  month 
consecutively , that  is  he  may  practise 
for  27  days,  omit  the  2&th,  and  com- 
mence again  on  the  29th,  and  thus 
set  the  College  at  defiance.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  all  our  corporate 
bodies.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  cannot 
hinder  even  the  moat  Ignorant  quack 


from  practising  surgery,  and  who  ia 
there  that  will  deny  that  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Act  cannot  be  evaded.  A 
medical  man,  duly  qualified,  may 
not  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  any 
part  of  England  and  Wales,  unless 
he  pass  an  examination  before  the 
worthies  at  Apothecaries*  Hall  in 
Latin,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  what  not; 
but  he  may  try  his  skill  as  a  surgeon, 
write  his  prescriptions,  and  send 
them  to  his  own  shop,  where  he 
practises  as  a  chemist,  in  which  said 
domicile  he  may  make  up  physicians' 
prescriptions,  bleed,  cup,  and  pre- 
scribe, over  the  counter,  as  it  is 
called,  and  all  this  may  be  done  by 
him  as  a  chemist^  because  it  would 
disgrace  the  old  ladies  at  the  Hall 
to  interfere  with  him,  even  to  pro- 
tect their  beloved  members  and  licen- 
tiates. Probably  even  an  esprit  de 
corp«  prevents  thom,  inasmuch  aa 
they  themselves  are  the  largest 
wholesale  chemists  and  druggists  in 
London,  and  itwould  be  deemed  un- 
professional by  their  brethen  in  the 
trade,  were  they  to  attempt  to  put 
down  the  medical  prescribing  ciie- 
mists. 

Who  is  there  will  say  after  this  that 
the  laws  relating  to  the  profession, 
do  not  require  revision  ?  We  have, 
we  think,  successfully  shewn  that 
tliey  may  readily  be  evaded,  and  the 
immense  number  of  quacks,  prac- 
tising as  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
even  apothecaries,  shew  that  they 
are  constantly  defied.  The  College 
of  Physicians  will  not  interfere  with 
the  manslaughtering  quack,  who  pre- 
tends to  cure  chest  affections,  be- 
cause he  rubs  in,  forsooth,  and  is 
therefore  a  surgeon ;  and  they  will 
not  interfere  with  another  quack,  be- 
cause he  supplies  with  medicine,  and 
is  therefore  an  apothecary.  The  se- 
cond of  these  bodies  cannot  interfere^ 
not  having  sujBicient  power,  and  the 
third  has  no  time,being  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  selling  pennyworths  of  rhu^ 
barb  and  magnesia^  *'  There  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark/' and  it  most  be  amended.    * 


The  Hostility  of  our  ContimpSranis: 
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Admonitions,  cbantcterized  by  a., 
kind  and  cordial  interest  in  our  pros-^. 
perity,  have  been  just  addressed  to 
ys  in  considerable  numbers,  vrith, the 
view  of  dissuading  us  from  embarkiag. 
in  any  personal  controversy; — grossly 
as  we  have  been  provoked  to  hostilities 
by  the  wanton  and  offensive  acts  of 
aggression  of  two  weekly  cotempora* 
ries.  Much  as  we  respect  the  advice 
of  our  correspondents,  it  is  still  but 
justice  to  ourselves  to  declare,  that 
even  their  concurrence  can  add  but 
little  to  our  own  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  impolicy  of  degrading  aueh  a 
Journal  as  this  into  a  vehicle  for  the. 
expression  of  private  resentment.  Is 
not  the  history  of  the  Lancet,  with  its 
thousand  warnings,  before  our  eyes  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  the'  ignominious 
penalty  which  another  weekly  delin- 
quent has  paid  for  the  un^easonrble 
indulgence  of  his  petty  malice  ?  Who 
then  would  be  the  bedlamite  to  hope 
that  he  could  please,  or  do  any  thing 
else  than  disgust,  the  medical  public,- 
by  adopting  so  unworthy  an  example  ? 
Our  friends  may,  therefore,  repose  in 
the  assurance  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  by  us,  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  which  may  be  calculated  to 
disappoint  their  wishes  and  just  ex- 
pectations. 

But  the  forbearance  upon  which 
we  have  resolved  does  not  spring, 
from  mere  policy  alone :  it  is  alike 
dictated  by  our  own  feelings — ^for  is 


it  not  natural  that  we  should  exult  in 
the  compliment  which  is  implied  in 
the  oombination  of  such  heterogeneous 
dements  as  are  now  united  in  a  fe-^ 
rocioub  league  agamst  our  yeiy  exist- 
ence ?  When"  we  behold  such  marvels 
as  these  taking  place  on  our  account-r 
when  we  see  the  mortal  foeis  of  each' 
other  forgetting  their  sanguinary  in- 
stincts, suppressing  their  most  pow- 
erful antipathies— >a  "  holy  alliance,"  • 
joining  hand  in  hand  in  one  common 
cause  to  procure  our  destruction ; 
when  we  contemplate  such  pheno- 
mena as  these,  we  feel  that  we  are 
justified  in'plabing  no  moderate  esti-. 
mate  on  our  own  importance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  between  the^ 
belligerents  alluded  to,  the  war  would 

4 

have  been  perQianently  maintained — 
aye,  and  like  an  heii:-loom,  a .  mutual, 
hatred  would  have  been  hazfded  down, 
to  the  latest  generations  Respectively 
of  both.  But  the  apparition  of  a  neW; 
and  vigorous  rival  in  the  field  softened^ 
the  obduracy  of  their  hearts,  and,  in 
the  excess  of  their  apprehensions,  of 
which  that  rival  was  the  source,  theyi 
forgot  their  former  feuds.  Then  was- 
it  that  the  prodigals  returned,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  sense  of  the  obligations 
of  Christian  charity ;  then  was  it  tha,t. 
a  simultaneous  spirit  of  forgiveness, 
descended  upon  their  hearts;  then  was 
it  that  they  concluded  between  them 
an  amicable  treaty,  compared  with, 
which  the  reconciliation  of  Peachum, 
and  Lockitt  in  the  play  was  a  paragon 
of  candour  and  exalted  integrity. 
"Brother,  brother,"  exclaimed  the 
first  of  these  veteran  knaves,  aftec 
having  attempted  to  strangle  his  com- 
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Diath  t^tttPdn  Cumet* 


pamn  xm.  Htk  tpoi-^**  bxotiher^  faro* 

tftdr,  we  are  both  in  the  wrong,  'Tis 
9Uff  js^terest ;  *iia  the  interest  of  the 
worid  HuU  tor  MhoM  agree."  The 
sordid  impulse  of  self-interest  thus 
bound  this  pair  of  ancient  villains  to- 
gethetr  and  tbeir  unanimity — as  the 
man  in  the  Critic  says— was  quite 
wonderful. 


STANDARD  MEDICAL  WORKS  OP 
THE  ANCIENTS. 


na.  HARVEY  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF 
THE    BLOOn. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  Journal  was 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  medical  works  of  an- 
tiquify,  which  received  our  full  ap- 
probation;    We  are  convinced  that 
inany    modem   discoveries    will    be 
found  in  the  writings  of  our  learned 
and  classical  predecessors ;  and  are  of 
Opinion  that  many  of  their  produc- 
tions deserve  attentive  perusal.     In 
accordance  with  this  view  we  have 
determined  to  collate  and  translate 
some  of  those  works,  and  commence 
with  one  Which  will  ever  reflect  glory 
upon  the  medical  literature  of  our 
country ;    we  mean,    Dr.   Harvey's 
Exercitations  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  the    Circulation    of  the 
Blood.    This  production  has  rendered 
the  mos^  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
ika  to  mankind  and  to  science ;  and 
these    ate    acknowledged    in    every 
civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.      The  republication    of   this 
imperishable  work,  in  our  vernacular 
iguage,  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
;  to  every  ardent  admirer  of  the 


mxcnx^osm Qftfao huxQan  0003^^.  Our 

translation  of  the '  urigint^  Ui&ay  i>dpy 
wHl  be  almost  literal,  and  yet  as  free 
as  the  improved  fitiite  of' our  langwage 
requires.  We  lihall  add  H  leW^nbtes 
from  the  latest  works  on  the.  subject, 
and  prefix  a  bioginkpUoid  ataeleh  x^ 
the  illustrious  autho¥^-bf  a'ph^okui 
who  will  live  for  ever  in  the  bearta 
of  his  coimtrymen,  acwlin  thendnd- 
ration  of  the  scientifio  yfcMi 

In  our  next  we  shall  commence 
this  undertaking,  with  the  biography 
of  this  great  benefactor  to  sc&enoe 
and  humanity. 


nEATH  or  BARON  CTTVIEB. 

The  scientific  world  will  be  con* 
cemed  to  learn,  that  the  illustnoua 
Baron  Guvier  died  on  Sunday  night 
of  an  attack  of  paralysis. 


Cases  of  Enteritis — Supposed  Small 
Pox — Symptoms  unusual — Peculiar* 
ity  of  the  Blood — Deaths  of  several 
Persons,  By  Charles  Verral, 
Surgeon,  Seaford,  Sussex. 

Charles  Waller,  a  healthy  agri- 
cultural  labourer,  aged  25,  wae.sesBed 
on  Thursday  the  19th  of  January, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  bowels, 
and  the  lower  extremities.  I  saw  him 
en  FHdayin  the  afternoon.  He  then 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  had  lasted  for  some  hours, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  increasing. 
It  was  accompanied  by  some  aaisea, 
by  excessive  thirst ,  and  by  ooasideir- 
able  heat  of  the  skin,  whidi  bad  suc- 
ceeded to  coldness  and  rigor  of  long 
duration.  The  coimtenance  was  pale, 
sunk,  and  expressive  of  gieat  suffer- 
ing ;  the  tongue  wa»  much  coated, 
and  the  breath  excessively  fcatid, 
resembling   the  smell   of  ptyalism^ 
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IVe  aMBttenrJWW'  tcbse  and  exceed- 
b^jyt^^tijp^m.  premme.    The  pain 
sometimes  extended  down  the  thighs, 
andle^,'  but  still  teas  never  removed 
froifr  tite  M])F«  ^h^re  it^iirat  fxed  not 
tp  fttn3npoF  i^^4!^  ei^nded  nearly 
from  the  umbilicus  to  th^  pubes.  The 
pulbe  was  somewhat  smatt,  depressed^ 
and  iM'tery  frequent;  kdeed  dnring 
the  v^ole  of  the  attack  it  .was  i¥>t 
marked  ^y  any  very  particular  charac- 
ter.    Some  purgatives  had  been  ad- 
ffiinistered  whkh  had  not  operated, 
but  a  great  part  of  which  had  been 
rejected.     I  bled  him  to  16  or   18 
ounces,  gave  him  six  grains  of  calomel, 
and  a  strong  cathartic  'mixture.     At 
10  that  night  I  was  called  to  him 
again.     The  pain  at  that  time  was 
very  considerably  increased,  so  as  to 
writhe  the  body  under  extreme  agony, 
and  to  force  from  him  loud  and  reite- 
rated groans.     He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
in  the  grasp  of  a  most  formidable  and 
deadly  disease ;  and  as  he  was  at  a 
disttoce  from  my  house  I  did  not  leave 
him  from  that  time  until  four  on  the 
following   afternoon.      During    that 
period  I  again  bled  him,  gave  him  ten 
grains  more  of  calomel  with  repeated 
doses  of  colocynth,  senna,  Epsom  salts, 
powdered  jalap,   and  castor  oil.      I 
applied  a  very  large  sinapism  over  the 
abdomen,'and  administered,  by  means 
of  Read's  apparatus,  two  or  tiree  in- 
jections, the  last  of  which  was  very 
large  in  quantity,  and  which  at  length 
produced  the  desired  effect;   and  I 
flattered  myself  would  be  the  means 
of  removing  the  impending  danger. 
I  then  gave  him  a  saline  mixture  with 
small  doses  of  antimony,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  leave  a  powerftil  opiate,  to  be 
given  if  the  pain  did  not  abate  after 
two  or  three  more  evacuations.     It 
was-  given  as  directed  and  produced 
an  honr  or  two  of  sleep,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  t^re  appeared  to  be  a 
decided  imprbvement  in  the  symptoms. 
The  pain  though  sot  removed  was 
modemted,  the  abdomen  was  less  tense 
and  less  toider,  and  a  profuse  perspir- 
ation had    broken  oat;  the  tongue 
however  continued  very  foul  and  the 

breath  exc^sirel^  foetid»    I  repeated 


his  aperient,  as  he  hail 'had  n^^msn- 

ation  since  the  evening ;  and  £nd]pg 
in  the  afternoon  that  a  most  unfavour- 
able change  had  taken  place,  'tiiatthe 
pain  and  tenderness  hAd  greati^  in- 
creased, and  that  the  medicine  had 
produced  no  effect,  I  threw  up  another 
purgative  glyster  which  speedily  ope- 
rated^ and  I  liien  again  ventured  to 
add  an  opiate  to  his  saline  n^edioine. 
On  Monday  morning  I  found  all  the 
bad    symptoms  greatly   aggravated. 
The  pain  had  returned    in   all   its 
severity,  he  had  had  little  or  no  sleep, 
and  he  complained  of  a  great  heat 
about  the  bowels,  which  extended  up 
towards  the  stomach.    I  again  bled 
him  to  twelve  ounces,  applied  a  blister 
and  gave  another  dose  of  calomel  to 
be  followed  by  other  purgatives.     In 
the  evening  he  was  still  worse;    The 
pain  was  more  violent  passing  through 
to  the  back,  the  sense  of  heat  was 
increased,  the  thirst  intense,  and  the 
abdomen  excessively  tender.     I  ven- 
tured again  to  bleed  him,  and  gave 
another    injection,   which    operated. 
On  Tuesday  the  symptoms  remained 
unabated.     The  pain  was  most  dis- 
tressing, and  the  sense  of  heat  had 
extended  up  the  cesophagus  to  the 
fauces,    and   thence    to   the   palate, 
tongue,  lips  &c.,  the  whole  of  which 
were  by  the  evening  so  swollen,  tiiat 
for  several  hours  he  was  incapable  of 
swallowing  even  a  drop  of  liquid.     I 
applied  a  blister  to  the  throat  and  re- 
peated the  injection.    In  the  morning 
he  appeared  to  be  sinking.   The  pulse 
had  lost  power,  the  hands  and  feet 
were  excessively  cold,  and  he  lay  in 
an  almost  lifeless  state,  though  evi- 
dently still  sensible  and  still  suffering 
much  pain.     As  a  forlorn  hope  I  now 
gave  him  a  little  spirits  in  some  gruel, 
which  he  swallowed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  gave  him  two  or  three  doses 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  a  few  drop^ 
of  tinct.  opii.  He  died  on  that  evening, 
having  been  six  days  in  continual' and 
most  acute  suffering. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  two  circum« 
stances  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature 
connected  with  the  history  of  tnis  fetal 
attack;  which  I  hare  purposely  omitted 
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^anb-iiiEfceimipt  the  thread  of  thefot^ 
goEiigxiiaflraUave,  and  partly  because 
A.inould  bxing  iJiem  more  distinctly 
into  tde^^i  by  pladog  them  by  them- 
Belvesi: 

', .  The    blood    drawn    on   Saturday 
momiBg  AvaB  healthy  and  natural  in 
Jto"  nppaanmce ;    that  of   Saturday 
jovcbihg    vnA    slightly    bufted    and 
jcupped.     On    Monday   morning   it 
Jftos0ed  slowly  and  unwillingly,  though 
ivom-  a  large  orifice;    it  was  dark 
imloured,  and  of  a  thick  consistence. 
I  w«s  encouraged,  however,  to  tiike  a 
jtolerable  quantity,  by  seeing  the  red 
qpaitides  snbside  rapidly  in  the  tea- 
cup which  I  first  filled.     The  eame 
jthng' occuxY^d  also  in  the  evening; 
<bat  when  on  the  following  morning 
Ji particularly  examined  the  blood,  I 
.Jmind  both  in  the  basins  and  cups  the 
IbUowing  extraordinary  appearances. 
fEbe    ciBsaamentum  had    sunk    and 
adkeved  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels. 
The  eerum  was  yellowish,  very  viscid 
and  had  all  Uie  appearance  of  very 
'4htok  ^m  water.     The  coagulable 
Jymph  looked  like  a  thin  fiocculent, 
elastic  pellicle  or  membrane,  spread 
lov^r  the  red  particles  and  adhering  on 
^  aided  to  die  vessel.   On  turning  it 
4Mir  one  -side  it  seemed  as  if  the  red 
tptfrdcks  wcare  contained  in  a  mem- 
'btfanom  bag*  and  when  that  broke 
4iwnetith  their  weight,  they  flowed  out 
.entiidy  nneoagulated,    of  the  con- 
'■ittenoe  of  thin  treacle,  and  almost 
•AS  black  as  the  ink  with  which  I  write. 
'Iwafl' deterred'  by  these  appearances 
tfrom  iiaing.  the  lancet  again,  notwith- 
jBtanding  the  extreme  pain,  heat,  and 
dstademesv^  of  which  he  complained 
HonlTuAAiayi:. 

()»'Q[3iBu8eeond  circufl»tance  was  an 
'Cruptkm'bf  a*  very  singular  character, 
rid^biiehiL  shall  hav^  great  difficulty  in 
^okcribilig;  On  Saturday  I  saw  a 
Jatr  Tidi  speeks  i^oat  the  nates.  I 
<ihdttg^t  iiitlle  of  them,  till  on  the 
ifblldwingiday  I  fbundthem  much  in- 
seixhsedin /number*  I  shonid  scarcely 
-isHAhenqpimpleSt^ertainly  not  veti- 
}9iit  Each djstinct  speck  looked  like 
eflfaBioiL^f  axteriaj  bk)od  beneath 


the  cuti<^i  w4lich*^Ml§  ilf  dttHs^^aee 
a  very  Uttl^  elevated/  The  <dj[$«eka 
did  not  s^em  to increase  ln>'6iife',''but 
fresh  ones  eohliaudUy  aU^Ifi^  tiji  itt 
the  interstices,  4x>m^letely^  Med*  or 
covered  the pailBi. tind gavea!i%t}peair« 
ance  not  very  -unlike  a  bold  and  fl6rid 
eruption  of  measlea.  The  p^xt^ 
chiefly  affected  were  the-  natea,  the 
thighs,  the  legs,  the  abdomMi,  espe«- 
ciafiy  where  the  sinapism  had  been 
laid,  which  looked  as  red  on  the 
Monday  as  a  piece  of  raw  beef.  FriHn 
these  parts  the  eruption  i^ppeared  to 
spread,  as  from  a  centre  or  centres^ 
until  by  degrees  it  extended  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  so  that  by 
IHiesday  evening  ^e  chest,  face, 
arms,  hands,  &c.,  were  coihpletely 
covered.  By  degrees  also  a  change 
took  place  in  their  colour.  It  was  as 
if  the  effused  blood  changed  its  hue 
from  that  of  the  brightest  arterial  to 
the  darkest  venous.  By  Tuesday  the 
abdomen  and  the  front  of  the  thigha 
were  become  absolutely  black,  or  I 
might  say  of  the  very  deepest  blue  ; 
and  this  change  spread  so  rapidly, 
that  I  think,  if  he  had  lived  another 
day  or  two,  he  would  have  looked 
like  a  negro. 

I  must  now  relate  a  few  more  cir- 
cumstances apparently  connected  with 
this  formidable  case.  On  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  January. 
James  Waller,  the  elder  brother  of 
my  patient,  was  taken  ill  at  Brighton* 
where  he  resided.  His  complaint 
was  that  of  most  violent  and  unceas- 
ing pain  in  the  bowels,  which  resisted » 
during  the  Thursday  and  Friday, 
every  attempt  to  procure  evacuations, 
and  which  were  only  moved  on  Sa- 
turday afternoon  an  hour  or  two 
before  his  death,  which  took  place 
amidst  the  most  distressing  sufferings, 
after  an  illness  of  exactly  three  days. 
On  the  morning  of  the  latter  day 
Charles  Waller  had  viaited  him, '  had 
aat  by  his  bedside  for  a  o6h^der*ble 
timev  and  had  kiss^  hitn  oUtiikihfi^ 
what  he  rightly  considered 'to'  be  'a 
last  farewell.  It  was  on  tb&Tbnrsday 
following,  that  he  himself  wa^  nh* 
tackediand  with  a  diseaset^kScfr  Id,  a^ 
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;e>$kp^l7 similar,  to . ti»t  by  whicbhis 
})i^tb^]  h(i4  b«eA  o«med  off,  I  fmi^ 
ii^d^d,  QD  enquiry  that  tb«ir  •ufferingj 
.wem  ^!9)^Qi  >  jboifh  .  in  tbeir  sitiiatiGW 
a^  m,  their  mten^ity  ;'9»d  tbfili  Jfuaes, 
a3,>^tL:«^.  Cbai:le9>  bftd  fia  ^ruptioa 
of,  A9  a^ei&alouft.oWAoteri  but  wbieb 
bad  BQlj^^reKd  so  uoiversalfy  oyer  jtbe 
body,  4«4.  bad  not  excited  mucb  at- 
teq^cfQ,i<  ^  pps^  mortem  ^aminaU(m 
bere  took  place,  and  the  bowels  were 
foufi|i  tQ'  be  bigbly  inflamed.  A 
you9g:Qu^  alt  Br^gbton*  tbeir  intimate 
friend,  ana  cofflQpanion>  had  died  a  few 
days  before,  after  an  iUixess  of  forty- 
eigbt  hours,  and  it  is  said  under 
j&imilar  sufferings,  but  of  this  case 
I  can  learn  no  very  authentic  par- 
ticulars. 

.  About  ten  days  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Waller,  his  infant  was  taken 
ill  and  died  in  a  few  days.  It  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  in  considerable 
pain,  but  it  was  a  puny  child  which 
bad  been  prematurely  bom,  and  it 
seemed  to  sink  from  mere  debility. 
Here  also  there  was  an  eruption,  which 
first  appeared  about  the  anus,  and 
was  considered  at  first  as  the  conse- 
quence of  thrush,  until  it  spread  over 
the  nates  and  thighs,  assuming  an 
appearance  certainly  resembling  its 
father's,  but  which  did  not  become 
black  till  after  its  death.  There  was 
here,  on  the  back  of  one  hand,  and 
Tery  far  removed  from  any  other  part 
of  the  eruption,  a  single  vesicle  or 
pustule,  not  flattened,  but  suddenly 
and  highly  raised  above  the  skin, 
with  certainly  some  slight  central 
depression,  but  with  little  or  no  in- 
Aammation  round  its  base.  This 
child  had  never  been  vaccinated. 

About  the  same  time  Jane  Waller, 
the  widow  and  the  mother  of  the 
infant,  was  attacked  with  strong 
febrile  symptoms,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded in  &  day  or  two  by  an  erup- 
tion, totally  unlike  that,  of  her 
husband..  .  It  appeared  fiifst,  and  was 
fullest  about  the  face  and  bosom.  It 
looked  nt  first  like  a  parcel  of  small 
pimples,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the 
fifth  day,  when  they  suddenly  filled 


,and,^panded«  fldmeof  (thdifnfeniiiiig 
iarge  round  puBtnlesi'  iititbiftiettale 
-the  idea  forced  itself. upon. >mQ. that 
it  must  be  a  modified,  case  dfiJimall 
pox  after  vaccination^  tKbuglijit  was 
unlike  any  case  I  had  ever  before  seen. 
This  ofHnion  was  strengthened  by  I  my 
«eebgfta  infant,  who  with  its.  mother 
had  been  constantly .  in  '  .the :  rooia 
.during  the  illness  of  Charies  Wailei:^ 
who  had  a  very  decided  thougiiifa 
very  favourable  attack  ofi  teturtd 
small  pox.  In  a  few  days  after  JamcB 
Waller  the  father,  his  son  Willkra^ 
and  two  women,  who  bad  foeeS'iBach 
with  the  deceased  duruig;hi8(Jllnidsi|, 
were  attacked.  They  had  eaiikiNqf 
them  a  very  few.  pimplea  thrown  qut, 
which  were  very  thinly  scattend^ 
one  or  two  perhaps  in  the  fate,  two 
or  three  on  the  head  amongst  the  haii; 
and  a  few  about  the  chest,  abdomen, 
&c.^  They  never  assumed  the  slightsit 
vesicular  or  pustular  appearance,  add 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  seventy  oi 
the  attack.  The  father  had  formerly 
had  small  pox,  the  otheors  had  been 
vaccinated.  He  was  quite  as  ill  as 
any  of  the  rest,  and  indeed  had  more 
severe  pain  in  the  belly. 

The  attack  with  all  these  began 
with  an  extreme  coldness  of  the  body, 
not  a  mere  sense  of  chilliness  or  sla- 
vering, but  a  real  coldness,  that  lasted 
for  hours.  This  was  not  succeeded 
by  much  heat,  but  the  patient  was 
left  in  a  state  of  great  depression, 
which  lasted  for  several  days.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  Vtp^  coIouF'- 
less,  the  tongue  coated;  there  wars 
much  headache,  giddiness,  and  pain  of 
the  bowels;  and  the  pulses  weee  very 
languid,  and  beat  for  da3F9  together 
not  more  than  58  in  a  minuted  It  is 
strange  tliat  one  of  these  womenthad 
had  ttxe  slight  eruption  above  meo- 
doned,  atteaoded  at  first  with  alight - 
febrile  symptoma,  four  or  five  ifaiys 
before  tins  more  severe  aittaok  caaoEie 
on,  8he  had  en  the  day  ptevioba 
seemed  to  be  tolerably  weU^  aad'had 
busied  herself  in  her  domestie  aSairs 
as  usual.  She  had  perhaps  twctaty 
or  thirty  of  the  pimples  scattered 
about  the  body.     In  the  night  she 
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teas  awakened  by  a  feel  of  coldness, 
80  excessive  that  she  thought  herself 
almost  dying.  To  use  her  own  ex- 
pression, her  very  mouth  and  tongue 
were  cold,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
seemed  to  have  no  life  in  them.  She 
had  also  a  very  severe  pain  in  the 
bowels,  which  was  only  relieved  bjr 
the  operation  of  a  strong  cathartic. 
It  is  nght  to  mention^  that  small  pox 
has  been  for  a  long  time  past  very 
prevalent  and  very  ^tal  at  Brighton ; 
that  at  the  time  I  was  attending 
Charles  Waller,  I  was  visiting  daily 
a  patient  with  secondary  smallpox,  in 
a  severe  form,  in  a  village  near  his 
house;  and  that  an  infant  child  living 
in  an  adjoining  cottage,  who  was 
taken  by  its  mother  very  frequently 
into  his  sick  room,  during  the  whole 
of  his  illness,  did  not  suffer  from 
«mall  pox,  but  was  vaccinated  by  me 
three  weeks  after  his  death,  and  went 
through  the  disease  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

A  medical  practitioner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood saw  the  widow  of  Charles 
Waller,  and  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  small  pox,  and 
inferred  that  it  w£te  all  small  pox, 
Without  listening  to  the  history  which 
might  have  been  told  him.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  man  to  enquire,  to 
hesitate,  and  to  doubt  until  proof  ht 
absolutely  afforded;  to  decide  with- 
out hesitation,  and  without  enquiry, 
is  rather  unusual. 

Upon  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
above  statement,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted,  that  it  presents  a  series  of 
very  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  first  question  is,  whether  the 
case  of  Charles  Waller  could  in 
any  way  be  connected  with  small  pox 
after  vaccination  ;  and  the  second  is, 
whether  .any  mode  of  treatment  other 
than  that  which  was  adopted,  would 
have  presented  a  fairer  chance  of 
subduing  the  disease?  If  the  first 
question  be  not  to  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  it  will  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed that  I  might  be  the  means  of 

rodiicing  the  variolous  infection 
igst  them,  after  visiting  my 
i  pox  patients;  bat  it  irill  still 


be  a  matter  of  doilbt,  yiSih^kMt  A 
tiie  after  cases  can  be  looked  n^cm 
as  modified  small  poxi  of  Whidl  I 
have  myself  seen  a  great  deal,  Imt 
never  l>efore  any  thing  meStat  to 
these  attacks. 
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TO  THE  ENGLUIU  IN  PARL3. 

STATE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  THOSE 

DESTROYED    BY    CH01.ERA. 

Cause  of  Death  thence  deduced, —  Cautitm 
drawn  from  thence  againet  ike  prveeni  etceS- 
five  use  qf  SiimuiauU,  am  th»  rttum  rf  As 
warmth,  or  of  the  re-active  stage* 

Fellow  CovNTATMSN,  I  need  no  apo- 
logy for  again  trespassing  upon  youf 
attention,  but  the  fact  that  fadlities  ti 
observation,  yielded  to  me  by  the  nn-» 
bounded  generosity  of  M.  Velpeau, 
at  la  Pita  have  led  me  to  make  some 
observations  that  may  prove  useftd  as 
hints  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  si- 
milar efforts  with  myself  to  raise  the 
burden  now  crushing  mortality  with 
its  horrific  inertia.     I  have,  in  my  la9t« 
stated  upon  the  faith  of  all  the  most 
learned  authors  and  recent  observers; 
that  the  appearances  on  death  are  in- 
constant, uncertain,  and  deceptive.    I 
had  not  had  opportunities  then  of  Suffi- 
ciently minute  individual  examination 
to  doubt  their  accuracy,  or  to  induce 
me  to  oppose  my  opinion  to  theirs^ 
I  do  it,  even  now,  from  the  hope  of 
leading  research  into  a  new,  and,  I 
believe,  untrodden  path.     If  I  MI, 
honest  men  will  appreciate  my  inten- 
tion and  excuse  my  precipitation.     I 
have  now  with  great  care,  most  mi- 
nutely examined,  or  followed,  the  «c- 
amination  of  ten  bodies  of  persons'  dy- 
ing in  the  worst  form  of,  and  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstanced 
for  cholera.     In  all  of  them  I  have 
found  precisely  the  same  appearandes, 
as  fluidity,  or  demi-fhiidtty,   black- 
ness and  limpidity  of  the  wliole  blood 
of  the  body,  whether  in  the  arteriee 
or  in  the  veins ;  extreme  lacerahHtty 
of  the  muscular  substance,  of   the 
liver,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  Iddrieye ; 
injection  with  the  blaDkish  or-bmeh 
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Vlood  iJrflndj^  mentiooed  of  the  mi* 
iiiUteTeyBBela  11SUBU7  carrying  only  the 
vhilie, portion  of  the  .blood»  such  as 
usually  mdicateB  inflammatioa>  or  its 
cc^mpHAQiemeat  throughout  that  por- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  membrane  lining 
the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal mcunFOWi  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  peritoneum,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  mudoiid  membrane  of  the  throat, 
oesophagus,  or  gullet,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  tube,  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  womb  and  bladder,  and 
of  the  pelves  or  reservoirs  of  the 
fluid  in  the  kidneys^  in  the  lining  of 
the  trachea  or  wind  pipe,  and  of 
its  branches  in  the  lungs.  There 
was  serum  between  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain, 
and  spinal  marrow,  the  veins  of  these 
tunics  being  filled  with  blue  blood, 
while  those  of  the  brain  were  empty 
or  nearly  so ;  the  arteries  of  the  same 
organ  of  their  natural  size,  but  filled, 
nay  gorged,  ^ivith  blue,  or  black 
blood,  in  place  of  the  vermilion  blood 
they  usually  contain,  whiJe  these 
arteries  are,  in  most  other  cases  of 
death,  found  empty,  or  nearly  so.  In 
this  last  most  important,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  this  disease  original  observa- 
tion, I  cannot  have  been  mistaken,  since 
I  have  traced  the  fact  in  the  presence 
of  English  medical  men  watching  the 
examinations,  and  who  have  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  observed  the 
same  appearance,  but  had  been  led 
by  the  blue  colour  of  the  blood  to 
consider  these  vessels  hitherto  as  the 
veins,  having  in  no  case,  previously 
to  my  observation,  traced  them  from 
their  trunks,  but  judged  of  them  by 
their  aspect.  Add  to  this,  that  I 
have  found  in  all  the  ten  much  of 
the  fluid  called  serum,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  the  case  in  health, 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  same 
organ*  between  the  pia  mater.  With 
the^e  appearances  constant  in  these 
ten  cases,  and  the  only  appearances 
cowtant  in  them,  death,  may  I  think 
be- satis^torily  explained.  The  in- 
flammation or  turgidity,  with  black 
blood  of.  the  Teasels  not  usually  car* 


tying  the  coloured  part  of  that  fluid 
alone,  though,  I  believe,  not  the  im^ 
mediate  cause  of  the  death,  would  be 
considered  more  than  adequate,  un« 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  to  induce 
sufiicient  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
energy  to  produce  death,  or  the  im« 
mediate  cause  of  death.  This  <!au6e 
I  find,  or  rather  conjecture  that  I 
find,  in  the  state  of  the  brain,  which* 
from  its  being  contained  in  a  hard  and 
unyielding  case,  the  skull  can  only 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  circu- 
lating blood,  or  has  only  a  certain 
space  devoted  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  This  space  is  very  much 
dimimshed  by  the  sudden  effusion 
of  the  fluid  into  the  ventricles,  and 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
already  mentioned.  The  space  oc-* 
cupied  by  the  arterial  part  of  the 
circulating  blood  is  not  diminished, 
since  we  find  the  arteries  natural  in 
size,  and  full  of  the  blue  blood* 
The  veins  then  are  empty,  and  their 
sides  are  pressed  against  one  another, 
and  necessarily  retained  so  pressed 
against  one  another  by  the  power  of 
the  heart,  which  beats  hard,  as  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  pulsations  of 
the  carotids,  even  immediately  pre- 
ceding death,  and  although  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  be  impercep- 
tible. This  being  the  case,  and 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  being  thus 
retained  full  by  the  power  of  tlie 
heart  pressing  upwards  the  bloody 
these  suteries  have  no  longer  power 
enough  to  contract  by  overcoming 
the  power  of  the  heart,  or  vis  a  tergo; 
and,  therefore,  no  means  of  emptying 
themselves  into  the  closed  veins, 
and  into  their  own  capillaries.  The 
blood,  already  black  and  imhealthy, 
being  thus  impeded  in  its  progress  to 
its  destination,  the  brain  is  deprived 
of  its  natural  stimulus,  or  influence, 
from  the  arterial  blood,  and  death  is 
the  consequence  of  its  inanition,  or 
of  its  want  of  stimulation.  If  the 
blood  be  stopped  in  its  transit  to  any 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  death  of 
the  part  influenced  by  that  nerve,  or 
rather,  coldness,  numbness,  insensibi- 
lity, and  loss  of  power,  are  the  conse- 
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quence*  Much  more,  then,  will 
Btagiiatidil  bf  that  fluid,  so  essentially 
require^  tore-auimate  with  its  periodi- 
cal and  electric  touch  the  nerves  in 
the'bitdii,  be  productive  of  cold,  of 
such  derangement,  as  occurs  in  all 
the  organs,  and  functions,  in  fine,  of 
death.  I  liazard  these  reasonings, 
founded  upon  my  observations,  in  the 
hope  of'  their  leading  to  the  obsen'a- 
tion  of  the  same  'facts,  if  they  occur 
in  £^1' cases,  to  satisfy  in  some  mea- 
fiure  the  eagfer,  and  intense  anxiety, 
and  tfemblmg  imcertainty,  of  the 
public,  and'  to  urge  that  re-action,  or 
tdtttrh  of  warmth,  may  be  watched  with 
care ;  that  stimulation  may  not  be  car- 
tied  too  far ;  that  artificial  warmth 
may  be  duly  moderated ;  that  all  that 
tan,  daring  the  stage  of  re-action,  pro- 
duce a  flux  of  blood  to  the  head,  may 
he  sedulously  avoided,  and  actively 
counter-stimulated.  Should  I  see 
reason,  in  subsequent  researches,  to 
change  my  present  opinions,  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  informing  you.  The 
minute  details  of  my  observations, 
and  the  scientific  comparison  of  them, 
I  shall  make  public  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  my  researches.  In  the  mean 
time,*  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  thus 
publicly  hinting  my  views. 

Your  obedient  servant,  &c. 
Alex.  Thomson,  M.  B. 

t    '     Of  St.  Jolm's  Coll.  Cambridge  ;  of 

:   1 .  i      I     the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and 

,     ,         Iffte  of  the  University  of  London. 

43,  ifiiae  de  Monsieur-le-Prince, 

■  '    ^unpres  de  VOdeon, 
20tJi  April,  1832. 
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*  l^fecifeSSrTt  OF  THE  STUDY  OF 
.    MENTAL  DISEASES. 


To*  iMEdHots  of  thi  London  Medical  and 
'  Surgical  Journal. 

TBBoimiMtrtAnoe  of  the  class  of  dis* 
eases  tb;^whklh  I  beg  to  call  the  atten- 
tion^ of>  the^piiblic  and  the  profession, 
through  the  columns  of  your  excel- 
lent Jopwl^ft  knowledge  of  which, 
'  bqlieve  i»)tiu»  oountay*  I  am  sorry 
wy^k  >isi/vCoilfiBed  to  a  few  indi* 


vifluab,  who.  xofmf>pQ\iTfi\  iim  )TliQla: 

public  and  private*  pxaqtip^  s^f  ti^^^an 
unfortunate  sufferers,, ULb^^ri^g.im^ 
those  awful  visitatipus  of  J^^^ovidojOteo 
-T-an  aberration  of  iatellectr  j  ,,    ,;, 

It  is  not  my  intentifin^tQ  .find  iauJit 
witli  those  gentlemen  .(soJ>?P(^  .of' lOYhom 
are  noted  for  their  traoscend^Ptj^Jbilit 
ties,)  for  confining  thei^  pxtaqtice  <ex^ 
clusively  to  mental  diseases ;  .buti  on 
the  contrary,  I  conceive  that.fmy.io* 
dividual  who  pays  ,more  thapi  okcU^ 
nary  attention  to  any  class  of  n^ala-* 
dies,  shall  be  allowed  to  poss^e^  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  various 
symptoms  that  present  thcni^ehtes, 
and  more  able  to  devise  a  better. mifr* 
thod  of  cure.  I  could  mentiou  tbe 
names  of  many  eminent  cbcM^cters 
to  whom  this  remark  applies.  •  Hoiv^ 
ever,  the  names  of  the  late  Mr.  Pe«r«- 
son,  Messrs.  Guthriet  Steyenfiop»« 
Curtis,  Brodie,  Civiale,  and  Baron 
Heurteloup,  are  conspicuous  at  the 
present  period. 

The  fault  that  I  do  find  with  the 
medical  officers  of  lunatic  hospitals  is 
one,  which  I  sincerely  trust  their  own 
good  sense,  in  viewing  the  zapiid 
strides  that  the  vast  march  of  humaxi 
intellect  is  now  making  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  will  cause  them  to  ef- 
fect a  grand  reform  in  this  important 
branch  of  pathology.  Let  them  throw- 
open  the  doors  of  the  public  metro* 
politan  Lunatic  Asylums  of  St.  Luke  s 
and  Bethlehem  to  the .  profession,  so 
that  every  one  of  its  members^  who 
thirsteth  after  knowledge,  may  drink 
his  fill.  Surely  these  gentlemen*  and 
the  governors  of  these  and  the  re«^ 
spective  county  lunatic  asylums,  can^, 
not  wish  that  the  benefits  arisiiig 
from  the  treatment  of  the  cases  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  shoulci  be  hid 
and  obscured  from  the  eye  of  the; 
profession  and  the  public.  Wby>  lei; 
me  inquire,  are  these  establisbm^ntsj 
which,  I  believe,  are  partly  supported 
by  large  parliamentary  gra?it?»,  ..!^ 
the  immense  reyenues,  arisii^>./c(Va 
the  estates  which  have  bei^,>  fjcom; 
time  to  time,  left  by  charita.ble  and.' 
pious  individuals,  for  tb^  .sup^ft  ^^\ 
the  idiotic,   imbepUe,   «^d .  jnsapei?^ 
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Etoely.^^  ptMidotiglit  to  g^u'  some- 
thing  in  return » for  the  large  sums 
itmitig'-froiiti  ttexn  m  the  name  of 
taxJ»i  Wfc  in  this  one  instance  they 
gain  nothih^;  for,  during'  my  pupil- 
Ia!^>  rnever^'hteard  a  single  lecture 
on  the -mtdtidies  of  the  hrain,  consti- 
tuting i^hat' is  termed  "insanity," 
from  tlie  leai^ed  and  talented  profes- 
sor Whdse  pttpil  1  \*ns;  and,  I  helieve, 
non^  tare  delivered  at  the  present  pe- 
riod. I  trust,  however,  that  I  am  in 
error  in  this  respect.  What  I  wish 
to  "see  tnay  he  summed  up  in  a  few 
word^. 

:  Fir$f»^*^het  pupils  he  admitted  to 
study  these  diseases  as  in  other  hos- 
pitids,  hut  gratuitously. 

•  Secondly.— -Thht  a  course  of  gene- 
nd  kctures  on  insanity  he  delivered 
dming  each  session,  illustrated  hy 
cases  and  morhid  specimens. 
.  Thirdly.  —  That  clinical  lectures, 
from  the  most  important  cases,  he 
given  three  times  a  week  regularly. 

Fourthly. — That  a  case  book  be 
kept  by  one  or  more  of  the  resident 
medical  officers,  which  shall  be  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  students, 
who  might  oe  allowed  to  copy  any 
case  they  may  desire. 

Fifthly. — ^ITiat  a  weekly  examina* 
tfon  of  the  pupils,  on  the  subjects  of 
the  general  and  clinical  lectures,  re- 
gularly take  place. 

Fifthly. — ^That  each  pupil  be  de- 
shred  to  keep  notes  of  the  cases  under 
his  observation ;  and  that,  at  the  end 
of  each  session,  prizes  to  be  given  by 
thtt  governors  to  the  pupils  who 
should  pireserve  the  best  book  of 
ca^s,  and  compose  the  best  original 
eBsay  cm  one  or  more  species  of  mania. 

'Si>M/y.-*— That  no  pupil  have  a 
oeriiiicate  or  testimonial  of  his  abili- 
ti^  or  ntteiidance,  tintil  he  shall  have 
undergone  a  public  examination  he- 
fore  putAic  examiners  (not  their  pro- 
fessors),'ixppointed  by  the  governors 
fdr  that  8|iecific' purpose. 

Listly. — Let  the  Councils  of  the 
Roy&l  Cblieges  of  Physicians  in  Lour 
don^  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  the 
Board  <lfi  Examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Gk)in'pfmy/ issue  a  notice  tliat 


testimonials  of  one  .or .  mox;^  Tcour^^s 
of  lectures  on  mental  di9ease^,,,^wi,y. 
be  required  from  all  Qandidat;^^  for 
the  respective  diplomas  and  ^^q^nces 
to  practice.  . !/. 

It  is  with  no  small  grati%ation 
that  I  find  many  of  my  suggestions, 
contained  in  the  published  letter  J. 
addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1828,  "  on  some  of  the  impediments, 
abuses,  and  defects  in  the  preset 
system  of  medical  education,"*.  ha,ye 
been  adopted.  Yet,  from  medicj^ 
men  not  understanding  the  diseases 
of  the  mind,  there  is  scarcely  a  tna) 
of  importance,  in  cases  of  de  lunqtic<^ 
inquirendo,  but  some  of,  .the  most 
talented  men  in  other  branches  pf  tl^ 
profession  prove  their  gross  igivora^G^ 
on  this  subject;  and  there  are.mmijir 
who  consider  acts  of  eccent);icity  tp 
be  those  of  mania,  and  vice  vers4% 
This  is  truly  lamentable  in  a  country 
like  Great  Britain,  which  boasts  so 
much  of  her  scientific  knowledge* 
Yet,  even  poor  oppressed,  taxed,  and 
maltreated  Ireland  outshines  us  ixfi, 
the  talent  her  sons  have  producejd*  as 
abundant  examples  can  testify.  .^ 
the  present  period  the  cant .  terpi^ 
reform,  is  in  every  one's  mouth ; .  yet 
I  may  conclude  with  a  remark,  con- 
tained in  the  letter  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  aA  appro- 
priate now  as  in  1828  :t-^"  In  fact, 
the  present  system  of  medical  educa- 
tion iu  Great  Britain  is  tt  disgncde.  td 
this  enlightened  age ;  it.  is  \^ne  that 
calls  loudly  for  reform^  whiohiiif  ofcioe 
accomplished  and  properly  organized, 
would  prove  a  real  blessing^  ta~ man- 
kind; as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  it;s,gre^^t 
curses."  ,  .  /    v 

I  have.  Gentlemen,  to  q^pologise 
for  the  length  of  this  lett^.;  \bi;^t  ^ 
- — ~~ — ' ' — 1 

•  A  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  higher 
classes  of  the  profession,  and  tlM^  bMSI^tilf  ffie 
examining  autlioriiles.:  Sir  Attle^;  lOooptBrl 
approved  of  my  suggestions)  ^S;^t/U%9  ^tjrtfl-, 
to  me,  in  a  letter,  that  if  tJte^y  t^qre^Cftto^tLit . 
iVffttJd  thdn  he  an  honour  to  heJojig  ,  to  the^ ' 
prafeuion.  ■    .;r  -u  1 

f  Since  the  estainshnidrit  ofdie'  t/njvii-V' 
sity  of  London,  and  the  KingV  0Ul(^^c;  Viai  ' 
happy  to  beab)e  totstatcwithittjSOBie  |)b\ftilfti<i*' 
provements  have  taken  place. 
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p«bKci(y-lKiaf/peft'apfl,  benefit  the> 
prdfeseiDti  and  the  public,  by  reform*' 
ing  the  abu§e  (for  I  can  give  it  no 
milder  name),  I  respectfully  request 
an  earty  place  in  your  Journal.  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Your's  obediently, 

Hy.  Wm.  Dewhurst, 

Lecturer  on  Human  and 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

8,  Gower  Place,  London  University, 
May  I,  1832. 


TJ9B    COKfiUSTBNCY    OF    THE    MBDICAIi 
T0B7   FBBBS    ON   CHOLERA. 

r*  ike  EdUort  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joumak 

One  of  your  highly  independent  and 
impartial  contemporaries  has,  for  some 
time  past,  vented  its  ire  against  the 
medical  societies  of  this  metropolis, 
evidently  because  the  majority  of 
the  members  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  non-contagion  in  cholera.  The 
speakers  are  stigmatized  with  the 
epithets  "  noisy  brawlers," — "  itine- 
rant orators," — "  turbulent  and  no- 
toriety-loving puffers,"  and  other  de- 
signations, very  becoming  in  the 
mouth  of  a  court  journal — ^the  organ 
of  the  medical  aristocracy !  And  yet 
when  the  tide  of  contagion  was  roll- 
ing prosperously  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  tlie  "  great 
channels  of  human  intercourse,"  none 
was  more  noisy  in  our  medical  socie- 
ties than  the  anonymous  editors — 
none  made  longer  or  more  turbulent 
speeches — none  went  so  far  in  de- 
nouncing "  fire  and  ashes "  on  the 
heads  of  all  those  who  even  doubted 
the  contagion-creed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  epidemic  sprung  up  among 
us,  and  die  contagionists  lost  ground, 
these  worthies  and  their  clique,  de- 
serted their  posts,  and  showered  viru- 
lent abuse  on  all  who  remained  to 
discuss  a  subject  that  did  not  answer 
^he  '•anticipations"  of  the  macsy^ 
ophant  loumal.  Hear  the  confess 
ion  of  these  Goths,  whodenounoed 


fireaad asbes  upon  t^ lipids ol  Cke? 
anti-contagionists   five  months  agHJ 
''  We  had  an^cc^Bf^  (not  iMiM,  iof 
course)   that  when  it  oamc'  to.>tfaifl' 
country  the  dootrine   of    caontagiosi' 
would  have  been  extended  andooo** 
firmed ;  whereas  just  the  revevae  baa 
happened."     It  must  have  been:  no* 
ordinary  compunctiDn  that  wrung  siich 
a  confession  froin  such  a  quarter. 
*  But  the  anti-contagpionists  in  thus- 
country  are  taunted  widi  imitafaa^ 
the  conduct  of  the  FanaiaB  hospital 
surgeons ;    and    the  latter  are  de-»' 
nounced  as  culpably   precipUuie  in 
declaring,  that  cholera  waS  not  con- 
tagious, "after  four  days  experience.** 
Now  this  sycophant  of  the  "  powers 
that  be  "-^this  mouth-piece  and  lick* 
spittle  of  the  College,  extolled  to  the 
skies  the  first  Board  of  Health  and 
their  clan,  who  had  pronounced  cbo-^ 
lera  to  be  virulently  contagious  f&ur 
months  before  they  had  seen  the  disease- 
at  all !     Not  a  word  was  said  about 
their  precipitancy !     Oh,  no !    such 
independence  was  not  a  part  of  the* 
macsycophant    creed.      The    Board 
which  ordered  cholera  houses  to  be 
marked  with  large  letters,  and  labour- 
ed to  impress   on    every  mind   the 
deadly  danger  of  assisting  a  neigh- 
bour, is  the  god  of  the  Goth's  idola-*' 
try ;  while  the  surgeons  of  the  Hotel*^ 
Dieu,  and  the  anti-contagionists  of 
the  country,   are  traduced  as  bodies 
"  which  have  committed  themselves 
by  a  rash  and  wrong-headed  deeision 
about  cholera."    Let  me  ask  the  Goth- 
and  his  clique— let  me  ask  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  ''  infected  dis- 
tricts," who.  were  the  m«i  who  la- 
boured night  and  day  in  the  investi- 
gation of  cholera  in  the  metropolis  ? 
Was  it  the  aristocratical  contagion- 
ists ?  or  was  it  the  anti-contagionists? 
Not  a  man  of  the  Gbth's  dan  ever 
ventured  into  the  Borough,  or  visited 
a  cholera  hospital;  yet  this  is  the 
censor  who  talks  about  **  rash  de- 
cisions/' when  it  is  obriona  that  such 
"  rash  and  itranff-headed  dec^aums  " 
Were  confined  entir^  to  the  oottta* 
gionists  themselves^    'M'fao  prefstred 
statements  from  ths  .Wotga  to  ifao 


if0n4icntlif^/^m^  «if^  r«rlo7«K 
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trMekiB^tsi iUk  own.eeiMM  on tihe 
Thames^   ' 

I  mumtain  that  the  discussions  m 
oar  tnedicsl  soeietiesv  daring  the  past 
sewioo^  ^rere  of  infinite  benefit  in  this 
osfntaland  thronghout  the  kingdom^ 
by  diminishing  that  tenor  which  is 
the  strongest  of  all  predisposing  causes 
of  the  epidemic.  Had  the  doctrines 
and  creeds  of  the  high  conta^onists, 
the  fiiBt  Board  of  Health,  not  been 
annihiiated  by  a  free  press  and  free 
discussions,  London  might  have  been 
•'  a  chamel  house,"  as  the  President 
of  the  College  predicted  it  would  be 
before  the  first  of  May ! 

One  writer  is  constantly  holding 
up  the  example  of  Edinburgh,  as  a 
pattern  for  all  other  cities,  where  the 
conservators  are  rank  contagionists, 
and  codes  and  precautions  are  pro- 
mulgated and  enforced  in  every  wynd 
and  alley.  The  population  of  Edin- 
burgh is  about  one  hundred  thousand, 
while  the  population,  included  within 
the  ••  bills  of  mortality"  of  our  Cen- 
tral Board,  from  Woolwich  to  Brent- 
ford, is  at  least  two  millions,  or  twenty 
times  the  population  of  Edinburgh. 
How  stands  the  proportion  of  cholera 
cases  in  the  two  localities?  In  the 
London  range  there  have  been  (11th 
May)  2,600  seizures,  or  1  in  769  souls. 
In  Edinburgh  (7th  May),  there  have 
been  350  seizures,  or  1  in  every  285 
of  the  population!  The  proportion 
of  mortality  stands  thus, — in  tiondon 
have  died  1,367  out  of  2,597,  rather 
more  than  one  half.  In  Edinburgh 
the  mortality  has  been  209  out  of  350, 
as  nearly  as  possible  two  thirds. 

Thus,  then,  the  city  which  has  taken 
such  wise  and  numerous  precautions, 
which  has  promulgated  the  doctrine 
of  contagion,  and  branded  every  anti« 
contagionist  as  a  *'  blockhead ; "  the 
city  built  on  rocks  and  precipices,  the 
least  liable  to  cholera,  with  all  the 
antecedent  preparation,  and  the  sana^ 
tory  cordons,  stands  at  the  very  head 
of  the  Hst  of  this  day,  (11th  May),  in 
the  firoportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries ! 
The  epidemic  is  little  more  than  at 
its  height  in  Edinburgh,  yet  it  has 
sufifeied  nearly  treble  the  number  of 


ftttacln^  in  proportion  to  Sbs|i0pidalMi« 
thaJt  London  luia  done!  So  much  for 
contagion,  cholera  hospitals>  and  pi^« 
cautions. 


NON-IDENTITY   OF    VACCINATION   ANB 

SMALL    FOX  ; 
THE  ONE  A  FBEVENTIVE  OF  THE  OTH^^ 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gentlemen, 
Allow  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  I  consider  highly 
interesting  in  two  points  of  view,  viz. 
as  showing  the  power  of  vaccioatioa 
in  destroying  the  susceptibility  to 
small  pox ;  and  secondly,  as  I  think, 
proving  the  non-identity  of  the  two 
diseases. 

Mrs.  Cox  requested  I  would  vacci- 
nate her  child,  aged  about  two  years« 
which  I  did,  on  Wednesday,  April  1 9th, 
she  at  the  same  time  informed  me, 
that  two  children  had  died  of  small 
pox  at  her  next  door  neighbour's, 
the  week  preceding.  I  did  not  see 
her  again  till  the  following  Wednesday, 
when  she  called  at  my  house,  and  re- 
quested I  would  see  her  child,  as  it 
had  an  eruption  out  upon  it,  which  she 
thought  small  pox.  I  accordingly 
called,  and  found  that  the  child  had 
sickened  on  the  preceding  Friday,  and 
on  Sunday  the  first,  perceived  an  erup- 
tion upon  its  head  and  about  its  body, 
which  had,  when  I  saw  it,  all  tjie  cha* 
racters  of  small  pox  ;  the  vaccine  vi- 
rus had,  however,  taken  effect  on  one 
arm,  and  was  arrived  at  that  fstage 
which  it  usually  presents  on  the 
eighth  day. 

As  the  child  was  not  materially  ill, 
I  merely  ordered  a  mild  aperient. 
From  this  time  the  vacciijie  vesicle 
went  on  progressing  through  its  juu' 
tural  course,  whilst,  .on  the  contraoT^, 
the  eruption  of  small  po^all  diedaway» 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pus- 
tules on  its  head  andbaoki  which  mar 
turated,  proving,  bey(»ad  aII  r.4oilbt,. 
that  the  eruption  was  sm^  pf x.    I 
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dcademif  of  Mefidufi  .<jfJPf^i9^kokim. 


do  qolf  (^Ac^ve^thntthis  case  requires 
ui^y  cbmnjout,  '  It  proves,  beyond  all 
<:bntraaicti6n,  tlie  efficacious  effects  of 
vaccinatioji  at  the  latest  period*  when 
ev^n  tlie  poiQoa  of  smiall  pox  has  al- 
r.eady  c6iita.n>imited  the  system,  which 
Icouceive  it  must  have  done  in  this 
case  previous  to  the  child's  being  vac- 
cinated./ I  would  also  ask,  can  the 
disease  be  identical  with  another  that 
neither  presents  the  same  kind  of  enip- 
tionj,  and  has  at  the  same  time  both 
the  po^er  of  arresting  and  preventing 
the  other  ?  It  appears  to  me  demon- 
strably proved  to  the  contrary. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

Jambs  Cumminq« 
Tavistock  Place. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS, 
^jwi717M,  1832. 

PATttOflbOO'T  AND  TREATMENT  OF   CHOLERA. 

M.  Dm^uYTHEN  proposed  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  treatment  of  cholera, 
and  to  compose  a  succinct  and  sub- 
stantial instruction  or  account,  so  that 
the  physicians  of  the  provinces  might 
have  some  principles  upon  which  to  act. 

M.  Double  opposed  this  motion, 
and  contended  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  write  or  speak,  but  to  employ 
our  time  in  visiting  patients. 

M.  Marc  proposed  that  the  old 
commission  on  cholera  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

M.  Bouillaud  considered  that  the 
commissions  might  be  united,  though 
he  thought  a  specicd  one  was  prefer- 
able. He  could  not  agree  with  M. 
Double,  because'  the'  grand  object  was 
to  try  and  discover  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease,  which  invariably 
remained  the  same.  He  also  differed 
from  that  gentleman,  as  emetics  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  dangerous  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

M.  Marc  had  found  ipecacuanha 
excellent  in  most  instances. 

M.  Dupuytren's  proposition  was 
carried. 


-  M.    Gu^ne^:  <c^ip^i^ered  cholem 

stienic  ^,afttJ?qnji9nW!liit)|arfl*re 

re(WurHigarmixed.fre^tWPty„i.^Mif|  i. 
M.  Piorry  ww?  disp^j^rfo  W^Vifk 
£hat  the  4»sws^  ^9#')fwW^r49)^ 
the  patients  I^e  b^  i9tep:pgi^e^^i4» 
declared  tbat^they-b^,^}^fJ^fpq|^5^^ 

traced  in  a  smaU^gr  .^^4f^>p)a'^9^ 
and  it  had  been  sufficient  to  ^p^y^c^ 

th^m  to  a^ee  9^xfqi;  ttif^,<cwje..,.pia 
observations  were  ntadf  ;fit  ;$alj^t;;ri^f(^ 


«•  I  >  1 


Meeting,  April  23rf..  '  .  , 
Dr.  Hood*  of  Br^hton,  su^m^ed 
his  paper,  published  i^  a  I^tejaumb^ 
of  this  Journal,  on  the  cure  ot  bhstk 
nate  neuralgia.  There  were  'Mirio.u^ 
other  communications  on  choler^. .  ^ 
M.  Serres  reminded  the  Academy 
of  the  entero-mesenteric  fever»  ,wibich 
was  described  about  twenty  years  ago 
by  M.  Petit,  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  which 
was  epidemic,  whose  principal  patho- 
logiccJ  character  was  enlargement 
of  the  Peyerian  glands,  which,  in  Uie 
cholera,  the  cryptss  of  Brunnerj  were 
chiefly  affected.  The  cholera  .might 
exist  with  or  without  inflammation, 
with  or  without  vascular  injection  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membranes. 
The  blue  cholera  was  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  and  attacked  tho^fi; 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  a^, 
whose  constitutions  are  injured  by 
privations  or  excess.  The  violaceoU9 
cholera  attacked  those  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  pre- 
sented less  prostration.  The  first  he 
proposed  to  name  psorenterie,  the 
second  psorenterite.  The  first  being 
non-inflammatory,  should  be  treated 
with  stimulants,  or  opiates,  especially 
in  the  cold  stage,  combined  with  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  skin.  In 
the  inflammatory  cholera  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  various  regions,  of 
the  abdomen*  or  anus.  A  smedl  bleed- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  mucilaginous  and  ante- 
metic  potions,  were  the  best  ,jeme« 
dies.  The  action  of  ice  and  gaseous 
water  have  been  most  powerfwl  in 
relieving  the  vomiting.  Lavemeiits 
of  starch  and  laudanum  were  produce 
tive  of  great  benefit. 


Academy  ofHietScim  ofParis^-^hoJera^ 
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^^Tfeife^^ltliiteer  <!tf  RibKc  Works,  by 
a  pressing  Mfcfef,.  Incited  the  Ac^de- 

WlK)«!riB'  to  ciecGt*,  -^itli  the  shortest 
i!6lA.ji  'k'^istibbikft  Hhd  istibstaxitial  in- 
sttT^fti^fa-bft  chbll^rd.  'ITiiff  is  adopt- 
kig^he'riecbtriAiendatioh  of  M.  Da- 

• '  The  'iWetaWi  bf  this  new  commis- 
sidri  arei,^  M:M:  GNitfneau  de  Mussy, 
Chomel,  Hudson,  Pouble^  Andral  fils, 
j^ie^  and'  ]BoUiIland« 
'.  M.  Rochoux  delivered  orally  his 
explanations  of  cholera  : —  1,  that 
tliie  blobd  is  black  and  pitchy:  2,  that 
the  liings  are  clammy  and  soft :  3, 
that  thk  Serous  membranes,  such  as 
t^e  pericardium  and  pleurae,  are  dry : 
4,  that  the  liver  is  filled  with  a  seri- 
fprm  liiquid  matter  ;  that  the  dis- 
e^0,  consists  more  in  changes  of 
the  fluids  than  the  solids ;  that  the 
l>lood  is  first  affected ;  and  that  the 
cadaverous  appearances  are  not  the 
effect  but  the  primary  diseases. 
'   M.  Londe  refuted  these  conclusions. 

Ai.  Hip.  Cloquet  stated,  that  in 
foreign  countries  the  stomach  was 
seldom  examined  in  autopsies. 

M.  Oastel  reported  a  case  cured  by 
simple  means. 

M.  Bouillaud  thought  the  last 
Speaker  had  not  seen  cholera  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  epidemic. 

Ait.  Delens  ssud,  that  patients  were 
not  'scen  in  many  cases  long  after  the 
invasion  of  the  disease. 

M.  Petit  congratulated  himself  upon 
bis  success  at  the  Hotel-Dieu. 


»   .  •  I 


*  ^Th6'  members  of  the  Academic  met 
.as  Usual,  llie  subject  was  cholera. 
1*he^tlumber.of  physicians  from  the 
provinces  was  unusually  large.  It' 
havlng^  j'been*  suggested,  at  a  former 
sitting/ that  foto^rpo  proved  in  Paris  a 
prcservtrti^  against  the  cholel-a,  M. 
Chevalref  ttiiS  evening  entered  into 
ah  M'aborate  statement  to  show  that 
ttt^  dpiniin  was  fallacious.  He  re- 
ferred'to*  dOcttbifents,  which  proved 
that  no  less  than  twenty-seven  me- 


chanics, employed  in  th^' tbb'aiico- 
edtablishments  of  Faris^  fell  yiictims'^  to 
l3ie  cholera. 

M.Esquirol  made  a  curiovis  cominu- 
nication  respecting  the  apparent  secu- 
rity which  madness  afforded  against 
the  invasion  of  the  prevailing  distem- 
per. He  said,  that  not  only  were 
the  patients  in  Charenton  exempted 
from  it,  but  there  was  ho  case  of 
cholera  in  any  other  lunatic  asylum. 

M.  Zouzet  gave  in  a  paper,  'wliicU 
contained  the  results  of  a  very  ihte- 
resting  analysis  which  he  made  of 
the  air  breathed  by  cholera  patients'. 
His  conclusion  was,  that  durii^  the 
attack  the  blood  gradually  lost  its 
power  of  exhaling  carbonic  ^cid  gas^; 
and  consequently  of  absotblng  oxy^ 
gen.  These  observations  were  con-, 
firmed  by  those  of  other  eminent 
physicians.  <  <     -    . 

An  epidemic,  which  bears  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  cholera  in  symp- 
toms or  in  effects »  has  just  brokea 
out  at  Beauvais  (in  the  line  ,^opx 
Calais  to  Paris).  A  medical  com- 
mission, to  inquire  into  its  i^ature« 
has  just  left  Paris. 

.  llie  cholera  has  just  n^ade  its  ap- 
pearance at  Courtray  in .  Belgiupj, 
The  type  which  it  has  assumed  is 
remarkably  mild;  and,  hith^o,  the 
very  moderate  progress  it  has.m^po*  |S 
limited  to  the  wretched  and  indigent. . 

As  a  curious  fact,  connected  with 
the  current  history  of  cholera,, -we 
may  mention  that  in  a  ncNv^p^perj, 
just  set  up  in  the  capital  of  the  .is^o^ 
of  Candia,  and  printed  Jlu  the.  Gr^ck 
language,  we  find  sanitary  regmations 
against  the  invasion  6(  the^  disQt^e* 
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CHELSEA  BOTANIC  GARDEKS. 


The  commencement  of  th^  ^^cture 
season  at  these  Gardens  .  hasj  teen 
marked,  we  have  grpat.pleasur^'  in 
stating,  by  an  attenclahce  bi^  pijl^lls 
more  numerous  and  infimteljf  jinore 
orderly  and  attentive  than  y^e  ^i^ve 
witnessed  since  the  foundation  f}T  the 
lectures.    It  is  quite  consoling  to  ob- 
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Cheheu  BokO^  Gfttrihf^ 


Mi^O'diat  the  splendid  and  well  direct- 
ed liberality  of  the  Apotiieoariee'  Com- 
pany* begins  at  last  to  be  adequately  re- 
cogBiBad  by  those  for  whose  benefit  that 
liberality  was  exercised.  Our  opinion 
of  the  generel  policy  of  that  corpora- 
tkm  is  already  on  record ;  but  we 
should  be  dead  to  every  feelings  of 
jttslice  and  duty — we  should  be  in- 
sensible to  tlie  display  of  the  most 
dwittterested  generosity,  weare  we  to 
withold  from  the  administration  of  the 
above  Company,  the  tribute  of  ap- 
plause which  is  80  jusdy  due  to  them 
for  the  existing  arrangements  at  the 
Chelsea  Gardens. 

The  public  in  general  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  very  important  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  by  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  for  botanical 
instruction.  During  the  season  of  ve- 
getation, the  curious  and  valuable 
gardens,  which  have  been  for  so  many 
years  under  the  most  scientific  culti- 
vation, are  thrown  open  every  Wed- 
nesday to  medical  pupils.  Here  the 
student  obtains  for  less  than  half  the 
regular  price,  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
in  which  the  account  of  each  plant  is 
distinguished  by  a  number  that  cor- 
responds with  the  number  marked  up 
near  the  living  plant  in  the  garden, 
so  as  to  enable  him,  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  to  compare  the  de- 
scription with  the  reality.  Two  hours 
are  allowed  him  for  this  employment; 
the  situation  of  the  garden,  the  odours 
of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  the  nume- 
rous rural  sounds  and  sights  with 
which  it  abounds,  contributing  to 
render  them  the  two  most  delightful 
hours  of  the  week.  TTus  is  not  all — 
neitJber  the  catalogue,  nor  the  garden, 
can  teach  geneitd  principles,  or  give 
a  notion  of  that  beautiful  order  into 
which  the  science  of  botany  has  been 
organized.  But  a  lecturer  has  been 
appointed  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
The  task  of  expounding  the  laws  and 
economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
has,  -with  the  greatest  propriety,  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose  deep 
acq[uai|itanoe  with  the  subject,  whose 
methodical  arrangement,  simple  ex- 
ptessioQs,  and  dear  enunciation;  point 


him  out  as  weQ  adapfM  to  the  peccr* 
liar  duties  which  he  dischaigeB.*   ' 

With  such  meaas,  br  rather  fl^tll 
such  a  treasury  of  •  resources  at  hiii 
command,  and  for  which  he  has  not 
to  paya  sin^e  penny,  'who  is  them«- 
dical  student  that  w^ll  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  them?  We  cannot  for 
an  instant  contemplate  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  as  a  pupt!  in  medicine, 
allowing  himself  to  neglect  such  an 
opportunity  as  this.  We  are  at  a 
greater  loss  still  to  understand  how  ta 
young  man  can  proceed  to  those  Oar- 
dens  with  any  possible  intentknil  hi-< 
consistent  widi  a  resolution  to  profit 
by  his  visit.  And  yet  it  has  happened, 
we  are  told  in  former  setfsons,  that 
rude  and  improper  conduct  has  been 
practiced  within  their  precincts*  We 
are  informed  that  during  last  season, 
some  of  the  plants,  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, and  some  of  the  trees,  exhibited 
the  marks  of  wanton  violence.  Surely 
it  is  impossible  that  medical  pupils 
could  be  the  authors  of  such  excesses. 
What!  to  be  invited  by  special  favour 
to  receive  important  instruction  in  a 
branch  of  his  profession — ^to  be  as  it 
were,  the  chosen  guest  of  a  liberal  host, 
at  one  of  the  most  delightful  banquets, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity^ 
thus  afforded  him,  to  commit  an  out- 
rage of  the  grossest  kind ;  and  this 
to  be  done  by  a  medical  pupil,  is 
quite  incredible!  Should,  however, 
so  strange  an  event  occur  again,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  those  pupils,  who 
have  their  own  honour  and  character 
at  stake,  to  detect  and  expose  all 
such  delinquencies.  We  pledge  our- 
selves, for  our  own  parts,  to  assist  in 
every .  legitimate  way  for  the  sup» 
pression  of  all  such  disorders. 

We  beg  to  add,   that  when  any 


«  We  trust  that  Mr.  Wheeler  will  take  ii 
in  good  part,  if  we  assure  him  that  the  in- 
structlou  which  he  is  so  well  able  to  commu- 
nicate, will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  fbi" 
paired  by  the  doseiieas  with  which  be  adberM 
to  the  particular  subject  of  his  lecturea.  A 
long  criticism  upon  a  surgical  operation,  is  by 
no  means  a  welcome  episode  during  that  brief 
weekly  hour,  which  itself  is  scarcely  suflSctent 
f«r  the  natural  tufllneM  appointed  for  it. 


I>i$pen$aiti!}f  Refiorl-'-^Seutlatina. 
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&^]:9^ct  ot  greali  impoTtaiice»  ftnd  dif- 
ficult o£  lo(^\Skg  immediately  compre- 
Jieod^,  '^oiirs  ia  Mr.  Wl»eeler's 
l^ti^feSfe  W0  shall  eodeayour  to  place 
th«  .^xplaoatioii/  be&>i«  our  readers, 
s^,^  |x^gJLii|&theiit«ac^pportumty  of 
delib^TQtelf  caqjuftotegit.  Wejnay 
•menlicMa,  for/exa]ople»  the  notice  in 
tbe-^eoond  l^cturcu  of  the  great  dis- 
coYPty  .of  Dutrochet  ree|>ectiQg  the 
p^ing  .of  the^op*  This  heautifiil 
precede,  whifih  wai^  admiraUy  though 
hrie%  deacrihed  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
"wUl  be  amply  dwelt  ooi  in  our  next 
JjQurual^ 


St.  mahy-le-bone  dispensary, 

Welbeck  Streef,  Cavendish  Square. 


CASE     Of     SCARLATINA     MALIOlfA.  -— 
CROUP. H-fiM  OPTYSIS, DEATH. 

GsoBGX  Gethbn,  setat  7,  residing 
in  an  upper  room  at  47,  James  Streets 
Oxford  Street,  of  a  strumous  dia- 
thesis, admitted  under  Dr.  Bartlett, 
with  symptoms  of  scarlatina  maligna, 
April  2drd,  1832.  On  visiting  him 
it  waB  ascertained  that  the  eruption 
appeared  on  the  breast  and  limbs 
about  four  days,  having  been  preceded 
by  uneasiness,  slight  fever,  and  sore- 
ness of  the  throat.  For  a  short  time 
he  has  been  delirious;  the  tongue 
continually  coated,  and  the  mouth 
exhaling  a  foetid  odour. 

The  eruption  has  now  nearly  dis- 
appeared, but  the  throat  is  severely 
affected ;  the  odour  is  very  powerful, 
and,  on  examination,  there  is  a  slough 
on  the  palate ;  the  state  of  the  fauces 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  he  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  open  the  mouth 
sufficiently  wide.  There  has  been  a 
discharge  from  the  nose,  which  has 
now  ceased ;  none  whatever  from  the 
ears.  Tongue  coated;  the  bowels 
have  been  mueh  relaxed  for  4i  day 
(5r  two,  but  the  diarrhaea  has  now 
stopped ;  stools  black  and  slimy.  N<J 
)iead-ache ;  pulse  small  and  frequent ; 
is  exceedingly  weak;  deglutition  easy. 


.  There  is*  no  dnease  of  :the  kind-ia 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  ehild's 
mother  is  totally -unable  to.  account 
for  the  attack ;  there  is,  however,  a 
drain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
which  is  in  such  a  state,  that  the 
stench  can  be  readily  penseived  at  the 
upper  part. 

The  child  was  attacked  with  mea- 
sles about  ten  months  since,  and  was 
affected  two  years  ago  witk  smaD 
pox. 

Lotion  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  to 
be  used  to  the  mouth  BXkd  flEiuoes. 

R  Hyd.  subtMtr.  grif.  fer  in  die  tumend. 
Decoct,  cinchon  c  acid,  mlph.   diU  etch* 
lear,  med,  tertid,  h^rd  eumend, 

24th.  Is  rather  better;  free  from 
pain ;  the  lotion  has  removed  the 
fcetor  of  the  breath,  and  the  stools 
are  improved  in  appearance, 

Persiitet  in  u$n  medicamentorum. 

Let  him  have  arrow-root, 

25th.  Appears  to  be  improving. 
The  slough  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
has  separated;  stools  still  dark  and 
slimy';  bowels  open  three  or  four  times 
a  day ;  pulse  small  and  frequent ;  not 
much  thirst,  and  no  pain ;  he  expec- 
torates a  quantity  of  matter  whenever 
he  coughs ;  is  very  restless  at  night ; 
speaks  more  freely  and  easily.  Did 
not  take  any  arrow-root,  as  he  could 
not  swallow  it. 

Jtept.  Med,     To  take  hetf-tea  instead  of 
the  arrow'TooU 

2Gth.  Isapparently  easier,  and  sleeps 
better;  cough  very  troublesome.  Has 
taken  some  beef-tea. 

Pergat*  Mist  c.  oxym.  et  tyr,  pupaiser't 

tiusi  urgente. 

27th.  Stools  still  dark,  but  not  so^ 
offensive ;  bowels  costive. 

R  Sulph.  quinin.  gr.  t. 
Syr.  eimplie.  ^isk, 
Jcid,  tulph,  diL  gtt  x. 
Fiat  misiura  de  qud  tumut  coob,  min* 

quaier,  de  die. 
Rep.  Med,     OL  rietni  node  tumend. 

2Sth.  The  castor  oil  brought  away 
four  dark  stools,  followed  by  one  of  a 
lighter  colour.  The  child  appears 
better,  andsleeps  tranquilly. — Perffot. 

80th.  The  cou^  is  very  trouble*. 
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some  during  the  night,  and  he  spits  a 
good  deal. 

Hyd.  amhmur,  gr.  iv.  nocte, 

Oi.  ricini  mane. 

Cont,  mist  pro  tuttf,  et  quinina. 

May  1st.  The  cough  is  easier;  stools 
are  improved  in*  appearance ;  com^ 
plains  of  itore  soreness  in  the  throats 

Rep,  Mistura, 

2nd.  The  cough  is  very  trouble- 
some, especially  during  the  night, 
and  he  brings  up  a  great  deal  of  dark 
ccdoured  sputa ;  complains  much  of 
his  throat ;.  deglutition  very  difficult. 

Emp.  lyttafaucibus  extemis.     Rep,  Mist, 

Srd.  The  blister  has  relieved  the 
throat,  and  he  is  improving.  Bowels 
opened  by  medicine. — Pergat, 

4th.  All  the  symptoms  are  im* 
proved,  except  the  deglutition,  and 
consequently  the  debility.  He  had 
some  beef-tea  last  night,  but  none 
since»  and  he.  cannot  be  induced  to 
take  his  medicine. 

JIaheut  med,  et  dictum  in  enematis. 

6th«  Has  changed  considerably  for 
the  trorse;  nothing  passes  by  the 
throat,  it  returns  through  the  nares. 
The  child  is  very  restless;  pulse  small 
and  frequent ;  bowels  not  open  since 
last  evening;  extremities  cold.  Croupy 
symptoms  have  set  in ;  he  coughs  with 
a  peculiar  noise ;  appears  nearly  suf- 
focated with  phlegm,  which  he  can- 
not bring  up.  Dr.  Bartlett  visited 
him,  at  the  desire  of  the  student 
atteQding,  and  ordered — 

-^p,  ewp,  lytta.  faucih.  extemis, 
Capt.  qI.  ricini  si  posiit. 

Hot  flannels  to  the  extremities ;  let 
him  inhale  the  steam  of  hot  water. 

Half^^past  eight  p.  m.,  is  a  little 
improved ;  breathes  somewhat  easier. 
Has  taken  a  little  aliment. 

6th.  Is  rather  better.  The  inhala- 
tion has  relieved  the  breathing,  and 
he  brings  up  the  mucus  more  easily. 
Tlie  croupy  cough  has  ceased  in  a 
great  measure.  The  blister  did  not 
excite  much  irritation.  The  castor 
oil'  was  taken T  ^nd  has  produced  its 
effect. 

Cont.  inJial, 

7th.  Is  a  great  deal  hnproved; 
^ugh  muph  relieved. 


R     Oxym,  teill^,  3^- 
Vin,  ipecac,  5ij- 

Capt.  coeh,  mm.  tuui  urgent-  * 
Cont,  inhal, 

8th.  The  breathing  is  much  £reer» 
and  he  speaks  better.  Is  free  item, 
pain.  Is  very  weak ;  puke  small  and 
tremvjouf^ .  fitnrcM  ^rajcmce.  £ha 
had  occasion  to  take  obly  one  doae  of 
the  cough  mixture. 

Mist,  quinin  ter  in  di»  tmund, 

9th.  The  cough  is  more  severe  and 
frequent  than  before,  and  he  broug^ 
up  a  quantity  of  blood  -this  morning. 
Pulse  nearly  imperceptible ;  bowel£r 
not  open ;  deglutition  very  difficulty 
For  several  days  past  he*. has  been 
rapidly  wasting.-  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  him  to  take  any  me- 
dicine or  nouriahmoit,  which  are 
again  directed  to  be  given  in  lave- 
ments.    Dr.  Bartlett  attended. 

Mist,  quinin. 

Gargar.  e.  Dec.  Querc.  et  aftnhlif.' 

Arrow-rook 

10th.  Died  at  a  quarter  to  eight 
this  morning. 


BOOBS* 

Observations  on  Surgery  and  Patholdgy  ; 
illustrated  by  Cases^  and  by  the  Treatment  o€ 
some  of  the  most  important  Surgical  Affeer 
tions.  By  W.  J.  Clement,  Surgeon.  8vo. 
pp.  230.  London,  1BS*2,  Whilaker;  and 
Snrewsbnry,  Walton. 

This  Work  evinces  nrach  judgment  and 
faitlifnl  ol^servation. — The  Glasgow  Medicaid 
Journal  for  May. , 

♦»»  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  for  January  and  April,  have  not 
been  received  by  ns,  nor  in  Tiondotr.  The 
Number  for  August,  18SI,  has  been*  sent 
instead. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  M' Adams*  interesting  paper  on  Cho. 
lera,  dated  March  7ih,  has  reached  us  May 
11th.  Where  was  it  detained?  It  is  now 
devoid  of  interest.  Was  it  cushioned  by  a 
London  cootagiouist  ? 

A  Georgian. — The  Lectures  alluded  to 
i;piU  be  acceptable. 

Delta  — The  article  in  Defence  he  PreK 
will  be  inserted  as  early  as  po&sible. 

Zeta. — We  shall  be  happy  to  liear  fron^ 
our  esteemed  correspondent  on  the  subject; 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  entangle 
any  one  in  the  wide-spread  meshes  of  the  law 
pf  libel. 
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Lecture  the  Fifteenth, 


arthritic  iritis. 

Mr.  President, 
Gouty,  or,  u  it  is  termed  by  continental 
writers,  arthritic  iritis,  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon complaint  of  this  country,  although 
diseases  in  some  respects  resembling  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  are  very  frequently  met 
with.  If  I  were  disposed  to  hazard  an  ill- 
natured  remark,  I  should  say,  that  the  divi« 
sion  of  diseases  of  the  eye  into  so  many 
kinds,  is  occasionally  detrimental,  and  that  it 
has  led  to  the  doubt  expressed  of  arthritic 
iritis  being  commonly  seen  in  this  country, 
not  because  the  complaint  is  not  often  seen 
in  its  advanced  stages,  but  because  it  is  not 
recognised  as  an  iritis  in  its  previous  states ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  has  almost  as  little  real 
pretension  to  be  called  a  pure  iritis  as  the 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  iris  to  which 
I  last  alluded.  How  far  the  people  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  who  live  on  bad  food 
and  drink  their  add. wines,  may  have  a  pure 
gouty  iritis,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing;  but  in  this  country,  when 
gouty  people  have  au  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  it  is  usually  only  a  part  of  a  general 
disease  affecting  the  internal  structures  of  the 
eye. 

The  eye  is  very  rarely  attacked  by  gouty 
inflammation  when  the  persons  subjected  to 
it  have  regular  paroxysms.  It  is  only  when 
the  fits  become  irregular  or  wandering,  that 
the  eye  is  apt  to  suffer;  the  disease  may 
then  take  place  without  any  previous  affec- 
tion of  the  eye,  which  more  often  occurs 


when  the  attack  is  severe,  in  which  case  the 
disease  subsides,  or  even  disappears  altoge- 
ther from  the  part  originally  affected.    When 
once  the  eye  has  been  affected,  it  is  very 
liable  to  a  relapse,  and  from  very  trifling 
causes.    In  other  cases,  the  external  parts  of 
the  eye  have  been  affected  by  inflammation 
from  common  causes,  and  then  the  more  in- 
ternal gouty  inflammation  supervenes.     The 
symptoms  are  those  of  active  or  of  passive 
and  chronic  disease ;  in  this  country  they  are 
generally  of  the  latter  kind.     In  all  cases 
Uie  symptoms  resemble  those  of  rheumatic 
iritis,  and  in  the  early  stages  the  history  of 
the  patient  will  lead  us  to  decide  on  the  nature 
of  the  complaint    It  is  only  in  the  later 
stages  that  the  true  characters  of  the  arthritic 
iritis  of  the  Germans  appear,  and  then  they 
are  signs  of  disorganisation,  not  of  inflamma- 
tion.   For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  purple 
colour,  with  the  tortuous,  dilated,  and  vari- 
cose state  of  the  vessels  coming  out  through 
the  sclerotic  coat,  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  is  characteristic  of  arthri- 
tic iritis,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  so 
in  Germany ;  but  as  these  signs  appear  in 
this  country  in  persons  who  have  never  had 
any  symptoms  of  gout  whatever,  nor  have 
any  after  vision  has  been  lost,  either  in  the 
eye  or  elsewhere,   I  believe  that  they  are 
only  signs  of  a  disorganizing  alteration  of 
structure  going  on  in  the  part,  and  which  I 
do  not  believe  to  be  essentially  gouty.     The 
sclerotic  coat  after  this  loses  its  natural  healthy 
appearance,  and  assumes  a  dirty-greyish  or 
bluish  hue,  which  is  also  considered  to  be 
essentially  arthritic,  but  which  takes  place  in 
every  disease  of  the  choroid  coat,  in  which 
its  vessels  become  varicose  and  diseased,  being 
a  common  and  necessary  effect  of  such  de- 
rangement without  any  gouty  tendency  ex- 
isting in  the  habit 

If  the  inflammatiot:  be  in  an  active  degree, 
and  more  particularly  attacks  the  iris,  the 
pupil  will  be  contracted,  whether  the  patient 
be  of  a  meagre  and  irritable  habit,  or  whether 
he  be  of  lax  fibre  and  endowed  with  a  less 
degree  of  sensibility,  the  change  in  the  pupil 
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depending  more  on  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  inflammation  than  on  the  temperament  of 
the  patient.  When  the  inflammation,  whether 
it  be  acute  or  subacute,  attacks  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye  more  generally,  then  the 
pupil  will  be  dilated,  the  eye  will  be  amau- 
rotic, and  the  danger  of  total  loss  of  vision 
more  imminent  If  the  pupil  is  contracted, 
the  results  will  be  usually  the  same  as  in 
rheumatic  iritis^  and  if  the  pupil  becomes 
dilated  from  the  causes  assigned,  the  disease 
in  a  short  time  will  become  glaucomaf  a  com- 
plaint which,  in  Great  Britain,  takes  the 
place  of  the  arthritic  iritis  of  continental 
writers,  but  occurring  in  a  more  gradual, 
although  in  not  a  less  painful,  manner.  As 
the  pupil  enlarges  it  becomes  irregular,  fixed, 
and  convex ;  the  sight  gradually  diminishes 
with  the  continuance  of  the  excruciating  cir- 
cumorbital  pain,  until  it  is  totally  lost  This 
pain  is  at  first  preceded  by  a  peculiar  creep- 
ing sensation  on  the  cheek,  as  if  an  insect 
was  crawling  on  it,  and  is  followed  by  a  flow 
of  hot  tears.  The  white,  fatty  secretion, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  sign 
of  arthritic  inflammation,  I  have  seen  in  many 
cases,  having  no  such  tendency,  although  it  is 
not  denied  that  it  occurs  more  frequently  on 
them.  The  cause  usually  assigned  for  this  ap- 
pearance, vii.,  the  more  frequent  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  eyelids,  I  do  not  rely  upon 
as  correct 

This  complaint  rarely  attacks  persons  of 
either  sex  until  alter  the  middle  period  of 
life,  or  about  forty  years  of  age.  It  is  very 
intractable,  often  lasts  a  long  time,  is  rarely 
completely  cured,  and  the  eye  is  always 
prone  to  a  relapse  ;  so  that  at  last  a  chronic 
state  of  disease  is  established,  which  leads  to 
disorgainization.  In  the  first  attack  of  this 
disease  blood-letting  should  be  had  recourse 
to,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  state  of 
the  patient  will  fairly  admit,  after  due  con- 
sideration, the  subjects  of  this  disease  being 
generally  persons  of  full,  but  yet  weakly 
habits.  In  subsequent  attacks,  cupping  be- 
hind the  ears,  but  never  on  the  temples,  or 
leeches  answer  best;  and  then  the  blood  when 
taken  should  be  in  moderation.  I  rely  on 
colchicum  and  turpentine  with  opium,  always 
in  preference  to  mercury,  which  I  never  give 
until  the  other  two  have  failed,  or  have 
ceased  to  do  uldmate  good.  Opium  should 
be  applied  frequently  and  largely  to  the  eye- 
brow and  forehead.  A  hot  infusion  of  to- 
bacco as  a  wash  sometimes  gives  relief;  but 
dry  warmth  seems  to  agree  best  Wherever 
gout  1)as  appeared  in  any  other  part,  and  has 
subsided,  sinapisms  should  be  applied  to  the 
feet  to  encourage  its  return.  Blisters,  iron, 
and  quinine,  do  good  in  the  latter  stages 
when  the  disease  is  chronic,  and  has  resisted 
the  more  powerful  remedies  alluded  to ;  but 
the  remedy,  which  should  never  be  omitted, 
nor  given  up  by  a  person  once  affected  by 
the  disease,  is  an  issue  in  the  arm,  I  have 
not  time  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  value 


of  a  permanent  drain  in  many,  diseases  affect- 
ing persons  after  the  middle  period  of  life ; 
but  I  may  say,  that  in  many  of  them  it  is 
really  invaluable,  doing  more  than  all  othere 
put  together.  The  diet,  exercise,  time  for 
sleep,  &c.  of  the  patient,  should  be  strictly 
regulated  in  the  most  extensive  and  rigid 
sense  of  the  words.  The  eyes  should  be  used 
as  little  as  possible,  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture sUould  be  (ivoide4«  A  Iptioii  of  vnmo- 
nia  and  aether  should  be  daily  used  to  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  frequently  re- 
peated if  any  uneasy  sensation  is  expe- 
rienced. Stimulants  to  the  eye  must  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

I  am  now  desirous,  in  bringing  this  my 
last  lecture  to  a  conclusion,  to  occupy  the 
small  remaining  portion  of  time  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  junior  part 
of  my  audience ;  I  shall,  therefore,  with  thi< 
view  make  some  remarks  on  the  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  persons  who  complain  of  de- 
fective vision*     It  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  or  guide,  subject  of  course,  like  every 
thing  else,  to  exceptions,  that  in  young  adult 
persons  defective  sight  is  the  consequence  of 
inflammation  of  some  part  or  other.     In  el- 
derly persons  it  is  more  often  the  conse- 
quence of  opacity  of  some  of  the  transparent 
structures,  or  of  amaurosis.     In^oung  per- 
sons, and  particularly  those  who  use  their 
eyes  much,  as  tailors,  the  defect  is  commonly 
caused  by   low  inflammation  of  the   tunica 
conjunctiva ;  it  is  not  always  present,  but  re- 
turns at  times,  particularly  after  using  the 
eyes ;  and  the  redness  of  the  coi^unctivm  ia 
sufficiently  marked  to  demonstrate  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  which  will  be  cured  by  mode- 
rate depletion  by  leeches,  by  mild  stimulants, 
by  regular  diet  and  exercise,  and  by  refrain- 
ing from  work.    When  no  appearances  can 
be  observed  in  the  external  structures,  and 
little  or  none  in  the  internal  ones,  as  far  as 
can  be  perceived,  the  diminution  of  sight 
will  generally  have  been  very  rapid,  and  ac- 
companied by  head-aches  and  some  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  eye,  although  little  or  no 
zone  of  redness  can  be  observed,  nor  any  al- 
teration in  the  pupil.     The  retina  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  afibcted    in  these  cases,    ahd  gentle 
emetics  and  purgatives,  followed  by  mercury, 
will  usually  effect  a  cure.      The  last  two 
cases  of  this  nature  I  have  had  at  the  hos- 
pital, were  remarkable  for  the  great  depri- 
vation of  sight,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  recovery 
when  the  mercury  began  to  take  effect 

The  commencement  of  a  conical  cornea  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  diiease  of  the 
retina. 

On  examining  the  eyes  of  middle  aged 
persons,  they  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
placed  before  the  light,  when  the  freedom  of 
the  conjunctiva  from  inflammation,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  sclerotica,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  cornea,  may  at  one  view  be  distinctly 
seen,  all  of  them  being  points  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  natursU/ 
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ireftts  In  the  next  place  on  the  iris  and  pupili 
the  blackness  of  which  is  naturally  diminished 
as  persons  advance  in  life,  not  from  disease, 
hnt  from  the  deficient  secretion  of  the  pig- 
mentmn  nigrum,  which  gives  to  the  pupil  a 
greyish  colour,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
commencing  opacity.  The  flatness  of  the 
iris,  or  rather  its  want  of  convexity,  is  a  point 
deserving  of  attention,  whilst  the  size  and 
motion  of  the  pupil  are  observed.  When  a 
strong  light  fiills  on  both  eyes,  the  pupils  of 
each  usually  contract  or  arc  diminished  to  the 
same  extent,  and  this  they  will  often  do  when 
the  sight  of  one  eye  is  lost,  in  consequence 
of  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
iris  of  one  eye  and  that  of  the  other.  When 
one  eye  is  covered,  and  the  other  or  sound 
one  is  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  light, 
the  pupil  gradually  enlarges  to  a  size  some- 
thing greater  than  it  does  when  both  eyes  are 
exposed  to  the  same  light,  although  the  other 
should  be  deprived  of  sight  If  the  unsound 
eye  be  now  examined  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  pupil  gradually  enlarges  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  derangement,  which  would  not 
have  been  observed  if  both  eyes  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  degree  of  light  at  the  same 
time.  This  leads  to  further  investigation,  and 
the  defect  in  the  retina  soon  becomes  obvious, 
and  the  patient  may  perhaps  learn,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  pupil  of  the 
unsound  eye  is  usually  larger  in  a  moderate 
light  than  the  other.  The  motions  of  the  iris 
are  generally  unimpaired  under  a  strong 
light  when  it  falls  on  both  eyes,  and  therefore 
the  necessity  for  examining  them  separately. 
In  order  to  ascertain  which  is  defective,  and 
that  will  be  shewn  by  the  want  of  vivacity  in 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  by  the  de- 
fect of  sight  The  normal  state  of  the  iris 
roust  now  be  considered,  and  the  patient 
strictly  questioned  as  to  any  pain  he  may 
have  or  may  have  had  in  the  eye,  and  over 
the  brow,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  it  is  always  as  pleasing  to  learn 
that  the  patient  has  never  had  pain  of  this 
description,  as  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  hear 
that  he  has  suffered  materially  from  it,  in 
which  case  little  is  to  be  expected  from  treat- 
ment If  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  opacity  of  the  lens,  the  belladonna  should 
be  applied  to  the  brow  at  night,  and  the 
patient  should  be  examined  in  the  morning 
when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  surface  of 
the  lens  and  capsule  is  exposed.  If  the  opacity 
is  well  marked,  the  nature  of  the  cataract 
may  be  estimated  by  observing  what  is  called 
the  shade  of  the  iris  upon  it,  or  the  distance 
between  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  the  back 
part  of  the  iris  or  uvea;  this  is  done  by 
letting  the  light  fall  sideways  on  the  eye, 
when  the  shadow  of  the  iris  will  be  distinctly 
observed,  and  the  distance  between  the  parts 
correctly  estimated.  A  small  lens  being 
usually  a  hard  one,  and  the  distance  between 


the  parts  as  great  as  the  parts  will  allow,  the 
iris  being  plane  on  its  surface  and  its  motions 
perfect  A  large  lens  or  cataract  is  usually  a 
soft  one,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  uvea 
is  scarcely  perceptil>le,  and  in  some  cases  the 
iris  is  even  pushed  a  little  forwards  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  lens ;  the  pupil  in  such  a 
case  is  larger  than  natural,  the  black  edge  of 
the  uvea  projects  a  little  beyond  the  blue  iris, 
forming  a  ring  of  black,  which  is  very  well 
marked  and  seen  when  the  cataract  is  of  a 
white  colour.  The  motions  of  the  iris  or 
pupil  are  very  slow  or  sluggish,  but  thia 
is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  lens  from  be.- 
hind,  and  does  not  imply  disease  of  the 
retina.  In  fair  cases  of  cataract,  the  patient 
can  to  the  last  see  the  shade  of  his  fingers 
when  they  are  passed  before  his  eyes,  and 
between  them  in  a  strong  light  When  he 
cannot  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  the 
case  is  hopeless.  If  I  were  to  enter  furthet 
into  these  subjects  I  might  give  as  many 
more  lectures  as  I  have  done,  but  my  hour  is 
come,  and  I  have  only  to  thank  you.  Sir,  and 
those  Gentlemen  who  have  attended,  forrthe 
kindness  and  attention  with  which  I  have 
been  received. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

(fiontinued  from  page  459.J 

Surgery  is  usually  divided  into  Its  p^rtn- 
ciples  and  practice.  It  has  been  well  remark- 
ed by  a  late  writer,  that  "  the  person  who 
first  introduces  a  principle  as  a  principle,  is 
as  much  the  discoverer  of  that  principle  as 
Franklin  of  electricity,  or  Jenner  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  facts  were  known  before  them, 
but  in  an  insulated  and  unproductive  form; 
they  systematized  them,  and  thus  communi- 
cated to  us  a  new  power." 

It  is  the  office  of  science  first  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  individual  facts,  and  afterwards 
to  reduce  those  facts  to  general  principles.  In 
proportion  as  the  generalization  is  more  com- 
plete, and  as  the  number  of  general  principles 
is  diminished,  so  is  science  rendered  more 
perfect ;  for  it  is  on  the  base  of  principle 
only  that  the  acts  of  the  surgeon  are  uni- 
formly useful,  or  uniformly  safe.  Practice,  in 
some  instances,  leads  to  theory  and  principle. 
If  a  person  of  an  inquiring  mind,  for  in- 
stance, makes  a  most  important  discovery  in 
practice,  he  is  not  satisfied  till  he  is  master  of 
the  principle  in  which  it  lies;  having  once 
obtcdned  that,  he  acts  upon  it  throughout  life. 
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Every  art  In  Europe  has  its  principles,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  old  facts, 
and  establiiih  hew  ones ;  the  same  holds  good 
In  surgery.  Effects  sirilce  us  most  forcibly, 
even  wh^fstth^  cause  is  unknown;  but  as 
the  efibcts  are  only  the  consequence  of  the 
caneC)  it  should,  if  possible,  be  discovered, 
whicbf  with  all  our  penetration,  we  frequently 
attempt  In  vain.  We  generally  know  the 
cause  of  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 
In  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  we  know  that  by 
removing  the  bitten  part  the  disease  is  re- 
moved or  prevented. 

Th&  pi^nciples  of  surgery  cannot  be  said  to 
be  unknown,  yet  they  are  so  imperfectly 
difi\<sed,  and  the  practice  consequently  so 
undetermitatid,  that  we  find  every  ingenious 
surgeon,  author,  and  lecturer,  varying  both 
according  to  his  fancy  and  opinion.  "  Whe- 
ther :youiiiDpntate  a  timb,  or  whether  you  try 
to  save  it^.  there  are  authorities  against  you 
on  either  side.  Allow  me  to  say  to  you,  that 
questions  of  practice  should  be  decided,  not 
Vyaathonfiesi  so  termed,  for  these  are  the 
e^nions  of  men,  and  frequently  of  inexpe- 
ticnced  men,  and  we  know  too  well  how 
atraUgcly  an  author's  opinion  will  grow  up  in 
hUa,  distorted  by  a  dionsand  hypothesis.  But 
tliay  riibuM  be  determined  by  reason  and 
expcfience,  wklch  is  the  true  bads  of  opinion ; 
fbr  alter  all  aotkoritiej  are  laid  down  before 
mi  still  the  true  spirit  and  reason  of  our 
Til^  remain' in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself; 
If 'wd  *caa'  ence  find  out  that  reason,  it  must 
aerre  aa  the  princi^e  of  our  practice ;  and 
though  <o|>inioQ8,  authorities,  and  names, 
inigl^  put  m  wrong,  that  will  never  deceive 
Hi." 

•Im  iutgery^  aa  in  other  sciences,  we  should 

keginwldi  first  principles,  and  form  a  general 

•outline, 'befbrd  we  descend  to  the  minutis. 

'Vo  d'geneilal  oatHne  and  to  general  principles, 

'tfaeny  eh'duld  the  student  be  at  first  confined; 

'>d*  gi^eral' outline  the  mind  can  easily  em- 

•  if^ade,'>and'the  General  principles  and  prac- 

">tlc«  eiTaurg^  it  can  easily  remember  and  re- 

'^edrd'  Itay  &o  taking  of  short  notes.    When 

^l^liy  a«qvclAted  with  the  elementary  know- 

'leidlgfe' of '6ur  subject,    we  may  afterwards 

*'ti¥aiielid  to  >view  its  connections,  and  enter 

'-iMMcaieumpletedetail  of  the  whole;  this  will 

■leud'tta'to'disberti  the  symmetry  of  the  parts, 

•'  ind' prevent! oar  taking  aa  abrupt,  irregular, 

'^'  inmlaOed  ^sition,    so  obviously   detri- 

*lti«nMJIto  arrsgulnr,  scientific,  and  an  accom- 

*plish|l4  edneaitioxi.    As  we  proceed  in  our 

atUdias^ '  If hatevcr  difficulCies  may  arise,  or 

'titfW  tbttter  pt^esent  itself>  a  general  principle 

"WttlttflRoml'UsiaraUyifigpbint;  and  we  shall 

"t^nd' durselv^B  possessed  of  premises    from 

'''trhlsh'  wiican  «sgue  and  explain*     To  take  a 

young  person  from  school,  or  one  who  is  just 

^nWrlttgitbo  profeiisioo,  whose  mind  has  been 

'lMtjgf>DOtiipiad  with  other  pursmts  (wliichis 

fio<  light  in  which  I  ought  to  view  my  au- 

liMUie);  and  to  toM  him  headlong  into  mis- 

rellaneous  and  unconnected   points,   would 


only  eidfaanaifl  and  dUtraot  bia  attieotioh,  and 
weary  the  powers  of  tha  ipiWL..i|iit)^  aUnost 
useless  exertions,  besid^a,  vioiatiog.  thf^  ^t 
approved  rules  of  education-, -.Muc^  ^abonir 
may  be  prevented,  by  methoa«,  apdmuch.^iiT 
gttst  by  a  wellTarrangcd,  intcodA^on-,tQ,.aiiy 
science,  more  particularly  in  ovn,  ivhich  ia 
so  overcharged  with  hypoth^ssiaai^  bad.cfHn- 
plicated  practice.  My  principal  aim  if»  tp  jnn 
cvdcatetbe  best  and  most  approve<il  prjo^ipjea 
of  our  art,  and  to  lay  a  solid  foun<Uti9>m*  on 
which  hereafter  you  may  he  enabled  to  bjulld 
all  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  froiia  e^e- 
rience,  and  from  works  of  the  grfi^test, eru- 
dition and  most  profound  acience.,     . 

The  rapid  advancement  made  in  thf»  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  ^urgtcsi  dtaeasfat 
demands  a  perpetual  revision  and  correctipo 
of  this  department  of  the  healing  art,  hoth4n 
principle  and  practice;  hence  it  i«  t^at  we 
have  successive  improved  editions  \^ ,  y^^r 
works  on  surgery,  by  which  authors  en^ca* 
vour  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science, 
whilst  others  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Oa 
this  single  term  "sound  and  rational  impxove- 
naent,"  as  on  a  great  principle,  we  base  ,aU 
our  opinions  and  views,  improvement,  ^ra- 
djual  and  secure,  but  constant  improvement, 
is  the  vital  principle  of  the  art  and  acience  d 
surgery. 

As  the  object  of  these  lectures  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  principles  of  surgery,  by  re- 
ference to  cases  in  this  hospital,  I  sbaU  here 
introduce  a  few  observations  with  respeot  to 
hospital  practice  in  general.  Where  else,  can 
these  be  learnt  but  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient;  and  where  else  can  a  number  of 
young  men,  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
private  practice  of  families,  acquire  thia  ne- 
cessary and  important  information,  but  in 
public  hospitals  ?  The  student  here  may  «ee, 
hear,  and  learn  for  himself.  Here  he  can 
freely  observe  the  hue  of  the  complexion,  Uie 
feel  of  the  skin,  the  lustre  or  the  languoi;  .of 
the  eye,  the  throbbing  of  the  pulse,  the  state 
of  respiration,  the  tone  and  the  tremor  of  the 
voice,  the  confidence  of  hope,  or  the  despond- 
ence of  fear,  expressed  in  the  countenance. 
Here  the  whole  range  of  disease,  acddeuxt, 
and  operative  surgery,  is  open  to  his  viiew  : 
all  and  each  of  tliese  convey  Important  and 
necessary  information,  and  which  baffle  the 
most  accurate  description  of  the  pen.  In 
fact  the  study  of  diseases,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  cannpt  either  be  lei^rnt 
or  taught  to  a  class  of  young  men  but  in  pub- 
lic hospitals.  Hospital  attendance,  theri^^ore, 
constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  medi- 
cal study.  In  truth,  where  els^  but  in  this 
great  book  of  disease  cau  thf  student  learn 
his  profession.  He  deceives  himself  it  iie  ex- 
pects that  knowledge  comes  by  iqt^^ion«  He 
must  in  his  hospital  attendanpp  ol^serv^,  in- 
vestigate, and  note  for  himself. 

We  see  surgical  pupils  ei^er  every  day  to 
witness  the  performance  of  som^  capital 
operation.    This  is  very  natural ;  but  it  is  to 
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be  feared  that  with  many  the  zeal  for  surgery 
endi  in  l^i!  {>888ion  fbr  what  <8  new  and  strik- 
ing, "whil^  the*  More  really  important  eases  of 
etery-day  oeeuH^nteare  passed  by  unheeded. 
An6w  me,  however,  to  obserTe,  that  more 
talent  h  required  to  heal  an  old  nker,  than 
in  ffie' perftrmifig  most  of  onr  operations. 
So  it  iff  in  physic?  yoting  men  are  too  apt  to 
regard  as  tn^fnteKSfing  those  chronic  cases 
which  are  mafloedby  no  prominent  featnres, 
and  ot^r  which  remedies  exert  no  immediate 
or  striking  effbcts ;  yet  Hie  treatment  of  such 
diseases  constitute  the  true  test  ot  pro« 
fessionat  skill.  Toung  men,  too,  engaged 
in  the"  same  studTes,  mutually  assist  each 
other ;  emulation,  which  warms  and  engages 
the^  flings  on  the  side  of  whatever  is  ez- 
cenent,  useful,  or  profi(id>le,  cannot  be  excited 
without  rivals ;  and,  without  emulation  in 
the  scholar,  instruction  will  proceed  but  at  a 
languid  rat^,  improvement  will  creep  but 
slowly  on,  and  excellence  is  never  attained. 

Toil  are  aware  that  it  has  been  long  the 
custom  to  connect  medical  schools  with  the 
great  hospitals  in  London,  by  which  the 
student  has  the  advantage  of  confirming  or 
correcting  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  the 
impressions  he  has  received  in  the  lecture- 
room.  It  IS  this  arrangement  which  has 
given  to  London  its  great  celebrity  as  a  practical 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  which 
enables  the  student  to  draw  from  the  fountain 
head,  the  stores  of  knowledge  accumulated 
by  the  labours  and  the  talents  of  the  Hunters, 
and  BaiIKe,  and  Cline,  and  Cooper,  Bell,  and 
Aberhethy.  Most  of  these  great  men  have 
passed  away,  and  the  rest  have  ceased  to 
teach,  but  they  have  found  worthy  successors, 
and  perhaps  the  metropolis  could  never  boast 
of  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  men 
than  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  therefore  with  perfect  sincerity,  and 
I  hope  f^om  a  candid  and  enlarged  view  of 
the  subject,  that  I  congratulate  you,  gen- 
men,  and  the  public  at  large,  on  the  first 
step  towards  the  formation  of  a  regular  course 
of  surgical  lectures  in  this  hospital,  which  I 
trtkst  soon  to  see  extended  to  the  other  de- 
partments  of  our  profession,  thereby  establish- 
ing a  complete  medical  school  in  this  city, 
which,  if  properly  supported  and  encouraged, 
cannot  fkil  to  afford  you  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  a  medical  education,  which  will 
considerably  abridge  your  future  labours  in 
London,  and  will  also  enable  you  to  pass 
through  your  various  examinations  with  con- 
fidence and  success. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  out  of 
place,  again  to  recount  the  advantages  whkh 
this  city  possesses  for  a  great  medical  esta- 
blishment. With  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  with  a 
large  and  weH-rcjg:iTlated  hospital,  the  student 
here  may  practically  learn  the  nature  nf 
most  of  the  various  diseases  whidi  affect  man 
in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
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William  Harvey,  a  man  who,  by  hia  bril- 
liant discovery,  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
science  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  was  bora 
the  1st  April,  1578,  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children*  His 
brothers  became  merchants,  bnt  he  ehofte 
rather  to  follow  the  science  of  medicine,  .in 
which,  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  princely  kny- 
tune,  he  found  that  which  is  more  prised  by 
great  minds— glory  and  immortality.  After 
having  passed  six  years  atOambiidge,  Harvey 
visited  France  and  Germany,  and  thence,  he 
went  to  Padua,  where  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Frabricins,  of  Aquapendente^  At 
the  end  of  five  years  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  the  twenty-tburth  year  of  hia«ge, 
and  then  retnmiog  to  England,  again  gi»- 
duated  at  Cambridge.  In  1606,  he  settled 
in  London;  and  in  1604,  was  ndnutted  can- 
didate of  the  Royal  College  of.  Physieiatw, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1609.  ..In  the 
year  1608,  he  was  elected  physician  to^t. 
Bartholomew's  HospitaL  In  161^'when->be 
vras  in  his  S?th  year,  he  wofe  aftxlinied 
professor  of  anatomy  and  aoegery^  a^.tke 
Royal  College  of  Physieians.  The>  origiaal 
manuscript  of  his  lectures  b  preserved  lAAh^ 
British  Museum ;  and  his  eutioup  >  analnwirtal 
preparations  werepfcsentedi  abenteightijrein'a 
ago,  to  the  Royal  CoBege  ti  Bhysiei^iis^  by 
the  Eatl  of  Wlnchclsea,  the4irtetide0cekid»t 
of  Lord  Chanoetlor  NottingJiBm,<.wlie). mar- 
ried the  niece  of  ^le  iUnsbdona  si^edt  'Of 
this  memoir.  These  cuvions  {preparations 
consist  of  six  tables,  or  boardS|  on*irhi«h.are 
spread  the  blood^^vesaels  and  neiiv«%  ifiave- 
fully  dissected  out  of  the  body^  and.  in.iOne 
of  them  the  seviHunar  valves  c^theratfita  tre 

disHnctly  seen.  '  / > 

Doubts  are  entertained  of  th«d«lA.oC  the 
first  promvlgacion  of .  his  invafal^ble  dectrine 
of  the  circulation ;  but  tbekidex  oi  lUa  maou- 
seript  in  the  Britisb  Museumycoptatiw  the 
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A  Btographkal  Sketch  of  Dr.  Harvey^ 


propositions  upon  which  his  opinions^  are 
founded,  and  refers  them  to  April,  1616. 
He  withheld  his  discovery  from  the  world 
for  twelve  years,  daring  which  he  reiterated 
his  experiments  both  privately  and  before  the 
College  of  Physicians,  answered  every  doubt 
and  objection  urged  by  that  body,  and  ad- 
vanced every  proof  and  argument  which  can 
he  offered  at  this  day.  After  the  most  scru- 
tinising and  repeated  examinations  of  his 
doctrine,  the  president  and  censors  gave  their 
solemn  sanction  to  its  publication. 

In  the  year  1628,  his  imperishable  work, 
entitled  "  Guilielmi  Harvei,  Doct.  et  Pro/e*. 
Regit,  Exercitationet  Anatomica,  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis  Circulatione**  dedicated 
to  Charles  I.,  was  published  at  Frankfort; 
and  this  place  was  selected  in  consequence  of 
its  celebrated  fairs,  by  means  of  which  books 
printed  there  were  rapidly  circulated  through- 
out Europe.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
encountered  the  most  unjust  opposition,  some 
accusing  him  of  innovation,  others  of  reviv- 
ing former  opinions,  which  compelled  him  to 
publish  two  other  Exercitations  in  refutation 
of  his  opponents.  So  great  was  the  envy  of 
his  rivals  and  the  clamour  raised  against 
him,  that  his  practice  declined  very  consider- 
ably for  some  short  time ;  but  it  soon  became 
xaore  extensive  than  ever. 

Some  time  before  the  publication  of  his 
inestimable  work,  his  reputation  was  so  great 
that  he  was  appointed  physician  extraordi- 
nary to  King  James  I.,  and  in  1632,  he  re- 
ceived a  further  mark  of  royal  favour,  in 
being  elected  physician  to  Charles  I.  This 
imfortunate  monarch  was  a  zealous  patron  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  with  the  noblest 
persons  of  his  court,  witnessed  Harvey's  ex- 
periments. The  interest  the  King  took  in 
the  success  of  his  anatomical  researches  was 
of  great  service  to  himy  and  his  Majesty's 
favourite  diversion  of  stag-hunting  furnished 
him  with  ample  opportunities  of  dissecting  a 
vast  number  of  animals  of  that  species  in  the 
gravid  state. 

About  this  time  he  accompanied  the  Lord 
High  Marshal  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Surrey,  as  his  physician,  to  Germany. 
It  is  recorded,  by  one  of  his  Excellency's 
suite,  that  '*  Harvey,  in  his  journey  to  Vienna, 
wonld  be  making  excursions  into  the  woods, 
making  observations  on  strange  trees  and 
plants,  earths,  ftc,  and  sometimes  ran  the 
danger  of  being  lost*'  In  the  year  1633,  he 
accompanied  the  King  to  Scotland,  and  has 
left  an  excellent  description  of  the  Bas  Rock, 
and  adjoining  scenery,  near  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  In  1635,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
King  to  ascertain  the  autopsy  of  that  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  longevity,  Thomas  Parr, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  153,  the  particulars  of 
whose  history,  fatal  disease,  and  necrotomy, 
appeared  in  No.  IX.  of  this  Journal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  his 

^ngs  at  Whitehall  were  plundered,   and 
capers,  conttuning  his  cufious  observa- 


tions on  the  Dissections  of  FfOgi,  I«a4i»  .«ad 
other  Animals,  were  ^arxied  oft,  The  less  of 
these  he  never  ceased  to  lament*  saying** 
"  That  for  love  m  money  hft  could  na^ier 
retrieve  nor  obtain  thenik" 

He  followed  the  King  to  Oxford,  where  he 
received  the  Doctor's  degree  on  the  7tk  Dec.* 
1642 ;  and  in  1645,  was  appointed,  by  the 
King's  mandate,  warden,  or  president,  of  Mor- 
ton College.  Here  he  visited  Dr.Bathurit,  6.D. 
who  had  a  hen  to  hatch  eggs  in  his  chambers, 
and  these  they  opened  d^ly  to  see  the  pro« 
gress  of  incubation.  This  was  a  favourite 
pursuit  with  Harvey,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  another  curious  and  ingenious  work  of  his, 
which  will  be  noticed  immediately.  He  was 
obliged  to  return  to  London  In  1646,  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford.  In  1649,  he  withdrew 
Arom  the  world,  and  led  a  most  retired  life 
at  Combe,  in  Surrey.  There  he  had  good 
air  and  a  pleasant  prospect  In  the  wmntaer 
he  ordered  caves  to  l>e  made  in  the  earth,  ia 
which  he  meditated^  In  1657,  he  deiisexed 
his  second  work  to  the  world,  entitled*— 
"  ExereitaHones  de  GeneratiCM  Anhmdinems 
QnUhus  aceedimt  quadam  d»  PartU'  de  Mem^ 
brants  ao  humorihut  Uteri  et  de  Camoeptione* 
Auetere  GuUelmo  Harffee,  in  CoUegio  MeM^ 
corum  Landtnawm  Anatetnet  et  CMrurgiem- 
Pn^eesore"  This  work  was  published  in 
1651,  and  contains  seventy  Exercitations; 
those  on  reproduction  leading  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  prevalence  of  oval  gener»a 
tion.  His  chief  illustrations  are  the  hen, 
chick,  and  deer.  He  was  the  first  who  proved 
the  origin  of  the  chick  from  the  deatriemia, 
and  perceived  tlie  punctum  saliens  to  be  the 
heart  He  accurately  described  the  suoces* 
sive  formation  of  the  several  parts,  so  far  as 
the  eye  could  enable  him,  and  corrected  many 
ancient  errors.  He  held  that  the  formation 
of  viviparous  animabis  not  different  from  that 
of  birds.  He  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  parturition  and  practised  obstetricy,  for  he 
describes  several  instrumental  cases  of  labour 
in  which  he  operated,  and  puerperal  diseases 
which  he  attended.  This  fact  must  be  un* 
known  to  some  of  our  recent  writers  on,  and 
professors  of,  midwifery,  who  assert  that 
Jules  Clement,  the  surgeon  who  attended  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  was  the  first 
obstetrician.  But  Harvey  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  him.  In  1652,  he  proposed  to 
the  College  to  build  them  a  library  and 
museum,  which  proposal  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  Prt\jean,  the  president,  and  readily 
agreed  to,  which  induced  the  College  to  erect 
a  statue  of  white  marble  to  Harvey,  in  the 
robes  of  a  doctor,  to  be  placed  in  their  Hall, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  alluding  to  his  two 
great  works,  by  which  he  had  rendered  him- 
self immortal. 

The  building  was  finished  in  1653,  when 
its  illustrious  founder  invited  his  colleagues  to 
a  splendid  entertainment,  and  the  doors  of 
the  museum  being  thrown  open,  Harvey,  in 
the  most  benevolent  maoneri  wfs^ed  all  pros- 
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pffrtty  t»  the  fepnblie  of  ine^dii«y  and  pre^ 
sented  Hf  ^noe  the  mn»Uin  and  all  ite  val* 
Intteeentetttti' books,  preperatioiiSy  enrgical 
iiiitMiinAf«l»i  fto.  ta  ihe  College.  He  th^n 
laid  down  the  office  of  profeMor  of  anatomy 
iMd 'ittt^Mryr'^nd  vrae' suoeeeded  by  ike 
celebhitea  GUsson.     - 

« 

In  1654,  he  was  offered  the  presidency,, 
which  he  ^^^^ned  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities.  He  instituted  an  anniver- 
sary feast  in  1656,  and  at  the  first  meeting 
presented  his  paternal  estate  of  561.  per  ann. 
in  perpetuity  to  the  college.  The  purposes  of 
this  donation  were  the  institution  of  an  annual 
feast,  ^t  which  a  Latin  oration  should  be  de- 
livered, in  commemoration  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  College,  a  gratuity  for  the  orator,  and  a 
provision  foi:  the  keeper  of  his  library  and 
museuou 

•  He  JMW  item  near  tke  cloae  of  his  splendid 
oereer^  and,  aocordiag  to  many  of  his  biogra* 
pheM)  especially  Dr.  Laurenee,  yielded  his 
t^nt  to  his  Maker,  in  June  1658.  U appears, 
however,  by  a  record  of  the  College,  that  the 
leUows  were  summoned  to  meet  in  their 
robes  on  the  S6th  June,  1657,  to  attend  his 
fbnetal.  His  death  ia  also  recorded  by  Hamey, 
in  bis  curious  manuscript,  in  these  words  t 

'*  GuUielrai  Uarvei,  fortunatissimi  anato* 
mici,  desiit  sanguis  moveri,  tertio  Idus  Junil 
57,  cujus  alioqui  perenncm  rootum,  in  omni- 
bus v^rissime  asserverat. 

**  Sepulttts,  26  Juuii,  1657,  quo  die  inaugu- 
rates est  Cromwellus." 

Aecordfng  to  these  accounts,  more  than 
three  weeks  elapsed  between  the  time  of  his 
death  and  funeral ;  but  as  his  remains  were 
attended  by  the  College  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  it  is  probable  that  the 
preparations  for  his  Interment  were  delayed, 
as  they  were  upon  a  scale  of  unusual  magni- 
ficence. 

Posthumous  eulogy  was  never  bestowed 
upon  a  more  worthy  individual.  His  great 
discovery  was  more  important  to  mankind 
than  perhaps  any  made  before.  It  placed 
the  practice  of  medicine  on  a  sure  and  certain 
basis,  and  will  be  revered  as  long  as  medicine 
U  cultivated.  As  a  private  individual,  he 
was  distinguisTied  for  all  the  virtues  that 
adorn  the  human  character.  He  was  bene- 
volent, charitable,  humane,  dignified,  candid, 
cheerful,  and  upright,  the  mens  conscia  recti 
was  always  his  cDnsolation ;  he  was  revered 
by  his  relations,  highly  esteemed  by  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  public.  In  all  the  violent 
and  o'utrdgeous  attacks  made  upon  him,  he 
calmly  persevered  In  **  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,**  and  replied  to  his  assailants  as  a  Chris- 
tian and'ai  Philosopher.  In  him  were  united 
dignity  and  condescension.  He  knew  that 
truth  Was  great,  and  would  prevail.  In  re- 
plying to  his  antagonists,  he  invariably  em- 
ployed temperate  language,  refuting  their 
charges  while  exposing  and  confuting  their 
argumeuts  and  disproying  their  statements, 


he  gave  them  due  praise  fbr  any  ingenuity  or 
merit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Every  member  of  the  profession  will  natu- 
rally wuh  to  learn  the  suoeess  of  this  great 
man  as  a  practical  physidan.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  opposition,  he  died  worth  20,000/. 
This  was  not  a  large  sum,  considering  that 
he  was  court  physician ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  indefatigable  attention  to  the  Inves" 
tigation  of  the  mysterious  subjects  which 
chiefly  absorbed  his  attention,  the  inference 
is  natural  that  he  must  have  greatly  neglected 
those  wordly  essentials  in  a  medical  practi- 
tioner which  captivate  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
A  philosopher  of  his  caste  could  pay  little 
attention  to  the  study  of  mannerism,  and 
most  probably  neglected  the  investigation  of 
ordinary  diseases.  It  is  also  on  record,  that 
his  prescriptions,  or  billSf  as  they  were  termed, 
were  so  complicated,  that  it  was  diiftcult  to 
understand  them.  But  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
upon  his  success.  He  gained  an  inestimable 
renown,  which  will  be  acknowledged  m  long 
as  this  world  will  ooutiQuei  In  1746,  the 
College  of  Physicians  published  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  to  which  a  Latin  life  of  the 
author  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Laurence.  It  is  a 
pleasing  reflection  to  contemplate  the  vast 
contributions  our  countrymen  have  made  to 
the  medical  and  collateral  sciences.  What  a 
brightgalaxy  of  anatomists,  physiolof^sts,  phy- 
sicians, surgeons,  obstetridans,  and  chemists, 
does  our  history  exhibit!  Men  who  have 
conferred  lasting  and  invaluable  blessings 
upon  society.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that 
a  Harvey  discovered  the  functions  of  the 
circulatory,  and  a  Bell  of  the  nervous  systeift ; 
while  Hunter,  Black,  Priestley, Monro,  Cullen, 
Pott,  Mason  Good,  Abemethy,  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  Watt,  have,  by  their  discoveries, 
completely  remodelled  many  of  the  sdentes/ 
and  placed  them  upon  solid  foundations. 

Although  Harvey  was  the>  real  discoveteF 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  yet  traces  of 
his  theory  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  older 
writers,  as  Servetos,  Columbus,  and  Oesal- 
pinns  allude  somewhat  to  tt>  and  Harvey's 
teacher  of  anatomy,  Fabrioiui  of  Ao^^pen* 
dente,  among  his  other  studies,  paid  great  at« 
tention  to  the  valves  of  the  vetns.  To  Harvey 
however  belongs  the  glory  of  having  as* 
sembled  these  scattered  ideas,  and  of  giving 
life  and  motion  to  what  was  previously  a 
senseless,  inanimate  mass :  thus  Car,  even 
those  who  are  desirous  of  detraotiog  .at  least 
a  portion  of  well  deserved  fame  (rom  him^ 
are  compelled  to  admit ;  but  in  order  to. prove 
that  there  are  facts,  that  Harvey  glebed  a 
little  knowledge  from  the  oUer  writers,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  traces  are  foimd  in  their 
works,  actual  demonstration  must  be  given 
that  he^had  studied  these  produetions-  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  attention  of  Fal^riciue 
being  drawn  to  the  valves  of  the  veins,  brought 
the  subject  of  the  circulation  more  imo^- 
diately  within  the  notice  of  this  creat  xqan ; 
yet  a  mere  knowledge,  gathered  from  anotliei^ 
person,  that  such  Valves  did  exist^  b  not 
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sufficient  ^  om^brow^  or  in  the  left^t  ^ 
turbj.liis  right  to  the  honoiif  of.  having  pi&- 
qoVEkED  THB  CIRCULATION.  Besides  the  lopg 
l^mod  <)fti(ne  which  be  passed  in  performing 
Bis.  ^Xp^iidients,  clearly  evidence  that  the 
i^&  was  original  with  hlin,  andlhat  it  re- 
milre<l  a^  great  mass  of  Information  to  con- 
▼ibce  himself  of  the  validity  of  his  opinions. 
Hdw  admirably  do  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  ^arVey,  in  announcing  his  astonishin? 
dis^over^,  contrast  with  the  eagerness  with 
Which  many  fndfviduats  obtrude  their  crude 
iiolS>dii8  xipoti  mankind. 


r  1     I    .   ;  ' 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
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It  knay  appear  unnecessary,  in  the  present 
^tate  of  medical  science,  to  bring  the  import- 
ance  of.  opiumi  as  a  remedial  agent,  before 
the  notice  of  the  profession.  In  these  coun- 
tries, indeedi  its  value  has  long  been  appre- 
ciated; and  the  writings  of  Drs.  Hamilton  of 
ti^nn-Regis,  and  Armstrong  of  London,  have 
established  its  value  in  many  cases  of  inflam- 
matory disease,  when  it. was  combined  with 
ot^ierrenvedies..  But  practitioners  do  not,  as 
ii  appiears  to  me, .  sufficiently  estimate  the 
'powers  of  opium*  in  subduing  inflammatory 
acrtio^,  and  it  is  principally  with  a  view  to 
e^iablitfb  tbis  pointi  that  the  following  obacr- 
Vitdpns  afe  made. 

'  'The  first  form  of  disease  in  which  the  use 
6t  Opipq,  appears  pecularly  advantageous, 
;iniEly  be  stated  to  be  Uiat  otperHonitie  .occur- 
'riffg  under' circHmslancet  where  blood'letting 
e'anhoi  be  employed.  Now,  the  following  are 
tb^  circumstances  under  which  I  have  seen 
'^ik  condition  of  parts  to  arise : — 

''lit — ^Peritonitis  arising  from  the  escape  of 
fi^lcisl'  iooatters  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
tbjough,  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  intestine. 

^bdl-^Peritonltis  arising  from  the  bursting 
ti^iifk  abscess  into  the  serous  cavity. 
*^''3r(i.^Peritonitis  occurring  after  the  opera- 
tion of  {Paracentesis  in  debilitated  subjects. 
"  Yti'  addition  to  these  cases  which  I  have 
Wyu'elf  Witnessed,  we  may  add,  that  low  tjp- 
phbiii  p'^ritonltis,  occurring  after  delivery,  as 
d'ese'^ib^d  ^7  ^^^'  Cusack  and  Gooch;  and 
tb'^'i^eritonitis  which  results  from  rupture  of 
tb'6'intestine,  induced  by  external  violence. 

"We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  severe 
ahd  dangerous  form  of  peritODitis^  than  that 


aiMlngt  froi&ib^paMageikCtbeiii 
tqnts  into  ^he  tperiton«aliicaffif(fi»iri>Tfaiii  dia* 
case,  l.beli^ve^ifAaA^aflci^rilei^  irtaafted 
ff^  Louist  in  bis  Aw^bMniol^PslllwlOgigi&Ae^ 
sear^iieSf  iindeff,tbe>W9a(i<Df  lMto£tia-6wB 
p^foratioA  flf  ^0  snudl  jal9itfn&»  r'llBKflll  Mi 
a«aa.tb0  dlma«acoM»  kMti  a^xficeotrtelcisQiv 
tion  of  somQ  of.  tb«  numona  i£f  Uidlol  JniUie  dast 
xuna  or;  twelive  ipcbeflki^fitue.ileum^  ii#bicli^ 
perfoxatipg  j;he  nnu^ious  tteeilbtfaite  ;o«(tlM 
one  side,  And  tb«  ceUialai;;««cl  •(fionaion^lW 
other,  caused  a  direct  commuafetttion  i  b8» 
^ween  the. intestinal  and  piedtcaieal cavities. 
Of  this  disease  we  have  ietn  lAiaiyexaaDplca 
in  the  Mea|ii Hospitals  in  wbickt.  witfat  acare^y 
an  exception,  we  bave  diagpaostinated  ithe 
lesion  previous  to  deatbi  with  , but  a.isingle 
exception^  the  situation  of  thtf-p^rflMratipg 
ulcer  was  as  4e6Qribed,  by  Louisa:  and/ilke 
cases  in  which  this  ^ceident  ocM^lrre/iy  iwctte 
chiefly  those  of  gaeMafeverrh/dhippthViiiiiBr* 
rhcea,  and  hyp^roatbaiisia^  irom  a«t«jveridMe 
of  purgative  i«e4iciae  1  eases,  :ta<aUio('iethloh 
there  exists  an  excited  state  <ef  ^tbeinteftinal 
Quicous  glands.  In  ail  jouxeMMi^efMamaA, 
besides  the  perforating, ulcer,  .deeidedtieirli- 
dence  of  inflanunatiom  in  ^ke  inueou»incB»* 
brane  and  neighbouring  foUides,  some  «f 
which  were  enlarged  and  vascular,  dthen 
softened  down  and  forpung  ulcers,  the  baiAi 
of  which  were  freqnenlly  formed  .by  Ui6' se- 
rous membrane  alone.  .  . . 

The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  gei»eridl|r 
not  difficult,  being  principally  founded  'Om 
two  circumstances.  >  o.; 

1st. — The  sudden  supervention  of  thfir  pen* 
tonitis.  •  r 

Snd. — The  rapid  sinking  of  the  powers  of 
life. 

These  circumstances  occurring  in  a  caie 
where  there  were  previous  indieations  of  >a 
diseased  state  of  the  intestinal  mucova  eya- 
tem,  formed  the  ground  of  our  diagnosis,  tl 
need  scarcely  add,  that  we  owe  thia  to  'the 
researches  of  Louis.  •     • 

There  is  here  a  sudden  aolntien  ef  oett- 
tinuity,  and  the  diagnosis  is  jounded  iOn  'tke 
same  principles  as  that  of  other  intenial  itip^ 
tures ;  for  example,  in  cerebral'  apopltay, 
rupture  of  the  heact»  or  of  aortic  aneuriavDy 
pneumo- thorax  from  fistula,  rupture  of 'tiie 
bladder  and  uterus*  It  is  tatuog  that  some  lof 
these  accidents  may  take*  place  withoufc  thif 
suddenness  of  symptosns,  so  will  also  tbeidis^ 
ease  under  oonsideraUon ;  ]r«l  theae  atfe  ek>- 
ceptions  to  a  general  rule. >•<■,• 

In  the  Report  of  the  Mttith  Haspital,  piib«- 
lished  by  Dr.  Graves.and  myselfi  in  .tl^^ifiilb 
volume  of  the, Dublin  Hdapital*  JU|)onCs,vre 
have  mentioned  oiuropinioi;^  tbBbtl)ke>prJAai^ 
pies  of  treatment  in  these  «ased  do ttot  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  investigated  or  udderstoodL 
Indeed,  on  the  first  view  of  this  dfeadful 
disease,  it  appears  almosi  romantic  to  expect 
that  any  treatment  can  save  lifew  He^  is  a 
violent,  sudden,  and  universal  pioriftOiiitUiy 
broi)ghton»  Lesa^by  the  exteoaioo  of  diseased 
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Bctioi^  from  one-teiit-to'ftiMlh«r;  tbtn  Vy 
t]Mi>  inti-MuetlttA'  iiitotbe^e  of  A  ihiji^hly 
In^lMiD^  IM4  9  «'  j^ct^tMlGa^  itflsingf  in  -  i 
pBhiBtav^MA^^tiMl"«t^^  '<^  toother  and 

thfeila>Hdnual'iltagl«u<'Or'(hfr'  ftMbl*  iiiftft<^ 
DramKhbitidDte/  TM  ^easritms  M'cbtnrse 
in^b')v^]^«lNnli^lilie€r<4>f4Aliiet  andfhoughtbe 
pbjidkUa'bcicadlMvafly;  (ttioad  tH«  time,  he 
kilal»<qiio«ddw<M8eas«)-  cv'at  leteC  the  i^eribd 
•llfwbon>ih«  (tMA>  wodv  of '  treatment  ean 
bs'anulablii"  •     "     ' 

'  We.xdlinMit  bleied  Ui  «hede  eases,  fot  the 
)Mkp«f»  of  4lfe  sfaik  «htiosC  ifiscatitaneously. 
We>eattattt'Uii'M6Te«ry  inlethiAly,  for  any 
tUlng>  that  mdMs  the  p«rivtMltie  aetkm  of  the 
itnestine,  will  df  eoanetend  to  keep  open  the 
tomiminic^tioni  lMid>the  external  use  of  mer- 
oiryt'iS'  to«-iUw  In  its  action  to  arrest  the 
diseasci-  IThe'  meMs  of  treatment,  then,  in 
cDoiniDn  peHjionltiS)  are  unaTailable,  a  doe- 
tiiipe-^ia  oontonant  with  theory,  and  re- 
deii^ing'suppofft-ftmii  melancholy  experience. 
iiiVetjxhowi rarely  do  we  see  a  case  of  dis* 
tAHse*  In  which  nature  dbes  not  make  some  at- 
-tmoipt  towards  a  cure.  We  know,  that  in  a 
fcwcaMS  of  peribration  of  the  intestine, 
general' peritonitis  doetf  not  take  place,  as  the 
«flhslon  and  organisation  of  lymph  prerents 
the  transit  of  the  fiecal  contents. 

We  hare  then,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  two  indications.  The  first,  to  sup- 
port the  strength  of  the  patient  as  fkr  as  this 
«an  tie  done  without  injury.  The  second,  to 
prevent  the  further  efl^ion  in  the  peritoneal 
CBvi^yV'  by  endearouring  to  induce  organisa- 
tion and  adhesions  of  the  effused  lymph.  It 
is  obvious,  that  towards  fulfilling  this  last 
indication,  all  that  is  wanted  is  time,  and  to 
diminish  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine 
•a^  far  as  possible.  Now  in  the  exhibition  of 
opium  in  large  doses  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
Imedy  eaioulated  to  fulfil  these  ends. 
>.i:I<itaiist  here  obserre,  that  in  proposing 
opium  in  large  doses  for  the  cure  of  bad 
imid  of  peritonitis,  I  am  by  no  means  originaL 
Mine  yeatfs  age  Dr.  Graves  treated  success- 
fiptty<  two  oases  of  peHtonitis  after  tapping, 
jnid  ooeurriag'ia  patients  ef  a  bad  habit,  by 
^ipium^  wilihtout  withdrawing  a  drop  of  blood, 
anKl  morehttaly  employed  the  same  remedy 
in  a.  ease  of  perfeoaitii,  from  the  effhsion  of 

rdrulsne  matter  intatlie  serous  sac,  to  whidi 
ihali  presently  aUvde.  Drs.  Cusack  and 
Oooeb  also  hAirft  spoken  of  the  utility  of 
opium  in  low  puerperal  pertlfAiltis;  bat  I 
bblievb  lift  the  first  whO|  by  applying  these 
pdhdfles '  to  the  treatment  of  peritonitis, 
from  perfthLtioh  of  the  Intestine,  even  dared 
t&hope  Ibr  the  possibility  of  a  cure  In  this 
dis^^w,  and  in  my  bAtods  the  remedy  has 
bcenadfaiinistereA  with  great  boldness. 

I  sfasU  now  relate  tw*  cases  where  this 
treatment  has  proved  efficaeioufl. 

A  boy,  aged  12,  was  admitted  into  the 
Meath  Hospital,  in  September,  1829.  He 
had  been  iU  for  ten  dttyt  with  symptoms  at 


an  inflammatory  afljeetion  of  ^e  digestive 
tubcy  for  which  no  proper  tre^mept',  had 
been  adopted  for  the  ^rst  jBeven.jdays.  ,  |{e 
was  then  seen  by  Mr.  Pakenbi^m  on  .aqcount 
of  a  sudden  aggravation  of  symptom^.^  .This 
gentleman  found  him  in  a  s^ate  of  gr^a^  ex- 
haustion ;  pulse  58,  sharp  and  Int^rpalttent; 
countenance  sunk ;  the  belly  unive^cw^y/tqi)* 
der ;  frequent  vomitiog;  diarrhoea  ajod.  I^fs- 
tnus.  The  belly  was  leeched*  and  .caLomel 
and  opium  exhibited;  next  ,day^. the.) p^lie 
having  risen,  a  small  bleeding  Wf^  .f^rfoiwed, 
but  the  blood  was  not  inflammatory. 

On  admission,  his  countenance  was  col- 
lapsed, anxious,  and  expressive  of  dreadful 
suffering,  the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the 
pulse  hardly  perceptible.  •  The^  (d^iration 
hurried,  and  the  abdomen  swelled,  and  ex- 
quisitely painful. 

In  this  ease  1  made  the  AiagnbBls  ■o!r^i4t6- 
nitis,  from  ulcerative  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine.   It  was  plvn  that   th^;iapd§hlogi8tic 
treatment  could  be  pursued  no  further.  From 
having  witnessed  the  good'  elfec!ts''o/'ihe 
opium  treatment  in  the  case  of  peritonit^, 
firom  purnlent  efllision,  under  Dr.  Uikvdi,  I 
determined  on  attempting  th^  safi[ie,„j(i;efit~ 
ment     The  black  drop  was  given  every  se- 
cond hour,  so  that  in  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  the  patient  had  taken  sixty  drops  pf 
this  preparation.     I  also  directed  nMrcurial 
frictions  to  the  belly,  but  these  seemed  to 
have  no  influence  on  the  system.    Next  day 
the  most  marked  improtement  had  ^aken 
place;  the  pulse  had  become  full  and  sofV, 
and  the  extremities  warm ;  the  couQtenanoe 
had  altogether  lost  the  hippocratic  expres- 
sion, and  the  patient  could  bear  pressure  on 
the  abdomen.     On  the  day  before  he  was 
nearly  insensible  to  surrounding  objects,  but 
now  expressed  great  relief  and  confld!ence  in 
recovery.    The  same  treatment, was  perse- 
vered in  for  the   next  twenty'f9ur  Aovrsi 
when  all  symptoms  of  abdominal  inffammi(- 
tion   bad  completely  subsided.     Ti^e  .belly 
hit  natural;  Uiere  was  no  tenderness  :  the 
pulse  was  good ;  and  the  patient  dc^i^^^d 
himself  well.     At  this  period  pi  tfie  'case  J 
omitted  the  opium,  and  exhibited  the  iSnildest 
possible  saline  laxlitive,  as  no  stpol  ha^  taken 
place  for  more  than  forty- eight  hours;  foi^ 
evacuations  took  place,  followed  by  a|i  .im- 
mediate return  of  all  h!s  former  sypi'p^ojqpfy 
under  which  he  speedily  sunk,  , 

Dissection. — The  abdomen  w^'  dis^eii^ed 

and  tympanitic;  theintestioes  were  eveifyi^  We 
agglutinated  together,  and  adherent  (Q  toe 
parietal  peritoneom,except  in  the  left  illa/c/ofi^% 
where  a  quantity  of  yeApw  purirorrti.  msjtter 
was  collected.  Small  quantities  of  tjie,  same 
fluid  were  found  between  several  o/'  the  fQt^ 
tinal  fplds,  circumscribed  by .the.e^Uf^p^i  pf 
lymph ;  general  livid  redness  of  tliie  serp^s 
memhrane.  On  detaching  the  paput  coUfrpjn 
the  peritoneum  lining  the  right  iliac  tosa^,  a 
small  perforation  of  tlie  gut  was  discovpie^ 
by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
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in  a  jet  The  urous  nmnbrtfte  lining  the 
iKaofosMy  wu  found  of  a  bluiah  coloiir,  and 
s«ftened  for  a  ipaee  of  three  square  inchee  { 
thie  ohange  was  ako  observed  in  the  lower 
portion  of .  the  ileum.  The  perforation  of  the 
large  intestine  before  mentionedi  was  appa- 
really  the  result  af  an  apthous  uloeratiMiy  as 
na  glandular  enlargement,  or  ulceration, 
could  he  detected  round  it.  There,  however, 
the  mucots  membrane  was  softened,  and  -of  a 
deep  red  colour,  wMIe  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  intestine  was  healthy. —« JDiiift.  Hot. 
Reports,  voL  ▼. 

I  shall  remark  merely  on  this  case,  Uiat  if 
my  mind  had  not  been  warped  by  an  early 
and  unfounded  prejudice  as  to  the  necessity  of 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,  the  life  of  this 
patient  would  In  all  probability  have  been 
saved.  It  is  plain,  that  if  in  any  case  purga- 
tive  medicine  must  be  more  hazardous  than 
in  another,  it  must  be  here,  where  the  peris- 
taltic action  will  constantly  tend  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  ulcerated  communication. 
The  slight  extent  of  disease  in  the  mucous 
membrane  increases  the  probability,  that  un- 
der other  circumstances  this  patient  would 
have  recovered. 

The  next  case  had  a  more  fortunate  result* 
wMch  I  attribute  to  the  dear-bought  expe- 
rience of  the  last 

A  middle  aged  man  was  admitted  on  the 
S7Bi  of  June,  1830,  apparently  in  the  last 
stage  of  peritoneal  iniammation.  The  dis- 
ease w»  of  three  days  standing,  had  super- 
vened suddenly,  in  a  few  days  after  hyper- 
catharsis,  induced  by  a  large  dose  of  giau- 
ber  salts,  and  followed  by  long- continued  ex* 
poBure  to  cold.  It  was  attended  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  peritonitis,  fVom  ulcerative  per- 
foration of  the  intestine.  The  belly  was 
swollen^  and  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  the 
slightest  pressure  made  the  patient  utter 
soeams^  The  countenance  was  hippocratic, 
and  the  patient  tormented  with  constant  hic- 
cup. Coldness  of  the  extremities  had  com- 
menced, and  the  pulse  was  weak  and  slow. 
Bc£nre  the  hour  of  visit,  leeches  had  been 
applied  to  the  belly  without  relief;  the  patient 
was  then  ordered  one  grain  of  opium  every 
hour. 

The  next  day,  it  was  found  that  the  symp- 
tonifl  had  improved.  The  patient  had  not 
experienced  the  slightest  coma,  headach,  or 
delirium.  The  same  plan  of  treatment  was 
perse veved  in,  the  daily  dose  of  opium  being 
gvadnally  cUminishcd  until  the  7th  of  July, 
whbn  ehe  convalescence  being  completely 
estsAiiished,  the  remedy  was  omitted.  During 
this  time  diarrhoea  set  in  for  three  or  four 
daya  severely ;  this  waa  treated  by  the  ap- 
plication ef  a  few  leeches  to  the  anas,  and  the 
use  of  anodyne  encmata. 

The  ^tient  took  in  all  one  hundred  and 

five  gvains  of  opium  (exolusive  of  that  in  the 

injections),  without  ever  experiencing  any  of 

^a  namk  eSiBOta  cf  tide  eobstance,  when  es« 
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'  I  would  submit  that  in  this  ease  theiftficiMMl 
he  little  doubt  hut  that  the-  pffiienitiv^MoM/ 
fVom  an  ulcerative  perfbMtion  of^tlie  lAMitkMv 
The  aymptoms  wete  peifeecly:tlmilay  fO'tHottc' 
in  which  we  hadbeftM  nnerrfngly  miMtfthe' 
dlagnoais,  and  theeiirpervMMlon'  of  thtf  piM- 
tonitic  symptom!  after  thehypercatharMi^  H 
quite  in  acoordane*  with-  thto  Viewi  The 
power  of  bearing- these  gresil  deeee  of  opimii 
in  these  cases  is  most  remarkable,  and  fitf 
almost  always  observed.  Hew  tn  the  ex- 
emption from  ita  usual  eilbets  on  t^  n«#voii« 
system  is  explicable  by  the  vielenee  of  the 
abdominal  disease,  is  wordiy  of  eensfdemtiMi. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  these  cases,  I-  hav«' 
used  the  same  remedy  in  eases  of  the  ordiu 
nary  peritonitis,  where  bleedhig>  was'hiadmti-  - 
sible }  and  have  had  no  reason  to  ehange  my' 
high  opinion  of  its  powars.  In  one  ease,' 
where  death  took  place,  tharemedy^'was^bevtiv 
without  the  slightest  ineonvenienee.  In  two* 
cases,  lately  occurring  In  the  hospital,  the* 
same  treatment  has  been  pavsned  with  th<e 
most  striking  benefit 

I  shall  now  relate  the  case  of  hepatie  ab- 
scess, which  first  led  to  this  mode  of  tfeaN 
mentin  peritonitis,  flrom  perforation  of  the 
intestine. 

A  woman  was  admitted,  labouring  under 
an  enormous  hepatic  abscess,  of  four  months 
standing.  She  was  emaciated  to  the  last  de* 
gree,  and  laboured  under  severe  hectic  fewr. 
It  was  attempted  to  give  exit  to  the  raetttr, 
by  inserting  a  caustic  issue  over  the  abseees ; 
but  after  a  lapse  of  nine  days^  it  was  foiAid 
that  this  had  not  succeeded.  A  small  valvu^ 
lar  incision  was  then  made  through  the  ulcer, 
when  a  few  ounces  of  puriform  matter  escaiped. 
This  operation  was  immediately  ihllowed  by 
excruciating  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  th<) 
belly,  and  a  sensation  as  if  matter  was  escap- 
ing into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  three 
hours  there  was  violent  pain  of  the  abdomen; 
increased  by  pressure  on  the  extension  of  the 
knees,  which  she  kept  constantly  drawn  tip^ 
wards ;  the  countenance  was  anxious  and 
collapsed.  There  was  constant  vomiting,  ami 
the  patient  uttered  piercing  cries.  Pulse  149, 
small  and  wiry.  Under  these  <rin;umstanee9, 
Dr.  Graves  concluded^  that  the  matter  had 
found  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
he  determined  on  treating  the  case  as  he  had 
formeriy  treated  those  of  peritonitis'  aftcfr 
tapping.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  arnn  ami 
the  vesicated  surface  directed  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  acetate  of  morphia.  Half-grahi  doeea 
of  opium  were  given  every  two  hour^  and 
porter  allowed  for  drink.  The  patient  boRi 
the  opium  without  any  ineonvenietoee,  and  In 
a  few  days  all  the  symptoms  of 'peritonitle 
suissided.  She  ultimately  sunk  in'  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion,  twenty-seven  days  after 
the  operation. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  was  ibmid  enov* 
moBslf  Mdii^edi   with   is  taank  surface 
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abscess  occupied  nearly  the  whol9  of  the 
right,  l9k9,  c4MiiiDg  to.imthiQ  a  £bw  lines  of 
the  seroua  siembra^e  superiorly ;  in  the  left 
lobe  wens  >  as^aral  sbsaU  »becosBee> :  Xhete 
was  »o. fluid  efiisioA  er  other  marks  of  iu- 
flammatioo  in  the  periteoeuin  having  existed 
at  the  time'  of  deaAb  i  biU  it  was  evldentf  that 
the  piUient  ba4  recovered,  from  »  recent  peri* 
tonitis,  as  all  the  convolutions  of  the  intes* 
tines  were  connected  by  lympht  in  a  state  of 
sevii'^wganiaation }  it  was  not  y^t  transpa- 
rent, and  vessels  could  be  distinctly  seen  ranr- 
ning  through  ils  sttbelanceb-^i>iift/itt  Hospt/o/ 
SeporU,  voL  ^ 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
was  a  ease  of  peritonitis,  from  the  effhsion  of 
pua  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  small 
quantity  of  matter  given  exit  to,  and  the  tm- 
m^dUUp  anperveation  of  the  symptoms,  with 
the  appearances  on  dissection,  strongly  go  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  In  this  also, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  patient 
was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  marasmus  and 
debility,  she  bore  these  large  doses  of  opium- 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

I  have  now  detailed  cases  illustrative  of 
the  utility  of  opium  in  large  doses  in  perito*; 
nitis,  arising  from-  the  introduction  of  fiecal 
and  of  purulent  matter  into  the  serous  cavity. 
I  would  further  propose  it  as  a  remedy  in 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  and  uterus, 
and  in  peritonitis  after  the  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia.  I  am  at  present  trying 
its  powers  in  a  case  of  recent  pneumo-thoraz 
from  pulmonary  fistula.  In  two  csees  of  peri- 
tonitia  after  tapping,  where  the  patients  were 
in  a  low  state  pre^ous  to  the  operation,  the 
ezhiUtioB  of  these  large  doses  of  opium,  with- 
out drawing  any  blood  generally  or  locally, 
has  suceeeded  in  my  hands  in  removing  the 
disease  and  saving  the  life  of  the  patient 
This  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
case  for  the  opium  treatment  The  patients 
are  generally  cachectic,  either  from  original 
consdtution  or  the  disease.  They  almost  all 
labour  under  visceral  disease  and  obstruction, 
and  a  state  of  ooUapse  commonly  follows  the 
operation.  All  these  circumstances  go  strongly 
against  our  use  of  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
treatment ;  il  was  in  aoase  of  this  kind  which 
oocnrred  in  the  old  Meath  Hospital,  in  the 
year  1822,  that  Dr.  Graves  first  ascertained 
the  great  importance  of  opium  in  this  disease. 
A  woman  had  laboured  uiMier  ascites,  for  which 
she  was  tapped;  the  operation  was  followed  by 
the  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  When  Dr. 
Graves  saw  her,  she  appeared  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  she  had  constant  vomit- 
ings hippocratie  countenancei  cold  extremi- 
ties, the  belly  exquisitely  tender^  and  the 
pulse  16i^  in  the  mimite,  and  nearly  imper- 
ceptible. The  ease  appearing  hopeless,  Dr. 
Graves  determined  on  merely  endeavouring 
to  allay  the  distressing  symptom  of  vomiting, 
and  adaunistered  a  drachm  of  laudanum. 
The  patient  soon  t^r  foUasteep^  end  awek* 


Tofipeahedt  with  a  laare  wsim  ^urfaee*  and 
fuller  pulse }  the  vomiting  had  oeased*  The 
same  remedy  was  used  in  smaller  doses  every 
fourth  hour,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  aU 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

I  now  proceed  to  submit  some  cases  of  dj»« 
eases  oS  muoous  mesubranes,  where  the  use 
of  opium  has  proved  efficacious.  From  ha  v* 
ing  witnessed  its  utility  in  cases  of  inOamma** 
tory  states  of  serous  membranes,  where  the 
inflammation  might  be  termed,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  astheniei  it  appeared  probable, 
that  the  same  condition  of  mucous  membranes 
might  be  benefited  by  it 

It  is  now  some  months  since  I  was  called  to. 
see  a  gentleman  labouring  under  all  the  symp- 
toms of  gastro*  enteritis,  in  a  severe  form.  Ho 
had  considerable  fever  ;  thirst  urgent ;  con- 
stant smacking  of  the  lips  ;  respiration  hurri- 
ed, witlunU  disease  rf  the  respiratory  system  i 
a  red  tongue,  and  great  tenderness  of  the 
belly.  The  usual  treatment  was  pursued, 
but  the  disease  shewed  great  obstinacy,  anct 
after  six  weeks  continuance  thq  situation  of 
the  patient  appeared  hopeless.  At  this  time 
a  violent  bronchitis  supervened,  and  so  great 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus  in  the  trachea,  that,  on- 
three  occasions  I  left  him,  never  expecting  to 
see  him  again.  It  was  remarkable,  that  dur- 
ing this  attack,  the  symptoms  of  abdominal 
disease  greatly  subsided.  Under  a  stimulat- 
ing treatment  he  recovered  from  the  bron- 
chitis, only  to  relapse  into  his  former  state.* 
The  abdominal  symptoms  now  became  sliU 
more  urgent ;  the  belly  swelled  from  tympa« 
nitis;  the  verge  of  the  anus  became  sisr* 
rounded  by  large  and  irritable  hcmorrhoides ; 
there  was  extraordinary  prostration  and  eon» 
stent  low  delirium.  Under  these  airoqm<« 
stances,  a  diarrhoea  supervened,  at  first  slight, 
but  afterwards  so  severe  as  to  threaten  evor^^ 
day  death  from  exhaustion.  A  great  variety 
of  means  were  tried,  but  withcmtavaiL-  At 
this  time,  when  the  patient  seemed  in  articulo 
mortis,  I  ordered  him  a  grain  of  opium  every 
hour;  this  he  took  regularly  for  the  first 
twelve  hours,  wiikout  tmy  incotumnisHee,  and 
he  experienced  some  refreshing  Bleeps  2>Iiezt 
day,  the  remedy  .was  continued  in  the  same 
dose  every  second  hour,  and  from  this  time 
his  improvement  was  rapid  7  and  I  rejoice  to 
say,  that  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  •of  good 
health. 

This  was  a  foir  case  for  the  trial  of  this 
heroie  remedy,  as  idl  our  other  means  bad 
failed.  I  have  never  seen  a  disease  more 
itttraotable  to  common  trcatmemt,  than  the 
diarrhoea  under  which  this  geivtlemaa'  i»- 
benred* 

The  next  case  is  one  to  which  I  confess  I 
look  back  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  that  of 
a  patient  named  Molyneux,  who  was  admitted 
in  the  beginning  of  February  last  into*  the 
Meath  Hospital,  complaining  of  sore  throat 
and  pain  shooting  through  both  eara  'His 
countenaac^  was  hp^gard;  his  Toko  ipaeaua; 
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and  the  body  emaciated.  An  extensive  and 
unhealthy  looking  ulcer,  covered  with  a  whit- 
iapi  ii)f  fterifvaf  libi^d  to  occupy  the  led  toqftijl^ 
the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  left  side  of  the 
UTula.  The  patient  denied  having  had  ven- 
ereal/H)i!it  circunistances  led  us  to  suspect 
ttaisl^  bfl  had^  howeveir»  been  frequency  sali^ 
vated  in  India  for  abdominal  duease  and 
f^Vek.  He  fltst  felt  the  soreness  of  his  throat 
doc  trwki' Jbefare  udmission,  which  was  the 
time  'wl^^n  his  vessel  made  the  British  chan- 
rm,  tVe  ordered  the  patient  the  sarsaparilla 
daMotiiOttwtth nifr»<muriatie  acid, and  touched 
the  sore  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  caustic  was  changed  in  some 
ddys  lbr<  thfi'  butter  of  antimony.  No  good 
efips9t;masjproduced  by  these  means,  the  sore 
extended  quite  round  the  uvula,  which  it 
Milpldly  destiny e A.  The  breath  became  foetid ; 
ti|^  trough  laryngeal;  the  patient's  appearance 
wjis  stfil  worse  than  on  admission ;  his  nights 
w^ire  sleepless,  and  he  complained  much  of 

pufi  in  the.h«&d- 

I  now  changed  the  plan  of  treatment; 
otUttM  the  earseparlRa  and  the  lotion,  and 
eifldeved  <  W  W$\b  of  chloride  of  lime  with 
the  internal  use  df  six  grains  of  opium  daily, 
atid  'iiTi  Krictttit  of  his  wine.  At  once  -the 
tprtk  bjBgan  to  assume  a  more  healthy  ap> 
pearance;  the  foetor  of  breath  diminished 
greatly,  and  in  a  few  days  wholly  disap- 
pearedo,  'After  a  short  time,  inconsequence 
of  want  of  sleep,  we  increased  the  dose  to 
efght  graina,  on  which  he  has  been  kept  since 
^  29th  of  February.  The  sore  is  now 
healed,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  patient 
sitigfularfy  ioiproved. 

^  This  msm  has,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
taken  upwards  of  a  hundred  grains  of  opium, 
withotit  eirperiencrng  any  of  its  poisonous 
flflRretft^  Hifl  slumbers  have  been  light  and 
interrup^d,  his  intellects  clear,  and  his 
towels' have  liot  been  constipated,  as  he  has 
Aad.ttitteHcDfltlon  daily,  since  the  beginniBg 
of  ,t)ii8  treatment  He  only  complains  of  a 
slight  difficulty  in  passing  urine.  In  this  re- 
^eflv'tlre  (oase  rsffclobies  those  which  I  have 
brep^ht  forward,  and  I  may  here  mention, 
^a^  Ivhenever  the  remedy  produces  its  poison- 
^/oM^fktta,  it  appears  to  be  a  sign  that  in  that 
pa^cular  ci^,  its  singular  influence  over  in- 
'ffamma^bry'  '  action  will  not  be  produced. 
Lfltiith^  tartaseiMiilcv  as  obsarved  by  Laen- 
^ec,  i^  acjU  bc^  where  there  is  no  sensible 
enect  produced,  but  the  diminution  of  the 
loca|l>disedSe<^  ^There  le  0t  -present  in  the 
Meath  Hospital,  a  woman,  who  for  an  en- 
^ri^k,  ^ms  ikken  eighteen  grains  ot  opium 
ifi  t^tUistf.^ty^e^t  hoars:  in  this  case, 
there  was,  previous  to  use  of  the  opium,  re- 

'  J     J   '  ■       *' 
*  It  is  most  interesting,  that  in  this  case 

and  ittWirthrTy  Ho  tiarcotnoa  was  produced 

until  the  patient  u*as  convalescent t  as  if  the 

-ifiitem^m  the'dibeasrcatksidd  the  tolerabce 

the  opium. 


teution  of  urine,  but  this  has  now  completely 

suWded.  •       '■   —  •'"^•■"•M  ^irnr  .M<f 

t  knbW  of  (he  toe  6t  a  dhltd'WtiK'iat^V^ 
under  Infaiitlle  remitteht: '  After  S'^ihe  fim 
diarrhcea  came  On,  with 'a  c^ekc  m<^t^lUi6'bf 
fever.  Small  doses  bf  bovef's^pdwAu?  Wri^' 
ordered,  but  the  moil^eir  a«iidfentalT^'^ga»W' 
several  doses  at  once. '  The  <ilii!d'f6lliWWa 
profound  coma,  which  lasted  'for  twV^  '^^9'f 
at  the  end  of  which  ft  awoke,  perfei^tly'^hre^ 
fVom  fever,  and  had  a  large  and  'heaTdhy 
evacuation.  In  this  case  the^  wlU  nb 
relapse.  .     ».  .■. 

Hitherto  t  have  alluded  to  the  eihploymeht 
either  of  simple  opium,  or  its  tinctures.  |ti 
Dr.  Bardsley's  interesting  collection  'of  |tfe- 
dical  Observations,  seversa  case^  are  derailed, 
where,  in  affections  of  the  'stomadh;  the  ace*- 
tate  of  morphia  was  employed  n^ith  benefit. 
I  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  a  remedy' of  great 
power,  particularly  in  chronic  cases  Of  dys- 
pepsia, where  there  is  much  add! ty.  t  WdM 
consulted  some  months  back  by  a  geAtT(^an 
who  has  led  a  very  dissipated  lifb,  and  whofbr 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  a  martyr  to  the  worst 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  About  two  ytiiii 
ago,  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  hsmateraesis, 
and  latterly,  the  stomach  had  beebme  so  irri- 
table, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find! 
any  article  of  diet  to  agree  with  him.  His 
sufferings  were  dreadful  After  trying  odher 
means  ineffectually,  I  ordered  the  }th  of  a 
grain  of  the  acetate  twice  a  day.  He  tobk 
the  remedy  three  times  in  the  day,  with  the 
most  perfect  relief.  The  secretion  of  add; 
which  had  been  enormous,  was  suddenly 
checked,  and  the  patient  in  two  days  declared 
that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  done  at  any 
time  for  the  last  ten  years.  His  appetite  was 
good,  and  he  foolishly  indulged  in  articles  bf 
diet  from  which  he  had  long  abstained.  On 
the  fourth  day,  while  in  the  highest  spirits, 
he  became  pale ;  fell,  and  threw  tip  several 
pounds  of  blood.  The  remedy  was  of  cbu^st; 
omitted.  In  about  a  fortnight,  all  the  foi^ 
mer  unpleasant  symptoms  returned,  and  his 
indigestion  was  as  complete  as  ever.  I  noW 
ventured  on  exhibiting  tlie  morphia  again, 
but  in  the  doses  of  the  1-1 6th  of  a  grain, 
twice  in  the  day.  This  diminished  dose  again 
produced  the  same  improvement,  but  In  ^ 
few  days  was  followed  by  a  return  of  thie 
hsmatemesis. 

The  next  case,  is  one  of  a  gentlenban  who 
has  been  for  a  length  'of  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  who  has  become  a  victim  to  hepatic 
disease.  He  is  subiect  to  aitf acks  of  j^ain  in 
the  epi^striiim,  followed  by  Jaundice  and 
fever.  These  have  been  treated  by  leeching, 
purgatives,  and  the  use  of  mercury  j  but 
during  the  last  attack,  his  debility  was  'So 
great,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  venture  on  this 
treatment.  The  acetate  of  morphia  was 
given  twice  a  day.  It  was  commenced  on 
the  J6th  of  December,  and  continued  till 
the  18th  of  February.  The  greatest  lifa- 
provement  has  been  made' in  (his  gentlemanra 
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Btaite.    '^'e  pain' W  disappeared;  fhere  h. 

^^\im  iu^r^  ^r^T  "'  P'JP**;  remarKable,  his 
bf^w.el^iiow  a,Qt  reg;vWly  without  the  assist<« 
^.J^^^^pt^)«ii^\c\fi^,  ^e.  nas  gained  flesYi,  and 
^M)W^^,  ^pp^arahce'  is  singplarty  improved. 
^  ^|(^;ii^t|en4ed,  U^  add  to  ^)is  paper,  the 
resi^lt^  o^.,some  .r^e^ches  on  the  exhibition 
oJt.C[piW  injpree  doses,  incases  of  fever,  where 
th^e  l^;a  species  b^  excitement  of  the  nervous 
8j^9te^  ve^ry  an&logous  to  that  which  occurs 
in' delirium' tremens,  but  as  I  propose  to  pur- 
sjf^t^s  investigation  farther,  I  shall  reserve 
tiff  results  for  a  future  communication. 

u is.  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  ex- 
hibition of,  opium  in  large  doses  has  been 
piroposed  by  Mr.  Hart,  in  cases  of  fsecal  effU- 
sif^n  into  the  peritoneum,  from  injury  of  the 
intestines,  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  peri- 
staltic ,  action!,  In  this  opinion,  Mr.  Hart  has 
approached  to  the  doctrines  put  forward  in 
the ,  Alport  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  by  Dr. 
Qraves  and  myself. 

,  The  following  conclusions  ajppear  justifia- 
1>!^  from  the  facts  now  recorded. 

'  1st. — That  in  certain  cases  of  inflammation 
of  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  where  de- 
pie^on  by  blood-letting,  or  other  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  are  inadmissible,  and  the  sys- 
tem in  a  state  of  collapse,  the  exhibition  of 
Opium  has  a  powerful  effect  in  controlling  the 
4i8ease. 

.  .9nd.><-->That  under  these  circumstances,  the 
remedy  may  be  given  in  very  large  doses, 
witK  great  benefit  and  safety. 

3rd. — That  its  effect  then  is  to  raise  the 
powers  of  life,  and  remove  the  local  disease. 
,  4tlv — That  the  poisonous  effects  of  opium 
l^e  rarelv  observed  in  these  cases,  the  collapse 
l^d  debility  of  the  patient  appearing  to  cause 
^  tolerance  of  the  remedy. 
,  ,5th.— The  cases  in  which  the  utility  of  this 
practice  has  been  ascertained,  are  as  follow : 
I^SimpU  peritonitis,  in  a  stage  where  bleeding 
cannot  be  performed.  Low  puerperal  perito- 
nitis., Peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  in- 
testine ;  from  the  opening  of  an  abscess  into 
ihe  sac';  or  lastly,  after  the  operation  of  pa* 
raceiktesi«  in  debilitated  subjects.  Violent  di- 
.arrhcea,  sujpervening  in  an  exhausted  subject 
t^jl)aged^ni<;  ulceration  of  the  throat,  in  a  si- 
milar individual  And  cases  of  chronic  gas- 
tri)iSj^  and  gastro-duodenitis  in  patients  ex- 
.hai^sted  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

0th, — The  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
treatment  would  be  probably  useful  are, — pe- 
ritonitis front  rupture  of  the  bladder,  or  uterus, 
fraumatic  rupture  of  the  intestine,  or  after  the 
op^riftion  for  strangulated  hernia. 

,  The  last  observation  which  I  shall  make 
^ere  is,  that  in  roost  of  these,  cases,  particu- 
larly in  those  ofdiseases  of  serous  membranes, 
limine  was  given  in  conjunction  with  the  opium, 
and, in  all  the  patients  were^supported  by  a 
jjjghtly  nutriti^uidiet,, 
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TflE  CENTRAL  BOAinyOFimAtTrir; 

Thkrb  is  an  old  ada^e,  /*  i^eir,pi^a.C' 
miijstard,"  which  applies  to  th^  fol^ 
lowing  elaborate  piece  of  inte^U^^ilce| 
on  the  preyention  >  and  treatment  of 
cholera,  brought  forth  by,  thiat  iik- 
gacious  bodyealled  the  OentiBal  fioMpd 
of  Health,  which  strongly  tettiiiids  tfk 
of  the  mountain  in  laboar>  ami  its 
puny  offspring,  the  ridlctiloUB  txiotisie. 
The  world  must  admire ,  the  wiadom 
of  the  Board  in  recommeildihg  Hf^ 
mode  of  preventing  and  treatii^  ^f^ 
demic  Cholera  after  the  dise^si^  Han 
ceased.  The  piofonmd  judgiment^if^n 
parent  in  advising  the  pills.  No;  ^;'to 
those  predisposed  to  diarrhoea,  mx^i 
excite  the  admiration  of  ordinary 
practitioners.  /;•  .• 

We  can  only  observe,  that  on 
Sunday  last  we  visited  a  gentleiaan 
in  Parliament-street,  close  ten  tisle 
Board,  who  was  attacked  with  severe 
cholera,  spasms  of  the  extremities, 
and  abdominal  muscles,  from  talf)^ig 
pills  of  this  kind  withoiQt  th^^'additktti 
of  an  aromatic.  We  place  beforf^'p,\jf 
readers  the  abortion  of  die  Board, 'afi- 
ter  a  laborious  labour  of  six  piQiitjis 
duration,  as  an  eoctmordinary'spec^ 
men  of  the  pretemattrtal  <i6tic^p'tf<Sp(t 
and  progeny  of  that  body^  and  weU 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  ^k  ^  iiedicp 
profession  in  aU  oonatnesd  :  Qui /(fo- 
reign readers,  howevferi  miist  ibt 
suppose  that  the  Pftrfii^it  JSsthe'Teqprei- 
sentative  of  the  faculty,  ia  JlfOjo)^]^ 
as  owing  to  the  distracted'iitflrtiiti  <fi 
the  profession  in  England,  three^euiny 
surgeons  were  placed  over  the  he|tds 
of  ouv  Colleges  of  Physwiansuluid 
Sui^onSjT  a^d  constitute  ).(Iv9,J^4 
conclave. 
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Cott«ci7  O^tf,  Mustard  PenMee^  N4>;  7  t^^The  riiw. 

Central  Board  of  Health,         tuA  ponltioe  is  nude  by  Aiixib^ 

dth  May,  1832.  equal  parts  of  mmtArd  powder  and 

Pr^caviion&ry  Hints  to  Persons  resid-^         crumb  of  bread  into  a  paste  with 

ing  in  Places  suffering,  or  likely  to         hot  -mtar;    ot  by  mAi^  ^tiftl 

w'/'ffr,  from  Cholera  ;  wiM  Coiwrise         parts  of  muslard' powder  and  thick 

Directions  for  the  Tretthnewt  of  those         porridge, 

threatened  with,  oraetmally  attacked  Bags,  or  stockings,  to  hold  heated 

by,  the  Disease,  in  Situations  where         bran  or  salt. 

Medical  Advice  cannot    be  imme-  Stomach  and  feet  wannetBi 

diaiely  obtained.  Enema  syringe. 

HxADS  of  faimlies  living  in  the  coun-  '^  graduated  glass  measure  (1  ounce.) 

try,  and  benevoleiit  individuals  wish-  ^  ^^  o^  scales  and  weights  (grain.) 
ing  to  afford  remedial  assistance  in         The  above  supply  is  calculated  for 

this  destructive  makdy,  ought  to  pro-  the  number  likely  to  be  attacked  in  a 

vide  themselves  with  the  following  population  of  600:  and  in  price,  as 

articlGs,  viz. :—  estimated  by  a  London  chemist,  'will 

Tinctoreof  opium  (laudanum)    0    2 
.^■1   I....  of  catechu. 0    4  Precautions* 

I  "    of  assafcetida, 0    4  1.  The  doting  should  be  warm. 

Aoomatic  spirit  of  ammonia       0    4  Woollen  stockings  ought  to  be  woni# 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender      0    2  and  flannel  next  the  skin;  at  least 

Oil  of  peppermint 0    0|  over  the  belly  and  loins. 

Castor  oil   2    0  2.  Diet.  — Avoid,  above  all  thin^. 

Ipecacuanha  in  powder ....     0     2  overloading  the  stomach.     Indiges- 
Mustardindo.  (best  Durham)  10    0  tion,  however  produced,  disposes  tibe 
Compound  chalk  powder... .     0    4  body  to  this  disease.     If  in  easy  eii^ 
Sulphate  of  quimne 0    1  cumstances,.  take  for  dinner  a  mode- 
Six  dozen  pills,  No.  1  : —  rate  quantity  of  roast  meat  in  prefe* 
Calomel,  2^  grains ;  rence  to  boiled,  with  stale  bread  or 
Opium,  i  grain ;  good  potato,  two  glasses  of  wine  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  2  grains ;  in  each  water,    or  an    equivalent  of  weak 
pill.  brandy  or  whisky  and  water,  or  of 
Three  dozen  pills.  No.  2; —  sound  porter  or  ale.      £at  garden 
Calomel ;  stuff  and  fruit  sparin^y,  and  avoid  fat 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth;  of  luscious  meats.    In  short,  whilat  tin- 
eMsh  2|  grains  in  each  pill.  der  apprehension  of  cholera,  use  a  dry. 
Three  dozen  pills.  No.  3.: —  nutritive  diet,   sparing  rather  than 
Blnepilly  2  grains;  abundant;  observe  gieat  oautiaa  as 
Ehubaib,  2  grains;  in  each  pill,  to  eating  suppers,  for  cholera  meat 
Powders,  No.  4. : —  frequently  attacks  about   midnight, 
i  Ciddned  magnesia,  2  parts ;  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 
iUmbarb  in  powder,  2  parts ;  In  case  of  oostiveness,  tSte  one  or 
Ginger  in  ditto,   1  part,  carefully  two  of  the  pills  No.  3.  going  to  bed ; 
ndxed ;  1  ounce.  or  one  or  two  of  the  pills  No.  2.  in 
Powders,  No.  5 1— ^  the  morning,  should  no  effect  be.  pro- 
:<  OalBHieli  1  giain;  duced  by  No>  3.;  but  avoid  salts» 
.  James -8 powder,  2  grains;  senna^  and  all  cold,  drastic  piffga* 

Nitre  in  powder,  5  grains;  |  ounce,  tives. 

liniment.  No.  6 : —  3.  Exercise.  —  Moderate  exercise 

<  Coaipound    soap     linimmit,  wiUi  in  the  open  air,  in  fine  weather,  is 

opium,  S  parts;  conducive  to  health ;  but  the  greatest 

Tincture    of  cantharides,  1  part;  care  should  be  observed  by  aU,  more 

3  ounces.  especially  by  the  weakly  and  the  aged, 
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.1'// 


,;.,.  [,,,.   imm,  ^  Cholera. 

4.  In  a  very  large  majority  of 
otfiMv  %li6«LMck  of  cholera  &  preced- 
ed by  a  looseness  of  bowels  of  longer 
or  shorter  dmtition,  say  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  reme* 
dial'  assistance  is  most  efficient,  and 
that  life  maiy  be  sared  with  the  most 
ceitatnty,  by  checking  the  disease  in 
it»  commencement.  When,  there- 
fore»  the  bowels  become  relaxed  with- 
put  an  obvious  cause,  where  cholera 
is  prevailing  at  the  time,  the  follow- 
ing measures  should  be  adopted  with- 
out loss  of  time : — 

5.  In  the  case  of  adults,  previously 
healthy,  let  blood  be  taken  from  the 
arm  to  eight  or  ten  ounces,  or  by  ten 
or  twelve  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  by  cupping. 

'  Should  the  loose  motions  be  of  a 
darker  colour  than  natural,  give  two 
pills  of  form  No.  2,  and  four  hours 
after  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil, 
floating  on  half  a  wine-glass-full  of 
gin  and  water,  brandy  and  water, 
or  cold  coffee,  with  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  if  there  be  griping  pains, 
confine  the  patient  strictly  to  bed, 
and  give  the  following  draught  at 
night  *  — 

Cinnamon  or  peppermint  water, 
half  an  ounce ;  *  laudanum,  twenty- 
§tv^  drops. 

'  6.  When  the  purging  is  of  the  or- 
dmary,  bilious,  and  fteculent  kind. 
With  gyiping  and  flatulence,  give  ten 
drops  of  laudannm  and  forty  of  tinc- 
ture of  ealecfau  in  the  same  vehicle, 
every  hour,  for  ^re  or  six  hours ;  or 
twenty  grains  of  the  compound  chalk 
pcfwder  every  second  or  third  hour, 
should  relkf  "not  be  obtained  sooner. 

A  warm  bath  fbr  half  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed by  rubbing  with  flannel  or  flesh 


•  Peppeimint  water  may  be  made  by  rub- 
bing down  five  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint 
with  hilf  a  tea-spoonAil  of  sugar,  adding  a 
UbU-9poonful  of  water  by  degress. 


brushes;  warm  fiimentations  to  the 
belly  by  means  of  bladders  half  filled 
with  hot  water,  or  flannels  soaked  in 
hot  triced  wine,  or  in  hoi  spiiit  and 
water,  will  aflbrd  much  relief.  > 

7.  When  there  are  cramps,  a  de« 
sertospoooful  or  two  of  the  liniment 
No.  6.  should  be  assiduonriy  rubbed 
on  the  part  affected* 

8.  If  there  be  nausea  or  sickness, 
without  acute  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  give  an  emetic  of  twenty* 
five  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacoAohain 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

9.  When  giddiness  aad  p^  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  are  prese^tj  bleed 
as  above,  and  give  a  tea«spoonfttl  of 
the  aperient  powder  No.  4. 

10.  Let  the  diet  hi  all  these  pve« 
monitory  stages  consist  of  light  Iguri- 
naceous  preparations :  sagio,  t^ioea, 
panada;  chicken  broth  and  tepid 
drinks  to  promote  perspiration. 

iL  Should  debility,  with  cbiUs 
and  sweats,  remain,  give  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  three  times  a 
day  for  two  or  three  days.  This-me- 
dicine  will  often  be  found  to  check  the 
relaxation  of  the  bowels.. 

Fh9t  Stage  of  the  Attttck-* 
Treatment. 

12.  When  the  motions  have  lost 
the  appearance  of  fseculent  matter, 
and  have  put  on  that  of  rice  water  of 
chicken  broth,  with  vomiting  of  si- 
milar liquids,  spasms,  intense  thirst, 
irregular,  slow,  and  weak  pulse,  give 
an  emetic  of  half  a  pint  of  a  sokH^n 
of  common  salt,  as  strong  aa  it  can 
be  made,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  mus- 
tard powder.  Place  a  mustard  poult 
tice,  No.  7,  over  the  whole  stomach, 
belly,  and  front  of  the  short  zibs,;  hiv- 
ing previously  rubbed  the  parts  with 
the  liniment.  Give  one  of  the  pills 
No.  1,  every  alternate  half-hour,^  and 
in  the  intervals  two  taUe^spooasfal-  of 
weak  brandy  or  whisky  and  water ; 
cold  if  preferred.  Let  the  patient 
drink  cold  water  or  iced  water  if  it 
can  be  had,  allowing  no  mow  than 
two  or  three  table-spoonsful  at  a 
time^  or  bits  of  ice  the  size  of  a  tut 
may  be  given  to  be  swallowed  whole, 
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ta  aiby  die  bwfniiig  sensation  at  the 
pit  ctf  the  stomach.  Let  bags  or 
stookiDga  Med  with  heated  bran  or 
sand,  be  jdaced  along  Uie  patient's 
spine  or  ndes,  and  feet  warmers  ap- 
plied to  his  feet.  Let  him  be  kept 
still,  if  possible,  wrapt  in  warm  blan- 
kets, but  not  oppressed  with  heat  or 
coverings,  particulariy  oyer  the  chest 
and  ne^. 

Secaad  Stage  of  the  Attack. 

13.  If,  notwitiistanding these  mea- 
sures, the  patient  should  appear  to  be 
sinking,  the  pulse  becoming  weaker, 
the  skin  colder,  liie  breathing  more 
laborious,  the  individual  appearing 
less  anxious  about  his  own  situa- 
tion, then,  in  addition  to  the  steady 
application  of  the  measures  already 
recommended,  let  an  injection  be 
thfown  up  the  rectum,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  pints  of  water,  as  warm 
as  the  hand  can  conveniently  bear, 
with  a  small  wine-glassful  of  brandy 
or  whisky,  to  be  repeated,  if  thought 
necessary,  at  intervals  of  an  hour. 

Third  Stage. 

14.  When  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
has  ceased,  or  become  almost  imper- 
ceptible, with  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, and  perhaps  blueness  of  the 
surface,  particularly  of  the  lips,  hands, 
and  feet ;  irregular  breathing,  loss  of 
voice,  suppression  of  urine,  ghastly 
countenance,  without  delirium  :  al- 
though under  these  awful  circum- 
stances there  is  but  little  room  for 
hope>  our  exertions  should  not  cease. 

15.  At  this  stage  of  the  attack  the 
vomiting  and  purging  will  generally 
have  ceased,  or  at  least  be  much  di- 
minished ;  the  belly  will  be  drawn 
in,  and  pain,  sinking,  and  death-like 
oppression  will  be  felt  about  the 
heart. 

16.  Let  the  hot  water  injection  be 
repeated,  with  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  assafcetida,  and  re- 
tained for  some  minutes  by  means  of 
annpkin. 

17.  Let  rnvstard  poultices  be  ap- 
*ed  t<»  tbi  inside  oftbe  thighs  and 


cdf«soflhefegB,  in  aMitioft  1o  dnt 
on  tiie  ^Adly,  wihieli  may  %t  FinootU 
to  tiie  tides  of  Hie  df e6t  ^tf*  bidt? '  Irt 
thelimba  be  difigentty  rubbed 'wifli 
warmclolfas;  let  aniaUqnittftilfeisof 
li^t  cordieds  be  giiven  a€  istemls, 
such  as  a  tea-spoonM  of  compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  or  of  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  in  a  table-spoonful 
of  water,  and  let  the  treatment  order^ 
ed  ftx  the  second  stage  be  continued 
until  the  pulse  becomes  distinctly  per- 
ceptible at  tiie  wrist.* 

Stage  of  Re-action,  or  Feoer. 

18.  When  the  pulse  has  begun  to 
rise,  and  the  heat  and  natural  colour 
begin  to  return  to  the  surfkce,  keep 
the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  but  let 
him  be  carei^y  watehed,  for  a  sud- 
den sinking  of  ^e  powers  of  life  not 
unfrequentiy  occurs  at  this  period  of 
the  disease.  Opiates  of  all  kinds 
must  now  be  withheld;  and  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  stimulants  used  very 
sparingly,  and  withdrawn  altogether 
as  soon  as  the  pulse  and  heat  are  stea- 
dily re-established  ;  when  mild  tepid 
drinks  are  to  be  substituted,  and  the 
powder  No.  5,  given  every  hour,  in- 
stead of  the  medicines  hitherto  used, 
should  the  bowels  be  toq>id. 

19.  Under  this  treatment  a  warm 
copious  sweat  often  breaks  out,  or  a 
more  healthy  discharge  takes  place 
from  the  bowels,  or  some  urine  is 
passed,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
favourable  sign.  When .  such  is.  the 
case,  the  patient,  with  proper  care, 
will  often  pass  into  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence, without  further  difficulty  or 
danger. 

20.  It  oftenhai^ns,  however,  not* 


*  The  following  plan  of  treatment,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Stevens,  and  acted  upon  under  his 
direction,  has  excited  some  notice,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  attended  with  very  consi- 
derabletucoeas  hi  all  stages  of  the  disease  :-• 

Supercarbonale  of  soda,  \  drKfam. 

Muriate  of  soda  (comiiion  saU)»  SO  grains. 

Chlorate  of  potass,  7  grains. 
To  be  given  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water  every 
hour,  until  the  patient  begins  to  recover  from 
the  coUapse. 

Dry  heat,  frictions,  mustard  poultioes,  and 
injections  of  hot  salt  and  water  were  used  at 
the  same  time. 
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^y  d^imoi:  upi4 ; teo^nMii  'Of  tbo. 
bejjy.;  ^..<)f  HfWrt.  iiodicayfc^:(iai^rj     - 

th^^p^  mQst  affected,  \^  l^ecbea  or  . 

cor4ing^tOk.t}keiefiie0tprQ(iui^.by  the 
bleeding.  Reduce  .  tbe  teQaperature 
of  the  p^kti^i94t'«TO||Qa]^  giv^LCool  drixdcB, 
aii4ta]M^y  oold  "wet  ck^s  (^  pounded 
ica  '}jx  blfiddera  to  tbe  bead ;  and  give 
the  p^wd^n  No*  5;i  a^  already  or- 
deif'^fl. ,  . 

^9,, When  convalescence  has  be- 
gup^ ,  oj^p^rye  the  Btrictest  oare  as  to 
di^^  -  At,  this  period  a.  full  meal  has, 
in  jAitpiero.us  instances,  brought  ou  a 
relapse^  Indeed,  animal  food,  ev«i 
in  ^mall  quantity,  under  these  cri« 
tied,  circumstances,  has  often  been 
att€^4^4with  dangerous  consequences 
to  those  jast  recovering  from  cholera. 
To  such,  even  the  mildest  articles  of 
food,  should  be  given  in  much  smaller 
quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals 
than  to  those  in  health;  and  their 
ordinaxy  diet  and  habits  should  be 
very  cautiously  resumed. 

W.  Pym,  Chairman. 
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Examinations  for  Prizes  and  Certifi" 
<Mtm  of  Honour. 

Each  question  is  to  be  answered  in 
writing.  The  questions  Witt  be  deli- 
verfed  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  no  papers 
containing  the  answers  will  be  receiv- 
ed after  six  o'clock.  Those  whohave 
finished  sooner  need- not  wait,  but  may 
give  in  their  answers  when  ready. 
The  answers  must  be  signed  with  the 
motto  which  the  student  has  adopted. 
The  numbers  subjoined  to  each 
queslioa  denote  th^  rdatire  value  that 
will  be  assigned  to  the  answers  when 
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cQiilSGtly'  gftnoirl8it^<tlB<iSibinitier»> 
wiUl  use  their  discretion.'  its  incfaeaking'.' 
oi^diniiniahing  this  pnatedi^Ll^i^.Aow* 
coiding  U>  thdr  estimate  al..i^e/nieUt^ 
of  the  anewer*  .  .  .    '.  .^  i.>   *  - .. 

.The  examiners  do  not  dennetd  t^ 
turn  to  all  the  queettrats ;  tibesliudejifc  - 
may  select  what  subject  he  .pieosea^  ' 
he.  may  answer,  mimy  of:  tfas'  quesftai—'  • 
shortly,  or  fewer  of  them  at  lan^klxtri- 
but  the  Examiners  would  prefer  short 
and  distmet  answera  to  a-  coMpiitent 
number  of  the  queationa,  as  afiofdil^g 
them  a  greater  facility  of  estigoating^  . 
the  acquirements  of  the  studeift.  >  .  ;,^;. 

The  aggregate  value  of  thean^wjen^,:  - 
to  all  the  questions  in  this  cla;^  i^  19^^ 
and  no  certificate  of  honours.  wiU.  bei . 
given  to  those  who  have  lessthejn  i^cvri  >' 
thirds  of  that  amount,         . ., 

No.  ^  VaJve^  , 

1.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  idio-, 

pathic  iritis  ?  '  4i0 

2.  Of  syphilitic  iritis  ?  4p 

3.  Of  gouty  iritis  ?  '  40  ' 

4.  How  would  you  treat  iritis  In 

general?  5d'* 

5.  What  is  the  first  indic^on  in 

the  treatment  of  wounds  ?     .10 

6.  What  other  objects  require  ^i-  ^  ' 

tention  before  the  dressinge  "  "* 
are  applied  ?  .*  •  I20(  * 

7 .  What  are  the  processes  icdll^^  -  ^  >  i '  • 

by  which  the  difierentkindHlof  "  '  '^' 
wounds  are  healed  ?  .  f  -  ^1#<^' 

8.  Which  process  is  the  mtmt  dtt^  «''< ' 

sirable,  and  on  whatgronndn^MO' 

9.  What  description oft^Qumd^L^'  •'''"' 

most  susceptible  of  it  ?  i  >  >  -  ^  *i(^'> 

10.  How  is  it  to  be  promote  ^><  >  W ' 

11.  What  effect  has  a  tight,  iri^y>»    '  ^ 

lish,  firm   nnoid  )ligtttui^'*'<'i 
upon  the  coats  ofail;  tvietif*^ '  KX ' ' 

12.  What  is  the  prooess  emplloy  ^'  >^  ' :  >  - 

by  nature  for  tbesnpliMd*'  >'»  .• 
sion  of  bleeding  from  m  ctfMk^  ^'  i' 
pletely  divided  artery?  40- 

13.  Poes  any   diftrdiMb 'attlait  «>! 

the  process  for  the  *«t0|ifi a^d  *  *  • : 
of   haemorriiage  'froak''thtf  ''>it  i 
mouth  ol  the  veBseiimrtheA :'»! 
from  the  heart  ?  r  '^(^r 

14.  Wbatiathapfocfi«Gfli}iofied   "l 

bynalttiefactiKnifaeim*)  > 


( >'. 
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N<k  Value, 

of  bleeding  from  a  punctured 
artery  ?  60 

15.  What  are  the  chief  surgical 
means  for  the  stoppage  of 
haemorrhage  ?  20 

16«  What  rules  should  be  observ- 
ed in  the  choice  and  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  ?  50 

17.  How  would  you  proceed*  if 

called  to  a  wound,  in  which 
a  considerable  artery  had 
been  completely  divided, 
and  in  which  its  bleeding 
orifices  were  exposed  ?  10 

18.  If  the  bleeding  orifice,  or  ori- 

fices of  a  wounded  artery 
were  concealed  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  external 
wound,  what  practice  would 
you  adopt  ?  20 

19.  What  is  the  established  rule 

of  practice  when  an  artery 
is  punctured  and  requires 
the  ligature  ?  20 

20.  Name  the  several  kinds  of  dis- 

location to  which  the  shoul- 
der is  liable,  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency  ?  30 

21*  Where  is  the  head  of  the  bone 
situated  in  each  case,  and 
what  are  the  symptoms  ?       60 

22.  What  principles  are  tb  be  ob- 

served in  the  reduction  of 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder?  50 

23.  What  are  the  varieties  of  dis- 

location, to  which  the  hip- 
joint  is  subject,  and  enume- 
rate them  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency  ?  30 

24.  What  are  the  symptoms  of 

each  dislocation  of  the  hip- 
joint  ?  60 

25.  In    which    direction    would 

you  make  the  extension,  if 
the  head  of  the  femur  were 
thrown  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
iUum?  20 

26.  After  having  made  the  requi- 

site extension,  how  would 
you  proceed  in  order  to  get 
the  bone  into  the  acetabu- 
lum ?  20 
27»  What  are  the  three  chief  kinds 
of  inguinal  hernia  f  10 


No.  Vilwe 

28.  Where  does  the  most  common 

ibrm  of  bubanocele  begin  to 
protrude,  and  what  course 
does  it  follow }  30 

29.  Specify  the  several  coverings 

of  the  sac,  beginning  with 
the  most  superficial.  50 

30.  Where  does  the  direct  ingui- 

nal hernia  quit  the  abdo- 
men ?  And  what  part  does 
it  first  pass  through,  or  di- 
late ?  40 

31.  How  is  the  epigastric  artery 

placed  with  respect  to  the 
three  varieties  of  inguinal 
hernia,  and  in  which  direc- 
tion would  you  cut  the  stric- 
ture in  each  example  ?  50 

32.  Where  does  the  femoral,  or 

crural  hernia  protrude  ?         20 

33.  What    parts  constitute    the 

boundaries  of  the  opening, 
through  which  the  sac  quits 
the  abdomen .'  50 

34.  What  prevents  the  protrusion 

from  taking  place  further 
from  the  pubes  ?  50 

35.  Over  what  muscle  does  the 

femoral  hernia  descend?        20 

36.  How  is  the  neck  of  the  sae 

placed  with  respect  to  the 
femoral  vein,  and  the  sper- 
matic cord  in  the  male  sub- 
ject? 30 

37.  How  is  this  hernia  situated, 

with  regard  to  the  fiucia  of 
the  thigh  ?  20 

38.  How  is  the  falciform  process 

of  the  fascia  lata  produced, 
and  how  is  it  related  to  the 
femoral  hernia  ?  50 

39.  What  parts  cover  the  hernial 

sac?  40 

40.  How  would  you  divide  the 

stricture  ?  And  what  are 
the  most  approved  methods  ?  50 

41.  What  particularities  in   the 

arrangement  of  arteries 
sometimes  make  the  busi- 
ness of  dividing  the  deeper 
part  of  the  crund  ring  one  of 
much  danger  ?  40 

The  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen.—Gold  medal  to 
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Mr/  Layon  of  Bristol ;  first  silver  o6e 
to  Mr. Hayner  of  Lincoln;  and  the 
secoid  ^ver  one  to  Mr.  Hartley. 
Th<*fe''tr*r^t\^nty-two  certificates  of 
honour  to  other  gentlemen. 

SAMtrst.  €ooFEtt,  Professor. 

April  23rd,  1832. 


tiARON  CUVIER. 


The  obsequies  of  Baron  Cuvier  took 
place  on  the  1 6th.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  vast  numbers,  amongst 
which  were  ministers,  peers,  dignita- 
ries of  various  grades,  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  for 
science,  and  deputations  from  all  the 
learned  institutions  of  Paris.  The 
pupils  from  the  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  &c.  were  present  in  considerable 
force,  and  took  part,  successively,  as 
pall  bearers. 

The  custom  which  appears  to  us  so 
ridiculous,  of  delivering  panegyrics 
at  the  grave  of  an  eminent  man,  on 
his  burial,  was  carried  on  this  occa- 
sion to  an  unusual  extent.  The  two 
clergymen  (one  of  whom  had  already 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  life  of 
Cuvier,)  commenced  by  uttering  a 
most  affectionate  farewell  to  the  de- 
ceased. They  were  followed,  in  suc- 
cession, by  M.  Devaux,  who  spoke 
for  the  Council  of  State ;  M.  Arago, 
for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  M.  de 
Jouy,  for  the  French  Academy ;  M. 
Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire,  for  the  Zoologists 
of  the  Institute  ;  M.  Dumeril,  for  the 
Museum;  M.  Pariset,  for  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine ;  and  M.  Walke- 
jxaer,  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Military  honours  were  likewise  paid 
to  the  deceased,  for  he  had  been  a 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

No  eulogy,  however,  which  even 
such  an  exciting  occasion  could  draw 
forth,  vcould  have  been"  undeserved 
by  Cuvief .  To  him  it  is  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  science  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  such  as  we  are  enabled 
lo  study  it  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
true  the  subject  was  attended  to  long 
before  his  day,  by  great  and  eminent 


men :  but  that  basis  of  eternal  tmtib, 
admirable  order,  and  exquisite  beauty, 
on  which  this  science  now  remains 
permanently  fixed,  is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  the  stupendous  labours,  the 
comprehensive  genius,  and  philoso- 
phic caution  of  Cuvier,  and  abundantly 
entitles  him  to  all  the  honbiu^  of  a 
discoverer. 

To  the  illustration  of  this  great 
branch  of  human  knowledge  were  the 
various  works  of  this  extraordinary 
man  almost  exclusively  devoted ;  and 
to  exhibit  the  wonderful  perfection 
to  which  his  knowledge  of  the  inti- 
mate composition  of  animal  struc- 
ture enabled  him  to  carry  his  system 
of  analogical  classification,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  well-known  fact, 
that  from  the  fragment  of  the  skele- 
ton of  any  animal,  even  the  fossil 
tribes  included,  Cuvier  could  readily 
describe  its  whole  conformation,  cha- 
racter, and  habits  when  alive. 

Independantly  then  of  the  infinite 
services  rendered  by  Cuvier  to  the 
science  which  he  cultivated,  he  has 
conferred  still  greater  obligations  on 
the  civilized  world,  by  the  memora- 
ble example  which  he  has  left  us  in 
his  life  and  labours,  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  inductive  method,  as  de- 
scribed and  recommended  to  all  in- 
quirers, by  the  immortal  Bacon, 
Cuvier  observed  patiently,  and  gene- 
ralized slowly ;  and,  like  those  of 
Newton,  his  conclusions  will  remain 
undeteriorated  for  all  time. 

We  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  from 
those  who  make  the  political  opinions 
of  every  man,  the  test  of  his  general 
character,  that  Cuvier  was  a  flatterer 
and  a  favourite  of  kings.  To  all  in- 
sinuations against  his  integrity,  which 
the  political  conduct  of  the  great 
naturalist  may  call  forth,  this  answer 
is  sufficient — he  died  a  poor  man. 

No  lust  of  gold — no  sordid  attach- 
ment to  that  earthly  dross,  out  of 
which  the  vulgar  race  of  men  fabri- 
cate the  god  of  their  idolatry,  per- 
verted or  even  retarded  the  course  of 
his  noble  ambition.  That  disinterested 
devotion  to  science  which  made  him 
indifferent  to  his  domestic  interests. 
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has  been  splendidly  returned  by  a 
grateful  country,  in  its  adoption  of 
that  family  which  the  benefactor  of 
his  race  was  obliged  to  overlook. 

The  widow*  by  a  decree  of  the 
government,  is  to  receive  6,000  francs 
a  year,  (the  highest  pension  in  the 
power  of  the  state  to  give),  and  to 
keep  the  official  residence  of  her  late 
husband  during  her  life.  The  museum 
of  comparative  anatomy,  a  monument 
of  individual  labour,  such  as  by  itself 
is  sufficient  to  be  a  source  of  im- 
mortal renown  to  its  founder,  is  to  be 
purchased  by  government  for  public 
purposes. 

.  It  gives  lis  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  shortly  before  hia 
decease,  Cuvier  completed  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  publication 
of  his  Natural  History  of  Fishes, 
M.M.  Valenciennes  and  I^ureiUard, 
his  colleagues,  are  entrusted  with  the 
important  duty  of  laying  before  the 
public  this  great  performance,  and 
also  such  other  works  as  Cuvier  may 
have  appointed  to  be  published. 

We  are  informed,  by  some  of  the 
French  papers,  that  the  medical  men 
(consisting  of  the  principal  surgeons 
and  physicians  of  Paris)  who  attended 
the  autopsy  of  Cuvier,  were  struck  at 
the  enormous  size  of  the  brain,  and 
particularly  with  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  convolutions  on  its  surface. 
A  cast  has  been  taken  of  this  brain. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  French  nation,  that  a 
man  who  had  attained  so  exalted  an 
eminence  by  his  own  effi>rts  amongst 
them  was  a  conspicuous  dissenter 
from  the  national  religion.  Baron 
Cuvier  lived  and  died  a  Protestant. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Uterine  Ha- 
marrhttge  in  connexion  with  Preg- 
nancy and  Parturition.  By  John 
T.  Ihgmbt,  M.R.C.S.L. 

(  Continued  from  page  4  73.  J 

We  resume  our  notice  of  the  work 

""efore  us  with  much  pleasure,  as  the 

ithor  has^  in  general,  treated  his 


subject  with  ability  a&d  judgment. 
He  conimenceSi  chapter  xv.,  at  which 
we  stopped  in  our  analysis^  with  an 
account  of  abortion*  under  the  ordi- 
nary and  diseased  state  pf  thq  ovusi. 
He  dwells  emphatically  on  the  iia^ry 
which  the  general  health  of  th»  fe- 
male sustains,  and  the  train  of  ner- 
vous and  hypochondnacal  affections 
which  axe  induced*  and  which  often 
continue  for  years.     It  is  surprifiui^ 
how  little  consideration  is  givaa  to 
abortion  either  by  the  sufferer  or  the 
medical    practitioner,    in    most    in- 
stances ;  and  hence  the  frequency  of 
the  distressing  complaints  caused  by 
it.      Our  author  gives  an  accurate 
description  of  the  ovum  and  its  at- 
tachments, for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  abortion 
is  accomplished.     He  examines  the 
various  theories  of  numerous  obstetric 
writers  on  the  causes  of  this  disease, 
and  clearly  refutes  most  of  them. 
His  description  of  all  the  causes  of 
abortion  is  good,  but  might  be  better. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  we 
find  nothing  novel:   the  author  re- 
commends venesection  in  the  early 
months,  about  the  time  of  the  men- 
strual period,  when  the  woman  is 
plethoric.     This  remedy,  we  are  pro- 
perly informed,  will  seldom  prevent 
the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  when  se- 
paration has    commenced.     In  one 
instance  Dr.  Dewees  bled  his  patient 
seventeen  times  before  he  succeeded. 
Rest  and  opiates  are  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  with  great  propriety  :-« 
Mr.  I.  also  advises  a  separation  or  an 
abandonment  of  coi^^^^^  £umliarity 
after  conception,  in  cases  in  which 
frequent  abortion  has  occun'ed.  lliece 
IS  no   doubt  of  the  importaikce  of 
this  recommendation,  without  which 
no  treatment  can  prevent  abortion. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  all  the  infe- 
rior   animnls    rigidly    avoid   sexual 
commerce  after  conception,  and  that 
man  alone  violates  the  dictates  of 
nature.   Our  author  relates  two  cases 
in  which  abortion  had  happened  se- 
veral times,  but  was  completely  pre- 
vented by  small  and  repeated  bleed* 
ings  at  the  expected  menstrual  pe- 
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riodd.  Y^hett  there  is  a  syphilitic 
taint  t!ie  specific  action  of  ihercury 
may  x'rovc  cifficiftciims,  though  it  some- 
times i^roduees  the  event  it  -was  in- 
tended to  prevent.  Allnsion  is  neiLt 
made  to  the  faeilxt}^  with  which  abor- 
tion occnrs '  in  some  cases,  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms ;  but  such 
eases  are  known  to  every  obstetrician, 
and  require  no  farther  notice.  Our 
author  considers  that  the  treatment 
of  threatened  abortion  would  be  ma- 
terially influenced  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  fcetus  being  living  or  not ;  and 
the  diagnosis  is  only  to  be  established 
by  auscultation,  as  proposed  by  Ker- 
gf|^arec,  Ferguson,  and  others.  The 
physical  signs  of  the  death  of  the  foetus 
should  be  duly  estimated  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected 
that  the  detached  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa seldom  or  never  adheres  to  the 
uterus,  and  therefore  there  is  almost 
a  positive  certainty  of  abortion  when 
this  has  occurred.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  the  ovum,  when 
blighted  in  the  early  months,  may 
remain  in  the  uterus  until  the  com- 
pletion of  uterogestation.  In  some 
cases  a  substance  is  expelled,  which 
at  first  sight  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
ovum,  but  on  examination  will  be 
found  not  to  contain  the  embryo. 
Mr.  Ingleby  recites  a  case  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  at  the  sixth  month. 
The  foetus  was  expelled  at  the  full 
period,  in  a  state  of  putridity.  In 
addition  to  the  heemorrhages  the  pa- 
tient had,  for  many  weeks,  a  con- 
stant and  offensive  draining. 
Three  interesting  cases  are  related  in 
exemplification  of  our  author's  views, 
and  in  one  of  these  a  female  catheter 
had  slipped  into  the  bladder,  and  be- 
came permanently  fixed  in  a  trans- 
verse direction.  He  was  called  in, 
and  succeeded  in  extracting  it  by 
means  of  a  slender  pair  of  forceps ; 
but  abortion  followed  in  three  days. 
*'  I  embraced  the  instrument,"  says 
he,  "  near  one  end,  and  with  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  passed  into 
the  vagina,  carefully  elevated  the  other 
end ;  and  having  thus  brought  it  into 
a  horizontal  direction^  gently  extract- 


ed it."    This  is  a  veiy  mteresting 
and  instructive  case. 

Our  author  next  alludes  to  dis- 
eased states  of  the  ovmn  as  causes  of 
abortion,  and  these  he  describes  with 
great  minuteness  and  accuracy.  He 
also  makes  many  judicious  remarks 
on  the  employment  of  opium,  acetate 
of  lead,  and  digitalis,  in  uterine  hae- 
morrhage, and  condemns  the  latter  as 
a  dangerous  remedy.  He  is  a  strong 
advocate  in  favour  of  the  tampon,  or 
plug,  which  he  properly  remarks  is 
not  so  generally  employed  as  it  ought 
to  be,  notwithstanding  the  just  praises 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Dewees,  Bums, 
and  many  other  modem  obstetricians. 
He  has  found  it  of  great  value  in  the 
early  months  of  uterogestation,  from 
the  non-dilatability  of  the  uterus ; 
and  to  prove  its  beneficial  effects  he 
narrates  a  case  of  fatal  hsemor- 
rhage,  at  the  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy, and  another  at  the  fourth 
month.  He  prefers  lint,  cotton.  &c., 
torn  in  strips,  to  a  sponge  or  other 
large  substance,  as  a  tampon ;  a  sug- 
gestion which  we  have  made  some 
years  ago,  for  this  reason,  that  proper 
pressure  can  be  made  against  the  os 
uteri,  which  cannot  be  done  when 
either  of  the  former  is  employed.  In 
a  case  of  excised  haemorrhoids,  in 
which  the  patient  had  voided  two 
chamber  utensils  full  of  blood,  life 
was  preserved  by  plugging  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  only  evil  consequence 
produced  was  retention  of  urine. 

Our  author  appears  to  contradict 
himself,  when  he  says  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  pass  the  hand  into  the 
uterus  after  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  month,  though,  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  very  same  paragraph, 
he  condemns  Dr.  Blundell  for  recom'- 
mending  it  with  all  possible  caution, 
even  when  the  operator's  httfid  is 
small.  He  says,  "  exceplionft .  may 
undoubtedly  arise,  but  as  a.  genend 
rule  it  is  impolitic  as  it  19  unsafe,  to 
hazard  the  attempt  antecedent  to  the 
sixth  month  of  uterogestation."  This 
objection  WBS  raised  by  a  writer, 
whose  labours  Mr.  Ingleby  has  often 
tnraed  to  account  without  due  ac- 
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knowledgment.  We  speak  advisedly, 
when  we  state,  that  Dr.  Blundell  is 
entirely  averse  to  this  doctrine,  which 
was,  by  some  means  or  other,  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  reporter  of  his  lectures ; 
and  this  avowal  he  made  in  answer 
to  the  strictures  of  our  colleague. 
Dr.  Ryan,  on  this  practice.  We  know, 
from  personal  experience,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  cautious,  judicious, 
safe,  or  scientific  obstetrician  in  exist- 
ence than  Dr.  Blundell,  and  we  regret 
that  any  such  opinion  should  stand 
on  record  as  his.  But  Mr.  Ingleby  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  justified  in  quot- 
ing his  lectures  as  published. 

Our  author  next  alludes  to  the 
consequences  arising  from  retained 
placenta  in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy, in  consequence  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  advises  the  usual  remedies 
in  such  cases. 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  notice 
of  this  work,  as  so  many  other  pro- 
ductions claim  our  immediate  atten- 
tion, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  extend  our  remarks  any  farther. 
We  regret  this,  as  we  should  have 
liked  to  notice  every  page  of  this  vo- 
lume ;  but  we  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflexion  that  we  have  given 
ample  evidence  to,  our  readers  of  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
It  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  medical  library,  and  will  be  pe- 
rused with  interest  by  every  obstetri- 
cian. It  embraces  many  points  omit- 
ted by  Dr.  Eigby,  and  omits  many 
described  by  the  present  Boudelooque, 
of  Paris. 

In  parting  with  our  author  we  do 
so  with  sentiments  of  respect ;  and 
though  we  have  differed  from  him  on 
some  points,  we  highly  approve  of  his 
work.  It  abounds  with  practical  in- 
formation, and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language. 


The  Mother's  Medical  Guide;  con- 
taining a  Description  of  the  Diseases 
incident  to  Children ;  with  the  mode 
of  Treatment t  as  far  as  can  hernr^ 
sued  mth  Safety,  independahtfy  ef 


a.  professional  Attendemt. '  ^'Bt  the 
late  Robert  BsAj^f'OBD:  HfeVfttedf 
by  H.  O.  Bradford;  M.Il.G.8, 
London.  Hatchard,  183*:  ^y.  7|0. 
Books  of  this  nature  have  done  so- 
much  injury,  that  we  Vifettr'^e^ 
fresh  one  that  comes  but  with  regret. 
That  persons,  who  are  supposed  by 
the  law  to  be  capable  of  di^in^uish- 
ing  between  right  and  wrong,  tnay 
have  it  in  their  power  to  dos6  diem- 
selves  as  much  as  they  pleasci,  may 
be  all  right,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  English  liberty;  but  it'b 
a  monstrous  thing,  that,  unacquainted 
as  they  are  with  the  effects  of  power- 
ful medicines,  they  should  be  allowM 
to  administer  them  to  infants  and 
children,  without  knowing  wHy  oir 
wherefore.  We  have  lately  pomt^ 
out  several  cases  in  which  the  laws 
relating  to  the  medical  profession  a&d 
to  medicine  require  revision ;  but 
surely  there  is  none  so  immediately 
demanding  attention  as  the  abuse  we 
have  just  noticed.  That  an  ignorant 
or  malevolent  being  should  have  it  in 
his  or  her  power  to  drench  an  un- 
fortunate infant  with  calomel,  or  laa* 
danum,  is  most  monstrous ;  and,  in 
all  cases,  where  death  or  serious  con- 
sequences occur,  the  person  so  acting 
sht)uld  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  iJie  law.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  hear  fruit- women  talk- 
ing of  having  given  a  child  two  grains 
of  calomel  because  it  was  feverish; 
of  course  not  knowing  on  what  the 
fever  depended.  It  is  notorious,  that 
the  good  effects  of  the  medicines  pre*- 
scribed  by  a  medical  itian  are  fre* 
quently  prevented,  because  some  busy- 
body, in  the  person  of  a  Lord  or 
Lady  Bountiful,  says.  Oh,  don't  g^ve 
the  child  that,  it  will  hurt  it;  give  it 
some  of  this  or  of  that,  whieh  -cured 
such  a  body's  child ;  and  then  the 
next  day  the  pocir  little  wretch  i^  no 
better,  or  it  is  worse^  and  the  doctor 
gets  blamed,  because  he, could  not 
foresee  that  an  old  wmnan's  advice 
would  be  taken  instead  of  his !  ¥V6-4 
quently  have  we  witnessed  this  in 
dispefisaiy  practice.  Ho'w  dft^  dbois 
tiie  medis»l  p]:eictilioii»riB€^iil0^n4iO4 
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und  slpQgliing  of  the  mouth  and  gums, 
from  the  indiacrimiaate  use  of  calo- 
msl,  beoause  such  a  book  says,  give 
calomel  until  the  stools  are  of  a  natu- 
ral colour  I  and  the  mother  or  nurse 
did  not  know  when  to  stop  her  hand. 

Such  being  too  frequently  the  case, 
we  view  all  works,  professing  to 
make  "  medicine  easy  to  the  meanest 
capacity,"  as  calculated  materially 
to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, by  destroying  its  future  inhabit- 
ant8»  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  and  foolish  people,  who  are 
but  too  willing  to  use  them,  the  most 
potent  instruments  of  destruction  that 
can  be  found. 

As  to  the  work  itself  before  us, 
it  is  far  from  fulfilling  its  promises ; 
the  title  page  undertakes  to  give 
/'  the  mode  of  treatment,  as  fiar  as 
can  be  pursued  with  safety,  inde- 
pendantly  of  a  professional  attend- 
ant," and  yet,  in  the  body  of  the 
work^  we  find  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment (by  the  tmrse  or  mother)  of 
diseases,  which  occasionally  baffle  the 
utmost  skill  and  attention  of  the  me- 
dical man.  It  alludes  to  small  pox, 
and  directs  the  attendance  of  the 
medical  man  only  in  the  confluent 
variety.  It  also  gives  the  treatment 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  hooping 
cough,  the  thrash,  hydrencephalus, 
scrofula,  rickets,  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  cum  multis  aliis. 
Now  these  are  evidently  diseases, 
which  it  would  be  almost  fatal  for 
the  parents  to  tamper  with,  and  yet 
here  are  directions  how  to  treat  all, 
each,  and  every,  of  these  aflPections. 
In  the  article  headed  ruptures,  we 
have  three  kinds  mentioned;  "one 
at  the  navel,  and  another  at  the  groin ; 
male  children  have  also  a  third  spe- 
cies in  the  purse."  To  return  these, 
tha  following  exj^cit  directions  are 
given : — "  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  on 
his  back,  and  the  swelling  is  to  be . 
pressed  gently,  inwards  and  up- 
warden*.  What  is  to  be  eiBfected by 
pressing  upwards  in  umbilical  hernia, 
w^  cannot  pretend  to  tell.  The 
treatment  in  many  of  the  articles  is 
f^Gk  M  cannot  cure  tho  diseases; 


while  in  some  others,  it  can  only 
prove  effectual  in  simple  cases ;  and 
in  all,  from  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  the  in- 
sertion of  it  is  objectionable;  besides, 
from  the  compass  of  the  work  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects 
treated  of;  between  fifty  and  sixty 
disorders,  with  their  treatment,  are 
included  within  seventy  pages!  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  credit  that  two 
persons  have  been  engaged  on  this 
production. 

An  Appendix  is  added,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  we  find  that  a 
blister  applied  on  a  child  is  to  remain 
on  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
unless  ordered  to  the  contrary,  or 
pain  on  making  water,  and  stranguary 
come  on.  Truly  if  these  directions 
were  followed,  we  should  see  nume- 
rous cases  of  sloughing ;  St.  John 
Long's  practice  would  be  nothing  to 
it.  Further  on  we  are  told  how  to 
make  a  mustard  poultice,  but  there 
are  no  directions  how  to  apply  it. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  re- 
view, it  must  be  evident  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  recommend  the 
work  on  any  score. 


Observations  in  Surgery  and  PathO" 
logy ;  illustrated  by  Cases,  and  by 
the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
important  Smrgical  Affections,  By 
William  James  Clement,  Sur- 
geon. Whittaker,  Treacher,  and 
Co. ;  Highley,  London.  Watton, 
Shrewsbury,     pp.  230. 

In  the  monthly  series  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
October  last,  in  reviewing  Fletcher's 
Medico-Chirurgical  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions, we  expressed  our  regret  that  a 
work,  containing  the  experience  of 
a  talented  surgeon,  should  have  been 
published  in  a  form,  and  at  a  price, 
which  necessarily  places  the  work  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  greater  proxx)rtion  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  book  at 
present  under  notice  is  free  from  these 
objections,  being  pubL'shed  at  a  much 
smaller  expense,  and  in  a  more  porta- 
ble and  really  useful  form ;  still,  how-* 
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ever,  the  getting  up  of  the  work  itself 
IS  not  altogether  as  it  should  be.  The 
whole  matter  contained  in  it  might 
hdfte  been  printed  in  half  the  quan- 
tity of  pages,  its  price  thus  conside- 
rably reduced,  and  consequently  it 
would,  as  booksellers  have  lately  as- 
certained, considerably  increase  the 
circulation. 

This  work  contains  cases  selected 
from  the  practice  of  the  author,  with 
clinical  remarks ;  the  first  article,  how- 
ever,  is  an  Essay  on  Strictures  of  the 
Urethra,  in  which  Mr.  Clement  com- 
biits  die  doctrine  promulgated  by 
Sir  £.  Home  and  others,  that  the  ure- 
thra is  muscular. 

'  Whether  he  has  proved  his  point  or 
not,  we  shall  not  say,  contenting  our- 
selves with  observing,  that  many  ce- 
lebrated writers,  besides  our  author, 
have  adopted  the  belief  that  the  ure- 
thra.ifi  not  mliscular. 

This  Essay  is  followed  by  several 
interesting  cases  of  Hernia,  which  are 
deaarly  detailed,  and  of  great  import- 
ance. After  which  we  find  a  case  of 
Spina  bifida,  which  terminated  fa- 
tally; next  a  case  of  Aneurism  by 
Anastomosis,  in  which  extirpation  was 
required;  one  of  Lithotomy,  in  a 
young  girl ;  and  two  of  Extirpation  of 
tumqurs,  the  latter  highly  interest- 
ing, both  as  regards  the  operation,  and 
its  results.  The  nature  of  this  Journal 
prevents  us  from  making  extracts. 
•  We  heartily  recommend  this  work 
to  the  membere  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessum,  as  one  of  great  utility  and 
practical  advaxitage. 


THJB  WBLBECK  DISPENSART. 


^0  tlm  J£dit9rs  rf  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Ggntlgmen, 

It  W.AS  viery'  much  surprised  on 
reading  .  your  fifteenth  Number,  at 
perceiving  a  letter  signed  No^oXoyo^, 
accusing  me  of  having  misnamed  a 
case  from  the  Welbeek  Dispensary, 
letting  aside  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sig- 
ond,  of  which  your  correspondent 


is  ignorazit,  I  think  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  if  the  writer  of  that  letter 
had  properly  attended  to  la»  lecturer 
on  the  practice  of  physic,  he  would 
have  known  better  than  to  entitle 
that  case  one  of  hemicrania.  It  bears 
no  resemblance  to  tiiat  complaint,  as 
I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  prove  by  the 
following  quotations  from  Sauvages 
and  Mason  Grood,  to  the  satisfisction 
of  even  your  captious  correspondent. 

Sauvages,  in  his  Nosologta,  vol.  2, 
p.  55,  gives  the  following  description 
of  hemicrania,  which  is  not,  I  think, 
at  all  applicable  to  the  case  I  have 
narrated : — 

' *  Hemicrania  — Migraine.  Clou. — 
Est  morbus  cujus  precipuum  symp- 
toma  dolor  est  in  alterutro  capitis 
latere,  potissimilm  ad  tempera,  fron- 
tem,  juxta  oculos,  isque  vehemens, 
saepe  periodicus. 

"  DifFert  k  cephalaea  ex  eo  qu6d 
ejus  sedes  non  est  in  enoephalo,  nee 
in  calvariae  parte  quse  immediate  ce- 
rebrum tegit,  sed  in  sinibus  frontali- 
bus,  orbiti  oculorum,  ita  ut  vel  oculi 
globus  vehementer  afficiatur  tractione, 
lachrymatione,  vel  sger  naris  ob- 
structione,  coryzd,  similive  siniium 
frontalium  laesione  laboret  ut  pluri- 
mum,  Rut  in  loco,  quern  cknms  aut 
poUex  tegeret,  terminetur  afiPectus, 
quod  in  cephalsa  non  acddit." 

Will  your  correspondent  point  out 
in  the  case  to  which  he  alludes,  the 
lachrymation,  obstruction  of  the  nares, 
or  the  circumscribed  pain  whidi  a 
nail  or  the  thumb  might  cover  ?  Or 
in  this  description  of  Sauvages  can 
he  find  the  pain  shooting  in  various 
directions,  which  was  present  in 
Johnson's  case  ? 

Besides  that,  the  term  hemicrania 
indicates  a  symptom  rather  than  a 
.  disease ; .  it  is  one  of  the  most  indefi- 
nite phrases  ever  used  by  the  physi- 
cian. Sauvages  describes  no  less 
than  ten  varieties ;  and,  indeed,  every 
pain  in  the  head,  no  matter  what 
causes  it,  may  be  called  hemictunia, 
so  that  it  affect  not  the  whole  head  ; 
consequently,  the  term  employed  by 
itself  can  indicate  nothing. 

In   Good's   Stu^   ol  Medicine, 
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vol.  4,  p.  513,  there  is  the  following 
aeeoont'ofthe  disease : — 
!  *'  Cephalma  Hemicrania.  Megrim» — 
Pain  vehement ;  confined  to  the  fore- 
'hssd,  <cac  one  side  of  the  head ;  often 
peHddical. 

^^It8  seat  seems  to  be  chiefly  in 
the  integuments  of  the  head  ;  and  its 
pnoGipal  symptoms  are  tenderness  on 
pressuz»,  an  obscure  redness  of  the 
skia,  and  a  suflPuaion  of  the  eyes;  and 
-with  these  there  is  frequently  a  nan- 
seating  uneasiness  at  the  stomach, 
but  whe^er  as  a  cause  or  conse- 
quence of  bemiccania.  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  ******* 

"  Hemiorania  frequently  assumes  a 
peiiodioal  oharaoter,  in  which  case 
the  pain  mostly  fixes  itself  on  the 
same  side,  or  the  same  part  of  the 
head.  *  *  *  *  Jq  many  in- 
stances its  intermissions  are  perfectly 
regular,  and  the  paroxysm  returns 
daily  at  the  hour  of  noon ;  yet  it  is 
more  frequently  found  in  the  after- 
noon than  in  the  morning.  So  far  as 
I  have  observed,  indeed,  it  usually 
takes  place  in  the  evening  during,  or 
soon  after,  the  digestion  of  dinner, 
and  in  persons  of  the  middle  age  of 
life  who  live  temperately." 

Let  any  one  compare  the  descrip- 
tion of  hemicrania  by  Sauvages  and 
Good,  with  the  case  from  the  Wel- 
beck,  and  he  will  at  once  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  that  disease. 

Mason  Good,  vol.  4,  p.  291,  when 
speaking  of  tic  douloureux,  says,  that 
"  the  character  of  the  pain  is  very 
peculiar,  and  its  course  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  nerves."  In 
the  next  page  we  find  a  statement 
that  will  serve,  in  some  measure,  as 
an  i^logy  for  your  correspondent. 
The  disease  (tic  douloureux,)  has 
been  occasionally  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matism, kemicraniat  and  tooth-ache ; 
yet  the  brevity  of  the  paroxysm,  the 
lancinating  pungency  of  the  pang, 
the  absence  of  all  intumescence  or 
infiammatiofflL,  the  comparative  shal- 
lowness instjead  of  depth  of  its  seat, 
and  its  invariable  divarication  in  the 
course  of  the  facial  nerves,  or  their 
'oAets*  will  always  be.  sufficient  to 


distinguish  it  from  every  other  kind 
of  pain." 

The  description  in  Salvage's  work 
of  facial  neuralgia  is  rather  vague ; 
indeed  it  does  not  appear  to, have 
been  understood  by  the  authors  of 
his  time.  He  gives  a  formidable  case, 
copied  from  Andres'  work.  Observa- 
tions sur  les  Maladies  de  TUrethre, 
1756,  (2nd,  drd,  p.  343,)  cured  by 
cautery.  Sauvages  himself  makes 
mention  of  the  disease  under  the 
head,  Nystagmus  catarrhalisg  tie  dou- 
loureux  de  V^L 

'  Constitit  in  doloribus  spasmodi* 
cis  fugacibus,  quorum  paroxysm!  tres 
vel  quatuor  boras  durabant,  periodic!, 
recurrentes,  ut  in  febribus  intermit- 
tentibus,  et  ter  circiter  in  die  repe« 
tentes;  dolores  erant  lancinantes  in 
globo  oculi,  infra  et  supra  orbitam." 
— ^What  can  be  a  clearer  case  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your's  obediently. 

The  Rbpobteb  at  the  Welbbck. 


New  Method  op  Vesicatiok.— M. 
Pigeaux  proposes  to  dip  a  piece  of 
linen,  the  size  of  the  blister  required, 
in  alkohol,  and  then  having  dried  it 
slightly,  so  that  it  may  be  wet  with- 
out dropping,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  alighted  match  passed  over  the 
surface,  the  spirit  fires,  but  the  linen 
IB  not  ignited,  if  there  is  not  a 'cur- 
rent of  air  playing  on  it.  To  avoid 
burning  the  linen,  the  flame  should 
arise  perpendicularly;  and  therefore 
the  pajts  around  should  be  covered 
with  a  wet  rag.  It  is  extinguished  in 
a  quarter  of  a  minute.  One  application 
destroys  the  epidermis,  and  detaches 
it,  and  two  or  more  will  form  an  eschas 
on  the  dermis.  M.  Pigeaux  tried 
this  first  on  himself.  BulL  Gen,  de 
Therapeutique. 
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THE  ANATOMY  BILL. 

In  common  with  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, we. presume  that  the  medical 
community  has,  of  late,  taken  very 
little  interest  in  any  proceeding  of 
Parliament,  save  in  that  all  important 
one  which  has  given  rise  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  national  excitement.  It 
wiU,  most  likely,  then  be  to  many  of 
our  readers  a  novelty  to  hear  that  the 
Anatqmy  Bill  has  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  is  now  in  the  IJpper  House, 
destined  to  undergo,  after  a  short 
interval  perhaps,  the  ordeal  of  a  scru- 
tiny by  their  Lordships.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  when  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  profession  at  large; 
and  this  is  the  season  when  the  medi- 
cal press,  by  temperate  and  impartial 
discussion  upon  it,  may,  to  a  very 
important  extent,  promote  the  best 
interests  of  science. 

The  Bill,  with  all  the  changes 
which  it  has  undergone,  up  to  the 
moment  of  its  being  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  now  lies  before 
us.  We  have  considered  it  atten- 
tively, and  it  would  be  disingenuous 
in  us  were  we  to  hesitate  in  express- 
ing what  we  so  strongly  feel,  namely, 
the  conviction  that  the  Bill,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  in  its  present  shape,  will 
)uite  inoperative  as  to  any  good 
se,  and  will  be  only  a  source  of 


pitpela^  annoy^Rioe  ,^  tb0«9y»«» 
whom  the  reaponsibile  du^es  ofxi^ 
foMing  a  good  medical  edMcatM>p4^ 
volve«  So  fav  fr/om  aiTaigBing'.lha 
motives  of  the  authors  of.  tb}4.4Q/eft- 
sure,  we  would  ^rather  reconu^end 
them  to  the;  applause  pf  1^  prp^A- 
Bion«  But,  surely,  it  y^  zu^  inoeoAist- 
ent  in  us  to  praise  the  intentipn^,  at 
the  same  time  .that  we  op^dei^  the 
practice  of  those  wb(>,  with  .evexf 
desire  to  serve  us,  have  mistakenly 
used  their  efforts  only  to  our  pr^u* 
dice.  Such  are  the  e(HicluaiaA$  t^ 
which  we  have  come,  after  a  dellbe^' 
rate  perusal  of  this  Bill ;  such  are 
the  conclusions  whjcb,  by  a  ^pecifip 
reference  to  its  provisions,  we  think 
we  shall  be  able  fully  to  justify. 

The  apparent  object  of  the  Anator 
mical  BiH  is,  as  it  really  should  be,, 
to  famish  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Anatomy.  Let  us  see  how  this  object 
is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
measure  before  us.  The  first  clause 
relating  to  this  subject,  authorLsee 
any  person  having  the  custody  of  a 
body,  except  he  has  it  for  interment^ 
to  permit  it  to  imdergo  anatomical 
examination.  Now  this  seems  very 
liberal  to  the  anatomists,  but  un* 
fortunately  the  permission  is  clggged 
with  two  very  formidable  coeditieo^TT^ 
the  first  is,  that  the  deceased  has  never« 
by  writing  during  his  life,  or  by  word 
of  mouth  in  the  prsMioe  of  liw^ 
witnesses  during  the  ilhieto  whereof 
he  died — expressed  his  desire  that  his 
body  after  his  death  ^should  not 
undergo  sadi  fxamination.  This  is 
tolerably  fair,  and  might  in  pinctioe, 

Mioads,  luiefelly  ice  mmo^j  <lmti*  10 
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altogether  rapeiBeded  by  the  seeoad 
coitiditioit  ^hichf<dlowfe(>  and  by  which 
it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  husband,  the 
wife,  or  some  near  relatiTe  oi  the 
deceased,  object,  no  anatomical  er« 
amination  can  take  place  at  all  I  But 
the  Bill  does  not  stop  here,  for,  even 
though  a  party  should  expressly  be- 
queathe his  body  to  the  service  of 
anatomical  science,  this  Bill  gives  to 
the  near  relatives,  or  any  of  them, 
the  power  of  annulling  the  legacy, 
and  of  interring  the  body  without 
the  anatomical  examination  which  the 
deceased,  in  his  last  illness,  had  ex- 
pressly commanded !  In  what  respect 
then,  we  ask,  vnll  the  Bill  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  thus  ftur  ? 
What  are  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted at  the  present  moment  in 
the  procuring  of  bodies  ?  Why,  the 
reluctance  of  relations  and  Mends  to 
give  them  up.  Every  practitioner 
must  have  experienced  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  How  often  does  it 
happen  that  patients  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  examination  of  their 
bodies  after  death,  or  for  the  consign- 
ment to  their  favourite  surgeon  of  a 
limb,  or  other  part,  affected  by  a 
new  or  rare  disease,  and  yet  how 
seldom  is  it  that  the  relations  or 
friends  are  content  to  carry  such 
arrangements  into  effect !  In  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  grades  of 
society,  we  find  the  influence  of  re- 
latives and  friends  an  uniform  and 
almost  always  a  successfrd  obstacle 
to  all  medical  interference  with  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  person;  and 
the  authors  of  the  Bill  before  us,  in 
SBooKiiizing  and  ftni^|fiT"M"£f  thfitt  ta« 


fluence,  seem  to  us  to  have  left  the 
facilities  for  the  study  of  Anatomy  in 
an  infinitely  worsa  co9dition.tlv^)^G]SS 
fouQd  them. 

Much  as  we  were  prepared  for  dis«« 
appointment  and  vexation,  after  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  the  above 
specimen  of  the  Anatomy  Bill,  we  really 
must  admit  that  our  astonishment 
was  more  than  ever  excited  when  we 
cast-  our  eyes  upon  the  succeeding 
clause.  By  this  memorable  clause  it 
is  enacted,  that  the  body  of  a  deceased 
person,  which  is  destined  for  attatomi^- 
cal  examination,  shall  not  be  removed 
for  such  a  purpose  until  the  following 
conditions  are  complied  with: — 1st, 
forty-eight  hours  must  have  elapsed 
firom  the  moment  of  decease ;  2ndly, 
twenty-four  hours  notice  from  the 
same  date  must  be  given  to  the  In- 
spector, of  the  intended  removal  of  the 
body  ;  and  lastly,  a  certificate,  must 
be  signed  by  the  medical  man  who  at- 
tended the  deceased  in  his  last  illness; 
stating  in  what  manner  such  person 
came  by  his  death.  The  framers  of 
the  Bill  having,  it  seems,  imflgifred  it 
to  be  just  possible  that  a  last  illness, 
or  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man, 
might  not  on  all  occasions  precede 
the  extinction  of  life  in  a  human 
being,  bethought  them,  in  their  wis- 
dom, that  some  expedient  should 
be  provided  in  case  of  such  a  casualty 
as  this.  And  what  was  the  sagacious 
contrivance  found  out  for  i\\^  oeca«- 
sion?  — It  was  no  less  than  this, 
that  "some  physician  or  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  should  be  called  in  to 
wtw  the  body,  and  state  the  manner 
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knowledge  and  belief,  but  who  shall 
not  be  <^ncerned  in  the  examination 
of  the  body  after  removal ! ! " 

Now,  if  it  were  permitted  to  young 
legislators  occasionally  to  amuse  each 
other  by  gravely  burlesquing  the 
functions  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
we  could  then  see  our  way  towards 
attempting  to  explain  the  source  of 
such  fantastic  proposals  as  those  of 
which  the  clause  just  recited  is  a 
favourable  specimen.  But  as  matters 
go  on,  at  present,  we  are  altogether 
at  a  loss  for  a  clue  to  the  great  mys- 
tery of  le^slative  folly.  What,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  is 
tiie  reason,  that  the  medical  man  who 
views  the  body,  and  guesses  at  the 
cause  of  death,  should  not  be  allowed 
afterwards  to  be  concerned  in  the 
examination  ?  Does  Mr.  Warburton 
mean,  in  point  of  fact,  to  puzzle  the 
doctor  by  a  **  view  "  of  the  body,  and 
then  deprive  him  for  ever  of  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  rid  of  his  doubts? 

And  then  how  ridiculous  the  notion, 
that  a  bare  **  view  "  of  the  body  will 
be  sufficient  to  justify  a  medical  man 
in  declaring  the  cause  or  manner  of 
death.  Are  these  gentlemen  in  their 
senses  ?  Do  they  believe  in  witch- 
craft; or  second  sight,  that  they  sup- 
pose a  physician  can  tell  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  by  looking  at  the  ab- 
domen of  a  dead  man  ;  or  detect  the 
bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
by  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  cold  integu- 
ments of  the  thorax  ?  What  vulgar 
prejudice,  what  wild  superstition  of 
th^  dark  ages  is  it  that  the  authors 

"^ii^'Bill  are  haunted  by,  when,  in 
'st  place,  they  endow  a  medical 


man  with  a  pretehiatur^  power  of 
finding  out  diseases ;  -  and  wh'eni'  in 
the  next  place,  they  treat  ^'c6tn- 
pulsory  exercise  of  this  very  powef 
as  a  sort  of  contamination  to  which 
they  themselves  have  assigned  a  spe- 
cific penalty  ?  A  penalty,  we  repeat, 
it  is,  that  a  scientific  man  who  views 
a  dead  body  should  be  prohibited 
from  witnessing  the  examination  of  it 
afterwards.  This  strange  clause  in- 
volves some  suspicion  of  the  medical 
character,  and  requires  explanation. 

What  do  our  readers  now  think  of 
l;he  new  "  facilities  "  for  anatomical 
amination  ?  We  have  not  done,  how- 
ever, yet.  We  have  stated  that  the 
Bill,  along  with  being  inoperative  for 
any  good  purpose,  was  also  calculated 
to  annoy,  if  not  injure,  the  profession. 
Knowing  of  old  the  value  of  a  de- 
monstration, we  cannot  hesitate  to 
give  one  from  the  Bill  in  support  of 
our  assertion. 

"It  is  not  lawful "  (we  quote  fix)m 
a  subsequent  clause)  "  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  party  to  carry  on  or  teach 
anatomy  at  any  place^  or  at  any  place 
to  receive  or  possess  a  body,  &c. 
unless  a  week's  notice  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State."  Now,  we  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say,  that  the  effect 
of  this  clause  (should  the  Bill  pass) 
will  be  to  impose  upon  every  medicfd 
man  in  the  empire,  who  has  an  ap- 
prentice, the  necessity*  of  giving  notice 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Let  it  be 
observed,  that  this  notice  must  be 
given  by  any  party  'who  carries  on  or 
teaches  anatomy.  Thus,  then,  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  the  master 
who  merely  goes  over  the  bones  with 
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14s  pup3,  does  an  tmlawful  thing. 
And.i^hi^t  is  an^  unlawful,  thing,  ac- 
CQ;i^4ing<V>'tibi^'defipitiQu  of  this  very 
Bi^  ?  ^^dj  a  misdemeauour  which, 
beipg.  pf oved,  subjepts  the  offender 
to  a  fii^e  not  over  50  pounds^  or  to  an 
imprispnment  not  longer  than  three 
naonths  I  We  shall  say  no  more  for 
the  present:  but  we  trust  that  the 
framers  of  this  Bill  will  be  made  to 
understand,  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  sooner  they  withdraw 
it  utterly  from  the  sight  of  the  public, 
^he  sooner  do  they  stand  a  chance  of 
recovering  a  character  for  common 
sense  and  common  intelligence. 


ST   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL 
DINNER. 

Ir  was  not  our  intention  to  have  al- 
luded  to  the  coarse  and  unwarrant- 
able misrepresentation  which  was 
pubUshed  in  the  Lancet  of  last  week, 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital* We  have,  however,  received  so 
many  proofs  of  the  indignation  which 
that  extraordinary  perversion  of  the 
truth  has  excited,  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  notice  the  subject.  Of  the 
letters  sent  to  us  we  give  a  specimen, 
and  we  have  selected  it  principally 
for  its  comparative  moderation. 

We  enter  into  no  explanations,  no 
counter-statements,  no  denials.  There 
is  enough  in  one  or  two  prelimixiary 
circunxstancea  connected  with  the 
article  in  the  Lancet,  to  provoke 
bitter  reflection,  and  to  challenge 
oomplaintp    Iiet  us  ask«  for  example^ 
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how  it  is  that  festivities  amongst  po** 
litical  unions,  amongst  the  refonners 
of  the  State,  amongst  the  voitaries  of 
election  by  ballot,  should  be  deemed 
so  wise,  so  laudable,  so  essential  .to 
a  spirit  of  harmony  amongst  numbers* 
by  that  self-same  authority  which  re- 
probates the  social  communion,  ait 
stated  intervals,  of  such  a  body .  oC 
men  as  that  composed  of  the  jequf^ 
and  existing  attendants  on* a  laz^ 
Hospital  ?  Nay,  it  is  within  our  recolr 
lection,  that  when  a  meniber  of  our 
profession  earned  the  applaiis&of  ,hi» 
brethren,  by  the  establishment  of.  fi 
legal  principle  useful  to  the  msdicsil 
community,  the  very  authority  to 
which  we  allude  suggested  99A 
urged  a  dinner,  as  a  compliment  quite 
appropriate  to  the  nature  of  lihe  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Mr.  Handy. 

Shall  we  tell  the  reason  why  this 
strange  distinction  should  be  attempt- 
ed injhe  Lancet  ?  Shall  we  say  thaft 
the  concord  and  mutual  good  under- 
standing of  hospital  surgeons  qqun- 
teract  altogether  the  policy  of  the 
Lancet  ?  Shall  we  declare  it  •  to  be 
our  conviction  that  the  whole  of  th^ 
article  in  question  can  hie  trc^e4? 
although  by  very  delicate  filaments 
indeed,  to  an  ingenious  plan  for  mnin- 
taining  perpetual  discord^  distrust^ 
and  jealousy  amongst  those  ^le^ 
whom  a  sense  of  justice  and.  duty 
ought  to  combine  in  a  qqpp^np^ 
cause  ? 

But  who  were  the  individuaU  se- 
lected  for  the  cruel  experiment  on 
this  occasion.^  They  were  the  an- 
cient objects  of  hostility  to  b|m  yiho 
is   still   their   relentless  ady^ifsary. 
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Yearn  apmi  yean  have   rolled   h^ 

since  Mr.  Earls  and  the  e^tor  of 
the  Lancet  ^ere  committed  in  angiy 
dkcusfioDj  Yean  have  passed  away, 
too,  sinc6  the  same  editor  was  ena- 
bled to  avail  himself  of  the  unwar- 
ranted eomdusions  of  a  feeble-minded 
jury,  and  to  charge  Mr.  Stanley  with 
the.  crime  of  ignorance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties.  With  most  men  we 
i^ould  say,  t^at  the  progress  of  so 
many  years  would  have  swept  all  re- 
sentment from  the  mind,  or  would,  at 
least,  have  mellowed  those  feelings 
of  hostility,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  eradicate,  into  something  like  in- 
dulgence and  forfoearance.  But  there 
are  beings,  it  seems,  in  the  human 
shape,  who  embalm  their  hatreds — 
who  would  purchase,  if  they  could, 
all  the  spices  of  Arabia  to  give  longe- 
vity to  their  personal  dislikes. 

Of  the  worst  character  of  antiquity 
it  b  said  by  a  Roman  historian,  that 
he  treasured  up  his  animosities  as  he 
would  a  precious  fiind ;  and  that 
when,  subsequently  drawn  forth,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished,  they  were 
found  to  be  only  increased  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  How  many  a  Nero 
(for  such  was  the  historian's  subject) 
goes  down  to  an  obscure  grave  for 
want  of  that  ample  opportunity  which 
is  necessary  to  give  scope  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  his  execrable  in- 
stineisl 
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T99  aoieotific  world  has  to  dqplore 

tiie  death  iof  on^  of  the  most  learned, 

"^lous,  and  al^le  Frofessoxs  of  thit 


country,  by  the  demise  of  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Edinburgh.  The  learning,  ability, 
nd  xcMsarcli  evinced.  \/f  him  90  £di- 
ttit  of  the  BAoliiiigli  MeiGcal  and 
Surgical  Journal,  for  tihe  ks^.  thir^ 
years,  were  esteemed  aaid  achnow* 
ledged  throughout  the  civSized  worid. 
There  are  many  candidates  for  the 
vacant  p9X>fessorship ;  but  Profiessor 
Christison,  we  imagine,  ought  to  [be 
preferred. 


linitfithl  Viipom. 
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EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA. DEATH. 

A  MAK,  aged  48  years,  was  admitted 
into  the  cholera  ward  attached  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  Thurs- 
day, 17th  instant,  at  eleven,  a.m. 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Burrows.  It 
was  stated,  that  for  several  days  he 
had  altogether  abstained  ^m  food, 
and  jiad  been  in  a  state  of  continual 
intoxication,  produced  by  large  quan- 
tities of  gin  and  beer ;  he  had  had  a 
dtarrhoea  for  many  days.  On  this 
day  neither  the  looseness  of  his  bow- 
els nor  the  vomitings  formed  promi-> 
nent  characters  of  his  disease.  The 
matter  ejected  from  his  stomaeh  was 
of  a  bilious  character ;  hia  eyes  were 
sunk,  his  countenance  livid ;  the  tipa 
of  his  ears,  fingers,  and  all  other 
parts  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
pireulation,  were  cold  and  of  a  purple 
colour.  The  pulse  could  not  be  felt  at 
all  in  the  wrists  or  carotids,  but  in 
the  femoral  artery  there  was  a  slight 
pulsation ;  the  heart  aoted  with  diffi- 
culty;  his  tongue  was  moUi  but  puri* 
plish ;  he  was  at  intervals  seized  with 
cramps  of  his  whole  body,  and  turned 
incessantly  in  bed.  IVeatmenif  he 
was  bled  to  ten  ounces,  the  blood  was 
exceedingly  dark,  but  upon  standing 
was  neither  cupped  or  huffy ;  die  fol<* 

]0Wt^  draugbt  waa  administsved^ 
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Hb^'t  -vma*  oo^ered  with  numeroiui 
bl^akets  aad  the  hot  air  bath  ap- 
plied,; sinapisms  were  put  upon  his 
epigastrium  and  chest;  and  a  drink 
composed  of  a  pifit  of  liquor  caiois. 
with  filter  grwks  of  carbonate  of 
ammoniae,  was  administered  at  in* 
t^rvfltl^ ;  of  this  he  took  two  doses,  and 
to^ired'at^  "five  p*  fai.  witiioat  any 
sjrmptoQw  of  re-action. 

Autopsy,  —  The  most  remarkable 
morbid  appearances  were  the  fluidity 
and  dark  colour  of  the  blood,  with  a 
copious  efiusion  of  seriform  fluid  be- 
tween the  afaohnoid  membrane  and 
pia  mater. 

The  students  were  not  allowed  to 
be  praent  at  the  dissection,  and  for 
what  reason  I  cannot  imagine,  unless 
from  the  danger  of  contagion  or 
human  combustion,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  body,  de- 
stroyed by  the  heterogeneous  mfluence 
of  long  continued  potations  of  gin« 
beer,  and  the  imbibition  of  genuine 
Asiatic  or  malignant  cholera. 


GREVILLE    STREET    HOSPITAL. 

MBLANOSIS    OF    THE    THIGH . OPBBA- 

TIOW.— CURE. 

RicHABD  CoTTKE,  setat.  50,  was  ad- 
mitted into  tiiis  Hospital,  May  1st, 
with  a  large  tumour  on  the  thigh, 
aitQated  immediately  over  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tensor  Taginae  femoris  mus- 
cle, extending  from  that  point,  exter- 
nally as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  elu- 
taus  maximos,  and  internally  to  tha 
inner  border  of  the  sartoruis.  Tha 
tumor  had  no  perceptible  pulsation, 
although  the  man  described  it  as  fre- 
quently beatiag  like  a  clock.  He  said 
he  had  received  an  injnry  on  the  baek 
from  a  fjedl.  An  abscess  afterwards 
formed  in  the  groin,  which  bnrst,  and 
dischaiged  itself  through  a  small  open* 
iag  Eor  a  eoniidemble  time,  alter 
which  the  tumor,  which  had  been  of 
long  standing,  as  a  small  knob,  rapidly 
iiuMreaaedt    There  was  pain  aaddiffi<* 


colty  in  walking ;  aodpiessoreonthe 
trochanter  gaye  greatpain  in  the  joint. 
The  tumor  was  extirpated  by  Mr.  QTe^ 
▼ille  Jones. 

On  examining  the  tumor  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  were  observed  :— 
Externally,  the  skin  was  dark-colour- 
ed in  the  numerous  varicose  veins ; 
internally,  the  structure  consisted  of 
a  series  of  adipose  lobules,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  melanosis. 
Much  more  skin  was  removed  than  is 
usual,  under  an  impression  that  the 
integuments  were  diseased.  Nor  was 
there  any  union  by  the  first  intention 
attempted,  the  operator  considering, 
that  to  keep  open  an  extensive  suppu- 
rating surface  would  be  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  disease  in  the 
joint. 

The  man  has  recovered  a  high  de** 
gree  of  strength  since  the  operation, 
and  the  affection  of  the  joint  is  evi- 
dently amended. 

May  15th. 


DIKNBB     AT     ST.     BABTHOLOMBW  8 
HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editort  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal* 
Oehtlemen, 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  strict  impor- 
tiality  and  honourable  independence 
with  which  your  excellent  and  leading 
periodical  is  conducted,  that  you  will 
allow  me  a  small  portion  of  your  truly 
valuable  pages  in  defence,  and  re- 
ply to  the  vulgar  and  malevolent 
attack  made  on  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Eaile,  in  the  last  number  of  the  dying 
LaneH.  The  aeooont  of  the  speeches 
given  in  the  leading  article  of  that 
unprincipled  vehicle  of  slander,  is  dis- 
torted and  entirely  unworthy  of  credit. 
The  Billinsgate  abuse  of  a  Lawrence, 
an  Earle,  and  a  Stanley,  and  without 
any  cause,  save  to  satiate  the  morbid 
taste  of  the  writer,  requires  no  00m- 
raent.  It  shews  the  consistency  of  a 
Joamal  which  had  so  leoently  attacked 
youis  for  defusing  the  whole  medical 
character  of  the  country.  But  scan- 
dal has  long  fed  the  defBuners  of  the 
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medical  profession,  and  will  be  agree- 
able to  all  those  whom  fortune  has 
frowned  on,  and  who  envy  every  one 
to  whom  she  has  been  kind.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unjust  attack  than 
that  to  which  I  allude  ;  nor  was  there 
less  cause  for  censure  of  a  convivial 
meeting.     I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  constant  reader, 
A  Pupil  of  St  Bartholomew's 

Hospital. 
May  18th,  1832. 


'  SXTRAOBDINABT     CASE     OF    SPINAL 
DKFOHMITT  SUCCESSFULLY  TBEATEn. 


To  the  curious,  who  are  desirous  to 
see  the  success  of  medical  treatment 
exemplified  in  a  case  of  unparalleled 
deformity  affecting  the  back  and 
limbs, — ^the  medical  faculty,  and  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  a  science^  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  are  informed^ 
that  Sally  Hawkes,  a  pauper,  the 
most  mis-shapen  and  helpless  person 
ever  seen,  has,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  been  restored  to  good  health, 
to  her  natural  figure,  and  the  free 
use  of  her  limbs.  In  order  to  remove 
doubts,  and  gratify  the  inquisitive  on 
a  subject  so  interesting  to  humanity, 
a  medical  ^ntleman,  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  will 
attend  at  her  lodgings,  No.  6,  Meard's 
Street,  Dean  Street,  June  the  9th, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  every  following 
Saturday,  from  four  to  five,  p.  m.,  to 
explain  the  means  employed  for  her 
recovery,  and  to  shew  that  they  are 
founded  in  a  correct  view  of  spinal 
pathology.  As  it  may  be  more  agree- 
ableto  ti^  ladies  to  visit  Sally  Hawkes 
on  other  days,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  will  give  his  attendance  to  them 
June  the  4th»  and  for  a  few  times,  at 
the  same  plaoe  and  hour,  every  Mon- 
day afternoon. 

[The  object  of  the  humane  writer 
of  the  above  statement  is  to  benefit  a 
young  female,  who  presented,  per- 
haps, the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  deformity  ever  recorded,  which 
was  seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 


many  other  eminent  surgeons.  We 
can  add  our  testimony  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  can- 
not but  acknowledge  our  surprise  at 
the  great  improvement,  indeed  we 
may  say  perfect  cure,  effected  by  ju- 
dicious management.  Faithful  draw- 
ings of  the  case  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  many  practitioners ;  and 
we  hope,  ere  long,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  profession,  with  the  history  of 
the  symptoms  and.  treatment. — ^Ens.] 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  is  preparing  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  on  Employ- 
ments as  affecting  Health  and  Longevity,  ex- 
tending the  subject  of  his  enquiry  to  the  ge- 
neralArts,Trade8,and  Professions  of  England . 
His  first  Treatise  had  a  particular  reference 
to  the  employments  of  a  clothing  district  only. 

Observation!  on  the  General  Principles  and 
on  the  Particular  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
various  Species  of  Inflammation.  By  J.  H. 
Jamgs,  Surgeon  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  and  Consultine  Surgeon  to  the 
Exeter  Dispensary. — Renshaw  and  Rush. 

This  work  is  executed  in  an  able  manner. 
It  is  most  decidedly  the  best  elementary  work 
on  the  'important  subject  of  inflammalioa,  in 
the  English  ianguage. 

We  have  received  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Seeds, 
conrplaining  that  his  formule  were  not  given 
accurately  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  Lecture  in  our 
last.  We  inserted  the  prescriptions  as  given 
by  the  learned  Lecturer,  and  we  of  course 
could  not  think  of  changing  his  language. 
Dr.  Seeds  say  liis  formulae  is  the  following:—^ 
R.  Sp.  sther:  sulpb.  comp.  5J«;  fp.  am. 
aromat  Jj. ;  sp-.vini.  caniph.  3j. 

A  highly  respectable  Medical  Practitioner 
of  25  years  experience  in  his  profession,  and 
now  in  respectable  practice,  is,  from  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  could  have  no  contixml, 
with  a  numerous  family,  suddenly  involved 
in  diflScuIties  he  cannot  surmount,  and  with 
out  timely  aid,  must  in  a  fevv  days  be  in- 
evitably ruined,  his  practice  be  lost  to  himj 
and  his  unhappy  family  doomed  to  penury 
and  want.  Under  soch  distressing  circura- 
stances,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  truly  hu- 
mane and  respectable  friends,  he  thus  pre- 
sumes to  intreat  the  commisseration  of  the 
charitable  .and  more  wealthy  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  to  raise,  by  subscription,  a  small 
sam  to  save  him  from  the  certain  d^truction 
that  hourly  awaits  him;  trusting  that  a  humane 
Public  will  not  suffer  an  industrious  but  un- 
fortunate Father,  and  bis  numerous  Family ,td 
sink  into  oblivion,  through  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. 

(We  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  Uiis  state 
ment.) 
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'    On  Fractures  of  the  Neck  qf  the  Thigh" 
Jbone ;  their  Causett  and  Treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  have  of 
late  fixed  the  attention  of  surgeons,  and  are 
now  as  well  understood  as  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  bones  of  the  inferior  extremity.  Seve- 
ral cases  admitted  into  the  Hotel- Dieu  during 
the  last  winter,  have  enabled  me  to  deyelope 
new  and  important  practical  considerations. 

If  we  examine  the  ages  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals who  were  lately  admitted  into  this 
hospital  with  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  we  shall  observe,  that  in  general 
they  passed  fifty  years,  and  that  there  are  no 
infants,  and  very  few  adults.  But  in  both 
sezei  fractures  are  more  common  after  sixty 
years  of  age.  You  will  know  the  difference 
between  the  predisposing  and  efficient  causes. 
I  have  never  observed  such  fractures  of  the 
neck  in  infants,  and  very  rarely  in  young 
persons.  Sabatier  has  detailed  a  case,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  ancient  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine, of  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  These 
fractures  .are  more  common  about  the  age  of 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  most  frequently  observed 
between  seventy  and  eighty. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  does  not  exist 
some  cause  Ibr  this  difference  of  frequency  in 
the  different  epochs  of  life.  This  cause  is 
certain,  positive,  and  known,  and  resides  in 
the  anatomical  disposition  of  pwdi,  which  is 
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sexes,  or  in  certain  circumstances,  temporary 
or  permanent 

The  neck  of  the  femur  has  not  the  same 
direction  at  all  ages.  This  disposition  should 
be  known.  In  the  early  age  the  axis  of  the 
neck  approaches  to  that  of  the  shaft  of  the  fe- 
mur ;  the  angle  which  It  forms  with  this  part 
is  as  obtuse  as  possible.  The  great  trochan- 
ter makes  but  a  very  slight  prominence,  and 
we  remark  that  falls  upon  this  part  are  the 
ordinary  cause  of  fracture  of  the  nefck,  and 
that  this  ii^ury  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  proportion  to  the  prominence  of  the  great 
trochanter.  We  know  that  this  trochanter 
very  slightly  projects  with  infants,  and  there- 
fore that  falls  upon  this  part  are  less  fre- 
quently followed  by  firaoture. 

Another  anatomical  disposition  .  renders 
such  fracture  still  more  difficult  The  shorter 
the  bone, 'the  less  the  right  angle  with  the 
body,  and  consequently,  the  more  it  ap- 
proaches the  axis  of  the  femur,  the  causes  of 
fracture  are  less  likely  to  affect  the  neck,  rjmI 
the  efforts  which  tend  to  rupture  its  fibres, 
whether  acting  from  below  upwards,  or  from 
above  downwards,  as  in  falls  on  the  feet, 
knees,  or  great  trochanter,  have  scarcely  any 
action  upon  it  .  These  efforts  are  all  direeted 
towards  the  head,  and  not  towards  the  neck« 
because  it  is  not  developed. 

There  is  a  great  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
fractures  in  early  age,  and  that  is,  the  great 
flexibility  of  the  osseous  dssoe  by  the  abund- 
ance of  organic  matter  in  bone.  Tbisjcan  be 
demonstrated  very  easily ;  for  if  we  .suspend 
a  weight  to  such  bones  they  bend,  while  the 
same  would  fracture  the  bones  of  old  persons. 
Finally,  if  we  join  to  all  these  causes  the 
sroaUness  of  the  pdvia  in  infiuts,  asd  the 
abundance  of  cellular  greasy  tijwue>.Wf  have 
all  the  anatomical  dispositions  which,  render 
almost  impossible  fractures  of  the  lieck  of  the 
femur  with  infants  and  youn^  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

'  In  the  adult. age  fractqre  of  the.ne^k  is 
rare,  but  more  frequent  than  in  inf^Qt8 }  the 
saline  is  accumulated  in  the  bone, 'bu{' does 
not  predomin&te  as  in  old  age.    Tlie  neck 
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presents  a  difTerent  disposition,  it  is  much 
longer,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  body  is  better  marked  than  in  the  infant ; 
there  results  a  great  prominence  of  the  tro- 
chanter, and  therefore  more  probability  that 
falls  will  produce  fracture.  But  this  length 
of  the  neck,  and  this  prominence  of  the  tro- 
chanter, differ  much  at  this  age  in  different 
individuals,  and  according  to  the  sexes.  It 
is  more  prominent  with  women,  and  hence 
the  greater  frequency  of  fracture  with  them. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  muscles  which 
surround  the  hip  joint,  better  withstand  falls 
in  the  male,  and  render  fractures  rarer ;  but 
these  are  more  frequent  with  women  at  the 
adult  Age,  from  the  size  of  the  pelvis,  the 
length  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the  size 
of  the  trochanter.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
hip  of  the  female,  which  is  greater  than  in 
the  male,  serves,  in  some  measure,  the  office 
of  the  stronger  muscles  with  him  in  opposing 
the  effects  of  falls.  But  when  either  is  ema- 
ciated, the  woman  is  more  subject  to  the 
fracture  under  consideration  than  the  male. 

In  old  persons  the  pelvis  has  acquired  its 
full  size,  the  great  trochanter  is  most  promi- 
nent, the  neck  of  the  femur  is  longest,  and 
inclined  to  a  right  angle ;  the  bone  has  lost 
Its  organic  matter,  is  smaller  than  in  the 
adult,  is  filled  with  saline  matter,  and  is  more 
friable.  The  absence  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
the  flaccidity  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
which  surround  the  hip,  explain  the  fre- 
quency of  fracture  of  the  neck  at  this  period 
of  life. 

I  also  consider  that  women  advanced  in 
Hfe  are  more  liable  Co  this  injury  than  men. 
If  we  examine  them  attentively,  we  shall 
find  that  the  neck  is  longest,  the  trochanter  is 
most  prominent,  and  the  friability  of  the 
osseous  tissue  is  greatest  With  these,  too, 
the  emaciation  is  considerable,  and  there- 
fore there  results  a  number  of  anatomical 
circumstances  which  favour  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  more  considerably  in  the 
female  than  in  man. 

This  fact  is  easily  verified:  in  visiting  hos- 
pitals for  aged  persons,  we  find  more  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  women  than  in 
men.  At  the  Salpetri^re,  for  example,  the 
refuge  for  aged  women,  we  find  more  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  than  at  the  Bic^tre,  the 
asylum  for  old  men. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  form  a 
correct  theory  of  this  fracture,  and  likewise  a 
more  correct  treatment ;  for  in  infants  union 
will  be  effected  in  three  weeks  or  a  month ; 
it  will  require  longer  time  in  the  adult ;  but 
in  the  old  it  will  take  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  to  effect  consoli- 
dation. 

If  we  rapidly  recapitulate  what  I  have  con- 
sidered the  predisposing  causes  of  this  frac- 
ture, we  shsjl  see  that  brevity  of  the  femoral 
neckf  the  large  opening  of  its  angle  with  the 
idy,  the  defect  of  the  great  trochanter,  the 
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ance  of  the  greasy  cellular'tissae,  render  al* 
most,  if  not  quite  impossible,  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  infants.  In  the  female, 
OB  the  contrary,  the  length  of  the  neck,  its 
angle  more  considerable,  the  greater  promi- 
nence of  the  trochanter,  explain  the  ^eater 
frequency  of  this  injury  with  her  than  with 
man,  in  whom  the  neck  is  shorter,  and  the 
trochanter  Um  promlamt.  The  quantity  of 
the  cellular  substance  around  the  hipsef  Voth 
sexes  diminishes  the  danger  of  this  fracture. 
These  considerations  have  led  Sir  Aatley 
Cooper  to  say  that  fracture  of  the  neck  was 
rare  before  the  fiftieth  year.  Nevertheless 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But 
if  this  fracture  is  rare  in  infants,  mere  eom- 
mon  in  adults,  its  frequency  is  very  remarka- 
ble in  old  persons,  on  account  of  the  tenuity 
and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  the  diminution 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  largeness  of  the  pel* 
vis,  the  length  of  the  neck,  its  angle  with  the 
body  nearly  right,  and  the  projection  of  the 
great  trochanter.  There  are  still  other  cir- 
cumstances that  predispose  to  this  fracture, 
the  friability  of  the  osseous  tissue  by  rachi- 
tic and  cancerous  affections. 

What  are  the  efficient  causes  of  this  frac- 
ture 1  Almost  all  the  patients  have  answered 
that  a  fall  on  the  great  trochanter,  in  conse- 
quence of  tumbling  on  the  side  without  heing 
able  to  advance  the  arm  before  the  hip»  The 
frequency  of  this  cause  is  known  to  all 
authors.  Thus  in  thirty^six  cases  of  this 
fracture  noticed  by  Dessault  in  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time,  twenty-four  were  caused  by  falls 
on  the  great  trochanter ;  and  in  children  and 
voung  persons,  who  are  preserved  from  diis 
injury  by  the  anatomical  circumstances  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  epiphysis  was  broken 
off.  It  is  also  advisable  to  notice  whether 
there  is  an  ecchymosis,  which  will  prove  the 
site  of  the  contusion.  I  have  examined  a 
woman  this  morning,  who  gave  no  answer  to 
my  questions ;  but  the  existence  of  ecchymo- 
sis, and  the  rotation  of  the  limb  soon  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  her  injury. 

There  are  other  causes  of  this  fracture, 
such  as  falling  on  the  soles  of  the  fSet,  the 
hams  being  extended,  or  on  the  knees ;  but 
in  either  case  the  muscles  must  be  extended 
and  inflexible.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  ob- 
served in  London,  that  fVacture  is  produced 
by  false  steps  on  the  pavement.  In  such 
cases  the  head  of  the  femur  strikes  the  ace- 
tabulum with  great  force,  and  there  results 
an  effort  which  tends  to  diminish  the  opening 
of  the  angle  which  the  neck  makes  with  the 
body  of  the  femur.  If  this  angular  union  of 
the  femur  ^ith  its  neck  has  Uie  advantage 
of  increasing  transversely  the  base  of  sup- 
port ;  and  to  give  more  solidity  to  position, 
it  singularly  favours  the  production  of  these 
fractures ;  in  fact,  in  a  fkll  on  the  feet,  the 
weight  of  the  body,  augmented  by  the  fkll,  is 
directed  against  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone, 
and  tends  to  push  it  upwards ;  then  by  the 
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fefceA  towards  the^estof  the  iltnm:  the^ 
tw6  effects  in  an  invearse  aenae  on  the  two 
branches  of  a  lever  eause  the  fVacture,  whieh 
cOmmeneesfn  the  superior  fibres  of  the  neck, 
and  then  extends  to  the  inferior.  I  have 
oftet^  observed,  as  1  shiill  state  hereafter,  the 
fracture  of  the  aeetabultiiii  b  j  the  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  mechanism  which  I  have  described  isr 
not  that  by  which  fincture  of  theneclc  usually 
occurs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  a  fall  on  the 
hip  that  this  accident  is  produced.  In  this 
case  the  neck  is  placed  between  two  weights 
opposed,  which  act  obliquely  to  the  axis  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  produce  a  fhtcture  in 
this  direction ;  in  fiict,  in  a  fall  on  the  hip,  on 
one  side,  the  head  is  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  on  the  other,  the  great  trochanter 
is  pressed  On  by  the  solid  substance  which 
strikes  it ;  these  two  parts  tend  to  elongate 
themselves,  the  neck  to  relieve  itself,  and  it  is 
at  this  moment  ofrelieving  of  the  angle  formed 
by  tlie  head  that  the  fracture  occurs.  In  this 
case,  the  head  itself  is  sometimes  broken, 
sometimes  the  firacture  takes  place  near  the 
great  trochanter  or  neck,  in  the  vicinal  part 
of  this  tuberosity,  sometimes  under,  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  but 
roost  frequently  immediately  under  the  head 
at  the  superior  and  internal  part  of  the  neck. 

Are  these  the  only  causes  uf  flracture  of  the 
neck?  Certainly  not,  it  may  occur  from 
simple  muscular  action.  It  has  happened  to 
a  young  negro  affected  with  tetanic  contrac- 
tions. In  such  a  case,  the  direction  of  th 
fracture  is  the  same  as  when  it  happens  from 
a  fall  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  on  the  knees. 

This  fracture  may  also  happen  by  direct 
causes.    These  are  projectiles,  as  a  grape  or 
musket  ball,  and  I  have  seen  many  such 
cases  in  the  month  of  July,  at  St   Cloud. 
The  ball  which  effected  the  fracture  passed  in, 
but  not  out,  as  Its  impulsion  was  impeded  by 
the  thickness  of  the  osseous  tissue  and  mus- 
cles round  the  hip.     There  were  many  cases 
In  which  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted  but 
with  much  difficulty,  and  consequently  the 
fVactures  did  not  unite  fbr  a  long  time.     We 
can  distinguish  those  cases  produced  by  direct 
causes  from  the   former,   by  the    aperture 
through  which  the  hall  entered,  the  commi- 
nuted fracture,^bc  fragments,  purulent  collec- 
tions, the  symptoms  uf  resorption,  and  the 
rarity  of  the  consolidation.     In  recapitulation, 
I  say,  the  efficient  causes  of  fracture  of  the 
neell  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order:    1,  falls  on  tlie  great  tro- 
chanter ;  2,  the  direct  causes ;  S,  fklls  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  knees ;  and  4,  muscular 
action.     I  shall  describe  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  this  mjvry  at  our  next  meeting. 
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>    INTRODUCTORY  LECTUKE^OmHHWd.) 

I  8HA.LL  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  more 
observations  on  the  duties  and  attendance  off 
hospital  practice. 

I  conceive  that  the  principal  obligations  and 
duties  of  a  hospital  surgeon  are  reducible  to 
two  objects. 

Iff.  Tkgbent^  •/  the  poerwkd  are  eo^/kkd 
laAiscors. 

2nd.  The  instruction  rf pupils. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  duties,  I 
have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability^ 
unremittingly  to  discharge  it  ever  since  I  en- 
tered upon  my  office.  In  the  course  of  the 
regular  performance  of  this  duty,  you  have 
bad  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining  sur- 
gical information  during  your  daily  attend- 
ance in  this  hospital ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  it  has  not 
been  to  that  extent  the  subject  is  capable  oL 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  bedside  of  a  pa- 
tient is  not  a  fit  place  to  convey  instruction : 
and  our  perambulations  through  the  wards 
will  not  admit  of  anything  approaching  to-> 
wards  a  regular  education. 

Public  hospitals  in  themselves  cannot,  it  !• 
obvious,  create  knowledge;  they  can  only 
affbrd  desirable  opportunities  for  study  and 
practice  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  attend 
them ;  and  it  must  still  be  from  individual 
exertion  that  improvement  will  spring.  The 
experience  afforded  in  a  hospital  tends  to  keep 
down  that  luxuriance  of  plausible  theories^ 
which  so  very  much  disfigures  the  pages  of  se- 
veral surgical  works  even  of  the  present  day. 
Many  such  have  been  received  at  first  with 
great  approbation  ;  but  the  man  of  experience, 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  what  nature  exhibits  in  a  hospital,  has 
detected  the  visionary  and  oftentimes  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  they  attempt  to  inculcate. 

Tt  will  be  an  object  with  me  to  make  the 
practice  of  surgery  interesting  to  you ;  and 
that  you  may  not  be  left  to  learn  the  princi- 
ples of  your  art  in  the  hurried  and  rapid  man- 
ner  which  the  daily  attendance  on  every  hos- 
pital can  only  affbrd,  I  wish  you  to  reason 
on  the  cases  that  may  offer  themselves  to  your 
notice,  and  to  deduce  from  the  result  of  them 
those  principles  which  shall  guide  your  future 
conduct  and  give  yon  confidence,  that  your 
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practice  may  not  be  confused  and  unmean- 
ing. 

My  purpose  is  to  excite  you  to  diligence ; 
to  represent  your  profession  as  requiring  and 
deserving  by  its  importance  your  continued 
study  ;  to  remind  you  hoir  much  is  still  due 
to  the  improvement  of  your  mind  and  talents 
during  the  preliminary  education  you  are  re- 
ceiying. 

I  will  endeavour  to  instruct  you  in  all  the 
daily  duties  of  an  hospital,  and  those  are  al- 
ways the  most  essential.  If  the  directions 
which  I  shall  lay  down  should  enable  you  to 
go  your  rounds  in  the  hospital  with  a  quicker 
eye  and  clearer  understanding  of  the  cases 
that  are  committed  to  your  care,  and  a  more 
perfect  command  of  the  ordinary  remedies,  I 
shall  be  very  highly  gratified  with  this  dis- 
charge of  my  duty. 

In  hospital  practice  you  will  every  day  see 
some  point  illustrated,  some  doetrine  confirm- 
ed,  or  some  rule  of  practice  established ;  at 
the  same  time  afanost  every  occurrence  will 
serve  to  deepen  the  impression  of  those  ideas, 
it  will  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  imprint 
on  your  minds. 

In.  hospital,  and  even  in  private  practice, 
you  will  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing diseases  in  their  first  stages ;  to  repair 
the  defect  that  may  hence  arise,  it  will  be  very 
necessary  to  form  in  your  mind  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  every  disease. 

In  your  attendance  on  an  hospital,  avoid 
the  too  common  practice  of  merely  walking 
through  the  wards  to  glance  at  the  most  pro- 
minent cases  ;  rather  go  to  the  bedside  and 
enquire  diligently  into  the  history,  symptoms, 
progress  and  circumstances  of  the  complaints, 
and  into  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employed 
for  their  relief.  Of  all  the  more  important 
particulars  take  regular  and  accurate  notes. 
Do  not  trust  too  much  to  memory — memory 
is  a  good  faculty,  but  it  will  be  nothing  the 
better  fox  being  too  much  confided  in.  Sen- 
uble  in4>ressioas  fade  if  they  are  not  often 
repeated,  or  revived  by  'proper  memoranda. 
Amongst  the  extensive  range  of  patients,  se- 
lect t)ie  most  interesting  for  your  own  obser- 
vation. .  A  few  such  cases  strictly  attended  ,to 
will  advance  your  knowledge  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  a  hasty  gleaning  from  the  wide 
field  wl^ch  every  hospital  affords.  Thus  you 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  accurate  information, 
without  which  opportunities  will  avail  but  lit- 
tle. A  man  may  know  very  little  of  the  na« 
ture  of  a  disease,  though  he  baa  repeatedly 
seen  it  i  for  seeix>g  is  not  observing,  although 
it  is  essential  to  it. 

Among  the  thousands-  who  see  the  flowera 
of  t^e  field,  how  few  know  the  parts  of  which 
any  one  ^  composed,  or  oould  give  an  intel- 
ligible diescuption  of  them  2  Not  from  any 
difficulty  in  the  object,  or  want  of  capacity  in 
themselves,  but  merely  for  want  of  observation. 
So  it  is  with  diseases.    Their  pfaenomeua  wlU 

ot  enter  thf  nuAd  by  meie  iatuiticn }  they 


must  be  marked,  distinguished,  and  compav- 
ed..  To  some  this  Utak  will  be  casiefc  thata  t» 
othcffs,  but  it  is  aeverdieless  esiehtial  to4iki 

I  wottld  also  jpecemmenA  you.  to'aocustonx 
yourselves,  as  far  as  a  pvoper  consideration  fbr 
a  suffering  patient  will  pemitt,  to  pay  pyrti* 
euhtf  attention  to  the  feel  of  parts 'ikndeir  va* 
rious  ditomnstances' of  disease,  thst  you  may 
acquire  what  has  been  called-  the  tojtes  int«> 
ditiu,  and  thus  be  able  to  discriminate  oae 
species  of  tumour  firom  another ;  for  instance, 
an  abscess,  or  an  enlarged  gland  in  the  groin, 
from  hernia,  and  other  diseases  of  that  part. 

The  science  of  surgery,  it  has  beeawell 
observed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Pearson,  **  like 
any  other  branch  of  natural  ktiowledge,  is 
not  the  prodoctioa  of  a  vigorous  imagination, 
nor  a  lively  invention,  but  it  is  the  ofiliprin^ 
of  a  long  and  diligent  experience;  and  if  a 
man  attempts  to  leani  it  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  going  from  his  study  to  the  bedside 
of  his  patient,  and  returning  from  thence  to 
his  study  again,  he  will  find  himself  mistaken. 
The  human  mind  may  be  dazaled  by  the 
boldness  of  her  flights,  or  wounded  by  the 
keenness  of  her  speculations,  but  the  subtilty 
of  nature  can  only  be  penetrated  by  those  who 
submit  to  become  her  patient  and  vigihust 
servants." 

I  design  occasionally  to  introduce  clinieal 
ohservatiotu  on  those  surgical  patients  that 
may  be  admitted  under  my  care,  whose  cases 
are  either  intricate  or  particularly  interesting. 
This  will  affbrd  you  solid  instruction,  as  yon 
will  see  the  effbcts  of  the  method  of  treatment 
that  is  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  disease  { 
you  will  also  thence  contract  a  habit  of  ob- 
serving facts,  and  consequently  feel  an  aver- 
sion to  all  reasoning  that  is  not  conformable 
to  them.  Another  advantage  will  be,  that 
complete  collections  of  observations  on  the 
cases  treated  will  be  kept,  and  fi-om  their 
comparison  the  most  certain  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  similar  complaints  may  be 
drawn. 

Clinical  lectures  are  to  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery what  diateeHon  it  to  anatomy ;  UU  die- 
momtration.  He  who  engages  in  practice 
without  this  species  of  instmction,  must  be 
supposed  to  know  diseases  only  by  descrip- 
tion; and  when  the  fidlacious  appearanoee 
and  changeful  forms  which  diseases  assume 
are  considered,  it  is  really  to  be  apprehended 
that  consequences  too  unpleasant  to  dwell  on 
must  then  succeed.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  thus  had  diseases  'placed  before  him, 
their  various  shades  of  difi^erence  pointed  oat, 
and  their  peculiar  cast  and  character  rendered 
fiuniliar  to  him,  will  approach  his  patient 
with  satisfaction  and  success. 

The  clinical  lecturer  ought  to  possess  many 
requisites  both  of  tact  and  dtociimination, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  and 
regular  attendance  on  clinical  practice.  Por 
sopie  years  past  the  impulse  to  d^««r  cUirik 
cai  lectnree  at  our  great  faospinda  ham  been 
gndmlly  incretsiiig;  aadthe  gteat  wonder 
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11,  that  the  eianjpilct>f  the  royal  inflrmary  of 
EdiAborgh-  did  not  lon^  ago  vender  tile  aica- 
snre  univenaL'  Moat  of  ynr,  no  doobt,  have 
lately  Dead  tbe  interesting  and  attracting  cli* 
aieal  lectqret  noiw  -to  ably  delivered  in  Lon* 
don  by  Drj  E)lV>Uon  at  St  Thomai'a  Ho»- 
pital,  on  mcdkai,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  Earle  at 
St  BartholomeWa,  on  nsgical  cases.  I  re* 
oommend  tke  perusal  of  tbem  to  your  parti« 
cular  attention. 

The  praotice  rf  taking  notu  from  Ueiures 
is  of  clear  and  decided  utility ;  and  every 
student  ought  to  make  it  a  point  to  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  notes  of  one  course  of  lec- 
tures, on  each  department  of  medical  science. 
But  it  will  be  seldom  advisable  to  take  notes 
of  a  fitst  course,  where  two  or  more  of  the 
same  kind  are  to  be  attended,  in  order  that 
the  mind  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  wholly 
devoted  to  following  and  comprehending  the 
lecturer.  The  use  of  short-hand  I  consider 
as  every  way  to  be  reprobated ;  it  converts 
the  writer  into  a  mere  mechanic ;  it  employs 
him  in  copying  words,  instead  of  digesting 
and  compressing  thoughts;  and  unless  he 
has  three  or  four  hours  to  bestow  on  the  same 
aubfject  after  the  lecture,  his  manuscript  re- 
mains in  a  form  almost  as  inconvenient  for 
reference  as  if  it  were  written  in  an  unknown 
language. 

The  taking  of  notes  is  exceedingly  proper, 
such  as  those  which  are  proposed  to  mark 
any  observations  particularly  deserving  of 
future  attention ;  or  such  as,  not  being  un- 
derstood at  the  moment,  may  require  revision 
and  comparison  with  the  accounts  respecting, 
it  given  by  some  respectable  author.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  they  afford  is 
the  unremitting  attention  which  they  neces- 
sarily excite,  acting  as  a  constant  monitor, 
and  preserving  the  mind  from  straying,  so 
that  nothing  material  can  escape  unrecorded. 
Whilst  addressing  you  on  this 'subject,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  you  a  word  or  two  on 
a  practice  that  leads  a  student  very  soon  into 
habits  of  negligence  and  inattention ;  I  allude 
to  the  copying  of  lectures  taken  by  others. 
This  I  have  reason  to  suspect  is  much  too 
frequently  adopted.  The  consideration  that 
the  assistance  of  another's  notes  can  be  ob- 
tained, will  frequently  turn  the  balance  waver^ 
ing  between  duty  and  indulgence. 

On  this  subject  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Good 
observes — "  In  your  attendance  on  lectures, 
I  would  rather  advise  you  to  carry  the  sob- 
stance  of  them  away  in  your  head  than  in 
your  note  book  ;  many  trust  too  much  to  their 
notes.  You  will  do  well  to  remember,  that 
you  cannot  consult  these  memoranda  at  the 
bedside  of  your  patient.  ^  would  not  be 
understood  aji  entirely  discouraging  the  sys- 
tem of  taking  notes,  but  I  conuder  that  most 
students,  who  attend  a  course  of  lectures  for 
the  first  time,  will  derive  more  solid  advantage 
from  attention  without  writing,  than  writing, 
as  may  be  done  without  mental. appKeatioo. 
The  most  useful  method  is  to  take  down  the 


heads  of  the  lecture  only,  and  to  fill  them  up 
at  home,  so  as  to  preserve  an  authentic  re- 
cord of  the  most  important  facts,  and  to  form 
a  genera!  analysis  of  what  he  has  heard. 
Tkds  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the 
attention,  of  giving  to  the  mind  a  habit  of 
digesting  what  is  presented  to  it ;  and  lastly, 
of  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  a  facility 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  writing." 

Permit  me,  additionally,  to  suggest  one 
hint  or  two.  Never  read  without  your  pen 
or  pencil  in  your  hand,  and  your  common- 
place book  beside  you,  in  which  you  will 
enter  such  passages  as  strike  your  nrlnd  by 
their  novelty  or  importance.  Yon  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  advantage  you  will  derive 
from  constantly  committing  your  observa- 
tions and  thoughts  to  writing.  A  person  can 
never  ascertain  how  much  he  has  acquired 
till  he  records  and  arranges  his  know1e%e. ' 

Human,  eompariUive,  and  morbid  anatomy, 
pathology,  physiology,  with  the  other  collateral 
branches  of  our  science,  will  occupy  an  acces- 
sory place  in  these  lectures,  but  I  shall  occa- 
sionally introduce  them  when  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  different  actionof  parts  both  in 
health  and  disease.  I  shall  thus  select  atid 
transfer  from  those  subjects  what  may  prove 
useful  and  explanatory  of  that  science  which 
we  have  principally  in  view.  I  shall  also 
avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  expo&irtg 
to  your  notice  such  of  those  specimehs  of 
morbid  anatomy,  that  I  may  obtain  either  in 
my  private  or  public  practice,  as  may  tend  to 
elucidate  the  subject  we  are  discoursing  upon. 
The  examination  of  the  dead  body,  in  every 
donbtftil  or  difiScult  case,  is  in  general  an  ap- 
peal to  truth ;  it  establishes  the  fact  we  are 
searching  after,  and  corrects  conjectore  and 
theory.  Much  may  be  learned  in  thc<  exa- 
mination of  the  dead  body,  without  delicate 
skill  or  profound  knowledge.  A  student  only 
possessed  of  a  slight  knowledge  of  Anatomy, 
might  soon  be  qusdified  to  perform  many  use* 
ful  inspections  of  the  diseased  subject  He 
would  soon  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between 
changes  which  may  have  some  considerable 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  which  have 
been  generally  confounded.  This  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  nsore  attentlTe  observation  of 
symptoms  while  diseased  actions  are  taking 
place,  and  be  tlie  means  of  detecting  and  dis- 
tinguishing diseases  more  aecurately.  When 
this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
produce  a  successful  inquiry  after  a  proper 
method  of  treatment  The  examination  of 
dead  bodies,  whose  oases  you  may  have  at- 
tended, will  afford  you  solid  instruction.  For 
eases  having  a  fetal  issue  are  of^n  not  less  m- 
strucdve  than  such  as  terminate  fkvonrably. 
They  frequently  tend  to  pohrt  out  more  accn- 
fatcly  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  treat- 
ment of  similar  complaints;  they  afford  valu- 
able infbrmation  relative  to  the  probable  causes 
of  failure,  and  when  an  examination  h  per- 
aiitted,  they  throw  lightOn  the  more  intimate 
nature  and  modifications  of  the  disease 
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lo  a4diUoii  to  this  mode  of  acqmring  a 
knowledge  of  disease,  I  must  on  no  account 
jforget  to  mendon  the  advantage  of  embracing 
every  opportunity  to  examine  morbid  parts, 
after  they  are  removed  by  operation.  For 
many  diseases  consist  in  a  real  alteration  of 
the  structure,  the  nature  of  which  can  only 
he  fully  detected  by  anatomical  investigation. 

I  shall  likewise  introduce  morbid  parts  pre- 
aerved  in  spirits  ;  others  in  a  dried  state,  with 
casts  of  any  rare  or  curious  disease  I  may 
obtain  ;  additionally  I  shall  illustrate  the  sub- 
jects treated  on  by  plans  and  drawings,  a 
mode  of  teaching  sometimes  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  connecting  the  two  departments  of 
surgery  and  anatomy,  by  demonstrating  what 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  and  which, 
by  reviving  the  recollection  of  our  past  studies, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  subject  im- 
mediately under  review. 
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To  the  most  Serene  and  Invincible  Monarch, 
Charles,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Most  Serene  King, 
The  heart  of  animals  is  the  foundation  of 
iife,  the  prince  of  all,  the  sun  of  their  micro- 
cosm, on  which  all  vegetation  depends,  from 
which  all  vigour  and  strength  emanate.  The 
king  is  likewise  the  foundation  of  his  king- 
doms, the  sun  of  his  microcosm,  the  heart  of 
his  commonwealth,  from  which  all  power  and 
mercy  proceed.  The  things  which  are  here 
written  on  the  motion  of  the  heart,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  offer  to  your  Majesty  (as  is  the 
custom  of  this  age),  the  more  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  man,  as  all  corpo- 
real actions  are  in  accordance  with  the  heart, 
so  all  public  matters  are  in  accordance  with 
the  king.  The  knowledge  of  his  own  heart 
is  not  useless  to  a  king,  as  being  a  divine 
example  of  his  actions  (thu?  was  I  accustom- 
ed to  compare  great  things  with  small).  You 
are  able  at  least,  best  of  kings,  placed  at  the 
summit  of  human  affiiirs,  to  contemplate  at 
once  the  structure  and  principle  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  image  of  your  royal  power. 
Accept,  therefore,  I  most  humbly  beseech, 
most  gracious  King,  with  your  usual  benig- 
nity and  clemency,  these  new  things  con- 
cerning the  heart,  you  who  are  the  new 
splendour  and  entire  heart  of  this  age,  a 
^ince  abounding  in  virtue  and  mercy,  to 
whom  we  justly  refer  whatever  is  received, 
whatever  good  England  possesses,  and  what- 
ever pleasure  our  life  eiyoys. 

Your  most  august  Majesty's 

Most  devoted  servant, 
WXLUiM  HAftYBY» 


To  the  most  exoellenlaiid  matt  aco6iiifiUibtA 
man.  Dr.  D.  AaoENV,  Pvnktont  of  tbe 
London  College  of  Pkyaieians,  bis  tiiigaUH: 
fHend,  and  the  rest  of  tbe'  Dectors'lUiid 
Physicians,  and  His  most  loving  eoflea|fuet. 
I  EXPLAINED  often  before,  eoBeoUem'  doctori, 
my  new  opinion  on  the  motmn  and  vie  ^f 
the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ia 
my  anatomical  leetuves  r  but  now  Qonfinaed 
for  nine  years  and  more  by  many  oculai 
demonstrations  in  your  presence,  illustrated 
by  reasons  and  arguments^  and  freed  from 
the  objections  of  the  most  learned  and  skillal 
anatomists,  so  often  desired  by  all,  impor- 
tuned by  some,  I  have  produced  it  to  the 
world  in  this  little  book.  Unless  thas  trans- 
mitted through  you,  I  should  have  little 
hope  that  it  would  be  received  as  anthentlc 
and  worthy  of  confidence :  since  I  can  call 
you,  who  are  worthy  of  nredit,  as  witnesses  of 
almost  all  those  observations  from  which  I 
gather  truth  or  confute  errors.  You,  fHio 
have  seen  my  dissections,  and  in  their  ocular 
demonstrations,  which  I  here  assert  to  the 
senses,  were  accustomed  to  stand  by  aad  as* 
sist  me.  And  since  this  book  alone  alBrms 
that  the  blood  passes  and  returns  through  a 
new  course,  contrary  to  that  which  was  illus- 
trated and  received  for  so  many  ages,  by  in- 
numerable, most  renowned,  and  most  learned 
men,  I  was  very  much  afraid  that  I  should 
appear  too  arrogant,  if  I  permitted  this  littie 
book,  which  was  perfect  some  years  ago^ 
either  to  go  before  the  public,  or  to  pass  be- 
yond the  sea,  if  I  had  not  first  propounded  it 
to  you,  and  confirmed  it  by  autopsy,  an- 
swered your  doubts  and  objections,  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  your  accomplished 
President;  but  I  was  persuaded  that  if  I 
could  sustain  what  I  proposed  before  you, 
and  our  College  so  famed  by  many,  and  such 
learned  men,  then  tiiere  was  much  less  to  be 
feared  from  others ;  and  that  favour  waa  not 
less  to  be  hoped,  which  for  the  love  of  truth 
you  granted  me,  from  philosophers  of  the 
same  caste.  For  true  philosophers,  who  glow 
with  the  love  of  truth  and  wisdom,  never 
find  themselves  so  full  of  self-importance,  or 
abounding  with  their  knowledge,  but  that 
they  give  place  to  truth,  whensoever,  and 
from  wheresoever  it  comes.  Who  is  so  nar« 
row-minded,  that  he  believes  art  or  science, 
so  absolute  in  all  things,  and  delivered  so 
perfect  by  the  ancients,  that  nothing  is  left  to 
be  done  by  the  dillgenee  and  indnstry  of 
others  ?  But  most  people  profess  that  die 
greatest  part  of  those  things  which  we  know, 
to  be  the  smallest  part  of  those  things  we  do 
not  know.  Philosophers  do  not  vafStr  them* 
selves  to  be  the  slaves  addicted  lo  the  tra- 
ditions and  precepts  of  any  individQals,  that 
they  would  destroy  liberty,  and  not  give  cre- 
dit to  their  eyes  j  nor  will  they  iwear  to  the 
words  of  antiquity,  so  as  to  leave,  and  deaert 
in  the  presence  of  all,  thehr  fiiend  tnith«  But 
as  they  estimate  thcae  persons,  erednloua 
aadidky  who  oa  %  tot  •%h»id^ty.aad  b.  • 
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Umfoii  aadi  MiiNleM,  wbor  do  not  9e«  things 
«IMul(Mi  to  the  Momp  Mr  ftduiowkdgQ  day 
with  •  mMidkii  ana  i  npt  leas  do  thoy  taach 
la  dMKiM  the  fiiblM.  •£  th*  p«et,  the  ihUiet  of 
Iho  rabbitv  thMi  the  epoeh  ef  the  sceptics  in 
phiksophy.  So  ill  stodlMiSf  goodr  and  honest 
aien  nefcr  suflbr  their  niitds  to  be  over- 
whelmed wUb  th*  passions  of  indignation  and 
9Kfj,  thftt  they  nviUless  hear  with  a  patient 
amiidt  those  things  which  ave  advanced  for 
truths  or  undmrsUmd  a  thing  that  is  fiurly  de- 
noBstrotedi  nor  do  they  think  it  base  to 
rhenge  their  opinioM,  if  truth  and  evident 
densonaftration  persuade  them;  nor  do  they 
think  it  dishonest  to  desert  errors,  however 
ancient^  when  they  well  know  that  it  is 
hnmm  to  err,  and  ^at  many  things  are  dis- 
coveied  by  ohanoe,  which  any  one  may  learn 
ttma  another,  an  old  man  from  a  youth,  a 
rational  nan  from  a  fooL  But  in  this  tract, 
my  welUbeloied  colleagues,  I  was  unwilling 
to  make  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  great 
reading  and  research,  by  quoting  the  names, 
worlcs,  and  opinions,  of  anatomical  authors 
and  writers,  thereby  fatiguing  my  memory, 
and  exhausting  my  time.  And  another  rea-* 
son  was,  because  I  do  profess  to  learn  and 
teach  anatomy,  not  from  books  but  from  dis* 
sections  {  not  from  aphorisms  of  philosophers 
but  from  the  &brio  of  nature. 

As  likewise  neither  do  I  intend  nor  en- 
deavour to  defraud  any  of  the  ancients  of  the 
honour  due  to  them,  nor  alfbct  the  just  rights 
of  the  moderns ;  nor  do  I  think  it  honest  to 
oontend  or  contest  with  those  who  have  ex- 
eelled  in  anatomy,  and  who  have  taught  me. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  willing  to  ascribe  the 
crime  of  Adsehood  to  him  desirous  of  truth, 
nor  to  charge  any  man,  by  accusing  him  of 
error ;  but  I  follow  the  truth  only,  and  have 
done  every  thing  for  that  purpose,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  bring  forth  something,  grate- 
ful to  the  good,  agreeable  to  learned  men, 
and  usefrU  to  literature.  Farewell,  most  ex- 
nellent  doctors,  and  favour  your  anatomist, 

Wu*i*iAM  Harvbt. 


PROEM, 
My  wkkk  M  demmuiTQitdt  ihat  tkoM  things 
wkieh  tarm  ahremd^  »riU§n  concerning  At 
MeHm  ^f  tk$  Ungri  &mi  jirHries,  mre  noi 


It  is  woeA  while  of  him  who  thinks  of  the 
morioa,  pulse^  use,  action,  and  utilities  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  first  to  evolve  those  things 
which  are  inculcated  by  other  writings  s  to 
smimodvert  on  theee  things  which  have  been 
fommettly  spread  and  delivered,  that  those 
things  whieh  him  hei»  rightly  spoken  may 
he  eenfirmad,  and  those  that  are  false  may 
be  amended  by  inalomieal  dissection,  mul- 
earpeiience,  diligent  and  acairate  ob- 


Almeet  ill  inalosiistB»  physictans,  and  pbi- 
lesephers  la  this  day,  snppese  with  Oolen^ 
4haiii|»  M»  ofiko  ptii»  Kiw  jinft 


that  of  respiration ;  and  that  they  differ  ia 
one  thing  only,  that  the  one  emanates  from 
the  animal,  and  the  other  from  the  vital 
faculty,  being  similar  in  all  other  things, 
either  as  to  utility  or  the  mode  of  action ; 
hence  they  affirm  (as  Hieron,  Fabr.  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  in  his  book  on  respiration,  lately 
published)  that  since  the  pulse  of  the  heart 
i^nd  arteries  is  not  sufficient  to  eventUate  and 
refrigerate ;  so  the  lungs  were  fabricated  by 
nature  about  the  heart.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  all  things  our  predecessors  said  of  the 
systole  and  diastole,  of  the  motion  of  tho 
heart  and  arteries,  they  had  delivered  in  re- 
lation to  or  regarding  the  lungs. 

But  since  the  motion  and  constitution  of 
the  heart  are  different  from  those  of  the 
lungs,  and  those  of  tlie  arteries  from  those  of 
the  chest,  it  is  probable  that  other  uses  and 
utilities  should  follow,  and  that  the  pulse  of 
the  heart,  and  also  the  use  and  pulse  of  the 
arteries,  should  differ  from  those  of  the  breast 
and  lungs. 

For  if  the  pulse  and  respiration  serve  the 
same  uses,  and  that  the  arteries  receive  air 
into  their  cavities  in  the  diastole,  as  they 
commonly  say,  and  that  they  emit  in  the 
systole  fumes  through  the  pores  of  the  flesh 
and  skin  ;  also  that  in  the  time  between  the 
systole  and  diastole  they  contain  air,  and  that 
every  time  they  either  expel  air,  spirits,  or 
fumes,  what  will  they  answer  to  Galen, 
who  wrote  a  book  that  blood  was  naturally 
contained  in  the  arteries,  and  nothing  but 
blood ;  that  there  are  neither  spirits  nor  air, 
is  we  can  easily  collect  from  the  experiments 
and  reasons  in  the  same  book  ? 

And  if  in  the  diastole  the  arteries  are 
filled  with  air,  which  they  take  in,  in  a 
greater  pulse,  there  enters  a  greater  quantity 
of  air :  therefore  a  great  pnlse  existing,  if  you 
immerse  the  whole  body  in  a  bath,  either  of 
water  or  of  oil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pulse 
should  either  become  smaller  or  much  slower  ; 
since  it  is  more  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible, that  the  air  should  permeate  the  arte- 
ries through  the  body  of  the  bath  which  sur- 
rounds them.  In  the  same  manner  as  all  arteries, 
profound  as  well  as  cutaneous,  are  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  velocity  dis- 
tended, how  can  the  air  pass  through  so 
freely  and  quickly  the  skin,  flesh,  and  deep 
seated  structures  of  the  body  as  through  the 
cuticle  alone  ?  And  how  do  the  arteries  of 
the  embryo  draw  the  external  air  into  their 
cavities  through  the  maternal  abdomen,  and 
through  the  structure  of  the  uterus  ?  And 
how  shall  whales,  dolphins,  and  great  fishes, 
and  all  sorts  of  fishes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  take  in  air,  with  a  quick  pulse  in  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  their  arteries,  through 
such  a  great  mass  of  water  ?  But  to  say  they 
absorb  the  air  implanted  in  the  water,  and 
return  their  fumes  into  it,  is  not  unlike  fic- 
tion. And  if  in  the  systole  the  arteries  do 
expel  their  fumes  out  of  their  concavities, 
fia»ikgk.  Um.  pwM  Qf  tbt  fleik  and  ikia,  why 
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not  the  spirits  alio,  which  they  say  are  con-- 
tained  thereto  in  the  arteries,  which  are 
much  thinner  than  fames. 

And  if  the  arteries  receive  and  return  the 
aifi  both  9a  ikiB  vytrtole  and  diastole,  a»  fhe 
lungs  do  in  respiration,  why  do  they  not  do 
this  when  a  wound  is  inflicted  by  arteriotomy? 
The  trachea  being  divided,  it  is  clear  that  air 
enters  and  returns  by  two  contrary  motions  ? 
but  an  artery  being  divided,  the  blood  im- 
mediately escapes  with  force,  with  one  con- 
tinual motion,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  air 
does  not  enter  or  return. 

If  the  pulse  of  the  arteries  refrigerate  and 
eventllate,  as  the  lungs  and  the  heart  itself, 
how  do  they  commonly  say  that  the  arteries 
convey  the  vital  blood,  replenished  with 
vital  spirits,  into  every  part  of  the  body  ? 
which  foment  the  heat  of  parts,  awake  it 
when  it  sleeps,  and  recruit  it  when  consumed  ? 
And  how  (if  you  tie  arteries)  parts  immedi- 
ately are  not  only  torpid,  cold,  and  also  pale, 
but  at  length  cease  to  be  nourished  ?  which 
happens,  according  to  Galen,  because  they  are 
also  deprived  of  that  heat  which  proceeded  from 
the  heart  above  through  all  parts.  As  hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  arteries  rather  convey 
heat  to  the  parts  than  refrigeration,  or  evin- 
tation  or  cooling.  Besides,  how  shall  the 
diastole  draw  at  the  same  time  spirits  from 
the  heart  to  warm  the  parts,  and  also  cold 
from  without  ? 

Further,  although  some  assert,  that  the 
lungs,  arteries,  and  heart  do  serve  for  one  and 
the  same  purpose,  yet  they  say  that  the  store- 
house of  the  spirits,  and  likewise  that  the 
arteries  do  contain  spirits,  and  also  transmit 
them  abroad ;  but,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Columbus,  they  do  deny  that  the  lungs  do 
form  any  spirits  or  retain  them.  They  also 
affirm  with  Galen,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
Erasistratus,  that  blood  is  contained  in  the 
arteries,  and  not  spirits.  These  opinions 
seem  to  disagree  one  with  another,  and  to 
confute  each  other  by  turn,  insomuch  that  all 
art;  not  suspected  without  cause.  It  is  evident 
that  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  arteries,  and 
that  the  arteries  alone  do  distribute  blood,  as 
proved  both  by  the  experiments  of  Galen,  and 
is  manifest  by  the  cutting  of  an  artery  in 
wound:},  (which  Galen  asserts  in  his  book  that 
the  blood  is  contained  in  the  arteries,  and 
in  very  many  places)  that  by  a  great  and  for- 
cible profusion  the  whole  mass  of  blood  will 
he  drained  from  the  body  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour.  The  experiment  of  Galen  is  this. 
If,  sitaid  he,  you  tie  the  artery  in  two  places 
with  a  ligature,  and  it  being  divided  longitu- 
dinally, you  will  find  between  the  two  liga- 
tures !n  the  artery,  nothing  but  blood,  and 
thus  he  proves  that  blood  only  is  contained. 

Hence  also  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  reason  in 

the  s^me  manner,  if  you  find  the  same  blood 

in  the  arteries  which  is  in  the  veins  being 

**d  knd  divided,   which  I  have  often  dis- 

'^red  in  dead  men  and  other  animals.    By 
nine  teatoa  we  can  likewise  conclude. 


that  the  arierfas  oontain  Uir  eame  (Iilfljl4««' 
the  vains,  and  nothing;  but  ^he-  aMie.bloodJ 
Somei  whila  they  emAmir9fB  ta-acdve-tikda 
difficulty,  affirm  that' the  Uaodistpiritiioua 
and  arterial,  tacitly .  ooncede  that  it.  if  the 
fuaetioA  of  the  acteiiea  t»  convey  blood  Snm( 
the  heart  to  every  pait  of  the  beidy,  aad  Ihat 
the  arteries  are  full  of  blood;  for  apinluous 
blood  it  stiH  blood.  Abo  blood  aa  blood 
which  flows  m  the  leioa,  no  one  can  deny 
to  be  imbued  with  spirits.  But  if  ihe  blood 
in  the  arteries  awells  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  apirita,  nevertheless  it  is.  to  be  |supposad 
that  these  spirits  are  inseparable  froaa  blood 
as  those  spirits  which  are  in  the  veins ;  and 
as  the  blood  and  spirit  constitute  one  body, 
as  whey  and  butter  in  milk,  and  beat  in 
warm  water,  by  which  body  the  arteries  are 
filled,  and  the  distribution  of  which  from  the 
heart  the  arteries  do  effect  or  perfofm,  and. 
this  body  is  nothing  else  but  blood*  But  if 
they  say  that  this  blood  is  attracted  from  the 
heart  into  the  arteries  by  their  diastole,  then 
they  seem  to  presuppose  that  the  arteries  by  . 
their  own  distention,  are  filled  with  that 
blood,  and  not  with  ambient  air.  For  if  also 
they  say  that  the  arteries  are  filled  with 
ambient  air,  how  and  when  do  they  receive 
blood  from  the  heart  7  If  in  the  systole  that 
can  be  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  the  arte- 
ries should  be  filled  when  they  contract,  or 
be  filled  and  not  distended.  But  if  in  the  dies* 
tole  they  shall  together  receive  the  blood,  the 
air,  the  heat,  and  the  cold,  two  contrary  uses, 
that  is  improbable ;  further,  when  they  affirm 
that  the  diastole  of  the  heart  and  arteries^ 
and  also  the  systole,  are  present  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  these  is  inconsistent;  for  how 
can  two  bodies  so  firmly  connected  to  each 
other,  when  they  are  both  distended,  that 
one  of  them  can  draw  from  the  other,  or 
when  they  are  contracted  at  the  same  time» 
how  will  one  receive  any  thing  from  the 
other  ?  Above  all,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
that  any  body,  while  it  may  be  distended, 
can  attract  any  thing  into  itself  for  to  be 
distended  is  to  suffer,  unless  as  a  sponge 
returning  to  its  ordinary  condition  after  ex* 
ternal  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  any  such  power  can  exist  in  the 
arteries.  But  I  think  I  can  easily  demonstrate, 
and  have  before  demonstrated,  that  the  arte- 
ries are  distended,  because  they  are  filled  like 
sacs  or  bags,  and  not  inflated  like  bladders* 
Notwithstanding  that  the  blood  is  contained 
in  the  arteries,  Galen's  experiment,  in  hia 
book,  holds  the  contrary.  He  cut  the  denuded 
artery  longitudinally,  and  inserted  a  reed,  or 
small  pipe,  from  which  the  blood  could,  not 
flow,  the  wound  being  closed.  So  far  as  this, 
he  says,  the  artery  will  not  pulsate,  but  as 
soon  as  you  contract  its  coats  and  the  pipe  by 
a  ligature,  you  shall  not  seethe  artery  pulsate 
more  beyond  the  ligature.  I  have  not  per- 
formed this  experiment  of  Galen's,  nor  do  I 
think  it  can  be  done  on  a  living  body,  on 
account  of  the  entption  of  the  impetuotiA 
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blMdhMifa  llrraitfUiefi  r  nor  wilhilm  piye  or 
tuWddftd'Clw^wiotfndiHftoifCOBL' ligature,  and 
I  Al»fabr«bt^  tbat  die%loed>  will  Horn  beyond 
tfaaiotfYtcywrthefAj^e.'  NoiwrtheltaB  Golen; 
by  His  «x|tei^tnts^' Mems  to  pMV6  that  the 
putaiik  fkedlt^  ptocucda  tiirough  -Ae  coats  of 
th«'anari«6  ft<oni  the  hearty  and  that  the  arte* 
rios^  wMlethey  are  distended  by  this  pulsiiic 
fadnlty;  are  fflledi  boeatise  they  are  distended 
as  bellows  $  not  distended,  becaose  tiiey  ar» 
filled  aA  bags. 

Bat  the  contrary  is  manifiMtin  arteriotomy 
and  in  woands ;  for  the  blood  is  eflhsed  wiUi 
force,  by  j<etting  sometimes  farther,  sometimes 
neai«r,  and  the  Jet  is  always  in  the  diastole 
of  the  artery,  and  not  hi  the  systole ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  the  artery  is  distended  by  the 
impulse  of  the  blood,  for  while  it  is  distended 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  can  be  pro- 
jected WTth  such  force ;  it  (the  artery)  should 
rather  attract  air  Into  it  through  the  wound, 
accoi'ding  to  those  things  which  are  vulgarly 
said  of  the  use  of  arteries.  •  Nor  can  the 
thickness  of  the  arterial  coats  impose  upon  us, 
that  the  pulsiflc  faculty  can  proceed  fiom  the 
heart  by  these^  coats ;  for  in  some  animals  the 
arteries  differ  in  nothing  from  the  veins,  and 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  man,  and  in  the 
minute  distribution  of  arteries,  as  in  the  brain, 
hand,  &c.  no  one  can  distinguish  by  the 
coats,  arteries  from  veins,  for  the  same  coat  is 
common  to  both. 

Besides,  in  aneurism  produced  from  the 
incision  or  erosion  of  an  artery,  there  is  en- 
tirely the  same  pulsation  as  in  all  arteries, 
and,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  the  coat  of  the 
artery.  The  most  learned  Riolan,  in  his 
seventh  book,  attests  this  with  me. 

Neither  will  any  one  suppose  that  the 
function  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  the 
same;  because  we  behold,  as  Galen  says, 
from  the  same  causes,  the  pulse  and  breathing 
are  more  frequent,  greater,  and  quicker,  as 
by  running,  anger,  bathing,  or  by  anything 
that  induces  heat.  For  not  only  is  that  ex- 
periment false  which  Galen  endeavours  to 
pfx>ve-*-that  when  from  immoderate  repletion 
the  pnlses  are  greater,  and  the  respirations 
less,  but  in  boys  the  pulses  are  frequent,  the 
respiration,  in  the  meantime,  is  rare. 

In  the  same  manner  in  fear,  care,  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  also  in  some  fovers,  the 
pulses  are  quick  and  frequent,  the  respira- 
tions are  slower.  These,  and  the  like  incon- 
veniendes,  follow  the  reeeived  opinions  on 
the  pulse  and  use  of  the  arteries ;  not  less, 
perhaps,  are  these  things,  which  are  affirmed 
on  the  vse  aiid  ^ulse  of  the  heart,  entangled 
in  many  andinextricable difficulties. 
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ON  THE 

CiaCULATION  OF  THG  VITAL  FLUIDS- 
By  Thomas  Wooler,  SurgeontPimlko,    -. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  which  interest  the  minds 
of  physiologists,  there  is  none  so  deserving  of 
especial  attention  as  the  vital  motions,  and  of 
these  more  than  all — the  motions  of  the  vital 
fluids.     By  the  vital  fluids  we  mean*  all  the 
fluids  which  move  in  the  vessels  of  animals 
and  vegetables.     Whether  the  sap  of  the  ve- 
getable has  a  real  circulatory  course  has  not 
been  discovered,  but  that  it  has  a  perpetual 
and  pervading  motion  through  the  living  plant^ 
has  long  since  been  proved  to  demonstration. 
But  the  great  question,  how  these  vital  fluids ' 
of  the  two  living  kingdoms  are  enabled  to 
move,  has  never  been  decided,  but  still  re- 
mains for  genius  and  industry  to  solve.     The 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  had  engaged 
and  perplexed  the  minds  of  philosophers,  long 
before  they  knew  that  the  blood  circulated, 
but  by  the  discovery  of  the  illustrious  Harvey 
the  interest  of  the  problem  was  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  the  still  more  recent  exposition 
of  the  motion  of  the  sap  has  added  to  the  sub- 
ject a  tenfold  interest.      Reason  has  been 
strained  and  tortured  at  the  task,  multiplied 
experiments  have  been  made  and  incessantly 
reasoned  on,  theories  have  been  invented,  mo-, 
dified,  and  seemingly  confirmed,  but  the  ques- 
tion re-echoes  to  the  cry  of  every  discovery, 
argument,  and  invention,  what  is   the  causQ 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  vital  circulation  ? 

When  attempting  to  elicit  the  cause  of  th^ 
sanguineous  motion,  some  have  dissected  the 
structures  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  others  have 
analyzed  the  bloodjtself,  and  many  have  sub- 
jected both  solids  and  fluids  to  numberless 
tests,  both  chemical  and  mechanical.  Many 
theories  have  been  founded  on  experimental 
and  many  on  theoretical  inquiry,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  enumerate  all  that  have  beei\ 
broached  would  certainly  prove  a  tedious,  and 
probably  a  fruitless  task.  If  the  reader  b^ 
desirous  to  learn  how  far  the  unremitting  re- 
searches of  the  two  last  centuries  have  s.uc- 
ceeded  in  explaining  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  let  him  form  his  opinion  by  tlie  single, 
but  pregnant  fact,  that  the  circulation  of  arte- 
rial blood  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
heart,  an  action  which  is  said  to  depend  on 
irritability,  by  which  same  property  of  irri- 
tability we  must  understand  a  faculty  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  If  such  a  theory  as 
this  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  clj:cuIaUf>p 
of  the  blood,  itjmust  surely  deserve  an  ej^ten- 
sive  application,  and  not  be  limited  to  the 
heart  and  vessels,  or  to  any  muscle  or  bo4y 
whatever.  When  a  body  is  singularly  i^o^ 
bile  and  active,  k  were  ea^y  to  say  it  is  lai" 
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tabl0>  nxxA  wben  this  mere  acknowledgemeDt 
of  the  fact  of  la  mobility  is  mistaken  for  the 
cause  of  H,  the  mind  wiU  not  fail  to  rqoice 
Sb  its  wisdom,  although  it  be  only  cheated  into 
foUy. 

Matter  is  more  or  less  irritable,  or,  to  use 
a  kst  equlTOcal  term,  more,  or  less  mobile,  ac- 
cording to  physical  conditions,  and  until  these 
conditions  are  clearly  exposed,  neither  mobi- 
lity, excitability,  nor  any  other  word  or  words, 
will  avail ;  they  will  neither  explain  contrac* 
tlon,  dilatation,  nor  tremulous  motion,  nor  any 
other  kind  of  motion.  Whether  the  ftmctlons 
of  the  heart  have  been  rightly  appreciated, 
and  its  actions  and  motions  properly  distin- 
guished, we  shall  further  proceed  to  inquire. 

When  the  heart  is  extracted  from  a  living, 
animal,  it  does  not  immediately  cease  to  beat, 
but  for  a  short  time  it  will  continue  to  dilate 
and  contract ;  and  when  its  action  has  wholly 
subsided,  it  may  again  be  excited  to  motion 
by  various  agents,  as  warm  water,  sharp  points, 
and  the  galvanic  battery.  The  most  powerful 
excitant  appears  to  be  heat ;  heat  alone  can 
stimulate  the  heart  into  action,  after  it  has  tho- 
roughly cooled,  and  can  even  awaken  an  animal 
which  is  froien  and  stiff,  to  motion  and  life. 
Hence  we  may  start  the  inquiry,  why  should 
heat  be  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the  action 
of  an  organ  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  a 
mystical  power,  or  peculiar  principle  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  that  irritability  has  a  very  close 
dependance  on  heat  or  caloric  ?  We  find 
that  while  caloric  is  retained  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  the  organ  can  act,  and  that  when 
deprived  of  its  heat,  its  action  ceases ;  and 
again,  when  exposed  to  this  element,  again  it 
will  slightly  contract  and  dilate. 

We  will  now  consider  whether  the  motion 
of  the  heart  be  always  muscular  and  impul- 
sive of  the  blood,  and  whether  by  virtue  of 
its  muscular  contraction,  it  be  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  blood's  circulation.  The  writer 
is  inclined  to  discredit  the  Ideas,  that  either 
the  heart  or  arteries  are  generally  the  movers 
of  arterial  blood,  or  that  they  ever  do  circu- 
late the  blood  by  their  own  inherent  and 
exclusive  power.  This  scepticism  arises  in 
part  from  the  following  reflections : — 

Reflecting  on  the  original  material  of  ani- 
mal organs,  we  find  it  invariably  fluid.  The 
■pematic  fluids  contain  no  heart  nor  arteries, 
nor  can  the  rudiments  of  a  heart  or  vessel  be 
discovered  in  H ;  and  therefore  the  motions  of 
the  animal  fluids  must  originally  commence 
b^e  lAe  heart  mmd  arteries  exist ;  hence  it  is 
not  inratlonal  to  infer,  that  the  same  prind- 
jitt  or  power  which  begins  the  motion  of  the 
ftiida  may  carry  it  on  through  life,  whatever 
that  prinriple  or  power  may  be. 

Wi&  respect  to  the  heart,  some  animals 
have  none,  and  all  vegetables  are  devoid  of 
this  es^an,  yet  their  fluids  are  motive. 

The  heart  and  arteries  hare  a  natural  ten- 
ancy to  ossify  and.  harden  with  age,  yet  the 

led  seems  to  cfarcelate  M  healthily  in  the 


That  the  he«Bi  em  ^eaililterte  htabAia 
eootrary  to  analomv  ^^  ^  ivtetan  ef,  th« 
earth  ere  not  «ioulaled  .hgr  tkein  ehaarissla^ 
neither  can  the  artiaanmake  •  :tnbeiiet<WMi» 
chine  that  oa»  meve  ittelf»  or  aMi^jelher 'Itedy. 
•oUdor  fluid*  -i     <  ..' 

Neither  ifritahiUt^v  aenaibUift|v  >aeiMeraM 
the  development  of  the  mind,  aeemirpiiQfto 
the  civculatimi,  and  if.  they  ere  *Qt»<  enicbfr 
can  be  plausibly  assigned  as  the  cause  of  ik  i 
but,  on  the  contraary,  it  appeara  thst  eiMbla* 
tion  is  the  anitoedmUf  and  eU  the  ^ove.nllrl- 
butes  of  life  the  jggwseeei.  By  a  sequemm 
we  do  not  mean  aotereJconesqueilce,  hecauaa 
we  cannot  acoount  why  irritabUily)  sensihi^ 
lity,  and  the  immaterial  aMod*  should  foUow 
and  not  precede  i  hut  auch  is  apparentiy  the 
order  of  naturey  and  such  ^e  will ,  of  the 
Deity. 

The  above  are  aubmitted  to  the  veader  aa 
obvious  oli(|eclftons  to  the  general  opiniona  on 
the  vital  circulation }  bnt  they  only  form  a 
small  part  of  many  which  frequently  oocur 
to  the  writer.  We  will  now  attempt  to  ahow 
that  the  animated  fluids  can  circulate  thea»- 
selves.  We  will  advance  some  reasons  why 
the  modern  theory  of  the  cardiac  and  vaecor 
lar  actions  should  be  totaily  repersed,  and 
why  we  should  attribute  the  action  of  the 
heart  to  the  action  of  the  blood,  and  not  the 
action  of  the  blood  to  the  action  of  the  hesxt. 

The  writer  entertains  the  following  ideas 
on  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  the  other  vital 
fluids  :^- 

1.  That  the  venous  blood  (of  the  higher 
class  of  animals),  combined  with  chyle,  hav* 
ing  passed  through  the  lungs,  and  hiaidng 
thus  been  exposed  to  atmospherie  air,  under- 
goes a  change  in  all  essential  points  identical 
with  combustion;  that  heat  is  evolved  in  the 
lungs,  and  continues  to  be  emitted  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  especially  the  heart,  and 
that  this  heat  impels  the  arterial  hlood. 

3*  That  it  i»  this  evolution  of  heat,  oeen- 
siooed  by  the  commixture  or  contact  of  air, 
and  the  venous  blood  and  chyle,  which  makes 
what  we  call  the  red,  or  arterial  blood,  and 
thus  the  same  prinoip4e  that  wakes  U  mavee  sf  i 
and  heoce  the  mere  rapidly  the  heat  is  etoW* 
ed,  the  more  quickly  the  hlood  will  circulate, 
and  thus  the  sftiej  ksat  rfike  hody  is  always 
wsaintaimed. 

3.  That  the  blood  does  net  (at  least  not 
constantly)  stimulate  the  hoirt,  hut  ihei  all 
kinds  at  vital  oifoulaUon  ax*  generaHy  inde- 
pendent of  the  sensitive  fosuky  i  and  that  when 
the  heart  is  exeited  to  act  through  the  mediMm 
of  |he  nerves,  it  does  noft  aet  by  the  motive 
power  of  the  neivts  themselves,  hut  thathy 
some  unknown  means  they  bring  into  action 
either  the  latent  or  the  free  caloric  of  the 
hlood;  (or  when  the  power  to  retain  and  evolTe 
heat  is  no  more,  the  nerves  are  no  longer 
sensible  nor  irritable. 

That  the  arterial. blood  iscnpaUc,  by  Its 
own  natural  faculty  of  evolving  heat.  So  circn- 
J«teits«lfi  nod  ,hmfie  ibt  nrta  dtfvhto 


MiS,Woa^  i»<te€b>ciifaMMl^<!f  titoFiMilM^ 
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mbMim  t^  MHon  ol  th«^beAt  1M  «ofttlMi  or 

oriily  vcestlomd,  sad  suspects  that  th«  acdott 
of  the  iMait  is  genersi^  effected  directly  by 
tW  pawer  df  tfie  blood  in  its  cMltlet ;  tlmt  it 
MttkB'hmtMMtf  ll  is  Miod  upon,  and  that  whoa 
the  heart  does  really  exert  its  muscular  power 
of  eoailmctloii  or  dilatation,  that  this  action 
also  is  ocoasloned  by  the  repulsive  agency  of 
the  blood,  but  of  that  which  is  contained  in  its 
parietos* 

That  tiM  musonUr  action  of  the  heart  is 
always  a  eonsequenca  of  extraordinary  causes 
of  excitement,  as  experiments,  Tiolent  exer- 
tion,  ftc.  That  the  Just  estimation  of  ^miliar 
physiological  facts  is  amply  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  the  cause  of  the*  motion  of 
all  the  fluids  of  every  living  ezistenee,  animal 
and  vegetable,  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
that  cause  is  caloric. 

There  are  numerous  phenomena  of  life 
which  we  cannot  explain  on  physical  princi- 
ples, and  some  of  these  phenomena  appear 
not  only  incompatible  with  general  laws,  but 
even  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Opposite 
efi^ts  will  sometimes  result  from  causes  ap- 
parently similar,  and  the  faculties  and  Ainc- 
tions  of  an  organ  be  lost  and  regained  without 
any  evident  cause  whatever.  Such  phe- 
nomena as  these  are  always  connected  with 
the  vital  circulation.  How  we  ought  to 
attempt  to  explain  them  deserves  to  be  deeply 
considered.  The  natural  method  of  theoreti- 
cal inquiry  is  well  known  to  all  men ;  it  is  to 
endeavour  to  explain  the  causes  of  effects 
which  are  not  understood,  by  the  causes  of 
effiects  which  are  clearly  comprehended. 
Thus  by  that  which  is  enlightened  we  illu- 
mine that  which  is  gloomy,  and  thus  having 
ignited  our  torch  at  the  sun,  we  are  prepared 
to  explore  the  caves  of  the  earth.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this,  the  plain  logic  of  nature,  let 
us  try  to  find  the  cause  of  the  vital  circulation. 
Let  us  also  direct  our  minds  on  striking, 
rather  than  on  numerous  focts;  for  the  cause 
of  effects  so  general  and  important  as  the  mo« 
tions  of  the  vital  fluids,  is  not  to  be  found  by 
the  faculty  of  memory,  but  rather  by  that  of 
judgment  Sneh  causes  are  found  to  be  gen- 
eral principles,  and  the  principles  of  nature 
are  not  to  be  sought  in  mysterious  minutiss, 
hot  always  in  plidn,  consonant,  and  promi- 
nent phenomena. 

FInt,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the 
aooroe  and  origin  of  the  vital  motion  of  the 
ombryo  and  ovum.  How  the  embryo  is  pri- 
aMirily  formed  in  the  matrix  wo  are  totally 
ignorant ;  we  know  not  whether  the  embryo 
contdn  all  (he  rudiments  of  a  living  being,  or 
•whether  it  contain  any  of  them,  and  it  does 
not  ooneem  ns  to  inquire  at  prosenti  but  ad- 
mitting the  conjecture,  that  the  rudiments  of 
organs  exist  in  the  embryo,  how,  we  would 
ask,  are  they  urged  into  motion,  and  to  shew 
the  phenomena  of  life  ?  While  in  the  matrix 
tht  ovnn  gradually  enlaiges,  and  there  its 
ftttidsmiitt  bo  eonstaotly  inaiolloii;  but  no 
HMHiftr  if  it  iffiMJItd  ind  nxw^uu^^  *<*  *  -pilitff 


ttttdhnn,  thanitagrMrtlic«aS6t«id4iMaQlihi» 
subside.  But  when  again,  expbsdd  to^'tho 
influence  of  heat,  the  growth  cifthe^endMryo 
«gatn  progresses,  and  agaiin  tfaoinficstlnoi 
motion  is  renewed.  Here  we  have  before  Utf 
aoompleto  demonstration  that  the  Arst-Aj;- 
eiHng  agent  ^to  life  is  caloric  or  heat  ^  «nd 
henee  it  would  not  be  gratuitous  to. prasumev- 
that  the  same  principle  which  is  eflloient  to 
begin  the  action  of  the  vital  flnids,  is  equailyt 
efficient  to  continue  it. 

If  we  take  the  egg  of  a  fowl,  and  sob§eot  i^ 
to  chemical  analysis,  we  shall  find  it  contaiuo 
the  combustible  element  h^ogtn,  and  thuo 
this  analysis  proves  that  the  ovum  is  adapted 
for  generating  heaL  The  same  is  evinced 
by  spontaneous  chemical  action,  i.e.  by  a« na- 
tural analysis.  The  spontaneous  cbemioaft 
change  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  substance  tnayi 
be  briefly  expressed,  as  thus-*-  it  is  a  ohango 
from  a  combustible  to  an  incombustible  states 
Through  whatever  forms  of  matter  tbo  change 
ing  body  may  pass,  these  forms  only  indlcato 
different  stages  of  the  same  process;  they  are 
eflfected  by  the  same  principle,  and  end  In 
the  same  condition,  incombustibiUtyi  Tho 
principal  agent  in  the  change  is  caloric ;  it  it 
by  this  principle  that  the  germ  is  first 
warmed  into  life,  as  the  lamp  wick  is  Hghtod 
into  flame. 

Combustion  we  designate  a  cheroieal  ehongOy 
and  the  change  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  a 
vital  one.  The  nature  of  both  is  the  same,  it 
consists  in  evolution  of  heat,  it  is  the  ptuMigt 
nf  combustible  materials  to  an  itieomiugtiblie 
state.  The  spontaneous  changes  yf  the  bloody 
when  out  of  the  body,  are  also  in  principle 
the  same.  All  these  changes  may  be  deslg* 
nated  chemical,  and  as  motion  is  a  necessary 
and  inseparable  adjunct  to- chemical  action,  all 
have  motion ;  and  hence  it  is  more  than  pro« 
bable  that  the  cause  of  the  motions  in  ail  is 
one  and  the  same.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
are  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  motion,  and 
not  on  the  changes  of  forms  and  propertief 
of  matter.  We  do  not  seek  a  new  generating 
principle  for  every  new  change  of  physical 
properties.  The  fluids,  for  exaasplet  wkMi 
nourish  the  vine-tree,  experience  a  chai^  o| 
they  circulate,  which  we  please  to  call  vital. 
It  appesri  to  be  a  chemical  saccharine  fer* 
mentation,  which  generates  and  nonrlshfs 
the  grape.  Wlien  this  fruit  is  gathnred,  and 
placed  under  fitvourahle  eondirions,  it  will 
pass  firom  the  saccharine  to  the  vinous,  froM 
tlie  vinous  to  the  acetons,  and  from  the  ace- 
tous to  the  putrid  fermentations.  Very  dif- 
ferent matters  will  resolt  from  oneb  aetie^ 
but  heat  ii  tht  agent,  aod  concowiitMie  of 
every  transformation.  Hownver  the  ootavo 
of  these  changes  may  be  modifled^the  prdcess 
wSt  still  be  one  and  tlie  same ;  it  wtK  be  the 
evolution  of  caloric,  it  wiH  be  tho  tmnsmiiia  > 
tloA  of  tho  nutritive  fiiod  of  the  'vine  fiun  a 
combustible  to  an  Inoombostible  euco.  Now 
if  tho  vinoiiSr  acetous,  and  pnferid  femeaca- 
tiQnb  cauM  eYident  intestlaid  msHottf  wiU 
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ifot  Saccharine  (braientation  cause  motion  of 
tli6  up;  and  if  fermentation,  or  the  evolution 
ofcaioirK,  circidate  the  sap,  why  not-  i3as 
blood  ?  It  is  true  that  the  change  which  the 
blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs  is  not  saccha- 
rine fermentation,  nor  vinous,  nor  acetous, 
nor  putrid ;  and  if  we  rigidly  decide  by  the 
violence  and  products  of  the  change,  neither 
if  it  ^Uy  entitled  to  the  name  of  combus- 
tion, though  analogous  to  it.  But  all  this  in- 
validates nothing;  however  we  may  nomi- 
nate the  process  of  change  of  the  blood  in  the 
hangs,  it  is  a  chemical  decomposition,  and  in 
principle  the  same  as  fennentation  and  com- 
bustion. Heat  is  evolved  from  it,  and  heat 
is  the  same  element,  and  possessed  of  the 
same  properties,  whether  existent  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Its  source,  the  sun,  or  developed  in  an 
animal  or  vegetable  body — ^heat,  we  repeat, 
is  evolved  from  the  nutriment  of  blood  and 
sap,  and  being  evolved,  must  inevitably  exert 
its  repulsive  power ;  then  does  it  not,  in  some 
degree,'  at  least,  circulate  the  blood  and  sap  ? 
Whether  this  repulsive  heat  of  the  blood 
be  adequate  to  impel  it  in  its  course,  the 
writer  intends  to  inquire  in  subsequent  pa- 
pers. He  will  also  embody  collateral  remarks 
on  the  laws  of  vitality.  If  he  fail  to  establish 
his  theories  by  reasoning,  he  will  not  attempt 
to  support  them  by  sophistry.  No  arguments 
wiU  be  drawn  from  equivocal  experiments ; 
none  from  profound  speculations.  He  will 
neither  affect  the  classical  learning  of  the 
scholar,  nor  the  shrewdness  of  the  student  of 
abstract  science.  He  will  take  for  his  guide 
the-  universal  laws  of  motion,  try  to  explain 
these  laws  by  familiar  examples,  and  apply 
them  to  all  analogous  phenomena  of  life ; 
thus  he  will  appeal  from  the  common  know- 
IfiMlge  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
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This  periodical  has  long  maintaiiied 
its  high  position  as  one  of  the  most 
seienlific  journals  extant;  and  has 
never  deviated  from  that  calm  and 
important  path  pursued  by  all  the 
true  and  ardent  cultivators  of  medi- 
cine. Though  assailed  by  virulent 
invective  which  most  unfortunately 
had,  a  few  years  ago,  crept  into  me- 
dical joumEdismi  our  esteemed  and 
Talued  contemporary  never  conde- 
scended to  notice  the  puerile  and 
scurrilous  attacks  made  upon  it.  The 
late  Professor  Duncan,  its  conductor, 
~^as  a  man  of  too  gigantic  a  mind, 
*  too  profoundly  versed  in  medical 
iture,  to  be  affected  by  the  power- 


less shafts  of  -ridicule  leydQLed . ,  by 
those  illiterate  censo,i::si  .wtpse.  Siippr- 
ficial  acquirem^i^ts  were  tQo  iyti^j^jfefg(^ 
to  excite  any  thing  .but  iixeffaUe  ^^fi-- 
tempt.  It  is  also  due  to  the.preai^nt 
editor  to  state>  that  he  has  ^itated 
the  example  of  his  rey,ere^  prede* 
cesser,  and  has  now  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  witnessing  the  downfall  of  his 
scurrilous  rivals.  He  maintains  hifi 
position,  while  others  are  rapidly 
progressing  to  oblivion. 

In  the  present  number,  there  are 
eleven  original  papers,  and  these  we 
now  propose  to  analyze. 

The  first  article  is  entitled  "On 
Permanent  Patency  of  the  Mputb  of 
the  Aorta,  or  Inadequacy  of  the  Aortic 
Valves.  By  D.  J.  Corrigan.  M,  D/* 
This  disease  we  are- informed  is  not 
uncommon,  and  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  of  deranged  action 
of  the  heart.  It  arises  from  partial 
absorption  of  the  valves,  by  which 
apertures  are  formed,  through  which 
the  blood  flows  back  into  the  ventricle; 
or  from  rupture  of  one  or  mqre^  of 
the  valves ;  or  these  may  be  tightened 
or  curled  in  against  the  sides  of  the 
aorta,  so  that  they  cannot  spread 
across  its  mouth,  and  leaving  an 
opening  about  the  centre  of  the  vessel. 
Another  cause  is  the  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  aorta  when  affected  by 
aneurism,  as*  in  old  persons,  by 
which  the  valves  will  be  rendered  in- 
adequate to  the  performance  of  their 
functions. 

There  are  no  pathognomonic  syn^p- 
toms  of  this  disease,  but  its  existence 
is  determined  by  physical  and  stethos- 
copic  signs,  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  three  following ; — 1,  visible  pid- 
sation  of  the  arteries  of  the  head  ai>d 
superior  extremities ;  2,  bruU  de 
spufflet  in  the  ascendiug  aorta,  in 
the  carotids  and  subclaviana ;  3,  bruit 
de  soufflet  and  fremhsement,  or  a. 
peculiar  rushing  thrill  felt,  by  the. 
finger  in  the  carotids  ai^d  subchif. 
viana.  In  conjunction  with  these^ 
the  pulse  is  full.  When  a  patient 
labouring  under  this  disease  is  strip- 
ped, the  arterial  trunks  of  the  head* 
neck,  and  superior  extremities,  im.- 
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mediately  catek.  the  eye  by  their  sin- 
gular'prasatioii. 

'The  atetiioscoinc  signs  have  been 
ciWady  tni^ntioned.  Dr.  Corrigan  ac- 
cbtlhts  fo!r  this  increased  pulsation  by 
si:ating'that  a  portion  of  the  blood 
driven  into  the  ascending  aorta,  re- 
gurgi>tes  into  the  ventricle,  and 
hence  the  aorta  and  vessels  arising 
from  it,  become  lessened  in  their  diam- 
eter ;  while  they  are  in  this  state  the 
ventricle  contracts  and  impels  quickly 
into  them  a  quantity  of  blood,  which 
suddenly  and  greatly  dilates  them. 
The  author  supports  this  view  by 
many  satisfactory  arguments. 

Of  eleven  cases,  two  only  occurred 
in  females,  and  none  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  youngest  person  affected 
was  twenty  yews  of  age.  Inade- 
qnacy  of  the  aortic  vessels  differs  from 
narrowing  of  the  left  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  in  children,  and 
even  in  infants  at  the  breast.  The 
causes  of  the  disease  are  uncertain. 
In  one  case  it  succeeded  acute  rheu- 
matism, which  had  been  accompanied 
with  symptoms  of  pericarditis.  In 
some  it  was  ascribed  to  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest  which  had  occurred 
months  or  years  before,  while  in 
others  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
cause. 

The  patient  usually  complains  of 
oppression  and  straitness  acrosss  the 
chest,  with  palpitation  on  any  slight 
exertion,  and  sometimes  of  the  symp- 
toms of  asthma.  As  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  breathing  becomes  more 
diffictilt,  and  the  patient  starts  from 
his  bed  at  night  under  the  dread  of 
suffocation.  At  length  there  is  or- 
thopncea,  face  pale  or  purple,  as  in 
suffocative  catarrh;  cedema  of  the 
legs  comes  on,  and  soon  extends  to 
the  hands  and  arms,  the  respiration 
becomes  excessively  difficult,  and  the 
sufferer  dies  exhausted.  The  pulse 
is  usually  from  80  to  110,  full  and 
vibtatiHg  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  supierficitJ  branches  of  the  carotid, 
brachial,  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and 
.their  branches,  wherever  they  are  near 


the  surface,  become  apparq^^y .  en- 
larged and  tortuous ;  the  branchial  i& 
parts  of  its  course  almoet  doubHng  on 
itself.  The  heart  in  all  cases  was  enor- 
mously enlarged,  which  arises  from  the 
state  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  ap» 
peared  more  like  that  of  abuUock  than 
that  of  a  man.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  less  than  natural,  even  where  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
greatest.  >  In  some  cases  no  impuke 
could  be  felt;  and  in  none  did  the 
impulse  during  life  give  at  all  a  pro- 
portional measure  of  the  excessive 
hypertrophy  discovered  after  deaths 
Laennec  stated  the  contrary;  but 
many  later  observers,  Andral,  Ghraves, 
&c.  have  adduced  positive  facts  Sub* 
versive  of  his  conclusion.  Dr.  Grav^ 
had  observed  violent  pulsation  of  the 
heart  in  pneumonia,  which  led  him  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  though  after  death  the 
heart  was  healthy :  haemoptysis  rarely 
occurs  in  the  disease  under  notice. 
Its  duration  varied  from  two  to  eight 
years. 

Our  author  gives  an  elaborate  di- 
agnosis, but  this  we  omit,  as  the 
signs  already  enumerated  seem  con- 
clusive. He  cautions  the  practitioner 
against  confounding  it  with  aneurism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  root  o£ 
the  arteria  innominata.  Dr.  Corri- 
gan refers  to  the  opinions  of  the  best 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  heart  as  to 
the  treatment,  which  consists  in 
bleeding  and  starving,  which  he  ar- 
gues is  injurious.  He  contends,  on 
the  contnury,  that  the  most  beneficial 
measures  are  those  which,  by  strength- 
ening the  general  constitution,  will 
give  a  proportional  degree  of  vigour  to 
the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  carry  pn  the  circu- 
lation in  the  absence  of  that  assist- 
ance which  it  ought  to  receive.  He, 
therefore,  recommends  a  generous  and. 
sufficient  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  and  a  total  abstinence  from  malt 
liquors,  which  very  much  increase  the 
mass  of  fluids.  The  patient  may  attend 
to  business,  provided  it  does  not  pro- 
duce debility ;  and  as  those  labouring 
under  disease  of  the  heart  fear  sudden 
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deatb;  it  is  rigbt  to  state  tliat  ^is 
ereot  xarely  happens  in  the  disease 
iBider  c6Bsidemti(m.  He  relates  a 
ease  in  which  the  other  treatment 
vnm  danied  to  the  fhlieat  extent ;  tiie 
patient  getting  Tirorse  and  despaired 
of»  itivas  abandoned,  and  from  that 
hour  he  got  better,  and  by  fuU  diet  is 
iktrw  so  much  improved,  though  the 
disease  is  present,  that  he  is  able  to 
attend  to  a  laborious  employment. 
Beveral  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
starving  plan  was  fdlowed.  The 
itesdltof  this  case  induced  our  author 
to  adopt  the  treatment  he  recom- 
mends at  present.  Digitalis  aggra-^ 
vatbs  the  disease.  Though  small 
bleedings  are  condemned,  yet  when  the 
dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea  is  distressing, 
one  full  bleeding,  followed  by  an 
opiate,  is  indispensable.  The  disease 
ia  seldom  seen  in  its  commencement, 
and  when  established,  no  remedy  can 
pertiaps  remove  it.  In  other  diseases 
of  the  heart  there  is  a  danger  of  pul* 
monary  apoplexy  or  hsemorrhage,  and 
tile  sufferer  is  in  perpetual  fear  of 
tedden  death.  In  this  disease  there 
ia  no  sueh  danger ;  and  if  seen  in  its 
first  stage,  perhaps  mercury  and 
counter-irritation  might  prevent  it. 

The  profession  must  be  deeply  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Corrigan  for  this  highly 
interesting  paper,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes a  form  of  disease  hitherto 
madciiawn :  this,  and  his  other  papers 
6n  the  Functions  and  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  do  him  infinite  credit  as  a 
scientific  and  judicious  physician. 
.  The  second  paper  is  headed  "  Sur- 
gical Cases.  By  John  Campbell,  M.D. 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.'* 
The  first  case  was  one  of  spreading 
gangrene  of  the  lo'^er  extremity, 
which  required  amputation  of  the 
tiiigk,  before  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  tlie  healthy  and  diseased 
pBfts  was  observ'cd.  Dr.  Campbell 
cites  various  modem  authors,  Guth- 
iiefLai!riey»  and  Ballingall,  in  support 
of  kii  praotioe ;  and  against  the  autho- 
rity, of  Sharpe,  Pott,  and  Rirfiter. 
Hb  jQolleague,  Mr.  liston,  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the 
t)pentoii« 


The  Buoceedibg  ease  Iras  dfie  D 
inguinal  hernia,  terminating  in  sertf - 
cial  anus,  which  was  finally  eiUifed. 
There  was  nothing- tcr  justify  iin  ope- 
ration; the  hernia  gav^  "WAy,  fs^al 
matter  passed  through  the  g^in,  and 
a  cute  was  efi^ed  by  brdihary 
treatment.  Several  similar  casea  are 
cited. 

The  third  case  was  one  of  ulc^^- 
tion  of  the  face,  followed  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth.  The  ulcerationa 
3delded  to  the  iodine  ointment.  P^- 
fessor  Christison  suggetrted  the  ope- 
ration practised  by  Dr.  IMeffenbach, 
of  Berlin,  for  the  state  of  the  month. 
This  was  resorted  to,  as  the  patitot 
had  difficulty  in  taking  food,  had 
constant  drivelling,  and  defective  ar- 
ticulation. The  nairator  performed 
the  following  operation :— i-"  The  point 
of  a  bistoury,  with  a  very  narrow 
b]|ide,  was  introduced  into  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  close  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  carried  outwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  ear,  for  a  short 
space,  keeping  it  between  the  integu- 
ments and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  The  point  of  the  instru- 
ment was  then  made  to  protrude 
through  the  integuments,  which  lat- 
ter were  divided  as  far  as  the  bistoury 
had  penetrated,  by  turning  its  cutting 
edge  towards  them.  A  corresponding 
incision  was  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner from  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip. 
and  parallel  to  the  first.  These  two 
incisions  were  next  united  by  a  luna- 
ted  one  made  between  their  extremi- 
ties on  the  cheek,  and  convex  towards 
the  ear.  The  portion  of  integuments 
included  in  these  incisions  was  now 
dissected  out,  together  with  some 
condensed  cellular  substance  lying 
over  the  subjacent  mucous  memb^me, 
which  latter  was  left  entire,  after 
having  been  separated  for  a  short  way 
^m  the  integuments  at  their  cut 
edges.  I  then  divided  the  expos^ 
portion  of  mucous  membrane  ahmg 
its  middle,  leaving  a  small  portion  (rf 
it  entire  at  the  outer  angle,  0{^osite 
the  lunated  incision  mentioned  abate. 
The  divided  edges  of  the  inuoflua 
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bi»i^t  wi^  .conta^  with  iihe  cut 
e^^  pf  tto.u^tegumeatS)  to  whkk 
thciy  wei99  Becmiodall  rcMUid  by  meaofi 
of  ;$utui<e9.  •  A  sunilar  operation  wflts 
perform^  «t  the  opposite  angle  of  Ibie 
mpqtb> .  after  iwlucfa  tke  parts  were 
Gpyered  with  scnae  folds  of  jsui^geon's 
l&)t  mpistey^with  coUt  water«  which 
were  directed  to  be  renewed  from  time 

to  tinve. 

Soooe  tnme&etioqii  of  the  parts  took 
pkce,  on  the  following  day,  but  this 
soon  subsided,  ftnd  on  the  fourth  day 
the  fiutiirea  were  removed,  adhesion 
having  been  then  sufficiently  com- 
pleted," 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
case,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  opetntor. 

The  fourth,  and  last  case,  was  one 
pf  "  Destruction  of  the  Eyelids,  fol- 
lowed by  a  singular  appearance  of  the 
Eyeball."  No  satisfactory  account 
could  be  obtained  of  the  case.  The 
man  had  syphilis,  and  destruction  of 
the  prepuce.  Though  the  eyeball 
was  uncovered,  he  suffered  little  in* 
convenience,  which  proves  the  enro- 
neous  view  of  those  who  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  eye  in  cancer  of 
the  lids. 

The  third  paper  is  entitled,  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Obstetric  Operation  of 
Turnbg."  By  Thomas  Radford,  Esq. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Lying-in  Hospital. 

The  author  cites  the  directions  of 
many  eminent  obstetricians  on  the 
operation  of  Version,  especially  those 
of  Denman,  Bums,  Gooch,  Merriman, 
Blundell,  Baudelocque,  Grardien,  Vel- 
peau,  and  Dawees,  which  inculcate 
that  both  or  one  leg  should  be  brought 
down  in ])erformingthis  operation.  Mr. 
Radi&wd  examines,  impartially,  every 
step  of  the  operation,  which  he  de- 
scribes with  great  accufacy  and  fide* 
Htfv  and  then  clearly  and  incontro* 
vertibly  proves,  that  there  is  leas 
daagfr  to  the  in&nt  in  feet  than  in 
bTeeqb  presj^ntations.  He  remarlca 
that-all  agcee  as  to  the  proprbty  of 
bringing  down  <Hie  lowar  extremity 
M^n.  the  fltcoftd  ccd»Bot  be  readily 


thift  plan  is  preferable^  inidmueh  aa 
we  Ining  down  a  cone  by  its  apex; 
By  admeasurement  of  seveoial  infokits, 
after  birth,  he  has  ascertained,  that 
th^  pi%8enting  part  of  the  head,  and 
also  the  breech,  measures  from  12  to 
18§  inches,  but  when  one  lower  ex« 
tremity  is  fixed  on  die  abdomen,  and 
the  oihtr  presents  from  11  to  12§ 
inches,  and  in  feet  presentations  from 
10  to  11^  inches.     It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  an  inch  is  gained  by  bringing 
down  one  inferior    extremity   only. 
We  folly  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
our  author ;  but  consider  that  proper 
caution  must  be  observed  not  to  injure 
t&e  hip  joint  during  the  traction.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  proposal  is 
worHiy  of  preference  and  adoption; 
and  is  a  decided  improvement  of  the 
operation  of  version ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  supenede  the  old 
method  of  bringing  down  both  feet, 
which  in  many  cases  was  impractica- 
ble.    It  will  also  8iq)er&ede  the  ob- 
jectionable practice  advised  by  Gooch, 
Velpeau,    and  Hatin,    but  properly 
condemned  by  Professor  Hamilton  and 
many  others,  of  reintroducing  the  hand 
to  grasp  the  limb  which  could  not  be 
found  on  the  first  attempt.     We  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say,    that  Mr. 
Radford  has  saved  many  more  inftmta 
by  his  method  than  by  the  former ; 
and  it  is  also  right  to  state  that  his 
practice  has  been  more  estimated,  both 
in  the  hospital  and  in  private  life ;  and 
we  can  offer  our  testimony  that  the 
follest  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
any  statement  which  is  made  by  him. 
He  is  one  of  those  scientific,  expe^ 
rienced,  and  candid  practitioners,  who 
will  offer  no  opinion  but  that  which 
is  based  on  truth,  whose  immutability 
neither  time  nor .  chance  can  ever  owr- 
tum.    We  trust  he  wiH  excuse  ua  fov 
expcesaing  candidly  our  opinion  of  his. 
merits;  but  we  do  so,  because  We 
daily  observe  so  many  fidse  fiicte,  and 
fictitious  cases  obtruded  on  the  pro-' 
fession,  and  it  affords  us  sincere  piesU 
sure  to  meet  a  contemporary  in  whotfe 
statements  every  confidence  may  be 
I^ed. 

The  aextpaper is  OA  the  same  ope« 
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nlian»  **  sbemigliow  it  may  be'per* 
fonned  with  the  least  flnffexing  to  tiie 
modier."  By  John  Robertson,  Esq.^ 
Surgeon,  to  the  Manchester  Lying- 
in  Hospital. 

The  author  gxres  an  excellent  de* 
Bcnption  of  the  anatomy  of  the  geni- 
tal, aperture,  and  lucidly  explains  the 
difficulty  which  is  encountered  .  on 
passing  the  hand  and  arm,  in  coose- 
quenee  of  the  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  sphmcter  vaginae,  and  levator 
and  sphincter  ani  muscles.  The 
great  object  should  be  not  to  initate 
these  nrasdes  during  the  passage  of 
the  hand,  and  to  effect  this  the  author 
suggests  that  the  vagina  should  be 
completely  filled  with  lard  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the  hand. 
He  was  led  to  the  practice  of  this 
plan  by  a  case  in  which  the  vagina 
was  extremely  sensible  and  contract- 
ed ;  and  in  which  he  effected  version 
with  ease  to  the  woman  and  safety 
to  the  infant.  He  mountains  that  the 
left  hand  should  be  preferred  in  al- 
most aU  cases ;  but  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere  that  this  recommendation 
is  questioned  by  many  eminent  ob- 
stetric writers. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Robert- 
son as  to  the  use  of  the  lard,  as  it 
allays  the  high  degree  of  vaginal  tem- 
perature, and  decidedly  renders  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  less  painful 
to  the  parent.  He  describes  the 
operation  of  version  very  minutely ; 
but  this  is  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  insert  it  here. 


Observations  on  the  General  Principles 
and  on  the  Particular  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  various  species  of  In- 
flammation. By  J.  H.  James,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hos- 
pital, and  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
the  Exeter  Dispensary.  London, 
1832.     Renshaw  and  Rush. 

ThA  author  of  this  work  is  well  known 
to  the  profession  as  an  able  and  scien- 
tific operator,  whose  boldness  in  tying 
the  aorta  has  justly  entitled  him  to 
the  highest  reputation  as  «  practical 


siBi^n*  In  Ihe  wo«k  )}^fipra.ii%,b^ 
comprehends  all  those  4oaxi|  ^  ii^ 
flaamtioii  which  .cust^i^i  hugji^iiign^ 
edto  the  diimaiaof  ^mg^ry,;  l^jia 
the  nosological  divimn  pf  4begul;ject 
is  per&cfly  arWtirary»-  be  newmmly 
indudea  sesFevfi  inHapinwIwy  s9^q^ 
tions  which  beloiig.tf  wedinim  .and 
obstetiicy.     . 

A  eomprehen^va  traatiae  ontinflwiif. 
mation  hia  long  been  a.deiadffiatiiia- 
in  the  medical  Utevabir^  s>i  these 
countries,  as  Dr.  Thammi'a  %H)d«  haa 
been  out  oi  print  for  soiM  yeanb-uad 
thou^  constantly  sought  &r,  ha9  nd^ 
for  some  unknown  reason,  undeigi^i^ 
a  second  edition  ;  its  wantii  now  fWeU 
supplied  by  the  producMaoabofeare  ma*- 
Mr.  James  possesses  all  the-  (^ujifica- 
tions  necessary  for  the  exeentiwEi  .of 
the  task  he  has  undertaken.  .  He  ia 
a  hospital  surgeon  of  many  yeacs  atand* 
ing,  and  evidently  one  (^  sober  wid 
fedthfnl  observation,  while  his  iBtiasatke 
acquaintance  with  the  present  iasf 
proved  state  of  medical  science  ep<Jbtaa 
him  ^  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  latest  opinions.  Hia 
treatise  is  executed  in  a  most  aati^ 
factory  manner ;  it  is  an  aecurate,- 
well  -  digested,  well* written  work, 
evincing  deliberation,  rqieated  aad 
careful  observation,  extensive  reseaitih» 
profound  judgment,  and  fidelity* 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  journal  of  this 
description,  to  give  l^gthened  na« 
views  or  analyses  of  elementary  or 
S3rstematic  works,  as  its  contents  nre 
different  firom  monthly  or  qnaiierly 
periodicals ;  and  therefore  we  are  cam- 
pelled  to  confine  our  notiees  and  oi* 
ticisms  to  a  general  exprtsaion  of  4Hir 
opinion,  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
all  productions  that  come  before  us. 
The  necessity  of  attending  to  this 
arrangement  muat  be  ohvioua  to  every 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  pe- 
riodical literature.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  medical  scienoef  both  at 
home  and  abroad*  claima  the  eapeoial 
attention  of  the  weekly  medicsHjovm*- 
alist ;  and  is  so  extensive  as  in  general 
to  exceed  the  limits  by  which  ,^^e 
are  circumscribed.  .  TakiAg  tbia-iata 
coneklexatioak  aad'likewiwthe' 
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cation  of  lectares,  our  renders  must 
perf?eive  that  we  have  little  space  for 
the  ktsertion  of  critical  reviews,  which 
.•necessarily  require  copious  extracts 
to  render  the  author  common  justibe. 
We  trust  Ihat  this  explanation  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  authors ;  and  we 
sincerely  assure  thcm»  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us,  to  he 
umMe  to  make  copious  citfttions 
from  all  works  of  value  which  we 
receive.  They  should  also  recollect 
the  unparalleled  fecundity  of  the  press, 
and  the  multitude  of  hooks,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  which  daily  claim 
our  attention;  and  also  the  anxiety 
of  autlK»8  to  obtain  an  early  notice. 
Some  writers  are  displeased  because 
we  do  not  notice  their  works- or  com- 
munications in  our  next  Number  after 
reoeiving  them,  forgetting  that  our 
pages  may  be  partly  or  entirely 
printed  when  we  receive  them ;  or 
that  more  important  or  later  intelli- 
gence is  entitled  to  more  immediate 
attention.  In  illustration  of  this  po* 
sition  we  may  take  this  opp(»tunity 
of  stadng,  that  the  receipt  of  recent 
communications  from  foreign  -and 
other  correspondents,  obliges  us, 
every  week,  to  defer  the  insertion  of 
articles  which  were  in  type,  and  in- 
tended for  our  next  publication.  We 
state  the&e  things  for  the  information 
of  our  friends  in  general,  and  our  au- 
thor in  particular. 

To  return  from  tliis  digression  to 
the  production  which  gave  rise  to 
it,  we  have  to  state  that  Mr.  James 
divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  and 
adopts  the  following  arrangement  :— 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  have  considered  the 
questions  connected  with  the  ordinary  powers 
and  state  of  circulation,  the  state  of  the  res* 
sets  under  iaiammation,  «nd  the  syroptoms 
which  manifest  themselves  in  tlie  part 

"  In  the  second,  1  have  entered  into  the 
suhject  of  sympathy,  as  connected  with  the 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  adjoining 
patls»  and  Ac  iaftuenee  reciprocally  exerted 
l^etweea  the  /qratem  at  large  and  the  part  in- 
flamed. 

"  These  constitute  the  materials  of  the  first 
chapter.  In  the  second,  I  have  examined 
the  prineipal  eaiiaea  which  either  predispose 
to  thff  iprodiictioA  of  iolbiiiiina(;ioii  in  a  |Mrt| 
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or   infiucnee  Its  progress  wHen  prodtfeed, ' 
wlmtever  may  be  the  original  cause; 

".  These  ol^cts  of  in^jqiry  nra^  be  divided 
into  those  more  immediately  depending  upon  J 
the-actual  state  of  the  system,  as  legards  the  ' 
condition  of  the  nervous  system^  the  digest- 
ive-organs ;  the  state  of  ihe  cimdathig  fluid, 
with  reference  either  to  its  quality  or  qnaiu- 
tity;  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  soHdf 
and  fluids,  or  circumstances  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  part ;  and  more  remotely 
as  regards  the  influence  of  temperament,  dia- 
thesis, hereditary  disposition,  age>  sex,  halHta^ 
&c.;  or  extrinsic  circumstances,  as  the  iujfiun 
ence  of  air,  temperature,  and  climate. 

"  A  separate  consideration  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  processes  and  products  of  inflam- 
mation, and  their  apparent  purposes  in- the 
economy ;  and  this  forms  the  subject  of  th& 
third  chapter. 

"  In  addition,  although  I  must  confess  that 
the  matter  can  never  he  completely  handled 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  particahs* 
species  of  inflaraqaation,  I  have  oflered  a  ge^ 
neral  view  of  the  objects  of  remedial  meansjt 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  understood 
to  act,  and  the  circumstances  which  woaM 
guide  US  in  adopting  them;  and  this  con- 
cludes the  first  part  of  this  worJK.  Th« 
second  has  for  its  object  the  particular  de« 
scription  of  those  various  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion which  come  within  the  -view  vhich  t 
have  above  given."— p.  4. 

Our  author  first  describes  the  phy- 
siology of  the  circulation*  and  '^e 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  during  inflammation*  He  next. 
gives  a  luminous  account  of  the 
symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of 
inflammation,  noticing  every  £Eict  coib- 
nected  with  his  subject  concisely,  yet 
comprehensively.  He  then  describea 
local  and  general  sympathy,  sympa* 
thetic  fever,  irritation  and  imti^ity« 
the  causes  affecting  the  system  gene- 
rally which  influence  the  progress  of, 
or  predispose  to  inflammation,  as  state 
of  the  mind,  pain,  preparation  for 
surgical  operations,  state  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  state  of  tie  blood, 
humoral  pathology,  plethora,  inflam- 
matory disposition^  influence  of  the 
solids  upon  the  fluids,  of  tczppcra- 
ment,  diathesis,  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, age,  sex,  habits,  of  air,  tempera- 
ti»e,  and  climate;  the  process^  if^' 
products  of  inflammatioii^  and  evftry 
remedy  employed  for  its  taroatment* 
Such  are  the  contents  of  the  first  part 
of  \b»  wof  liu 
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The  sQOond  part  is  devoted  to  the 
' .  doikfeription  of  the  "  Particular  Nature 
.  and  Treatment  of  the  various  species 
of  Iiiflammation."  This  embraces  the 
coDSidMation  of  ahnoet  all  the  dis- 
faaes  called  surgical,  and  is  treated 
leith  great  ability  and  judgment. 

We  have  now  given  an  outline  of 
the  matter  contained  in  this  work, 
-Hold  diaU  notice  it  in  detail  in  our 
jMxt.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  gra- 
tified to  apprise  our  readers  that  every 
page  of  it  is  replete  with  instructive 
•ad  valuable  information,  which  must 
interest  every  one  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  the  only 
ponograph  extant  in  this  country  on 
the  vast  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
Mild  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
.SBuedical  library. 


Uther  Schuebmde  Flecke  im  Ange,  SfC, 
An  Essay  on  Musca  VoUtantes, 
By  A.  W.  Neubeb.  pp.  32.  Ham- 
burgh. 

The  author  of  this  little  essay  is  him- 
self subject  to  the  dbease  which  he 
describes,  and  which  he  attributes  to 
the'  presence  of  certain  parasitical 
productions  analogous  to  microscopic 
algae,  in  the  two  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour ;  and  in  this  opinion 
te  IS  confirmed  by  a  case  recorded  by 
M.  Rust,  who  states  that  he  has  seen 
tiie  musccB  voUtantes  disappear,  by 
puncturing  the  chamber,  and  evacu- 
ating the  aqueous  humour.  Many 
of  the  most  celebrated  physiologists 
and  oculists  deny  that  muscae  voU- 
tantes have  a  real  existence,  attribut- 
ing their  appearance  to  a  partial  pa- 
ralysis of  the  retina,  the  black  spots 
•^luch  are  evident,  being  owing  to 
the  impression  of  the  objects  reflected 
on  the  retina  not  being  perceived  by 
it-  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  these  spots  may  exist 
for  years  Without  the  paralysis  ex- 
tending to  the  other  parts  of  the 
retina„  if  such  be  always  the  cause  of 
the  musca  voUtanteSt  which  we  are 
jnx\cii  inclined  to  doubt. 
M.  iNeuber  considers  that  the  ac^ 


tion  of  the  negative  pole:  of  a  gaiWanlc 
battery  will  detach  these  fungi,  but 
as  yet  he  has  not  given  it  a  trial. 
Whether  the  trial  will  prove  nsefttl 
we  cannot  pretend  ta  say*  indeed  the 
whole  subject  iis  involTed  in  doubt, 
and 'every  attempt  to  elucidate  it  is 
worthy  of  prdse.  M.  Neuber's  the- 
ory is  probably  as  good  as  any  of 
those  advanced  by  those  writers  who 
have  preceded  him ;  but  tiie  question 
is,  if  tnuscts  voHtantes  do  indeed  de- 
pend on  parasitical  growths  in  the 
chambers^  what  causes  their  appear- 
ance there  ?  We  incline  t»  think  it 
would  require  an  CEklipusto  solve 
that  enigma. 


History  of  Chronic  PhlegmoMc^  or 
Inflammations,  founded  on  Clinical 
Experience  and  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  de- 
ferent varieties  and  complicatians  of 
these  Diseases,  with  their  vorioms 
methods  of  Treatment.  ByF.  J-V, 
Bboussais,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  the  fourth 
edition.  By  Isaac  Hats,  M.D. 
and  R.  Egi^bsfsldGbiffith,  M.D. 
2vols.  8vo.  pp.  497—403.  Phila- 
delphia, 1831,  Carey  and  Lea. 
London,  Longman  and  Co. 

The  works  of  M.  Broussais  excel  all 
other  systems  of  medicine,  in  being 
strictly  conformable  to  the  Baconian 
principles,  or  inductive  philosophy. 
The  illustrious  author  first  observed 
disease  at  the  bedside,  carefully  re- 
corded the  symptoms,  treatment  and 
morbid  appearances.  In  no  other 
systematic  work  do  we  find  such  an 
array  of  facts  carefully  observed ;  a 
better  history  of  symptoms,  a  more 
cautious  and  judicious  application  of 
remedies,  and  a  more  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  of  disease.  His 
bitterest  opponents  admit  that  the 
work  before  us  "  is  a  model  of  know- 
ledge and  originality  in  medicine.** 
It  is  the  result  of  extensive  observa- 
tion in  military  and  civil  ho^it^Us  for 
many  years .  The  author  had  remajrk - 
ed  that  though  there  were  nunjeifqus- 
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ttea&esoti  aoute  iBflammatioiis,  there 
wbrejfetv  on  the  cfaromo  forms  of 
theiediteaaeBi  ;  He  soon  found  tiiat 
tkfriaajority  igf  dtronie  diseases  Had 
ai^flim  from  infkitiiiiDalftoii,  "wfaidi  wfts 
eitbto  negieoted,  or  inefficiently  trettt- 
ed  in  its  acute  stage^  He  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to'distover  that  all  consmnp- 
tions  arose  from  this  same  cause.  He 
was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneieial  to  humanity  if  any  author 
would  collect  aocountB  of  a  great 
number  of  these  acute  diseases  dege- 
nerated into  chronic,  of  which  writers 
ceaae  to  treat,  as  soon  as  they  have 
no  iongier  any  hope  of  curing  them. 
Our  author  hesitated  for  a  long  time 
to  undertake  this  task,  and  succeeded 
in  performing  it  in  the  most  able 
manner. 

'*  On  peraeveiingly  observing  all 
diseases  of  debility  which  I  met  with/' 
says  M.  Broussais,  ''  I  perceived  that 
the  majority  of  the  cases  appertained 
to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lungs 
and  of  the  organs  of  digestion*"  Ex- 
perience has  convinced  him  that  all 
t&e  inflammatory  afl«ctions  of  the 
lungs  incessantly  transform  them- 
selves into  one  another*  and  all  ter- 
minate in  phthisis  pulmonalis.  The 
full  consideration  of  these  afi^ections 
occupies  the  first  volume.  We  have 
perused  this  part  with  great  pleasure 
and  interest*  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
recommend  it  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  our  readers. 

The  second  volume  embraces  the 
description  of  the  phlegmasia?  of  the 
abdomen.  The  distinguished  author 
modestly  states,  that  the  phlogosis  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
canal,  and  of  the  serous  membrane 
or  peritoneum,  are  those  only  on 
which  he  possesses  sufficient  data. 

The  comparison  of  numerous  facts 
has  led  our  author  to  conclude,  that 
phlogosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  little  known,  though 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  that  many 
errors  were  daily  committed  in  its 
treatment.  These  he  ascribes  to  the 
want  of  a  monograph  on  the  subject. 
All  tliese  diseases  of  the  stomach  were 
ascribed  to  saburrse  and  asthenia ;  and 


gastritis,  in  its  highest  degtee  df  in- 
tensity, only  was  described.  "  i  have 
attempted,"  says  M.  B,,  "  to  remedy 
this  public  calamity,  by  disposing,  in 
a  methodical  series,  such  gastrites  as 
are  so  obscure  as  frequently  to  escape 
diagnosis,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
connect  them  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
most  inflammatory  varieties,  and  on 
the  other  to  purely  nervous  sensibi- 
lity and  true  feebleness  of  the  sto- 
mach." We  can  by  no  means  assient 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  author  on 
this  part  of  his  subject,  for  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  has  describ- 
ed cases  whose  symptoms  by  no 
means  justified  his  conclusions.  He 
certainly  has  established  the  import- 
ant fact,  that  subacute  gastritis  often 
occurs,  is  overlooked^  and  frequently 
mismanaged. 

He  has  established  the  identity  of 
the  innumerable  diarrhceas  from  their 
seat,  cause,  and  treatment ;  and  has 
developed  and  demonstrated  the  indi- 
cations of  the  last  with  astonishing 
simplicity. 

Acute  and  chronic  peritonitis  are 
treated  of  at  great  length ;  the  latter 
proved  to  be  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  a  more  rational  plan  of 
treating  the  former  suggested. 

Such  are  the  diseases  described  in 
these  volumes.  This  translatio^i, 
which  is  executed  with  ability,  accu- 
racy and  judgment,  renders  a  liigUy 
valuable  work  accessible  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  language  in 
which  the  original  was  written.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  practical  utility,  and 
ought  to  be  studied  by  every  prac- 
titioner. 

■         ■  ■  I  I  W       ^P^i— — 

J 

PHaENOLOGICAL  PRIZE. 

The  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris 
will  give  a  prize  of  the  value  of  500 
francs,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1833, 
for  the  best  essay  detailing  those/acts, 
well  ascertained,  which  constitute  thp 
science  of  phrenology  at  present.  Es- 
says in  French  or  Latin  to  be  sei\t 
(post  free)  before  the  1st  of  June,  tp 
M.  Caaimir  Broussais,  Chief  Spcretary 
Rue  de  rUniversit^,  No.  25,  Paris, 
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,    .  BAftON   CUVIER, 


(flifQiusB  L.  C.  F.  D.  CuviJSB,  was 
boocn,  at  Montbeillard*  a  town  on  the 
penpan  confines  of  France,  the  25th 
of  August,  1769.  He  was  sent  to 
Stuttgard  to  complete  his  education ; 
and  there  he  not  only  learned  the 
lapguage  of  Germany,  but  familiar- 
ized himself  with  those  practices  of 
^as^iduoTis  and  persevering  industry 
lyhiph  distinguish  the  intellectual 
classes  of  that  portion  of  Europe. 

Cuvier  repaired  to  Paris  shortly 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
political  scene,  but  surrendered,  amidst 
all  the  temptations  to  mingle  in  the 
agitations  of  the  day,  his  whole  mind 
to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Institute,  which  was  established 
during  the  revolution,  and  which,  as 
one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  that 
sanguinary  interregnum,  must  be  re- 
garoed  as  a  fact,  in  mitigation  of  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders. 

In  1798,  when  only  29  years  of 
age,  Cuvier  published  his  Tableau 
Elem^taire  de  VHistoire  Naturelle, 
The  year  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
In  1804  in  conjunction  with  Lacepede 
«^ld  GeoflEroy  St.  Hilaire,  he  publish- 
ed La  Menagerie  du  Museum  de  VHis- 
taire  Naturelle,  About  this  time  and 
for  a  long  period  after  it,  he  contri- 
buted many  able  papers  to  the  Annales 
du  Museum,  The  first  edition  of  the 
Jtecherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles 
des  QuadrupedeSt  appeared  in  1812; 
the  last  edition  was  published  in  1823, 
and,  was  preceded  by  that  Discourse 
,on  the  Revplutions  of  the  Globe,  which 
has  placed  Cuvier  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  the  great  disciples  of  Bacon 
and  najture.  The  great  work  on  the 
'Mollu8ca»  was  given  to  the  world  in 
818,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Regne 
Inimal  made  its  appearance*   Of  ^is 


splendid  peiforxiia;^<^.  Mr.  l^^^yca^ 
has  left  on  record  ah  .eulogy  ^nuxbr 
in  conception  and  expjre^ipR.^s^iiblts 
a  kindred  supremacy  of  intellectual 
power  with  the.  subject  of  hi?  j^jcaiscs* 

**  Ht9  work  on  the  &n{tnal  kis^m,  io'Tour 
vohimes  octanra»  exhilMt8.« 'meihgtlical  aiul 

philosopbical  view  of  the  scieace  of  zoology  : 
k  places  before  us  a  subject  capable  of  ca- 
gaging  and  satisfying  an  inqniring  mind  ; 
not  a  dry  and  uninteresting  detail  of  mmes 
and  forms,  but  the  philosophical  principles  of 
zoological  airangementy  and  the  execution 
of  those  principles  through  all  their  details : 
it  establishes  the  divisions  and  sub>dIvisions 
of  the  living  world  ttirongb  the  wh«l^  of  Uie 
vast  scale,  on  the  double  basis  of  external  and 
internal  structure:  it  enumerate»  all  the  well- 
authenticated  species  which  are  known  with 
certainty  to  belong  to  each  snb-divisioa ;  and 
enters  into  some  details  on  those  kinds  which, 
from  their  abundance  in  these  climates,  the 
advantages  we  derive  or  the  injuries  we  soflkr 
from  them^  from  singularities  in  their  manners 
or  economy,  their  extraordinary  forms,  beaut^'^ 
or  size,  become  objects  of  particular  interest. 
Of  the  confidence  which  this  work  deserves  as 
a  representation  of  facts  .in  contra-distinetion 
from  compilations  the  fruit  of  labours  in  the 
closet,  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  this  cir- 
cumstance^  that,  with  the  exception  of  such 
animals  as  by  their  minuteness  elude  the  re- 
searches of  the  anatomist,  there  are  very  few 
groups  of  the  rank  of  subgenera  roentiortel 
in  the  book  of  which  the  author  cannot  pro- 
duce at  least  some  considerable  portion  or  ttic 
organs.  In  each  division  and  each  species 
wc  are  referred  to  the  best  sources  of  infinr- 
matioo ;  not  by  indiscriminate  and  accuoiu- 
lated  quotations,  which  only  increase  and  per- 
petuate confusion, — but  by  the  selection  of 
those  works  and  figures,  to  which  the  cha- 
racter of  originality  belongs  :  in  fehcnrt,  by 
weighing,  and  not  counting  authorities.'* 

Lawrence* $  Lectures  on  Man, 

We  may  observe  that  an  English 
translation,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  just  to  say,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Regne  Animal,  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Griffiths.  Tliis  version  we  would 
certainly  recommend  to  those  who 
have  no  acquaintance,  and  never  hope 
to  have  it,  with  the  French  tongue, 
although  we  are  well  aware  that  Cu- 
vier was  by  no  means  the  old  woman, 
or  the  partizan  of  antiquated  opinions, 
which  those  who  read  the  EngJUeh 
•'  Animal  Kingdom"  only, — would,  we 
fear,  be  much  inclined  M  susjpcct 
him  tQ  be* 
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Tntitiinferatte  papers  connected  with 
tlie  siibjectt  df  his  labours  were  pab- 
llshed  by  Cuvier  in  reviews,  annals, 
journals,  dictionaries,  editions  of  Buf- 
fon  arid  Daubenton,  '&c.  &c. 

We  have  received  from  Paris  a 
complete  and  scientific  account  of  the 
post  mortem  examination,  drawn  up 
by  Beraid/  the  elder.  This  we  shall 
give  ia  our  next. 


May  22nd,  IB32. 
Eabii  Stanhopb  in  the  Chair. 


TuE  noble  president  announced  the 
receipt  of  eight  bottles  of  the  mikaria 
guaco-juice*  from  Dr.  Wm.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Plymouth.   He  remarked  that 
it  had  been  found  to  be  a  preservative 
against  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes,  but 
its  trial  in  hydrophobia  was  not  as 
yet    sufficiently    satisfactory.       Mr. 
Cesar  Hawkins  had  administered  it 
to  a  rabid  dog,    with  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms; and  in  a  case  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  which  it  had  been  tried 
internally    and    externally,    it    had 
afforded    great    relief.      The    juice 
would  be  distributed  to  any  medical 
gentlemen,    who    were    desirous  of 
trying  its  effects  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, for  which  it  is  recommended^ 
as  well  as  in  hydrophobia,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who  would 
give'  it  a  trial,  would  communicate 
the  results  of  their  experience  to  the 
Society.   He  then  sent  round  a  bottle 
of  the  juice  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gentlemen  present,    and  called  their 
attention  to  its  peculiar  smell;    he 
could  not  say  whether  this  odour  was 
natural  or  caused  by  fermentation, 
during  its  voyage  to  England.     He 
also  announced  the  receipt  of  a  packet 
df  the  seeds  which  produced    this 
Juice,  recently  arrived  from  the  Ca- 
raccas ;  likewise  a  packet  of  the  pods 
of  the  Caesalpinia  Coriaria  or  Divicli, 
the  active  principle  of  which  is  tannin. 


It  is  considered  as  ranking  next  to 
catechu  as  an  aBtringent,,  havang  the 
advantage  of  being  an  inspissated 
vegetable  juice.  A  letter  was  read« 
describing  the  propetties  of  these 
pods. 

Specimens  of  various  English  medi- 
cinal plants  lay  on  the  table,  furnished 
by  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.  Treasurer; 
among  them  we  remarked  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  rhubarb  plant  in 
flower. 

Mr.  Costello  was  then  elected  a 
member  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Burnett,  the  Professor 
of  Botany,  then  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  influence  of  plants  on  animals ^ 
and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  animals 
on  plants,  which  he  entitied  Zoolo* 
GicAL  Botany.  He  observed  thAt 
there  are  functions  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  existence  of  plants,  but 
not  equally  so  to  that  of  animals; 
and  these  are  the  absorption  of  food, 
and  its  assimilation  to  their  substance ; 
others  again,  which  are  important  to 
plants,  but  still  more  so  to  animals, 
as  the  action  of  plants  on  atmospheric 
«dr,  which  is  not  yet  well  understood, 
Priestley,  by  his  splendid  experiments, 
discovered  that  the  air  deteriorated 
by  animals  was  regenerated  by  plants, 
and  again  rendered  fit  for  respiration, 
but  the  process  by  which  this  is  ac- 
complished is  not  well  understood.  It 
was  supposed  that  man  inspired  bxy- 
gen,  and  gave  out  charcoal  acid  ghs  ; 
and  that  plants  absori)ed  this  charcokl 
acid  gas,  and  restored  oxygen  ^  but, 
subsequentiy,  they  could  not  avoid 
seeing,  by  their  experiments,  thieit 
during  the  night  plants  absori)  oxy- 
gen, and  give  out  carbonic  acit}  gas, 
and  it  was  then  supposed  that  plants 
breathed  differently  at  different  times; 
at  one  time,  when  healthy,  gtifidg  otlt 
oxygen,  and  at  another,  when  lan- 
guid, carbonic  acid'gas.  This  led  t6  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  he  "Wished 
shortly  to  detail.  Plants  of  Various 
kinds  were  enclosed  in  cerituH  por- 
tions of  atmospheric  air,  and  pla(^,ed 
in  the  sunshine,  in  the  bright  day- 
light, or  in  the  shade.  Lime-water  wa* 
introduced  into  the  TetsseU  tc^^iing 
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the  jflanto ;  and  whether  the  plant* 
wefe  healthy  or  languid,  whether  it 
was  in  the  dky  or  night,  in  the  sun- 
shine or  in  the  shade,  carbonic  acid 
was  always  given  out,  always  one 
Idnd  of  air.  Still  Priestley's  experi- 
ment was  true — ^that  if  combustion  is 
made  to  go  on  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
carbonic  acid  formed,  the  insertion  of 
rose  leaves  will  purify  it.  On  pur- 
suing this  train  of  experiments,  it 
was  found  that  two  functions  were 
going  on,  one  of  respiration,  the  other 
of  digestion.  Carbonic  acid  is  known 
to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  human 
stomach,  and  so  it  is  to  plants ;  if 
plants  are  placed  wholly  in  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  their 
true  pabulum,  they  will  become 
brown,  and  die,  not  from  over-stimu- 
lation, but  completely  asphyxiated; 
but  if  moisture  be  present,  it  ^unites 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, digestion  goes  on,  the  carbon 
becomes  part  of  the  plant,  and  the 
oxygen  is  given  out.  The  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  thus  purified  is  ex- 
treme. There  are  at  this  present 
moment  850  millions  of  human  beings 
on  this  earth,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
each  expires  eleven  ounces  troy,  of 
carbon,  daily — a  pound  wanting  an 
ounce.  Now,  if  we  allow  the  odd  50 
inillions  for  the  ounce  wanting,  we 
shall  have  800  million  pounds  of  carbon 
expired  daily ;  to  which  amount  fires, 
furnaces,  &c.  are  continually  adding, 
so  that  the  whole  quantity  thus  given 
out  may  be  computed  as  nearly  equal 
to  that  employed  in  his  Majesty's 
navy.  It  must  be  evident  that  some 
means  are  required  to  purify  the  air, 
and  return  this  carbon  to  the  earth ; 
and  the  process  already  spoken  of  is 
the  means  nature  adopts ;  thus  mak- 
ing  the  refuse  of  the  animal  the  true 
pA)ulum  of  the  plant.  Mr.  G.  Bur- 
nett then  proceeded  to  give  further 
illustrations  of  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  animals  on  plants,  for  which 
we  regret  we  have  not  sufiicient 
space. ' 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 

nimously  given  to  the  Professor, 

>  wliich  the  meeting  was  adjourned 


to  the  12th  of  Junci '  when  an  Oftay 
on  the  common  holly,  by  Dr«  Rous* 
scan,  will  be  read. 


•     I  ;>  ■  ,    I  •       , 


THK  RISING  OP  THK  SAP  IN 
PLANTS. 

M.  nnxaocHET's  nzscov^^ar.''' 


It  being  at  all  times  an  obvious  fact, 
that  the  nourishment  of  plants  was 
supplied  through  the  medium  of  their 
roots,  and  it  having  been  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  nourish- 
ment was  taken  in  the  form  of  a  fluid 
which  ascended  and  circulated  to  the 
very  top  of  the  plant,  whatever  was 
its  height,  philosophers  were  na- 
turally led  to  inquire  by  what  powers 
this  difiicult  process  was  effected. 
Difiicult  it  certainly  must  appear  to 
those  who  remember  that  this  fluid 
or  sap  had,  in  its  ascent  to  over- 
come the  law  of  gravity,  and  upon 
the  other  hand,  that  the  vessels 
through  which  it  passed  were  en- 
dowed with  none  of  that  vital  force 
which  in  the  living  body  is  so  efi^cient 
in  the  work  of  propulsion.  Upon  a 
patient  examination  of  the  structure 
of  plants,  it  was  found  that  even  in 
the  largest  vegetable  growths,  the 
vessels  were  all  of  a  capiUary  form, 
and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  sap  rose  from  the  earth,  through 
the  plant  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, lliis  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  universally  entertained  up  to  a 
recent  period.  That  it  shoula  have 
been  so  implicitly  adopted,  as  we 
find  it  to  have  been,  will  perhaps  be 
a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  will 


*  Mr.  WhQcier  in  fiung  this  dwc»veiy  tn 
the  year  182Sf  seems  to  ns  to  have  beeu  in 
error.  The  writer  of  this  article,  at  aX\ 
events,  can  prove  in  the  most  undenitiUv 
manner,  that  Magendle  deacrilMd  the  «x«' 
periment'of  Dutrochct,  wbkh  is  m«oticmc4 
towards  the  conolusion  of  Ihia  pajieri  o^  the 
15th  day  of  November  1827,  in  Paris.  The 
writer  will  he  happy  to  satisfy  the  inquiries 
of  any  pervon  who  may  feel  cnrtos!ty  ttpoii 
this  point« 
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payattontipii  to  the  fibctt  irbidiwe 
are  now^  abmit  to  explain. 

If  the  open  extremitjr  of  a  capillary 
tube,  say  a  glass  tube,  be  inserted 
in  water,  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
tube  tQ  a.  height  corresponding  with 
the  narrowness  of  the  bore.  This 
process  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  water  will 
never  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the 
tube,  much  less  will  it  flow  over  and 
continue  to  do  so.  Capillary  attrac- 
tion, it  if(  well  kaown«  cannot  produce 
Quoh  an  effect  as  that  last  mentioned. 
Now,  on  referring  to  the  progress  of 
the  sap  in  trees,  we  find  that  it  as- 
cends to  the  very  top  by  means  of 
the  vessels,  which  are  said  to  be 
capillary,  and  not  only  ascends  thus 
far,  but  that  it  flows  over  their  sum- 
mits, so  that  we  must  admit  that 
the  process  of  capillary  ascent  is 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  course 
which  the  sap  takes  in  circulating 
through  a  tree. 

It  was  this  circumstance  that  in-* 
duced  Dutrochet  to  make  the  risinp 
of  the  sap  a  subject  of  patient  inves- 
tigation. He  was  already  aware  of 
the  source  of  the  sap,  and  of  the 
mode  of  its  penetrating  the  tree.  He 
knew,  from'  experiments,  that  the 
power  of  sending  up  the  sap  existed 
in  the  small  cone  caUed  the  sponyiole, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  each  of  the 
radicles  terminates.  What  then  was 
the  nature  of  that  endowment  which 
enabled  the  spongioles  to  send  up  the 
sap  imbibed  by  them  from  the  sur- 
rounding soil  ?  This  was  the  problem 
which  the  illustrious  philosopher,  af- 
ter great  labour  and  a  number  of  in- 
genious experiments,  at  last  explained. 
PfQceeding  step  by  step,  M.  Dutro- 
chet came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  existed,  between  fluids  of  dif- 
ferent densities,  a  sort  of  relation 
(depending  on  electrical  principles), 
which  would  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  phenomenon  in  question.  He 
accordingly  made  the  folloviog  ex- 
periment : — He  took  a  portion  of  the 
large  intestines  of  a  fowl,  and  having 
well  cleansed  it,  he  half  filled  it  with 
milk,  putting  ligatures,  of  course,  on 


the  open  eztremittea  of  the  gub    H^>* 
then  placed  the  intestine  in  wAtoit^  >' 
In  one  day  (twenty-four  houD^)  ^o^i 
venty-three    grains  weight  of    tbi<  ., 
water  had  passed  through  the  kit es^ 
tine,    and    were  blended  with    thd 
milk;  and  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hours  more,  the  gut  became  swoUfm 
with  the  quantity  of  water  which  i% 
had  imbibed.    By  and  bye,  haweve^v 
a  great  change  occurred ;  the  wa|^ 
began  to  pass  out  of  the  inteatinei 
and   in>  thirty-six    hours    fifty-four 
grains  of  water  had  oozed  from  it. 

Here  then  were  two  fa^;  first, 
the  passing  of  the  water  inwurtd^i 
next,  its  passing  outwards^  The  eX" 
planation  was  quite  obvious.  Thi| 
water  in  the  former  instanoet  wt^ 
thinner  than  the  milk,  and  therefore 
was  attracted  through  the  intestine  tci 
it ;  but  when  the  milk  became  putrid 
it  was  thinner  than  the  water,  an4« 
consequently,  passed  out  of  the  gut, 
in  obedience  to  the  same  law  that  first 
sent  it  in.  Thus  then  was  it  estab^ 
lished,  that  an  organic  membrane, 
placed  between  two  fluids  of  different 
densities,  will  uniformly  act  m-  tb^ 
medium  of  imbibition  or  expulsiip^ 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of 
those  fluids.  The  imbibition  is  termed 
endosmose,  derived. from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  an  impulse  inward^  i 
and  the  expulsicm  is  called  9jfosmoac, 
from  two  words  of  the  same  language, 
which  mean  an  impulse  outwards. 

It  was  observed  by  Dutrochet,  that 
during  the  endosmose  the  membrane 
was.  stretched  very  much. .  Hq  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  reaction  would 
take  place,  and  that  that  r^ctioa 
would  cause  pressure  upon  t)^  coi^o 
tained  fluid,  and  would  force  it  wher- 
ever there  was  a  means  of  escape. 
Resolved  to  be  certain  on  this  pqi|it« 
he  inserted  into  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  intestine  a  glass  tube  twenty-four 
inches  long,  with  a  bore  of  only  one-* 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter*  The 
tube  being  fixed  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  gut  (which  was  now  filled  with  ^ 
solution  of  gum  arable)  was  put  into 
rain  water.  In  twenty-four  hours 
Dutrochet  had  the  aatiafactiQ^  ^  ib^^ 
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ing  the  fluid  pumping  out  of  the  tub^ 
sit  the  top,  which  it  continued  to  do 
ifot-iVa  dfeye.  Those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Wheeler's 
explanation  of  this  discovery,  will  re- 
niember  that  his  apparatus  was  ex- 
ikctly  otk  the  model  of  that  just  de* 
scribed,  axid  that  the  fluid  in  the 
tube  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  class  the  same  interesting  phe- 

'  hoihenon  as  that  which  rewarded  the 
iligenuity  of  the  inventor. 

.  The  bare  knowledge  of  such  facts 
as  these  will  enable  the  most  un« 
]Mil[ied  at  once  to  understand,  how 
it  b  that  the  spongioles  of  a  root, 
l^eiiig  filled  with  a  denser  fluid  than 
that  in  which  they  are  immersed,  will 

'  iserid  their  contents  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  through  the  medium  of 
cells  and  vessels,  such  as  the  labur- 
num and  heart- wood  possess.  The 
farther  experiments  of  Dutrochet  have 
shown,  that  the  force  here  described 
ia.  altogether  refenible  to  the  action 
of  electricity.  The  discovery  forms 
an  era  in  science,  for  it  opens  a  vast 
field  of  inquiry  for  physiologists  in 
jkhe  animal  as  weU  as  the  vegetable 
kingdoms. 


THE 
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POISONING. 

The  injuries  occasionally  inflicted  on 

sdckty  by  the  professors  of  the  heal* 

ing  art,  through  the  negligence  of  a 

.    few,  or  the  malice  of  a  still  smaller 

proportion  of  that  body,  are  generally 

succeeded  by  one  useful  consequence  : 

they  direct  public  attention  to   the 

anomalous  nature   of    that   relation 

,  which  ,t]fi6  laws  of  the  country  have 

established  between  the  members  of 

he  faculty,  and  the  community   at 

rge.      Thus  the  death  of  Captain 

( « 1    I      ■       ■  1 


Burdett  last^eeV,;at,3ffgWo^  (^e 
undoubted  result  of  p«re;lf)$^n§^^  the 
XQQst  culpable),  ha$  f)ra,^^a,4i^m  an 
authority,  the  best  ei^titled  4^  our 
day,  perhaps^  to  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  aju  indignant  and  tacmo- 
rable  remonstrance  against  on^  de- 
partment of  the  code  which  applies 
to  the  medical  profession..  Th«  Times 
of  yesterday  week  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  legislature,  and  to  that  mighty 
tribunal  of  public  opinion^  to.  which 
the  legislature  ehoidd  be  stibsi^rvient, 
in  the  following  impressive  li^uage  : 

"  These  cases  occur  so  frequently,  that  we 
fear  a  severe  example  is  absolutely  demanded 
to  awaken  the  oonipounders  of  medicine  to  a 
due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  care  wherever 
human  life  is  at  stake.  The  indulgence,  the 
all  but  impunity,  which  has  hitherto  charac- 
terized the  administration  of  justice  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  has  been  very  injurious  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  mere  confusion  of  tenoos  to 
mistake  carelessness  for  accident;  the  term 
accident  should  never  be  applied,  except  to 
results  which  no  care  could  avoid." 

The  sound  philosophy  which  sug- 
gested this  reasoning  is  not  more 
admirable  than  the  basis  of  fiicta  on 
which  it  rests,  is  true.     The  fatal 
accident  to  which  allusion  ia  made 
presented  no  circumstance  whatever 
which  ordinary  care  might  not  have 
completely  overruled.    But  thie  case 
being  at  present  in  that  state  of  sus- 
pense in  which  it  is  rendered  sacred 
from  all  discussion,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  express  our  most  earnest 
hope  that  the  momentary  ray  i^ith 
which  the  Times  has  just  illumined  a 
narrow  spot  in  the  dark  region  yfheie 
medical  science  must  still  bepui^u^d, 
will  prove  the  harbinger  of  that  un- 
clouded  day,  under  the ,  influeno^  of 
whose  light  alone  kno.wledge.csa  be 
cultivated  with  success* 
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takes  by  ^  compdundeiB  o£^  inedi- 
cine ;"  the  phenomenon  isj  that  those 
instances  should  be  so  few. 
'  Whatever  be  the  practical  measures 
proposed  for  remedying  the  enormous 
evil  now  under  consideration,  it  cer- 
professioii  secured'  frdm  a  great  deal      tainly  will  not  be  either  just  or  use- 


1?^4v&yut'vioktIiigthe  duties  which 
'tv<d"l3hVci'fB  in  accused  party,  it  is 
littrtaliiiy  Sd  otir  power  to  glance  at 
the  'niedhs'b^'whicli  the  public  may 
ht'  spalieti'  A  Veiy  Unnecessary  addition 
to'the  sfatmsei  of  iiortality,  and  the 


of  diithi^  and  alienation.  Let  it'  be 
iemebibered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  'mistdkeat  Brighton,  which  de- 
pyivfed  the  British  Navy  of  a  gallant 
officer,  i!))ccurted  in  the  establishment 
a/tvOh^mxst.  A  Chemist,  as  hitherto 
defi!ii*ed  according  to  the  properties 
which  he  is  found  to  possess,  and  the 

r 

faculties  which  he  ordinarily  exercises 
ilmongst  us,  would  be  instantly  con^ 
stituted  such  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, "were  a  street  sweeper  to  take 
tf.  shop,  arrange  a  certain  quantity  of 
drugs  in  the  interior,  and  entice  a 
number  of  customers  to  deal  with  him 
for  the  same.  Such  is  the  English 
Chemist ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Greek  or  Latin,  with  lectures  or  hos- 
pitals; with  laboratories  or  dissecting 
rooms,  or  with  Colleges  or  Halls; 
he  is  utterly  independant  of  all  such 
aids  and  sanctions ;  he  is  a  physician 
by  instinct ;  he  is  a  surgeon  at  the 
Instigatibn,  no  doubt,  of  some  pre- 
tematuial  power ;  and  he  prescribes 
Aixd.  makes  up  entirely  from  the  innate 
Kght  of  his  dwii  untutored  genius. ! 
Our  law-givers,  in  the  abundance 
cf't!veit^  hulidatiity,  continue  to  secure 
to'th^Htfteresting  children  of  nature, 
jpKJt  duly  '  impunity,  but  downright 
l^rAtedtion  1  -  So  that,  after  a  little 
eotisficJcriition,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at 'the  instancies  to  which  our 
attention  is  so  often  called,  of  mis- 


ful  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  errors 
of  this  nature,  at  least,  exclusively, 
on  the  persons  who  commit  them. 
Most  of  these  agents,  from  extreme 
youth,  deficiencies  of  education,  or 
other  causes,  are  destitute  of  that  dis- 
cretion which  is  the  necessary  crite- 
rion of  guilt  in  an  immcHuE  or  an 
illegal  transaction,  lliat  responsibi- 
lity should  be  accumulated  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  employer^  and  to  him 
it  is  that  the  tribunals  of  the  law  should 
always  be  authorized  to  refer  on 
account  of  .the  crimes  or  puiushable 
errors  of  those  whom  he  retains.  This 
is  the  wise  policy  of  our  Statute- 
book,  in  its  application  to  all  states 
of  society.  If  a  coachman,  for  ex* 
ample,  injure  a  passenger'  nu*  the 
street,  his  master  is  the  party  from 
whom  redress  is  to  be  sought ; — and 
the  value  of  such  a  principle  is  this, 
Jthat  every  coach  owner,  for.  his 
own  sake,  will  be  sure  to  employ 
only  a  careful  coach  driver.  We  say, 
therefore,  let  the  Lcgislatiure  make 
the  principals  of  those  houses  where 
drugs  are  in  any  form  vended,  an- 
swerable for  the  conduct  of  their  ser- 
vants, so  far  as  relates  to  the  duties 
which  they  engage  to  perfomi,  be- 
cause  we  feel  an  unalteraple  convic- 
tion that  such  duties  will,  thencofor- 

•  f 

ward,  be  entrusted  to  those  alone  who 
are  most  likely  to  fulfil  them  with 
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credit  iothemsdvesa  and  safety  io 

The  fiuhjeot  of  the  foregoing  obaer- 
vatioQs  carries  us  into  an  extensive, 
and  by  no  means  a  very  agreeable 
field  c^  meditation.  Poifinning,  from 
carelessness,  is  bad  enough,  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  poisoning  being 
actuaHly-  encouraged  by  means  of 
existing  facilities  for  procuring  and 
employing  the  poison,  such  as  might 
well  strike  terror  into  the  most 
obdurate  heart  ?  Laudanum,  and  cop- 
peraja,  arsenic,  and  prussic  acid,  may 
be  sold  at  thisi  moment  by  any  de- 
scription of  person  choosing  to  look 
to  such  a  traffic  for  his  livelihood. 
The  green  grocer,  the  chandler,  die 
marine  store  seller,  often  keep  one  or 
other  of  some  of  the  above  articles  for 
sale,  and,  taking  pattern  from  the 
druggists  and  the  chemists  in  their 
neighbourhood,  politely  abstain  from 
any  importunate  inquiries  of  the 
parties  who  come  to  purchase  a  piece 
or  a.  drop  of  poison.  In  all  the  trials 
for  murder  by  poison,  (which  by  the 
way  ^ert  numerous  at  the  late  Spring 
Asaizesr)  we  find  that  upon  the  flim* 
siest  pretence,  nay,  upon  grounds 
that  bore  the  broadest  characters  of 
fals^bopd,  poison  has  been  oyer  and 
ov^  again  purchased  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  most  barbarous  of  crimes. 
W^,  nqmember  well  being,  not  morq 
than  a  very  few  years  ago,  at  a  trial 

at  Stafford,  where  a  monster  was 

♦     ♦ 

foi|p4i.^^^y  0^  administering  to  a 

yoQsgi  Woman  a  quantity  of  arsenic, 

which  he  had  boO^ht  from  a  tailor  in 

1^  of  tli9  yill^^  of  the  county  !    It 

«s&elly unaooQimtalble'tQ  us  bow 


the  instinctive  htfior^f.tiic  kuiiAan 
mind  at  mmrder  iias>  aUGrw^diQ«c« 
istenoe*  fos  one  mstantvi  intfaia  coiu^^ 
try  of  such  fiunHtiesr  aswej.aUackJtQ 
for  its  perpetration.  The:  ^aollec 
must  make  out  a  good  cfaataeter  ibe^ 
fore  he  selb  his  deleterious  beverage  ; 
he  must  obtain  a  recomnendaitiaa  to 
the  government  ere  be  can  tnm  the 
pipe  of  his  intoxicating  butt  lor  the 
gratification  of  his  customers*  -  Bat 
gin,  according  to  the  bitterest  of  ita 
calumniatcn^,  takes  about  a  soore  of 
years  to  produce  a  fatal  influence  on 
human  life,  whilst  arsenic,  to  say 
nothing  of  prussic  acid,  will  do  aa 
much  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  I 
And  3ret  it  is  the  tedious  instnuneat 
of  death,  instead  of  the  singulariy 
rapid  one,  that  is  exclusively  selected 
for  the  application  of  the  cautionary 
and  restrictive  measures  of  the  legis- 
lature \ 

Theonly  excuse  which  would  suffice 
to  justify  the  licentious  and  irrespon* 
sible  sale  of  the  most  destructiTe  poi- 
sons, would  be,  that  those  articles,  ia 
minute  quantities,  become  powerful- 
agents  in  repressing  the  progress  of 
disease,  and  that  aa  the  necessity  for 
their  use  may  arise  suddenly  and 
without  the  slighest  anticipation,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  procur* 
ed  with  as  much  expedition  and  con- 
venience as  possible.  Now,  with  re«« 
ference  to  this  important  point,  we 
undertake  to  lay  it  down  as  an  indis- 
putable tnrth,  that  the  use  of  the 
known  poisons  may,  in  evevy  ih^taitoe» 
be  postponed  with  impunity;  kt  least 
that  the  employment  of  theca  may  be 
safely  .4efened  for  tbe  iiiterval  during:^ 


Beaih  (^  U.  Be^uUtiiv^PM^ifl  Mmses. 


Sir 


whiehit  nlaj  be  necessary*  to- obbain 
the  /flaocHaii  of  a  OMdical  man.  The 
properties  of  all  ptnaoacMis  drugs  are  of 
a  natnre  that  admit  the  uniTersal  ap-* 
plicsAiim  of  the  rule  whiohvre  have  joat 
stated.  Under  such  ciroumatanees,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  an  ample  remedy  for 
the  eidsting  evil  is  to  be  found  in  a 
law  which  would  render  a  medical 
prescription  indispensable  to  the  party, 
who  seeks  to  purchase  the  poison? 
Would  not  such  an  arrangement  put 
an  end  at  once  to  those  dreadful  tra- 
gedies to  which  poisoning  gpves  risea 
and  the  desoription  of  which  almost 
every  month  meets  our  eyes  in  the 
popular  records  of  the  time? — ^W^ 
answer  firmly,  in  the  affirmative— wa 
Answer  from  a  confidence  in  the  ex* 
actneas  of  our  information:  we  an* 
awer  thus  positively,  not  from  any 
deaire  to  impose  dogmas  on  the  minds 
of  those  whose  aid  in  a  good  cause 
we  should  be  most  anxious  to  obtain ; 
and  if  by  our  well-meant  exertions, 
and  by  the  skilful  management  in  the 
air  of  our  experimental  little  wire, 
we  can  draw  down  from  the  political 
aphere,  for  our  own  juat  purposea, 
that  thunder  which  haa  proved  ao 
efficient  in  ita  native  element  in  the 
w(Hrk  of  purification,  we  ahall  aak  no 
other  reward  than  a  good  conscience 
is  capable  of  extracting  from  a  good 
deed. 


D&iTH  has  been  busy  of  late  in  the 
highest  places  of  science.  Mt  Se« 
ruHas,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  just  died  of  cholera  at 
Paps«  after  only  a  fisw  days'  iUness^ 


which,  however,  was  attended  by 
intense  suffering.  He  waa  fifty^six 
years  of  age.  When  twcnty*tiMd 
years  old,  he  was  ehief  surgeon  in  the 
army,  and  at  thirty-five,  first  turned 
his  mind  exclusively  to  chemistry. 
To  this  science  he  devoted  all  his 
faculties,  and  was  actually  a  caadi« 
date  for  the  profbssorship  of  cbennstry; 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Laagkr,  ythai 
be  fell  a  victim  to  the  raging  epide* 
mie.  He  was  distinguished  for  hh 
generosity  and  kindness,  and  paid  to 
science,  as  Cuvier  did,  the  homago  of 
utterly  neglecting  his  pecuniary  in'' 
terests. 


ON   THE    DIAGNOSIS    BETWEEN    PUERPERAI. 

ENTERITIS,    AND   A  TRAIN    OF    SYMPTOM^ 

WHICH   OCCUR  FROM   THE   RETENTION   OP 

COAOU&AIN  THE  VTEflU*  AFTER  DEUVERY, 


T9  Vie  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  /fiumal. 

Gentlemen, 
Whxn  I  first  commenced  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  I  frequently  met  with^ 
symptoms  very  similar  to  those  caused 
by  abdominal  inflammation,  aftqr  par-: 
turition  ;  and  these  I  at  first  mistook 
for  puerperal  enteritis,  but  finding, 
upon  a  more  extensive  acquaintanta 
with  the  subject,  that  they  were  r^ 
lieved  by  a  plan  of  treatment  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  auccessful 
in  thia  formidable  disease,  I  waa  in* 
duced  to  consider  if  they  might  not 
arise  from  other  than  inflammatory 
causes.  The  symptoms  I  allude  to  ge- 
nerally occur  upon  the  second  or  third ' 
day  after  delivery,  and  araaa  follow.  :-r^ 
The  patient  complaias  of  pain  ^nd 
tenderness  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels,  which  are  increased  upon 
pressure,  but  not  to  such  a  de^ea 
as  in  actual  inflammation  j  th^e,  is. 
more  or  leas  fever,  which,  la  accom- 
panied with  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins;    she  is  restless  and  eauaot 
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sleep,  .  ThelocKa,  are,  however,  usu- 
aJQy  ^  a]jundant;  but  if  attention  be 
paid  tp  the  state  of  the  uterus,  it  will 
be  fouud»  tliat  it  has  a  greater  volume 
tbau  ordinary,  and  that  it  feels  hard 
and  distended ;  if  pressure  is  made 
upon  it  firmly  and  steadily,  gelatinous 
clots  will  escape  per  vagiuam,  of  which 
the  woman  is  immediately  sensible ; 
this  afifords  considerable  relief  to  the 
pain,  &c»  When  we  treat  these 
symptoms,  under  the  impression  that 
they  arise  from  inflammatory  causes, 
by  venesection,  calomel  and  opium 
with  purga,dves,  &c.  it  is  true  that 
the  patient  is  relieved,  but  what  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  my  readers  is, 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
one  case,  compared  with  the  other* 
find  the  consequent  relief  from  appre- 
hension as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of 
her  case>  which  women  are  at  all 
times  apprehensive  of.  It  is  also  of 
importance  to  know  that  bloodletting, 
in,  these  instances,  is  not  required, 
but  that  a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium, 
succeeded  by  a  brisk  purgative,  will 
mostly  relieve  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms*  I  find  it  useful  also  to 
employ  some  stimulating  application 
tp  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  over 
the  seat  of  pain,  and  for  this  purpose 
use  an  embrocation  composed  of  acid 
pyrplig,  5vj.  tinct.  opii.  Siii- — ^to  be 
nibbed  over  the  uterus  frequently. 
The  patient  invariably  expresses 
herself  much  relieved  by  this,  and  sel- 
dpm  is  any  thing  more  required  for  the 
cure.  ... 

These  symptoms  then  arise  from 

q9agula  distending  the  uterus,  which 

expire  eflibrts  for  their  expulsion,  and 

tli^,  co^equent  disturbance  to    the 

fiyst^iemj,  Jsiid.  ^  ^  conceive  it  is  of 

pra(;%al  importance  we  should  be 

a^re  pf  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  T  may 

^  o^c)4^ed.  directing  the  attention  of 

^p  ^oungpr  branches  of  my  profession 

1^ ,  |th^  Qonsjideration  of  the  subject, 

f^^^j  BJyself  have  been  led  into  an 

i^rro^.^  yipdcv  these  circmnstances. 

,  Tjlie  poiisUdce  is  fortunately  not  one 

^iJperip;^;?  jjjy?ortance,  but  if  we  are 

i^ufous/oif' saving  unnecessary  pain 

la  alarm  to  our  patients,  it  is  at  all 


times  desirable  we  shoujd.  pe  eiliw^3^. 
to  decide  with  accvrapy,  i^jqi  t^eir 
actual  condition,  as  it  w^|}e  a.. squippe; 
of  gratification  to  thenjL,  ai^ot, their 
future  confidence  in  u^.  t.t^eyq 
that  a  great  number  of  the  cases  .treat- 
ed as  enteritis  after  parturitioj^ ,  are 
nothing  more  than  those  described  as 
above,  but  as  fortunately  the  treat- 
ment for  the  greater  evU  is  also,  un-- 
attended  with  danger  in  the  minor  one. 
the  mistake  is  not  discovered.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  I  imagine  the 
distinction  has  not  been  pointed  out, 
between  after  pains,  as  they  are  called, 
and  those  arising  from  inflammation ,; 
my  object  is  to  fix, the  attention  upon 
a  train  of  symptoms,  which  if  not  pro- 
perly attended  to,  are,  and  may  ea- 
sily be,  mistaken  for  those  of  inflam- 
mation, for  the  pELin  does  not  occur 
at  fixed  intervals,  but  is  constant  and 
severe,  and  besides  gives  rise  to  % 
much  greater  disturbance  to  the  .sys- 
tem than  mere  after  pains  do.  I  wish 
to  observe  also  upon  the  great  relief 
to  be  obtained  from  rubbing  the  sur-* 
face  of  the  abdomen  with  some  sti- 
mulating and  anodyne  application, 
which  alone  is  of  sufi5icient  importance 
to  deserve  that  notice  which  I  am  not 
aware  it  hajs  hitherto  received. 
I  am,  Gendemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Cummutg*, 

28,  Tavistock  Place. 


ON  THE  COUESE  OP  STUBT  AND  EX- 
PENSE REQUIRED  FOR  tAKINQ  A  ME- 
DICAL DEGREE  IN  AMERICA. 


To  the  Editore  af  the  London  JSedkdi  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 
I  AM  indebted  to  a  medical  friend  for  the 
following  information  respecting  the 
system  adopted,  and  expenses  in- 
curred, in  obtaining  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  America.  Pjerhaps  the 
information  may  be  u^efid  to  those 
who  are  on  the  eve  of  emigrating,  to 
that  country  ;  if  so,  you  are  at  liberty 
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to  publish  this  letter  in  your  excellent 
JdtirtMf.  Itmajrbe  as  well  to  ob- 
s'^rVe,  llhrit  t&e  American  faculty  do 
not  draXv  that  refined  and  arbitrary 
distijiction  between  medicine  and 
surgery  that  exists  in  this  country .  All 
who  are  legally  cjualified  to  practise  are 
eutltkd  tb  the  appellation  of  Doctor,  it 
remaining  optional,  of  course,  whether 
th6  individual  combines  the  practice 
of  medicine  with  stirgery,  as  the  gen- 
eral practitioners  do  in  this  country, 
or  whether  he  practises  exclusively 
medicine  or  surgery.  With  respect 
to  rank,  no  foolish  distinctions  are 
made  between  the  individual  who  con- 
fines his  attention  .to  the  external, 
and  the  doctor  who  treats  internal  dis- 
eases. The  following  are  the  con- 
ditions, says  the  gentleman  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing information,  to  be  fulfilled  by 
those  who  desire  the  diploma  of  the 
Ohio  College.  The  aggregate  ex- 
pense of  the  tickets,  including  matri- 
culation, is  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
cost  of  graduation  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, amounting  altogether  to  twenty 
FIVE  POUNDS  sTEBLiNQ.  The  requi- 
sitions for  candidates  are, — 

I .  Satisfactory  certificates  of  having 
studied  medicine  with  some  respecta- 
ble practitioner  for  three  years,  and 
of  having  attended  two  full  courses 
of  lectures,  or 

12.  Of  haying  attended  three  suc- 
cessive courses  of  lectures,  and  studied 
as  before  all  the  time  between  them, 
or 

3.  Of  having  been  in  regular  and 
respectable  practice  four  years,  and  of 
having  attended  one  full  course  of 
lectures. 

Such  are  the  easy  terms  upon 
which  any  young  man  may  arrive  at 
the  dignity  of  Doctor  I  Should  any 
individual  possessing  a  diploma  from 
a  legally  constituted  medical  body 
wish  to  settle  in  America,  he  can 
immediately,  by  application  to  any  of 
the  Medical  Colleges,  obtain, for  a  very 
trifling  fee  (five  pounds  I  believe),  a 
degree  of  M.  D.,  without  undergoing 
any  examination.  Why  do  not  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  in  this  cquu- 


try  act  with  the  same  libenjJL  spirit  ? 
In  this  country,  if  an  Ainericaii, 
or  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Germfeti, 
should  wish  to  practise  physic,  ho 
cannot  legally  do  so ;  and  why 
so  ?  Because,  forsooth,  he  is  not  a 
member  of  our  Medical  Corporations. 
If  he  presents  himself,  and  oifers  to 
pay  all  the  fees,  and  to  undergo  the 
most  rigid  examination,  it  is  all  of  no 
avail,  he  is  not  entitled  to  an  exami- 
nation,, more  especially  before  the 
Court  of  Apothecaries,  because  he 
has  not  served  a  five  years*  appren- 
ticeship with  one  of  their  own  body  ! ! 
Would  not  the  object  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  be  answered  as  well 
by  requiring  the  candidate  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  having  been  engaged 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  re- 
spectable practitioner  in  the  study  of 
medicine  for  two  or  three  years  ? 
Why  require  him  to  waste  the  vigour 
of  his  youth  behind  the  counter  of  an 
apothecary  making  pills  and  com-> 
pounding  mixtures  ?  I  hope  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  will  perceive 
the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  liberality  of  the  age,  by  altering 
those  regulations  which,  while  they 
are  productive  of  no  utility,  press 
hard  upon  the  poor  student. 

I  am. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
Forbes  Winslow* 
May  21,  1832. 

[The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  with  one  exception,  which 
we  shall  immediately  mention,  are 
equally  illiberal.  The  re-cxamina^ 
tion  of  a  graduate  in  medicine,  or  a 
member  of  any  legalized  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  any  University  or  Col* 
lege  of  Surgeons,  in  these  or  other 
countries,  is  a  direct  insult  to  tho^e 
professors  who  have  granted  eudi 
testimonials ;  and  is  an  illUs^tion 
of  that  narrow-minded  and  sdlfifeh 
tyranny  which  characterized  the^ark 
ages.  We  beg  to  inquire,  is  theje 
any  one  so  stupid  as  to  sU{5po^c  thilt 
a  Frenchi  or  German,  or  American 
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physSdisM  br  sui^coii  is  not  as  prt>- 
fdimdiy  v«rsed  in  the  science  of  me- 
dioitie  as  a  British,  or  viee  versa? 
Ate  ikot  the  principles  «iid  practice  of 
medtoine  virtually  the  same  in  all 
«bili«^  countries  ?  But  there  is  one 
exception  to  the  charge  of  ilHberality, 
of  ^hieh  our  valued  correspondent 
justly  complains,  and  that  is  the 
Edinbui^h  College  of  Physicians.  A 
doctor  of  medicine  of  any  British^  and 
XNs  Mieve  of  any  foreign  University, 
k  entitled  to  admission  into  that  Col- 
lege]|  on  presenting  his  degree  and 
payitig  the  fee,  and  without  any  re- 
otamination.  The  fee  is  large — 76^ 
The  reader  must  not  confound  the 
Edinburgh  University,  and  College  of 
FhyBicians;  the  one  grants  degrees 
alter  Bererai  rigid  examinations  ;  the 
other  admits  those  who  have  obtained 
them  on  the  terms  already  stated. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges 
of  Physicians,  on  the  contrary,  are  so 
fond  of  a  little  brief  authority,  that 
tiiey  re-examine  regular  graduates ; 
•nd  to  render  the  thing  as  oppressive 
and  contemptible  as  possible,  some  of 
the  examiners  are  often  of  much  less 
standing  and  reputation  than  those 
whom  they  have  the  consummate 
folly  to  subject  to  their  interrogations. 
It  would  appear  invidious  to  particu- 
larize individual  examples ;  but  the 
fact  is  so  notorious  that  it  requires  no 
pioof« 

Again,  is  it  not  the  greatest  hard- 
iftiip  that  an  apothecary,  who  has 
nfecelved  a  legal  qualification  in  Dub- 
lin or  Edinburgh,  cannot  practise  in 
Engknd  or  Wales  without  recom- 
nencang  his  studies,  in  compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  London 
Company  fortheir  examination  ?  Nei- 
tiier  can  a  licentiate  of  the  London 
Company  praiotise  in  Ireland  nor 
Socytinnd  without  being  first  re-exa- 
mined by  the  Companies  in  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  would 
think  that  phannaicy  in  London,  Dub- 
lin, and  Edinburgh,  was  not  the  same 
soignee*  amd  thsrt  the  medicines  in  use 
^'m' Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 

St  all  supplied  from  the  London 
riM^  and  aMt  tiiere  mu»t  be  an 


itRttense  discordance  of  0{^?nioh  In 
our  three  pharmacopoeias.  If  tfris 
state  bf  things  doed  riot'  reqtdrc  re- 
form, we  t^ally  do  not  know  what 
does. — Ens.] 


■^ 
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1^0/^ttal  Set^ovtit. 


HOPITAL  DES  VfiNERIfiNS. 


Ab$ce98  m  the  mUmnimd  Parieim ; 
Escretcences  on  the  Labia  nu^ora  • 
freqmetU  reiapsee ;  hut  so  dmmge^ 
went  of  the  general  healths 

Josephine  CnAtKAtr,  aged  twenty-six 
years,  lace  maker,  prostitute,  bom  at" 
Versailles,  and  domiciliated  at  Paris  ; 
entered  this  hospital,  and  staid  in 
it  twenty-two  days. 

Josephine,  bom  of  parents  in  an 
inferior,  though  decent  way  of  life, 
became  ah  orphan  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  From  Versailles  she  came 
to  Paris,  accompanied  by  another  girl 
aged  fifteen;  insxdated,  as  it  were, 
without  support,  not  calculating  on 
the  future,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
relieve  their  pressing  wants,  'they 
commenced  a  career  of  prostitution  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  com  mar- 
ket, which  served  them  as  their  first 
sphere  of  action. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  Josephine 
Gh&teau  was  for  the  first  time  affected 
with  syphilis.  She  applied  to  M. 
Cullerier,  with  two  absceses,  the  one 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus, 
and  the  other  at  the  anterior  union  of 
this  labia  majora.  Her  stay  at  the 
hospital  of  the  Capuchins  was  four 
four  months ;  she  was  for  a  long  time 
dressed  twice  a  day  with  pledgets  of 
lint  covered  with  cerate,  emollient  fd- 
meniatfons,  and  seat-baths ;  this  con- 
stituted the  local  treatment ;  the  gene- 
ral consisted  in  the  administration 
of  Van  Swieten's  solution ;  she  then 
left  the  hospital,  apparently  free  from 
any  syphilitic  taint.  In  eight  days, 
however  after,  she  was  again  rettlrned 
to  the  Capuchins,  by  the  Prefecture 
of  Policci  afi^ted  with  excrescences ; 
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H^r,,^eOoni  stay  at  this,  hospital 
Wtea  eight  months  ;  v^nd  during  this 
long  time  the  ^arts  vere  constantly 
excised  twice  a  week  hy  M.  Bard, 
wlio  also  employed  the  sojlution  in 
increased  doses.  The  excrescences 
continued^  and  mercurial  ointment 
was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  in  on  the 
inside  of  Ibd'thighi;  ihe  Used  in  all 
four  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  the 
ointtiient.  These  frictions  were 
hardly  ended,  when  she  was  attacked 
with  gBDBtric  irritation,  which  yielded 
to  the  application  of  twenty  leeches. 
She  was  discharged*,  but  enjoyed  her 
liberty  only  fifteen  days  ;  in  this  short 
kiterval  she  indulged  too  freely  in 
drink  and  ooition.  She  was  returned 
to  the  hospital,  and,  on  examination, 
a  number  of  small  white  warts  were 
observed,  which,  as  she  affirms,  never 
communicated  any  contagion  to  those 
with  whom  she  had  connexion ;  though 
she  says  she  had  often  had  intercourse 
with  the  same  individuals,  she  never 
heard  any  complaint,  nor  ever  found 
upon  them  any  trace  of  syphilis. 
She  remained  this  time  four  months 
in  the  hospital,  always  in  the  police 
wards.  The  mercurial  treatment  was 
varied,  since  the  same  symptoms  ap- 
peared to  continue,  not>»ithstanding 
the  means  formerly  adopted ;  130  pills 
were  administered  to  the  patient,  the 
vegetations  excised  every  Thursday, 
and  cauterised  either  with  the  muriate 
of  antimony,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
immediately  after  the  excision,  warts 
formed  about  the  anus ;  a  tent,  cover^ 
ed  with  ceratum  plumb i,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  during  the 
greater  part  ojf  her  stay  here.  She 
was  again  discharged,  but  after  three 
months'  liberty  she  renewed  her  ap- 
plication for  admission,  and  was 
again  received.  The  excresceni^es 
had  again  r^ppeared,  and  during  the 
time  she  remained  here,  five  ounces, 
four  drachms,  and  two  grains  of  mer- 
curial ointment  were  rubbed  in ;  and 
the  warts  were  excised  andcautaiised. 
Josephine  Chateau  -had  never  en- 
joyed more  than  fifteen  months  liberty 
since  her  fourteenth  year,  tlie  age  at 
Y^hich  she  bec^m^  a  proi^titute,  Theee 


fifteen  months  terminated  at  tibe'Cind 
of  her  last  stay,  when  she  presented 
herself  to  the  hospit^  only  for  a 
slight  excoriation,  which  disappeared 
by  the  use  of  cold  water  lotions',  and 
which  only  detained  her  in  the  hos- 
pital twenty-two  days.  Jn  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  syphilitio  affec- 
tion, vegetations  only  were  observa- 
ble ;  and  for  this  disease,  which  sotde 
consider  as  always  the  same,  -  and 
others  as  a  renewed  a£fectk>n,  she 
was  put  under  nineteen  courses  of 
mercurial  pieparations,  both  dt  the 
Venereal  Hospital,  and  La  Petite- 
Force — ^namely,  of  the  solution  ten 
courses,  the  minimum  of  which  was 
32  doses,  and  the  maximum  45 ;  of 
the  pills  six,  the  least  120,  and  the 
most  220;  of  mercurial  inunotions 
three. courses » the  minimum  Jiv.  5^'» 
and  the  maximum  Bv.  3i^*  gi"*  7. 

These  remedial  means  were  never 
in  any  way  eluded,  because  they  were 
adminbtered  in  presence  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  frictions  were  per- 
formed under  the  eye  of  the  Eleve  de 
Garde,  during  an  hour. 

Of  an  ordinary  size,  and  a^sangui- 
neous  temperament,  Josephine  has 
always  enjoyed  very  excellent  general 
health;  the  catemeniaare  always  re- 
gular, no  pains  in  any  ot  her  limbfe, 
or  in  any  organ  ;  her  teeth  are  entii^ 
and  perfectly  sound,  and  she  has 
never  been  salivated.  She  indulges, 
however,  habitually  in  excess  ^  she 
drinks  at  least,  four  times  a  montii, 
six  bottles  of  wine  in  a  day,  and  she 
hesitates  not  to  indulge  in  spirituous 
liquors.  She  adds  that  she  has  svA- 
tained,  with  the  usual  immunity  of 
women  of  that  dass,  the  embraces  of 
eight  individuals  in  a  day.  some  df 
whom  have,  during  the  night,  re- 
newed coition  six  times ;  and  she 
adds  further,  that  she  never  passes 
twenty-four  hours  without  connexion. 
She  declares,  at  the  same  tine,  that 
she  rarely  experiences  the  enjoyment 
which  i^e  stimvlates*  She  says,  she 
oace  abandoiied  prostitiitiQn;>  but, 
however,  she  could  not  pidrsist  iii'  this 
happy  disposition*  and  conform  to  the 
formalities  of  the  police^  .which  re* 
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quire  "  tluit  evexy  prostitute  who  de- 
sires to  be  erased  from  the  register, 
must  present  herself  ivith  a  relation, 
or  two  witnesses,  who  will  attest  that 
she  is  resolved  to  renounce  prostitu- 
tion, and  -that  she  is  able  to  maintain 
herself." 


Ptyalism  cured  hy  Opium, — Return  of 
salivation  after  many  years,  with  mer- 
curial odour,  proving  that  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  mercury  may  lie  long 
dormant  in  the  system. — Mercurial  and 
non-mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis, — 
It  is  surprising  how  much  valuable 
information  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words.  Dr.  Graves  gives  a  detail  of 
the  facts  at  the  head  of  this  article  in 
two  pages  of  our  valued  contemporary, 
the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science  for  May.  He  states, 
that  a  middle  aged  woman  had  la- 
boured under  profuse  leucorrhoea,  fol- 
lowed by  anasarca,  and  by  this  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  and  finally 
ohstihate  vomiting.  Both  the  last 
affections  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
were  followed  by  profuse  ptyalism, 
which  defied  all  ordinary  remedies. 
The  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  secreted 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
and  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  expelled 
by  hawking,  renewed  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  continued  day  and 
night,  was  a  pint  and  a  half  in  24 
hours.  The  throat  and  fauces  were 
pale,  and  the  salivary  glands  unaffected* 
The  appetite  was  bad,  skin  dry,  coun- 
tenance haggard  and  emaciated.   . 

The  well  known  good  effects  of 
opium  in  several  diseases  of  increased 
secretion,  diabetes,  diarrhoea,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  dropsy,  suggested  its 
trial  in  this  case ;  a  grain  was  given 
every,  fourth  hour.  The  woman  slept 
the  whole  night,  and  next  day  had 
no  return  of  the  spitting  ;  the  effect 
astonished  her,  and  some  medical  stu- 
dents who  reside  in  her  house.  The 
disease  returned,  however,  but  was 
always  dispersed  by  opium. 

Dr.  Graves  relates  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  had  taken  a  large  quantity  of 

"^.rcury  many  yean  ago,  and  has 


ever  since  been  subject  to  oocasional 
returns  of  salivation,  with  mercurial 
odour.  This  is  brought  on  by  expo* 
sure  to  cold,  which  is  followed  by  sore 
mouth,  redness,  and  swelling  of  .  the 
gums.  Several  such  cases  Imve  been 
recorded,  and  prove  that  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  mercury  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  body  for  a  long  time. 
Dr.  Graves  is  of  opinion  that  mer- 
ciuy  can  cause  a  train  of  symptoms 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  secondary 
S3rphili8,  and  that  the  latter  may  in 
general  be  cured  without  mercury, 
but  if  unusually  obstinate  we  should 
employ  it. 

He  has  seen  periostitis  occur  after 
salivation.  Venereal  symptoms  may 
not  yield  to  mercury,  in  consequence 
of  some  constitutional  peculiarity,  or 
an  injudicious  use  of  that  remedy,  and 
thus  the  constitution  labours  under  a 
modified  disease  resulting  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  two  poisons. 


NOTICES   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Pupil  of  the  Little  Windmill  School.— 
The  subject  referred  to  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  any  of  our  readers ;  and, 
moreover,  the  statements  should  be  autlicnti- 
cated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 
He  can  hardly  suppose  that  we  would  insert 
anonymous  communications  of  a  personal 
nature  to  indulge  the  Taney,  or,  perhaps,  the 
spleen  of  a  writer,  who  withholds  his  name 
from  fear  of  the  consequences. 

A  King's  College  Student.— We  shall  in- 
sert the  communication  with  this  signature, 
if  the  writer  communicates  his  name  conft-> 
dentially. 

Prizes  of  the  London  University. — It  waa 
Mr.  Lanyon,  of  Camborne,  Cornwall,  who  wat 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  gold  medal 
of  the  surgical  class  in  the  London  Univeiv 
sity,  and  not  Mr.  Layon,  of  Bristol. 

Freedom. — The  strictures  are  just,  but  toa 
personal  upon  the  physician  of  the  institution. 
Our  correspondent  has  a  fine  field  for  general 
remarks  on  the  abuses  to  which  he  alludes, 
without  naming  individuals. 

A  Georgian. — Many  thanks  for  the  com- 
munication, which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Other  Correspondents  next  week. 

List  of  Books  for  Review  in  our  next. 


Errata.— Page  549,  for  "elutans,**  remd 
glutaut ;  for  "  sartorais/'  read  tariainti  for 
*'  in  the/'  read  wi$fh 
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Diagfioiis — DUfoeations  of  the  Hip. 

The  diagnostic  of  fractures  of  tbc  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone  is  not  without  great  difficulty,  and 
the  best  surgeons  are  often  obliged  to  arrive 
nt  an  uncertain  judgment.  There  are  some 
persons  who  present  all  the  rational  signs  of 
this  injury  without  its  presence  ;  and  others 
on  the  contrary,  who  offer  no  sign  when  it 
really  exists.  A  fall  on  the  hip  will  contuse 
the  muscles  and  the  articulation,  and  simulate 
this  fracture ;  and  though  the  same  cause  may 
produce  fracture,  the  person  rises  and  walks. 
Even  persons  have  had  the  neck  fractured 
and  regained  the  use  of  the  limb  without 
any  shortening,  and  the  fragments  have  not 
been  displaced  for  two,  three,  five,  ten,  or 
thirty  days,  and  then  by  some  movement  of 
the  patient,  during  which  time  the  nature  of 
the  injury  was  unknown.  What  is  the  cause 
of  thH  peculiarity  which  authors  have  signal- 
ixed,  and  which  I  myself  hav6  often  observed, 
and  of  which  Sabatier  makes  mention  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  in 
which  he  has  cited  several  examples?  It 
arises  from  this,  that  the  fVaeturc  has  occurred 
in  the  articular  capsule,  the  fragments  rest  in 
their  place,  the  inferior  pressing  uppn  the  su- 
perior. But  it  shall  be  said,  how  is  it  that  after 
such  a  length  of  time,  the  displacement  oc- 
curs, and  the  fracture  becomes  evident  f  It 
is  because  the  relative  position  of  the  frag- 
ments change,  either  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  or  by  muscular  action,  or  by  the  wtar- 
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ing  of  sonic  of  the  fiagnicntik.  Thg  sburlcnjng  . 
ar.d  deviation  of  the  limt),  which  su|)crvcuc 
on  the  displncement  of  the  fragiiicnts,  leave 
no  douht  of  the  existence  of  fracture,  if  there 
has  been  no  other  cau^e  but  a  full  jome  da^'S 
before.  The  two  preceding  »ign,s  do  not  rpa- 
nifest  themselves  sometimes  sooner  than  after 
fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  days  of  treatment  by 
extension  and  repose,  and  are  then  known  by 
the  yielding  of  the  callus  to  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  or  weight  of  the  body. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  on  the  ca'i^^cs  of  this  consecutive  dis- 
placement. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  early  period  of  tlie 
formation  of  the  ciillus  of  tbc  body  of  the  long 
bones,  tlio  union  often  yicld:i  and  produces 
dcformitici  in  fractures  which  were  perfectly 
a.^j  iste:l,  and  when  a  cure  was  hoped  for, 
without  any  accident.  Who  has  not  seen  in 
oblique  fractures  of  the  femur  so  difficiiU  to 
be  maintained  with  exactitude,  that  the  collos 
yields  to  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  deforms 
it  when  the  patient  attempts  to  walk,  at  a 
time  which  appears  too  distant  for  the  slight- 
est apprehension  ? 

This  is  what  exactly  happens  io  fracfuret  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  which  there 
has  been  no  displacement  at  the  early  period 
of  the  injury,  or  when  the  displacement  wa« 
slight  at  first  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months,  the  provisiooary  callva  yi«ld«  to  the 
weight  of  the  limb  on  which  the  patient  sup,- , 
ports  himself,  and  the  fragments  cease  to  Le 
in  apposition,  a  deformity  takes  place,  and  a 
shortening  is  produced.  I  have  seen  Iho^o 
shortenings  take  place  at  the  end  of  tw«, 
three,  four  montha,  and  even  Uter»  Frotn 
the  observation  of  these  facts  there  results  an 
important  indication,  to  which  I  sliall  direct 
your  especial  attention,  that  it  is  ftecessfiry  to 
keep  patients  in  the  apparatue  deetincd  for 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigV  bon«>  diici^ 
100,  120,  140  days,  or  even  mure,  so  as  tg 
give  the  callus  time  to  acquire  s-jfTc'citt  ^u- 
lidity. 

The  weiglit  of  the  limb,  butaI>o\o«tt  that 
of  the  body  on  tlic  broken  mexuhei;,  ought  49 
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be  regarded  as  the  great  cause  of  displacement, 
whether  primitive  or  consecutive,  carrying 
the  superior  fragment  inferiorly,  and  the  in- 
ferior superiorly.  But  an  active  power  of 
displacement  consists  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  action  of  the  cause  which  occasioned  the 
fracture,  the  same  cause  produces  the  most 
remarkable  effect  When  it  is  carried  too  far, 
it  forces  the  superior  fragment  into  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  inferior 
fragment,  and  consolidation  rapidly  takes 
place  in  this  situation.  There  will  be  defor- 
mity, shortening,  and  permanent  deviation 
of  the  inferior  member,  and  in  a  direction 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  point  at 
which  this  anormal  union  occurs.  It  may 
happen  before  or  behind.  Here  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  inferior  member  takes  place  in  the 
spongy  substance  of  the  inferior  fragment 

Many  pieces  of  pathological  anatomy  are 
preserved  at  the  Museum  of  the  Hotel- 
Dicu,  and  represent  fragments  consolidated 
in  this  manner,  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
amphitheatre,  and  have  convinced  every  one 
of  the  reality  of  this  interesting  fact  It  is 
useful  to  note  this  cause  of  deviation,  it  ac- 
counts for  some  exceptional  facts  of  deviation 
of  the  foot  inwards,  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  —  exceptional  facts,  which  have 
been  observed  by  many  authors. 

In  fine,  there  exists  another,  and  the  last 
cause  of  displacement  of  the  fragments  in 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;  a 
cause  incessantly  acting,  and  against  which 
the  surgeon  always  directs  his  efforts,  to  pre- 
vent vicious  consolidalionsand  deformities — I 
mean  muscular  action.  It  is  this  which  ex- 
plains that  displacement  most  readily  occurs 
when  the  callus  is  not  as  yet  formed.  This 
consideration  very  properly  sanctions  the  di- 
vision of  the  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  into  primitive  and  consecu- 
tive, according  as  the  shortening  occurs  before 
or  af^er  the  formation  of  the  callus. 

The  primitive  symptoms  exist  when,  in  a 
fall  on  the  heel  or  knee,  the  shortening  and 
deviation  occur  at  the  instant ;  in  this  case 
the  superior  fragment  rests  in  its  place,  and 
the  inferior  ascends ;  but  a  vertical  fall  is  the 
rarest  cause  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur; and  in  falls  on  the  great  trochanter, 
which  are  commonest,  the  limb  Is  elongated. 
There  exists  another  cause  of  shortening, 
which  until  our  time  was  little  known,  and 
badly  indicated.  We  attribute  it  to  the  action 
of  the  great  muscles,  the  middle  and  small 
glutsei ;  but  by  rotation  outwards  these  mus- 
cles are  put  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  which  is 
60  with  those  which  cause  the  deviation.  The 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  hams  are  considered 
as  favouring  this  displacement,  but  they  have 
no  more  influence  than  the  others ;  for  the  re- 
laxation, as  that  of  the  glutsei,  is  determined 
by  rotation  outwards.  When  the  limb  is 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane  the  glutsei  mus- 
ics are  extended,  and,  nevertheless  the  de* 
•ation  ceases  naturally.      But  it  is  to  the 


adductor  muscles,  attached  to  the  pubis  and 
ischium,  are  due  the  deviation  and  shortening. 
These  two  symptoms  appear  when  the  pa> 
tient  makes  muscular  etSorts  to  rise,  or  they 
follow  a  slight  tonic  contraction  of  these  mus' 
cles,  which  do  not  give  much  resistance  in  the 
inferior  fragment  It  is  this  that  causes  the 
shortening  after  the  formation  of  the  callus, 
when  the  patient  executes  movements  to  riae 
up  or  walk.  The  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  are  then  the  real 
causes. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  enumeration  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  symptoms,  which  will  furnish  us 
with  important  indications. 

When  there  is  displacement  the  fracture  is 
easily  recognised,  but  when  there  is  none  it 
may  be  suspected,  without,  nevertheless,  our 
being  able  to  decide  with  certainty.  I  aup- 
pose  that  the  symptoms  are  well  character- 
ised, that  there  is  shortening,  deviation  of  the 
limb  outwards,  impossibility  of  rising  from 
the  bed.  It  is  still  necessary  to  ascertain  if 
the  limb  preserves  its  shortening,  or  if  it  is 
destroyed  by  extension;  if  the  great  tro- 
chanter revolves  on  the  axis  of  the  femur,  or 
on  the  extremity  of  the  lever. 

If  the  shortening  is  only  a  few  lines,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  that  produced 
by  an  accensional  movement  of  the  pelvis, 
the  result  of  contusion ;  the  diagnostic  be- 
comes more  evident  if  it  is  of  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch,  &c. 

Persons  have  attributed  an  old  shortening 
to  a  recent  fall,  in  order  to  induce  the  surgeon 
to  attempt  a  cure ;  but  an  attentive  examina- 
tion will  invariably  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  When  the  displacement  is  not  of 
long  standing,  but  recent,  it  may  be  produced 
by  luxation  of  the  femur,  or  an  ascension  of 
the  pelvis ;  here  we  must  be  cautious  not  to 
be  imposed  upon. 

In  the  luxation  forwards,  the  head  of  the 
femur  passes  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the 
pubis,  elevating  or  lacerating  the  vessels  or 
nerves;  then  there  is  shortening,  but  there 
exists  before  the  pubis  a  hard  tumour,  which 
moves  on  rotating  the  femur.  In  the  luxation 
in  the  sub -pubic,  or  ovalar  region,  the  limb 
is  still  turned  outwards,  but  is  elongated,  and 
here  there  is  a  thickening,  resistance,  and 
unaccustomed  tension  of  the  muscles;  the 
hip  is  depressed,  but  projecting  in  fracture. 

in  the  luxation  above  and  outwards,  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  in  the  external  iliac 
fossa,  the  limb  is  shortened,  but  tlie  foot  and 
patella  are  turned  inwards,  the  heel  and  the 
ham  outwards. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  of  fracture  the 
limb  is  turned  inwards.  Ambrose  Par^,  who 
was  the  first  that  described  this  disease,  re- 
ports that  he  was  sent  for  to  a  lady  whose 
limb  was  short,  and  the  great  trochanter  on 
the  OS  ilium ;  he  believed  it  was  a  case  of 
luxation  of  the  femur.  He  made  efforts  to 
reduce  it,  and  applied  a  bandage ;  but  after 
some  days  violent  pains  came  on,  the  limb 
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.tliortened  itself  again,  and  he  found  that  the 
foot  was  turned  inwards.  John  Louis  Petit 
dtes  a  similar  case  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of 
the  Bones.  Bichat  stated  that  Dessault  con- 
sidered this  variety  very  common.  I  hdve 
only  seen  one  case  or  two,  and  I  think  Bichat 
must  have  committed  an  error.  But  as  this 
deviation  inwards  has  been  observed,  what 
are  the  means  of  distinguishing  fracture  from 
luxation  upwards  and  outwards?  In  the 
luxation,  the  round  head  of  the  femur  is  in 
the  external  iliac  fdasa.  In  fracture  we  can 
readily  rotate  the  leg ;  in  the  former  our 
efforts  will  be  useless.  In  the  luxation,  we 
cannotelongate  the  limb  withoui  reduction  and 
i^reat  efforts ;  but  once  reduced,  there  will  be 
no  farther  displacement.  In  the  fracture 
slight  efforts  will  elongate  the  limb  to  its 
normal  state,  but  displacement  will  imme- 
diately occur  as  soon  as  we  suspend  our  efibrts. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  confound  the  two 
cases. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  luxadon  downwards  and 
backwards,  which  I  have  observed  two  or 
three  times  only ;  the  limb  is  turned  inwards, 
is  sometimes  a  little  lengthened ;  it  cannot 
be  brought  to  its  natural  position,  except  by 
efibrts  at  reduction,  and  once  reduced,  the 
displacement  is  not  produced  again. 

The  grand  distinctive  character  consists  in 
the  following  difference :  the  shortening  pro- 
ducifd  by  a  fracture  yields  to  a  slight  effort, 
but  that  produced  by  dislocation  is  removed 
with  difficulty,  but  when  once  removed  it 
does  not  return  without  great  force,  such  as 
that  which  first  produced  it  being  used. 

Disease  of  the  hip-joint  may  produce  short- 
ening of  the  limb,  but  this  cause  is  easily 
discovered.  Conscripts  simulate  shortening 
and  luxation  of  the  limb,  by  walking  on  the 
point  of  the  foot  and  elevating  the  other 
hip ;  the  foot  is  turned  outwardi  in  fracture. 

But  it  often  happens  that  shortening  will 
supervene  after  contusion  of  the  hip,  where 
there  Is  no  attempt  at  imposition.  In  such 
cases  place  the  patient  on  a  table,  and  apply 
a  rule  across  from  one  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  other.  If  the  shortening 
is  produced  b>  pain  and  contusion,  the  ante- 
rior spine  of  the  affected  side  will  raise  itself 
above  the  other;  elevate  the  depressed  hip, 
and  depress  the  other,  and  all  shortening 
will  disappear. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  deviation  in  which 
the  point  of  the  foot  Lnd  patella  are  turned 
outwards,  and  the  heel  and  ham  inwards. 
When  a  person  lies  on  the  back,  there  is  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  between  the 
toes  of  each  foot ;  but  in  fracture  the  foot  lies 
on  its  side,  the  heel  is  turned  towards  the 
opposite  ankle,  and  the  ham  towards  the 
knee.  The  contrary  deviation  of  the  foot 
inwards  is  of  rare  occurrence;  it  may  be 
reckoned  1  in  100. 

We  have  already  explained  the  mode  in 
which  the  deviation  outwards  is  accomplished, 
but  if  the  action  of  the  adductors  explain  it 


well,  it  is  also  right  to  say  there  is  another 
cause  of  deviation  inwards,  the  obliquity  of 
the  fragments.  If  the  body  of  the  femur  is 
fractured  obliqujely  from  below  upwards  and 
from  before  backw&rds,  the  point  of  the  in- 
ferior fragment  will  be  carried  backwards,  that 
of  the  superior  before,  and  vice  versa ;  well, 
in  the  fracture  of  the  neck,  if  the  internal 
fragment  is  carried  backwards  and  the  exter- 
nal forwards,  (here  will  be  then  deviation 
outwards ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  fracture  is' 
oblique  in!  the  inverse  sense,  the  deviation 
will  be  inwards ;  it  is  then  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  fragment  that  these  varieties  of  devia- 
tion can  be  appreciated. 

After  having  spoken  to  you  of  the  symp'- 
toms,  it  is  natural  to  apprize  you  of  the  results 
of  fractures  abandoned  to  themselves ;  aind 
finally  to  explain  the  treatment  I  have  con- 
stantly seen  patients  affected  with  fracture  of 
the  neck,  who  did  not  fail  to  present  shorten- 
ing of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  inches,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  foot  outwards,  which  rendered 
progression  difficult ;  the  great  trochanter  was 
elevated,  approached  the  crest,  and  was  di- 
rected backwards.  But  that  which  Is  espe- 
cially to  be  known  is,  that  a  false  joint  if 
formed  in  the  external  iliac  fossa. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  material 
effects  of  fractures  on  the  bones,  commencing 
by  the  cotyloid  cavity  or  acetabulum.  I  have 
two  or  three  times  obsert^ed  that  cavity  frac- 
tured by  the  head  of  the  femur :  this  accident 
was  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  knees. 
In  such  cases  the  head  of  the  femur  props  the 
bottom  uf  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  as  it  offers 
more  strength  than  this,  it  breaks  it.  The 
most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  observed  was  this  \  the  bottom  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity  was  fractured,  and  the  injured 
head  of  the  femur  was  passed  entire  into  the 
pelvis ;  the  neck  which  was  unbroken,  was  so 
forcibly  engaged  in  this  opening,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  withdraw  it  and  reduce 
this  new  species  of  luxation.  At  an  early  age, 
the  effort  exercised  on  the  bottom  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, can  disunite  the  pieces  of  which  the 
coxal  bone  (os  innominatum)  is  composed, 
the  point  of  union  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
centre  of  the  cavity. 

In  other  cases  the  cavity  is  fractured  with- 
out the  head  of  the  bone  being  displaced ;  but 
the  most  ordinary  effects  of  fracture  are  per- 
ceived at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  femur. 
One  of  the  first  effects  is  a  stellated  fracture 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  neck  remaining 
untouched.  This  case  is  very  common  in 
falls  on  the  great  trochanter,  or  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  but  more  so  when  direct  injuries 
are  inflicted,  as  by  fire-arms.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  see  a  dozen  cases  in  the  month  of 
July.  I  have  remarked  that  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  the  head  of  the  femur  having 
broken  in  pieces,  the  neck  remained  entire  ,- 
there  was  no  displacement  of  the  fragments, 
no  shortening  of  the  limb,  no  dcfordiity. 
This  fracture  may  be  mistaken  for  vidleiit 
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contusion  of  the  artlculationi  and  treated  by 
general  and  local  bleedings  ;  in  general  it  is 
unknown;  the  patients  recover  without  de- 
formity, and  it  is  only  when  death  arrives 
that  its  real  nature  can  be  determined. 

The  neck  is  ortener  the  seat  of  fracture^ 
because  it  forms  a  lever,  its  thinness  in  the 
middle  also  favours  a  solution  of  continuity ; 
sometimes  it  is  broken  near  the  head  of  the 
bone  ;  the  more  ordinary  fractures  taka  plaice 
in  the  weakest  part  of  ihe  bone.  This  frac- 
ture may  occur  from  below  upwards,  or  from 
above  downwards ;  at  other  times  it  occurs 
anteriorly  or  posteriorly  ;  this  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  fall  takes  place,  the 
body  being  more  or  less  inclined,  or  in  an  in- 
verse sense.  But  Ihe  commonest  fracture  is 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  as  this  reaulfs 
from  falls  on  the  great  trochanter,  which  I 
have  oh5«rvecl  to  he  partial  or  complete,  the 
neck  beinp  entirely  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  bone.  When  the  trochanter  resists  ihe 
effect  of  the  fall,  that  which  most  commonly 
occurs  is  a  fracture  of  pait  of  ihis  eminence 
directed  tovi^ards  the  small  trochanter,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  more  at  the  superior  part  of  the 
body  than  at  the  neck  of  the  bono.  Some- 
times the  fracture  proceeds  from  the  less  to 
the  ^real  trochariter,  or  Trom  the  great,  to  the 
neck  of  the  bone. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE — (concluded,) 

I  AM  aware  of  imperfections  in  regard  to  ar* 
rangement  and  style ;  and,  as  Dr.  Elliotson 
has  well  observed,  if  any  person  may  justly 
claim  the  lenity  of  criticism,  it  is  a  medical 
lecturer,  who  writes  frequently  from  lecture 
to  lecture,  and  always  under  circumstances  in 
every  way  hostile  to  correct  composition.  In 
truth  this  is  really  my  case  at  this  moment, 
in  consequence  of  having  be?n  so  very  un- 
expectedly called  upon  on  this  subject  Lec- 
tures, therefore,  ought  never  to  be  rigidly 
scrutinized  in  respect  to  manner  or  language, 
because  they  are  not  only  frequently  delivered 
viva  voce,  but  without  the  advantage  or  de- 
sign of  much  study  or  correction.  If  I  shall 
be  found,  however,  to  have  afforded  you  im- 
provement, I  shall  not  regret  having  pre- 
sented to  your  notice  a  scries  of  lectures 
which,  by  delay,  might  have  been  less  liable 
1u  the  severity  of  criticism.     I  wish  it,  how- 


ever, to  be  understood,  that  this  does  not 
arise  from  any  exertions  having  been  want- 
ing, or  pains  having  been  spared ;  but  from 
my  being  engaged  in  a  profession,  the  neces- 
sary acquirements  of  which  are  attended  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  the  duties  of  which 
deprive  me  of  that  portion  of  leisure  which 
otherwise  should  be  particularly  devoted  to 
the  objects  we  have  in  view.  My  engage- 
ments, however,  are  attended  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  afford  me  the  constant 
opportunity  of  improvement,  and  of  selecting 
interesting  cases  for  our  investigation,  and  of 
accumulating  fresh  facts  to  be  discoursed 
upon.  My  lectures,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
considered  merely  as  lectures  of  compilation, 
but  consisting  of  an  exposition  of  facts,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  derived  fronn 
actual  ob$;ervation,  and  of  the  application  of 
them  to  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in 
surgery. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  disclaiming,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  all  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality. I  have  availed  myself  freely  of  the 
practice  and  writings  of  the  best  authors,  and 
of  extracts  from  their  works.  The  only  apo- 
logy I  shall  offer  for  this  liberty  is,  that  I 
have  considered  it  the  most  useful  and  honest 
method  of  communicating  information.  Hav- 
ing made  this  acknowledgment,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  say  something  with  respect  to  the 
object  and  advantages  of  lectures  in  general. 

If  lectures  were  perfectly  composed  and 
delivered,  they  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  books  of  any  kind ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  well -selected  course  of  reading  would  be 
very  little  inferior  to  oral  instruction,  except 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  preparations, 
and  the  practice  of  dissection  and  operations. 
But  in  a  pursuit  so  extensive  as  that  of  sur- 
gery, it  is  necessary  to  employ  each  of  these 
modes  of  study,  with  almost  as  much  dili- 
gence as  if  we  depended  on  it  entirely  for 
information;  and  it  becomes  desirable  that  a 
coarse  of  reading  should  be  pointed  out,  which 
may  either  be  adopted  collaterally  with  the 
attendance  of  lectures,  or  subsequently  to  it, 
or  in  both  ways.  Accordingly  I  propose  oc- 
casionally, at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture,  to 
present  you  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
authors  on  the  subject  that,  in  my  opinion, 
are  most  worthy  your  attention.  At  the  same 
time  allow  me  to  observe,  that  both  hearing 
and  reading,  unless  extended  into  practice, 
o.ily  teach  men  the  art  of  talking  and  writing 
ingeniously  ;  but  talking  about  diseases,  and 
knowing  how  to  cure  them,  are  distinct  and 
very  different  things. 

In  giving  lectures  on  surgery  there  is  but 
little  expectation  of  originality,  as  few  teachers 
now-a-days  pretend  to  any  wonderful  disco- 
veries. The  chief  value,  therefore,  of  an  at- 
tempt that  aims  at  the  instruction  of  btudents, 
consists  in  a  judicious  selection  from  all  the 
facts  already  known ;  in  the  novelty  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials;  or  in  the  induc- 
tions nnade  from  the  most  important  truths 
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l)}«y  contain.  "  Truth,"  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
said,  "  is  not  the  child  of  authority,  but  of 
time,  and  were  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  sup- 
pose that  nothing  more  or  new  could  be 
taught,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  nothing  more  or 
new  would  be  learnt"  This  illustrious  man 
was  of  opinion  that  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge are,  observcUion,  experiment,  and  ana- 
^y*  ^y  observation,  facts  are  distinctly 
and  minutely  impressed  on  the  mind.  By 
analogy  similar  facts  are  connected.  By  ex  • 
periment  new  facts  are  discovered ;  and  in 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  observation,  guided 
by  analogy,  leads  to  experiment;  and  analogy, 
confirmed  by  experiment,  becomes  scientific 
truth.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  projector  of  a 
plan  for  conducting  the  researches  of  philo- 
sophy upon  the  most  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive principles.  He  proposed  to  substi- 
tute experiment  for  conjecture,  and  laid 
down  the  principles  of  genuine  philosophy, 
not  formed  upon  hypothesis,  but  truth  and 
experience.  This  mode  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, so  superior  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  a 
just  and  rational  mode  of  obtaining  correct 
ideas  of  the  subject  we  are  pursuing. 

There  is  nothing  can  retard  the  advances 
of  any  art  more  than  too  much  apprehension 
about  its  mysteries  and  difficulties.  There  is 
no  art,  it  may  be  maintained,  so  perplexed 
and  difficult,  that,  by  human  industry  and 
research,  steadily  and  properly  exerted,  can- 
not be  rendered  more  clear  and  practicable  : 
to  accomplish  this,  however,  time  must  be 
allowed. 

What  perseverance  and  an  union  of  efforts 
have  accomplished  is  familiar.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  an  elegant  writer,  that  "  all 
the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we 
look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 
the  resistless  force  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by 
this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and 
that  distant  countries  are  united  by  canals. 
If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effects  of  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pick-axe,  or  of  one  impression 
of  the  spade,  with  the  general  design  and 
last  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  their  disproportion ;  yet  these  petty 
operations,  incessantly  continued,  in  time 
surmount  the  greatest  difficulties ;  and  moun- 
tains are  levelled  and  oceans  bounded  by  the 
slender  force  of  human  beings." 

We  shall  therefore  commence  with  the  most 
simple  and  general  principles,  and  by  pro- 
ceeding through  proper  media  to  the  conelu- 
sion,  from  cause  to  effect,  from  things  general 
and  universal  to  things  particular  and  occa- 
sional, thus  gradually  advance  to  the  investi- 
gation of  more  complicated  phenomena.  This 
is  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted  in  thd  in- 
vestigation of  the  subjects  I  am  endeavouring 
to  explain  to  you. 

To  conclude,  gentlemen,  in  the  language 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  "  The  period  of  pro- 
bationary study  in  our  profession  is  too  limited 
to  be  abridged.     Six  years  is  but  a  short  space 


indeed  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  body,  and  a  general  view  of  all 
the  departments  of  medical  science ;  if  this  be 
abridged  or  wasted  in  trivial  occupations — if 
a  student  thus  insufficiently  educated,  who 
knows  no  other  ambition  than  to  be  able  (from 
a  short  catechism)  to  answer  by  rote  the  ques- 
tions that  may  be  put  to  him  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons — if  a  young  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion succeeds  in  passing  for  a  burgeon,  and 
no  further  opportunities  be  provided  for  him 
of  mixing  study  with  practice,  or  of  gradually 
being  made  acquainted  with  Uie  great  charge 
he  has  undertaken,  dreadful  consequences 
must  ensue.  When  once  entered  upon  the 
profession,  its  duties  and  its  interests  admit 
no  pause.  If  the  short  period  of  prelimhiary 
study  be  abridged,  every  step  towards  farther 
improvement,  every  act  by  which  practical 
skill  is  acquired,  though  meritorious  in  other 
professions,  cannot  be  guiltless  in  ours.  A 
young  man  who  rushes  unprepared  into  prac- 
tice, must  be  aware  that  he  is  acquiring  know- 
ledge at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  feelings 
of  a  fellow  creature ;  must  be  oft^n  conscious 
of  having  occasioned  pain  which  might  have 
been  spared — of  having  lost  that  life,  which  a 
little  deliberation  and  constancy  in  study 
might  have  enabled  him  to  save." 

It  ^as  been  imagined  that  when  a  student 
has  passed  the  usual  routine  in  lecture-rooms 
and  hospitals,  and  has  learned  the  art  of  dres- 
sing sores,  of  applying  bandages,  and  perform- 
ing operations  with  a  little  dexterity  on  the 
dead  subject,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  an 
accomplished  surgeon.  A  conclusion  so  gro  is 
and  fallacious  scarcely  needs  refutation.  An 
education  so  limited  and  confined,  affords  but 
a  very  scanty  harvest  to  a  student  desirous  of 
being  considered  a  scientific  surgeon.  He 
who  wishes  to  practice  with  probity  and  suc- 
cess, must  study  it  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art,  for  a  man  destitute  of  principles  is  little 
better  than  a  surgical  automaton. 

The  first  of  all  talent  is  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  our  duties,  and  to  prepare  for  acting 
a  conspicuous  and  honourable  part,  by  setting 
up  some  model  of  imaginary,  or  real  perfec- 
tion, as  the  object  of  our  imitation.  It  is  a 
proof  of  genius  to  form  a  high  conception  of 
the  office  and  duties  to  which  life  is  to  be  de- 
voted :  and  it  is  an  amiable  trait  of  greatness 
in  a  young  surgeon,  who  is  to  be  the  friend 
and  comforter  of  his  fellow  creatures,  in  hours 
of  pain  and  anguish,  to  form  an  exalted  one — 
to  set  before  himself  some  illustrious  example, 
80  that,  by  aiming  at  ideal  excellence,  perhaps 
beyond  his  reach,  he  may  at  least  attain  to 
what  is  good  and  estimable.  The  forming  a 
just  and  dignified  conception  of  the  duties  of 
a  professional  life,  is  the  great  and  regulating 
talent  from  which  all  diligence  and  enthusiasm 
must  flow. 

When  you  come  into  practice,  let  your  li* 
beral  conduct  give  the  lie  to  those  who  con- 
ceive the  profession  to  be  mere  craft.  Neither 
encourage  a  spirit  of  self-deprecbtion,  nor 
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seek  to  acquire  a  surreptitious  fame.  Avoid 
the  pedantic  peculiarities  of  the  mannerist, 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  physic ;  but 
recollect  at  the  same  time  that  an  unaffected 
manner  may  often  be  made  lawfully  to  act  in 
aid  of  its  duties.  Scientific  and  effective  prac- 
tice, it  has  been  rightly  said,  involves  more 
than  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
surgical  prescription.  To  be  accomplished 
for  practice,  is  to  have  a  mind  stoired  with  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  applicable  to  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  young  man  should  gradually  rise 
through  all  the  dependencies  of  study — should 
pass  through  the  history  of  hisproflusion,  be- 
fore be  can  be  capable  of  understanding  those 
conclusions  which  we  call  rules  of  practice. 
He  should  know  the  period  at  which  each  in- 
teresting practice  began,  In  what  countries  it 
has  prevailed,  and  by  what  authors,  and  by 
what  kind  of  reasoning,  each  rule  in  our  ge- 
neral code  is  supported.  For  each  rule  is  to 
be  received  with  limitations  and  exceptions, 
yfith  a  degree  of  diffidence  or  confidence  pro- 
portioned to  the  authorities  or  proofs  which 
it  brings  along  with  it  To  deliver  rules,  un- 
qualified and  absolute  rules,  into  the  hatids  of 
an  untaught  man,  were  to  put  a  two-edged 
sword  into  the  hands  of  an  idiot. 

A  3^ung  man  depending  solely  on  his  native 
powers,  is  soon  taught  to  feel  the  importance 
of  knowledge,  and  becomes  conscious  that  his 
fortunes  must  rise  on  his  reputation  ;  that  he 
must  struggle  upwards,  perhaps  through  en- 
mity and  obloquy,  to  eminence  and  employ- 
ment During  his  attendance  at  a  hospital 
his  hours  are  not  occupied  by  unworthy  em- 
ployment; he  associates  with  the  studious, 
and  devotes  for  a  period  his  whole  mind  to 
the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
and  such  accomplishments  as  suit  his  future 
station  in  society.  Nor,  when  his  studies  are 
complete,  does  he  abandon  his  early  habits, 
which  are  his  delight  and  pride,  to  rush  at 
once,  though  not  unprepared,  into  practice. 
He  is  careful  to  maintain  a  reputation  in  sci- 
ence ;  to  improve  it  by  diligent  reading ;  to 
be  found  employed  in  respectable  studies  in 
pvery  interval  of  practice.  While  his  prac- 
tice grows  slowly,  he  has  leisure  to  reflect,  to 
improve,  and  add  experience  to  learning  ;  he 
has  been  too  long  proud  of  his  acquirements 
in  science,  to  allow  any  thing  mean  or  unge- 
nerous in  the  practice  of  his  art 

Thus  we  may  trace  a  young  man  of  inde- 
pendent principles,  till  he  arrives  at  mature 
years,  to  a  high  station  in  his  profession ;  with 
improving  talents  founded  in  study,  refined  by 
experience,  and  rocommeoded  by  generous 
and  honourable  principles.  This  is  a  pro- 
cess fit  to  form  a  man  worthy  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

By  this  time,  I  presume,  it  is  apparent  that 
I  have  gleaned  from  the  best  authorities  for 
your  benefit,  and  blended  with  them  my  own 
views,   in  respect  to  medical  education  and 

iduct ;  it  therefore  only  remains  for  me  to 

r  this  effort  to  ypur  consideration,  as  a 


further  proof  of  my  anxiety  that  you  ahonid 
become  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  profession,  of  which  you  expect 
shortly  to  become  members,  i  therefore  repeat 
that  I  shall  witness,  with  peculiar  satiafiibc- 
tion,  an  increased  zeal  and  spirit  among  you 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  medical 
school.  Public  instruction  can  be  effectually 
imparted  only  by  public  munificence ;  and  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  the  science  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  has  not  only  the  first  claim 
to  the  patronage  of  their  own  particular  vota« 
ries,  but  upon  society  in  general. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  concluded  the  in- 
troductory part  of  the  lectures  I  am  engaged 
in  preparing  for  your  use  ;  and  as  this  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  important  un- 
dertaking, I  trust  you  will  not  disapprove  of 
my  having  judged  it  proper,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  to  be  more  than  usually  diffuse  and 
explicit 

I  have  just  said  that  the  student,  to  be  ac- 
complished for  practice,  should  have  a  mind 
stored  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge  applicable 
to  his   particular  views.      That   he  should 
gradually  rise  through  all  the  dependencies  of 
study,  and  pass  through  the  history  of  his 
profession,  before  he  can  be  considered  capa- 
ble of  understanding  those  conclusions  which 
we  call  rules  of  practice.     It  was  also   the 
precept  of  an  ancient  philosopher,   that  he 
who  undertakes  to  extend   the   limits  of  a 
science,  should  previously  be  made  acquaint- 
ed  with   the   discoveries   of   his    predeces- 
sors.    We  are  told  that  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  and  irregularity  of 
his  early  education,   attained  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  even  of  his  own 
profession ;  and  that  in  consequence  it  not 
unfrequentiy  happened,  that  upon  communi- 
cating a  supposed  discovery  of  his  own  to  some 
one  of  his  more  erudite  friends,  he  had  to  suffer 
the  disappointment  of  learning  that  the  same 
thing  had  been  already  found  out  by  some 
other  well  known  anatomist  or  suigeon. 

Besides,  it  is  customary  with  most  lecturers 
who  treat  on  any  science,  to  precede  their 
elucidations  by  a  history  of  the  subject,  iis 
rise  and  progress^  and  an  account  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  previously  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  attainment  of  it  The  lives  of 
those  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  any  art  or  profession,  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  all^  even  such  as 
are  uninformed  in  the  technicalities  and  mys- 
teries of  the  profession  itself. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  next  two  lectures 
giving  you  a  brief  history  qf  ancient  and 
modem  surgery'  I  shall  then  proceed  with 
an  interesting  enquiry  concerning  the  pheno- 
mena of  animal  life ;  and  then  enter  upon  the  - 
first  and  paramount  leading  disease  in  the 
whole  range  of  surgery,  I  mean  i^/iammation, 
with  its  different  terminations  by  resolution, 
effusion,  adhesion,  snppuration,  mortification, 
ulceration,  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  &c.  and 
treatment       Wounds  —  punctured,    incised, 
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lacerated,  gun- shot,  poisoned,  &c.  Struc- 
ure  and  diseases  of  arteries  —  hemorrhage, 
ligatures,  &c.     Aneurism,  &c.  &c. 
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Healthyt  Indolent,  Sloughing,  and  Irritable 

Ulcers. 

Gentlemen, 
1  INTEND  only  to  make  a  few  general  obser- 
vations upon  healthy,  indolent,  sloughing, 
and  irritable  ulcers  ;  for  I  shall  have  to  speak 
to  you  at  some  future  time  more  at  length 
upon  particular  ulcers.  It  is  somewliat  diffi- 
cult to  define  accurately  what  an  ulcer  reaHy 
is.  We  say  a  part  is  ulcerated  when  some 
portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  surface  is 
suppurating.  Internal  ulcers  come  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  care  of  the  physician.  Ul- 
cers, I  say  on  the  external  skin,  not  depend- 
ing on  any  poison,  are  very  difficult  to  describe, 
on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  appearances 
connected  with  them  that  present  themselves. 
First  then  we  will  speak  of 

Healthy  Ulcers,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
the  application  of  caustic,  or  an  incision  by  a 
knife.  These  ulcers  secrete  a  thin  white  pus 
of  the  colour  of  cream ;  the  granulations 
around  them  are  small,  pointed,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour.  For  the  most  part  an 
healthy  ulcer  will  heal  of  itself;  but  it  is  in 
general  the  better  surgical  practice,  to  apply 
simple  dressing  to  the  part,  and  put  on  a  roN 
ler,  as  this  will  prevent  the  ulcer  scabbing. 
When  the  ulcer  is  of  a  large  size,  you  will  be 
able  to  heal  it  better  by  the  application  of  sti- 
mulating liniments.  These  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  in  applying  them  you  have  always 
one  end  in  view ;  you  may  use  a  solution  of 
nitric  acid,  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  sul- 
phate of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  per- 
haps you  will  find  none  of  greater  service  that 
the  following : — 

R     Argenti  Nitratia,  gr.  ij. 
Aqtue  DestiUat,  ^.  Solve, 

There  is  great  •discretion  necessary  in  the 
appHcaUon  of  these  stimuli ;  the  ulcers  may 
be  over  stimulated,  or  not  stimulated  suffi- 
ciently. When  they  are  of  a  large  size  their 
cicatrization  may  be  promoted  by  purging  the 
patient,  and  by  applying  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  over  them.  An  ulcer  in  the  neck, 
caused  by  a  burn,  will  heal^  but  if  care  be  not 
taken  the  cicatrix  will  become  contracted,  and 
the  chin  will,  in  consequence,  be  drawn  down 


to  the  sternum.     This  of  course  causes  great 
inconvenience  to  the  patient     You  may  ima- 
gine that  it  is  very  easy  to  afford  relief  in 
these  cases,  and  you  will  say  "  cut  across  the 
cicatrix."      Aye,  you  may   cut   across    this 
part,  but  the  cicatrix  forms  again,  and  gets 
more  contracted.     In  such  a  case  as  this,  Mr. 
Earle  recommends  to  cut  out  the  cicatrix, 
and  bring  the  divided  parts  together,  that  the 
contraction  may  not  produce  the  same  incon- 
venience as.  before.     As  &r  as  I  can  under- 
stand of  this  operation,  it  ought  never  to  be 
requisite,  as    the    parts   should    have  been 
brought  together  in  this  way  at  first     Ther^ 
are  some  appearances  that  resemble  ulcers, 
but  which  really  are  not  so ;  these  arise  from 
burns ;  the  best  application  to  these  is  the  fine 
dust  of  the  calamina  preparata.  There  are  some 
ulcers  that  do  not  go  on  well,  indicating  a 
want  of  power.     Here  the  granulations  are 
large,  grow  quick,  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
have  little  vascularity — have  an  irregular  sur- 
face, and  when  they  get  to  the  surface  they 
still  continue  to  grow  upward.     Here   you 
must  restore  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
give  him  bark  ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
on  your  local  treatment  depends  every  thing. 
If  the  granulations  arise  above  the  skin,  or 
have  a  disposition  to  do  so,  apply  caustic  to  the 
pai  t,  or  the  unguent  hydrarg.  oxyd.  nitric, 
and  then  adhesive  plaster.     If  the  ulcers  are 
very  irritable,  make  slight  pressure  on  them 
with  a  bandage.      Adhesive   plaster,    as   a 
means  of  pressure,  is  an  old   yet  excellent 
practice.     It  should  be  spread  on  cloth,  and 
cut  into  strips  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  apply 
one  strip  some  distance  below  the  wound ; 
the  next  half  way  over  the  first,  the  next  half 
way  over  the  second,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  covered  over  the  ulcer.     Tak^  care  that 
the  pressure  you  make  with   the  strips   of 
plaster  is  every  where  equal,  for  in  these 
cases  much  pressure  is  not  required.     When 
there  is  much  discharge  the  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  changed  daily ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  much,  every  other  day  will  be 
sufficient 

Indolent  Ulcers  of  the  Leg. — These  ulcers 
are  in  general  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin;  they  have  no  granulations, 
and  have  a  discharge,  not  of  pus,  but  of  flakes 
of  coagulated  lymph.  The  edges  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin  are  thick,  prominent,  and 
smooth.  If  such.an  ulcer  as  this  comes  under 
your  care,  let  your  patient  go  to  bed,  apply 
fomentations  and  poultices,  and  when  the  in- 
flammation has  subsided,  apply  adhesive 
plaster,  and  over  this  a  bandage,  or  if  you 
like  it  better,  you  may  employ  some  stimulat- 
ing ointment 

Sloughing  Ulcers. — These  are  ulcers  that 
spread  partly  by  suppuration  and  partly  by 
absorption ;  they  are  attended  with  consider- 
able pain  and  surrounding  inflammation,  and 
the  discharge  from  them  is  very  offensive. 
They  cause  great  disturbance  to  the  constitu- 
tion.    The  pulse  is  frequent,  the  skin  is  often 
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hot  and  dry,  and  the  tongue  furred.  In  your 
tre:  t  nent  of  these  ulcers,  you  must  first  as- 
certain if  there  is  any  cause  in  the  constitution 
acting  upon  them.  If  they  arise  from  the  use 
of  mercury,  the  patient  should  he  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  quietude.  When  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  amaric  of  limitation  of 
the  sloughing,  the  pain  will  often  be  relieved 
by  the  internal  use  of  opium,  as  Tinct.  opii. 
XT{  iy.  vel  ▼.  You  will  find  that  some  of  these 
coses  will  often  be  relieved  by  the  exhibition 
of  bark.  When  the  ulcer  is  not  very  painful 
and  the  pulse  feeble,  you  will  find  this  medi- 
cine of  great  service.  When  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sloughing  and  the  skin  i^hot,  stimu- 
lants will  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms :  in  these  cases  vnu  must  take  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  if  you  find  it  buff*y,  give 
purgatives  and  diaphoretics.  The  local  treat- 
ment may  consist  in  cold  applications,  or  you 
may  apply  the  unguent  elcmi  comp.  or  the 
unguent  cerae  flavee,  or  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  soda ;  but  I  particularly  recommend 
you  to  use  the  tinct.  benzoin  comp.  To  apply 
this,  dip  a  piece  of  lint  in  the  tincture,  and 
place  it  over  the  ulcer,  and  prevent  it  from 
evaporating  by  putting  dry  lint  over  it  When 
the  sloughing  has  stopped,  you  may  merely 
wash  the  ulcer  with  the  tincture,  and  ihcn 
apply  adhesive  plaster  over  it  Thrreisno 
general  plan  of  treatment  that  cnn  be  laid 
down  for  you  here.  According  to  the  exter- 
nal appearances  and  the  constitutional  distur- 
bance, 90  must  your  remedies  be  applied. 
Another  mode  of  cure  in  these  cases  is  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  sloughing  by  applying  the 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  I  prefer  the  mode 
of  cure  by  the  tinct  benzoin  comp.  In  France 
they  apply  the  actual  cautery. 

Irritable  Ulcers.  —  These  begin'  in  the 
form  of  an  eruption  terminating  in  an  ulcer, 
which  is  extremely  painful,  which  frequently 
bleeds,  and  has  jagged  edges.'  The  chief 
characteristics  are  extreme  pain,  and  an  indis- 
poiition  to  heal,  depending  upon  a  cachectic 
diathesis.  Difierent  cases  require  difibrent  me- 
thods of  treatment  The  most  general  applica- 
tion to  these,  however,  is  in  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  mercury,  and  decoction  ofsarsaparilla. 
Sometimes  you  will  fipd  the  digestive  organs 
impaired,  and  then  bitters,  such  a&  quassia^ 
will  be  proper.  Remember  that  these  ulcers 
always  depend  upon  a  cachectic  appearance. 
The  local  application  may  consist  of  carrot 
poultices,  with  a  drachm  of  hemlock  ;  in  some 
cases  Peruvian  bark  may  be  of  service ;  sti- 
mulating ointments  are  some  times  beneficent, 
sometimes  injurious.  The  differencebetween 
sloughing  and  irritable  ulcers  is  this  ;  the 
former  (sloughing  ulcers,)  afiect  the  constitu- 
tion, and  cmiite  the  disturbance,  whilst  the 
latter  (irritable  ulcers,)  are  caused  by  a  ca- 
f  hectic  state  of  the  condtituticn. 
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OP 

WILLIAM  HARVEY,  M.D. 
(Continued  from  page  559.^ 

They  commonly  affirm  that  the  heart  is  the 
fountain  and  emporium  of  the  vital  spirit,  by 
which  it  gives  life  to  all  parts,  and  neverthe- 
less they  deny  that  the  right  ventricle  makes 
spirit,  but  only  affoids  aliment  to  the  lungs  ; 
whence  they  say  that  the  right  ventricle  is 
wanting  to  fishes,  and  it  is  entirely  wanting  to 
all  in  which  there  are  no  lungs  :  and  that  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  made  for  the 
8  ike  of  the  lungs. 

1.  Why,  I  ask,  when  there  is  the  aame 
constitution  of  both  ventricles,  the  same 
structure  of  fibres,  tendons,  valves,  vessels, 
auricles,  and  both  are  found  full  of  the  same 
blood  in  dissections,  equally  black  and  gru-> 
mous ;  why,  I  say,  should  we  suppose  that 
they  were  appointed  for  such  varied  and  dif- 
ferent uses,  when  the  action,  motion,  and 
pulse  are  the  same  in  both  ?  If  the  three 
tricuspid  valves  at  the  ingress  of  the  right 
ventricle  are  an  impediment  to  the  regress  of 
the  blood  into  the  vena  cava  ;  and  if  the  three 
semi-lunar  valves  in  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  are  made  that  they  impede  the 
regress  of  the  blood,  why,  as  they  are  the  same 
in  the  left  ventricle,  should  we  deny  that 
they  were  made  to  prevent  the  egress  and  re- 
gress of  the  blood  in  this  situation  ? 

2.  And  since  they  are  almost  entirely  alike 
in  magnitude,  form,  and  position  in  the  left 
as  in  the  right  ventricle,  why  do  they  say 
that  here  they  hinder  the  egress  and  regress 
of  the  spirits,  but  in  the  right  of  the  blood  ? 
This  same  organ  does  not  seem  to  be  aptly 
capable  to  impede  in  the  same  manner  the 
motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits. 

3.  And  when  the  meatus  and  vessels  cor- 
respond in  magnitude,  viz.  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  pulmonary  vein,  why  is  one  des- 
tined for  a  local  use  as  nourishing  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  a  general  use  ? 

'  4.  And  how  is  it  probable,  as  Realdus 
Columbus  observes,  that  there  is  need  of  so 
much  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  lungs 
as  this  vessel,  the  pulmonary  artery,  exceeds 
in  the  vize  of  both  the  branches  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  vena  cava,  descending  into  the 
crural  ? 

5.  And,  I  Ask,  as  the  lungs  are  so  near, 
and  the  vessel  exists  so  large,  and  they  are 
agitated  by  continual  motion,  why  should 
there  be  need  of  the  pulse  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  what  is  the  cause  that  nature,  for 
the  sake  of  nourishing  the  lungs,  should 
conjoin  another  ventricle  to  the  heart  ? 

6.  As  they  say  that  the  Icfl  ventricle  draws 
matter,  namely,  air  and  blood,  from  the  lungs 
and  right  sinus  of  the  licait,  to  ikiake  bpirits, 
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«nd  likewise  distributes  the  spirituous  blood 
into  the  aorta,  and  hence  the  fames  are  sent 
back  by  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the  lungf, 
what  is  it  that  makes  the  separation?  and 
how  do  spirits  and  fumes  go  together  hither 
and  thither,  without  either  commixture  or 
confusion  ?  If  the  tricuspid  mitral  valves  im- 
pede  the  egress  of  fumes  to  the  lungs,  how 
can  they  impede  that  of  the  air  ?  And  bow 
can  the  semi-lunar  valves  prohibit  the  regress 
of  the  spirits  from  the  aorta,  the  diastole  of 
the  heart  following  ?  And  how  do  they  say 
that  the  spirituous  blood  is  distributed  through 
the  pulmonary  vein  from  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  lungs,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
tricuspids  do  not  impede  ?  When  they  affirm 
that  air  goes  through  the  same  vessel  from 
the  lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  to  the  regress 
of  which  they  wish  these  tricuspid  valves  to 
be  an  impediment.  Good  God !  how  can  the 
tricuspids  impede  the  egress  of  air  and  not 
of  blood? 

Further,  they  have  destined  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  a  large  vessel  made  with  the 
tunic  of  an  artery,  for  only  one  and  a  private 
use,  viz.  to  nourish  the  lungs,  why  do  they 
affirm  that  the  pi'Imonary  vein,  scarcely  of 
such  magnitude,  with  the  soft  and  lax  tunic 
of  a  vein,  is  formed  for  many  uses,  vis.  three 
or  four?  For  they  will  have  the  air  pass 
through  it  (the  pulmonary  vein)  from  the 
lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  they  will 
likewise  have  the  fumes  to  return  through  it 
out  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs,  and  they  will 
have  a  part  of  the  spirituous  blood  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  it  for  refreshing  them. 

If  they  will  have  the  lungs  to  transmit, 
through  the  same  tube,  fumes  and  air  from 
the  heart  and  to  the  heart,  nature  is  not  ac- 
customed to  fabricate  one  vessel  and  one  course 
for  such  contrary  motions  and  uses,  nor  is  it 
ever  seen  to  be  so. 

If  they  contend  that  the  fumes  and  air  per- 
meate and  return  by  this  way  without  the 
bronchia  of  the  lungs,  why,  on  cutting  out 
or  incising  the  pulmonary  vein,  do  we  not 
find  in  dissection  neither  fumes  nor  air  ? 
and  whence  is  it,  that  we  always  see  this 
vessel  full  of  thick  blood,  and  never  of  air, 
though  the  latter  remains  in  the  lungs  ? 

10.  If  any  one  will  perform  the  experiment 
of  Galen,  and  cut  the  trachea  of  a  living  dog, 
and  fill  by  force  the  lungs  with  air,  and  when 
distended  tie  them  strongly,  then,  opening 
tlie  V  v-it,  he  will  find  a  great  deal  of  air  in 
the  luiigs,  even  to  their  outer  tunic,  but  not 
in  the  pulmonary  vein,  nor  in  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  But  if  the  heart  could  attract 
air  from  the  lungs  in  a  living  dog,  or  the 
lungs  transmit  it,  they  ought  to  do  it  most  in 
this  experiment.  Verily,  in  the  practice  of 
anatomy,  the  lungs  of  a  dead  body  being 
inflated,  who  doubts  that  air  would  enter 
here,  if  there  were  any  passages?  But  so 
great  do  they  make  this  use  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  viz.  for  conveying  air  from  the  lungs 
to  the  heart,  that  Fab.  ab  Aquapendente  con- 


tends, the  lungs  were  made  on  account  of  this 
vessel,  and  that  this  is  the  especial  particular 
of  the  lungs.  But  I  ask,  if  this  vessel  is  fabri- 
cated for  carrying  air,  why  is  its  structure  that 
of  a  vein  ? 

12.  Nature  would  have  more  occasion  for 
pipes,  and  of  annular  ones,  such  as  the  bron- 
chia are,  that  should  be  always  open  and 
never  collapsed,  and  altogether  remain  void 
of  blood,  lest  moisture  should  impede  the 
passage  of  the  air,  as  is  manifest  when  the 
lungs  are  affected,  the  mucus  being  stuffed  or 
admitted  into  the  bronchia,  whilst  we  respire 
with  a  wheezing  or  noise. 

The  opinion  is  less  tolerable  which  sup- 
poses that  a  double  substance,  aerial  and 
sanguineous,  is  necessary  for  making  the  vital 
spirits,  and  goes  to  prove  that  the  blood  trans- 
udes through  the  hidden  porosities  of  the 
mediastinum  of  the  heart  from  the  right  into 
the  left  ventricle,  and  that  the  air  is  drawn 
through  a  great  vessel,  the  pulmonary  vein, 
from  the  lungs,  and  from  that  cause  that  there 
are  more  porosities  in  the  septum  of  the  heart, 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  the  blood. 
But,  in  fact,  there  are  not  such  porosities, 
nor  can  they  be  demonstrated. 

For  the  substance  of  the  septum  of  the  heart 
is  denser  and  more  compact  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  bones  and  nerves. 
But  if  there  were  foramina,  how  is  it  possible 
(since  both  ventricles  are  distended  at  the 
same  time)  that  the  one  can  draw  any  thing 
from  the  other,  or  that  the  left  can  draw  blood 
from  the  right?  And  why  should  I  not 
rather  believe,  that  the  right  draws  spirits 
from  the  left,  than  that  the  left  should, 
through  the  same  foramina,  draw  blood  from 
the  right?  But  it  is  truly  wonderful  and 
incongruous,  that,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
blood  should  be  commodiously  drawn  through 
hidden  and  obscure  passages,  and  the  air 
through  the  most  open  ones. 

And  why,  I  ask,  do  they  fly  to  hidden, 
invisible,  uncertain,  and  obscure  porosities, 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  left 
ventricle,  when  there  is,  through  the  pulmo- 
nary vein,  such  an  open  passage  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonder  to  me  that  they  would  rather 
invent,  or  make  a  passage  through  the  thick, 
hard,  dense,  and  most  compact  septum  of  the 
heart,  than  through  the  open  venous  vessel, 
or  even  through  the  fine,  lax,  and  softest 
spongy  substance  of  the  lungs.  Besides,  if 
the  blood  could  pass  through  the  substance 
of  the  septum,  or  be  imbibed  by  the  ventri* 
cles,  what  need  would  there  be  for  the  r.i- 
mules  of  the  coronary  vein  and  artery  to  be 
divaricated  for  the  nutrition  of  this  septum  ? 
It  is  worth  knowing,  that,  in  the  foetus,  when 
all  parts  are  fine  and  soA,  nature  is  forced  to 
bring  the  blood  through  the  foramen  ovale 
from  the  vena  cava,  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  left  ventricle :  how  could  it  be 
possible  that  they  could  transfuse  it  so  con- 
conveniently  through  the  septum  of  the  heart 
in  the  adult,  now  rendered  more  dense  by  age? 
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Andreas  Laurentius,  in  hit  Book  is.  cb«|>.- 
11,  supportfid  by  the  authority  of  Galen  de 
Loc  Affect  lib.  vL  c.  7,  and  by  the  ezpe« 
rience  of  HoUeriua,  auerts  and  proves,  that 
the  serosities  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
the  pus  of  empyema,  absorbed  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein,  can  be  expelled  through  the  left 
Tcntride  of  the  heart,  and  through  the  arte* 
ries,  with  urine  and  fsces.  In  confirmation 
of  this  position,  he  relates  the  case  of  a  melan- 
cholic, who  often  suffered  from  syncope,  and 
was  relieved  from  his  paroxysms  by  the  emis- 
sion of  turbid,  fcetid,  and  acrid  urine.  At 
length  destroyed  by  this  disease,  the  body 
being  dissected,  such  a  fluid  as  that  which 
he  expelled  by  urine  did  not  appear  either 
in  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  but  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  very  much  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest ;  whence  he  gloried  that 
he  predicted  such  a  cause  of  these  diseases. 

I  am  notable,  however,  but  to  wonder,  that 
when  he  divined  and  predicted  that  this  hete- 
rogeneous matter  was  evacuated  in  the  same 
passage,  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  see 
or  assert,  that  through  the  same  passage  the 
blood  could  conveniently,  according  to  nature, 
be  brought  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  from  these,  and 
many  such  statements,  that  those  Uiings 
which  were  said  by  former  authors  on  the 
motion  and  use  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
appear  to  one  considering  them  diligently, 
either  inconvenient,  obscure,  or  impossible. 
Hence  it  will  be  still  useful  to  consider  the 
matter  more  minutely,  and  that  the  motion 
of  the  arteries  and  heart,  not  only  in  man, 
bat  in  all  other  animals,  should  be  contem- 
plated ;  but  moreover,  by  frequent  dissection 
of  living  animals,  and  by  much  autopsy,  to 
discern  and  investigate  the  truth. 


ON   THE 

MOTION  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD 
IN  ANIMALS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Causes  by  which  the  Author  was  moved  to  write. 

When  first  I  applied  my  mind  to  observation 
on  the  many  dissections  of  animals  as  they 
were  given  to  the  hand,  by  which  means  I 
might  discover  the  motion,  use,  and  utilities, 
of  the  heart  in  animals,  by  autopsy,  and  not 
by  books  and  other  writings  {  I  continually 
found  it  an  arduous  thing  and  full  of  difficul- 
ties, that  with  Fracastorius,  I  almost  thought 
the  motion  of  the  heart  was  known  to  God 
alone ;  for  neither  could  I  rightly  distinguish 
how  the  systole  or  diastole  was  affected,  nor 
when  or  where  dilatation  and  constriction  ex- 
isted, nor  could  I  rightly  know,  on  account  of 
the  celerity  of  the  motion,  which  in  some  ani- 
mals exhibited  iUelf  to  view  in  the  twinkling 
^  an  eye,  as  If  by  lightning,  and  immediately 
thdrew  itself,  so  4hat  I  might  suppose  my- 


aelf  to  see  the  systole  here,  the  diastole  then  ^ 
sometimes  the  ^notions  were  contrary^  aome- 
^mei  various,  and  again  confused;  whence 
my  mind  fluctuated,  nor  had  I  any  thing^I  mj- 
self  could  fix  on  or  confide  to  others ;  and  I 
did  not  wonder  that  Andreas  Laurentios  had 
written  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  as 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Euripus  to  Aris- 
totle. 

At  length  I  used  daily  great  disquiaitioB 
and  diligence,  by  frequently  inspecting  various 
living  animals,  many  observations  being  col- 
lated, I  supposed  that  I  had  extricated  my- 
self from  the  labyrinth,  and  discovered  the 
object  I  desired,  the  motion  and  use  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  from  which  I  was  not  afraid 
to  propound  my  opinion  on  thi^  matter,  not 
only  privately  to  my  friends,  but  publicly  in 
my  anatomical  lectures,  which  as  commonly 
happens,  pleased  some  and  displeased  others* 
Some  began  to  check  me,  and  calumniated  me 
because  I  had  seceded  from  the  precepts  and 
belief  of  all  anatomists.     Others  called  the 
thing  new  and  worthy  of  acquisition,  confirm- 
ing that  it  was  extremely  useful,  but  should 
be  more  fully  explained.     At  length,  partly 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  my  friends,  that 
all  might  be  participators  in  my  labours,  also 
partly  by  the  envy  of  others,  who  receiving 
my  words  with  a  bad  mind,  and  not  under- 
standing them,  endeavoured  to  traduce  me 
publicly,  I  was  compelled  to  commit  this  work 
to  the  press,  that  all  men  might  be  judges  of 
me  and  the  thing  itself.     But  I  was  the  more 
willing  to  do  it,  because  Uieronymus  Fab.  ab 
Aquapendente  bad  accurately  and  learnedly 
delineated,  in  a  distinct  work,  almost  all  parta 
of  animals,  and  left  the  heart  alone  untouched. 
In  fine,  if  any  thing  useful  or  advantageous  to 
the  republic  of  literature  should  happen  from 
my  work,  perhaps  it  might  be  granted  that  I 
had  acted  rightly,  and  others  might  see  that 
I  had  not  laid  entirely  inert,  and  as  the  old 
man  said  in  the  comedy- 
No  man  so  well  ne'er  laid  his  count  to  live. 
But  that  things,  age,  and  use,  some  new 

thing  give ; 
That  what  you  thought  you  knew,  you 

shall  not  know. 
And  what  you  once  thought  best,  you  must 
forego. 

That  which  perhaps  may  now  come  forth 
on  the  motion  of  the  heart,  that  thence  at 
least  others,  this  way  being  given,  endowed 
with  happier  talents,  nuy  take  occasion  of 
managing  the  thing  more  correctly,  or  of  en- 
quiring into  it  better. 


CHAPTER  II. 

fVhat  is  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  from  the  Dis- 
section of  Living  Animals  f 

First  then,  in  the  hearts  of  all  living  animals, 
the  chest  being  open,  and  the  capsule  which 
surrounds  the  heart  being  dissected,  we  can 
observe  that  the  heart  is  sometimes  moved 
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•nd  someliiDes  rests,  and  that  there  it  a  time* 
when  it  moves,  and  another  in  which  it  is  des- 
titute of  motion. 

These  things  are  more  manifest  in  the- 
hearts  of  cold  hlooded  animals,  as  toads,  ser- 
pents, frogs,  snails,  Crustacea,  conchae,  lobsters,* 
and  all  little  fishes.  All  these  things  are  still 
more  evident  in  the  hearts  of  warm  blooded 
animals,  as  dogs  and  swine ;  if  you  attentively 
observe  the  heart  at  the  approach  of  death, 
when  it  begins  to  move  more  languidly,  and 
as  if  its  motion  was  about  to  be  extinguished, 
for  then  you  can  see  openly  and  clearly  that 
its  motions  become  slower  and  rarer,  and  its 
cessations  longer ;  and  you  observe  and  dis- 
tinguish more  conveniently  what  is  its  motion 
and  how  its  effteted. 

In  quiet,  as  in  death,  the  heart  is  lax,  flac- 
cid, and  enervated,  and  lies  as  if  inclined. 

In  motion,  and  at  the  time  in  which  it  is 
moved,  three  things  are  to  be  particularly  ob- 
served. 

1.  That  the  heart  is  erected  and  raises  it- 
self up  into  a  point,  so  that  it  strikes  the  chest 
at  the  time,  and  the  pulsation  can  be  ob* 
served  externally. 

2.  That  it  contracts  every  way,  but  more 
towards  its  sides,  so  that  it  appears  of  less 
magnitude,  longer  and  contracted.  The  heart 
of  an  eel  removed  from  the  body,  and  placed 
upon  a  table  or  the  hand,  makes  this  manifest 
It  equally  appears  in  the  hearts  of  little  fishes, 
and  in  those  colder  blooded  animals  whose 
hearts  are  coniform  and  long. 

3.  The  heart,  when  comprehended  with 
the  hand,  becomes  harder  at  the  time  it  is 
moved,  but  this  hardness  is  from  tension,  as 
if  one  seized  the  tendons  of  his  arm  with  his 
hand,  whilst  they  move  the  fingers,  he  will 
perceive  that  these  become  tense  and  more 
resisting. 

4.  It  is  to  be  noted,  especially  in  fishes  and 
colder  blooded  animals,  as  serpents,  frogs,  &c. 
that  at  the  time  the  heart  is  moved  it  has  a 
whiter  colour ;  when  it  is  quiescent  from  mo- 
tion, it  is  seen  to  be  dyed  with  a  sanguine 
colour. 

From  these  things  it  seemed  manifest  to 
me,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  a  kind 
of  tension  in  every  part,  and  according  to  the 
traction  and  constriction  of  all  the  fibres  on 
every  side,  because  it  is  seen  in  every  move- 
ment to  be  erected,  invigorated,  diminished, 
and  indurated ;  that  its  motion  was  such  as 
that  of  the  muscles,  as  the  contraction  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  nervous  parts  and  fibres, 
for  the  muscles  when  they  are  moved,  and  in 
action,  are  invigorated  and  extended,  from 
being  soft  become  hard,  are  raised,  thickened ; 
so  likewise  the  heait. 

From  which  observation  it  is  accordant 
with  reason,  that  the  heart,  at  the  time  it  is  in 
motion,  is  constricted  on  every  side,  and  is 
thickened  as  to  its  parietes.  and  contracted  as 
to  its  ventricles,  so  as  to  protrude  the  con- 
tained blood.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fourth  observation,  because  it  becomes 


white,  first  expelling  the  blood  contained  in 
it,  and  finally,  in  relaxation  and  quiescence, 
the  blood  re-entering  the  ventricle,  a  purple 
and  sanguineous  colour  returns  to  the  heart. 
But  no  one  can  farther  doubt  when  a  wound 
being  inflicted  on  the  ventricle,  he  will'  ws9 
with  every  motion  and  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
during  tension,  the  blood  contained  jetting' 
out  with  force. 

These  things  happen  simultaneously — the 
tension  of  the  heart,  the  erection  of  the  point 
or  apex,  which  is  perceived  externally,  from 
its  impulse  on  the  chest,  the  incrassation  of 
the  parietes,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  con- 
tained blood  with  force,  by  the  constriction  of 
the  ventricles. 

Hence  the  contrary  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  appears — that  at  the  time  the 
heart  strikes  the  chest,  and  the  pulsation  is 
perceived  externally,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
heart  is  distended  as  to  its  ventricles,  and 
filled  with  blood ;  although  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  understand  that  the  thing  is  differ- 
ent, viz.  that  the  heart,  while  it  is  contracted, 
is  empty.  Hence  that  motion  which  is  com- 
monly esteemed  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  is 
really  the  systole.  And  in  like  manner  the 
proper  motion  of  the  heart  is  not  diastole,  but 
the  systole;  nor  is  the  heart  invigorated  in 
the  diastole,  but  in  the  systole  ;  for  then  it  is 
extended,  moved,  and  invigorated. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  allowed,  though  con- 
firmed by  the  example  of  the  great  Vesalius, 
of  the  wreath   of  oziers,  from  many  twigs 
being   joined    pyramidally,   that   the  heart 
can  be  moved  only  according  to  the  straight 
fibres,  and  that  while  the  apex  a^yproaches  the 
base,  the  sides  are  distended  in  every  direc-> 
tion,  and  the  cavities  dilated,  and  the  ventri- 
cles acquire  the  form  of  a  gonrd  and  take  in 
the  blood  ;  for  according  to  all  the  power  of 
traction  of  the  fibres  which  the  heart  pos- 
sesses, it  is  shortened  and  constricted,  and 
that  the  parietes  and  substance  are  thickened 
and  dilated  more  than  the  ventricles.     And 
while  the  fibres  are  extended  from  the  apex 
to  the  base,  and  draw  the  heart  to  the  base, 
the  sides  of  the  heart  do  not  incline  to  the 
form  of  an  orb,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  as 
every  fibre  in  a  circular  position  is  contracted 
towards  a  straight  line.    And  as  all  the  fibres 
of  muscles,  while  they  are  contracted,  are  ab- 
breviated in  length,  so  they  are  distended 
towards  the  sides,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  are  thickened  in  the  bellies  of  the 
muscles,  and  that  not  only  in  the  motion  of 
the  heart  it  happens  by  direction  and  incras- 
sation of  the  parietes  the  ventricles  are  con- 
tracted, but  moreover,  by  reason  that  those 
fibres,  or  little  tendons,  in  which  the  fibres, 
called  by  Aristotle  nerves,  are  straight  (for  all 
those  in  the  parietes  are  circular,)  are  various 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  hearts  of  larger  ani- 
mals, whilst  they  are  contracted  together  in 
an  admirable  apparatus.  All  the  interior  sides 
are  bound  together  as  with  a  ligature,  fe 
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expelling  with  greater  force   the  contained 
blood. 

Neither  is  that  which  is  commonly  believed 
true,  that  the  heart,  by  any  motion  or  disten* 
tion  of  xKa  own,  draws  the  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricles, for  whilst  it  moved  and  stretched,  it 
expects  the  blood;  whilst  it  is  relaxed  and 
collapsed,  it  receives  the  blood  in  the  manner 
which  will  afterwards  appear. 


CHAPTER   III. 

What  is  the  Motion  of  the  Arteries  from  the 
dissection  of  Animals? 

Moreover  these  things  come  to  be  observed 
in  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which  have  rela- 
tion to  the  motion  and  pulsation  of  arteries. 

1.  At  the  time  tension  and  contraction  of 
the  heart,  and  percussion  of  the  chest  occur, 
and  systole,  the  arteries  are  dilated,  pulsate, 
and  are  in  their  diastole.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  right  ventricle  is  contracted  and 
expels  the  contained  blood,  the  pulmonary 
artery  pulsates,  and  is  dilated  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  arter'es  of  the  body. 

2.  When  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to  be  mov- 
ed to  pulsate  and  to  be  contracted,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  ceases;  and  when  it  is  lan- 
guidly stretched,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  so  likewise  the 
right  ventricle  ceasing  in  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. 

3.  Likewise  any  artery  being  incised  or 
perforated,  the  blood  will  be  expelled  with 
force  from  the  wound  externally  in  the  tension 
of  the  left  ventricle.  In  like  manner  the  inci- 
sion of  the  pulmonary  artery  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  tension  and  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle,  thence  you  will  see  the  blood  burst 
forth' with  impetuosity. 

In  the  same  manner  also  in  fishes,  the  tube 
which  goes  from  the  heart  to  the  bronchia 
or  gills  being  incised,  at  which  time  you  will 
observe  .the  heart  to  be  stretched  and  con- 
tracted, and  the  blood  thence  propelled  with 
force.  Lastly,  you  will  find,  when  the  blood 
issues  forth  in  every  arteriotomy  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  that  the  jet  is  made  in  the 
diastole  of  the  arteries,  at  which  time  the 
heart  strikes  the  breast,  and  this  certainly  that 
the  time  in  which  the  heart  appears  to  be 
stretched  and  contracted,  its  systole  is  in  its 
tension,  and  the  blood  is  expelled  with  the 
same  motion. 

From  the^e  things  it  is  manifest,  contrary 
to  the  common  dogmata,  that  the  diastole  of 
the  arteries  is  at  the  time  in  which  the  systole 
of  (he  heart  is  affected,  and  that  the  arteries 
are  filled  and  distended  on  acconnt  of  the  im- 
mersion and  intrusion  of  the  blood  by  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  But 
also  that  the  arteries  are  distended,  because 
they  are  filled  as  bags  or  a  bladder  ;  not  filled 
because  distended  as  a  bellows.     And  from 

«  same  cause  do  the  arteries  of  the  whole 

7  pulsate;  viz.  by  the  tension  of  the  left 


▼intricle  of  the  heart,  as  thepulmonary  arter3r- 
does  from  that  of  the  right. 

Lastly,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  is 
caused  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  by  the  left 
ventricle,  in  the  same  manner  in  which,  when 
any  one  inflates  a  glove,  he  observes  all  the 
fingers  to  be  distended  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  the  pulsation  simulated.  For, 
according  to  the  tension  of  the  heart,  the  pul- 
sations become  greater,  more  vehement,  fre- 
quent, quick,  and  preserving  the  rhythm, 
quantity,  and  order  of  thoseof  the  heart. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  on  account  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood  there,  a  certain  time 
should  elapse  between  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  and  the  dilation  of  tlie  arteries,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  remote,  that  they  do  not 
happen  together,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
in  the  inflation  of  a  glove  or  bladder;  be- 
cause, as  in  a  drum  or  long  pieces  of  wood, 
a  full  stroke  and  the  motion  are  simulta- 
neously in  both  extremes ,  and  because  Aris- 
totle, lib.  iii.  Hist  Anim.  c  9,  de  resp.  c.  1 5, 
observes,  "  the  blood  of  all  animals  palpitates 
within  the  veins  (he  means  arteries,)  and 
with  a  simultaneous  pulsation  moves  in  every 
direction,  so  all  the  veins  pulsate  together, 
because  all  depend  upon  the  heart ;  but  it  al- 
ways moves,  and  wherefore  they  always  and 
simultaneously  with  it  move." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  along  with  Galen,  that 
the  veins  were  called  arteries  by  the  ancient 
philosophers. 

It  happened  formerly  to  me  to  see  and  have 
under  my  hands  a  certain  case,  which  most 
clearly  confirmed  to  me  this  truth.  A  certain 
patient  had  a  large  pulsating  tumour,  called 
aneurism,  on  the  right  side  of  his  throat,  near 
to  the  descent  of  the  subclavian  artery  into 
the  axilla,  produced  by  the  erosion  of  the  ar- 
tery itself.  It  increased  rapidly  every  day, 
on  account  of  the  emission  of  blood  fiom 
the  artery,  pulsation  distending  it,  which 
was  disa)vered  on  dissection,  after  death. 
The  pulse  of  the  affected  arm  in  this  man  was 
weak,  on  account  that  the  greater  portion  of 
blood  was  diverted  into  the  tumour,  and  the 
influx  into  the  arm  was  intercepted. 

Wherefore,  whether  by  compression,  staf- 
fing, or  interception,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  arteries  is  impeded ;  here  the  re- 
mote arteries  pulsate  less,  as  the  pulsation  of 
the  arteries  is  nothing  but  the  impulse  of 
blood  into  them. 


Failure  of  Tobacco  in  Traumatic 
Tetanus, — Dr.  Ghraves  states  that  he 
gave  tohacco  the  fairest  trial  in  a 
case  favourable  for  its  use,  without  a 
beneficial  result. — Dublin  Journal  of 
Med»  and  Ckem.  Science,  May. 
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On  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  diag- 
nosis in  certain  cases,  illustrated  by 
cases  of  Cancer.  By  H.  Bateman, 
Esq.  iSurgeon  to  the  Islington  Dis- 
pensary, and  Librarian  to  St.  Bar- 
tholometvs  Hospital. 

There  are  few  circumstances  which 
occasion  more  embarrassment  to  us 
in  the  first  years  of  practice,  than 
that  of  finding  diseases  presenting 
sucli  very  different  characters  from 
those  which  are  assigned  to  them  in 
the  descriptions  of  medical  authors. 
We  meet  with  many  cases,  it  is  true, 
in  which  the  diagnosis  is  sufiliciently 
easy,  but  in  others  the  absence  of 
what  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
as  an  essential  symptom,  throws  ob- 
scurity over  the  rest,  and  too  fre- 
quently leads  us  to  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  respecting  them.  .Hence  we 
see  the  necessity  of  correcting  our 
first  conceptions  by  our  subsequent 
experience,  and  are  thus  led  to  recog- 
nise the  advantages  consequent  on 
that  enlarged  sphere  of  observation 
with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the 
various  medical  appointments  of  cha- 
ritable institutions. 

To  those  who  are  not  placed  under 
such  favourable  circumstances  for  rec- 
tifying the  erroneous  notions  which 
they  had  been  led  to  form  of  disease, 
or  rather  I  should  say,  for  modifying 
those  opinions  which  may  be  generally 
speaking  correct,  so  as  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  misled  by  them 
in  their  application  to  the  particular 
case  which  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  treat, — to  those  persons  especially, 
the  perusal  of  the  details  of  cases  in 
which  peculiarities  exist  is  particularly 
useful,  by  furnishing  them  with  that 
species  of  experience  which  may  be 
so  easily  appropriated  and  applied. 

Although,  whilst  making  these  re- 
marks, very  many  instances  exempli- 
fying their  truth  rise  in  my  memory ; 
I  shall  of  these  only  cite  two  on  the 
present  occasion ;  both  of  these  cases 
of  carcinomatous  disease,  and  cases 
which  it  appears  to  me  contrast  well 


with  each  other,  more  especially  in 
respect  to  .that  symptom  which  usually 
entoils  so  much  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  of  anxiety  on 
that  of  the  medical  attendant. 

In  the  month  of  January  last  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  poor  woman,  about 
40  years  of  age,  who  had  a  tumour  in 
her  right  breast,  which  had  made  its 
first  appearance  four  years  before. 
She  had  consulted,  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  several  medical  men,  with- 
out having  experienced  any  relief  from 
their  prescriptions.  When  I  saw  her 
the  greater  part  of  the  mamma  was 
occupied  by  a  hard,  irregularly-shaped 
tumour,  which  was  covered  by  inte- 
guments, having  a  somewhat  peculiar 
G&dematous  feel.  The  nipple  was  re- 
tracted, but  the  tumour  coidd  be  easily 
moved  upon  the  pectoralis  muscle, 
and  there  was  no  enlargement  in  the 
axilla.  The  local  cii'cumstances  were 
favourable  for  an  operation ;  but  her 
constitution  was  so  worn  down  by 
excessive  pain,  that  I  dared  not  advise 
it.  She  scarcely  ever  slept  longer 
than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  even  this 
by  no  means  frequently,  and  she  in- 
variably awoke  unrefireshed.  Pains 
existed  almost  constantly  in  some 
part  of  the  body  or  other ;  chiefly  af- 
fecting the  back  and  lower  extre- 
mities, and  these  frequently  appear- 
ed to  shoot  from  the  diseased  breast. 
So  dreadfully  were  these  pains  in- 
creased by  the  slightest  attempts  at 
motion,  that  she  was  unable  to  be  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  msikingher  bed, 
and  even  when  her  legs  only  were 
shifted  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to 
another,  she  suffered  the  most  excru- 
ciatingtorment.  Added  to  this,  there 
was  frequent  sickness,  with  obsti- 
nately copfined  bowels,  and  an  almost 
imperceptible  pulse.  This  poor  crea- 
ture lived  about  a  month  after  the 
commencement  of  my  attendance,  the 
symptoms  continuing  with  undimi- 
nished severity  to  the  last  few  days, 
when  they  were  accompanied  with 
great  tenderness  on  pressure  on  the 
abdomen,  succeeded  by  torpor  and 
death.  No  examination  of  the  body 
could  be  obtained. 
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Although  I  have  seen  a  good  many, 
caaea  of  carcimona,  I  never  met  mth 
one  in  which  the  pains  were  so  iud-» 
vanal  and  so  conatant  as  in  tiiia. 
In  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion, the  disease  passed  on  to  a  fatal 
termination,  without  the  occurrence  of 
this  symptom, 

Richard  Ivey,  of  Homsey-lane,  by 
profession  a  surveyor,  but  reduced  in 
circumstances,  perceived,  some  time 
in  the  month  of  August  last  year,  a 
slight  difficulty  of  articulation,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  some 
degree  of  dysphagia.  As  this  was 
unaccompanied  by  pain  either  in  the 
throat  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  as  his  appetite  remained  good, 
strength  imdiminished,  and  as  (witib 
the  exception  of  a  slight  tendency  to 
costiveness)  all  the  functions  cfthe 
body  were  performed  with  regularity* 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply 
for  medical  advice. 

The  difficulty  of  speaking  and  swal- 
lowing gradually  increased  during 
tiie  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  about  five  months  ago 
hsemorrhage  coming  on,  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  patient  at  the  IsUngton 
Dispensary,  under  the  care  of  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Dr.  Holland; 
for  this  gentleman  I  saw  him  the  first 
time.  He  was  60  years  of  age,  thin, 
pale,  and  sallow,  but  active  and 
eheerful.  Blood  partly  fluid  and 
partly  coagulated  every  now  and  then 
filled  his  mouth,  or  appeared  about 
to  flow  into  the  larynx,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  expel  it.  He  had  no  vo- 
miting, nor  any  cough,  except  when 
as  occasionally  happened  a  small 
quantity  trickled  down  the  rima  glot- 
tidis.  The  jaws  could  not  be  widely 
separated,  and  therefore  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  back  of  the  tongue.  I  made, 
however,  as  careful  an  examination 
as  I  could  without  being  able  to  re- 
cognise any  thing  more  than  a  slight 
relaxation  of  the  uvula.  For  this  I 
ordered  an  astringent  gargle,  and  gave 
aperient  medicine,  so  as  to  keep  up 

oderate  action  of  the  bowels,  with- 

■  being  at  all  able  to  make  up  my 


mind  as  to  what  was  the  real  nature* 
of  the  disease. 

This  plan  was  persevered  in  for 
some  tiihe  by  Dr.  Holland,  when  find- 
ing no  amendment,  that  gentleman 
prescribed  oxymurias  hydrarg.  in  de- 
coct, sarsae.  During  the  employment 
of  this  medicine  the  hsemorrhage 
ceased,  and  he  recovered  his  ability 
of  swallowing  solids  without  any  dif- 
.ficidty  wiiatever,  although  he  still 
continued  to  experience  much  incon- 
venience when  taking  liquids.  This 
relief,  however,  was  only  transitory. 
After  a  few  weeks  all  the  symptoms 
recurred  with  increased  violence,  and 
his  strength  and  appetite  beginning 
to  fail,  a  mixture,  composed  of  decoct, 
cinch,  sulph.  quininae,  acid,  sulph. 
and  pulv.  riiei.  was  directed  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  Under  the  use  of 
this  his  constitution  again  rallied,  but 
without  any  improvement  in  the  local 
symptoms :  and  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  his  tongue  having  suddenly 
become  so  much  swollen  as  nearly 
to  fill  the  mouth.  Dr.  Holland  asked 
me  to  accompany  him  to  the  houae 
of  the  patient. 

The  general  emaciation  was  scarcely 
at  all  increased. since  my  former  visit. 
His  breath  was  exceedingly  foetid,  and 
his  voice  scarcely  audible,  apparently 
from  inability  to  move  the  tongue. 
This  organ  was  swollen  to  four  or 
five  times  its  natural  thickness,  and 
presented  a  shining  tense  appearance. 
His  mouth  was  constantly  open  in  a 
slight  degree  to  make  room  for  it, 
but  the  lower  jaw  could  not  be  de- 
pressed lower  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  by  any  effort  which  he  could 
make.  The  sublingual  (absorbent) 
glands,  and  especially  that  of  the  left 
side,  were  much  enlarged,  as  were 
also  two  glsndB,'  (apparently  situated 
externally  to  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscles.  The  larger  of  these 
also  was  on  the  left  side,  and  was  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  His  appe- 
tite and  pulse  were  good,  and  he  was 
able  to  swallow,  without  very  great 
difficulty,  whatever  could  be  got  into 
his  mouth.     There  was  considerable 
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difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied 
every  now  and  then  on  lying  down 
with  a  violent  sense  of  suffocation, 
which  frequently  obliged  him  to  start 
up  suddenly  from  sleep  in  great  alarm. 
He  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  any  ina- 
bility to  procure  sleep,  but  he  was  a 
^ood  deal  subject  to  frightful  dreams. 
Having  always  been  relieved  by  the 
free  haemorrhages,  we  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  puncture  the  tongue  on 
each  side  oi  the  firsenum,  which  was 
done  so  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  four 
or  five  ounces  of  blood.    Cont.  mist. 

I  saw  him  again  in  a  week,  when 
the  tongue  was  much  reduced  in  size, 
and  the  sense  of  suffocation  lessened, 
but  the  jaws  remained  stiff  and  inca- 
pable of  being  more  widely  separated. 
The  haemorrhage  was  ihore  copious 
than  before.  As  the  largest  of  the 
swollen  glands  presented  a  fluctua- 
ting feel,  and  as  its  size  occasioned 
some  inconvenience,  I  punctured  it 
with  a  double-edged  knife,  when  a 
quantity  of  yellow  serufa,  having  an 
extremely  offensive  smell,  spirted  out 
of  it,  to  the  distance  of  several  feet. 

Things  went  on  in  much  the  same 
way  until  the  day  of  his  death,  29th 
of  April,  when  the  bleeding  was  more 
abundant  than  ever.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  his  wife's  account,  apparently 
from  suffocation.  I  saw  him  the  day 
before  in  as  good  spirits  as  usual,  and 
was  not  informed  of  his  death  until 
six  days  afier  it  had  taken  place,  when 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  make  an 

Examination. — The  fi'lands,  which 
I  have  described  as  situated  near  the 
union  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds 
of  the  stemo-mastoidei,  and  appa- 
rently external,  although  firmly  at- 
tached to  them,  were  found  to  be  two 
of  the  deep-seated  absorbents  which 
had  enlarged  more  than  the  rest,  and 
which  had  occasioned  absorption  of 
part  of  the  muscular  substance. 
Through  the  orifice  thus  made  they 
had  passed,  and  deposition  of  lymph 
taking  place  around  them,  they  had 
become  firmly  united  with  the  muscles 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  deeply  with  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid,  so  as  to  render  the  exposure 


of  that  vessel  difiicult.  The  matter 
contained  in  these  and  the  other 
swollen  glands,  was  similar  to  that 
found  in  scrofulous  enlargements,  ex- 
cept that  its  smell  was  more  foetid. 
On  separating  the  tongue,  larynx, 
pharynx,  and  part  of  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus,  from  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts  were 
brought  into  view.  The  tongue, 
rima  glottidis,  and  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  were  covered  with  coagu- 
lated blood,  on  removing  which  an  ir- 
regular, but  generally  speaking  deep 
ulcer  was  found,  extending  almost 
entirely  across  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
This  had  evidently  commenced  on  the 
left  side,  near  the  os  hyoides,  where 
it  was  the  deepest,  and  had  thence 
extended  itself  in  two  directions, 
transversely  in  the  way  just  described, 
and  longitudinally  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  left  half  of  the  apex  of  the  ton^e. 
The  ulcer  presented  the  appeai^ahce 
of  roundish,  but  somewhat  irregularly 
shaped  tumors,  projecting  here  and 
there,  with  deep  fissures  between 
them  ,*  they  were  firm  to  the  feel,  and 
were  covered  with  a  dark  coloured 
detritus.  On  making  a  section  of 
the  more  diseased  half  of  the  organ, 
it  was  very  evident  that  a  deposit  of 
firm  grayish  bands  preceded  the  ul- 
cerative stage.  These  constituted 
the  boundaries  of  the  disease  anteriorly, 
and  laterally,  extending  to  Mdth- 
in  a  line  or  two  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  also  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
projecting  masses.  The  lesser  comua 
of  the  OS  hyoides  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  greater  cornua  with  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  caries  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  both  body  and 
comua  had  taken  place  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  mucous  membrane, 
covering  the  epi^ottis  and  sides  of 
the  rima,  was  much  thickened,  and 
here  and  there  speckled  with  spots, 
in  which  ulceration  had  commenced, 
which  were  most  abundant  on  that 
part  of  the  epiglottis  looking  towards 
the  tongue.  The  fibro-cartilage 
itself  was  thickened  but  not  ulcerated. 
So  much  time  had  been  spent  in 
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this  examination,  that  we  were  unable 
to  pursue  our  investigations  farther. 
This  I  much  regret,  having  had  op- 
portunity before  of  observing  thodt 
where  malignant  disease  attacks  one 
part  of  the  frame,  it  generally  happens 
that  some  others  are  affected,  either 
by  the  same,  or,  perhaps  still  more 
frequently,  by  some  other  form  of  ma- 
lignant disease,  and  it  would  have 
aiibrded  me  much  satisfaction  to  have 
been  able  to  pursue  this  point  further 
in  the  present  case. 

Islington  May,  30th,  1832. 


ON  TACT  AND  TALENT. 


The  ancients  called  themselves  "so- 
phists," or  wise  men ;  the  moderns, 
less  vsdn  but  more  enlightened,  as- 
sume the  appellation  "philosophers," 
or  lovers  of  wisdom.  That  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  Socrates  were  *'wise  men," 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that 
"the  wise"  should  call  themselves 
"wise  men,"  is  no  proof  of  wisdom. 
It  cannot,  however,  have  escaped  ob- 
servation that  the  self-encomiastic 
exclamation,  "we  are  the  wise,  and 
wisdom  wUl  die  with  us,"  is  too  apt, 
virtually,  to  escape  from  the  lips,  and 
to  find  its  way  into  the  contributions 
to  the  periodical  press  of  young  men. 
Id  nothing  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  high  minded  but  circumscribed 
limits  which  they  assign  to  talent. 
7  act  is  the  word  generally  substituted 
for  proscribed  talent,  as  if  tact  itself 
were  not  a  talent.  Is  there  no  talent 
in  conciliating  opinion,  in  obtaining 
practice,  in  establishing  a  connexion, 
and  in  accumulating  wealth.^  A  fail- 
ure in  one,  or  all  of  these,  is  not  a 
trophy  of  talent.  It  is  not  the  ability, 
or  the  genius,  or  the  good  sense,  or 
the  master  mind  of  individuals,  that 
brin^  with  it  this  discomfiture  ;  it  is 
in  too  many  cases  the  want  of  talent, 
or  of  that  species  of  it  styled  tact. 
Application  is  another  word,  some- 
times invidiously  substituted  for  talent. 
"A  man  of  no  mind.  Sir,  a  mere  plod- 
der, a  drudge.  Sir,  a  drudge." — is  the 


chuckling  oolkiqay  of  tb«se  tiyxDf;* 
But  is  not  application  a  talent,  yea 
the  best,  because  tbe  mo^t  profiuctiv^ 
part  of  talent.  Either  one  or  othi^  jof  the 
these  contemned  qualificationa  of 
humble  individuals  may  .certainly,  co- 
exist with  comparative  mental  inc$ipa* 
city,  and  inferior  literary  and  scientific 
attainments ;  but  the  highest,  order,  pf 
intellect  and  unquestionable  erudition, 
may  be  disjoined  from  both;  and 
while  the  combination  of  the  whole 
can  alone  constitute  "the  great  man," 
the  more  popular  but  less  erudite  of 
the  two  will  create  "tlie  successful 
man."  Talent,  in  the  speculative 
sense  of  the  word,  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tellectual superiority,  it  is  power  of 
thought ;  but  in  its  practical  accepta- 
tion it  la  power  or  action.  "  Wisdom 
is  good  with  an  inheritance,"  without 
an  inheritance,  wisdom  is  little  better 
than  an  empty  abstraction. 

Indifference  to  individual  opinion 
is  another  defect,  sometimes  discern- 
ible in  young  men  of  talent.  "  The 
opinion  of  weak  people,"  it  is  said, 
"cannot  hurt  them.  They  are  armed 
too  strong  in  honesty  to  be  injured  by 
such  missiles."  But  they  forget  that 
the  happiness  of  every  man,  is  more 
or  less  influenced  by  opinion.  For 
what  is  character  but  opinion ;  and 
the  best  part  of  every  being  (because 
the  most  profitable  to  himself)is  good 
character.  The  "con  amore"  is  the 
passport  to  connexion  in  the  medical 
word.  Mankind  love  kindness.  "Sua- 
viter  in  modo,  et  fortiter  in  re,"  is  a 
maxim  of  wisdom,  because  it  is  found- 
ed in  nature  and  good  sense.  Never 
let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  causes  of 
things  lie  deep  below  the  surface  of 
appearances.  There  is  more  instinc- 
tive sagacity  in  the  "multitude,"  than 
the  inexperienced  and  unreflecting 
give  them  credit  for.  They  have  no 
time  to  speculate  on  causes.  They 
look  to  effects.  Necessity  compels 
them  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing 
for  themselves ;  and  if  they  see  nothing 
in  others,  they  naturally  infer  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  IC  there- 
fore, men  of  superior  understanding 
took  as  much  pains    to   recommend 
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t^enudyes  to  indiyidual  fitvour,  as 
less  gifted  practitioners  do,  the  public 
would  very  soon  shew  their  good  sense 
by  giving  a  preference  to  superior 
wigdom.  Instead  then  of  self  gratula- 
tion  on  pennyless  abstractions,  be  it 
remembered  that  mankind  never  be- 
stow their  admiration  for  nothing,  that 
no  man  is  necessary,  that  in  these 
times  of  competition,  talent  must  be 
made  to  appear,  for  "non  presentibus 
non  existentibus,"  that  the  sciences 
are  embellished  by  the  graces,  that 
a  courteous  demeanor,  a  cheerful  as- 
pect, and  graceful  attire,  are  artifi- 
cial recommendations  to  respect ;  that 
their  contraries  are  blemishes,  that 
success  must  be  deserved  if  it  cannot 
be  commanded,  and  that  while  the  want 
of  what  it  has  not  pleased  Providence  to 
bestow  cannot  be  deemed  a  fault,  the 
neglect  of  the  gift  received  is  a  vice. 
Originality  wi&out  vulgarity,  skill 
without  prbfeineness  and  obscj^nity, 
gravity  without  hypocrisy,  and  gaiety 
without  levity,  are  the  points  on 
which  medical  men  should  endeavour 
to  excel. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

On  the  effects  of  Opium-eating  on  Health 
and  Longevity. 

By  Professor  Christison. 


We  condense  from  our  Edinburgh 
contemporary,  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  effects  of  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  opium  on  health 
and  longevity,  which  form  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  by  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  subject  is 
one  of  deep  interest,  but  as  yet  very 
little  known  to  the  profession.  Dr. 
Christison's  paper  was  elicited  by  a 
trial  which  lately  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

The  life  Insurance  Company  of 
that  city  refused  to  pay  the  amount 
of  apoHcy,  because  the  insured^  the 


vnT. 


Earl  of  Mar,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  large  quantities  of  opium 
daily;  and  this  fact  was  withheld 
from  the  company  on  the  insurance 
being  effected.  All  the  usual  ques- 
tions put  by  insurance  companies; 
with  one  exception,  wer^  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  that  was  put 
to  the  medical  officer  of  the  com- 
pany— "  Can  you  give  any,  and  what 
information,  respecting  his  habits?" 
The  pfeintiffis  urged  that  as  the  in- 
surance company  accepted  the  life 
without  an  answer  to  this  question, 
and  therefore  departed  from  the  usual 
practice  and  precaution  of  such  bo- 
dies, and  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing accepted  the  life  at  a  venture. 

It  was  proved  that  Earl  Mar  pur- 
chased from  two  to  three  ounces  of 
laudanum  daily,  and  on  one  occasion 
that  a  servant  administered  a  table 
apoonfiil  to  him  for  a  dose.  It  was 
also  proved  by  his  domestics,  that  his 
general  health  was  bad  about  the 
time  in  which  the  insurance  was 
effected,  but  this  was  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  onHhe  other  side. 

Drs.  Abercrombie,  Duncan,  Alison, 
Mackgan,  and  Christison  agreed  that 
opium-eating  must  tend  to  injure  the 
health,  and  shorten  life,  but  they  all 
admitted  that  they  had  scarcely  any 
direct  experience  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Macfarlan,  a  surgeon  apothecary, 
stated  that  he  knew  a  female  who 
took  two  ounces  of  laudanum  daily 
for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  age  ' 
of  sixty^-of  what  disease  he  coidd 
not  remember.  The  judge  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  omission  of  the  com- 
pany in  not  requiring  an  answer  to 
the  question  given  above,  which  he 
said  was  material  in  effecting  the  in- 
surance, and  fixing  the  premium; 
and  left  it  to  the  jury  to  decide,  whe- 
ther they  considered  that  a  person 
insuring  his  life  was  bound  in  honour 
and  honesty  to  disclose  a  secret  habit, 
if  the  company  acts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  material.  The  medi- 
cal witnesses  for  the  defence  believed 
that  the  habitual  use  of  opium  was 
injurious  to  life;  but  one  of  them,' 
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who  alone  could  state  a  special  fact 
on  the  subject,  had  mentioned  in- 
stances of  opium-eaters  who  had  lived 
to  a  good  old  age.  It  appeared  that 
Lord  Mar  alone  knew  the  extent  to 
which  the  opium  was  taken ;  and  as 
to  its  effects  on  his  health>  it  was 
proved  by  several  witnesses  that  he 
was  not  impaired  in  body  or  mind  at 
the  time  he  effected  the  insurance. 
Since  he  had  no  habit,  then,  of  such 
an  extent  as  to  have  any  apparent  ef- 
fect upon  body  or  mind,  could  its 
effects  be  so  material  as  to  require 
being  disclosed  ?  Upon  the  whole, 
the  question  for  the  jury  was,  whether 
the  state  of  health  into  which  he  fell 
Aubsequently,  was  occasioned  in  any 
considerable  degree  by  the  use  of 
the  drug,  or  by  the  condition  of  his 
affairs,  or  by  both  together. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  rendered  the  company  liable. 

Dr.  Christison  states,  in  commenting 
on  this  decision,  that  all  the  medical 
jnen  in  Edinburgh,  who  have   paid 
much  attention  to  the  principles  and 
affairs  of  insurance  companies,  agree 
with  him,  that  the  verdict  was  not 
founded  in  reason,  or  supported  by 
evidence.     This  is  a  very  strong,  and 
we  must  take  leave  to  add,  a  very 
unwarrantable  conclusion.     The  jury 
could  not,  according  to  the  evidence, 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.    The 
evidence  of  all  the  medical  men  ex- 
cept one,  was  presumptive,  and  proved 
nothing  in  the  consideration  of  the 
jury;  but  admitting,  as  no  one  can 
deny,  that  the  habitual  use  of  opium 
is  injurious  to  health  and  longevity, 
we  must  remember  that  it  was  proved 
by  several  witnesses,  that  the  health 
of  the  Earl  was  good  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  insurance,  and  that  soon 
afterwards  he  was  reduced  from  afflu- 
ence to  indigence,  that  he  died  in  his 
57th  year  from  dropsy  and  liver  com- 
plaint, and  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  in- 
lormed  the  jury  of  a  case  in  which  an 
^ium  eater  lived  to  the  age  of  60, 
Dr.  C.  ifl  however  of  opinion,  that  as 
the  medical  referee  answered  all  the 
special  questions  arising  out  of  the 
general  one  omitted,  tiie  company 


were  not  guilty  of  negligeaee  ]b9  oydt 
an  extent  as  to  render  tbem  liable,  if 
the  life  accepted  under  such  infonna* 
tion  should  turn  out  to  have  been  at 
the  time,  as  was  in  his  opinion  proved 
in  this  case  so  clearly  hazardoi^i,  that 
no  insurance  company,  with  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  have 
accepted  it.     We  confess  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  "  the  life  could  have 
turned  out  at  the  time  to  be  hazard- 
ous," after  the  medical  referee,  the 
officer  of  the  company,  considered  it 
good,  as  was  attested  by  several  wit- 
nesses at  the  trial.     But  the  domes* 
tics  proved  for  the  defence,  that  the 
EarVs  health  was  infirm  at  the  time 
he  effected  the  insurance,  and  it  ia 
said  that  they  were  more  likely  to 
know  it  than  his  out  door  acquaint- 
ances.    We  cannot  assent  to  this  po- 
sition, because  if  the  health  was  so 
infirm,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to 
out  door  as  well  as  in  door  observers, 
and  more  especially  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  company,  who  doubt- 
lessly examined  it  with  that  caution 
always  exerted  on  similar  occasions. 
Dr.  Christison  remarks  that  on  one 
occasion  the    insured  took    a  table 
spoonful  of  laudanum,  which  is  six 
times  the  largest  and  twelve  times  the 
ordinary  dose  for  unaccustomed  per- 
sons, which  could  not  be  taken  with 
safety  without  the  long  and  frequent 
practice  of  using  it  in  gradually  in- 
creasing doses :  besides,  it  was  proved 
he  bought  two  or  three  ounces  daily — 
granted,  but  was  it  proved  that  he 
took  this  quantity  ?    It  certainly  was 
not,  nor  was  the  size  of  the  spoon  de- 
scribed, so  that  the  quantity  might  be 
less  than  that  supposed,  and  even  the 
jury  were  informed  that  the  female 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  bad 
taken  two  ounces  daily  for  many  years, 
and  lived  longer  than  the  individual 
whose  case  was  under  consideratioo  j 
nor  did  the  evidence  of  the  physicians 
throw  any  light  on  the  minds  of  the 
judge  and  jury.    Dr.  C.  then  proceeds 
to  shew  the  effects  of  opium  on  thpse 
addicted  to  it,  and  observes — 

"That  in  this  country  at  least  tbe 

usual  effect  of  the  opium-eater'f  do«o 
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is  tteitfier  to  tlirow  him  into  a  state 
Kke  the  excitement  of  intoxication 
from  wine  and  spirits,  nor  to  induce 
for  some  time  heaviness  and  stupor, — '- 
but  simply  to  remove  dullness  and  de- 
pression,—to  make  him  alert  in  his 
occupations  and  conversable  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  others,-^to occasion,  in 
short,  a  state  of  mind  and  body  which 
no  one  would  suppose,  at  all  events 
no  one  not  aware  of  the  hatiit  would 
suppose,  indicated  any  thing  unusual 
in  his  condition  at  the  time.  Now 
was  it  not  sufficiently  proved,  or  at  all 
events  extremely  probable,  that  Lord 
Mar,  who  saw  few  friends  and  these 
but  seldom,  and  almost  entirely  in  the 
forenoon,  who  went  out  little  even  to 
his  neighbouring  grounds,  and  that 
too  only  in  the  forenoon,  would  take 
care,  provided  he  had  contracted  the 
habit  of  using  opium  in  excess,  to  re- 
sort on  these  occasions  to  the  custom- 
ary means  of  tranquillizing  himself, 
and  making  him  fit  for  the  intercourse 
of  society  ? 

"The  third  question  to  be  consi- 
dered is  the  general  one,  whether  the 
habit  of  opium-eating  is  detrimental 
to  health  and  longevity?  On  this 
point  it  was  stated  above  that  several 
physicians  in  Edinburgh  were  examin- 
ed on  the  trial,  who  all  considered  the 
habit  very  injurious;  but  that  few 
special  facts  were  know^n  to  the  wit- 
nesses; and  that  these  few  rather 
coimtenanced  the  supposition  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  opium  eaters  reach 
an  advanced  age.  In  the  present 
place  I  shall  consider  the  question  in- 
dependently of  the  trial,  because  some 
facts  have  come  under  my  notice  since 
it  took  place,  which  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  imbodyhere  in  one  view  with 
the  rest. 

•'  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  must  tend 
to  shorten  life.  The  practice  of  snuf- 
fing, smoking,  or  chewing  tobacco,  is 
not  believed  to  have  any  such  effect. 
It  is  true  that  the  much  more  injurious 
ttnd  more  permanent  effects  which 
every  repetition  of  a  dose  of  opium 
l^roduces  on  the  digestive  organs  and 
#11  tiie   neitous  system^   supply  a 


stronger  presumption  of  ultimate  in- 
jury to  life  in  the  case  of  that  drug, 
than  exists  in  the  instance  of  tobacco. 
But  even  these  circumstances  must 
not  be  too  easily  assumed  as  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  practice 
of  using  opium  in  excess  tends  to 
shorten  life.  For  it  is  well-known 
that  some  disturbed  states  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  hysteria,  may 
exist  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the 
functions  of  digestion  may  often  be 
long  and  seriously  disturbed  by  ordi- 
nary stomach  complaints,  without  life 
being  materially  shortened.  It  13 
necessary  then  to  appeal  to  special 
facts. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
facts  of  the  least  value  on  the  subject 
in  medical  records.     The   following 
cases,  however,  have  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  several  of  my  friends, 
in  whose  information  I  can  place  re- 
liance.— 1 .  A  young  lady,  of  five-and- 
twenty,  has  taken  it  largely  for  fifteen 
years.     It  was  first  administered  se- 
cretly by  her  nurse  to  keep  her  quiet 
and  save  trouble ;  and  the  imhappy 
lady  was  subsequently  compelled  to 
keep  up  the  practice  for  her  comfort. 
She  enjoys  good  health. — 2.  Afemale, 
a  patient  of  mine  in  the  Infirmary,  a 
martyr  to  rheumatism,  took  it  for  ten 
years  previous  to  her  fortieth  year  in 
the   quantity  of  a  drachm  dsiily  of 
solid  opium.     She  then  gave  it  up. 
Six  months  afterwards  she  was  attack- 
ed with  jaundice;  subsequently  she 
was  several  times  severely  ill  of  rheu- 
matism ;  and  she  died  in  her  forty- 
third  year  of   consumption.      This 
woman,  however,  led  a  licentious  life 
from  an   early  period. — 3.  A  well- 
known  literary  gentleman  who  has 
taken  laudanum  with  some  intermis- 
sions for  twenty  years,  and  occasion- 
ally to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten 
ounces  daily,  has  now   attained  hia 
forty-fifth  year.     He  is  spare  in  form, 
looks  older  than  he  is,  but  is  capable 
of  undergoing  a  good  deal  of  bodily 
fetigue,   and  enjoys  tolerably  good 
health  so  long  as  he  takes  sufficient 
exercise.     His  allowance  when  I  had 
last  an  opportunity  of  conversing  witb 
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him  mrae  «bofit  moe  dxacUms  of  lau* 
dapi^ni  dfUly^— 4.  A  lady  ia  thU  city, 
after  drinkijag  laudanum  to  excess  for 
upward^  of  twenty  years,  died  about 
ijia  age  of  fifty.  No  information  could 
be  supplied  of  the  disease  of  which 
9be  died. — 5.  A  lady  of  the  same  age 
takes  about  three  ounces  daily,  and 
has  used  it  for  many  years.  She  ap- 
p^aiB  to  enjoy  good  health. — 6.  A 
laidy  I  about  sixty  years  of  age,  has  taken 
it  alxwe  twenty  years,  and  is  in  good 
health.— 7.  A  charwoman,  who  had 
\i^n  in  the  daily  practice  of  drinking 
two  fumces  of  laudanum  for  many 
years,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The 
gentleman  who  has  stated  this  fact, 
does  not  remember  what  disease  she 
died  of,  although  he  dissected  the  dead 
body. — 8.  An  eminent  literary  gen- 
tlemaOi  I  am  informed,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  laudanum  since 
he  was  fifteen;  and  his  daily  allow- 
ance has  sometimes  been  a  quart  bot- 
tle (twenty-six  ounces)  consisting  of 
three  parts  of  laudanum  and  one  of 
alcohol.  Enormous  as  this  dose  may 
appear,  I  am  assured  the  fact  is  well- 
known  to  his  acquaintances.  He  is 
fbovX  sixty  years  of  age,  and  enjoys 
good  health. — 9.  A  lady  of  70,  now 
alive,  has  taken  about  half  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  daily  for  nearly  forty  years. 
tShe  enjoys  tolerable  health,  and  every 
year  travels  great  distances  to  visit 
hw  iriends. — 10.  An  old  woman  of 
eighty  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Leith, 
aiftef  taking  about  half  an  ounce  of 
jiaudanum  ^ly  for  nearly  forty  years ; 
and  she  enjoyed  tolerable  health  all 
the  time. 

"These  cases  undoubtedly  show 

that  a  <;ertain  number  of  opium  eaters 

may*  att^n  a  good  old  age.     But  this 

circumstance  will  no  more  justify  the 

conclusion  that  a  fair  proportion  of 

them  do  So,  than  the  parallel  fact  that 

.dimdcairds  often  attain  old  age  would 

hehr  out  tiie  ooncdusion  that  drunk- 

'caMiess  is  on  the  whole  not  inimical  to 

.kiBgeyity-     The  probability  is,   that 

viimny  persons  die  at  an  early  age  of 

4he  ie^eds  of   opium  ^eating,   whose 

hftbits  9xe  never  heard  of,  simply  from 

•he  ctrc^mstesoe  that  they  die  young, 


befut*  their  s^?t  :^(  deJfc^d.  The 
cases  powsucciuctlv, related^  then,  are 
given  rather  with  th^  tpp,?  gf  inciting 
others  who  have  better,  opportjinities 
to  make  farther  inquiiiej|},  than  of  con- 
veying practically  useful  jpFormation, 
And  I  fully  anticipate  the  result,  that 
this  habit  will  be  eventually  found 
not  less  destructive  than  the  vice  of 
drinking  spirits.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  think,  that  the  habitual  use  of 
a  drug  which  produces,  such  perma- 
nent narcotic  effects  as  opium,  disor- 
ders subsequently  the  digestive  func- 
tions in  so  great  a  degree,  leaves  thuse 
who  use  it  habitually  in  so  miserable  a 
state  during  the  intervals  of  ysing  it, 
as  appears  from  their  own  confession, 
and  leads  obviously  to  emaciation  and 
a  worn-out  elderly  appearance  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  can  be  consistent 
in  general  with  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  the  chance  of  an  average 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  human 
Hfe." 

Dr.  Christison  is  of  opinion  that 
the  state  of  the  opium  eater  while 
under  the  influence  of  his  dose,  ''  is 
often  not  at  all  different  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  person  of  active  habits, 
cheerful  disposition,  and  liveliness  of 
ideas,  and  that  in  many  instances  no 
one  could  have  any  suspicion  of  the 
fact.  Such  persons  require  little  lax- 
ative medicine." 

We  have  given  the  above  Umg  ex- 
tract on  account  of  its  great  value, 
and  with  the  hope  that  otheiB  nay 
investigate  the  eff^ects  of  opium  on 
health  and  longevity.  We  cannot 
help  reminding  our  readers  of  the  case 
of  Dillon,  who  was  convicted  last  year 
in  Dublin  of  female  violation.  1%e 
prosecutrix  swore  that  he  had  exhibit- 
ed to  her  some  narcotic  in  wine,  after 
having  taken  a  fish  dinner,  by  which 
she  became  almost  immediately  in- 
sensible, and  that  when  her  faculties 
returned,  she  found  herself  in  bed  with 
the  prisoner,  and  made  every  effort 
to  oppose  his  wishes.'  The  prisoner 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  'of 
death  passed  upon  him ;  but  his  ex- 
ecution was  deferred  to  a  future  day. 
In  the  mean  time  several  of  the  p hy. 
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Bicians  pf  put)Hn  exatnined  rigidly 
the,  evidence  6f  the  pro8fecutri!x,  and 
coucliided  from  her  statement  that  no 
narcotic  could  product  the  effects  she 
described;     A  memoi-ial  to  that  effect 
was  submitted  to  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesey, and  was  also  submitted  to  the 
best  jurists  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
all  of  whom  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
A  few  days  be/ore  the  time  fixed 
for  his   execution,    Dillon   appeared 
truly  penitent,  admitted  the  justice  of 
his  sentence,  but  protested  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  had  not  admi- 
nistered any  drug.     When  he  made 
this  declaration  he  had  no  hope  what- 
ever of  life;  and  we  state  the  fact 
upon  the  authority  of  the  clergyman 
wl)0  attended  him.     Fortunately  for 
him  the  united  memorial  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  Dublin,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh, carried  conviction  to  the  ininds 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  led 
to  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  to 
transportation  for  life.     We  append 
this  statement  as  bearing  upon  the 
valuable  paper  whose  substsmce  we 
have  placed  before  our  readers. 


BOTANY. 


[Our  Botanical  Comer  will,  we  as- 
'  sure  our  younger  readers,  be  well  worth 
their  attention  during  the  present 
season.— Eds.] 


Uses  of  Botany. 

In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  before 
the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  the 
Professor  of  Botany  related  the  fol- 
lo.wing  extraordinary  anecdote,  shew- 
ing the  value  of  botanical  know- 
ledge ; — 

One  stormy  night,  about  ten  years 
ago,  a  ship  was  driven  on  shore  near 
Beechy  Head,  when  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  washed  overboard, 
with  the  exception  of  four,  who  were 
cast  upon  some  low  rocks.  Tlie  ex- 
cessive darkness  of  the  night  did  not 
allow  thesepersons  to  see  beyond  a 
yety  short  distance]    but  to   their 


great  alarm,  they  soon  fbttiidiaht  the 
waves  were  rising  highar  anb  M^he^, 
and  they  concluded    that    the    dea 
would,  before  long,  overwhelin  tRfetti 
where  they  stood.     Whilst  in  a  state 
of  dreadful  suspense  as  to  Wheth^ 
they  should  wait  where  they  were,  or 
plunge  into  the  water  to  take  the 
chance  of  finding  the  shore,  one  of 
them  grasped  a  reed  to  prevent  hlm^ 
self  from  falling  on  the  slippery  rode. 
The  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  im- 
mediately enabled  him  to  see  l^tit  it 
was  a  root  of  samphire  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  A  cry  of  joy  was  instatitty 
uttered  by   the  man,  the  eaus^  <jf 
which   he  quickly  communicated  tS 
his  despairing  companions.  He  kneW 
the  botanical  property  of  samphii^  to 
be,  that  it  never  grows  vnthin  reaek  of 
the  water,     llie  conclusion  was  o!>^ 
vious.     The  party  remained  on  the 
rock  until  morning,  when  they  were 
descried  from  a  distant  cliflF,  and  weroi 
ultimately  carried  in  safety  to  the 
land. 

Systems  of  Botany^ 

The  British  student  has  two  syB- 
tems  of  botany  to  learn — the  lAnnoftm 
and  the  natural  (commonly  called 
that  of  Jussieu.)  The  truth  is,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  natural  system 
over  the  other  was  so  obvious,  that  it 
was  adopted  exclusively  in  Mtb^ 
countries,  and  partially  in  othen^ 
In  England  it  seems  that  we  use  both; 
the  old  one  from  prejudice,  perha^^ 
and  the  junior  one  from  iiece8Bity<» 
As  we  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  stu^ 
dying  botany  without  being  aoqtfainted 
with  the  principles  of  each  an'ange* 
ment,  it  becomes  indispensslble'to  de^ 
scribe  them.  We  shall  begiii  tha^ 
fore  with 

The  Linnaan  System^ 

Linnaeus  arranged  the  whole  Tttgi^ 
table  kingdom  into  twentr^-ftuu*  viad- 
ses;  each  class  consisting  ol  «e^eMl 
orders;  each  order  of  several  gewni, 
which  are  again  subdivided '  into  (^|Mu 
eies.  The  principle  upon  wfaMi  this 
classification  is  estabHshed  r»-«lv  tite 
tttonber;   Q,  the   sditwitioa;   t,  the 
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proportion  of  the  stamens,  A  stamen 
consists  of  a  small  bag  (the  anther,) 
supported  hyu.  filament  (stalk,)  >vhich 
generally  grows  out  of  the  calyx 
(flower  cup,)  the  corolla  (blossom,)  or 
the  receptacle.  The  number  varies 
from  one  to  100.  The  names,  with 
their  meaning,  of  the  twenty-four 
classes,  are  as  follows : — 

1,  Monandria — one  stamen. 

2,  Diandria — two  stamens. 
8,  Triandria — three  stamens. 

4,  Tetrandria — four  stamens. 

5,  Aentandria — five  stamens. 

6,  Hexandria — six  stamens. 

7,  Heptandria — seven  stamens. 

8,  Octandria — eight  stamens. 

9,  Enneandria — ^nine  stamens. 

10,  Decandria — ten  stamens. 

1 1 ,  Dodecandria — twelve  to  twenty 
stamens. 

12,  Icosandria — twenty  or  more 
stamens,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

13,  Polyandria —  many  stamens, 
inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

14,  Didynamia — four  stamens;  two 
long  and  two  short. 

15,  Tetradynamia  —  six  stamens  ; 
four  long  and  two  short. 

16,  Monadelphia — filaments  united 
at  bottom,  but  separate  at  top. 

17,  Diadelphia  —  filaments  in  two 
sets. 

18,  Polyadelphia  —  filaments  in 
more  than  two  sets. 

19,  Syngenesia — stamens  united 
by  anthers. 

20,  Gynandria — stamens  proceed- 
ing from  the  pistils. 

21,  Monoecia — stamens  and  pistils 
in  separate  flowers,  upon  the 
same  plant. 

22,  Dioecia — stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers,  upon  different 
plants. 

23,  Polygamia — perfect  and  imper- 
fect flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

24,  Cryptogamia — flowers  not  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

We  have  said  that  each  of  the 
classes  was  divided  into  several  orders. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  we  should 
give  the  names,  with  their  meanings, 
of  the  orders  of  the  first  thurteen 
classes  ;«— 


MonogyniaF— one  piatil. 
Digynia — two  pistils. 
Trygynia— 'three  pistils. 
Tetragynift — ^four  pisfik. 
Pentagynia — five  pistils. 
Hexagynia — six  pistils. 
Hcptagynia — seven  pistils. 
Octagy  nia — eigh^ipistils . 
Enneagynia — nine  pistils. 
Decagynia — ten  pistils. 
Dodecagynia — twelve  pistils. 
Polygynia — ^many  pistils. 

A  pistil  is  found  almost  always  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  consistB 
of  three  parts — ^the  germen,  which  is 
the  lowest  part,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fruit ;  the  style,  which 
is  a  column  prolonged  upwards  from 
the  germen ;  and  the  stigma,  which  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  this  column,  like 
a  crown. 

The  genera  are  subdivisions  of  each 
of  the  orders,  and  they  depend  on  the 
existence,  in  certain  plants,  of  a  com" 
mon  principle  in  the  condition  of  their 
flowers  and  fruits,  which  is  peculiar 
to  them. 

The  species  are  further  divisions  of 
each  of  the  genet  a,  and  result  from 
differences  in  the  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
&c. 

Such  are  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  Linnsean  system;  those  of  the 
natural  system  we  shall  next  explain. 


STRICTTJBES    ON  THE   DOCUMElfT   OF 
THE  CEMTBAL  BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medieat  €md 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gentlemen, 

The  last  dying  speech  and  confession 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  con- 
tained in  your  last  Number,  which 
malgri  lui  has  been  wrung  from  the 
lips  of  poor  Sir  William  Pym,  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  amusingand 
harmless  production ;  and  affords 
another  painfiil  instance  (if  another 
were  wanting)  of  the  miserable  sen- 
ility and  dotardism  which  have  all 
along  obaraeterized  tii9  poceediKigs 


SirjfliMM  wtie  Botuti  of  UhlVH. 
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of  muA  stfieM  body*    Having  lost 
their  ciuuracten  ae  scientific  members 
of  a  Board,of  Healthy  in  a  desperate 
fit  of  cowanlly  enthusiaam  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  "  Medicine- 
made-easy  Company/'  in  opposition, 
I   suppose,  to  the  "  Sanative  Wine 
Quackery  Company,"  in  Fleet-street. 
I  pass  over  their  list  of  drugs, — their 
12  dozen  pills  for  500  people,  and 
their  clear    directions     for    making 
mustard  poultices,  and  come  to  what 
they  term  **  precuations,"  which  re- 
member, gentle  reader,  are  only  to  be 
Ibllowed  by  those  who  are  in  easy 
eir€um8iance$,  and  not  by  the  poor, 
who  have  been  and  who  are  the  most 
frequently    attacked  by  the   disease 
What  a  shameful  and  disgraceful  spe- 
cimen of  paltry  and  shuffling  igno- 
rance is  this.     These  '*  precautions" 
will  sorely  puzzle  some  of  the  know- 
ing ones  who  may  read  them.     We 
have  truisms,  ejt.  gr.  moderate  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather  is 
conducive  to  health,  which  is  followed 
up  by  the  hope,  that  the  weakly  and 
the  aged  will  not  fatigue  themselves 
by  walking  too  much.     The  "  true 
believer,"  in  the  treatment  laid  down 
by  these  board-headed  gentlemen  is 
then  requested  to  observe,  whether  the 
purging  be  of  the  ordinary  bilious  or 
feculent  kind,  as  a  first  step  to  leam 
which,  I  can  well   believe,   that  he 
would  send  to  the  nearest  bookseller 
lor  Johnson's  Dictionary,  to  leam  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  latter  of  these 
medical  adjectives .     He  is  then  (only , 
however,  if  he  be  in  easy  circumstances 
and  can  afford  it)  ordered  to  have  his 
belly  fomented  with  flannels  soaked 
(whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society  or  not)  in  hot  spiced 
wine,  or  in  hot  spirit  and  water.     If 
there  be  sickness  or  vomiting,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  have  a  half  pint  emetic  !  I 
Chicken  broth  appears  to  be  held  in 
high  estimation  by  these  venerables, 
for  we  have  chicken-broth  diet  in  one 
place,   and  chicken-broth  vomitings 
and  purginga  in  another,  and  this  is 
lollowed  up  by  another  half  pint  salt 
and  water  emetic,  and  mustard  into 
thebai^iii.    Mustard  ttgain«  ^uoth 


these  w(v^es,  sye  and  enongh.  too 
to  cover  the  whole  stomach  (U  you 
leave  out  an  inch  of  the  cardiac  onfioe 
it  is  all  over  with  your  patient)^  belly 
and  front  of  the  short  nbs ;  here  is  a 
mathematical  square  for  you.  In  the 
precautions  against  diet,  all  cold  is 
ordered  to  be  strictly  avoided,  and  as 
a  set  off  to  this,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  first  stage  of  the  attack,  three 
table  spoonsfull  of  cold,  or  iced,  water 
are  recommended  to  be  taken.  Did 
these  worthies  ever  hear  of  gastritis  ? 
I  must  presume  not,  or  if  they  have, 
their  ignorance  is  greater  than  I  have 
hitherto  imagined  it  to  be,  A  few 
lines  further  on,  three  pints  of  water, 
as  warm  as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  are 
ordered  to  be  thrown  up  the  rectum. 
This  is  certainly  blowing  hot  and  cold 
with  a  vengeance,  or  perhaps  these 
sapient  gentry  are  not  aware  of  the 
great  rektive  difference  of  tempera^ 
ture  that  can  be  borne  by  internal  and 
external  surfaces. 

But  I  surely  need  not  dwell  any 
further  upon  the  evident  faults  and 
follies  of  this  precious  document.  I 
am  sure  I  have  said  enough  to  con- 
vince your  readers,  that  like  the  dying 
flame  of  a  lamp,  that  burns  higher  ere 
,it  decays,  so  this  vain  but  impotent 
attempt  to  puff  themselves  into  bol- 
stered notoriety,  will  only  serve  to 
increase  the  degradation  of  their  dovm- 
fall,  and  to  augment  the  joy  which 
every  honest  man  will  feel  when  these 
men  have  retired  from  pubjic  life 
to  the  silent  privacy  of  their  own 
homes.  In  their  o\vn  narrow  spheres 
of  life  the  world  will  not  heed  them 
for  a  moment.  Can  they  say  that  they 
have  saved  a  single — only  a  single 
life  ?  No ! !  Did  the  medical  pro- 
fession  place  the  least  reliance  on  their 
judgment.?  Nol!!  Was  not  the 
whole  English  medical  press  (with  but 
two  insignificant  exceptions)  against 
them  ?  Yes ! ! ! !  What  good  or  prac- 
tical benefit  has  resulted  horn  the 
precautions  laid  down  by  them.?^ 
None ! ! ! ! !  What  new  theoretical  or 
practical  views  of  the  disease  has  the 
Cholera  Gazette  (published  with  their 
sanction)  given  to  the  professional 
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f%e  MMmi  IMMBtpwief': 


^mrldl  Notl^!!il!!  Then  if  aU 
thefi^  qtiefetionft  be  answered  tnily, 
wMch  I  '#itl  'vtouch  my  existence  they 
Hre»  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaiven> 
have  these  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  done?  Nothin^^— abaolutely 
nothing!!!!!!!  But  they  are  now 
dead,  and  peace  be  to  their  remains. 

Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust, 

If  God  won't  have  them,  the  cholera  must 

Delta. 


.  The  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical 
Meporter,  for  May,  IS32. 

Tflrs  highly  useful  contemporary  con- 
tinuBS  to  sDpply  a  medium  of  com- 
municating to  the  metropolitan  medi- 
eal  pmetitioBerB,  tiie  experience  of 
their  provmcial  brethren.  We  regret 
to  notice  that  this  is  the  last  number 
of  this  excellent  journal,  and  which 
in  future  will  be  published  in  the 
shape  of  Transactions.  Among  the 
list  of  contributors,  or  colldborateurs, 
we  find  the  names  of  many  men  justly 
celebrated  and  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion. To  prove  this  we  have  merely 
to  mention  the  names  of  Drs.  ConoUy, 
Hastings,  G.  E.  Male,  J.  K.  Walker, 
E.  M.  Barlow,  Darwall,  &c. ;  Messrs. 
Middlemore»  Dendy,  &c.  &c.  The 
number  before  us  contains  eleven 
essay s»  the  first  of  which  is  **  On 
FerioiBoal  Affectione**  by  J.  K.  Wal- 
-Joerv  M»D.  He  states,  that  he  has 
chosen  that  term  to  designate  a  class 
of  diseases  seated  primarily  in  the 
coBOUm;  but,  in  their  ulterior  stage, 
extending  not  nnfiequently  to  the 
colon;  and  sometimes  to  the  bladder, 
'iragism,  reetom,  or  other  contiguous' 
Tiseenu  The  disease  to  which  the 
dofilor  a{>pe8rs  more  particulariy  de- 
Hfous  df  drawing  attention  is  inflam- 
mation of  tbe  coecum,  either  acute, 
subt-acote,  or  chronic.  It  is  charac- 
tensed- by  pain  in  the  situation  of  that 
intestine;  frequently  extending  over 
the 'Whoie  abdomen*  which  is  exqui- 
sitely tender,  and  the  gut  is  frequently 
evidently  tumefied«  The  inflamma- 
ticvi  ha^  |Mt>ceeded  occasionally  to 
aippinatibD.;  "Ste.  aaxrator  says^ 


"  moet  of  these  patieoti  were  vdieWd 
by  uniting' depl^iflki  with  the  odiibi- 
tion  of  mercurials,  so  as  to  aflfect  tbe 
mouth.*'  As  we  are  of  opinioil  that 
cases  illustrate  doctiinee  better  tfawn 
any  t^ing  that  can  be  said,  we  aball 
extract  two  or  three  cases  bxan  Ehr. 
Walker's  essay,  which  will  serve  sit 
once  to  describe  the  disease  and  treat- 
ment : — 

'*  David  Shaw,  etat.  21,  a  weaver, 
'on  the  7th  Sept.  last,  was  attacked 
with  pain  in  tiie  right  iliac  region, 
and  great  tenderness  on  pressure  on 
that  part.  Pulse  quick ;  bowels  con- 
fined. The  first  general  bleeding  not 
affording  relief,  a  second  was  had  re- 
course to ;  at  the  same  time  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  part.  In  this  case 
the  bowels  resisted  the  action  of 
powerful  cathartics,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  large  glyster  had  been  thrown 
up,  that  t£ey  yielded  to  the  action  of 
aperients,  the  use  of  which  was  per- 
severed in  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
a  blister  applied  to  the  part.  At  this 
period,  some  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  gave  rise 
to  pain,  and  frequent  stools  of  a  dysen- 
teric appearance,  which  were  relieved 
by  the  hydrarg.  cum  cretd,  and  snudl 
doses  of  ipecacuanha.  The  mouth 
was  affected  by  the  mercury,  and  the 
progress  to  convalescence  was  after- 
wards uninterrupted .  All  tracew  of  the 
tumour  disappeared." 

Without  being  at  all  censorious  or 
hypercritical,  we  are  well  entitled  to 
declare  the  case  we  have  just  recorded 
as  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive, 
more  especially,  as  the  doctor  tells  us, 
all  traces  of  the  tumour  had  disap- 
peared, previous  to  which  notice  we  had 
not  heard  a  word  of  it.  The  next  two 
cases  will  better  exemplify  the  author's 
opinions :— - 

**  Mary  Peel,  setat.  20,  with  an 
infant  at  breast,  was  attacked  with 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where 
a  distinct  tumour  was  felt,  to  which 
leeches  and  blisters  were  successively 
applied,  and  the  calomel  given  so  as 
to 'affect  the  mouth.  After  this  the 
tamoiir  gtadualiy  disappeared,  and 
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•bf  ^afpenevtrMiee  ia  the  vae  of  epe- 
rilBillaj  tbe  Ayviptoms  were   all  re- 


V  f  David  Hnnt,  »taL  S7,  shoemaker, 
inu  cinied  el.  an  abseeaa  in  the  right 
knee,  in  the  moiiAh  of  August  kat. 
Oil  the  18th  of'  October,  when  I 
'first  Bttw  hhn,  he  oompkuned  of  pain 
m  the  light  ihac  region,  and  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  or  on  moving  the 
right  leg.  General  and  local  bleed- 
ing was  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
^>erient8,  and  the  mercury  pushed  to 
the  extent  of  affecting  the  mouth. 
Under  this  treatment,  he  was  de- 
cidedly relieved.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  some  irregu- 
larity in  his  diet,  the  symptoms  re- 
turned, and  a  tumour  was  felt,  at  first 
small,  but  increasing  gradually  to  a 
considerable  size.  It  has  since  gone 
on  to  suppuration,  and  is,  at  this 
time,  beginning  to  discharge  out- 
wardly." It  appears,  however,  that 
it  did  not  communicate  with  the  in- 
•testine,  as  no  faecal  matter  was  diB- 
oharged  with  the  pus.  Dr.  Walker 
recommends  abstinence  from  drastic 
purgatives  in  long-continued  costive- 
-ness,  especially  where  there  are  scy- 
balaB,  and  advises  rather  the  use  of 
l^ysters. 

We  are  next  reminded  of  the  nu- 
merous diseases  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  which  will  produce  functional 
derangement  of  the  heart,  and  this  is 
often  ascribed  to  organic  lesion.  Se- 
veral cases  are  briefly  referred  to  in 
illustration  of  this  point.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  faecal  accumulations 
about  the  coecum  are  of  occasional 
occurrence,  and  are  often  undisco- 
vered. During  the  last  year,  we, 
with  six  other  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, were  consulted  in  the  case  of 
an  illustrious  statesman,  in  whom 
there  were  periosecal  accumulations. 
Hiese  were  ultimately  removed  by 
laxatives  and  copious  oleaginous  ene- 
meta,  which  brought  away  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  Uaek  coloured 
scybahe,  with  two  intestinal  concre- 
tions, the  nucleua  of  one  having  been 
a  silvered  mercurial  pill,  and  tibat  of 
the  other  &  lea  leaf.    The  general 


health,  which  was  previously  bad, 
now  rapidly  improved  by  tonic  medi- 
cines, and  our  noble  patient  is  now 
looking  better  than  he  has  done  for 
some  years.  Upon  the  whole,  Dr. 
Walker^s  essay  is  highly  instructive, 
and  will  amply  repay  the  reader  who 
peruses  it. 

The  second  paper  is  by  Dr.  Bar- 
low, of  Bath,  "  On  Dropsy  with  Coa- 
gulable  Urine."  After  acknowledging 
the  claims  of  Drs.  Blackall,  Bright, 
Christison,  and  Gregory,  we  are  in- 
formed that  but  little  precise  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  character  of  the 
coagulnm  formed,  or  to  the  quantity 
of  albumen  thus  discharged.  Dr.  B. 
has  seen  the  whole  urine  coagulate 
into  a  solid  mass,  from  which,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  no  fluid  had  sepa- 
rated. He  observes — "  a  marked  dis- 
tinction, too,  is  observable  in  the 
ooagulum  of  urine  under  different 
conditions  of  disease.  In  broken 
constitutions,  where  dropsy  was  con- 
nected with  disease  of  tiie  heart,  or 
other  visceral  disorg^izations,  I  have 
generally  found  the  urine  high  co- 
loured, and  the  albumen  coagulated 
into  a  dark,  firm,  irregular  globe  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  dropsies  attended 
with  active  inflammation,  the  albu- 
men has  been  much  more  oopious, 
diffused  at  first  through  the  whole 
fluid,  rendering  it  turbid  and  thick, 
and  subsiding,  by  rest,  in  a  whitilh 
or  pale  yellow  pulp,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  form  of  the  containing 
vessel.  Previously  to  the  application 
of  heat  this  urine  presents  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
healthy ;  nor  would  the  albuminous 
combination  be,  on  a  cursory  view*  at 
all  suspected.  In  order  to  aseertain 
the  quantity  of  albumen  dischai^ged, 
it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  tested 
portion  by  the  number  of  pints  of 
urine  thus  passed,  and  in  this  way  it 
sometimes  proves  to  be  enormous. 
So  considerable  a  discharge  of  a 
nutrient  element  cannot  but  be  of 
the  vary  first  importance  in  all  specu- 
lations respecting  tlie  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease.  Dr.  B.  relates 
«  caae  .of  inflamwntory  diopsf,  in 


wUok  Ike  pMportuMi  ol  the  albovofi 
to  the  iirine  varied  from  4|  oz,  to 
8  oz.  in  seven  days.  He  thinks  that 
the  discharge  of  the  albaminous  urine 
18  a  oorreetive  effort  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  remoying  redundancy,  and 
restoring  a  healthy  balance  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  circulating  fluids. 
During  the  copious  secretion  of  albu- 
mea,  the  disease  progressively  de- 
clined, recovery  advanced  as  the  secre- 
tion diminished,  and  when  this  ceased 
to  appear,  very  little  disease  remained. 
Dr.  Barlow's  opinion  is,  that  albumin- 
ous urine  does  not  always  depend  on 
organic  disease  of  the  kidney,  as  main- 
tained by  Drs.  Bright,  Christison,  and 
Goregory*  He  relates  an  interesting 
case,  in  the  subject  of  which  the 
kidneys  were  found  healthy  on 
dissection: 

Dr.  DoTwall  also  has  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Barlow,  as 
appears  by  the  tenth  paper  in  the 
Journal  under  notice.  He  says  that 
Dr.  Wells  read  a  paper  in  1806,  bef<Nre 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Urine  in 
Anasarca,  consequent  to  Scarlatiua, 
while  Dr.Blackali  published  his  work 
on  Dropsy  in  1813.  "  A  little  more 
consideration,  I  perhaps  might  add," 
says  Dr.  Darwall ;  "^a  little  less  igno- 
rance wo«dd  have  prevented  the  Lon- 
don Journalists  from  at  once  adopting 
these  views,  for  many  cases  were  on 
record  when  Dr.  Bright's  book  was 
poblislMd,  which  ought  to  have  in- 
duoed  less  exclusiveness  in  the  deduc- 
tions which  that  talented  physician 
has  drawn."  We  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Darwall  is  rather  a 
littk  presnmptuotta,when  hecomments 
^upon  the  ignorance  of.  the  London 
Journalists,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  ^ven  fully  as  much  proof,  if  not 
B  gbod  deal  more  than  he  has,  of 
acientiic  and  pmctical  information. 
However  he  may  estimate  his  own 
knowledge,  he  must  shew  much  more 
proof  of  research  than  he  has  yet  done, 
1»  compete  ^ith  some  of  the  London 
Journalists.  In  saying  this  we  speak 
'  Dr.  Darwall  in  lus  capacity  of  cen- 
rganifai  ef  ikm  nedicd  ppew  of 


Leadw,  and  not"  ttr  aoiaiMdoiJ. 

As  a  practical  pbysiciaA.  we  beUi^Fe 
him  as  competent  as  those  of  his  age 
and  standing,  but  by  nd  means*  des- 
tined for  the  office  ol  eieifsor  «f '  the 
London  medical  fvreas. 

The  paper  before  us  states  that,  in 
many  cases  of  coagulable  urine,  there 
ie  no  organic  disease  of  the  kidnay, 
but  pneumoaie  infiammaticm,  which 
being  removed,  the  deposition  of  al- 
bumen in  the  urine  will  cease.  He 
also  cites  a  case  in  which  there  was 
no  disease  of  the  kidney* 
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ATTEMPT  AT  INFANTICIDE. 

A  CURIOUS  case  of  this  description 
became  the  subject  of  investigation  at 
the  Bow-street  Police  Office,  a  few 
days  ago.  A  new-bom  infant  was  dis- 
covered in  a  water  closet,  at  a  baker's, 
near  Covent  Crarden.  It  had  fallen 
thirteen  feet  deep,  and  its  body  had 
sunk  into  the  contents  of  the  cess- 
pool to  the  axilla.  It  was  removed 
with  great  care  from  this  perilous 
aitoation,  and  is  now  doing  weU.  On 
examination,  it  was  discovered  by  a 
medical  man,  Mr.  Snitch,  of  Cathe- 
rine-street, that  a  aerrant  itt  the 
house  in  which  this  transacUon  occur- 
red, had  been  recently  delivered  ;  and 
when  infenned  that  aa  inliKit  was 
heard  crying  in  the  privy,  she  replied 
it  was  a  cat.  This  last  declaration 
shews  malice  prepenae,  but  the  law 
does  not  provide  for  this  case,  aa  the 
child  is  alive.  We  have  treason  to 
know  that  tiiis  oaie  c«i  he  aottudtKd 
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in  B9  ofeiher  li^  duun  an  aggiavatcd 
assault,  or  ccmcealment  of  pregnancy. 
The  escape  of  the  ii)fe.nt  from  such 
imminent  danger,  and  from  death  hy 
haemorrhage,  as  tlie  nmhilkal  cord 
had  not  been  tied,  is  an  important 
fact  in  legal  medicine.  It  is  true  that 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  infant  falls 
upon  the  floor  or  ground  immediately 
after  birth,  death  seldom  occurs  either 
by  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  by  hse- 
morrhage ;  but  in  this  instance  it  fell 
a  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  and  into  an 
atmosphere  unfit  for  the  maintenance 
of  life.  It  has  not  been  determined 
how  long  it  remained  exposed  to  this 
danger.  It  was  likewise  a  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  that  the  en- 
tire body  had  not  been  buried  in  the 
contents  of  the  privy,  which  occupied 
sereral  feet  in  depth. 


SUPPOSED  CASE  OF  BURKING 

0/  a  dead  body,  supplied  hy  the  usual 
source  to  the  Medical  School  at  the 
.    Westminster  Dispensary, 

On  Friday  the  1st  instant,  the  atten* 
tion  of  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  the 
Medical  School  at  the  above  Institu- 
tion was  directed  to  the  appearances 
presented  by  a  body  which  had  been 
supplied  in  the  usual  way.  It  was 
that  of  ft  young  man  of  about  seven- 
teen yeaiB  of  age,  of  middle  stature, 
fully  developed,  and  exceedingly  mus- 
cular. The  lace  was  tumefied,  and 
of  a  purple  colour,  the  tongue  blade, 
and  protruding  about  half  an  inch, 
beyond  t^e  lips;  the  left  eyelids  open; 
eye  protruded,  as  in  cases  after  hang- 
ing, and  suffused  with  blood;  theng^t 


eye  completely  dosed;  ths  eiMdewas 
removed  on  the  leftside  of  the  forehead 
to  an  extent  about  the  size  of  a  shilli^» 
the  subjacent  skin  being  red;  the 
veins  of  the  neck  excee<fingly  con- 
gested, the  neck  subluxated,  and  the 
indentation  of  a  cord  apparenttr  under 
the  angle  of  the  right  jaw ;  a  frothy 
sanguinolent  dark-coloured  fluid  es- 
caped from  the  mouth  and  nostriis;  the 
surface  of  the  chest  appeared  to  have 
been  blistered;  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen  were  of  a  greenish  co- 
lour ;  the  abdomen  tumid ;  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  extremities  remarka- 
bly flexible :  on  the  right  fore-arm 
were  the  letters  W.  K.,  an  anchor* 
and  a  heart ;  on  the  left  the  letters 
E.  S.,  being  very  indistinctly  marked. 
In  the  left  arm  was  an  indsion  simi- 
lar to  that  made  in  the  operation  of 
venesection,  but  with  no  signs  of  in- 
flammation, or  adhesion  of  its  edges. 
The  fingers  wer^  flexed,  the  nails  blue, 
the  skin  shrivelled,  and  both  hands 
and  feet  appeared  as  if  immersed  in 
water.  There  were  no  other  appear- 
ances on  the  surfEice  of  the  body; 
but  those  observed  were .  coasiideced 
sufliciently  suspicious  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  youth  had  come  ij  his 
death  unfairly,  and  were  communi- 
eated  to  the  Leetorer  on  Anatomy  in 
the  school,  who  had  previously  enter- 
tained doubts  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
on  the  next  day  went  down  to  Wool- 
wich, whence  the  body  had  been  ob- 
tained. On  inquiry  he  found  that  * 
youth,  answering  the  desGriptant  fd- 
ready  given,  had  died  there  on  tie 
18th  df  May,  and  certain  marks^  iden- 
tifjring  thct  subje^^  u  fth*  inilinb 
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on  the  right  ana,  five  blue  dots  be- 
tween the  right  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger, and  a  small  wart,  which  was  com- 
pared to  a  tear  under  the  right  eye, 
were  said  to  exist  on  the  person  allud- 
ed to  by  Captain  Ridgell,  of  the  Gany- 
mede hulk,  and  Dr.  Bossey  of  the 
Floating  Hospital  Ship,  all  which  were 
observed  on  the  dead  body.  It  was 
said  that  the  youth  had  died  of  some 
chronic  disease.  While  this  inquiry 
was  being  made,  intimation  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  superintendent  of 
Police,  through  an  anonymous  source, 
that  a  body  was  then  in  the  dissecting 
rooms  of  the  above  medical  school, 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  which 
caused  his  attendance  at  seven  o'clock, 
on  Saturday  evening,  when  the  above 
statement  was  made ;  in  consequence 
of  which  an  inquest  was  held  on  Mon- 
day the  4th  instant,  an  account  ol 
which  we  subjoin,  as  supplied  by  our 
reporter: — 

INQUEST — SUSPECTED  BURKING. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday, 
the  4th  instant,  before  Thomas  Higgs, 
Esq.,  in  the  Physicians'  room,  at  the 
]Westminster  General  Dispensary, 
Gerrard-street,  on  the  body  of  a  boy, 
supposed  to  have  beeii  murdered. 
^  Mf.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  po- 
lice, osk  cath^  deposed  that  he  had 
received,  an  anoii^mous  letter  on  Sa- 
turday, the  2nd  instant,  stating  that 
the  body  of  a  boy,  presenting  very 
BUBpioious  appearances,  had  been 
brought  to  Mr.  Dermott's  theatre,  and 
that  if  he  were  not  speedy  in  his 
movements,  he  would  be  too  late  to 
preventita  dissection ;  the  letter  was 
signed,  .r  a  Medical  Student."  Mr.  T. 
attended  at  the  theatre,  and  found 
that'  Mr.  Dermott,  whose  suspicions 
^'^■b^eil  excited,  had  gone  to  Wool- 
^h  to  institute  inquiries.  He  learnt 
Q  him  that  two  men  had  brought 


the  body  from  Plumstead,  near  Wop^ 
wich,  and  that  the  .boy  h^'  dietj 
of  disease,  on  boar^  tlje^^  ^Jiujks, 
Mr.  Dermott  had  had  ai  interview 
with  Dr.  Bossey,  of  the  Hps^^^^nd 
Capt.  Ridgell,  of  the  Ganymede  Kulk^ 
and  from  uiem  he  ascertained  that  a, 
boy,  answering  the  description  of  the 
body  in  question,  had  died  on  txiard 
the  hospital-ship,  and  was  buried 
near  Plumstead.  Mr. .  Tbon]^as  ^ad 
himself  gone  to  Woolwich,  and  made 
various  inquiries,  which  confirmed  the 
previous  statement.  Certificates  (not 
affidavits)  were  produced  fropi  Dr. 
Bossey  and  Capt.  Ridgell,  statinjg 
that  the  boy  died  of  the  effects  (or 
sequelsa)  of  cholera,  on  board  the 
hospital-ship,  and  was  buried  on  the 
18th. 

Mr.  Andrew  Nairn,  quartermaster 
of  the  Ganymede,  identified  the  body 
by  ^ve  dots  in  the  junction  of  the  right 
fore  finger  and  thumb,  the  initials  on 
the  arm,  a  wart  under  the  eye,  &c. 
He  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
in  1827 ;  he  complained  of  being 
ailing  four  or  five  days  beforo  he  was 
removed  to  the  hospital-ship,  where 
he  died. 

Mr.  Dermott  here  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  absurdity  of  contagion, 
and  offered  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut 
up  with  the  body  for  any  time,  and 
would  willingly  dissect  it,  to  remove 
that  fear  from  the  public.  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  boy  had  died  of 
cholera  when  he  received  the  body. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  alluded  to 
the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  marks 
of  a  cord  around  the  nedc. 

Mr.  Dermott  attributed  the  decom- 
position to  the  body  having  lain  in 
water,  it  being  buried  in  a  marsh  near 
the  church  yard.  The  marka  of  the 
cord  he  attributed  to  a  rope  being  put 
about  the  neck  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
grave,  which  would  account  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  tongue,  and  the  aubr- 
luxation  of  the  vertebrse. 

Mr.  Thomas  observed  thai  the  neck 
might  have  been  broken  in  forcing 
out  the  teeth,  tiie  back  of  the  neck 
being  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  gr^ve. 

Mr.  Dermott  reiterated  his  offer  in 
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regair^.  to  th^  body,  (^id  strenuously 
pppos'ecf  tlie  doctrine  of  contagion; 
lie';ira3  of  qpSiibn  tbat\;he  cholera  had 
beeii'gotub  ip  impede  the  Reform 

Bair,   ';    ■   ■  ^ 

Mr.  Ifliomas  observed  that  the  me- 
dical, men  at  Woolwich  considered 
that  great  danger,  in  regard  to  con- 
tagion, would  result  from  the  exposure 
of  the  body,  especially  after  it  had 
been  so  long  buned. 

A  verdict  of  natural  death  was  re- 
turned, and  it  was  decided  that  the 
body  should  be  given  up  to  the  parish 
authorities.  The  foreman  of  the  jury 
put  it  to  them,  whether  they  approved 
of  the  body  being  given  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Institution,  but  the  co- 
roner told  him  the  jury  had  no  power 
to  interfere. 

The  medical  or  civil  evidence  given 
at  this  inquest  does  not  satisfiBictorily 
account  for  the  morbid  appearances 
observed  on  the  head  and  neck,  or 
indeed  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  countenance  of  a  person  de* 
stroyed  by  malignant  cholera  is  col- 
lapsed and  contracted,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  advance  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  age,  whereas  in  this 
instance  the  face  was  tumefied. 
:  There  was  also  venous  congestion 
of  the  neck  only,  while  in  cholera 
such  a  state  is  most  evident  in  the 
limbs,  and  muscularity  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  cholera  or  of  chronic  dis- 
ease. We  cannot  assent  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  placing  a  rope  round  the 
neck  of  a  body,  after  being  inhumed 
for  fifteen  days,  vrould  cause  protru- 
sion of  the  tongue  or  eye,  suffusion  of 
the  fiice,  or  cosgestion  of  the  neck, 
even  admitting  that  hatding  a  dead 
body  out  of  a  watery  grave,  by  means 
of  a  rope  round  the  neck,  oould  cause 
a  subitttfttion  of  the  cervkal  Tertebrse. 


We  deny  that  the  face  imdergoes 
decomposition  as  soon  as  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  We  have  inspected 
subjects  in  all  states  of  decompositibn, 
in  the  best  supplied  anatomical  thea- 
tres in  Europe,  and  never  yet  observed 
a  single  instance  in  which  it  so  ra- 
pidly advanced  on  the  face  and  head 
as  over  the  abdomen. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  must  ex- 
press our  firm  and  decided  conviction 
that  the  appearances  of  the  face,  left 
eye,  tongue,  neck,  left  arm,  the  blis- 
ter on  the  chest  and  the  general  state 
of  the  body,  are  wholly  unaccounted 
for  at  present,  and  require  fiirther 
elucidation. 

We  are  much  surprised  that  the 
coroner  should  receive  certificates, 
not  afiidavits,  from  the  officers  at 
Woolwich,  instead  of  requiring  their 
personal  attendance,  as  the  law  de- 
mands. No  evidence  was  given  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  persons  on 
board  towards  the  deceased,  whether 
any  enmity  existed  between  the  lad 
and  any  of  the  parties,  officers,  or 
fellow  prisoners.  &c.  &c. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  we 
regret  that  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion was  not  made,  which^  in. .our 
opinion,  the  coroner  should  have  en- 
forced, instead  of  delivering  the  body 
to  the  parish  authorities. 

The  sage  opinion  that  there  ^wsb 
great  danger  from  this  body^  after  its 
being  exhumed,  at  the  expirati^qp  of 
fifteen  days,  from'  its  Interment,  is 
preposterously  ridiculous.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  foolish  notiqn,  we  state, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  studenfes  of 
the  medical  school,  at  the  W^atmihster 
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Dispeosaiy*  had  examined  and  han- 
dled the  body  during  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday, but  not  one  of  them,  or  of  the 
reaidenta  of  the  Institution,  was  af- 
fected by  contagion.  We  are  not 
surprized  that  such  an  opinion  should 
emanate  from  the  Government  Me- 
dical Officers  at  Woolwich,  as  of  course 
they  bow  their  heads  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health,  that  sapient  conclave, 
who  displayed  so  much  profound  wis- 
dom in  strenuously  counselling  Lord 
Durham  to  have  the  remains  of  his 
parent  buried  in  a  few  hours  after 
death,  and  that  his  Lordship  who  had 
stood  by  to  receive  the  last  benedic  < 
tion  of  his  departing  mother,  should 
forthwith  change  his  clothes,  fly  to 
the  country  for  pure  air,  and  to  avoid 
contagion.  We  should  like  to  know 
the  exact  number  of  the  Board  affect 
ed  by  cholera. 


i^o^pttal  airport. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 
Phtol'shot  wound  of  the  Throat, 


Joseph  B.  aged  24,  a  Frenchman,  of 
sanguine  temperament,  whilst  par- 
tially inebriated,  on  the  evening  of 
May;  in  an  hotel  in  Gracechurch- 
strcet,  suddenly  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  destroy  himself,  and  before 
the  attempt  could  be  prevented  had 
plfeu^ed  A  duelling  pistol  to  his  throat, 
by  the  discharge  of  which  he  blew  off 
the  left  horiaontal  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  a  portion  of  the  right,  as  far 
as  the  canine  tooth,  the  greater  part 
of'  the  left  superior  maxillary  and 
palate  hpnes;  so  that  the  orbit  and 
mouth  were  one  common  opening, 
exposing  the  pterygoid  processes  and 
pharynx,  the  vomirr  likewise  being 
expttsed^.  and'tihe  nose  turned  some- 
what to  tlie  right  aide ;  a  fracture  ex- 
^ag.  thtfoi^  Ihe  naaal  into  the 


ofbital  process  of  llie  ngbt  tnspcAot 
maxillary  bone ;  considerable  heemor- 
rhage  had  taken  place,  but  had  almost 
subsided  aoon  after  his  arrival  at  tbt 
hospibd.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  under  whose 
care  he  came  in,  was  immediately 
sent  for,  and  by  the  time  be  had 
arrived;  by  the  application  of  cold 
water,  all  htemorrhage  had  cetsed. 
The  pistol  must  have  been  held  in 
an  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  slugs 
with  which  it  was  loaded  entered  at 
some  distance  under  the  jaw,  did 
not  wound  the  tongue,  carried  away 
most  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
then  passed  into  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  eye  uninjured,  which 
still  performs  its  function.  However, 
from  the  soft  parts  around  it  being  so 
much  lost,  there  will  be  litde  chance 
of  its  future  preservation,  or,  at  least, 
utility ;  so  much  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  cheek  was  not  destroyed  as 
might  be  imagined,  excepting  towards 
the  orbit.  Mr.  T.  brought  the  widely- 
divided  parts  into  apposition  by  suture, 
an  opening,  however,  to  the  extent 
of  an  inch  remains  superiorly,  where 
every  thing  which  passes  to  the  pha- 
rynx may  be  perceived.  Inferiorly, 
the  two  anterior  bellies  of  the  digas- 
trici,  the  genio-hyoid,  and  parts  d 
the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  soft  parts,  were  destroyed.* 
Here  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  ap- 
position of  the  injured  parts,  so  that  the 
tongue,  which  was  lying  on  the  throat, 
was  raised  by  a  fold  of  lint,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  poultice.  His  pulse  was 
soft  and  ample  at  his  admission,  and 
has  altered  but  very  little  tbroughont. 
His  nutriment,  which  has  consisted 
of  beef  tea,  arrow  root,  and  wine,  has 
been  administered  till  lately  by  the 
stomach  pump  ;  the  power  of  deglu- 
tition, however  remaining;  this  me- 
thod has  been  discontinued,  and  his 
food  conveyed  to  the  pharynx  by  being 
poured  into  a  paper  tube.  A  hct  is 
well  exemplified  by  this  case,  which 
has  been  before  noticed,  viz.  the  abun- 
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*  A  large  portion  of  the  chjn  was  picked 
up  by  the  officer  that  brought  him  to  the  faoi- 
pltat^  who  wrapped  it  in  %  piece  of  browii 
paper,  and  brought  it  with  him  in  hia  pockety 
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chmt  d^credoa  ot  nltva  which  is  eeea 
to  pecvack  the  gneat^  part  of  tiie 
iQ(»Uh«  vb£&  taking  food ;  this  has 
otjsj  taHfin  plA09»  however,  since  the 
liUteir  mode  of  administration  has  been 
employed,  and  the  nerves  of  taste 
have  exercised  their  proper  function. 

No  secondaiy  hemorrhage  has  oc« 
curred,  and  but  little  sloughing;  most 
of  the  surfaces  are  in  a  healthy 
granulating  .condition;  the  patient's 
strength  keeps  up^  and  to  all  appear- 
ance he  will  do  well. 


Mft.  WHBBI.BB  8  hMCTVMMB  AT  THB  BO- 
VAVIC  GABOBKS,   CHBLSBA. 


To  the  Edilort  qf  ihi  London  Jiedical  mid 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gkntlemen, 
In  the  notice  of  the  Chelsea  Botanical 
Gardens^  contained  ia  No.  16,  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  you  make  a  very 
proper  allusion  to  a  certain  episodi- 
cal propensity  in  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
Wheeler .  I  had  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  your  hint  would  have  been  a  strict 
appropriation  of  the  time  devoted  to 
lecture,  to  the  acquirement  of  botanical 
knowledge;  and  must  confess  my  dis- 
appointment at  to-day 's  lecture .  Po- 
sitively, gentlemen,  all  the  strictly 
botanical  information  might  have  been 
conveyed  in  a  quarter  of  the  time, 
the  rest  being  devoted  to  a  rambling 
discourse  on  our  power  of  creating  or 
destroying  matter;  the  radiation  of 
caloric,  with  the  experiments  oi  Mr. 
Leslie,  &c.  Slc*  which  all  present  ought 
to  have  known,  and  probably  did  know ; 
the  analyses  of  soils,  including  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
alumen,  silica,  lime,  &c.;  together 
with  a  long  history  of  the  production 
of  botts,  by  which  to  explain  a  much 
more  simple  phenomenon,  viz.  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  seeds  to  exist  in  the 
alipientary  tube  of  birds  before  being 
fit  for  the  process  of  germination. 

The  lecture,  although  valuable  in 
many  respects,  contained  so  much 
that  was  both  irrelevant  and  tedious, 
that  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  again 
noticing  the  subject,  either  by  tiie  in- 


sertion of  this,  or  in  any  other  manner 
you  may  think  proper,  and  again  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  adhering  to 
the  iliustration  of  those  botanical  sub- 
jects for  which  there  are  such  splendid 
opportunities  and  fecilities. 
I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  COKSTAKT  READBBr 

Borough,  30th  May,  1S32. 


FRIZES  PROPOSED.  BT  THE  %QTM^  ACA^ 
DEMY  OF  SCIENCES   FOR  THE  YEARS 

1832—1833. 
Thb  following  questions  are  proposed 
for  the  physical  prize : — 

Do  the  hollow  vessels  which  M. 
Schultz  has  designated  vaisseaux  du 
latex,  exist  in  the  greater  numbef  of 
plants,  and  what  place  do  they  occupy  ? 
Are  they  3eparated  from  each  other, 
or  united  in  a  net  work  by  frequent 
anastomosis?  What  are  the  origin, 
nature,  and  destination,  of  the  juices 
they  contain?  Have  these  juices  a 
motion  of  translation,  and  to  what 
cause,  internal  or  external,  is  it  to  be 
attributed?  Finally,  how  far  are  we 
justified  in  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
opinions  of  some  modem  physiologists* 
that  the  circulation  of  the  juices  in 
plants  resembles  that  of  the  blood'in 
animals  ? 

Anatomical  drawings  after  nature 
must  be  sent  with  the  essays,  which 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute  before  the  1st  of  Jan^ 
nary  1833.  The  prize  ia  a  gold  me*» 
dal,  value  3*000  francs. 


Prige  of  Experimenial  Physiology  [of 
M,  de  Montyon. 
A  price,  value  895  francs^  wiiU  b» 
aoconled  to  that  work,  either  wntteo 
or  printed,  which  tiie  Academy  shall 
judg^  to  have  contributed  most  to  the 
advancement  of  experimental  physio* 
logy.  This  will  be  determined '  ion 
the  first  Monday  in  June  ISZ%. 


Prizes  founded  by  M.^-dei ' 

Montyom 
pfoportioned  to  thA  Tdne  «f 
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Books,  Notices,  SfC, 


the  discovery  will  be  granted  to  the 
authors  of  works,  which  are  judged 
to  have  assisted  the  art  of  treating  dis- 
ease, and  to  those  who  have  found 
the  means  of  rendering  an  art  or  trade 
less  unhealthy.  Unless  the  discovery 
is  real,  and  bond  fide  belongs  to  the 
claimant,  it  will  not  be  gpranted. — 
BuUeiin  dee  Sciences  Medkales. 


BOOKS.  ' 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric 
Medicine,  in  a  series  of  Systematic  Disserta- 
tions on  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children;  illustrated  by 
numerous  Plates.  By  David  D.  Davis, 
M.D.M.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  London.     Part  VII. 

A  short  Treatise  on  the  Cholera  Morbus, 
or  Indian  Spasmodic  Cholera ;  with  sugges- 
tions for  an  Improved  Mode  of  Treatment, 
and  for  Obviating  Contagion.  8vo.  pp.  84. 
Cork,  1832. 

Practical  Observations  upon  the  Epidemic 
Cholera  at  Cork.  By  D.  B.  Bullen,  M.D„ 
one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  North  Cholera 
Hospital,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the 
North  Infirmary.    8vo.  pp.  28.     Cork,  1832. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Abercrombie's  Suggestions 
on  the  Character  and  Treatment  of  Cholera. 
By  a  Young  Physician.  12mo.  pp.  16.  Edin- 
burgh, 1832. 

An  excellent  piece  of  criticism. 

Historical,  Pathological,  and  Chemical  In- 
vestigation on  the  Nature  of  the  Sunderland 
Cholera.  By  W.  Reid  Clanny,  M.D.  Lon- 
don, 1832.     Whittaker  and  Co. 

The  Midland  Medical  Reporter  for  May. 

The  Pharmacoposia  Universalis,  or  com- 
plete Encyclopasdia  of  Materia;  containing 
all  the  European  and  American  Pharmaco- 

ScBias.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
I.  A.  J.  L.  Jourdan,  M.D.  By  James 
Rennie,  A.M.F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  King's  College.    No.  XIV. 

Two  numbers  will  now  complete  this  valu- 
able work,  and  these  will  speedily  appear. 
This  production  requires  only  to  be  known  to 
be  encouraged. 

A  Manual  df  Percussion  and  Auscultation ; 
composed  from  the  Frencli  of  Meridec  Laen- 
nec.  By  James  Birch  Sharpe,  M.R.C.S.^ 
Author  of  the  Elements  of  Anatomy ;  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Fine 
Arts.  l2mo.  pp.  118.  One  plate.  Lon- 
don^ f8S2:  Highley. 


l^OXICBd   TO   CORBXSPOKDBMTS. 

Coi>»«nicrtiona  hare  been  received  from 
Mr.  Forbes  Winalow,  Dr.  Montgomery  of 
Dublin,  Freedom,  A  Student  of  the  London 
Moepital,  Ddca,  A  Stodent  at  the  Middlewz 


Hospital,  A  BoroDgh  Student,  H.S.  M.W.H.^ 
A  Pupil  at  Guv*s,  A  Pupil  at  St.  Thomas's^ 
A  King's  College  Student. 

AVe  beg  to'  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £1. 
from  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Dublin,  for  the 
gentleman  whose  case  we  stated  on  the  5th 
ult.  This  letter,  though  dated  May  8th,  did 
not  reach  us  until  after  our  last  Number  went 
to  press.  Professor  G  reen,  of  King's  College,  * 
gave  the  sum  of  ^1.  10s.  to  the  same  gea- 
Seman. 

A  Student  of  the  London  Ho^ital  has  no 
just  ground  for  complaint. 

A  Student  at  the  Middlesex. — We  cannot 
admit  this  ciustic  comment 

A  Borough  Student  will  find  his  wishes  at- 
tended to. 

H.  S. — ^The  remarks  are  too  personal. 

M.  W.  H. — We  go  to  press  on  Thursday 
night,  and  therefore  do  not  publish  the  names 
of  those  that  pass  the  Apothecaries*  HmlL  on 
that  evening. 

A  Pupil  at  Guy's  complains  of  the  irregu-' 
lar  attendance  of  the  surgeons,  who  are  gene- 
rally two  hours  later  than  the  visiting  hour ; 
and  thus  the  student's  time  is  consumed  with- 
out advantage. 

A  Pupil  at  St.  Thomas's.— The  reply  of 
our  correspondenUi  to  the  strictures  of  the 
medical  officer  of  Guy's,  on  one  at  St  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  soiild  do  no  good ;  besides, 
the  remarks  were  made  in  the  wards,  and 
never  intended  for  publication. 

A  King's  College  Student.— We  did  not 
publish  an  account  of  the  Medical  Prizes, 
because  we  have  not  seen  it.  This  writer  is 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  us  hostile  to  the 
King's  College ;  we  are  not  houile  to  that  or 
any  other  institution  in  the  kingdom,  but  we 
shall  expose  defects  or  abuses  wherever  they 
occur. 

Mr.  K. — Many  thanks  for  the  poem  on  the 
"  Holy  Alliance;"  but  a  medical  journal 
is  not  a  fit  medium  forsjch  an  effusion. 

There  is  a  certain  gentleman  occasionally 
does  us  the  honour  of  corresponding  with  us, 
but  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  takes  a  great  deal 
of  Freedom  with  us.  We  last  week  declined  in- 
serting a  letter  of  his,  because  it  was  too  per- 
sonal, and  this  week  he  favours  us  with  an 
abusive  letter,  justifying  his  previous  commu- 
nication, and  still  urging  its  insertion.  How 
can  he  expect  that  wa  will  make  our  pages  a 
vehicle  for  abusing  a  talented  and  estimable 
physician,  for  acting  on  a  system  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  institution  to 
which  he  belongs.  If  Freedom  will  throw  his 
remarks  into  another  shape,  and  avoid  person- 
alities, we  will  willingly  insert  them ;  but  he 
must  be  aware  that  the  objects  of  this  Journal 
are  to  correct  defective  and  injurious  syetenUf 
but  not  to  attack  private  individuals,  and  from 
that  determination  we  will  kot  depart.. 

Errata. — ^Page  565,  read,  '*  less  danger 
in  breech  than  in  feet  presentations." 
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SELECTIONS 

FROM   THE 

CLINICAL     LECTURES, 

DELIVERE^^   AT   THE 

HOTEL-DIEU  IN  PARIS, 

During  the  Sestion  of  1831  -  32  ; 

BY  BARON  DUPUYTREN, 

PRINCIPAL  SURGEON  OF  THAT  HOSPITAL. 


Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Fractures  of  the 
Neck  of  the  Femaur. 

There  exists  in  the  direction  of  the  fVaciure 
infinite  varieties,  whicti  require  the  minutest 
description.  When  the  fracture  is  perpen- 
dicular at  the  neck,  the  fragments  correspond 
with  difficulty ;  they  present  no  support;  they 
glide  continually  on  each  other,  and  are 
rarely  in  apposition.  When  the  fracture  is 
oblique  at  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
the  relations  are  equally  difficult ;  but  in  these 
cases  there  are  distinctions  to  be  made ;  in 
fact,  where  the  fracture  is  oblique  from  within 
outwards  and  from  below  upwards.  In  this 
last  case  the  external  fragment  encounters  no 
obstacle  to  deviate  upwards,  and  the  displace- 
ment is  easy  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  external 
fragment  finds  a  pbint  of  support  on  the 
internal  and  superior  one,  and  the  displace- 
ment is  not  so  common.  There  is  no  means 
of  recognising  in  which  of  these  ways  the 
obliquity  has  occurred ;  hence  the  indication 
of  treatment  is  the  same  as  if  the  fracture 
had  occurred  in  the  most  favourable  manner 
for  displacement. 

I  beg  of  you  to  remark,  that  the  seat 
of  this  fracture  is  either  within  the  capsule, 
which  is  called  intra-capsular,  or  external  to 
it,  and  called  extra-capsular.  This  distinc- 
tion is  Important,  and  has  been  much  insisted 
on  by  many  practitioners,  who  think  that  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  can  take 
place  within  the  capsule,  but  they  admit  it 
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is  possible,  and  even  very  easily,  accomplish- 
ed without  the  capsule.  AjKley  Cooper,  whose 
authority  is  imposing  in  surgery,  says  ex- 
.  plicitly,  that  in  all  cases  of  transverse  frac- 
tures of  tt)e  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsule,  which  he  bad  occasion  to  examine, 
there  never  was  seen  an  osseous  callus.  "  The 
dissections  which  I  have  made,"  adds  this 
illustrious  surgeon,  "  have  convinced  me  that 
the  fragments  of  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  when  this  happens  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  did  not  ev^r  unite  by  an 
osseous  callus  ,*  the  re-union  Vas  made  by  a 
ligamentous  substance  only,  as  in  fracture  of 
th«  patella." 

Persuaded  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  is  impossible,  Astley 
Cooper  has  made  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals, which  have  confirmed  him  in  his  opi- 
nion. The  English  surgeons  have  equally 
adopted  the  opinion  of  their  co-patriot  But 
if  these  are  the  facts  that  they  advance  to 
prove  this  non*  consolidation,  they  can  be 
opposed  by  contrary  and  very  numerous 
facts.  A  considerable  quantity  of  anatomical 
pieces,  representing  intra-capsular  fractures 
of  the  femur,  well  consolidated,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  difl^erent  museums.  Those  contained 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Hotel-Pieu,  really 
prove  that  this  consolidation,  with  or  without 
deformity,  is  real.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
probably  seen  these  fractures  of  the  -neck 
of  the  femur,  which  had  not  bedn  cured,  or 
which  have  been  maltreated,  or  which  have 
been  partial.  This  is  the  only  manner  tp 
explain  the  opinion  of  the  English  surgeon, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  evidently  erroneouf. 
The  examination  of  these  pieces  of  pathologi- 
cal anatomy,  is  eminently  proper  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  reality  of  the  consotidalMo  of 
this  intra-capsular  fracture,  does  not  appear, 
nevertheless,  to  have  produced  this  effect  mi 
other  English  surgeons  who  have  visited  the 
muaeum  of  our  faculty.  Mr.'CvoMis  mkk  io 
have  considered  with  cara  tha  patkologrteal 
pieces  preserved  in  the  school  of  medUdae 
of  Paris,    and  not  one   am^ng  ^  then  •  dM 
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M,  Dupuytren  on  Fractures  of  the  Thigh-Bone. 


appear  to  him  to  be  of  a  nature  to  prove  that 
osseous  re- union  had  ever  happened,  when 
the  head  was  completely  separated  from  the 
'  capsular  ligament,  and  when  it  did  not  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  the  body  by  the 
round  ligament 

When  any  one  inspects  the    specimens 

shown  in  the  Hotel- Dieu,  he  must  be  con> 

VI  need  of  theconsolidittion.   For  myself^  I  am 

•  firmly  convinced  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 

contrary  opinions  of  the  English  surgeons. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reasons  in  favour  and  against  the 
possibility  of  consolidation  of  intra-capsular 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

It  is  said  that  the  superior  fragment  con- 
tains very  few  vessels,  that  it  forms  a  true 
foreign  body  in  the  articulation.  This  asser- 
tion is  untrue;  the  head  of  the  femur  re- 
ceives evidently  vessels  frOm  the  cotyloid 
cavity  by  means  of  the  round  ligament.  These 
-  vessels,  without  being  very  numerous  or 
very  large,  can  nevertheless  suffice  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  superior  fragment.  Again ; 
the  synovial  membrane  surrounds  the  carti- 
lage, and  forming  at  its  base  a  little  cul  de 
»aCf  which  possesses  distinct  portions  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  in  which  will  be  found  a 
numbcfr  of  vessels.  As  to  the  inferior  frag- 
ment, it  receives  a  great  number,  by  the 
principal  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone,  which 
enters  at  its  posterior  part,  and  which  forms 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  bone  numerous 
ramifications  which  nourish  it  Finally,  by 
the  arteries  which  surround  it,  by  these 
which  appear  in  the  digital  cavity  of  the  great 
trochanter,  and  by  all  these  which  penetrate 
in  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bone,  and  which 
sometimes  run  over  its  surface.  The  fibrous 
tissue,  which  envelopes  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
contains  a  great  quantity. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  inferior 
fragment  receives  much  more  vessels  than 
the  superior  one,  whose  vitality  is  less  active, 
more  languid ;  and  that  for  effecting  the  con- 
solidation, the  inferior  fragment  which  en- 
joys a  free  exercise  of  all  these  vital  pro- 
perties, performs  almost  alone  the  consoli- 
dation ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  supe- 
rior fragment  contributes  to  the  process. 
The  assertion  relative  to  the  absence  or  pau- 
city of  the  vessels  destined  to  nourish  the 
fragment8,'i8  therefore  valueless ;  the  anato- 
mical examination  of  the  parts  completely 
refutes  it 

A  cause  which  has  been  considered  almost 
insum^ountable  to  the  re-union  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  is  the  absence 
of  periosteum  about  this  part  of  the  bone. 
Here  is  a  grand  error  ;  the  neck  of  the  femur 
possesses  a  periosteum,  thin,  no  doubt,  but 
still  apparent,  and  if  not  so  capable  of  nou- 
rishing as  that  of  other  bones,  nevertheless  it 
is  real.  This  thinness  is  a  difficulty,  and  by 
no  means  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  con- 
solidation. 

Others  have  said  that  the  synovia  conti- 


nually bathes  the  fragments,  and  renders  con- 
solidation impossible.  This  reason  would  be 
good  if  the  same  anatomical  disposition  which 
is  seen  in  various  points  of  the  osseous  sys- 
tem prevented  in  any  way  the  formation  of 
callus.  For  no  one  is  ignorant  that  fractures 
which  penetrate  into  the  joints  consolidate 
very  well,  and  the  same  thing  happens  to  the 
olecranon  and  patella;  in  these  cases  it  can- 
not be  contested  but  the  synovia  bathes  the 
fragments.  Every  one  admits  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  olecranon,  but  some  contest  that 
of  the  patella.  I  shall  relate  a  fact,  which 
proves  this  beyond  all  doubt.  A  man  fell 
upon  both  his  knees,  and  fractured  his  patel- 
lae, one  longitudinally  and  the  other  trans- 
versely ;  the  femur  was  cured  without  any 
deformity ;  the  latter  separated  for  some 
lines.  The  man  died  some  years  after- 
wards, when  the  longitudinal  fracture  could 
scarcely  be  discovered,  except  by  a  slight  in- 
equality in  the  ridge  of  the  fracture.  The 
other  was  all  consolidated.  These  cases 
prove  that  fragments,  bathed  with  synovia, 
may  be  perfectly  consolidated.  It  is  not  the 
presence  of  synovia  that  offers  an  obstacle  to 
that  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  true 
cause  which  impedes,  or  renders  very  difficult, 
the  ex^ct  and  solid  consolidation,  and  above 
all  the  great  deformity,  is  the  displacement 
of  the  fragments,  their  want  of  apposition, 
whether  the  fracture  is  within  or  without  the 
capsular  ligament 

Of  the  curative  indication*  qf  Fractures  rf  the 
neck  of  the  Femur, 

The  celebrated  Louis  observes  in  the  moat 
eloquent  manner,  "  the  science  of  diagnostic 
takes  the  first  range  among  the  parts  of  our 
art,  and  is  the  most  useful  and  difficult,  with- 
out an  exa6t  and  precise  diagnostic ;  theory 
is  always  defective,  and  practice  often  un- 
faithful. That  which  Louis,  in  his  memoirs 
on  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  said  of  diag- 
nostic, I  can  repeat  with  no  less  reason  of 
curative  indications.  A  treatment  which  is 
not  based  on  this  is  purely  empirical,  and  it 
does  not  become  rational  unless  it  reposes  on 
these  indications. 

At  first  it  is  supposed  that  In  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  as  in  other  solu- 
tions of  continuity,  it  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  fragments,  and  to  maintain  them  in  con- 
tact. But  here  many  difficulties  present. 
How  are  we  to  reduce  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur?  Are  we  to  make  great  ef- 
forts of  extension  and  counter-extension  ?  No, 
certainly,  for  this  would  be  a  most  unhappy 
method,  because  it  would  augment  the  tension 
of  the  muscles,  already  too  much  by  the 
morbid  extention  of  the  parts,  and  there 
would  result  contractions  not  more  pronounced 
to  the  patient  than  to  those  who  attempt  the 
reduction.  It  is  erident  that  if  we  can  neu- 
tralise the  action  of  the  muscles,  we  shall 
effect  the  reduction  very  easily.     But  is  it 
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<posiibleto  cftnae  the  muscular  action  to  cease? 
The  history  of  luxatfons  leaves  no  doubt  on 
this  point ;  we  act  by  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  patient,  and  then  seise  the  moment 
lor  reiUiction* 

But  can  it  be  done  as  easily  in  fractures  as 
in  dislocations?  No,  the  affair  is  not  the 
same,  because  the  attention  is  entirely  con- 
centrated on  the  disease.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  search  for  another  mode  of 
neutralizing  the  muscular  action ,;  Pott  has 
indicated  long  ago,  it  is  to  place  the  diseased 
member  in  flexion ;  you  have  seen  that  under 
the  influence  of  this  position  alone,  the  re- 
jduction  was  performed  as  if  by  enchantment, 
afTer  it  had  resisted  all  efforts  of  extensions. 
ft  is  very  astonishing  that  Pott,  to  whom  the 
honour  is  due  of  this  semiflexed  position  of 
the  extremities  of  fractures  in  general,  has 
not  said  a  word  of  its  application  to  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  who  applied  these 
rules  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
I  suppose  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension  are  practised ; 
we  encounter  all  the  difficulties  established 
by  Pott,  and  give  rise  to  obstacles  which  can* 
nut  be  always  conquered ;  but  if  on  the  con- 
trary we  place  the  member  in  flexion,  we 
find  no  difficulty  to  cause  the  displacement 
according  to  circumference  and  length  to 
cease,  and  consequently  the  deviation  of  the 
foot  outwards,  and  the  shortening.  But  how 
are  we  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  contact  ? 
In  general  by  a  proper  apparatus  and  a  band- 
age. 

The  apparatus  and  bandages  are  useful  in 
firairtures  of  the  arm,  legs,  and  thighs,  or 
whenever  they  are  flexible  joints ;  but  how 
can  Ih&f  be  applied  in  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone  ?  It  is  necessary  for  this 
to  examine  the  disposition  of  the  parts.  Th^ 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  thick  soft  part,  inevitably  escapes 
every  species  of  bandages  and  apparatuses, 
so  that  it  is  surprising  that  practitioners  have 
imagined  to  invent  apparatuses,  the  principal 
action  of  which  is  exercised  about  the  hip. 
Dessault  has  well  supposed  that  all  machines 
placed  about  this  point,  were  altogether,  or 
almost  alu^ther,  useless.  He  said  that  he 
will  be  deemed  then  to  act  upon  the  pelvis 
by  a  counter-extension  to  raise  the  superior 
fracture,  and  also  on  the  foot  to  carry  the  in- 
ferior fracture  from  above  downvards ;  such 
is  the  origin  of  the  apparatus  for  permanent 
extension,  one  which  has  undergone  an  in- 
finity of  modifications,  but  which  rests  always 
the  same  as  to  principle.  Dessault  has  then 
assigned  the  indications,  without  nevertheless 
having  made  the  best  application. 

I  shall  not  again  go  over  the  question  as  to 
the  time  of  consolidation,  which  rests  on  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  muscular  actions.  It 
will  not  be  uniformly  resolved,  for  many  dis- 
tinctions present  themselves;  if  fracture  of 
the  leg  is  tninsverse,    re-union  is  effected 


in  about  forty  days ;  itis  the  same  Car  the  tibia 
or  fore-arm ;  but  if  the  fracture  is  oblique  in 
the  different  regions  which  I  cite,  I  declare 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  days,  will  not  suffice  for 
the  formation  of  the  callus — why  so  ?  Be- 
cause in  fractures  of  this  kind  there  is  not 
solid  support  If  then  you  do  not  always 
maintain  the  fragments  in  contact,  along  time 
after  the  fortieth  day,  a  displacement  will 
occur ;  the  bones  are  in  contact  with  inclined 
planes,  the  weight  of  the  body  and  action  of 
the  muscles  effect  the  dbplacement ;  because 
about  the  fortieth  day  there  is  only  the  forma- 
tion of  a  provisionary  callus.  If  you  remove 
the  apparatus  about  this  time,  shortening  will 
soon  manifest  itself,  and  it  will  be  requisite 
to  replace  the  apparatus.  So  then  forty  days 
will  suffice  for  ordinary,  and  seventy  or  eighty 
for  oblique  fractures. 

This  also  applies  to  transverse  fractures  of 
the  patella  and  olecranon.  If  at  the  end  of 
eighty  days  you  remove  the  apparatus,  you 
will  find  the  Umb  in  a  good  state ;  but  if  the 
patient  walks,  the  fragments  will  separate,  be- 
cause the  callus  is  not  yet  strong.  These  are 
the  same  as  oblique  fractures,  where  there  is 
-not  a  sufficiently  long  term  in  maintaining 
them  in  contact 

I  suppose  that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone  is  transverse;  that  the  bone  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  we  can  easily  reduce 
the  fragments,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them  in  contact  The  weight  of  the  body 
will  depress  the  superior  fragment;  if  the 
patient  makes  the  inferior  fragment  a  point 
of  support,  it  will  be  raised,  but  not  sustained 
by  the  superior  one.  I  suppose  the  fracture 
oblique  of  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the 
great  trochanter,  from  below  upwards,  and 
from  within  outwards  ;  if  the  patient  walks, 
the  inferior  fragment  will  slightly  rise  on  the 
superior  one  ;  this  fragment  then  offers  some 
obstacle  to  displacement ;  but  as  it  is  elevated, 
it  does  not  oppose  itself  but  slightly ;  as  often 
however  as  it  does  it  will  oppose  the  displace- 
ment, it  will  be  less  than  in  this  last  case, 
than  if  it  had  taken  place  easily  in  the  per- 
pendicular fracture. 

On  inspecting  the  limb,  can  we  say  whether 
the  fracture  is  perpendicular  or  oblique  ? 
No,  we  should  act  as  if  the  fracture  had  the 
greatest  tendency  to  displace  itself  consecu- 
tively. We  know  that  transverse  fractures 
are  cured  about  the  end  of  forty  days,  while 
the  oblique  require  sixty,  and  therefore  in 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  place 
the  member  the  longest  possible  time  in  the 
apparatus.  But  what  is  the  duration  of  this 
time  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  will  be  less  for  a 
strong  vigorous  man,  longer  for  old  men,  and 
longest  for  those  whose  constitutions  are  dete- 
riorated. We  establish  a  rule  on  this  point, 
and  that  is,  it  requires  a  double  period  of  time 
of  this  for  the  consolidation  of  fractures  of  the 
long  bones.  Alas!  I  have  seen  displacement 
at  die  end  of  this  time.  It  is  about  the  hun- 
dredth day  that  the  formation  of  the  definitive 
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ciillus,  and  even  later,  when  the  patients  are 
aged,  feeble,  or  deteriorated. 

In  recapitulation,  the  general  indication  is 
to  reduce  the  fragmenti,  and  retain  them  in 
contact.  The  principle  indicated  by  Pott 
very  vrell  fulfils  this  indication,  in  preventing 
the  muscles  fVom  entering  into  contraction. 
The  reduction  is  most  difficult  in  perpendicu- 
lar fractures.  When  it  is'  oblique,  there  is  less 
tendency  to  displacement,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  this  or  the  other  fractures  with  cer> 
tainty ;  but  we  must  employ  double  the  time 
for  the  consolidation  of  oblique  fracture  that 
is  required  for  this  kind  of  injury  in  long 
bdnes;  and  we  must  even  add  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  days  more,  if  we  wish  to  prevent 
when  the  patient  walks,  consecutive  displace- 
ment. When  patients  are  treated  in  this  way, 
I  affirm  that  tliere  is  scarcely  any  shortening, 
that  t^etondary  displacement  almost  never  hap- 
prtis,-  or  if  it  occurs,  it  is  very  slight. 

«         « 

•  Two  methods,  to  which  I  now  call  your  at- 
tention, are  employed  by  surgeons  for  effecting 
rhe  reduction  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone.  The  one  generally  employed  is 
extension,  the  other  serai-flexion,  which  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  us.  When  there  is  solution  of 
coBtiouity  in.  the  capsule,  and  the  fragments 
are  a  little  separated,  and  rub  one  against  the 
other,  there  is  no  effort  of  extension  supposed 
10  be  necessary ;  but  we  should  act  as  if  dis- 
placement existed,  and  place  the  limb  in  the 
apparatus.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
di^pjftcement  is  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
ioohes,  and  their  extension  is  necessary.  In 
extenaion,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  his 
backf  the  pelvis  atrongly  fixed,  one  or  more 
■asistaats  placing  their  hands  on  the  inferior 
extsemity,  and  making  efforts  of  extension, 
bsing  back  the  limb  to  its  natural  direction ; 
aK  Ae  same  time  some  one  takes  hold  of  the 
lionh  posteriorly,  and  executes  a  rotation  from 
without  inwards;  but  during  these  efforts  the 
musoles  may  .contract,  resist,  and  conquer  one 
or  iwo  ftsqistaiUa. 

the  best  mode  of  operating  for  reduction 
of  fractures  in  general,  and  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  in  particular,  is  to  diminish  the  resist* 
anee  of  the  muscles,  in  putting  them  into  a  re- 
hl)cation  or  demi-^exion,  which  is  done  easily 
in  the  following  manner: — ^the  patient  being 
placed  on  his  back,  the  pelvis  fixed  by  assist- 
ants, the  thigh  is  bent  upon  the  abdomen  and 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  when  moderate  trac- 
tfons  are  made.  This  manoeuvre  is  executed 
with  little  pahi  or  diffinilty,  and  the  inferior 
limb  assfumes,  in  case  of  displacement,  its  or- 
dinary length,  the  foot  its  natural  direction ; 
this  arise*  from  the  relaxation  of  the  adduc- 
tors, v^\ch  turn  the  foot  outwards,  and  the 
gi'eat;  irtidd!e,  and  small  glutei,  which  direct 
ttpwitrds  Ihe  inferior  fragment.  It  the  sett!- 
flextd  position  U  the  best  means  to  effect  re- 
dubtron,  W  !s  also  In  this  we  mean  to  place  our 
vpkratus  td  retaiA  the  muscles ;  this  is  the 
Mrtcljile  proposed  by  Pott,  htit  by  a  very  re- 


markable  singularity  he  did  not  apply  it  to 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Two  methods  are  therefore  employed  to 
reduce  fractures  of  the  neck— cbnstant  exten- 
sion, the  base  of  the  treatment  of  Dessanlt, 
and  constant  relaxation,  a  method  dirtfcd y  op- 
posite employed  by  us.  These  I  shall  bmj 
describe  at  our  next  meeting. 
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Mortification, 

Gentlemen, 
Inflammation  may  terminate  in  mortifica- 
tion; but  mortification  may  arise  from*  a 
number  of  other  causes,  as  well  as  from  in- 
flammation. Some  particular  inflammationa 
are  more  likely  to  terminate  in  mortification 
than  others,  as  when  they  are  produced  by 
bites  from  venomous  animals,  or  fh>m  wounds. 
A  local  injury  may  bring  on  inflammation, 
and  that  may  cause  mortification,  but  an  in- 
jury may  be  so  great,  that  the  part  which  re- 
ceived the  injury  loses  its  vittlity  at  once : 
therefore  local  injury  can  bring  on  moififi- 
cation  in  two  ways— first,  by  producing  in- 
flammation, and  then  by  the  inflammation  ter- 
minating in  mortification  ;'  and  secondly,  iiv 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  parts  at  once. 
Some  parts  of  the  body  are  more  disposed  to* 
become  mortified  than  others. '  These  parta 
are — the  cellular  membrane,  because  it  h&'n. 
lower  vitality  than  some  other  parts,  bencethi^ 
ceUttlar  membrane  more  readily  '  mortifies 
than  the  skin,  because  it  has  less  vitality  than 
the  skin,  which  more  readily  mortifies  tfamt 
the  muscles,  for  the  same  reason,  and  this  fa 
often  proved  from  blows  or  firactures  of  the 
leg,  thigh,  &c. ;  the  integuments  swell  up  ; 
after  a  day  or  two  you  feel  an  emphysema- 
tous crackling,  and  if  you  cut  down  through 
the  skin,  you  find  the  cellular  membrane  be- 
neath dead  ;  not  only  are  some  parts  of  the 
body  more  disposed  than  others  to  moftify, 
but  some  persons  are  more  predisposed- thart 
others  to  have  mortification  after  an  it^ot^. 
Those  who  are  much  addicted  to  drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  those  whose  constitMiohl^' 
have  been  much  shattered  by  disease' brftdbfJ 
ious  habits,  are  m^re  predlapoMKl  thtin  Ofh^' 
to  morttfibafTion,  firom  a  local- ifT}tlry,"Viild'^l6f 
muclr  so  that  the  effect  is  beyond 'all^^pV6>pMC^ 
tion  to  the  injury.  If  any  fldid,  irucir  Wwtl^J 
gets  into  the  cavity  of  th\e  perftofi^Chnl'^R^ 
brings  on  InAammatloa;  but  If  IfgiifB  At^ 
the  eellttlar  meubraite,  it  wfH  pMlue^\liibrt'^ 
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.  tiflcation ;  you  will  (ind  the  patient's  pulse  full 
and  frequent,  not  a  hard  pulse,. and  the  |)art 
.  will  be  swollen ;  you  put  your  hand  upon  it, 
and  you .  feel  an  emphysematous  crackling ; 
.the  jdkin  will  be  hot,  and  if  there  be  extensive 
inflammation, .  there  will  be  hiccough  ;  the 
belly  blown  up  with  air ;  the  pulse  then  be- 
comes feeble  ;  delirium  comes  on,  and  the 
patient  dies. — Where  there  is  internal  morti- 
£cation,  the  patient  has  the  same  symptoms. 
If  he  dies  of  external  mortification,  it  Is  the 
cellular  membrane  that  mortifies.     But  will 
not  the  skin  also  get  mortified  ?     Most  cer> 
taii>ly,  if  you  do  not  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  to 
be  prevented  by  making  free  incisions  and 
scarifications  throc^h  the  skin  down  to  the 
cellular  membrane;    and,  if  you  do  this  in 
good  time,  you  will  generally  prevent  the 
progress    of  the     mortification     altogether. 
Whenever  you  suspect  tbatihe  cellular  mem- 
brane is  mortified,  and  you  have  the  emphy- 
sematous crackling,  make  free  scarifications, 
let  out  the  putrid  gas,  which  is  poison  to  the 
system.     Having  made  the  scarifications,  the 
other  local  treatment  will  consist  of  poultices 
and  fomentations  to  the  part     You  may  ap- 
ply, as  a  wash,  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
-soda,  which,  if  it  does  no  other  good,  will  pre- 
vent all  offensive  smell  from  the  part.     With 
f  egard  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  no  ge- 
neral.rule  can  be  laid  down.     In  some  cases, 
w^ere  there  is  infiammatory  action,  purging 
and  diaphoretics  must  be  given ;  but  when  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  you  must  leave 
off  the    antiphlogistic    remedies,    and  give 
stimuli  to  excite  the  system,  but  never  to 
that  extent  as  to  produce  fever.     Your  best 
stimulants  will  be  opium  and  ammonia.    Sup- 
pose a  mortified  part  separates,  we  call  this 
sloughing.      I  have  already  told  you   how 
little  we  know  of  this  process,  and  which,  in 
fact,  as  nothing  more  than  ulceration.     Whilst 
4he  process  «f  sloughing  is  going  on,  it  should 
be  encouraged  by  means  of  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations ;  and  after  the  slough  has  come 
4iway,  there  will  be  an  ulcer,  which  you  must 
treat,  as  I  directed  when  on  the  subject  of 
ulcers.     But  may  you  not  amputate  ?     I  think 
you  may  amputate  when  mortification  is  go- 
ing on.     Of  course  you  would  not  amputate 
when  mortification  in  the  cellnlar  membrane 
is  complete.     You  are  told  to  scarify ;  and 
what  is  amputation  but  scarification,  in  a.more 
extensive  sense  ?     When  mortification  is  the 
consequence  of  contusion,  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  contusion.     If  you  feel  the  emphysema- 
tous crackling,  scarify  the  part,  and  you  save 
the  skin.     Old  persons  are  subject  to  ossified 
arteries.     In  them  the  femoral,  profunda,  and 
popliteal  arteries,  sometimes  ossify  ;  and   if 
4he  ossified  arteries  contract,  the  patient  is 
likely  to  have  inflammation  of  the  toes,  ter- 
minating in   mortification.     The  aymptoms 
ace— ^paios  in  the  toes,  the  foot  and  leg  of 
that   side  a  little  cedematous,  or,  perhaps, 
Crom  an  accident,  slight   inflammation  may 
be -jsfioducied,  and  in  both  cases  mortification 


is  the  consequence  ;  another  time  you  will 
find  the  patient's  feet  get  very  cold  ;  he  im- 
mediatelyapplies  warmth,  and  takes  internal 
stimulants,  and  the  mortification  is  averted, 
but  if  it  is  neglected  the  foiot  gets  white  and 
cold ;  the  patient  complains  of  great  pain, and 
the  toes  begin  to  mortify  at  ^eir  extremities. 
In  either  way  the  progress  of  the  mortifica- 
tion is  different.  It  is  sometimes  rapid,  when 
it  is  called  "  acute  ";  it  passes  up  <he  foot, 
the  pulse  is  frequent,  the  skin  hot,  rigors 
come  on,  delirium,  and  then  death.  Or  it 
may  be  of  a  slow  nature,  the  pulse  may  be 
feeble,  the  skin  cold,  the  patient  falls  into  a 
state  of  coma,  and  then  dies.  Mortification 
that  occurs  in  the  toes  from  ossified  arteries, 
may  not  be  destructive  to  life,  but  most  ge- 
nerally is  so  ;  in  sucti  a  case,  when  inflamma- 
tion ends  in  mortification,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion (if  the  pulse  indicates  fullness)  whether 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  or  not. 
I  think  the  practice  of  venesection  in  such 
cases,  has  generally  been  unsuccessful.  With 
respect  to  the  local,  remedies,  let  the  parts  be 
kept  warm  ;  but  if  they  are  inflamed  and  hot, 
you  may  apply  cold  lotions^  or  warm  fomen- 
tations and  poultices.  Some  practitioners^- 
commend  you  to  rub  the  leg  above  wkh  stf" 
mulating  liniments,  4nit  - 1  do  not  think  idMt 
these  eflbct  any  good.  Keep  the  patient  sttH 
In  bed ;  if  tliere  is  much  pain  give  him  opium) 
and  keep  him  quiet.  Opium  is  not  alwh^l 
useful,  only  when  there  is  great  pain  ;  'Uieii 
you  give  it  in  large  doses,  one  grain  eveffV 
four  hours.  Stimulants  may  be  given  iMetu 
nally,  for  although  in  these  cases  you  carrnot 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  arteries,  you  may 
increase  the  celerity  of  the  circulation  ot^^M 
blood  ;  give  a  little  wine,  but  not  enough  t# 
induce  fever;  but  in  cases  where  patient* 
have  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  great  deal 
of  wine,  it  may  be  necessary  even  to  give  filofc 
a  one  a  bottle  of  wine  a  day.  I  think  amno^ 
nia  is  the  best  stimulant ;  you  may  give  six 
grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  evevy 
four  hours.  The  parts  that  are  mortified  be*« 
come  putrid,  and  if  all  goes  on  favoral^ly, 
they  will  separate.  This  process  of  separa- 
tion in  the  foot  is  very  slow,  because  it  h^  (;q 
slough  through  tendon?,  ligaments  and  bone^ 
Are  you  to  amputate  then  in  these  cases  o^ 
mortification  from  ossified  arteries,  and  when  ? 
If  things  are  favourable,  the  parts  will  sepa- 
rate, and.  nature  will  make  a  very  good  stump,' 
with  a  little  assistance  of  the  surgeon,  by  bif> 
sawing  through  the  bone.  But  should  you* 
amputate  during  the  prore»s  of  mortificatigs)  ), 
I  always  oppose  it.  I  think  you  should  nofver 
amputate  under  these  circumstances,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  done  sometimes.  In  old  persons^ 
who  die  of  mortification  of  the  toes,  the  fe- 
mora] artery  is  usually  contracted.  Whether 
this  is  caused  by  inflainmaiion  of  the  cokt^ 
or  not,-  I  do  not  know.  Thete  is  another  diVf* 
ease  of  the  arteries  causing  niortififation,  .bui^ 
1  have  only  seen  three.cases.  of  the  kind  f  on/; 
was  an   obJiiciaJion  of  the  Ux^qx^^   airt^/y^i 
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caused  by  inflammation  of  its  coats  ;   the 
symptoms  consisted  of  paia  and  tenderness  in 
the  course  of  the  artery.    In  this  case  the 
sloughing  process  went  on  weU»  it  separated 
down  to  the  bone,  which  I  sawed  through, 
and  a  good  stump  was  formed.     Why  does 
npt  mortification  come  on  after  applying  a 
ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  ?     If  you  tie  an 
artery,  the  obliteration  is  only  in  the  trunk  of 
the   artery,  but  not    in    the  anastomosing 
branches ;  but  in  a  case  like  the  above,  the 
obliteration  is  not  only  in  the  trunk,  but  in 
its  branches   also.      Mortification  will  also 
occur  in  the  toes  after  typhus  fever.     In  such 
a  case  as  this,  it  is  of  course  owing  to  a  languid 
state  of  circulation,  and  from  the  same  cause 
parts,  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  body,  may  be- 
come mortified  afier  other  diseases.     Besides 
the  causes  producing  nx>rtification,  which  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  are  various 
others  that  may  produce  mortification,  as  the 
actual  cautery ;  the  various  caustics  by  de- 
stroying the  vitality  of  the  part ;  the  actual 
cautery  acts  mechanically  ;  the  caustics  che- 
mically ;  but  there  is  one  caustic,  however, 
which  acts  only  on  the  vitality  of  the  part, 
and    not  chemically — ^this  is   arsenic     The 
other  caustics  act  on  the  dead  body,  but  arse- 
nic does  not     The  local  treatment  for  these 
cases  is  the  same  ;  apply  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations, and  wait  for  the  process  of  separation. 
Indeed  a  surgeon  should  do  but  little.     Let 
him  look  to  the  constitution,  and  judge  if  it  is 
able  to  go  through  what  is  required  of  it ;  if  it 
is  so,  let  nature  effect  the  cure ;  but  if  the  con* 
stitution  cannot  bear  up  with  the  process  of 
separation,  you  must  act  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  present  themselves.    Of  the 
nomenclature  of  mortification,  I  should  have 
spoken  before  ;  let  me,  however,  do  so  now. 
You  will  find  in  authors  the  words  gangrene 
and  sphacelus.     The  first  of  these  words  sig- 
nifies when  the  parts  are  not  quite  dead  ;  the 
second  means  when  the  mortification  is  com- 
plete.    From  gangrene  the  parts  may  recover  ; 
from  sphacelus  they  never  can, 
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By  C.  a.  Key,  Esq. 

Oh  SypMUt. 

SYrHiui  is  the  result  of  a  poison  oommuni* 
caicd  from  a  female  sutgect  to  the  penis  of 
the  male,  producing  chancre. 

The  poison  of  syphilis  is  peculiar,  it  is 
different  from  variol*,  measles,  &c.  &c.     The 
^ame  poison   producing    in    different    indi- 
viduals different  symptoms,  and  a  variety  of 
■seascd  appearances,   Mn  Hunter's  descrip* 


tion  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  chancres,  tallies 
with  that  given  at  present  of  these  diseaacs. 
Chancres  are  modified  by  a  great  many  drcum- 
stances,  several  persons  having  connexion 
with  the  same  female,  but  those  different 
individuals  have  sores  (Afferent  in  appearance 
one  from  the  other,  although  produced  by  the 
same  virus.  I  believe  that  these  differences 
arise  from  the  situation  of  the  sore  more  than 
from  idiosyncrasy  of  individuals ;  but  I  be- 
lieve also,  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  modi- 
fying the  character  of  the  primary  sorea. 
The  simplest  kind  of  sore  is  that  called  the 
aphthous  chancre  ;  this  generally  heals  with- 
out mercurial  treatment;  it  arises  on  the  glans, 
penis,  or  inside  of  the  prepuce,  it  is  a  small 
superficial  oval  ulcer,  without  a  hardened 
base,  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  yellow  secre- 
tion. 

It  appears  about  the  third  day  after  con- 
nection ;  this  sore  is  in  general  easily  managed,  . 
if  cleanliness  be  attended  to,  and  no  irrita- 
tion produced  on  the  part ;  but  if  irritated  it 
produces  phymosis,  and  becomes  a  sloughing 
irritable  sore,  very  difficult  to  mani^ ;  the 
chancre  of  the  prepuce  somedroes  extends  fo 
the  scrotum,  &c. 

The  irritable  chancre  most  commonly  ap- 
pears near  the  froenum,  it  becomes  very  irrita- 
ble and  difficult  to  heal;  it  seldom  goes  to 
any  great  depth,  it  is  about  the  sise  of  a 
common  pea,  it  becomes  inflamed  about  the 
edge,  covered  by  a  yellow  matter,  and  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  dressing  it  This  sore 
never  will  heal  in  less  than  four  weeks.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  mode  of  treatment ; 
you  should  give  mercury  very  gradually, 
otherwise  you  increase  the  irritation  and  do 
harm. 

Irritable  <sores  about  the  froenum,  the  resuk 
of  irritation,  are  frequently  mistaken  for  chan- 
cres. In  such  cases  mercury  does  not  agree 
with  the  sores,  in  fact  it  reujders  diem  more 
irritable,  and  they  grow  worse.  In  such 
cases  give  purgatives,  apply  astringent  and 
sedative  lotions ;  the  nitrate  of  silver,  with  ex- 
tract of  poppies  and  decoction  of  poppies,  are 
found  to  allay  irritadon  considerably;  yon 
may  at  the  same  time  give  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  with  or  without  acids ;  if  there  is 
restlessness  at  night,  give  Dover's  powder. 
A  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  extract  of  pop- 
pies in  lime,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  muci- 
lage of  acacia,  tends  to  allay  the  irritability  of 
the  sore  very  much.  Mild  astringents  some- 
times bring  the  sores  to  a  healthy  condition. 
A  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of 
water  is  found  useful.  These  sores  seldom 
lead  to  dangerous  consequences* 

The  phagedenic  uleer  of  the  penUt  or  sjss- 
ple  irritable  chancre. — If  the  exhibition  of  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  mercury  does  not  stop 
the  progress  of  the  phagedenic  disease,  stop 
giving  this  medicine  to  a  great  extent  Mix 
sulphate  of  quinine,  gij.  with  two  grains  of 
pilul.  hydrarg.-^ive  this  twice  a  day;  this 
combination  appears  to  have  affected  the  sys* 
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tem,  and  removed  the  disease  in  several  in- 
stances. 

When  other  means  fail,  the  application  of 
a  lotion,  composed  of  calomel  5j.  liq.  calcis  Jvj. 
extract  papaveris  5ss.  and  also  the  yellow 
wash,  with  the  extract  of  opium,  are  found  to 
induce  a  healthy  and  granulating  aspect,  at 
the  same  time  continuing  the  quinine  and 
blue  pill  twice  a  day.  A  combination  of  olive 
oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  gives  decided  relief 
in  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  penis,  in 
phymosis,  and  threatening  phagedenic. 

To  improve  the  general  health,  nothing  is 
equal  to  a  combination  of  opium,  capsicum, 
and  quinine;  the  phagadenic  sore  is  prevented 
spreading  under  such  treatment.  You  will 
find  advantage  from  camphor,  quinine,  and 
capsicum,  of  each  two  grains,  which  given 
every  four  hours,  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
phagedenic  sore  of  the  prepuce. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND. 

Ah  inquiry  into  the  probabilily  of  the  Mind 
of  the  Mother  influencing  the  health  and 
formation  of  the  Foetus  in  utero. 

B$  Forbes  Winslow,  E»q. 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
before  the  Members  of  the  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  on  the  ir^ueuce  qf  mental 
causes  in  giving  origin  to  diseasft  I  briefly  al- 
luded to  the  influence  which  the  imagination 
of  the  mother  is  supposed  by  some  medical 
writers  to  have  over  die  fcetus  in  utero.  It  is 
now  nty  intention  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  deeply  interesting  and  important  subject. 
The  origin  of  the  belief  of  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  appears  to  be  coeval  with  our 
earliest  records.  Hippocrates,  who  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mother,  saved  by  his  testimony  a 
noble  woman,  who  had  been  charged  because 
she  had  borne  a  coloured  child  (the  then  hus- 
band being  white),  by  alleging  that  the  dark> 
ness  of  its  colour  was  the  effect  of  a  picture 
of  an  Ethiopian,  which  hung  in  her  chamber, 
and  which  was  often  the  object  of  her  contem- 
plation. Galen  was  also  of  opinion  that  a 
picture  was  sufficient  to  give  a  corresponding 
appearance  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  Coelius 
Rhodius  informs  us,  that  Fabius  Quinliiian 
saved  a  woman  from  suspicion  after  she  had 
brought  forth  a  little  negro,  by  his  assertion 
that  the  circumstance  arose  from  her  taking 
great  pleasure  in  viewing  the  picture  of  a  ne- 
gro suspended  in  her  chamber,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination  on  the  child. 

It  was  ftom  the  prevalence  of  this  popular 
belief  that  gave  origin  to  the  flrst  and  perhaps 
most  beautiful  novel  ever  penned;  it  is  called 
the  Lives  of  Theagenes  and  Characlea,  by 
Heliodorus.     Characlea  was  born  white  from 


Ethiopian  parents,  and  her  white  colour  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  her  mother,  the 
Queen's  imagination,  she  having  viewed  du- 
ring her  pregnancy  the  picture  of  Adromeda, 
which  was  painted  with  a  white  face.  That 
the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  ima^nation 
over  the  body  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  ap- 
pears from  the  account  preserved  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  contrivance  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  is  represented  to  have  employed^  in  or- 
der to  augment  the  number  of  calves,  lambs, 
and  kids,  which  according  to  the  agreement 
between  Laban  and  him  were  to  fall  to  his 
share.  Jacob  is  said  not  only  to  have  placed 
rods  of  trees  in  part  stripped  of  their  bark, 
so  as  to  appear  spotted,  but  also  to  have  placed 
spotted  lambs  before  the  flock  during  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes.*  The  tyrant  Diony- 
sius,  who  was  deformed  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  comely  issue,  is  said  to  have 
always  had  a  beautiful  picture  set  before  his 
wife  in  the  bed  chamber,  that  by  the  force  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  she  might  conceive 
the  likeness  of  it.  It  appears  that  this  notion 
of  the  influence  of  the  mother's  imagination 
was  most  general  among  the  ancients.  Galen, 
in  his  Epistles  to  Piso,  remarks  that  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  in  order  to  have 
beautiful  children,  took  especial  care  that  the 
mother  should  behold  agreeable  pictures  only, 
,  beautiful  statues,  and  other  objects  fitted  to 
excite  the  most  pleasing  and  delightful  men- 
tal images.  The  poet  Hesiod  entertained  a 
notion  that  the  condition  of  the  father's  miiul 
influenced  in  a  great  measure  the  health  of 
his  children.  He  does  not  attempt  to  account 
for  the  fact  on  any  physiological  principles, 
but  he  simply  exhorts  his  friends  not  to  set 
about  the  work  of  procreation  after  they  re- 
turn from  funerals,  lest  the  sorrowful  idea  be 
transmitted  to  the  conception,  and  the  tender 
fcetus  in  utero  be  marked  with  some  frightful 
character. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  which  the 
mind  of  the  father  has  upon  his  offspring,  we 
are  unable,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  data,  to 
form  any  correct  opinion.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  mind  has  a  decided  influence 
over  the  different  secretions  of  the  body;  it 
influences  the  bile,  the  mother's  milk,  and 
the  saliva,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
it  should  effect  seminal  secretion.  We  know 
that  many  diseases  are  transmitted  frpm  a  male 
parent  to  his  children  ;  these  are  called  here- 
ditary diseases,  and  how  are  these  diseases 
communicated  to  his  offspring  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  semen.  It  is  only  in  this 
manner  that  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  communication  of  the  venereal  disease  to 
the  fcetus  in  utero.  A  man  who  is  labouring' 
under  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms,  kf$  a 
child  born  with  the  same  complaint ;  tiib  mo- 
ther is  free  from  primary  symptoms,  and  the 
father  is  free,  and  therefore  the  disease  can 

only,  as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  by 

* 

*  Genesis  xxx.  v.  41. 
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Mr.  Lawrence,  be  communicated  to  the  foetus 
and  the  semen.  I  have  been  long  inclined  to 
think  that  the  notions  of  Hesiod,  though  to 
some  who  will  not  give  themselves  the  pains 
of  thinking  on  the  subject,  they  may  appear 
visionary  and  ludicrous,  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  foundation.  I  believe  the  mind  of 
the  male  parent  can  only  affect  bis  offspring 
by  producing  an  effect  on  the  seminal  secre- 
tion— ^but  more  of  this  at  another  time. 

Witli  regard  to  the  connexion  supposed  to 
exist  by  the  ancients  between  the  brain  of 
the  modier  and  her  foetus,  Malbranche  has 
some  curious  observations.  Malbranche  ap- 
plied this  doctrine  of  communication  to  ex- 
plain the  general  resemblance  which  the 
offspring  bears  to  the  parents.  He  says  that 
infants  in  the  womb  have  the  same  notions 
with  their  mother,  labour  under  the  same 
passions,  see  the  same  things,  and  have  the 
same  thoughts.  This  doctrine  of  communi- 
cation between  the  mother  and  infant,  and 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the  mother 
on  the  foetus  in  utero,  has  been  revived  in 
modern  times  by  a  distinguished  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  Sir  Everard  Home.  This 
distinguished  comparative  and  human  ana- 
tomist, in  a  Croonian  lecture  delivered  before 
the*  Royal  Society,  Nov.  18,  1824,  "  on  the 
existence  of  nerves  in  the  placenta,"  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  there  is  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  brain  of  the  mother  and  that  of 
the  foetus,  by  the  medium  of  nerves.  "  Now 
that  it  is  known,"  says  Sir  Everard  Home, 
"  by  the  discovery  of  nerves  in  the  placenta, 
that  the  brain  of  the  child,  as  well  as  every 
part  of  the  body,  is  connected  by  the  medium 
of  nerves,  we  are  led  to  understand  the  de- 
gree of  dependance  in  which  the  foetus  is  kept 
during  the  whole  time  of  utero-gestation. 
Till  this  discovery  was  made  (continues  Sir 
E.  H.)  we  had  no  mode  of  estimating  the 
influence  that  could  be  produced  upon  the 
child,  by  the  affections  of  the  mind  or  body 
of  the  mother;  and  therefore  the  instances 
that  have  occurred  were  considered  as  idle 
stories  or  accidental  occurrences,  for  which 
no  satisfactory  reason  could  be  assigned  ;  and 
this  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  they  do 
not  always  take  place  under  similar  circum- 
stances, which  nothing  connected  with  nerves 
ever  does.  That  they  do  sometimes  occur, 
no  one  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny,  and  when 
they  do,  we  cannot  now  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
mode  of  accounting  for  their  doing  so."  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  author  pro- 
reeds  to  relate  several  well-authenticated 
cases,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  mother  has 
sensibly  affected  the  foetus  in  utero.  If  a 
nervous  communication  between  the  brain  of 
thi' mother  and  that  of  the  fcetus  be  satls- 
fiidbrlly  proved  to  exist,  there  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  no  difficulty  in  proving,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  any  great  mental  agitation  of 
thfe  mofher  must  necessarily  affect  the  condi- 
'^  of  the  foetus.  If  the  arteries  depend  for 
'   action  on  a  supply  of  what  is  called 


nervous  energy,  the  arteries  in  the  placenta 
must  also  have  transmitted  to  them  a  supply 
of  the  same  principle,  in  order  to  enable  Uiem 
to  perform  their  healthy  functions.  Erery 
idea  which  enters  the  mind  must  produce  an 
action  more  or  less  in  the  nervous  system. 
Sensations  must  be  transmitted  by  the  nerves 
to  the  sensorium,  in  which  organ  perception 
takes  place.  The  action  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  idea 
which  enters  the  mind.  If  an  irritable,  ner- 
vous woman,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  is 
agitated  by  any  frightful  idea,  a  violent 
commotion  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system ; 
and  if  the  statement  of  Sir  Everard  Home  be 
correct,  regarding  the  nervous  communication 
between  the  mother  and  child,  there  must  be 
mnch  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind  of  the  mother  should 
cause  a  corresponding  aflfection  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  foetus ;  and  as  the  due  and 
healthy  performance  of  the  arteries  which 
deposit  the  nutritious  matter  depend  upon 
the  healthy  action  of  the  nerves,  any  great 
derangement  in  the  nervous  functions  most 
necessarily  modify,  and  in  some  degree  siffect, 
the  corporeal  frame  of  the  infant  In  what 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  malform- 
ations with  which  children  are  sometimes 
born.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  women 
who  are  subjected  to  little  or  no  mental  anx- 
iety— women  who  live  out  of  the  vortex  of 
fashionable  life,  have  almost  uniformly  healthy 
and  well-formed  children.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident of  the  truth  of  what  I  state,  that  the 
future  good  health  of  a  child  wiU,  in  a  grttd 
measure^  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  mother's 
mind.  Many  continental  physicians,  and  phy- 
siologists of  great  eminence,  have  delivered 
the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  M.  Esqui- 
rol  has  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing 
how  much  the  mind  of  the  mother  afibcts  the 
future  mental  health  and  constitution  of  the 
offspring.  For  this  reason  he  tells  us,  that  it 
is  often  in  the  natural  womb  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  true  cause,  not  only  of  imbecility, 
but  also  of  the  different  kinds  of  mania.  He 
observes,  that  during  the  French  revolution, 
many  ladies  then  pregnant,  and  whose  minds 
were  kept  constantly  in  a  stretch  by  the 
anxiety  and  alarm  inseparable  from  the  epoch 
in  which  they  lived,  and  whose  nervous  sys- 
tems were  tliereby  rendered  irritable  in  the 
highest  degree,  were  afterwards  delivered  of 
children  whose  brains  and  nervous  systems 
had  been  similarly  affected  to  such  a  degree 
by  the  state  of  the  parent,  that  in  future  lifb, 
as  children,  they  were  subject  to  spasms,  con- 
vulsions, and  other  nervous  affections ;  and 
in  youth,  to  madness,  imbecility,  or  demen- 
tia, almost  without  any  exciting  cause.  The 
extent  to  which  the  temporary  state  of  the 
mother,  during  gestation,  may  influence  the 
whole  future  life  of  the  child,  may  be  con- 
ceived from  a  single  fact  recorded  by  the 
same  author.  A  pregnant  woman,  other- 
wise healthy,    was  greatly    alarmed  by  the 
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thrcate  of  her  hust>and  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion; she  was  afterwards  delivered  at  the 
usual  time  of  a  delicate  child.  The  child 
had,  however,  been  so  much  affected  by  its 
mother's  agitation,  that  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  it  continued  subject  to  panic  terrors, 
and  then  became  completely  maniacal.* 

The  physician  may  learn  a  very  important 
practical  lesson  from  these  facts.     They  de- 
monstrate to  him  how  careful  he  ought  to 
be  in  pointing  out  to  those  entrusted  to  his 
professional  care,  the  evil  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  great   mental  parturbation. 
How  often  do  we  witness  nervous  and  irrit- 
able females,  far  advanced  in  gestation,  ex- 
posed to  great  sources  of  mental  agitation, 
and  what  is  the  result?     In  a  great  majority 
of  instances  they  give  birth  to  weakly  and 
unhealthy  children.     Every  thing  calculated 
to  excite  the  nervous  system  ought  to  be  most 
religiously  avoided  by  females  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy:   they  should  debar  themselves, 
for  a  short  time,  from  the  mental  excitement 
inseparable  from  midnight  balls,  theatrical 
representations,  and  morning  concerts.     To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  intimate  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  or  the  health  of  the  corporeal  frame, 
it  may  appear  visionary  and  ludicrous  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  mental  management  of 
individuals  placed  under  these  circumstances. 
But  the  practical  physican  will  think  other- 
wise ;  he  will,  if  he  performs  his  duty,  and 
if  he  has  the  interest  of  his  patient  and  her 
offspring  at  heart,  recommend  her  studiously 
to  avoid  anything  likely  to  excite  the  mind 
and  agitate  the  nervous  system.    The  ancient 
physicians,  who  by-the-bye  were  more  ob- 
servant of  nature  than  many  of  the  faculty 
of  the  present  day,  bearing  in  mind  this  im- 
portant principle,  have  recommended   that 
women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  should  care- 
fully avoid  all  causes  which  have  a  tendency 
to  rouse  the  animal  passions ;  that  their  minds 
should  be  kept  calm  and  free  from  all  ex- 
citements.    Is  this  advice  acted  upon  in  the 
present  day  ?     How  often  has  the  physician 
the  pain  of  witnessing  the  most  delicate  and 
nervous  women  exposed  to  scenes  calculated 
to  rouse,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement, 
the   nervous  functions.     Not  many  months 
ago  a  female,  far  advanced  in  preghancy,  was 
so  excited    by   a    theatrical,  representation 
which  she  was  witnessing,  that  she  was  re- 
moved from  the  theatre  in  a  state  of  labour, 
and  the  poor  infant  which  she  gave  birth  to 
was  bom  dead.     It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  physician  to  point  out  to  his  patient  the 
danger  of  thus  trifling  with   the  health    of 
herself  and  offspring. 

With  respect  to  the  general  influence  of 
the  imagination  on  the  body,  it  is  not  my 
intention  in  this  essay  to  minutely  consider. 
That  the  imagination  has  a  powerful  effect 
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on  the  health  of  the  corporeal  functions,  no 
individual,  gifted  with  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, will  for  one  moment  question.  If  we 
examine  the  history  of  quackery,  we  shall 
discover  what  a  powerful  instrument  of  cure 
these  unlicensed  practitioners  .have  availed 
themselves  of — ^how  many  diseases,  which 
have  baffled  the  most  scientific  and  expe- 
rienced of  the  medical  faculty,  have  been 
successfully  grappled  with,  by  acting  upon 
the  body  through  the  medium  of  the  mind. 
Let  us  continually  bear  these  facts  in  renMB-  ' 
brance,  never  forgetting  a  principle  which  is 
as  applicable  to  the  science  of  medicine  as  it 
is  to  politics  : —  ^ 

**  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri." 


DR.  STOKES  AND  DR.  EPPS'S 
ACCORDANCE    REGARDING   OnUM. 


To  the  Editors  qf  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 

Gentlemen, 
The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  of  Dr. 
Epps,  delivered  in  February,  1832,  is  strik- 
ingly in  accordance  with  some  of  those  inter- 
esting statements  contained  in  the  article  on 
opium,  by  Dr.  Stokes,  in  the  17th  Number 
of  The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour^ 
nal : — 

"  You  will  remember.  Gentlemen,  that  I 
have  always  disputed  the  common  dogmas 
regarding  the    local  operation  of  medicines. 
The  \oct!i  operation  of  a  remedial  agent  I  have 
always  endea\oured  to  prove  is  dependent 
principally  (in  cases  of  disease  I  refer  to) 
upon  the  affection  and  the  part  affected,  i.  c. 
that  if  a  medicine,  which,  in  a  state  of  health, 
acts,  we  will  say,  upon  the  nervous  system,  is 
given  to  a  patient  afllicted  with  a  diseased 
state  of  any  particular  organ,  the  medicine 
will  be  localized  in  its  operation  to  that  organ, 
and  will  not  produce  its  effects  upon  tbe> 
general  nervous  system  until  the  diseased  state 
of  the  particular  organ  is  either  removed  or 
relieved.     This  I  beg  to  illustrate  to  you  on 
this  occasion  by  a  fact  in  reference  to  the 
exhibition  of  opium,  in  a  case  of  afi^ection  of 
the  kidney.     A.    B.  ared   50,  a  gentleman, 
virtuous  and  of  regular  habits,  but  liable  occa- 
sionally to  discharges  from  the  urethra,  espe- 
cially after  persevering  in  the  use  of  beer, 
was   troubled   with   a  discharge.     He   took 
some  diet,  which  {>artially  stopped  the  dis- 
charge.    Shortly  after  he  was  seized  with, 
iniolerable  pain  in  his  back,  in  the  r«g|on  of 
the  kidneys.     1   was   sent  for,  and,  on  ipy.{ 
arrival,  found  him  in  the  most  intense  agony; 
his  pulse  quick  and  hard ;  he  could  not  si^ 
up,  and  in  the  reclined  posture  could  nqt 
remain  in  one  position   for  more  than  ten. 
seconds ;  the  discharge  of  urine  was  not  frett. 
Perceiving  that  the   ca2>e,    though    beariog. 
many  marks  of  inflammation,  was  unc  in  a 
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great  measure  dependent  upon  a  peculiar 
nerpoBQ^irritahle  condition  of  the  kidneys,  1 
prescribed  the  following  mixture :— > 

R     Tinct.ferri  muriaiit,  ^tij. 
Liq.  opii  tedai,  5ij' 
fi,  mist,  gutta  xv.  prima  qudque  quartd  horte 
parte  per  duat  vice*;  cfetn,  qudque  eeeundd 
hard  donee  dolor  abest 

"  On  calling  the  next  morning,  I  found  that 
ftte  or  seTen  minutes  after  taking  the>Kri< 
dose,  the  pain  was  relieved  yery  consider- 
ably. After  the  second,  a  more  considerable 
diminution  took  place ;  and  after  the  third, 
the  patient  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep,  and 
awoke  on  the  following  morning  very  much 
better.  I  recommended  him  not  to  take  any 
of  the  drops  at  night  unless  the  pain  should 
come  on,  and  then  not  to  take  more  than  one 
dose. 

"  However,  the  patient  having  felt  so  much 
benefit  the  previous  night,  and  fancying  per- 
haps that  he  would  anticipate  the  pain,  took 
two  doses  of  the  mixture,  and,  mark  the  con- 
sequence: he  fell  asleep,  but  awoke  almost 
immediately  with  such  horrible  dreams,  that 
he  begged  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep  again.  He  dreamed,  for  instance,  that 
one  of  his  children  was  brought  to  him,  hav- 
ing a  pig's  face,  which  was  slit  down  by  a 
deep  incision  from  the  crown  to  the  snout, 
and  the  blood  flowing. 

**  This  gentleman,  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
was  always  made  to  dream  when  opium  had 
been  previously  given  to  him. 

"  Why  then,  I  ask,  did  he  not  on  ihejirst 
night  of  the  exhibition  experience  the  same 
effects  ?  Because  the  operation  of  the  opium 
was  localised  by  the  peculiar  condition  </  the 
kidneys,  in  altering  which,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
the  power  of  the  opium  was  exhausted,  and 
no  effect  was  produced  upon  the  brain.  On 
the  second  night,  the  same  condition  that 
localized  the  action  of  the  opium  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  not  existing,  the  patient's 
cerebral  system  was  affected,  and  that  in- 
tensely as  was  described. 

"  This  view  will  explain  another  fact  in 
reference  to  opium,  namely,  the  immense 
quantities  that  can  be  administered  with 
safety  to  persons  labouring  under  disease. 
The  power  of  the  opium  is  localized  in  its 
operation  by  the  diseased  state," 

"  If  these  views,  which  Dr.  Epps  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  inculcating  for  the  last  six 
months,  be  compared  with  the  cases  recorded 
in  the  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Stokes,  a 
stri icing  illustration  will  be  afforded;  and, 
what  is  more,  these  remarks  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Stokes, 
in  a  foot  note ; — "  It  is  most  interesting,  that 
in  this  case  and  in  another,  no  narcotism  was 
produced  until  the  patient  was  convalescent, 
;isif  the  existence  of  tlie  disease  caused  the 
tolerance  uf  the  opium." 

Gamma. 

June  1st,  1832. 


NBW  AND  BFFECTUAL  REMEDY  FOR 
BIARRBIBA. 


Mr.  Kerr,  of  Paisley,  has  published 
two  papers,  one  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  J&vmal,  and  the 

other  in  the  Glasgow MedicalJoumal, 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  persesqui-nitrate 
of  iron  in  diarrhoea,  and  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. He  relates  seyeral  cases  of 
diarrhoea  occurring  at  all  age9>  which 
were  speedily  cured  by  this  medicine. 
It  is  prepared  as  follows: — ^Take  of 
small  chips,  or  pieces  of  iron  wire,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  nitric  acid  three 
ounces,  by  measure  ;  water,  twenty - 
seven  ounces;  muriatic  acid,  one 
drachm ;  put  the  iron  in  an  earthem 
vessel,  and  pour  on  the  nitric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  fifteen  ounces 
of  water ;  set  the  vessel  aside  till  the 
whole  of  the  acid  has  united  with  tke 
iron,  so  as  to  form  a  persesqui-nitrate ; 
then  decant  the  liquid  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  iron  which  remains  imdis- 
solved,  strain,  and  filter ;  add  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  or  with  as  much  of  that  liquid 
as  will  increase  the  whole  solution  to 
thirty  ounces.  The  solution  is  com- 
pleted in  a  space  of  time  varying  from 
seven  to  twelve  hours,  according  to 
the  concentration  of  the  add  and  the 
thickness  of  the  iron.  The  solution 
is  of  a  very  dark  red  colour ;  its  taste 
is  very  astringent,  but  not  caustic. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  eight 
drops  twice  a  day  to  children  of  two 
years  of  age,  and  from  10  to  15  drops 
twice  a  day  to  adults  ;  but  in  severe 
cases  one  or  two  drachms  may  be 
given  every  hour.  Each  dose  is  to 
be  mixed  with  warm  water,  sweeten- 
ed to  the  taste  when  there  is  vomit- 
ing, or  in  cases  of  children,  there 
should  be  little  water  with  a  large 
proportion  of  loaf  sugar.  After  the 
diarrhoea  has  ceased,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  continued  for  some  days 
longer  to  restore  the  bowels  to  a 
healthy  state.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea^ except  those  succeeding  dysen- 
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teiy  or  typhus,  in  which  there  is  ge- 
nerally ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane*  Several  cases 
are  detailed,  in  which  the  ordinary 
remedies  had  ftuled,  and  in  which  a 
cure  was  effected  by  this  medicine. 
The  sudden  cures  in  many  of  these 
cases  were  so  remarkable  as  to  excite 
aknost  a  doubt  that  this  remedy  is  too 
highly  appreciated ;  but  we  think  it 
wdl  worthy  of  trial. 


DB.    HARyEY   AKD   THB   WITCH. 

"1  ONCE  asked  him  what  his  opinionwas 
concerning  witchcraft;  whether  there 
was  any  such  thing  ?  Hee  told  mee 
he  believed  there  was  not.  I  asked 
him  what  induced  him  to  be  of  that 
opinion  ?  He  told  me  that  when  he 
was  at  Newmercat  with  the  King,  he 
heard  there  was  a  woman  who  dwelt 
at  a  lone  house  on  the  borders  of  the 
Heath,  who  was  a  reputed  Witch; 
that  he  went  alone  to  her,  and  found 
her  alone  at  home,  alighted  and  went 
into  the  house  to  her.  Hee  said  shee 
was  very  distrustful  at  first;  but  when 
hee  told  her  hee  was  a  vizard,  and 
came  purposely  to  converse  with  her 
in  their  common  trade,  then  shee 
easily  believed  him ;  for,  say'd  hee  to 
mee,  "you  know  I  have  a  very  magi- 
call  face,"  and  looking  upon  mee, 
and  gathering  upp  his  face,  I  indeed 
thought  hee  had. 

"  Dr.  Harvey  asked  where  her  fa- 
miliar was  ?  And  desired  to  see  him. 
She  immediately  fetched  a  little  milk 
and  put  it  in  a  flat  dish,  and  went  to 
a  chest  and  chucked  with  her  mouth 
as  toades  doe  when  they  call  one  an- 
other :  and  immediately  a  toad  came 
from  under  the  chest,  and  drunk 
some  of  the  milk.  '*'  *  She  said 
there  was  ale  to  be  sold  about  halfe  a 
mile  thence ;  hee  desired  her  to  fetch 
some,  whilst  he  stayed,  and  gave  her 
a  shiUing;  away  she  went  for  the  ale. 
— Hee  tooke  milke,  when  shee  was  a 
goode  woye  on  her  way,  went  to  the 
chest,  chucked  as  shee  did,  the  toad 
came  out.  His  tongues  (tongs)  were 
ready  in  his  hand,  he  catched  up  the 


toad  in  them ;   his  dissecting  knife 
was  akoe  ready,  he  opened  the  toads 
belly,  out  came  the  milk.     Hee  exa* 
mined  the  toads  entrayles,  heart,  and 
lungs,  and  it  no  ways  differed  from 
other  toades,  of  which  he  haddissect^ 
many  of,  ergo  it  was  a  playae  natural 
toad.    The  old  woman  was  melasi- 
cholly  and  poore ;    found  the  toad 
some  evening  abroad  eating  spiders, 
for  hungry  toades  will  eat  spiden, 
and  other  reptiles  or  insects ;  carried 
it  home,  made  it  tame  by  feeding  it, 
and  so  it  became  a  spirit,  and  that 
spirit  a  familiar.     From  hence  he  con- 
cludes there  are  no  witches  very  logis- 
tically ;  his  argument  in  effect  is  tfais' ; 
— A  woman  Imd  a  tame  toade,  which 
she  believed  to  bee  a  spirit  and  her 
fruniliar;    the  toad    upon    dissectioh 
proved  an  arrant  natundl  toad,  and  had 
reaUy  eaten  milk,  and  not  in  appearancfe 
onely,  therefore  there  are  no  witches. 
The  good  Doctor, .  upon  the  woman's 
retume,  who  found  him  busy  in  ob- 
serving that  the  toad  would  cQe  in  the 
pickle  hee  had  put  him  in,  was  in 
danger  to  have  a  more  magicall  face 
than  hee  had  before,  and  habit  too ; 
the  woman  let  or  rather  threw  downe 
the  pitcher  of  ale,  flew  like  a  tigris  at 
his  face ;  'twas  well  hee  had  nothing 
but  bare  bones  and  tough  tanned  skin, 
neythcr  hair  nor  bearde,  and  'twas 
weU  his  eyes  were  out  of  reach,  well 
guarded  with  prominent  bones,  other- 
ways  it  had  gone  ill  with  him  ;  but 
for  his  short  very  short  old  black  coat, 
that  scaped  not  so  well,  that  pay'd  for 
killing  Uie  poor  woman's  Divell." 

The  article  from  which  the  above 
is  extracted,  is  exceedingly  curious ; 
it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  times, 
when  every  infirmity  was  supposed  to 
be  the  effect  of  witchcraft,  and  every 
old  woman  suspected  of  being  a  vritch. 
The  Dr. "  Harvey  who  figures  in  the 
story,  is  the  celebrated  physician  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Gentlemans*  Magazine  for  May. 
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Hyperanthraxis ;   or  fhe   Cholera   of 
Sunderland.   By  W.  Rbio  Clannt, 
M.D.    F.R.S.E.    M.R.I.A.   Phy- 
sieian  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  &c. 
'Db.  Glanny  is  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  having,  by  his  experiments  on  the 
Uood  in  typhus,  levived  the  patho- 
logy of  the  fluids,  and  confirmed  the 
views  on  humoralism,  maintained  for 
a  long  time  previously  by  Dr.  Stoker, 
of  DubHn.     Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Clann3r's  work  on  typhus. 
Dr.  Stevens  read  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Ph3rsicians,  in  which 
he  detailed  his  experiments  on  the 
blood  in  yellow  fever,  which  entirely 
coincided>with  the  conclusions  of  his 
predecessor,   and  of  which  we  gave 
the  first  account  in  the  monthly  series 
of  this  Journal.     The  pathology  of 
the  blood  now  claims  very  general 


attention ;  and  among  those  who  c(Mi- 
sider  it  of  vast  importance  are  An- 
dral,  Elliotson,  Graves,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  work  before  us  the  author 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  blood  in  cho- 
lera, and  in  a  healthy  state;  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  has 
subsequently  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions, as  appears  by  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  for  May ;  while  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  dissents  in  some  mea- 
sure from  botli. 

The  following  table  shews  a  re- 
markable coiacidence  in  the  results 
by  two  physicians  whose  experiments 
upon  this  important  subject  were, 
it  is  presumed,  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  sets  the  matter  at  rest 
as  to  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  blood  of  chbleia 
patients : — 


1  •..  •••••• 


Water. 
Albumen. 
Fibrine  •  •  •  •   .  •  < 
Colouring  matter 
Salts 


Healthy  Blood. 


Cholera  lilood.  No.  1. 


Dr*  Clanny. 


75.6 

12.1 

1.8 

9.1 

1.4 


Professor 
Thomson. 


78.4 
8.5 
4.4 
7.4 
1.3 


Dr.  Clanny. 


72.0 
6.1 

.6 
21.0 

.3 


Professor 
Thomson. 


66.1 

4.9 

.4 

27.4 
1.2 


Cholera  Blood,  No.  a. 


Dr.  Clanny. 


64.4 
3.1 

.6 
31.9 

.0 


Professor 
TbonuKm. 


67.9 
6.3 
.1.3 

23.2 
1.3 


We  shall  now  insert  the  results  of 
Pr.  Clanny's  chemical  investigations 
of  the  vomited  fluid  of  a  cholera 
patient : — "  I  submitted  the  vomited 
fluid  to  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  but  could  not  find  any  gas 
of  any  description."  The  following 
are  the  results  of  the  analysis : — 

Water 951 

Fibrine 5 

Albumen 1 

Carbonate  of  soda. .        2 
Animal  extractive.^ 1 

1000 
,  The  following  results  were  obtained 
by  analysis  of  die  dejected  fluid : — 

Water 989 

Fibrine 6 

^^  .      Carbonate  of  soda. .        3 

(        Animal  extractive. . 2 

.  ^  1000 


From  Dr.  Clanny's  tables  it  wiU 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  all  that  is 
deficient  in  cholera  blood  is  invaria- 
bly found  to  exist  in  the  vomited  and 
dejected  fluids. 

We  can  by  no  means  assent  to  the 
conclusions  of  Drs.  Clanny,  Hiom- 
son,  and  O'Shaughnessy,  as  they  are 
at  variance   with   those  of  Brande, 
Berzelius,    on   healthy   blood.     The 
eminent  chemists   whom   we  name 
agree  that  the  hematose,   or  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  is  an  animal 
jeUy,   and  contains  nitrogen.     Now 
Dr.  Clanny  makes  no  mention  of  this 
gas,  or  of  any  of  its  combinatiopsj 
though  they  are   discoverable  on;  a. 
careful  anaJysist    and  ther^om  hmi 
experiments  have  not  been  perfiDsaedt 
with  proper  care,  and  Dr.  Tftbmson's 
are   also  inconclusive.     Neidh^*  def^^ 
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Scribes  the  empyreumatic  oil  nor 
water»  described  by  former  experi- 
menters. 

Berzelius  maintains  that  the  usual 
quantity  of  carbon  is  53.360,  and 
Michaelis  53^,  while  Dr.  Clanny 
makes  it  66  in  cholera  blood ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  a  considerable 
excess  is  a  natural  result  unconnected 
with  disease.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  aH-> 
serts  that  Dr.  Clanny  has  absolutely 
shewn  by  his  analysis,  a  deficiency  of 
25  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  cholera 
blood. 

This  writer  offers  the  following  de- 
ductions from  the  several  facts  and 
observations  he  has  brought  forward. 

"  1.  That  the  universality  of  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water 
in  cholera  blood  is  extensively  and 
satisfsurtorily  confirmed. 

"  2.  That  a  moderate  diminution 
took  place  in  the  salts  of  the  serum 
in  the  individual  instance  Dr.  Thom- 
son examined. 

"  3.  That  Dr.  Thomson's  calcula- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  salts  in  other 
cases  isinadmissible,  because  the  quan- 
tities vary  in  every  case. 

"  4.  That  the  apparent  excess  of 
colouring  matter  in  the  blood  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  mixture  of  albumen, 
owing  to  the  defective  process  em- 
played  in  the  analysis. 

"5.  That  this  admixture  of  al- 
bumen is  especially  liable  to  take 
plice  in  examinations  of  cholera 
blood,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the 
crassamentum,  and  the  quantity  of 
senim  it  retains. 

"  6.  That  nevertheless  the  same 
process  may  give  correct  results  on 
standard  blood,  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively minute  quantity  of  serum 
retained  by  the  crassamentum.  A 
great  apparent  difference,  tiierefore, 
ia  the  results  of  a  standard  analysis, 
and'  of  cholera  analysis,  performed 
in  tiie  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
indifidual,  is  not  a  proof  of  correct- 
ness in  the  estimations  of  the  ingre- 
diorts  in  cholera  blood. 

"  7.  That  the  quantities  of  fibrine 
and  aUmmen  obtained  by  Dr.  Thom- 


son, were    not    below    the    natural 
standard.*' 

"I  should  briefly  state  that  Hie 
results  of  my  own  experiments  indi- 
cated, first,  a  materiid  diminution  of 
water  in  the  bKx)d  of  the  cholera 
patient,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
serum  ranging  from  41  to  54;  secondly, 
a  notable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
soluble  salts,  amounting,  as  far  as 
regards  the  serum,  to  a  mean  loss  of 
one-third  of  these  substances ;  thirdly, 
that  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
crassamentum,  including  its  salts,  re- 
tained their  normdl  proportions,  want- 
ing merely  the  addition  of  water  to 
restore  it  to  the  standard  state  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  dejections  were  alka- 
line and  albuminous,  and  contained 
the  water  and  soluble  salts  in  which 
the  serum  of  the  blood  was  defi- 
cient." 

Though  great  praise  is  due  to  Drs. 
Clanny,  ll^omson,  O'Shaughnessy, 
and  the  continental  physicians,  who 
have  analysed  the  blood  in  a  healthy 
state  and  in  cholera,  yet  it  appears  to 
us  that  their  results  are  highly  unsatis- 
factory, and  cannot  lead  to  any  utefiil 
practical  result.  There  are  many  in- 
superable objections  to  the  conclu- 
sions made  by  all  chemists  upon  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  either  in 
health  or  disease.  Experiments  upon 
the  blood  of  half-a-dozen  individuals, 
even  if  their  ages,  temperaments, 
habits,  sexes,  constitutions,  states  df 
health,  or  diseases  were  taken  into 
accoimt,  which  was  not  done  by  ssif 
one  of  these  or  other  experimentalists', 
could  not  warrant  a  just  conclusion 
as  to  tiie  condition  of  the  blood  in 
health,  or  in  cholera.  This  position 
is  admitted  by  all  those  who  have 
made  experiments  upon  healthy 
blood,  and  accounts  for  the  contra- 
dictory results  which  were  deduced, 
and  hence  no  two  chemists,  •  ho^K^er 
able,  have  as  yet  given  exactlJ^tM 
same  analysis  of  the  blood.  '^But  it 
is  impossible  that  they  e<Mk(d  have 
agreed,  as  the  present?  state  t)f  our 
knowledge  of  medicine  doei  ^ot  ad- 
mit of  it.     The  infinity  cf  oonstitu- 
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tuiBB  arising  fron  hereditary  peculi- 
arities comprisiiig,  to  an  illimitable 
^ei^ent,  combmatioas  of  diseases,  wUl 
most  probably  for  ever  prevent  the 
idiemist  fron  airiving  at  a  correct 
wofllysis  of  eiither  hcaltiiy  or  dise&sed 
blood.  He  must  remember  that  the 
natural  proportions  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  offer  an  immense  number 
of  varieties  according  to  age,  sex, 
temperam^it»  constitution,  habit,  cE- 
mate,  state  of  health,  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, aliment,  mode  of  life, 
and  disease.  Thus  the  crassamentum 
{nredominates  in  the  blood  of  those 
.who  have  rarely  submitted  to  vene- 
section, in  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
robust  constitutions,  in  those  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament,  in  the  male 
sex,  at  the  virile  age,  &c. ;  the  serum, 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  black  blood,  in  anasarca, 
dropsy,  scrofulous  constitution,  lym- 
phatic temperament,  feminine  sex, 
infemey,  old  age,  and  consequently 
to  excessive  depletion.  In  fact,  the 
blood  must  differ  in  its  chemical  com- 
position from  the  period  of  the  em- 
bryotic  origin  of  man  and  animals  to 
that  of  their  complete  development, 
and  must  be  further  modified  by  the 
various  causes  already  enumerated. 
Thus  we  find  it  almost  colourless, 
thin  and  serous  in  the  embryo,  red 
and  more  oxygenated  in  the  infant, 
red  and  m(xe  fibrinous  in  the  adult, 
and  finally  black  and  again  more 
serous  with  old  people. 

It  also  displays  the  most  remark- 
able characters  in  different  morbific 
alterations,  in  tjrphns,  yellow  fever, 
cholera,  scurvy,  jaundice,  during  men- 
struation, diabetes,  purpura,  &c. 

Dr.  O'S.  does  not  consider  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood  the  primary  le- 
sion in  cholera ;  he  very  correctly  re- 
gards it  as  the  effect  and  not  the  cause ; 
but  in  our  opinion  he  mistakes  when 
he  supposes  it  produced  by  a  delete- 
rious agent  acting  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  vascular  system.  No  one 
who  has  seen  cholera  can  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  nervous 
system  being  primarily  affected,  the 
prostration  of  t^e. vital  powers,  the 


i^p^sms^  and  oofnequent  dena^gsd  sa- 
jcretions,  offer  incontestible  evidence, 
and  these  symptoms  bear  close  ana- 
logy to  those  of  common  cholera  or 
idiopathic  tetanuii,  in  which  there  has 
been  no  deleterious  agent  acting  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  indicaticms  of  treating  choleca, 
according  to  Dr.  O'S.  are  to  restore 
the  blood  to  its  natural  state  of  atten- 
uation by  diluent  drinks,  or  by  ene- 
mata ;  and  he  thinks  the  injection  of 
water  into  the  veins  a  feasible  propo- 
sal. He  suggests  that  the  water 
should  hold  in  solution  a  proper  pro- 
.portion  of  the  saline  matters  which 
naturally  exist  in  the  blood. 

A  great  deal  has  been  pubHshed 
about  the  extraordinary  success  of 
saline  medicines  in  cholera,  especially 
at  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison;  but 
we  can  assure  omr  readers,  that  the 
majority  of  the  cases  wluch  occurred 
in  that  institution  were  not  of  a  ma- 
lignant kind ;  and  moreover  they  hap- 
pened when  the  disease  was  fast  dis- 
appearing in  this  metropolis,  and  -as- 
suming a  milder  type. 

Other  cases  have  subsequently  been 
treated  in  the  Cholera  Hospital,  Gre- 
ville-street,  by  the  saline  medicines 
said  to  be  so  efficacious  at  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  but  without  success.  There 
was  one  case  however  in  this  Hospital 
in  which  all  other  remedies  failed,  and 
recovery  followed  the  use  of  these  me- 
dicines. In  making  these  statements, 
we  do  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate 
the  use  of  saline  medicines  in  cholera, 
but  merely  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
inMlible,  or  so  very  important  as  the 
writers,  on  whose  opinions  we  com- 
ment, have  imagined.  We  believe 
that  saline  medicines  have  great  power 
on  the  blood,  and  have  found  them 
remove  purpura;  but  though  they 
may  be  equally  efficacious  in  the  mild 
stages  of  cholera,  much  more  evi- 
dence is  wanting  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  capable  of  combat- 
ting the  malignant  form  of  that  disease. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were 
written,  we  observe  the  following 
important  facts  in  the  pages  .of  our 
hebdomadal  contemporaries^  to  which 
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they  iiad  been  excluswdy  communi- 
cated by  the  Central  Board  of  Health. 
We  cotdd  not  faiiiy  expect  that  body, 
after  our  repeated  exposure  of  its 
insignificance,  would  send  us  a  copy ; 
and  it  was  merely  doing  an  act  of 
reciprocal  kindness  to  those  who, 
per  fu8  out  nrfast  puffed  and  trum- 
peted this  same  body.  But  the 
Board  has  no  more  claim  to  the  fol- 
lowing discovery,  than  to  that  of  the 
kmgitude.  Dr.  Latta,  of  Leith,  has 
transfused  the  following  aqueous  so- 
lution of  saline  matters  into  the  veins 
in  cholera,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy.  ^  mur.  sodae  5\j 
— iij.;  sodae  subcarb.  9ij. ;  aq.  Oyj. 
This  solution  is  to  be  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  112*»;  for  at  100**  it  pro- 
duces  an  extreme  sense  of  cold  with 
rigors,  and  at  115°  it  suddenly  ex- 
cites the  heart,  the  countenance  be- 
comes flushed,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  great  weakness.  The  im- 
provement in  the  pulse  and  coun- 
tenance is  almost  simultaneous,  and 
all  the  bad '  S3rmptoms  are  removed. 
The  remedy  fails  if  used  too  spar- 
ingly, when  organic  disease  exists, 
or  when  too  late.  In  a  successful 
case  330  ounces  of  the  solution  were 
injected  in  twelve  hours.  The  woman 
recovered.  The  solution  must  never 
be  injected  more  than  once  throu^ 
the  same  orifice,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  inject  air. 

Dr.  Lewins,  of  the  Drummond- 
street  Cholera  Hospital,  Edinburgh, 
relates  three  cases  in  which  patients 
were  recovering  by  this  method,  and 
Dr.  Craigie  of  Leith  another.  Dr. 
Lewins  reports  another  case,  in  which 
284  ounces,  upwards  of  231bs.  were 
injected  in  which  reaction  took  place, 
but  it  could  not  be  stated  when  the 
letter  was  written,  whether  recovery 
was  certain.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  ap- 
peiids  a  note  to  these  reports  in  the 
Lancet,  in  which  he  judipiously  ob- 
serves, that  we  should  remember  in 
these  cases,  the  unknown  remote 
cause  and  otiier  agents  may  be  in 
operation,  though  the  saline  injection 
produce  reaction,  and  require  to  be 
remedied  before  a  perfect  cure  can  be 


expected.  He  therefore  recommenda 
the  injection  of  stimulant  or  BttaagfaA 
medicines  in  miante  4amM,  mtdk,  as 
carbonate  of  amBMBia  or  qoimne  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  likewise  weak 
decoctions  or  vegetable  astringents; 
and  these,  according  to  Oaspard's  ex- 
periments, can  do  no  injury. 

The  saline  injections  were  employed 
in  the  Greville-street  Hoepital,  by 
Dr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr. 
Marsden,  Mr.  Ghreville  Jones,  and 
others,  but  without  success. 

The  profession  are  indebted  to  Drs. 
O'Shaughnessy,  Clanny,  and  Stevens, 
and  not  to  that  stupid  junto«  the 
Central  Board  of  Health,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  transfusion  of  saline  me- 
dicines in  cholera ;  and  Dr.  Blundell 
has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
successful  application  of  transfusion 
in  uterine  haemorrhage,  which  ia  now 
beneficially  extended  to  other  formid- 
able diseases. 


A  Manual  of  Percussion  and  Ausculta- 
tion, composed  from  the  French  of 
Meriedec  Laennec.  By  James 
Birch  Sharfe,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Author 
of  the  Elements  of  Anatomy,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Students. 
12mo.  pp.  118.  One  plate.  Lon- 
don, 1832.  Highley. 

This  little  manual  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  principles  of  Laennec's 
great  work,  and  is  one  that  will  prove 
useful  to  students,  and  to  all  who  wish 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 
But  as  various  authors  of  distinction, 
as  Drs.  Williams,  Stokes,  Hope,  Cor- 
rigan,  Townsend  and  others,  have 
recently  elucidated  some  doubtful 
points  in  the  work  of  the'great  aus- 
cultator,  the  manual  before  us 
should  have  included  these  improve- 
ments. Had  the  translator  done  this, 
his  production  would  be  extremely 
valuable ;  but  even  in  its  present 
form  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  Dr. 
Townsend's  chart,  or  tabular  view  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  which 
folds  into  a  pocket  volume,  and  is  also 
a  literal  translation  of  Laennec  with 
additions,  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
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'the  simple  version  in  this'  manual. 
Tbo6e  who  wish  for  the  conduaions  of 
the  great  {iaennec,  will  find  them 
accurately  detailed  in  this  little 
fi^uuie. 


Practical  Observations  upon  the  Epi- 
demic Cholera  at  Cork,  By  D.  B. 
BuLLBN,  M.D.  one  of  the  Physici- 
ans to  the  North  Cholera  Hospital, 
and  one  of  tiie  Surgeons  to  the 
North  Infirmary.     Jackson,  Cork. 

-    1832.  pp.  28. 

'A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, or  Indian  Spasmodic  Cholera ; 
with  suggestions  for  an  improved 
Mode  of  Treatment,  and  for  obvi- 
ating Contagion,  King  and  Ridings, 
Cork.  Renshaw  and  Rush,  London. 

1832.  pp.  84. 

«  •      . 

If  the  cause,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  cholera  are  not  duly  under- 
stood, it  cannot  be  the  fault  of  the 
^nembers  of  the  medical  profession ; 
ipx  wherever  this  disease  has  appeared, 
it  has  been  duly  honoured  by  the  press ; 
its  arrival  in  these  countries  has  been 
«B  complete  a  windfall  for  the  printers 
iMid  publishers,  as  for  a  certain  portion 
of  our  professional  brethren.     What 
with  books  and  pamphlets  of  all  kinds, 
flOTts,  and  shapes,  a  very  fair  cholera 
S^mry  may  be  formed ;  the  writers 
of  these  books  complain  very  much 
of  the  hard  work  they  have  undergone, 
but  heaven  help  their  readers  say  we, 
.tbey'must  be  pretty  considerably  bored, 
1^  brother  Jonathan   would  say,   if 
they  have  read  through  one-twentieth 
df  the  works,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
jfierent,  which  have  been  published  on 
ituB  subject. 

The  gentlemen,  the  titles  of  whose 
Vbfks  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
iMs  article,  Are  somewhat  late  in  the 
^fdd ;  their  rivals  have  been  so  nume- 
jpus,  and  the  subject  been  dressed  up 
ih  so  many  ways,  as  to  render  every 
'Wng  written  on  it  a  mere  repetition. 
t]K4(thfvelBr»  fieel  bound  in  conscience 
tp  remind  all  intending  to  display 
fheir  powers  of  writing  on  the  cholera, 
f  Hw-^M  tidsge,  erambe  his  coctu  mor- 


tem fert,  or  in  free  English,  repetitions 
are  odious. 

Dr.  Bullen*s  little  pani(ihl^  9bew9 
him  to  be  a  man  of  judgment  and  ob- 
servation ;   it  is  clearly  .mitten,  and 
deserves  praise.     He  appears  to  lean 
to  the  side  of  non- contagion,  but  ht 
has  not  declared  his  opinion  on  the 
point.     We  are  sorry  we  cannot  also 
praise  the  next  work  on  our  list ;  it  is 
apparently  written  ad  captandum  vul- 
gus ;  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  is  one 
of  the  rankest  and  most  furious  con- 
tagionists  we  ever  met  with ;  he  takes 
up  the  doctrine  at  a  time  when  every 
one  else  rejects  it,  and  he  reproduces 
all  the  old  arguments  in  its  favour, 
which  have  been  refuted  a  thousand 
and  one  times. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Injuries,  the  Diseases 
and  the  Distortions  of  the  Spime, 
founded  on  an  Essay,  to  which  the 
Jacksonian  Prize  for  182G  was  ad- 
Judged  by  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geonsi  By  R.  A.  Stafford.  Sur- 
geon to  the  Saint  Mary-lq-Bone 
Infirmary,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  302. 
Lfondon,  1832,  Longman  and  Co. 

The  approval  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  the  essay  on  which  this 
work  is  founded,  is  a  powerful  recom- 
mendation of  the  volume  before  us. 
The  author  is  an  original  observer, 
and  has  obtained  his  information  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient,  the 
examination  of  diseased  parts  after 
death,  or  from  morbid  preparations. 
He  is  no  compiler,  neither  does  he  pre- 
tend to  describe  sJl  the  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  spinal  marrow.  He  first 
considers  congenital  diseases  of  the 
spine,  then  injuries,  the  diseases  and 
distortions^of  ^e  vertebrse,  and  lastly 
those  of  the  medulla  and  its  memh- 
branes. 

This  work  being  honoured  by  the 
approval  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
gecms,  and  being  the  reeolt  of  optaa^ 
sire  personal  observation,  poeseaaea 
strong  recommendations  to  a  favoura* 
We  reception  by  the-  profes^On. 
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POISONINO. 

The  one  great  source  of  dlstraetj^m 
by  which  the  nation  waa  so  lately 
tigitated,  being  now  happily  removed, 
ample  opportunity  is  in  future  afford- 
ed for  a  deliberate  and  careful  re- 
view of  the  laws  which  afFect  the  social 
condition  of  this  country.  Nothing 
can  be  more  necessary,  nothing  more 
useful,  than  such  an  examination,  be- 
cause. Upon  no  important  subject  is 
there  less  real  knowledge  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,  than  upon  this.  Take  the  me- 
dical profession  for  instance  i  state  to 
a  man  of  ordinary  reading,  that  a  sur- 
geon may  be  punished  for  learning 
anatomy  by  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  it  can  be  acquired,  and  that 
the  same  person  may  be  afterwards 
as  severely  punished  for  not  having 
leamedthat  science ;  put  this,  we  say, 
to  a  man  of  average  information,  and 
he  will  not  believe  it.  Neither  would 
he  credit  the  £&ct,  that  the  most  po- 
tent poisons  in  existence,  from  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  may  be 
sold  as  fireely  and  as  universally  in. 
a  country  like  this,  as  cheese  and  ta- 
ble beer !  One  would  think  that  our 
laws  were  made  by  persona  who 
witnted  to  entrap  others  into  crimes, 
instead  of  deterring  from  the  comnus- 
sioii  of  them.  We  open  every  avenue, 
we  affofd  every  feu^ility,  for  the  per- 
petration of  the  foulest  offences — and 
we  poimoe  upon  the  culprit  only  when 
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his  virtue  has  been  completely  over- 
come by  our  encouragement.  TheflEici- 
lity  of  obtaining  poison  is  quite  suffi- 
cient  to  suggest  its'murderous  employ- 
ment. Those  who  have  used  it  for  such 
a  purpose,  would  not,  or  could  not,  ac- 
complish their  object  by  other  means. 
Poison  acts  internally  :  its  effects  are 
invisible,  and  the  murderer  believed 
that  they  will  remain  so,  he  flatters 
himself  with  the  hope,  like  the  Eastern 
bird,  that  what  is  hidden  from  his 
eyes  cannot  be  seen  by  any  body 
else.  When  a  ruthless  destroyer 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  object  of  his 
revenge,  he  does  not  practise  those 
means  for  the  extinction  of  life  which 
are  most  likely  to  lead  to  his  detection. 
He  will  not,  if  possible,  leave  upon 
the  person  of  his  victim  those  obvious 
traces  of  his  violence,  which  would 
at  once  proclaim  his  crime.  No; 
murderers  who  are  not  acting  under 
tiie  immediate  impulse  of  passion,  ge- 
nerally adopt  that  process  of  destruc- 
tion, which,  according  to  their  fedae 
notions,  is  capable  of  baffling  all  xdI^ 
quiries  into  the  nature  of  the  parti- 
cular  cause  of  death. 

Agun;  it  is  to  our  minds,  at  least, 
perfectly  apparent  that  many  of  those 
who  meditate  the  crime  of  murder, 
would  rather  abandon  their  horrid 
purpose  at  once,  than  have  recoune 
to  any  of  those  brutal  expedients  for 
terminating  existence,  which  ure  in^ 
dependant  of  poisons,  and  at  whidl 
the  timidity  of  the  murderer  would 
revolt.  We  have  no  doubt  whateMr 
that  the  instinctive  dnttd  cf  hkxdl 
and  bloody  wounds,  has  often  pre^eii^ 
ed  the  exeoution  of  a  miirderaq»i^ 
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tent.  There  axe  men,  we  all  know, 
who.  would  kill,  but  would  not 
butcher.  A  case  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, wherein  a  party  prefers  the 
esteem  of  men  to  every  other  good  in 
this  world,  and  is  resolved,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  preserve  his  credit,  rank, 
and  reputation.  He  may  go  the 
length  of  compassing  the  life  of  a  fe* 
male  for  such  purposes,  yet  this  party 
may  be  so  morally  constituted,  that 
he  cannot  underiake  himself  the 
shocking  task  of  spiUing  iimocent 
blood.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
believe,  that  whilst  he  is  irrevocably 
bent  on  her  destruction,  he  should 
still  recoil  against  the  idea  of  plung« 
ing  a  daggw  into  that  bosom  where, 
ahorUy  before,  he  had-  been  so  affec** 
tionately  and  confidingly  received* 
Had  no  other  means  then  been  ac- 
cessible to  such  a  person  but  those 
which  he  dared  not  to  employ,  the 
victim  would  be  saved,  and  a  great 
crime  prevented. 

But  the  crime  in  reality  is  not  pre* 
vented,  the  victim  is  not  saved.  The 
law  opens  a  resource  to  the  culprit  s 
it  enables  him  to  procure,  at  a  small 
expense,  and  without  restriction  or 
responsibility,  any  or  the  ^vi^ole  oi 
the  most  expeditious  of  the  poisons 
which  he  may  fancy ;  with  tins  he 
may  secretiy,  and  without  any  sacri- 
£oe  of  his  instinctive  antipathies,  or 
even  of  his  convenience,  aceom{dish 
ail  that  the  cruel  knife,  ^r  the  odioos 
rope,  could  perform.  Here  then  is 
murder  without  violence  or  blood  ; 
liere  no  imploring  eyes — ^no  dishevell- 
ed tresses— no  tear-bathed  cheeks, 
sudbe  their  reaiatleae  oflpeal  to  the 


murderer's  better  nature.  Oh !  no« 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  is  completed 
without  his  presence;  the  wretched 
victim  herself  becomes  the  immediate, 
though  unconscious,  agent  of  her  own 
destruction,  and  thus  is  monstrous 
crime  deprived  of  half  its  terrors,  and 
thus  the  human  soul  is  brouf^t  to 
contemplate  it  with  dimiushed  hocsor. 
All  that  the  nice  and  fastidadus  mur- 
derer has  to  do,  tkerefera,  is  just  to 
call  at  the  mst  druggist's ;  or,  should 
such  a  token  of  refinement  be  ahsent 
in  the  district,  then  at  the  grata 
grocer'si  or,  haply,  the  tailor's  t  let 
him  there  teU  a  trumpery  tale  about 
the  infractions  of  rats  or  Qtbervenain, 
and  pay  down  a  few  penoe» — he  osa 
have  as  much  arsenic,  on  the  mottont, 
as  would  poison  a  regiment  of  stout 
soldiers. 

Who,  afl:er  all  this,  will  ^resnmo 
to  deny,  tiiat  the  facilities  Ibr  obtain- 
ing the  deadliest  poisons  a«t  as  an 
couragement,  or  rather  as  an  u 
bounty  on  their  consumption  in  tho 
dreadfiil  way  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed? Is  there  aay  advantage^  aa* 
tional  or  individual,  in  the  existence 
of  these  facilities?  Nobs  that  we 
can  divine..  It  is  not  necessavy  f&t 
any  legitimate  purpose  whatsoever* 
with  which  we  are  acquainted*  that 
poisons  should  be  sold  indiscriflii- 
aately — that  they  should  be  vended 
.generally,  or  by  irresponsible  persens, 
or  that  they  may  befMocured  at  the 
will  of  any  person.  If  these  nnacr 
tions  be  eorrect>  and  we  are  i^adiy  to 
pro^e.  them,  ought  asiagle  month  to 
pass  before  the  efikotttal  r«aild|r  is 
f^plied} 
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DUTIES  AND  PRIVATIONS   OF    ME- 
DICAL   PRACTITIONERS. 


Thb  medical  and  pubiio  journals  haye 
latelf  begun  to  dsKuas  the  subject  of 
the  remuneration  of  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  as  might  have  been 
eaqpected,  differed  in  opinion.  Two 
of  the  medieal  jounuda  have  advo^ 
caled  the  eamse  of  the  profession,  and 
two  of  the  non-medical  magaziaies 
hare  defended  die  notion  liiat  medical 
men  are  aa^y  compensated  for  their 
labours.  The  last  opinion  is  errone- 
ous and  absurd. 

There  is  no  elass  of  society  from 
which  the  piAlic  expect  so  mndi  at 
from  medical  taea,  and  without  any 
ifffcfnA^n^  advantage  to  themselves. 
The  puUio  and  legislatnie  requite 
that  medical  men  should  be  well  ao* 
quainted  with  their  profession,  and 
expend  their  time,  taleHts,  and  for- 
tune in  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  praotiae.  This  de* 
mand  is  satisfied,  the  legal  testimo* 
nial  is  obtained,  and  the  medical 
praetitioner  eommencea  his  career. 
He  immediately  discovem  that  he 
finds  litde,  and  most  commonly  no 
employment  fer  some  time,  he  pines 
for  eight  or  ten  years  in  obscurity, 
he  b  unable  to  support  himself  as  r 
gentleman,  he  cannot  procure  bread, 
m  emphatically  remarked  by  the  late 
Br.  Baillie,  until  he  has  not  teeth  to 
eaft  it.  He  looks  around  him,  md 
observes  his  maion  in  ipfuctice>  but 
jumors  in  science  ami  knowledge  oon* 
■fcmrtly  engaged,  «nd  he  hue  full  time 
tp  «iAMt  upon  tbt  Mwus  wai 


penae  he  has  ineurred  in  thd  acquire- 
ment  of  a  vocation,  which  to  him  ia 
profitless  and  useless.  If  he  is  a 
physician  or  surgeon,  he  is  astonished 
at  the  number  of  yesm  which  nli 
oy«r  im  head  before  his  services  are 
called  for;  and  if  he  is  a  surgeon« 
apothecary,  he  is  opposed  by  his 
neighbour  the  chemist,  who  without 
the  lightest  medical  education,  takes 
his  place  in  society.  Under  sudi 
gloomy  circumstances,  which  operate 
in  gena^  fiir  t^i  or  twdve  yean, 
there  ie  no  other  member  of  aocisty 
who  has  received  a  polite  edncatiaa, 
subjected  to  audi  a  miserable  condi« 
tien.  The  young  meohaaoc  acquires 
a  comfortable  ettpi)ort;  but  the  yonng 
m^cal  practitioner,  physician,  aur* 
geon,  or  apot^iecary,  wlso  is  friendleaa, 
can  scarody  obtain  the  eommouet 
necessaries  of  life,  unless  he  pceseaaca 
a  private  income.  He  is  oompefled 
to  assume  a  gravity  and  nrrinnnnosa, 
VBnatural  at  his  period  of  life,  he 
must  aj^iear  as  a  gentkman  without 
sufikient  means,  he  must  support  aa 
establishment,  he  must  be  aiwaya  at 
home  and  give  up  ail  amusement  and 
pleesune,  he  must  sacrifice  aQ  the 
gaieties  of  life,  and  at  aU  times  and 
at  all  eeasona  be  ready  to  answer 
each  aqniciotts  call ;  but,  alas !  lie 
must  do  all  this,  day  after  day,  mid 
year  after  year,  before  he  receivea  an 
income  sufficient  for  his  support.  He 
nemains  unknounn  and  unesiidDyid, 
He  determines  to  improve  his  eon* 
ditaon;  he  begins  to  prescribe  for  tiie 
poor,  or  he  ofien  Inmsetf  as  a  oaadi* 
date  for  some  hospital,  dMpenaaiyv 
iwriah^  &e.    in  hk  fimt  half  Anim 
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attempts  lie  fails  of  success,  because 
li^  is  opposed  by  c^er  or  more  in* 
fluential  rivals,  who  have  performed 
the  noviciate  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
But  let  us  admit  that  he  is  appointed ; 
he  is  now  an  officer  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  set  of  upstart,  illiterate 
governors  and  subscribers,  who  ha- 
rass, insult;    and   annoy  him  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  who  expect  him, 
who  does  not  receive  a  shilling  for 
his  services,  to  submit  to  their  regu- 
lations and  commands,  as  if  he  was 
one  of  the  menials  of  their  institu- 
tion.    He  must  be  regular  in  his 
attendance,  or  his  absence  is  record- 
ed ;  he  must  sacrifice  his  private  con- 
cerns to  lus  public  duties.     If  he  is  a 
dispensary  physician  or  surgeon  in 
London,  he  must  sit  for  hours  pre- 
scribing for  the  afflicted  poor,   and 
then  go  to  visit  others  in  the  filthiest 
situations,    and  thus  consume  four 
hours  daily,  or  his  task-masters,  the 
governors,  or  their,  committee,  will  sit 
in  judgment  ui)on  him,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  one  of  the  judges  would  dis- 
play during  a  trial  for  felony.    In  the 
majority  of  instances  he  is  compelled 
t(^  yisit  the  sick  at  their  own  homes, 
when  there   is  no    necessity;    and 
should  he  decline  to  do  so,  the  trades- 
man subscriber  lodges  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  him.    Now  he  is  ex- 
pected, to  do  all  this  unpleasant  and 
laborious  duty,  without  the  slightest 
compensation;   because,    quotii  the 
governors,  it  makes  him  known,  and 
will  ultimately  serve  him.     Granted, 
but  will  it  enable  him  to  procure  the 
commonest  means  of  support  ?    Will 
't  enable  him.  to  pay  his  rent  and 


taxes,  to  maintain  an  establishment, 
to  appear  as  a  gentleman  ?  Is  it  not 
well  known,  that  physicians  and  sur- 
geons have  drudged  in  dispensari^ 
for  five' and  six  years,  and  have  not 
been  called  to  a  single  respectable 
patient  in  consequence?  So  much 
for  this  mighty  introduction  which 
sanctions  the  unjust  opinion  of  go- 
vernors and  subscribers,  that  medieal  - 
men  should  not  be  remunerated  for 
their  services. 

There  was  hitherto  but  one  source 
of  emolument  in  dispensaries,  that 
derived  from  pupils ;  but  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  have  been  base  enough  ■ 
to  join  the  ignorant  governors  in 
shutting  it  up,  by  refusing  the  certi- 
ficates of  the  physicians,  and  requir- 
ing those  of  the  hospital  officers.. .  A 
more  bare£&ced  injustice  was  never 
committed  by  this  upstart  corpoxation. 
Again ;  the  College  of  Surgeons  re- 
fuse to  recognise  the  surgical  practice 
of  a  dic^nsary,  because  the  Exa- 
miners are  all  hospital  surgeons,  and 
personally  intearested  in  pocketing  the 
exorbitant  fees  payable  at  these  in- 
stitutions. Dispensaries  in  London 
affi>rd  no  source  of  emolument  to  the 
medical  officers,  the  apothecary  ex- 
cepted; but  in  provincial  districts,- 
throughout  the  United  Kin^om, 
some  trifling  salary  is  given.  Parish 
surgeons  are  also  miserably  rcmune-. 
rated;  in  most  .places  they  are  not 
paid  a  penny  a  visit.  In  the  army  or 
navy,  the  daily  pay  of  assistant-sur- 
geons is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  journeyman  mechanic;  and  that 
of  a  fiill  surgeon  is  .much  less  than, 
the  allowance  of  a'Captain«*aad  totally. 
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inadequate  to  enable  him,  if  he  has 
ia  fiEunily,  to  be  a  member  of  the  mess. 
In  private  practice,  the  young  phy- 
sician,  or  surgeon«  is  seldom  able  to 
support  himself  by  his  profession  for 
the  first  ten  years.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dr.  Baillie  was  allowed  £.100 
a  year  by  his  uncle«  Dr.  Hunter,  for 
ten  years  ;  the  first  surgeon  in  Lon- 
don was  also  unemployed  for  the 
like  period;  and  the  most  eminent 
and  wealthy  surgeon  in  Dublin  did 
not  receive  five  pounds  the  first  year 
of  his  practice.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
the  young  physician  and  surgeon,  as 
it  is  decreed  by  the  ingens  turha  stuU 
torum,  that  hydra-headed  monster — 
the  public. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Mthof  ApHh  1832. 

Among  the  essays  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  society,  there  was 
one  in  German,  by  M.  Hufeland, 
tending  to  prove  cholera  contagious 
in  some  instances,  but  not  generally. 

M.  Dupuytren  urged  the  academy 
to  form  a' hew  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  present  epidemic,  as  the 
one  then  existing  did  not  meet  in 
sufficient  numbers;  he  thought  that 
such  a  commission  was  necessary  to 
coUect  the  principal  &cts  relative  to 
the  treatment,  and  to  compose  a  suc- 
cinct essay,  'for  the  benefit  of  their 
provincial  brethren,  that  they  might 
not  be  taken  unawares.    He  was  edso 
of  opinion  that  they  should  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  atmospheric  causes, 
under  the  influence    of   which    the 
cholera  had  broken  out  among  them, 
and  also  the  relation  between  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  Europe^  and 
the  atmospheric  changes. 

M.  Double  opposed  the  proposition 
of  M.  Dupuytren»  he  conadered  that 


it  was  then  the  time  to  do  and  not 
to  speak ;  he  justified  the  first  cqi|:^- 
mission,  inasmuch  as  they  were  too 
much  occupied  in  practice  to  be  able 
to  attend.  He  considered  that  Asoer- 
taining  the  atmospheric  variations 
would  not  lead  to  any  useful  result, 
ajs  they  had  changed  several  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  epidemic. 

M.  Marc  urged  that  if  a  second 
commission  were  formed,  some  of 
the  members  should  be  chosen  from 
the  first.  -r 

M.  Bouillaud  supported  the  pro- 
position of  M.  Dupuytren.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  treatment  should  be 
based  principally,  not  on  the  difference 
of  temperament  to  which  every  phy^ 
sician  attended,  but  on  the  real  cause 
of  the  disease,  which  is  always  essen- 
tially the  same.  He  also  was  of 
opinion  that  emetics,  which  had  been 
so  much  lauded  by  M.  Double,  were 
injurious  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

M.  Marc  thought  that  ipecacuanha 
was  very  useful  in  many  cases. 

After  some  explanations  and  noise, 
the  Academy  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day ;  M.  Dupuytren's  proposition 
being  carried. 

M.  Gu^neau  de  Mussy  divided 
cholera  into  sthenic  and  asthenic,  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  syrnp** 
toms.  He  employs  a  mixed  treat- 
ment.  The  carbon,  praised  by  M. 
Biett,  had  proved  successful  in  a  case 
of  obstinate  diarrhoea. 

M.  Piorry  considered  the  disease 
to  be  real  asphyxia;  all  the  case^^ 
which  he  had  seen  had  breathed  im- 
pure noxious  air,  and  a  free  ventila- 
tion was  sufilcient  to  bring  them 
round.  These  experiments  had  beea 
performed  at  the  Salp^tri^re.  He 
could  not  yet  give  the  numerical 
result. 


"^rd  May, 
M.   Double,  after  explaining  the' 
objects  of  the  late  and  present  com- ' 
missions  relative  to  the  choiem,  re* 
quested  the  members  of  the  Acader. 
my  would  supply  it  with  information 
regarding  th^  personal  experze&be" 
of  that  cUseaise. 
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M.  Bancal  of  Bourdeauz,  has 
writtefi  to  the  ActtAtmj,  Btating;  that 
he  possessed  an  excellent  antidote 
against  the  cholera,  the  gin^seng,  a 
root  at  present  Teiy  rarely  to  he  met 
"with. 

MM.  M^rat  and  Delens  stated 
that  there  are  yarious  species  of  the 
gin^seng  m  China,  the  best  having 
only  an  imaginary  Tirtne. 

M.  Lassis  detailed  his  experience 
in  regard  to  the  cholera.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  considered  opium  and 
ipecacuanha  preferable  to  aH  other 
IJierapeutic  agents. 

M.  B^gin  presented  various  pieces 
of  bone,  the  cranium,  ulna,  radius, 
teeth,  &c.  taken  from  cholera  pa- 
tients, evidently  stained  black.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
to  this  singularity,  without  drawing 
any  consequences  from  it  against  the 
doctrine  of  inflammation  being  the 
cause  of  cholera. 

M.  Rochoux  thought  this  ftict  sup- 
ported the  belief  in  l^e  primitive 
alteration  of  the  blood. 

M.  Rullier  had  found  this  black- 
ness in  the  bronchia,  and  in  the  intes- 
tines :  at  other  times  he  has  seen  the 
intestiues  totally  unchanged. 

M.  Piorryhas  observed  an  anormal 
development  of  the  glands  and  fblli- 
dles  of  Brunner  and  Peyir. 

M.  Ghi^neau  de  Mussy  related  the 
case  of  a  child,  in  which  during  the 
asphyxicd  stage  the  radial  artery  was 
wounded,  without  effusion  of  blood. 
^^Jtmmal  Hebdomadaire. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 
AfrU  ZOth,  1832. 

Ak  essay  was  read  from  M.  Ozanam, 
physician  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Lyons, 
on  the  inter-crossing  of  the  medul- 
lary fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  on  the 
sella  ttunica.  M.  OaEanam,  in  eon- 
ducting  his  dissecti(His,  employed  a 
magnifying  glass*  capable  of  present- 
ing the  nerves  of  eighteen  inches,  cir- 
unfcrance.  He  stHtfs  that  the  nerves 
e  separated  by  a  Ytgf  Ifaia  pio« 


longaiion  df  ih#  Mttk  ttativ,  "ti/UA 
forms  a  sao  fidl  of  white  modullary 

matter,  liquid  like  cream,  and  he 
considers  that  this  ittermediaty  fluid 
win  explain  the  pUf^c^ogical  pheno- 
mena which  have  caused  the  ideci 
that  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  inter- 
crossed.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Dumeril 
were  appointed  to  report  on  this 
essay. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNION  SOCTETY. 


IB  TUB  ANATOHXCAL  BILL  SXPBOIBNT  ? 

Thb  debate  on  Tuesday,  May  22iul, 
was  on  the  following  subject — "  Is  it 
expedient  that  legal  provision  shbuld 
be  made  for  the  supply  of  anatomical 
subjects  ?  and  is  the  Bill  at  present 
before  Parliament  calciilated  to  'eff'ect 
that  object  ? 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Davidson,  Christ's^ 
opened  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Trinity. 
Speakers  in  the  affirmative, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Trin.  Coll. 
Mr.  Aldis,*  Trin.  Coll. 

Speakers  in  the  negative, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Henniker,  St.  John's. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Kennedy,  Trin.  Coll. 
Mr.  Fearon,  St.  John's. 
Votes, 

Affirmative    21, 

Negative    8. 

Majority    13. 


PIITNBB  AT   THB    BIBMIN6HAM    MBDI- 
CAL   SCHOOL. 


Thb  anniversary  dinner  given  by  the 
students  of  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Medicine  to  the  Lecturers,  was  held 
on  Monday  last  at  Dees's  Royal  Hotel, 
and  on  no  former  occasion  has  there 
been  so  full  an  attendance.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Johnstone  presided,  supported 
by  Sir  £.  Wilmot.  Bart.  Bransby 
Cooper,  Esq.  Drs.  John  and  James 
Johnstone,  Hastings,  ConoIIy,  and 
numerous  other  professional  men  from 

*  Only  on  ilie  genenl  qttetfti«&.  not  te 
firiif  wkf  fff  m 
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th0a4I^^^^^^<^*  E.T.  Cox.Bsq. 
officiated  as  vice-president  upon  tlie 
ooqasion.  Daring  tlie  evening  the 
foQowiiig  honorarf  praemia  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Examiners: — ^the  John- 
stonian  prize  of  ten  guineas,  was  award- 
ed by  Drs,  Pearson,  EccleS,  and  Wm. 
Sands  Cox,  Esq.  to  Mr.  Wilkes ;  and 
the  prize  of  five  guineas^  offered  by 
E.  T.  Cox,  Esq.  by  Sir  A,  Cooper, 
Bart,  to  Mr.  Hammond;  afterwards 
the  following  medals . — 

Anatomy. — First  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Walton;  second  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Vaux;  B.  Cooper,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Ex- 
aminer. 

Materia  Medica, — First  silvet  me- 
dal, Mr.  Willmott ;  second  silver  me- 
dal, Mr. Taylor;  John  Conolly,  M.D. 
Examiner. 

Chemistry. — ^First  silver  tnedal,  Mr. 
Bolton;  Second  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Beddoe ;  Richard  Phillips,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Examiner. 

Midwifery.  —  First  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Taylor;  second  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Willmott ;  —  Bagnall,  M.D.  Edward 
Grainger,  Esq.  Examiners. 

During  the  evening,  Sir.E.  Wilmot, 
Bart,  handsomely  proposed  a  silver 
medal  to  be  contended  for  by  the  stu- 
dents ;  the  subject  to  be  left  to  the 
lecturers.  The  president  announced 
that  the  following  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlefnen  had  consented  to  form  the 
committee  for  the  present  year : — 

Earl  of  Bradford,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Sir  Gray  Shipwith,  Bart.  Sir  C. 
Throckmorton,  Bart.  Sir.  E.  Wilmot, 
Bart.  F.  Lawley,  Esq.  James  Taylor, 
Esq.  Drs.  E.  and  J.  Johnstone,  T. 
Smelt,  Esq.  T.  W.  Unett,  Esq.  Rich. 
IVood,  Esq.  Edward  T,  Cox,  Esq. 

Letters  expressive  of  regret  from 
inability  to  attend  the  dinner,  had 
been  received  from  Lord  Lyttleton, 
and  from  the  members  of  the  county. 


PABXS   MBDlOAlf  BtKKEB. 

A  splendid  dinneif  was  given  in 
Paris  on  the  23rd  of  May,  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Gros-Caillou  (in  the  suburbs  of  Paris), 

to  the  medical  youths  who  bo  nobly 


devoted  themselves  to  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  during  the  ravages  of  the 
Cholera.  After  the  health  of  their 
majesties  had  been  given,  the  Duo  d^ 
Liancourt  who  presided,  proposed  fl 
toast,  "  The  young  medical  men, 
whose  zeal  and  disinterestedness  are 
above  all  praise.** 


GUY'S  riOSPITAL. 
Strangulated  Hernia — Operation. 


On  the  8th  of  May,  1832f,  Mary 
Hambleton,  a  laundress,  aged  5d,  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  the  mother 
of  four  children,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  ofMn 
Bransby  Cooper,  with  symptoms  of 
Strangulated  hernia.  Upon  exami- 
nation, a  tumor  was  found  in  the  right 
inguinal  region,  in  the  usual  situation 
of  femoral  hernia,  to  which,  she  says 
she  has  been  subject  for  ten  years. 
She  describes  that  four  times  in  thia 
period,  she  has  had  symptoms  of 
strangulation  of  the  intestine,  but 
that  these  symptoms  had  each  time 
been  relieved  by  the  application  of  tho 
taxis. 

Upon  the  last  two  occasions,  how- 
ever, the  whole  contents  of  the  her- 
nial sac  could  not  be  returned  into 
the  abdomen,  although  the  symptoms 
were  relieved. 

She  now  complains  of  great  ten- 
derness over  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  more  particularly  over  t&e 
tumor;  she  has  occasional  sickness^ 
no  hiccough,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pain  over  the  tumor,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen,  attended  with 
considerable  constitutional  irritabi- 
lity, no  urgent  symptoms  have  yet 
come  on. 

The  hernia  has  been  strangulated 
six  hours ;  the  taxis  has  been  employ- 
ed, but  without  effect.  Eighteea 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away, 
whilst  in  a  warm  bath,  and  an  enema 
of  castor  oil  was  administered,  and 
afterwards  ice  applied  over  the  surfioo 
of  the  tumor* 
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MsyiMt,  six  o'dock  a.  k.  She 
has  pa8Be4  a  restless  night ;  complains 
ofnausea,  with  hiccough  ;  pain  con* 
tiniies  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
abdomto»  attended  with  a  sense  of 
distention.  During  the  night  castor 
cSl  enematahad  been  thrown  up  every 
three  hours,  all  of  which  had  return- 
ed, without  any  faecal  matter.  The 
bowels  not  being  relieved,  the  hic- 
cough and  sickness  increasing,  as  well 
as  tbe  pain  of  the  abdomen.  At  eight 
o'clock  A.  M.  Mr.  B.  Cooper  was 
sent  for,  who  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  operation. 

She  describes  that  she  has  not 
passed  any  water  since  the  strangu- 
lation commenced. 

Mr.  Cooper  proceeded  in  the  ope- 
ration, according  to  the  usual  steps, 
until  he  had  exposed  the  hernial  sac, 
when  he  mentioned  his  intention, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  of  deviat- 
ing from  the  usual  plan,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  return  the  intestine  with- 
out opening  the  hernial  sac.  For 
tbispurpose  he  next  divided  Poupart's 
ligament,  immediately  over  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  and  then  attempted  to  re- 
turn the  contents,  but  the  stricture 
was  not  relieved ;  the  edge  of  the 
knife  was  then  directed  inwards,  and 
Glmbemat's  ligament  was  in  part  di- 
vided, but  the  stricture  still  remained 
as  firm  as  ever ;  it  was  therefore  ne- 
oessary  to  open  the  hernial  sac,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  stricture,  which 
^sted  in  tiie  neck  of  the  sac  itself, 
entirely  independent  of  either  Pou- 
part's or  Gimbemat's  ligament,  prov- 
ing decidedly  the  justness  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  opinion,  that  the  neck  of  the 
sac  is  the  real  seat  of  stricture  in  fe- 
moral hernia,  which  doctrine  he  has 
taught  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Cooper,  after  the  operation, 
meationfed  that  the  reason  of  his  anx- 
iety to  return  the  hernia  without 
opening  the  hernial  sac,  was  in  con- 
sequence *  of  a  case  which  had  lately 
occurred  to  Mr.  Key ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  although  this  ope- 
ration may  be  successful,  either  in 
^^vinal  or  umbilieal  hernia,  the  seat 

strkloreiixvieniOKqil  h€itiia4¥pean 


to  preclude  the    possiiulity  of   ita 
adoption. 

The  sac  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  omentum  adhering  to  it, 
.bdiind  which  a  very  small  ioH  of' 
dark  but  healthy  intestine  was  found, 
whidi  was  readily  returned  into  the . 
abdomen  upon  the  division  of  the  stric'- 
ture. 

The  omentum  was  left  within  the 
sac,  and  the  wound  being  dressed,  the 
patient  was  carried  to  bed. 

At   lour  o'clock    p.    m.    Bowels 
not  relieved,  no  sickness  or  hiccough, 
nor  any  pain  in  the  abdomen.     The  - 
compound  senna  enema  was  admi* 
nistered. 

May  10th.  Thebowelsnotrelieved ; 
complains  of  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  much  increased  upon 
slight  pressure  ;  considerable  anxiety 
of  countenance;  pulse  110;  tongue 
white ;  twenty  leeches  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  tiie  abdomen,  and  the 
bleeding  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
poppy  fomentations,  and  a  pill  of  five 
grains  of  calomel,  with  one  and  a  half 
of  opium,  to  be  taken  immediately.  In 
two  hours  after  the  pill,  a  draught, 
composed  of  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of - 
magnesia  and  an  oimce  and  a  half  of 
peppermint  water,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  Until 
the  bowels  were  opened. 

Three  p.  m.  Less  pain  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  the  bowels  not  yet  relieved, 
but  feels  as  if  they  now  are  about  to 
act. 

Five  p.  M.  Bowels  relieved  by  co- 
pious evacuations,  since  which  time 
she  has  continued  free  from  every  un- 
toward symptom,  excepting  that  she 
has  all  along  been  obliged  to  have  her 
water  drawn  off,  and  the  bowels  have 
required  the  aid  of  aperient  medi- 
cines. 

On  the  3rd  of  Jime  she  left  the 
Hospital  perfectly  yKeH,  and  mention*' 
ed  that  upon  the  application  of  her  truss, 
she  had  recovered  the  power  of  pass- 
ing her  urine,  which  power  she  has 
since  retained. 


St,  T7umat?^Ibs3^,r^'»SiMaeaiit»  Operatiou. 
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TAhlAQOTlAM.  OPSRATZON. 

GsoEGB' DouoiiAs;  aged  86,  of  a  Ml 
habit  and  good  ccmstitation,  was  ad<* 
mkted  ioito  the  Hospital  about  a  twelve- 
month ago»  in  consequence  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  face,  extending  to  the  nose, 
and  causing  sloughing  of  that  organ, 
separating  it  from  the  gum,  and  pro- 
ducing considerable  contraction  of  the 
mouth  and  part  of  the  upper  lip.  The 
cause  of  his  disease,  in  the  first  place, 
wajB  owing  to  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  him  while  on  a  voyage  with 
Captain  Parry  to  Hudson  Bay,  in  the 
year  1827.  He  states,  that  on  the 
12th  of  July,  while  on  this  voyage, 
he  fell  from  the  f6re  yard  across  tiie 
cathead  of  the  ship,  and  struck- his 
face  against  the  anchor.  He  was 
taken  up  nearly  stunned,  his  face  and 
nose  being  very-  much  cut,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  cabin,  where  the  surgeon 
dressed  the  wounds ;  but  the  disease 
was  so  tedious  that  he  was  confined 
to  the  cabin  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. When  at  Fort  York,  Hud- 
son Bay,  the  frost  severely  affected 
the  injured  parts,  and  caused  ulcera- 
tion to  come  on  so  violently,  that  the 
whole  of  his  nose  soon  sloughed  away, 
and  all  the  remedies  that  the  surgeon 
who  was '  with  him  could  suggest, 
would  only  relieve  him  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  ulceration  returned,  al- 
though not  so  violent  as  before;  and 
fcom  this  time  it  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  January,  1831,  when  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  «nd 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Green, 
who  in  the  course  of  a  month  removed 
the  ulceration,  and  the  affected  parts, 
got  quite  well.  From  that  time  up 
to  the  present,  his  hce  has  not  only. 
gQt  weU,  but  he  has  found  his  general 
health  much  better  than  be  had  ex- 
perienced since  the  accident,  but  he 
has  complained  of  being  at  times  in 
very,  low-  spirits,  owing  to  his  misfor-. 
tune ;  for  it  appears  that  during  his 
expedition,  he  not  only  lost  liis  nose, 
but  likewise  all  his  property.  He 
has  howeyer  regained  his  spirits  in  a 


great  measure,  and  has  enjcf]red.'g()i6d 
health,  which  he  attributes  paiUsr  to' 
his<  having  great  hope  in  the  opera^n  i 
which  he  is  about  to  undergo,  viz.  lor> 
the  formation  of  a  new  nose.    Before^ 
the  accident  he  had  never  felt  the  ia^- 
convenience  of  a  day's  constitutional 
illness,   but  had  been  laid  up  with' 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  an 
engagement  with  a  Turkish  frigate  ia^ 
the  Mediterranean ;  he  likewise  was 
at  the  taking  of  New  Orleans,  whnre^ 
he  received  more  wounds. 

He  was.  brought  into  the  operating- 
theatre  on  Friday  the  Ist  instant,  tiie, 
portion  of  the  forehead  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  removed,  having  besAt 
first  delineated  with  ink.  ->  • 

Mr.  Travers,   Mr.   Key,   Mr.  B. 
Cooper,  Mr,  Callaway,  with  a  large* 
assemblage  of  the    profession,    and* 
pupib  were  present.  .  ., 

Mr.  Green  commenced  the  operation  * 
by  making  two  parallel  incisions  on- 
the  left  side  of  the  nostril,  and  re-^ 
moving  the  intermediate  portion  ^ 
the  integuments,  thus  forming  a  kind*' 
of  grove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge*- 
of  the  flap,  when  detached  from  the- 
forehead.  A  similar  incision  waa* 
then  formed  on  the  right  side,  and 
another  incision  made  in  the  upper! 
lip.  ? 

An  incision  was  then  made  on  th& 
left  side  of  the  forehead,  of  upwards; 
of  two  inches  in  extent,  and  termiio 
natingatthe  root  of  the  nose.  The  opfr«» 
rator  then  went  to  the  back  of  thepai*) 
tient,  and  made  similar  inoisioiiB  on} 
the  right  side,  extending  nearly  to? 
the  centre  of  the  line,  defining  the! 
base  of  the  triangle,  and  then  prokn^-) 
ing  the  incision  upwards  about  an  h^ 
inch,  to  form  a  square  flap,  which, 
was  intended  for  the  septum  of  the: 
new  nose.  The  left  incision  wa»cdr- 
ried  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  mcet< 
the  right.  He  then  dissected  the. 
whole. of  the  portion,  and  aecure^^ 
one  or  two  vessds.  A  piece  of  amadou- 
was  now  applied  to  the  wound  fom 
nearly  half  an  hour,  then  the  coagHi 
ulated  blood  was  wiped  off  the  detacbt^i 
edpart  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
>Riter»  and. tiiifi  .pwfe  HaAiphccA >be4 
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tW60ll  two  pl6C66  Of  flpOBgO  pPSTlOttfluy 

immerMd  in  tepid  water. 

The  edges  of  the  apex  of  the  woand 
in  the  forehead  were  hroug^ht  into 
apposition,  and  retained  so  by  three 
pktted  pins,  and  the  usual  silk  liga- 
tures in  the  fonn  of  the  twisted 
future. 

The  detached  integuments  were 
twisted  and  fixed  in  the  lateral  groves 
near  the  nostrils  by  means  of  fine  silk, 
dossils  of  lint  introduced  into  the  new 
nostrils,  and  the  lower  edge  of  them 
adjusted  to  the  upper  lip.  The  patient 
soon  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
fbrehead,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lint,  which  induced  Mr. 
Green  to  remove  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  remarked,  that  if  a  fly  settled 
upon  the  tip  of  the  new  nose,  the  pa- 
tient would  apply  his  hand  to  the 
forehead  for  its  removal. 

The  operation  lasted  for  two  hours, 
and  the  patient  bore  it  remarkably 
well. 

In  the  evening  the  tip  of  the  nose 
was  cold,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was^warm,  and  of  a  purplish 
hue. 

The  pain  experienced  during  the 
operation  he  said^was  not  much  on 
dissecting  the  upper  part  of  the  flap, 
but  below  was  very  severe ;  he  like- 
wise described  the  transverse  incision 
fcnr  the  septum  giving  him  much  more 
pain  than  any  of  the  rest. 

Saturday,  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  new  nose  appeared  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  gave  him  but  little 
pain  until  the  evening,  when  the  pain 
came  on  very  severe,  and  lasted  the 
whole  night ;  the  part  now  began  to 
suppurate.  Sunday,  the  pain  was 
much  abated,  and  continued  pretty 
easy  until  Monday  at  noon,  when  the 
dressing  was  removed,  and  likewise 
the  sutures.  He  now  appeared  to 
suffer  a  great  deal,  more  especially 
when  the  lint  was  removed;  this 
caused  him  so  much  pain  that  he  nearly 
fainted,  but  bore  it  with  the  same  for- 
titude he  had  hitherto  so  heroically 

displayed. 
The  dressing  now  consisted  of  si- 
'lar  piecea  of  adhesive  plaster  placed 


in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  tfafe 
part  which  could  n6t  be  brought  to- 
gether on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head was  now  covered  with  a  piece 
of  lint  spread  with  simple  cerate. 

Tuesday .—Thismoming  he  is  quite 
easy,  the  parts  are  all  hesilthy,  and 
that  wound  m  the  fbtehead  wliicli 
could  not  be  brought  together  is  al- 
most fSUed  up,  and  the  only  incotive- 
nience  which  he  now  finds  is  from 
t^e  pus  running  through  the  aperture 
between  the  lip  and  gum,  and  leading 
to  the  mouth.  In  every  other  respect 
his  health  continues  good,  and  at  pre- 
sent there  is  every  prospect  that  he 
will  be  blessed  once  more  with  a  very 
good  substitute  for  his  nose. 

But  still  the  poor  fellow  has  to  en- 
dure another  operation  before  he  will 
regain  those  good  looks  which  he 
once  possessed,  that  is  to  say,  new 
lips,  which  will  be  necessary,  should 
this  operation  succeed.  This  must, 
however,  be  deferred  for  some  tinie« 
when  we  wiU  notice  the  result. 


MARY-LE-BONE  INFIRMARY. 


Case  of  Sporadic  Cholera^  treated  «ifc- 
cess/uUy  by  saline  injections  into  the 
veins — consecutive  fever* 

Awn  Flxtchbb,  letat,  45,  a  charwo- 
man, admitted  June  8,  at  ll  o'clock 
A'.  M .  under  Dr.  Hope.  She  was  seized 
with  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cramps, 
at  3  A.v.  She  attributes  her  aflec- 
tion  to  partakingd  lobster  curry  the 
night  before. 

Her  previous  health  good;  habits 
intemperate;  symptoms — extremities 
cold  and  blue ;  pulse  120,  barely  per- 
ceptible ;  tongue  brown,  furred,  moist, 
and  cold ;  skin  cold  alid  blue ;  urine 
very  scanty ;  diarrfaoBfr  urgent ;  com- 
plains of  pain  over  the  abdomen>  but 
more  particularly  at  the  epigastrium, 
increased  on  pressurei  aooompanied 
with  nausea,  voroiti&g>  and  cramps  in 
the  arms  and  legs. 

Bain*  aerit  caJUd. 
^  mur,  MiUPf  5si. 

Carb.  socbgf  9[j. 

T^oM  oxtfintkf  gr.  Vig.  ^  aqud  tfaUnu 
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R    Calom.  gr.  viij. 

P,opiL  ^.ift.piLs. 
PiL  c(U.  c  opio  0.  A.  <. 
Slnapitmd  add.  et  spina. 

Half-past  three.  Pulse  cannot  be 
counted;  skin  very  blue;  countenance 
more  collapsed. 

Quarter  to  four.  Pulse  much  im- 
proved after  the  injection  of  Oij.  of 
the  following  solution  into  the  oiiQU* 
lation. 

Soda  mur,  Xij. 
Soda  carb.  9ij. 
Jq.  dUm.  Oiij.y^  sohtHo. 

She  expressed  herself  stronger  and 
much  better  in  every  respect,  and  said 
she  could  speak  better;  pulse  114, 
£nn  and  regular;  giddiness  nearly 
gone,  and  sight  improved. 

Half-past  four.  The  pulse  flagging ; 
two  pints  of  the  fluid  were  injected, 
when  it  again  rose  and  became  flrm 
and  regular. 

Nine  o'clock  p.  m.  Purging  conti- 
nues with  rice-water  stools ;  skin  cold 
and  clammy ;  pulse  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  three  pints  of  the  sidine  mix- 
ture were  injected  into  another  vein 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The 
poise  improved  after  it,  and  she  felt 
herself  better,  and  much  inclined  to 
sleep. 

June  9tb.  Eight  a.h.  Has  passed 
a  quiet  night,  dept  well,  and  is  much 
better;  countenance  and  colour  na- 
tural ;  pulse  96,  regular  and  steady ; 
about  Uiree  pints  of  the  rice-water 
fluid  were  passed  daring  the  night 
from  the  bowels ;  passes  urine  freely, 
and  has  done  so  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  attack. 

R     Olei  terebinth  3j. 
TincL  opii.  3j. 
Mttcilag.  ^iv.  fi.  enema  itatitn  inji^ 

eiend. 
Inhaktwr  tp.  reciif.  vtqfor. 
Soda  earb.  3j.  «.&.<. 

Eight  p.  M.  Complains  of  nothing 
but  heaviness  and  dispoaition  to  sleep. 

lOth.  Still  purged ;  some  feculent 
matter  in  the  last  stool. 

1 1th.  Had  four  bilious  stools  during 
the  night;  complains  much  of  sick- 
iiete ;  pain  at  the  8cn>bicalu8  cordis 
shooting  throngli  to  the  back;  has 
TdButed  a  qunftitjr  of  faUious  laMtef 


OUi  ricini,  5^  pMt  horae  tree  tunMd.. , 
Cont»  mist,  salin.  app. ,  vesicat  epigastr, 

12th.  Has  had  nine  bilious  stooU 
of  a  dark  green  colour ;  no  sickness 
or  pain  in  the  abdomen;  pulse  96, 
full  and  soft. 

Mitt,  cardiac,  ){ss.  6tit  horis  sumend. 

There  have  been  three  sporadie 
cases  of  cholera  admitted  in  this  infir* 
mary  within  the  last  ten  days,  of 
which  this  is  the  second.  The  first« 
an  old  man,  who  had  suffered  from 
diarrhoea  for.  a  fortnight  before,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  complaint;  the  third, 
who  was  attacked  on  Sunday,  the  lOth, 
and  taken  in  under  Dr.  Sims,  is  now 
getting  better.  The  same  treatment 
was  pursued  in  each  case. 


HOTEL  DIEU. 


epilepsy  —  Death  —  Tubercle  in  the 
Cerebellum — Caries  of  the  last  dor-- 
sal,  and  the  first  three  Lumbar  Ver^ 
tebra. 

Reported  by  H.  Movtault,  House 

Surgeon. 

— « Simon,  setat  86,  was  brought 

to  the  Hotel-Dien,  7th  Octr.  183a, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  epileptic 
fit,  except  foaming  at  the  mouth  and 
clinching  the  hands.  These  fits  were 
formerly  more  frequent,  and  now  oc- 
cm'red  about  once  a  month ;  he  had 
very  little  cough  at  present,  although 
he  had  been  troubled  with  it  for  many 
years.  The  act  of  coughing  caused 
pain  at  the  back  of  the  head.  ITiere 
were  no  other  symptoms.  He  had  the 
infusion  of  arnica,  glysters,  and  g6od 
diet.  •  A  seton  was  made  in  the  nap6 
of  the  neck. 

After  a  month's  stay,  not  having 
had  another  fit,  he  thotrght  himself 
improved.  It  was  remarked  that  when 
he  sat  up,  his  face  became  blue,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  sufiTocation. 
On  examining  him  carefully,  atumour^ 
caused  by  the  jutting  out  of  three  or 
toxa  spinous  processes  at  the  Jower 
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parts  of  the  dorsal  region,  was  very 
evident,  it  had  been  coming  on  for 
six  or  seven  years,  but  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  done  for  it.  There  was 
no  abscess,  either  in  the  loins  or 
groins.  Although  unwilling  to  walk 
or  stand,  Simon  was  yet  able  to  do 
either,  consequently  paraplegia  had 
not  commenced.  Moxas  were  ac- 
cordingly directed  to  be  applied  to 
the  tumour,  but  be  died  suddenly  in 
an  epileptic  fit,  on  the  2drd  of  No- 
vember. 

■  Necrotomic  appearances.  Externally 
— A  remarkable  cicatrix  was  observ- 
able on  the  inside  of  the  left  foot ;  on 
cutting  through  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  first  metatarsal  bone  had 
been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  cartilaginous  substance.  In- 
ternally— ^The  tumour  was  formed 
by  the  spines  of  the  last  dorsal,  and 
first  three  lumbar ;  on  removing  these 
with  the  posterior  arches,  the  corres- 
pondent portion  of  the  dura  mater 
was  foimd  to  be  softened  and  disor- 
ganized ;  the  spinal  canal  filled  with 
good  pus,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
carious  and  tuberculated,  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  unaltered;  the 
pus  was  making  its  way  anteriorly  to 
the  inguinal  regions.  In  the  chest 
the  heart  was  healthy,  the  pleurae 
adherent,  and  the  left  lung  contained 
a  large,  cretaceous  tubercle,  and 
likewise  a  sac  lined  by  a  serous  mem- 
brane. The  brain  was  throughout 
very  consistent ;  there  were  four  or 
five  oimces  of  yellowish  serum  in  the 
ventricles,  the  connexions  between 
were  much  dilated.  On  cutting  open 
the  cerebellum,  in  the  mesian  line, 
an  infiltrated  tubercle,  the  size  of  the 
thumb,  was  discovered,  pressing  on 
the  fourth  ventricle,  which  was  di- 
minished in  size.  The  tubercle  was 
not  at  all  softened.  The  intestinal 
canal  was  healthy.  This  individual 
had  always  a  great  desire  for  women. 
"^Journal  Hebdomadaire, 
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Appearance  of  the  Skin  in  Organic 
Disease. 

Thebb  is  something  forcibly  striking' 
in  the  expression  of  the  countenance- 
and  colour  of  the  skin  in  most  organic 
diseases.  In  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  elsewhere,  the  cornea  be- 
comes more  shining,  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva more  pearly  and  blanched,  with 
a  softness  and  almost  pensiveness  of 
expression ;  the  face  grows  sharp,  and 
the  skin  delicate.  In  scirrhus,  the 
expression  is  that  of  more  or  less  so- 
licitude; the  skin  heis  a  sallow  tint^ 
like  &pale  yellowish  toiHouj.  In  fun- 
gus, the  skin  is  of  a  dull  muddled 
white,  resembling  tallow  or  putty, 

Dr«  Abmstbomg. 

Discovery  of  the  use  of  the  Ste- 
thoscope. 

In  1816,  says  Laennec,  I  was  con- 
sulted by  a  young  woman  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  diseased  heart. 
Percussion,  and  the  application  of  the 
hand,  owing  to  her  fatness,  were  of 
little  avaiL;  the  application  of  the  ear 
being  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  patient.  I  happened 
to  recollect  a  well  known  fact  in  acous- 
tics, which  I  thought  would  be  of 
service  to  me,  viz.  the  augmented  im- 
pression of  sound  when  conveyed 
through  certain  solid  ^bodies,  as  when 
we  hear  the  scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  our 
ear  to  the  other.  Immediately  on 
this  suggestion  I  rolled  a  quire  of  pa- 
per into  a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  ap- 
plied one  end  of  it  to  the  region  of 
the  heart,  and  the  other  to  my  ear, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  I  could  thereby  hear  the  acti<^ 
of  the  heart  most  plainly. 

Wounds  of  Nerves, 

In  the  great  majority  of  instaaeoB 
the  mischief  arising  from  yeni^ectifaiff 
confiifits  in  inflflmmation  of  the  vein 
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itself,  or  in  inflammation  of  the  inte- 
guments surrounding  it,  as  in  erysi- 
pelas, particularly  phlegmonous  ery- 
s^>elftd.  Instfmees  are  extremely  rare 
in  which  any  ill  con/fiequences  of  ve- 
nesection can  he  clearly  traced  to  the 
injury  of  a  nerve » — vLawrknce. 

Discovery  of  Iodine, 

A  soap  manufacturer  remarked  that 
the  residuum  of  his  ley,  when  ex- 
hausted'of  the  alkali  for  which  he  em- 
ployed it,  produced  an  erosion  of  his 
copper  boiler,  for  which  he  could  not 
accoimt.     He  put  this  in  the  hands 
of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis, 
and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of 
iodine ;  curiosity  is  thus  excited,  the 
origin  of  the  new  substance  is  traced 
to  the  sea  plants,  from  whose  ashes 
the  principcd  ingredient  of  the  soap  is 
obtained,  and  ^timately  to  the  sea 
water  itself.  It  is  there  hunted  through 
nature,  discovered  in  salt  mines  and 
springs,   and  pursued  into  all  bodies 
which  have  a  marine  origin ;  among 
the   rest    into    sponge.     A  medical 
pra  ctitioner  (Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva), 
then  calls  to  mind  a  reported  remedy 
for  a  most  unsightly  disorder,  the 
goitre,  frequent  in  moimtainous  coun- 
tries, which  was  said  originally  to  be 
cured   by  the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge. 
This   led  him  to  try  iodine,  and  its 
specific  power  on  this  disease  is  now 
well  known.  —  Hbbschbll.    Prelvmi- 
nary  Review  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Venereal  Disease  once  attributed 

to  air. 

When  syphilis  fiist  appeared,  it  was 
thought  to  be  epidemical;  and  like 
other  pestilential  diseases,  to  be  owing 
either  to  "  the  malignant  influence 
of  the  stars,"  or  an  unwholesome  dis- 
position in  the  air.  .  It  was  supposed 
for  severiil  years  that  tiie  infection  of 
syphilis  was  conveyed  like  tiie  plague. 

Carmicbael  on  the  Venereal  Disease.^ 

Ditto. 

It  is  a  curioud  fact,  furnishing  an 
example  of  the  proneness  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  ran  into  opposite  errors. 


that  soon  after  the  appearence  of  the 
lues  venerea  in  Europe,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  communicable  also  by  the 
breath :  for  whispering  in  the  king*s 
ear,  knowing  himself  to  be  aflected 
with  venereal  distempers,  was  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Da.  Macmjchael. 

Inflammation. 

I  can  state  it  as  a  positive  fact, 
that  if  bleeding  be  properly  had  re- 
course to,  and  you  can  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  affection  of  the 
mouth  (by  calomel),  you  will  haidly 
ever  lose  a  patient  with  acute  inflam- 
mAtion.  Dr.  Armstrong  used  to  say 
that  bleediug  was  the  right  arm  and 
mercury  the  left  arm  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Elliotsok. 

Cure  for  Ptyalism. 

If  some  of  the  solution  of  the  chlo* 
ride  of  lime  or.  soda,  be  mixed  with 
six  or  eight  of  water,  and  the  pa- 
tient's mouth  washed  with  this  every 
hour,  it  will  soon  perform  a  cure. 

Same. 
The  Death  of  Pope  Adrian. 

The  death  of  Pope  Adrian  caused 
such  joy  at  Rome,  that  the  night  of 
'  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door  of 
his  chief  physician's  house  with  gar- 
lands, adding  this  inscription — "  To  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.** 

Fractures  of  the  Thigh. 

For  this  inconvenience  Hippocrates 
thus  prescribes.  In  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh,  the  extension  ought  to  be 
great,  the  muscles  being  so  strong, 
diat  notwithstanding  the  eflforts  of 
the  bandages,  their  contraction  is  apt 
to  shorten  the  limb.  This  is  a  de- 
formity so  deplorable  that  when  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  it,  /  would  ad' 
vise  the  patient  to  suffer  the  other  thigh 
to  be  broken  also,  in  order  to  have  them 
both  of  one  length. 

Diarrhtta  in  Phthisis, 

When  the  disorder  of  the  mucouB 
membrane  of  the  bowels  is  a  pxx)mi- 
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nent  feature  in  phtlnsis,  the  pop-ging 
may  be  often  diminiehed,  and  the 
stools  rendered  natural  in  appearance, 
by  giving  the  patient  two  grains  of 
pulv.  ipecac,  united  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  confection  of  opium^  three 
times  a  day. — Dr.  Bbioht. 

Calomel  in  large  doses  a  Sedative, 

Many  practitioners  suppose  that  if 
three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  will 
purge,  twenty  grains  will  purge  more, 
and  hence  carry  off  its  effects  by  the 
bowds ;  and  that  small  doses  will 
enter  the  system  and  produce  the  ex- 
pected effect — salivation.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  small 
doses  of  calomel  from  two  to  three 
and  four  grains,  will  purge  and  keep 
up. a  considerable  degree  of  irritation 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  when 
twenty  grains  will  not,  but  on  the 
contrary,  will  allay  irritation  of  both 
when  it  results  from  inflammation  of 
their  mucous  surfaces.  TYius  calomel 
tn  large  doses  acts  as  a  sedative, 

Anneslst. 

A  Simile  by  Dr.  Garth. 

"  Like  a  pert  skuUer,  one  physician  plies, 
And  all  his  art,  and  all  his  skill  he  tries ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Conduct  you  faster  to  the  Stygian  eboref.^' 
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FaoM  the  explanation  which  we  gave 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Linnsran 
system,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  sys- 
tem is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
plants  ought  to  be  clafsed  according 
to  the  stamens  and  styles  which  they 
possess.  It  has  been  likewise  deno- 
minated the  Sexual  system.  The 
Natural  system^  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
C9l\edjhe  ^sten^  o/Jussieu,  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  plants  should  be 
considered  according  to  all  their  or- 
gans, forms,  and  peculiar  properties. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  leading 
us  to  the  contemplation  of  those  points 
in  ^hich  f^ny  one  plant  resesxblea  an- 
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bond  of  union  existing  among^  the 
individuals  that  compose  the  peat 
vegetable  kingdom  of  nature,  ve  can 
likewise  distinguish  the  differences* 
great  or  BrnftU*  which  exist  laoMiagst 
them. 

According  to'  the  system  now  ge> 
nerally  adopted,  the  v^et^le  world 
is  divided  into  two  great  portions — 1. 
Vasculares  (plants  with  spiral  ves- 
sels), or  Cotykdonea.  (plants  fumi^ed 
with  seed  leaves) ;  plants  which  belong 
to  this  division,  also  have  oellular  txs* 
sue,  woody  fibre,  spiral  vessels,  and 
true  leaves.  Hie  flowers  are  gene- 
rally distinct,  and  the  embryo  is  en- 
closed within  a  seed-cover.  lliis 
division  comprehends  all  the  olasses  of 
Linnaeus,  except  the  Criptogamia,  the 
plants  bebnging  to  which  form  the 
second  grand  division  of  the  natural 
system;  the  Cellulare*  (plants  with 
cellular  tissue  only),  or  Acotyledomea 
(plants  without  cotyledons). 

The  vasculares*  or  Cotyledonese,  are 
divided  mto  two  classes.  1.  The 
Dicotyledonea,  pknts  which  have  two 
cotyledons,  lliese  are  also  called 
exogen4B,  on  account  of  their  stems 
increasing  by  layers  added  externally. 
2.  Monocotyledonea  (plants  having 
one  cotyledc»i),  is  die  name  given  to 
the  second  class,  which  also  has  the 
title  endogenea,  on  account  of  their 
stems  increasing  by  internal  layers. 

The  second  division,  or  Acotyle- 
dbneae,  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Foliacea  and  the  Aphylla,  which 
derive  their  character  respectively 
from  their  leafy  or  leafless  habit. 

The  subdivisions  of  tli^se  classes 
are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  their 
being  explained  within  anyreasoii- 
able  time,  in  consequence  of  the  limit* 
ed  space  which  we  could  afford  weekly 
to  such  a  subject.  The  couise,  how« 
ever,  which  we  shall  punue  is  thka 
we  shall  select  those  subdivisions  which 
the  student  HI  medical  botany  is  most 
interested  in  kmtwing,  and  these 
shall  form  the  snbject  of  thts  next 
article  oa  botany. 
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To  the  JBditors  qf  Oie  Lmukn .  MuUc^l  ont^ 
Surgical  JoumaL 

Gbk^lskbk, 
I  "WAS  very  much  Burprised  in  reading 
yourkadingarticle,  upoa  the  uafortu- 
nate  death  of  Ca^t.  Burdett,  to  find  you 
have  glaringly  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciples you  professed  and  practised,  in 
ih&  preceding  numiben.  You  are 
pleased  to  say»  that  chemists  are  both 
ignorant,  and  unacquainted  with  their 
business ;  and  you  likewise  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers,  to  the  fre- 
quency of  poisoning  by  chemists. 
Now  as  it  kippens  that  the  greatest 
number  of  ohemists  shops  ate  kept 
by  surgeons^  and  apothecaries,  your 
tirade  is  not  altogether  correct,  and 
the  dtargea  of  ignorsiice  &c.  £sil  uplon 
these  as  well  as  chemists.  If  che- 
mists are  uneducated  and  ignorant  of 
their  business,  how  does  it  happen, 
that  they  are  aUe,  and  obliged  to 
correct  the  prescriptions  of  medical 
men,  daily — ^the  mistakes  of  which,  if 
not  corrected  by  (ignorant  chemists 
as  you  term  them)  would  cause  the 
death  of  a  great  number  of  people. 
Trusting  to  your  candour  in  inserting 

this  note, 

I  remun» 
Your  obedient  Servant. 
A  Constant  Rxadsb. 

Great  Surrey-street. 
Friday,  June  8th,  J83S. 


External  application  0/  Narcotice 
in  Hemicrania,  rheumatic  andnearalpc 
Pains  of  the  chest,  back,  and  loins.—^ 
t)r,  GJraves  has  found  the  external 
Use  of  narcotics  highly  beneficial  in 
the  diseases  enumerated,  and  employ- 
ed the  following  plaster  to  the  head 
in  a  case  of  hemicrania,  whicK  defied 
all  the  ordinary  remedies.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  narcotics  must  be  diminish- 
ed when  the  plaster  is  of  smaller  di- 
mensions. 

r  .  1^  Opiljmk*  B'li* 
Camphiyra,  5^8. 
PiCit  Burgund, 
Empl,  Lirtwyyr.f.  e,  lUplt  empke^ 
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Mercurial  Owilmffif  in  Brysipdas, 
^— A  ^eat  deal  has  lately  been  said 
concerning  the  successful  employment 
of  the  ung.  hydrargyri  F.  in  Erysipe- 
las, audits  introduction  has  been  gene«- 
xally  attributed  to  the  French  prac- 
titioners, but  this  is  evidently  a  mil- 
take.  The  honour  is  due  to  the 
Ammcans,  Dr.  Dean  having  published 
in  the  American  Medical  Recorder, 
for  July,  1820,  an  essay  on  which  he 
dwells  on  the  advantage  derived  from 
its  use.  He  recommends  it  however 
only  as  an  useful  auxiliary  measure. 
He  directs  it  to  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  it  is  to  be  freely  rubbed 
iato  the  parts  occupied  by  the  erysi» 
pelatQUs  inflammatioii,  and  the  limbs 
afterwards  enveloped  in  fine  linen 
cloths,  upon  which  some  of  the  oint- 
ment haq  been,  previously  spread* 
This  process  is  to  be  repeated  twice 
jor  thrice  a  day.  Its  application  has 
been  found  advantageous  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  believe  that  in  general 
the  nibbing  in  is  left  out ;  we  shoiild 
think  that  fricti<m  would  be  liable  to 
increase  the  inflammation.  We  have 
lately  seen  it  relieve  the  severer  symp- 
toms of  erysipelas. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Mamma,  cured  by 
Carbonate  of  Iron  -^  Objections  to 
large  doses  of  this  remedy,  of  quinine 
aftd  other  tonics.  —  In  an  obstinate 
case  of  neuralgia  of  the  mamma, 
which  defied  all  ordinary  remedies,  a 
cure  was  effected  by  carb.  of  iron. 
Dr.  Graves  considers  that  the  immense 
doses  of  this  substance,  advieed  by 
Dr.  Elliotson,  are  unnecessarv,  for  he 
contends  diat  when  tonics,  as  the  salts 
of  iron,  of  arsenic,  and  quinine,  fail 
to  produce  their  effects  in  ordinary 
doses,  other  remedies  are  indicated. 
Repeated  experience  has  convinced 
him  that  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  a  day,  ate  sufficient  in  all 
cases,  and  his  opinion  is^  that  as  a 
tonic,  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day, 
and  generally  even  smaller  quantities, 
are  sufficient.  He  also  approves  of 
the  combination  of  this  medicine  with 
purgatives  as  advised  by  Dr.  £ppa 
and  Mr.  Chevalier> 

DubUm  ^aum.  t/Med.  tdmee. 
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Baokg,  Noticed,  ^c. 


Use  o/eoUAfkaion  in  C^mvulnans. 
Dr.  Graves  relates  a  case  of  convul- 
Bions  occurring  after  scarlatina,  in  a 
hay  aged  nine  years,  and  consequent 
to  anasarca,  which  was  cured  by  the 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Ireland  of  Dub- 
lin, by  pouring  a  small  stream  of  cold 
water  from  a  kettle  on  the  head.  The 
cold  dash  is  too  violent  in  such  cases^ 
The  stream  should  be  small,  and  not 
from  a  height,  to  be  renewed  on  the 
approach  of  another  paroxysm.  Dr. 
Graves  states  that  in  no  case  of  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  as 
in  fever,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  hydro- 
cephalus, cerebral  congestion,  &c. 
ought  we  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples. These  should  be  applied  behind 
the  ear,  or  along  one  side  of  the  neck. 
Leeching  the  temples  often  aggravates 
cerebral  congestion,  a  fact  we  have 
loiig  maintained. 

Collapse  after  Parturition — Resto- 
ration of  the  vital  powers  by  cold 
aspersion. — ^Mr.  Hayden  relates  a  case 
in  which  almost  feital  collapse  occur- 
red after  delivery,  and  without  a  loss 
of  blood  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 
The  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible 
severed  times,  and  difFasible  stimuli 
failed  to  produce  any  effect.  Cold 
aspersion  of  the  face,  by  means  of 
hearth  brush  dipped  in  water,*  fre- 
quently repeated,  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  vital  powers,  and  was  obliged  to 
^qiiently  employed. — Dublin  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science, 
May. 


LITEaARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
Wb  understand  the  Messrs.  Deighton,  of 
Cambridge,  are  about  to  pablish  a  peculiar 
Eevohnng  Table  for  finding  the  terminations, 
tense,  mood,  voice,  &c.  of  Greek  verbs,  from 
a  design  by  Tliomas  Castle,  Esq.  F.  L.S.,  of 
Trinity  College,  by  which  considerable  labour 
vill  be  saved  in  acquiring  this  important 
branch  of  the  Greek  language. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

OonmrKR ACTION,  viewed  as  a  Means  of 
Cure,  with  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Issue. 
By  John  Epps?  M.  D.,  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  I.«ecturer  on  Materia 
Medica,  Cheraislry  and  Botany,  at  the  West- 
minster Dispensary,  &c.  &c.  Renshaw  and 
Rush.  1832.  pp.  09. 
Catalogue  or  the  Museum  and  Library 


belonging  to  the  Birmingham    School    of 
Medicine.   18.%.    pp.  62. 

Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  ezteftdiDg 
the  means  for  the  Cultivation  of  Medicai 
Science  in  Birmingham,  by  one  of  the  Lec- 
turers of  the  School  of  Medicine.  Barlow, 
Birmingham.     1831.  pp.  22. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric 
Medicine,  in  a  series  of  systematic  Disserta> 
tions  on  Midwiferv,  and  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  ChiUren ;  illustrated  by  name- 
rons  plates.  By  David  D.  Davis,  M.D. 
M.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
Universilyjof  London^  &c.    Part  viii. 

M0TICB8  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Delta. — We  are  not  at  all  desirous  of  trying 
transfusion  in  the  case  ofthedving  periodic^ 
to  which  he  alludes ;  it  would  be  time  lost 
without  avail ;  nothing  can  resuscitate  it. 
Sir  6.  Tuth ill's  lectures  will  be  accepUble. 
We  have  not  the  magazines  alluded  to. 

The  brevities  would  be  a  novel  feature  ;  we 
can  only  admit  these  and  all  other  favours  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Winslow.— The  note  was  not  availa- 
ble ;  circumstances  do  not  allow  us  to  deviate 
from  our  former  determination. 

Alpha. — We  cannot  insert  strictures  on 
reviews  in  contemporary  journals. 

Crito.— The  article  is  too  personal,  and  is 
libellous  besides. 

A  Student  of  the  London  University. 

The  University  should  have  a  charter  as  well 
as  the  King's  College;  the  Wellington  Ad- 
ministration conferred  one,  and  why  nat  the 
Grey  another?  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
medical  degrees  cannot  be  conferred  in  Lon- 
don.  The  illustrious  Lord  Chancellor  has 
not,  nor  could  not  forget  the  institution  which 
he  projected  and  founded. 

A  Poor  Student.— It  was  harsh  to  refuse 
an  admission  ticket  for  a  few  weeks ;  no  pri- 
vate lecturer  would  act  in  such  anfanner. 
The  hospital  teacher  should  not  have  for<rot^ 
ten  that  he  was  once  poor  himself.  " 

Dublinensis. — There  is  much  more  con- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  the  Dublin  Board 
than  might  be  expected ;  but  the  learned 
secretary  is  too  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
epidemics  to  sanction  absurd  conclusions. 

A  Birmingham  Student.— Our  correspond- 
ent will  observe  in  our  present  number,  ample 
proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  his  accusation. 

Medicus— The  laconic  condemnation  of 
Ingleby's  and  Tuson's  works  in  another 
journal,  has  excited  a  doxen  of  our  corres- 
pondenls  to  send  us  recriminations  ;  but  the 
usage  of  periodicals  is  against  their  Insertion. 
We  admit  that  wholesale  censure,  without 
assigning  any  cause,  is  unwarraulable  and 
uniust. 

Dr.  Halma  Grand's  Styptic— The  case 
occurred  last  winter ;  Ihe  styptic  did  not  fail  • 
no  ligatures  were  necessary.  * 

*  A   Medical  Reformer.— -Until   influenUal 
and  respectable  practitioners  come,  forward 
no  good  can  be  expected.  ' 
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SELECTIONS 

PROM 

Tliri    SUJiGICAL     LECTURES 
Dt'Vnerfd  in  St.  George  s  Hospital^ 

BY 

n.  C.  BRODIE,  Esa.  F.R.S. 

Fi^vers  that  we  Symptomatic  of  other  Dh4Htse». 

Gentlemen, 
I  SHALL  not  enter  here  into  the  hUtory  of 
iVvcrs,  for  it  it  a  subject  that  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  medical  lecturer ;  but  I  propose 
t(»  point  out  to  your  notice  the  more  important 
symptoms  that  occur.  Intermittent  fever  is 
caused  by  mnr^h  miasmata,  and  when  thus 
caused,  and  independent  of  local  disease,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  surgery  ;  but  there  is  a 
iV>ver  verv  much  like  this  that  occurs,  and  is 
ofien  symptomatic  of  some  local  disorder.  A 
ninn,  for  instance,  had  a  stricture  of  the  ure- 
thra and  ague.  He  consulted  a  medical  man 
about  the  ague,  but  nothing  cured  him  ;  by 
.'lud  bye  the  stricture  became  very  trouble- 
some, and  he  came  to  me  for  advice  about  it. 
I  cured  the  stricture,  and  the  ague  left  him. 
Intermittent  fever  is  ofVen  accompanied  with 
diseases  of  the  urethra,  and  it  is  often  present 
in  phlegmonous  abscesses;  and  the  symp- 
toms of  symptomatic  intermittent  fever  are 
very  much  like  the  symptoms  of  idiopathic 
ague,  which  arises  from  marsh  miasma. 
In  both  you  have  the  hot,  the  cold,  and  the- 
sweating  stages.  In  general,  in  the  symp- 
tomatic ague,  the  paroxysms  do  not  come  on 
periodically,  and  hence  the  difference  that 
exists  between  it  and  idiopathic  ague  ;  but 
there  are  other  cases  where  the  occurrence  of 
the  paroxyAns  are  just  the  same.  It  mostly 
assumes  the  quotidian '  form.  The  parox- 
ysms in  these  cases  may  occur  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  and  may  continue  for  a  month,  or  a 
longer  period.     A  person  had  fistula  in  ano, 
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another  had  abscesses  burrowing  in  the  nates, 
and  they  had  intermittent  fever. 

Tretilmt'nt.     When  the  cold  fit  comes  on, 
let  the  patient  be  put  to  bed,  and  endeavour 
to  shorten  the  cold  fit  by  giving  the  patient 
Dover's  powder ;  put  bottles  of  warm  water 
to  his  legs,  and  an  additional  blanket  on  his 
bed.     Yuti  may  do  something  to  prevent  an 
expected   fit  by  giving  your  patient  a  large 
dnsc  of  opium  an  hour  before  the  paroxysm 
is  expected.     You  are  to  cure  the  disease  by 
which  the  fever  is  caused.     In  many   cases 
this  is  easily  done  ;  if  an  abscess  is  the  cause, 
open  it ;  if  a  fistula  in  ano,  enlarge  the  oi>en- 
ing  ;    but  there  are   other  cases  which  occa- 
sionally occur,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  as  when 
it  arises  from  stricture  of  the  urethra  ;  when 
your  patient  will  generally  have  a  fit  each 
time  the  bougie  is  introduced,  and  from  the 
freqtiency  of  the  paroxysms  he  becomes  ex- 
hausted.    But  you  must  remember  that  the 
local  disease  is  only  one  cause  of  the  ague ; 
there  must  be  a  particular  state  of  the  consti- 
tution that  acts  also.     If  you   can  do  away 
with  the  local  cause,   so  much  the   better  ;  if 
not,  do  what  you  can  to  r^'lieve  the  constitu- 
tion.    Give  your  patient  nr^enic.     The  same 
plan  of  treatment,    indeed,  that  you  would 
follow  in  idiopathic  fever,   will  be  of  service 
in   this  symptomatic  fever.     A  woman  had 
an  abscess  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rec- 
tum ;   she  had  a  paroxysm  of   fever  every 
afternoon  at  six  o'clock.     I  gave  her  arsenic, 
afld  it  relieved  her.     In  general,  however,  the 
•symptomatic  fever  that  occurs  in  surgical  dis- 
orders is  nof  intermittent,  but  continued  fever. 
Of  that  J  shall  now  speak. 

Continued  Fevers. 

These  differ  from  the  idiopathic  form,  in 
being  dependent  upon  some  local  disease. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  continued  fevers  ;  the 
first  of  these  present  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  inflammatory  fever  ;  there  first  comes  on 
a  little  chilliness,  whicii,  in  a  very  short  time, 
is  succeeded  by  a  hot  skin,  a  quick  and  hard 
pulse ;  the  mouth  dry,  the  tongue  white  and 
furred  ;    the  countenance  flushed  :  the  urine 
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high  coloured  and  scarity,  the  bowels  costive  ; 
the  patient  desires  liquids  rather  than  solids, 
and  these  symptoms  are  always  aggravated 
towards  evening.     The  second  kind  presents 
a  somewhat  different  train  of  symptoms,  and 
resemble  those  of  tyj^us ;    there  is  pain  in 
the  head,  a   burning  hot  skin ;  pulse  wiry, 
smalli  and  rapid  ;  tongue  brown  and  furred, 
mouth  clammy,  great  expression  of  anxiety 
of  the  countenance,  and  delirium.     As  the 
disease  advances,  the  pulse  beeooies  more  ra- 
f  id  and  feeble,  and  obliterated  on  the  slight- 
est pressure  ;  the  patient  becomes  more  vest- 
tess,  turning  from  side  to  side  in  his  bed  ;  he 
gets  into  a  low  delirium ;    the   tongue,  the 
mouth,  and  the  sides  of  the  lips,  have  a  black 
crust  over  them.     In  other  cases,  there  is 
great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
sometimes  to  the  fauces,  producing  great  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  conges- 
tion about  the  thorax,  when  there  will  be  ten- 
sion about  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.    Sometimes  from  local  diseases  you  will 
find  inflammation,  and  abscess  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  or  liver,  or  in  the  serous 
membranes,  although  the  local  disease  may 
\e  far  apart,  as  in  the  legs.    There  are  many 
cases  which  induce,  at  first,  the  inflammatory 
fever,  and   after  a  time  a;»sume  the  typhoid 
type,  just  the  same  as  in  idiopathic  fevers. 
At  other  times  it  may  begin  with  the  typhoid 
fever  ;  and  when  it  does  so  occur,  it  is  owing 
to  the  bodily  powers  of  the  patient  being 
weakened.    .Much  depends  also  on  the  part 
aflfected.     If  fever  arises  from  making  an  in- 
cision in    the    tunica   vaginalis    testis    for 
hydrocele,  it  would  be  of  the  inflammatory 
kind. 

Treatment  tfthe  Inflammatory  Fevtr. — Yon 
must  first  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  local 
disease,  and  the  means  to  effect  this  will  also 
be  good  for  the  fever. — Consider  if  the  patient 
will  be  benefitted  by  blood-letting;  the  quan- 
tity to  lie  taken  roust  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, age,  sex,  fire.  Always  bleed  when 
there  is  a  determination  of  blood  to  any  part 
away  from  the  local  disease.  Give  purging 
medicines ;  the  neutral  salts,  as  they  tend  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
You  may  give  the  sp.  aether,  nit  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys ;  diaphoretics  to 
increase  the  fluid  from  the  exhalents  of  the 
skin. 

Treatment  of  the  Typhoid  Fever. — You 
may  have  occasion  to  take  blood  from  the 
part  inflamed,  therefore  local  blood-letting  is 
sometimes  not  only  admissible  but  necessary  ; 
give  the  effervescing  dranghts  ;  keep  the 
bowels  gently  open,  do  not  purge,  but  give 
alight  doses  of  calomel  for  this  purpose  ;  give 
the  patient  cordials  to  support  his  strength. 
When  the  fever  depends  on  sloughy  or  putrid 
matter  pent  up,  let  out  the  putrid  matter,  for 
unless  you  do  this  you  will  tn  vain  endeavour 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  in- 
ternal remedies.  There  are  some  cases  where 
ihe  typhoid  symptoms  arc  so  distinctly  mark- 


ed, that  you  cannot  think  of  taking  away  blood 
locally,  to  relieve  the  local  disease,  without 
danger  to  the  patient  In  such  a  case,  you 
are  to  attend  to  the  aymptomatic  fever,  and 
not  to  the  local  disease,  because  the  fever  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  may  carry 
off*  the  patient  if  not  attended  ta  When  the 
bodily  powers  are  so  much  weakened,  how- 
ever extraordinary  it  may  appear,  to  give  sti- 
mulants when  there  is  local  inflammation, 
such  remedies  no^  willlie  requisite,  and  yot> 
must  let  the  local  disease  taibe  its  own  course  ; 
the  symptoms  of  continued  fever  b^n  when 
inflammation  is  present,  and  before  suppurar* 
tion  begins. 

Hectic  Fever^ 

That  fever  which  commonly  depends  upon 
an  abscess  in  a  hip'joint,  or  in  an  old  frac- 
ture, is  thus  called  ;  it  is  caused  by  local  ir- 
ritation, and  resembles  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sun>plion.  In  this  fever  the  least  dl:>turbance 
t  will  increase  the  pulse,  as  the  jarring  of  m 
door.  It  is  known  by  a  frequent  but  weak 
pulse ;  «iongue  generally  clean,  moist.  Mid 
whiter  than  natural,  but  sometimes  a  little 
Curred  ;  the  face  is  oAeo  flushed,  and  the  |Nh> 
tient  often  has  a  diarrhoea,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  debility,  with  profuse  oight  sweats,  whids 
leave  him  in  the  morning.  A  diild  has  dis- 
ease of  the  hip-joint,  hectic  fever  ensues  ;  he 
has  diarrhoDa,  emaciation,  and  oough,  and 
when  he  dies,  it  is  found,  on  examining  the 
body,  that  the  lungs  in  general  are  lUseaaedw 
That  particular  state  which  induces  hectic 
fever,  is  often  the  means  of  setting  up  diseaae 
in  some  other  part,  especially  inecrofnia.  If 
you  are  able  to  remove  the  exciting  oaose*  the 
fever  will,  in  all  probability,  go  off ;  for  ifr- 
stanre,  If  it  is  found  requisite  to  amputate  the 
diseased  limb  which  caused  the  fever,  we  And 
that  it  leaves  the  patient ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
not  found  requisite  to  tcmove  the  Uaabi  then, 
in  those  cases,  give  bark,  quinine,  or  the  di* 
luted  mineral  acids.  At  bedtime  give  Dover'e 
powder ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  we  ftnd 
that  this  powder  does  not  increase  the  perspi- 
ration in  hectic  fever.  The  patient's  diet 
should  be  nourishing;  give  him  wine  and 
other  cordials.  Some  persons  say  that  hectic 
fever  is  the  fever  of  suppuration  ;  they  ssiy  it 
depends  upon  the  absorption  of  pas;  but  it 
often  happens  that  hectic  fever  comes  on  after 
the  pus  is  let  out,  and  not  whilst  it  b  pent  up, 
which  would  not  be  the  ease  if  d»is  assertion 
were  true. 


Cholera. — St  Tgnatius's  bean  has  been 
tried  successfully  in  some  cases  of  cholera,  at 
Calcutta.  An  alcoholic  tincture  is  made  of 
it,  and  it  is  administered  in  drops  in  a  proper 
vehicle,  with  or  without  opium. — M.  Virty. 

[The  essential,  or  alkaline,  principle  of  St- 
Ignatitts's  bean,  is  the  *^r//rfcain^.— Eds."] 
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H^ter  is  ilte  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  AwrMet 
in  the  dissection  rfAmmals  f 

Besides  these  things  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  there  are  to  be  observe4  those 
that  appertain  to  the  aurides. 

What  Caspar  Bauhinus,  lib.  ij.  c.  21,  and 
John  Riulanus,  lib.  viij.  c  1,  the  nost  learned 
men  and  the  most  skilful  anatouaists,  observe 
mnd  advise,  that  if  in  vivisection  of  any  ani> 
mal  you  studiovsly  observe  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  you  see  four  motions,  distinct  in  time 
and  place,  two  of  which  are  proper  to  the  au- 
ricles, and  (wo  to  the  ventrides.  With  due 
deference  to  these  men,  there  are  fisur  dis- 
tinct motions,  not  only  in  time  but  in  place. 
For  both  the  auricles  move  simultaneously, 
as  do  also  the  ventricles,  so  that  the  four 
moticms  are  distinct  in  place,  but  they  occur 
at  two  different  times  only.  There  are,  as  if 
at  the  same  time,  two  motions,  one  of  the 
aurtdes,  another  of  the  ventricles ;  but  they 
do  not  occur  simultaneously,  but  the  motion 
of  the  auricles  precede,  and  that  of  the  heart 
follows ;  and  the  motion  is  seen  to  commence 
from  the  auricles,  and  to  proceed  to  the  ven- 
trides. When  all  things  are  more  languid, 
the  heart  being  in  a  dying  state,  as  in  fishes 
and  cold-blooded  animals,,  an  interval  of  rest 
happens  between  these  two  motions,  and  the 
heart  is  seen  as  if  wealtened  to  answer  the 
motion ;  sometimes  more  quickly,  some- 
times more  slowly,  and  at  length  inclining  to 
death,  it  ceases  to  answer  its  motion,  as  if  it 
announces  it  slightly  with  its  head,  and 
moves  so  obscurely  that  it  seems  to  afford  a 
sign  of  motion  to  the  pulsating  auricle.  Thus 
the  heart  ceases  sooner  to  pulsate  than  the 
auricles,  so  that  these  are  said  to  survive,  and 
the  left  ventricle  first  of  all  parts  ceases  (o 
pulsate ;  then  its  auricle,  at  length  the  right 
ventricle,  and  lastly,  as  Galen  observes,  all 
the  rest  ceasing  and  dying,  the  right  auricle 
still  pulsates,  so  that  life  seems  to  remain  last 
in  it;  and  while  the  heart  is  gradually  dying, 
you  may  observe,  after  two  or  three  pulsa- 
tions of  the  auricle,  the  heart  will,  as  if 
roused,  respond,  and  very  slowly  and  very 
feebly  endeavour  and  make  a  pulsation. 

But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that 
after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  pulsate,  the 
auricle  still  beating,  the  finger  bdng  placed 
over.the  ventricle,  every  pulsation  is  perceived 
in  the  ventrides,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  already  $aid  that  the  pulsations  of 
the  ventrides  were  felt  in  the  arteries,  a  dis- 
tention being  made  by  the  impulse  of  the 


blood ;  and  at  this  time,  the  auricle  only  pul- 
sating, if  you  cut  away  the  apex  of  the  heaK 
with  a  scissors,  you  wUl  see  the  blood  flowing 
thence  at  every  pulsation  of  the  auricle ;  hence 
it  appears  how  the  blood  goes  into  the  venr 
tricle,  not  by  attraction  or  distention  of  the 
heart,  but  sent  in  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
auricles. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  those  whi<;h 
I  call  pulsations,  both  in  the  heart  and  auri- 
des, are  contractions,  and  you  can  plainly  see 
that  the  auricles  are  priras|rily  contracted, 
and  afterwards  the  heart  itself;  for  the  au- 
ricles, when  they  move  and  pulsate,  become 
whitish,  more  especially  when  they  contain 
but  little  blood,  for  they  are  filled  as  the  cel- 
lars and  treasuries  of  the  blood,  by  the  com- 
pressive motion  of  the  veins,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  to  its  proper  centre.  Nay, 
further,  it  is  evident,  in  tl)e  ends  and  extre- 
mities of  them,  that  the  whiteness  arises 
solely  from  their  contraction. 

In  fishes,  and  frogs,  and  the  like,  wjbich 
have  but  one  ventricte  of  the  heart  (and  for 
an  auricle  they  have  a  small  vesicle,  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  heart,  containing  Woo4) 
you  will  see  this  veside  first  contracted  and 
afterwards  most  obviously  the  contraction  of 
the  heart 

Nevertheless  it  was  right  to  insert  those 
things  which  were  observed  by  me  to  be 
contrary  to  them.  The  heart  of  an  eel,  and 
some  other  fishes,  and  also  other  animals,  is 
exempt,  and  pulsate  without  auricles.  Nay, 
if  you  cut  into  pieces,  you  shall  see  each 
divided  part,  vriien  separated  from  each  other, 
contract  and  dilate,  so  that  in  such  cases, 
after  the  motion  of  the  auricle  has  ceased, 
the  heart  does  pulsate  and  palpitate.  But 
this,  perhaps,  is  only  profer  to  these  more 
lively  animals,  whose  radical  moisture  is 
more  glutinous,  or  is  fatter,  or  tougher,  and 
not  so  easily  to  be  dissolved.  This  also  ap- 
pears in  the  flesh  of  eels,  which,  after'*ezcoria- 
tion,  evisceration,  and  cutting  in  pieces,  still 
retains  motion.  An  experiment  being  made 
on  a  dove,  after  the  heart  had  ceased  its 
motion,  and  that  the  aurides  had  also  ^ven 
over  their  motion  for  a  short  space,  i  made 
my  finger  wet  with  saliva,  and  being  war^^ 
detained  it  awhile  on  the  heart  From  this 
fomentation,  as  if  it  had  received  life  and 
strength  anew,  the  heart  and  its  auricles 
began  to  be  moved,  and  also  to  oontract  and 
relax  itself,  and  did  ^eem  as  if  it  were  re- 
called back  again  from  death. 

But  besides  all  these,  \  have  often  noticed 
that  after  the  heart  itself,  and  even  its  right 
auricle,  had  ceased  to  pulsate  at  the  point  of 
death,  there  manifestly  remained  in  the  blood 
itself,  which  was  contained  in  the  right  auri- 
cle, an  obscure  motion,  and  inundation,  and 
a  kind  of  heating,  that  is  to  say,  so  lonfl;  as 
it  seemed  to  be  possessed  o(  any  blooa  or 
spirit 

A  thing  of  the  like  nature,  in  the  first  gene- 
ration of  animals,  roost  evidently  appears  ia 
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U  hen's  egg  within  seven  days  after  her  incu- 
bation. First  of  all,  there  is  in  it  a  drop  of 
blood,  which  moves,  as  Aristotle  likewise 
observed,  which  receiving  increase,  and  the 
chicken  being  formed  in  part,  the  auricles  of 
tlie  heart  being  made,  in  whose  perpetual 
pulsations  which  is  life.  Then  afterwards,  in 
a  few  day.',  the  body  commencing  to  receive 
its  linoanicnts,  there  also  is  the  body  of  the 
heart  formed,  but  for  some  time  it  appears 
whitish  and  without  blood,  it  neither  pul- 
sates nor  moves  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  I 
hi^ve  also  see^,  in  a  human  foetus,  after  three 
mouths,  1*116  liearl  formed,  but  whitish  and 
without  blood ;  nevertheless,  in  the  auricles 
of  which,  iherc  wufi  a  great  store  of  blood, 
and  of  a  crimson  colour.  So  likewise  in  the 
egg,  when  the  foetus  was  increased  and 
formed ;  at  the  same  time  the  heart  was  in- 
i'reased  and  possessed  ventricles,  which  com- 
uieuccd  to  receive  and  then  to  transmit 
blond. 

,So  that  if  a  man  will  examine  it  minutely, 
he  will  not  say  that  the  heart  is  the  first 
tliiiiijr  that  lives  and  last  that  dies ;  but  rather 
that  the  auricles  (nnd  in  snakes,  fishes,  and 
such  like  animals,  the  part  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  auricle)  both  lives  before  the 
heart  and  dies  after  it. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  or  not  the 
blood  or  spirit  has,  in  itself,  an  obscure  palpi- 
tation, which  appeared  to  me  to  be  retained 
after  death  ;  or  whether  we  may  say  that  with 
this  palpitation  life  begins,  seeing  the  sperm 
and  proliiic  spirit  of  all  living  creatures 
goes  from  them  with  palpitation,  as  if  itself 
were  a  living  animal.  So  nature  in  death, 
making  as  It  were  a  recapitulation  (as  it  is 
well  observed  on  the  motion  of  animals)  actSi 
upon  herself  with  a  retrograde  motion,  from 
the  beginning  of  her  course  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  she  returns  to  that  whence  she  first 
issued,  and  as  animal  generation,  from  not 
being  a  living  creature,  is  to  be  a  living  crea- 
ture, as  from  a  non-entity  to  be  an  entity,  so 
by  the  same  steps,  corruption  passes  from 
an  entity  to  a  non-entity  ;  whence  it  is,  that 
that  which  in  living  animals  is  first  made  fails 
last,  and  that  which  is  made  last  fails  first 
I  have  also  observed,  that  really  all  animals 
have  a  heart,  and  not  only,  as  Aristotle  says, 
in  the  Jarger  animals,  and  those  who  have 
blood,  but  also  in  the  minor  ones,  and  such 
as  have  no  blood,  as  those  which  are  crusted 
without  or  have  shells,  such  as  snails,  crab- 
fish,  oysters,  lobsters,  prawns ;  and  in  many 
others,  namely,  in  wasps  and  in  hornets,  and 
also  in  gnats  (by  a  microscope  made  to  dis- 
cern the  smallest  of  things)  in  the  summit  of 
that  place  which  is  called  their  tail,  and  I 
saw  the  heart  pulsate,  and  exhibited  it  to 
others  to  see. 

In  those  animals  which  have  no  blood,  the 
heart  pulsates  slowly  and  v.'ith  deliberate 
beats,  just  as  it  does  in  those  animals  which 

e  dying,  and  contracts  itself  leisurely ;  this 
asily  discerned  in  snails,  whose  heart  yon 


shall  discover  at  the  bottom  of  that  orifice  on 
the  right  side,  which  it  seems  to  open  and 
to  shut  on  account  of  it  being  to  take  in  air, 
and  whence  it  expels  its  saliva,  a  section 
being  made  at  the  summit,  near  that  part 
which  is  analogous  to  the  liver. 

But  this  mast  also  be  observed,  that  in 
winter,  and  colder  seasons,  some  anima1< 
which  have  no  blood  (such,  for  instance,  as 
the  snail,)  have  no  pulsation,  but  do  rather 
seem  to  resemble  the  life  of  plants  ;  as  liiie- 
wtse  the  rest,  which  for  that  cause  are  called 
zoophyta  or  plant-animals. 

And  also  in  all  animals  where  a  heart  is 
there  are  auricles,  or  something  analogous 
to  them ;  and  wheresoever  the  heart  is 
given  two  ventricles,  there  always  are  pre- 
sent two  auricles,  but  not  the  contrary.  B*t 
if  you  notice  the  conformation  of  the  cHkk 
in  the  egg,  first  there  is  in  it,  as  I  said,  only 
a  vesicle  or  auricle,  or  pulsating  with  a  drop 
of  blood  ;  afterwards  increasing,  the  heart  is 
perfected.  So  in  some  animals  (not  reach- 
ing to  a  further  perfection)  this  pulsating 
vesicle,  which  is  as  big  as  a  point  at  the 
commencement  of  life,  such  as  in  bees, 
wasps,  snails,  shrimps,  crevices,  8cc.  • 

There  is  here  with  us  a  little  fish  (which 
in  English  is  called  a  shrimp,  and  in  Low 
Dutch  een  gameel),  usually  caught  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  Thames,  the  whole  body  of 
which  is  quite  transparent.  This  little  fish  I 
have  often  exhibited  in  water  to  some  of  iny 
special  friends,  so  that  we  could  plainly  dis- 
cern the  motion  of  the  heart,  while  the  exte- 
rior part  of  the  body  did  not  obstruct  our 
view,  as  if  we  were  looking  through  a  win- 
dow at  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  of  this 
little  animal. 

I  exhibited  a  hen's  egg,  after  four  or  five 
days'  incubation,  to  shew  the  first  formation 
of  the  chicken,  which  resembled  a  little 
cloud.  By  immersing  an  egg,  oflf  which  the 
shell  was  taken,  into  clear  tepid  water,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  cloud  there  was  a  p^in' 
of  blood  which  did  pulsate,  but  so  little  that, 
when  it  was  contracted,  it  disappeared  and 
vanished  from  our  sight,  and  in  its  dilatation 
appeared  again  at  the  summit,  red  and  small, 
as  the  point  of  a  needle ;  insomuch  as  that 
between  the  time  it  was  seen  and  not  seen, 
as  It  were  betwixt  being  and  not  being,  it  did 
represent  a  palpitation,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  life. 


CHAPTER   V. 


On  the  motioHf  action,  and  function  rf  ^ 

Heart, 

I  confidently  believe,  then,  that  from  tbese 
and  the  like  observations  it  will  be  found 
that  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  after  thit 
manner. 

First,  the  auricle  contracts  itself,  and  in 
that  contraction  sends  the  blood  t^ith  which 
it  abounds,  as  the  head-spring  of  the  veins, 
and  the  cellar  and  cistern  of  the  blood,  into 
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the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  being  full, 
the  heart  immediately  erects  itself,  stretches 
all  the  nerves,  contracts  the  ventrides,  and 
makes  a  pulsation,  by  which  pulsation  it 
continually  protrudes  the  blood,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  auricles,  into  the  arteries, 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  lungs ;  and 
that  vessel  which  is  called  the  pulmonary 
artery,  but  is  truly,  both  in  its  order  and 
office,  and  in  all  other  things,  an  artery,  is 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  and  through 
the  arteries  into  the  whole  body. 

These  two  motions,  the  one  of  the  auricles, 
the  other  of  the  ventricles,  are  so  done 
through  a  continued  motion,  as  it  were  keep- 
ing a  certain  harmony  and  rhythm,  so  that 
they  are  both  done  at  the  same  time,  and 
only  one  motion  is  apparent,  particularly  in 
warm-blooded  animals,  whilst  they  are  agi- 
tated with  a  sudden  motion.  Nor  is  this 
otherwise  completed  than  when  in  machines 
one  wheel  moving  another,  they  seem  all  to 
itH»ve  at  the  same  time.  And  in  the  lock  of 
a  musket,  by  the  drawing  of  the  trigger,  the 
flint  falls,  strikes  the  steel,  fires  the  powder, 
enters  the  touch-hole,  and  discharges;  the 
balls  pass  out,  pierce  the  mark,  and  all  these 
motions  appear  on  account  of  celerity,  as  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  same  time. 
So  also  in  deglutition,  the  meat  or  drink  is 
thrown  into  the  fauces,  the  root  of  the  tongue 
ifi  elevated,  and  the  mouth  compressed,  the 
hirynx  is  shut  close  by  its  own  muscles,  and 
the  epiglottis,  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  is 
elevated,  and  opened  by  its  own  muscles, 
just  as  a  sack  is  raised  to  be  filled,  and  open 
that  it  may  receive.  '  It  thrusts  down  the 
food  or  drink,  being  received  by  the  trans- 
verse muscles,  and  with  the  long  muscles 
draws  it  down  :  yet  notwithstanding  that  all 
these  motions  are  made  by  several  and  dif^ 
ferent  organs,  whilst  they  are  done  in  har- 
mony and  order,  they  seem  to  effect  one 
nootion  and  one  action,  which  we  call  de- 
glutition. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  clearly,  in  the  moUon 
and  action  of  the  hesh-t,  which  is  a  kind  of 
deglutition  and  transfusion  of  blood  from  the 
veins  into  the  arteries.  And  if  any  one  care- 
fully observe  this,  and  diligently  remark  the 
motion  of  the  heart  in  the  dissection  of  any 
living  animal,  he  shall  see  not  only  that 
which  I  have  said,  that  the  heart  erects  itself, 
and  makes  one  continued  motion  with  its 
auricles,  but  also  a  kind  of  a  motion  and  in- 
clination laterally,  and  an  obscure  inclination 
in  the  course  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  slightly 
turning  itself,  and  thus  performing  the  work. 
And  this  may  be  distinguished  when  a  horse 
drinks  and  swallows  water ;  at  every  gulp 
the  water  is  supped  down  into  the  belly,  and 
sent  into  the  ventricle,  which  makes  a  sort  of 
a  sound  and  pulsation,  which  it  exhibits  to 
those  auscultating  or  wrenching  of  it ;  so  it  is 
that  whilst  some  portion  of  the  blood  is 
drawn  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  may  be  heard,  and  the 


pulsation  will  be  hear^  to  be  made  in  thtf 
breast. 

The  motion  of  the  heart,  then,  is  after  this 
manner,  and  the  transfusion  and  propulsion 
of  blood  by  extreme  connecting  arteries,  is 
one  action  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  pulsation 
which  we  perceive  is  nothing  else  but  an  im- 
pulse of  the  blood  made  by  the  heart  But 
whether  or  not  the  heart  adds  any  thing  else 
to  the  blood  besides  the  transposition,  local 
motion,  and  distribution  of  it,  either  caloric, 
spirit,  or  perfection,  we  must  inquire  after- 
wards, and  collect  from  other  observations. 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  present,  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  that  in  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  the  blood  is  transfused,  and  drawn 
from  the  veins  into  the  arteries  through  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  so  distributed  to 
the  whole  body. 

But  all  do  in  some  manner  grant  this,  and 
collect  it  from  the  fabric  of  the  heart,  and  from 
the  figure,  position,  and  use  of  the  valves. 
But  if,  as  tumbling  in  an  obscure  place,  they 
seem  to  be  short-sighted,  and  make  up 
various  things,  which  are  contrary  and  not) 
consistent,  and  they  pronounce  very  many 
things  from  conjecture,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  before. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  hesitation  and  error  in   this 
afiltir,    the   composition   of  the    heart    and 
lungs  in  man;    for  when   they  beheld  the 
vena  arteriosa  (pulmonary   artery)    to  obli- 
terate itself  in  the  lungs,  and  likewise  be- 
held the  arteria    vcnosa  (pulmonary   vein) 
taking  a  similar  course,  whence  ii  disappeared, 
it  could  not  be  forgot  by  them  either  how  the 
right  ventricle  should  distribute  the    blood 
into  the  body,  or  how  the  left  ventricle  should 
draw  it  from  the  vena  cava.     This  you  will 
find  attested  by  Galen's  words,  in  his  book 
De   Plac.   Hipp,  et  PlaL  6,   where    he  in- 
veighs against  Erasistratus    concerning  th^ 
origin  and  use  of  the  veins,  and  also  on  the  . 
concoction  of  the  blood.   ''  You  will  answer,"^ 
he  says,  "  that  it  is  so  ordained  (hat  the 
blood  be  prepared  in  the  liver,  and  thence 
carried  into  the  heart,  there  it  will  aAer- 
wards  receive  its  proper  form  and  absolute 
perfection,  which  seems  to  appear  not  without 
perfect  reason ;  for  no  perfect  and  great  work 
is  done  suddetily  at  one  attempt,   and  can 
acquire  aH  its  completion  from  otae  instru-  ' 
ment;  which,  if  it  be  so,  shew  us  another 
vessel  which  draws  out  the  blood  absolutely 
perfect  from  the  heart,  and  dispenses  it  as 
the  arteries  do  their  spirits,  to  the  whole  of 
the  body."     Behold  a  rational  opiniorij  not 
relinquished  and  not  approved  of 'by  Galeo 
because  bedfd'nM^see'the  -course  of  the 
passage,  he  could  not  find  a  vessel,  which 
from  the  heart  would  distribute  blood  to  the- 
whole  body. 

But  if  any  are  for  Erasistratus,  or  in  the 
defence  of  that  opinion  which  is  now  ours 
(by  Galen's  own  confession),  and  in  all 
things  else  agreeable  to  reason,  should  have 
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traversed  with  his  finger  the  great  artery, 
distributing  the  Mood  from  the  heart  to  the 
whole  body,  I  wonder  what  would  that  divine 
man,  most  ingenious  and  most  learned,  have 
answered.  If  h6  should  say  that  the  arteries 
distribute  spirits  and  not  Mood,  really  thfi» 
#as  sufficient  to  reftite  Erasistratus,  who  did 
imagine  the  spirits  to  be  contained  in  the 
Mtcrie»  only ;  but  should  in  the  mean  time 
eontfadiet  himself,  and  should  most  shame- 
fully deny  that  to  be,  which  in  one  of  his 
0Wn  books  he  Mrdnowly  maintains  to  be  true 
against  Erasistratus ;  and  had  proved  it  by 
many  and  also  strong  arguments,  and  de- 
monstrates it  by  experiments  that  blood  Is 
certainly  naturally  contained  in  the  arteries 
aad  not  spirit  or  air.  • 

**  But  if  that  divine  man  (as  he  often  does 
iA  the  same  place)  should  grant,  that  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body  take  their  origin  from  tile 
great  artery,  and  this  from  the  heart,  and 
professing  likewise  that  those  three  sigmoid 
valves,  placed  at  the  orifice  of  tiie  aorta, 
prevents  the  regression  of  blood  into  the 
heart,  and  that  nature  had  never  ordained 
them  for  the  best  of  our  organs,  unless  tliey 
would  exhibit  for  seme  great  office.**  If,  I 
say,  the  father  of  the  physicians  should  per- 
mit all  these  things^  and  in'  Ms  very  words, 
as  he  does  in  his  already  eited  book,  I  do  not 
see  how  he  could  possibly  deny  that  the 
great  artery  was  that  vessel,  which  did  carry 
2ie  blood  after  it  had  undergone  its  absolute 
^^pM^eetidn  from  the  heart  through  the  whole 
body.  Or,  perchance,  he  wduld  still  hesitate^ 
(as  all  the  rest  from  his  time  to  this  very 
day;)  I  say,  on  account  of  not  seeing  the 
stniotare  of  the  heart  with  the  lungs,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  ways  by  wMch  the  blood 
could  be  carried  from  the  veins  into  the 
areeries.  Which  doubt  does  not  a  little  per- 
plea  even  the  anatomists,  when  always  in 
dMieellons  they  discover  the  arteria  venosa 
(the  pulmonary  vein)  and  the  left  ventricle 
•f  the  heart  replete  with  thick,  Icnotty,  black 
blood ;  to  that  they  are  compelled  to  affirm 
that  tl^e  blood  penetrates  through  the  septum 
of  the  heart  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the 
left.*  But  this  way  I  liave  reftited  already  ; 
therefore  another  way  must  ht  prepared  and 
laid  open,  which,  I  believe,  being  found,  there 
can  be  no  more  difficulty  which  can  prevent 
any  peraon  from  granting  and  confossing 
those  things  which  I  propounded  before  con- 
cerning the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, ttid  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  from 
the  veins  into  the  arteries,  and  also  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  blood  by  the  arteries  int^ 
the  whole  body. 


[  *  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal text,  though  at  variance  with  theV^ 
sent  doctrine. — M.  R.] 


AN  ESSAY 


ON  THE 


PROGRESS,  USES,  AND  STUDY  OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


The  forms  in  which  bodies  exist,  and  the 
combination  of  substances,  as  they  compose 
the  universe,  depend  on  the  chemical  power* 
of  attraction  and  repulsion^  From  the  agen- 
cies o(  these  forces,  with  caloric  or  heat,  and 
galvanism,  arise  an  extensive  series  of  opera- 
tions,  which  either  form  a  part  of  the  esta> 
Uished  order  of  nature,  or  which  may  be  re- 
gulated by  artificial  arrangements.  The  in- 
vestigation of  these,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
forces  whence  they  originate,  constitute  the 
science  of  chemistry. 

This  fascinating  and  interesting  science 
unfolds  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  universe ;  and  dewelopee 
a  plan  of  such  vast  extent,  that  could  only 
have  been  conceived  by  perfect  wiidein  woA 
unboonded  power. 

Chemistry  teadiea  us  the  intimate  stmcCuie 
of  all  bodies,  ascertains  their  compooeot  parts, 
determines  the  laws  by  which  thioie  parts  are 
combined ;  and  shews  the  effects  which  all 
simple  and  compound  substances  have  on 
each  other. 

The  objects  which  engage  the  atteation  of 
cBemists,  cmnprehend  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  terrestrial  globe. 
This  science  embraces  the  consideration  of  all 
substances,  from  matter  to  space.  Hence  the 
utter  impossibility  of  tracing  its  various  appli- 
cations within  the  Umits  of  a  short  introidue- 
tory  discourse.  A  general  sketch  can  only  be 
presented,  and  this  is  necessary  to  oonvey  a 
just  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  chemistry* 

The  atmosphere,  by  its  chemical  powtft,  is 
a  most  important  agent  in  the  processes  of 
nature.     It  serves,  for  example,  to  equalise 
the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     The  air  expands,  and  becomes  lighter 
from  increase   of  temperature ;    for  a  cur- 
rent of  it  always  ascends  from  any  part  of  tiie 
earth^s  surface  that  is  much  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  it  carries  off  the  excess  of 
heat  which  would  otherwise  accumulate,  while 
its  place  is  supplied  by  colder  air,  which  is 
pressed  in  from  every  side.    The  warmer  air 
is  wafted  to  colder  regions,  and  parU  with  the 
heat  which  it  has  received.     A  circulation  le 
thus  established,  by  which  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  that  would  otherwise  have  ren- 
dered the  greater  part  of  the  globe  uninhabit- 
able, are  prevented;  wliile  by  these  motions 
of  the  Haass  of  air,  its  purity,  as  adapted  to  the 
support  of  animals,  is  more  effectually  pre- 
served.    It  contains  an  immense  quantity  of 
caloric  in  a  latent  state,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  heat  produced  by  the  burning  of  cembus* 
tible  m^ter,  and  of  that  which  animals  gene- 
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vmte,  preserving  theln  constantly  wanner  than 
the  surrounding  medium.  Assisted  by  heat, 
it  is  capable  of  elevating  a  portion  of  water  in 
vapour,  which  cooled  in  the  higher  regions, 
•r  in  colder  climates,  descends  in  the  form  of 
dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow ;  and  by  the  declivity 
•f  the  land,  is  conveyed  over  its  surface,  and 
returns  to  the  ocean.  Lastly,  air  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  support  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
To  plaots  it  aflfbrds  a  considerable  part  of 
Uteir  nourishment  To  animals  it  is  still  more 
necessary,  its  abstraction  from  them  for  a  few 
ainnteis  causing  death.  In  both  we  shill  see 
its  agency  is  chemical. 

Water  is  the  medium  of  various  important 
chemical  changes  in  oature.  It  has  consider- 
able eflEbctin  equalizing  temperature,  partly 
by  its  notion,  and  partly  by  its  changes  of 
<bnn  {  in  passing  to  the  state  of  ice  it  evolves 
heat,  and  absorbs  It  when  it  returns  to  that  of 
water,  and  by  b«th  moderates  the  transition 
of  seasons.  In  supporting  animals  and  vege- 
tables, it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  fur- 
nishes principles  which  conttibute  to  the  for- 
mation of  their  products. 

Chemical  influence  is  not  less  conspicuous 
In  the  animated  world.  The  substances  which 
are  received  into  the  animal  and  vegetable 
systems,  and  which  are  necessary  for  their 
support  and  growth,  suffer  decomposition, 
and  their  principles  are  combined  in  new 
modes  and  proportions  in  the  vessels  of  the 
organic  being,  forming  iu  substance  and  va- 
rious products.  The  process  may  be  modified 
by  circumstances,  it  is  still  essentially  che- 
mical. During  every  stage  ef  the  process  ef 
vegehition,  we  shall  And  the  whole  phenomena 
depend  on  chemical  actions.  This  is. also  ob- 
vious in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
animal  system.  In  examining  the  process  of 
4iigcstion,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  a  chemical 
agency  the  gastric  fluid  is  able  to  act  on  the 
food.  The  function  of  respiration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  In  the  animal  body.  The 
air  is  decomposed  in  the  lungs,  a  portion  of 
it  rombines  with  the  blood,  rendering  it  pure, 
wbiitf  a  principle  of  an  Injurious  nature  is 
evolved  and  expired,  during  which  process 
we  discover  the  source  of  animal  heat,  or  of 
that  power  by  which  animals  are  enabled  to 
preserve  themselves  at  a  temperature  superior 
to  that  ef  the  medium  around  them. 

Chemistry  is  to  be  also  valued  in  its  relation 
to  the  arts;  for  though  they  preceded  this 
science,  and  originated  from  the  necessities  of 
man  at  an  earlier  period,  still  their  principles 
are  dependant  on  science. 

Agriculture,  the  most  important  of  the  arts, 
is  more  directly  connected  with  chemistry 
than  with  any  other  science.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  it  is  vegetation,  which  is  little  else  than 
a  chemical  i^recess,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
changes  of  composition,  terminating  in  the 
formation  of  certain  products.  How  essential 
•re  the  aliments  derived  from  vegetables  to 
man  and  the  -inferior  animals !  In  the  treatr 
■vent  of  the  products  of  vegetation  we  find 


chemical  agency  exemplified.  Thus  in  bleach- 
ing we  change  the  colour  of  the  thread,  and 
render  it  capable  of  being  easily  removed 
solely  by  a  chemical  process.  Dyeing  and 
printing  are  purely  chemical  operations ;  as 
also  are  fermentation  aod  distillation.  This 
science  is  the  foundation  ef  those  arts  thstt 
furnish  us  with  saline  sobstances — an  order 
ef  bodies  highly  useful  in  the  business  of  oomr 
mon  life.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous 
are  sugar  in  all  its  forms,  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  alttalies,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
names  o[  potash,  pearlash,  and  barilla,  com^ 
mon  salt,  green  and  blue  vitriol,  alum,  nitre 
or  saltpetre,  sugjr  of  lead,  borax,  and  many 
other  substances.  Starch,  paper,  indigo,  lea- 
ther, soap,  glue ;  various  metals,  as  iron,  cop- 
per, zinc,  tin,  with  their  various  combinations, 
as  brass,  pinchbeck,  bell  metal,  gun  metaK 
are  all  effected  by  chemical  operations.  Even 
the  art  of  printing,  the  greatest  of  all  human 
discoveries,  owes  much  in  its  present  unex- 
ampled  perfection  to  the  improvement  ef  me.- 
tal  types.  The  production  of  glass,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  gifts  of  art  to  man, 
is  the  resultof  a  simple  chemical  combination ; 
and  from  variations  in  the  proces«,  arise  the 
arts  ef  enamelling  and  imttating  gems.  And 
the  processes  employed  in  tlie  fabrication  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  depend  on  similar  com- 
binations, regulated  entirely  by  this  science.  • 

Few  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  benefttip 
that  have  resulted  to  the  manufactures  ef  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  inventieos  of 
Messrs.  Watt  and  Wedgewood ;  the  former, 
hy  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  powers  «f 
latent  heat,  resulting  from  his  own  investi- 
gation, has  perhaps  Wought  tlie  steam-engine 
to  its  acmi  ef  perfection — one  of  the  moA 
perfect,  powerful,  and  valuable  instruments 
of  human  invention.  The  latter,  by  his  che- 
mical knowledge,  has  made  rapid  advances 
in  tlie  improvement  of  the  art  of  manuihctur- 
ing  porcelain, "  and  besides  raising  himself  to 
great  opulence  and  distinction,  has  created 
for  his  country  a  source  of  most  prefUable 
and  extensive  industry." 

There  are  various  other  arts,  subaervieat 
to  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  man,  which  are 
dependant  on  chemistry,  but  which  need  not 
be  enumerated  in  this  place.  From  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  objecu,  and  the  extent  of  iu 
relations,  there  is  no  science,  except  that  of 
medicine,  which  affords  more  Interesting  sub- 
jects of  inquiry,  or  which  contributes  more 
to  elevate  and  enlighten  our  views  of  nature, 
or  which  promises  more  Immediate  practical 
utility. 

To  the  physician,  chemistry  is  of  the  great* 
est  advantage ;  it  enables  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  composition  and  effects  of 
tne  almost  innumerable  productions  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  *liat 
are,  or  have  been,  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  There  is  scarcely  a  productlMi 
of  nature  which  has  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  or  under  some  form  or  circumstance. 
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been  implied  for  the  alleviation  of  the  num- 
berless infirmities  incident  to  humanity.  Un- 
less the  physician  understand  the  actions  of 
these  various  substances  on  each  other,  he 
would  combine  many  of  them  in  his  prescrip- 
tions in  an  inert,  useless,  or  dangerous  form, 
and  therefore  often  defeat  his  own  intentionti. 
It  is  a  curious,  but  certain  fact,  that  two  sub- 
stances may  be  comlMued  by  chemical  agency 
and  form  a  third,  which  will  be  quite  diffe- 
rent in  its  physical  and  medical  properties 
from  either  of  its  components ;  or  two  very 
valuable  medicinal  substances  may  be  com- 
bined and  form  a  third,  which  will  be  inert 
and  useless  in  the  treatment  of  any  disorder. 
How  delightful  and  pleasing  a  reflexion  for 
a  physician  to  be  able  to  obviate  the  eflfects, 
or   neutralize  the  powers,  of  many  of  the 
most  virulent  poisons,  when  accidentally  or 
deliberately    applied   for  the  destruction  of 
human  existence.     Here  he  displays  an   in- 
stance of  the  noble  and  valuable  importance 
of  his  profession,  and  may  be  fairly  proud  of 
that  honourable  and    pre-eminent  rank    in 
society  which  has  ever  been  allotted  to  him 
by   universal  suffrage.     How   true   was  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  "  that  in  nothing  did  man 
approach  so  near  the  gods  as  in  curing  dis- 
eases," which,  from  the  most  remote  period 
of  antiquity,  has  been  the  general  opinion. 
But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  physician  is 
the  ministerof  that  Almighty  Providence  who 
ever  watches  over  man,  and  in  the  hour  of 
distress  rescues  him  from  impending  danger. 
When  poison  is  taken,  the  physician  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  its  nature,  and  immediately 
ejthibits  its  antidote,  which,  by  a  chemical 
power,  either  renders  it  inert  by  a  new  com- 
bination or  harmless,  thus  wresting  the  miser- 
able and  desponding  sufferer  from  the  grasp 
of  death.     For  example,  if  a  person  swallow 
a  solution  of  white  or  yellow  arsenic,  or  t)rpi- 
ment,  vomiting  is  to  be  first  excited,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  we  next  administer  lime  water,  or 
carbonate  of  lime  and  water,  which  will  com- 
bine with  the  poison,  and  form  a  harmless 
compound.      Large    draughts    of   emollient 
fluids,  as  sugared  water,  linseed  tea,  &c.  are 
first  given  to  produce  vomiting ;  but  fat,  oil, 
vinegar,  charcoal  powder,  alkaline  sulphurets, 
and  vegetable  decoctions,  are  not  to  be  relied 
on.  Inflammation  is  to  be  combatted  by  gene; 
ra)  and  local  bleeding,  and  the  other  means 
usually  employed,  which  need  not  be  now 
detailed.     Some  persons  affirm   there  is  no 
specie  for  arsenic. 

If  snlphate  of  copper,  or  blue  or  Roman 
vitriol,  its  subacetate,  or  verdigris,  or  food 
cooked  in  foul  copper  vessels,  or  pickles  made 
green  by  copper,  an  infkmous  yet  frequent 
practice  of  the  moderns,  act  as  poisons,  we 
give  large  draughts  of  milk  and  water  to 
induce  vomiting,  and  then  whites  of  eggs 
stirred  up  with  water,  which  should  be  drank 
copiously.  Sugar  was  once  considered  a  spe- 
efffe  antidote  ;  it  is  not  so,  but  may  be  given 
Hi  coffee  with  benefiL 


We  find  that  the  deleterious  eifecdt  uf  ihr 
super-acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  red  oxyd,  or 
the  carbonate  of  lead,  or  wiiie^  sweetened 
with  lead,  are  best  obviated  by  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  sails,  ani  sulphate  of 
soda  or  Glauber  salts,  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
which  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the  lead, 
and  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  the  pro- 
duct ;  this  sulphate  is  not  poisonous.  Well- 
water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  be 
the  best  substitute  for  the  neutral  salts  just 
named. 

If  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  oorrosive  sub 
limate,  nitric  oxyd,  or  red  precipitate,  the 
red  sulphuret,  or  vermillion,  be  taken  into 
the  stomach,  we  should  administer  emollient 
drinks,  whites  of  eggs  in  water  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  to  neutralize  the  poisoii.  Glu- 
ten of  wheat  flour,  mixed  with  water,  decom- 
poses corrosive  sublimate. 

If  the  tartrite  or  muriate  of  antimony  be 
taken,  their  antidotes  are  decoctions  of  astrin- 
gent  vegetables,  as  oak  or  willow  bark,  nut- 
galls,  or  strong  tea,  &c. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  causirc,  is  decoiu- 
posed  by  muriate  of  soda  in  water. 

Acids — sulphuric  or  oil  of  xntriol,  nitric,  or 
aqua-fortis,  muriatic  or  spirits  of  salts,  oxala- 
or  acid  of  sugar,  are  sometimes  taken  by 
accident.  If  vitriolic  acid  be  swallowed,  aii 
ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a 
quart  of  water,  should  be  given,  in  repeated 
doses.  Pure  water,  or  calcined  mague»ia, 
would  induce  a  great  distressing  heat  in  the 
stomach ;  the  acid  combines  with  the  magne- 
sia, and  forms  Epsom  salts.  Soap,  or  chalk 
and  water,  may  be  given  until  magnesia  can 
be  procured.  If  the  carbonates  of  potass  and 
soda  were  given,  there  would  Le  a  great 
evolution  of  one  of  their  ingredients,  tlie  car- 
bonic acid,  and  an  irritating  sulphate  would 
be  produced.  Carbonate  of  lime  and  water 
is  the  best  antidote  for  oxalic  acid,  a  salt 
much  used  for  cleaning  brasses,  boot-tops,  &c 
in  almost  every  family. 

Prussic  acid  is  a  most  violent  poison  ;  iu 
effects  are  obviated  by  pure  ammonia.  Potash, 
soda,  or  barilla,  have  been  sometimes  taken, 
and  vinegar,  or  other  vegetable  acids,  would 
neutralize  their  effects  by  forming  a  chemical 
compound.  The  same  antidote,  if  lime  be 
given.  If  pure  carbonate,  or  muriate  of 
barytes,  be  taken,  sulphuric  acid  is  the  best 
chemical  agent,  and  hence  sulphates  of  mag- 
nesia, or  soda,  are  generally  employed. 

If  opium  be  the  poison,  the  best  antidote 
is  ammonia,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  or  vine- 
gar. 

The  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  highly  ne- 
cessary to  the  physician  in  another  point  of 
view,  as  when  called  on  by  the  civil  power 
to  analyse  and  discover  the  nature  of  poisons, 
by  instituting  experiments  on  certain  fluids, 
or  other  substances,  which  may  be  rejected 
by  vomiting,  or  which  may  be  found  in  tlie 
body  of  the  deceased.  How  awful  is  the 
reiiponbibility  of  the  medical  practitioner  in 
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finch  caseki,  ou  whic!)  the  characters,  liberties, 
U!id  lives  oC  his  fellow-subjects  may  depend. 
The  aniiali  of  criminal  and  medical  jurispru- 
dence afford  numerous  melancholy  examples 
of  the  ignorance  of  chemists  and  physicians, 
which  proved  fatal  to  innocent  but  suspected 
persons.  Such  is  the  importance  of  chemistry 
to. the  physician,  and  its  value  to  society  at 
large,  in  enabling  them  to  derive  the  various 
remedies  exhibited  for  the  alleviation  of 
human  infirmity  from  the  operations  of  the 
practical  chemist,  must  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged. I  have  already  shown,  that  all  the 
products  of  the  various  arts  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  mankind, 
completely  depend  on  this  science.  Well 
may  the  chemist  exclaim, 
*'  Quae  regio  in  terris,  nostri  non  plena  la* 
boris." 

History  of  ChemUlry, 

The  word  chemistry  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  to  conceal,  and  it  probably 
referred  to  the  profound  secrecy  observed  by 
the  old  alchemists  in  their  operations,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  and  the 
discovery  of  an  elixir  for  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Notwithstanding  these  extravagant  pur- 
suits, We  are  indebted  to  these  visionaries  for 
many  valuable  hints  and  important  discoveries. 

Chemistry  is  a  science  of  modern  origin, 
though  we  can  discover,  indeed,  from  the 
hiost  remote  antiquity,  traces  of  various  arts, 
the  principles  of  which  are  chemical.  They 
were  the  result  of  casual  observation,  or  of 
experiments  dictated  by  necessity,  and  they 
were  long  practised  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded. 

Metallurgy,  or  (he  art  of  extracting  metals 
from  their  ores,  was  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  chemist.  Egypt  is  considered 
the  parent  of  chemistry,  which  formed  no 
'  part  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Some  ob- 
servations, however,  on  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Theophrastusand  Aristotle. 

The  delusions  of  alchemy,  the  pretended 
art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  gave  rise  to 
the  experimental  method  of  investigation,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  chemistry.  Al- 
chemy commenced  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  chemistry  about  the 
eighth.  Xq^ia  or  Xv/ncio,  of  the  Greeks, 
was  practised  so  early  as 'the  third  century ; 
and  Suidas  tells  us  that  it  was  an  Egyptian 
art,  and  that  Dioclesian  ordered  all  the  chemi- 
cal books  of  these  people  to  be  burned,  as 
they  had  rebelled  against  him.  The  Egyp- 
tian priests  kept  this  science  a  secret,  and 
hence  it  was  called  by  Plutarch  the  secret 
science.  It  was  also  teemed  "  the  art  of 
making  metals," — "  the  art  of  making  gold 
and  silver."  From  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  it 
passed  to  the  Arabians,  and  from  them  to  the 
west  of  Europe.  It  was  the  natural  philoso- 
phy of  some,  and  the   alchemy  of  others. 


The  alchemists  affirmed,  that  (he  principles 
which  compose  gold  exist  in  all  metals,  but 
contaminated  with  various  other  impuntics> 
which  could  be  removed  by  the  lapis  philo* 
sophorum,  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
was  to  be  made  by  alchenii«try.  This  se- 
cret, they  alleged,  was*  only  given  to  a  few 
favoured  by  God,  and  was  to  be  kept  secret, 
as  great  misfortunes  would  fall  on  those  who 
should  reveal  it  to  others,  without  the 
clearest  tokens  of  Divine  authority.  They 
concealed,  as  much  as  possible,  their  opinions, 
knowledge  and  pursuits.  Hence  they  adopt- 
ed a  mysdcal  and  nnetaphysical  style,  em- 
ployed peculiar  figures  and  signs,  that  their 
writings  should  foe  understood  by  themselves 
only,  and  might  be  unintelligible  to  common 
readers.  They  published  many  books,  long 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  under  real 
and  often  fictitious  names  of  ,antient  sages, 
which  were  readily  bought  up  by  the  delu- 
sive hopes  of  becoming  masters  of  the  grand 
secret,  and  of  suddenly  rising  by  its  assistance 
to  affiueuce  and  distinction. 

Geber  and  Avicenna  were  the  first  Ara- 
bian writers  on  chemistry.  Alchemy  flou- 
rished in  the  West  of  JDurope  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Albertus  Magnus, 
Arnoldus  de  Villa  Neuva,  Roger  Bacon, 
Raymond  Lully,  and  the  two  Isaacs  of  Hol- 
land, flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Albertus  Magnus  was  born  in  Germany, 
1 205,  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and 
preceptor  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  who  wrote  several  tracts  on 
alchemy,  not  inferior,  in  point  of  mysticism, 
to  the  other  works  of  that  renowned  divine. 
Albertus  combined  astrology  and.alchemy. 

Roger  Bacon,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Albertus,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, 1224.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  became  a  Cordelier  friar.  His  works 
made  such  a  noise  that  he  was  accused  o^ 
magic,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  his  brethren. 

Arnold  de  Villa  Neuva  was  born  in  Pro- 
vence, 1240,  and  was  Bacon's  cotemporary. 
He  was  a  physician ,  astrologer,  and  chemist, 
and  asserted  the  world  was  to  terminate  in  (he 
year  1335.  Raymond  was  cotemporary  with 
Arnold. 

The  opinions  of  alchemists  were  obscure 
and  enigmatical ;  they  all  boasted  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  they 
professed  that  they  communicated  the  mode 
of  making  it,  which  was  only  intelligible  to 
the  fiivoured  of  heaven.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury various  books  were  published  against 
them,  men  of  science  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  their  art,  men  of  learning 
said  they  were  never  understood,  and  finally 
most  governments  enacted  laws  against  them 
as  impostors. 

The  chemists,  of  whom  we  have  hitherto 
spoken,  confined  their  researches  to  the  me- 
tals, and  to  the  method  of  making  goId|  tUrow.- 
ing  out  occasional  hints  of  the  progress  of 
their  art  in   medicine.     Basil  Valentine,  a 
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G«)rkiwii|  born  1394,  was  the  first  me^ici] 
Qtieoaist.  This  sdeoce  was  now  applied  to  the 
dwoovery  of  an  universal  remedy  for  diseases, 
wbA  was  studied  by  all,  and  much  improved 
by  Paracelsus.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
born  1493,  near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  In 
ll»87,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  lectures  on 
diefDistry  at  Basle,  and  was  the  first  lecturer 
OB  the  subject  in  Europe.  He  boasted  he  was 
in  poHOsmon  of  the  univeisal  medicine  which 
he  caUed  the  elixir  proprietatis,  by  which  he 
could  cure  all  diseases  and  prolong  his  own 
U^  fdll  he  died  at  the  age  of  47. 

Van  Helmont,  bom  1577,  waa  the  great 
dMple  of  Paracelaus,  and  also  boasted  he 
luMV  Ae  universal  remedy,  which  he  called 
aikah99t ;  he  died  at  67.  His  successors  were 
Agricola,  Beguioi  Glaaer,  Eskem,  Glauber, 
Kunkel,  Boyle,  ftc. 

.  Beecher  was  the  first  to  select  all  the  ohc- 
mic^l  fiwts  from  alchymy,  which  he  did  in 
16fi9,  by  publishing  a  work  exclusively  on 
the  flubject,  entitled  Phffsica  SubterranefL  He 
was  bom  at  Spires,  in  1625,  was  an  eminent 
physician  and  chemist,  and  died  in  London 
in  168i.  Stahl,  a  German,  was  his  disciple 
and  commentator,  and  gave  the  science  a  de- 
giee  of  order  and  extension  which  raised  it  in 
some  respects  to  a  level  with  mechanical  phi- 
iMOphy.  He  reduced  the  phenomena  of  che- 
mistry under  a  certain  number  of  heads.  He 
said  ikkvtt  was  a  certain  substance  called^Aio- 
gUkm^  which  formed  a  part  of  all  combustible 
bodies,  and  that  its  separation  constituted^ire ; 
whilst  its  various  combinations  produce  most 
of  4he  other  phenomena  of  chemistry.  His 
system  was  published  in  1723;  neit  came 
tlia^of  Boeshaave,  a  most  accomplished  phi- 
losopher, and  the  most  celebrated  physician^ 
thitf  ever  flourished  in  Europe.  His  work 
wosjthe  best  that  ever  appeared  on  the  subject, 
hlatgraai^  of  Berlin,  wrote  against  Stahl ;  and 
mutapy eared  Rouelle  and  If  acquer  in  France; 
tlM»  fint  the  founder  of  the  chemistry  of  ani- 
mal bodios,  the  last  was  the  author  of  a  che* 
niieai  dictionary  in  1766,  which  was  generally 
raeeiv«d  through  Europe.  The  reasoning 
^mpk>yed  in  diemistry,  even  at  this  time,  was 
loesd  «nd  unsatisfactory,  and  the  correction 
oi*an  its  faults  was  effected  by  the  illustrious 
Swede,  Bergman.  He  was  professor  of  che- 
miotiy  at  Upsak,  and  introduced  an  order,  a 
petvpiottity,  an  ejoactness,  which  were  hitherto 
iifllinovf%  and  which  greatly  contributed  to 
tlw  eiAsequent  rapid  progress  of  the  science. 
.  iSoheele  was  also  a  Swede,  and  the  protegd 
<tf  fiengDfian ;  his  treatises  are  perfect  models 
of  ohelnical  tesearch,  and  display  an  ingenuity, 
knowledge^  and  address,  which  Is  altogether 
asH»niiihing.  How  much  indebted  to  him  are 
thffi  chief  aaannlaQturers  of  Manchester,  for  his 
dMcovery  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  that 
imiieiteAt^rliele  in  bleaching.  Bergman  died 
ia  1784*  and  Scbeele  in  1786,  While  those 
phslosophers.  flourished  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Black, 
in  lcotlan4  mtde  his  great  discovery  that 
-nae-8l««ftand  roiid  alkalies  are  compounds 


of  lime  and  fixed  alkalies  with  ao  aerial  floid, 
which  he  called  )Im</  atr,  a  discovery  that  led 
to  the  origin  of  pneumatic  chemistry.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  CavendUsh  investigated  soon  after 
the  nature  of  fixed  air  and  hydrogen  gas ;  and 
in  1770,  Dr.  Priestley  discovered  a  great  va- 
riety of  aerial  flnids,  and  acquired  a  most 
splendid  reputation.  Lavoisier,  of  Park,  re- 
peated and  verified  all  die  experiments  oCiaa- 
portanee  of  the  British  and  Gennan  diemists. 
He  estaUiabed  a  theory  the  reverse  oC  StaU, 
and  £br  several  yeaii  he  had  not  •  sia^  coi»- 
vert  to  his  opinions.  Mr.  CavendBsh  disoovcr- 
ed  the  composition  of  water  and  nitric  acid, 
and  enabled  kirn  to  explain  his  new  doctrine 
in  a  satisfiictory  manner.  Upon  this  Bevtfao- 
let  declared  himself  a  convert  in  1785,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  Ponrcroy  and 
Morveau,  and  all  the  younger  chOmtsts  of 
France. 

Dr.  Kirwan  of  Dublin,  who  had  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  chemical  writings,  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston. 
This  was  translated  into  French,  and  a  refu- 
tation inserted  at  the  end  of  each  sectioai 
which  induced  him  to  embrace  the  Lavol- 
slerian  theory.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Black,  and  all  the  British  chemists.  E«a-' 
voisier  and  his  associates  published  a  new 
nomenclature,  which  was  adopted  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the 
sanguinary  in&tuation  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, though  not  connected  with  any  party. 
Within  a  few  years  Britun  has  produced  the 
most  splendid  additions  to  the  science,  by  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
From  'his  very  unexpected  galvanic  discove- 
ries, the  Lavoisierian  theory  has  been  almost 
entirely  new  modelled,  if  not  in  a  grtfat 
measure  overthrown.  Several  important  and 
necessary  modifications  have  already  taken 
place,  and  others  of  equal  value  will  pro- 
bably follow. 

Dr.  Woollaston  was  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  reducing  platinum  into  ingots  in  a  stale 
of  parity,  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  use.  It 
was  employed  for  making  vessels  for  chemi- 
cal purposes,  and  it  is  to  its  introduction  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  present  accuracy  of 
chemical  investigations.  It  has  been  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  sulphuric  acid 
manufactories,  as  a  lubstitute  for  glass  re- 
torts. 

"  His  reflecting  goniometer/'  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  History  of  Chemistry,  "was 
a  most  valuable  present  to  miuerologists,  and 
it  is  by  ils  means  (bat  crystallography  has 
acquired  the  great  deo^ree  of  perfection  which 
it  has  recently  exhibited.  He  contrived  a 
very  siirple  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
power  of  various  bodies  lo  refract  light  His 
camera  Incida  furnishei  those  who  were  igno- 
r:int  of  drawing  with  a  convenient  metnod 
of  delineating  natural  objects.  His  peri- 
scopic  glasses  mnftt  hare  been  foond  asefhl, 
for  they  sold  rather  extensively;  and  his 
sliding  rule,  for  chemieal  equivalents^ furnish- 
ed a  ready  method  for  caleidating  the  pto> 
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portions  of  one  substance  necessary  to  decom* 
pose  a  given  weight  of  another." 

His  paper  on  urinary  calculi  added  much 
to  what  had  been  previoasly  known.  He  it 
was  that  asoertained  the  nature  of  the  cystic 
oxides,  and  of  the  chalk-stones,  which  are 
found  in  the  ioints  of  gouty  patients.  He 
also  prored  the  identity  of  galvanism  and 
common  electricity,  and  explained  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena  arising  from  these.  He 
also  discovered  two  metals,  palladium  and 
rhodium.  He  made  numerous  other  disco- 
veries of  minor  importance. 

"  But  it  was  Davy,"  says  Dr  Thomson, 
"  that  first  completely  elucidated  the  chemi- 
cal decompositions  produced  by  galvanic  elec- 
tricity— ^wno  first  explained  the  laws  by  which 
these  decompositions  were  regulated,  and  who 
employed  galvanism  as  an  instrument  for 
decomposing  various  conipounds,  which  had 
hhherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  made  by  che- 
mists to  reduce  them  to  their  elements.  These 
discoveries  threw  a  blaze  of  light  upon  the 
obscurest  parts  of  chemistry,  and  secured  for 
the  author  of  them  an  immortal  reputation.'* 
This  discovery  enabled  him  to  prove,  that 
the  bases  of  the  alkalies,  alkahoe  earths, 
earths  proper,  and  metallic  oxides,  belong  to 
one  dsss  only,  and  are  all  metallic  oxides. 
His  great  discovery  of  chlorine  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Next  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  two 
chemiste  who  have  most  advanced  electro- 
chemistry are  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 
Numerous  other  eminent  chemists  sre  now 
livine,  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  Dalton,  Fara- 
day, Brande,Prout,  Philhps,  Barker,  Henry, 
Turner,  O'Shaughnessy,  &c. 


ON    THE 

CIRCULATION  of  the  VITAL  FLUIDa 
B^S.  WOOLER, 

On  a  former  occasion  the  writer  took  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehensive  view  of  the  motions 
of  the  vital  fluids.  He  observed,  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  vital  fluids  must  commence  be- 
fore the  solids  exist,  and  that  the  solids  are 
originally  a  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  motions  of  the  fluids.  He  observed,  that 
heat,  or  cold  air  (by  which  he  implied  the 
repulsive  principle)  is  the  primal  mover  of 
the  vital  being  ;  that  it  is  capable,  not  only 
to  begin  the  motions  of  the  fluids  before  the 
formation  of  the  vessels,  but,  even  after  these 
structures  are  completed,  and  the  motions  of 
their  contained  fluids  are  utterly  suspended; 
it  is  even  then  capable  of  renewing  them,  and 
thus  restoring  an  animal,  which  is  physically 
dead,  to  motion,  warmth,  and  life.  Then  the 
writer  submitted  the  idea,  that  the  same  ge- 
neric principle  which  can  commence  and  re- 
new the  motions  of  the  fluids,  was  probably 
the  sole  and  efficient  cause  of  their  motion* 
He  pointed^to  the  free  caloric,  which  alike 


excites  a  lamp  into  flame  and  the  aninml 
fluids  into  motion,  and  remarked,  that  it  is 
invariably  borrowed  (rom  surrounding  matter, 
or  media,  but  that  the  disposition  requisite 
to  an  independent  power  of  generating,  or 
being  converted  into  heat,  must  be  always 
existent  in  the  body  to  be  burnt,  or  the  one 
to  be  vivified,  or  flsme  cannot  be  prolonged  'm 
the  one  case,  nor  life  in  the  odicr.  Fsons 
hence  the  mind  is  led  to  consider,  that  atf  we 
are^  conscious  that  heat  is  essential  to  aniniri 
life,  that  as  we  possess  the  most  plain  and  bk* 
contestible  evidence  that  heat  is  constantly 
being  generated  both  in  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  as  we  are  certain  that  whenever 
heat  is  evolved,  whether  in  a  free  or  a  gase- 
ous form  from  any  fluid  matter,  that  thoM 
must  necessarily  be  expansion  of  voIuvk^  as* 
we  not  inevitobiy  led  to  conclude,  that  in  the 
aniflMl  and  vegeteble  vessels,  which  are 
always  full  of  fluids,  and  which  assuredly 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  circulation,  al- 
most exhaust  the  repulsive  principles  which 
we  know  they  possess ;  do  we  not  see  a  phy- 
sical and  absolute  necessity  for  the  motion  of 
the  fluids  in  the  palpable  existence  of  their 
own  intrinsie  power  to  produce  it  7  Aliments, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  we  take  into  the  systens 
which  we  know  are  prone  to  3rield  theiv 
attractive  power  to  the  law  of  repulsion,  ori 
to  use  exemplifying  terms,  which  we  know 
contain  fermentative  and  combustible  prin- 
ciples. But  if  we  analyse  the  secretions,  and 
other  effete  refuse  of  the  fi)od,  we  shall  find  the 
repulsive  properties  considerably  diminished  f 
and  what,  we  would  ask,  has  become  ofthem  ? 
A  portion  of  the  blood  will  go  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  solids,  and  thence  renaaln  with 
ita  heat  undigested  for  a  time  ;  but  even  the 
seUtls  are  ultimately  abftorbed  and  circulated, 
and  at  last  expelled,  materially  deprived  of 
their  combustible  or  repulsive  qualities.  Thtfl 
heat,  either  latent  or  combined,  nuHt  be 
evolved  somewhere  in  the  course  of  dreulation^ 
can  scarcely  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  t 
and  wherever  that  heat  is  evolved,  there  must 
be  an  expansion  of  volume.  Is  it  not  inpro- 
bable,  nay,  almost  impossible^  that  this  process 
is  completely  effected  in  the  luftgs,  and  there 
the  gaseous  producte  entirely  evolved  ?  Is 
not  £e  hypothesis  more  plsesiiile,  tiiat  the 
active  fermenteHon  begun  In  Ae  blood  In  the 
lungs,  eontinues  when  it  has  reached  the 
hesjrt,  diat  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  tike 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  similar  to  that  ef 
any  aetively  fermenting  fluid  which  is  sud- 
denly exdiided  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  surrounding  beet  f 
If  the  chemical  or  physical  conditions  are 
similar,  they  will  tend  to  produoe  the  like 
effects;  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
will  foe  a  tendeticy  to  hicrease  of  volume,  or 
violent  expansive  foroe.  The  above  oorapi^ 
risen  is  not  any  the  worse  because  it  ie 
homely;  if  an  analogy  of  conditions  esisls^ 
the  theory  involved  is  probaUy  true.  Ann* 
logy  is  the  very  index -finger  of  natnre,  and 
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lie.  who  would  dUcover  the  pa<h  of  truth  on 
the  witds  of  theory,  must  steadily  look  the 
way  it  directs. 

We  know  that  the  change  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  is  analogous  both  to  fermentation 
and  combustion ;  it  might  bo  justly  consider- 
ed either  a  high  dogree  of  fermentation  or  a 
low  kind  of  combustion,  for  it  seems  tooccnpy 
a  medium  place.  It  is  the  same  process'  as 
both  in  -  principle,  but  diffcrrnt  in  degree 
from  either.  We  know  that  tb.c  aliments'  of 
which  the  vital  fluids  are  made,  are  the  same 
OS  they  which  bum  and  ferment,  and  we 
observe  that  in  all  living  beings  these  fluids 
are  exposed  to  the  same  general  conditions 
asisrmcntii^  and  burning  matters ;  they  are 
obedient  to  the  same  general  laws,  and  prou 
ductive  of  many  similar  effects.  Among  these 
eifects  we  have  ample  cause  to  look  for  a 
tendency  to  increase  of  volume  in  the  princi- 
pal vessels  both  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
In  what  form  or  state  the  repulsive  matters 
will  be  found  existing  in  either  the  animal 
or  plant,  we  are  not  prepared  to  predict.  We 
have  attributed  the  motion  of  the  vital  fluids 
tu  tieatt  because  its  repulsive  power  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  it,  and  being  the  roost 
attenuated  fluid  of  whose  existence  we  are 
certain,  it  is  considered  the  basis  or  source  of 
every  other.  But  as  the  free  heat  of  the 
blood  is  not  intense,  and  as  the  force  of  its 
motion  is  very  considentble,  we  may  expect 
to  ftnd  that  the  repulsive  power  is  developed 
in  the  animal  heart  in  a  gaseous  form.  And 
as  we  are  aware  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
abundantly  gtnerated  during  vinous  fermen- 
tation, we  i.iay  probably  find  th:it  it  is  the 
expanhionof  this  gas  prhicipally  which  causers 
the  motion  of  the  blood. 

It  has  not  been  positively  decided  whether 
carbonic  ocid  gas  is  really  formed  by  the* 
blood  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  or  whe> 
ther  its  formation  is  dependant  on  the  imme- 
diate presence  and  contact  of  atmospheric 
air,  but  it  is  apparently  poured  in  considera- 
ble Qiiautity  from  the  pores  of  the  external 
surface,  as  well  as  from  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 
Whether  this  gas  can  be  generated  and  ex- 
panded in  animal  vessels  as  it  is  in  a  phial, 
flask,  Mr  other  recipient  container  of  fbiment- 
ing  iloidf  eeemt  a-highly  interesting  inquiry. 
Yet  wby  should  iht  c|iiestion  be  doubtful  ? 

It  18  very  generally  known,  that  the 
change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the 
lung*  \i  analogous  to  combustion  ;  but  it  is 
not  this  gkmeml  opinion  that  the  energy  of 
this  eQioliB0tion  is  implicitly  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  physical 
conditions,  and  that  the  power  which  an  ani- 
maf  possesses  of  tesisting  extremes  of  heat 
}in  :  ritld,  l«  a  physical,  and  not  a  peculiar  vital 
)).  \()r*  We  will  endeavear  to  explain  this 
power  to  resist  extremes  of  temperature,  for 
the  p'urppse  of  discoveriog  bow  closely  allied 
the  change  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  to 
"onlmon  combustion,  and  how  rigidly  the 
rocces  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  physics. 


We  know  that  atniosphcTic  air  is  genciatJy 
essential  to   common    combustion,  and   tlutr 
the  constituent  portion  of  the   air  especially 
required  is  oxygen.     We  are  aware  that  the 
higher   the  temperature  of  the  air   the    Ies>* 
oxygen  it  contains  in  any  given  volume^  and 
consequently  the  lower  will  be  the  combus- 
tion, and  in  this  case  the  heat  of  the  medium 
tends  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  animal,  for 
less  is  absorbed  by  cold,  and  as  the  combus- 
tion for  the  same  cause  is  lower  the  less  ani- 
mal heat  is  produced,  and  therefore  heat  of 
the  blood  remain^  the  same.     On  the  other 
hand,   the  colder  t\ie  temperature  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,   the  more  oxygen  it  contain;^ 
in  any  given  quantity,  and  hence  the  more 
intense  the  combustion  in   the  lungs.     But 
the  heat  that  is  gained  by  the  quicker  com- 
bustion is  counteracted   by  a   proportioiiat« 
absoiptlon  by  the  cold,  which  is  cai^ed  by 
the  increased  capacity  of  the  air  for  heat,  and 
therefore  the  heat  of  the  blood  is  not  increas- 
ed.     Thus  we  perceive  that   the.  same   at- 
mosphere which  has  tendency  to  heat  an  aui-> 
mal,  has  just  an  equal  tendency  to  cool  it,  aud 
vice  vend.     The  heat  that  is  gained,  or  rather 
would  be  gained,  by  the  solar  heat  jn  sum- 
mer, is  balanced  by  a  proportionate  dentil 
of  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  lower  the 
combustion     in     the    lungs,    and    the    les;» 
the  quantity  of  the  food  required.     On   the 
contrary,  the  heat  that  is  lost  by.  the  ebld  in 
winter  is  restored  by  the  same  cause  that  takes 
it  away  ;  for  the  more  condensed  or  cold  stale 
of  the  air  quickens  the  animal  combustion, 
and  the  greater  quantity  or  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  fojd  required,  for  food  is  the 
fuel  of  vital  beat. 

This  appears  to  explain  tliegeneral  physical 
cause  fur  the  general  uniformity  of  the  animal 
temperature;  yet  it  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  animals  and  vegetables  are  otherwise 
affected  by  external  he&t  and  cold.  When 
cold  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is 
instantly  in  some  degree  self-counteracted; 
for  it  causes  the  pores  of  the  vessels  to  con- 
tract, which  prevents  in  part  the  absorption 
of  heat,  and  on  the  contrary  a  heated  atmos- 
phere opens  the  pores,  facilitates  the  circula- 
tion, and  is  thus  partially  self-counteracted  by 
evaporation.  But  these  modifying  effects, 
though  they  are  doubtless  important  and  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  life  on  sudden  emer- 
gencies, yet  only  partly  control  without  over- 
ruling the  general  influence  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
for  more  heat  will  be  generated  iii  the  body 
on  exposure  to  cold  than  to  heat,  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and,  consequently,  a  greater 
quantity  or  better  quality  of  food  Is  required. 
And  we  find  that  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
is  exposed  to  heat,  without  it  cease  to  evolve 
It  from  within,  and  in  the  ratio  as  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  cold,  it  must  be  generated  within 
from  combustible  aliments ;  and  it  is  for  this 
physical  reason  that  cool  and  diluent  drinks 
and  vegetable  food  are  so  grateful  and  conge- 
nial to  the  inhabitants  of  all  warm  climates,' 
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while  in  the  northern  regions  a  stronger,  i.  e. 
a  more  combustible  diet,  is  absolutely  requisite. 
Strong  meats,  vinous  liquors,  and  even  ardent 
spints  are  in  some  measure  the  natural  diet 
of  all  who  are  robust  and  exposed  to  cold.  It 
h  a  natural  and  salutary  instinct  which  leads 
to  the.use  of  them,  an  unnauir.il  habit  which 
betrays  to  their  fatal  abuse. 

The  opinion  that  animal  heat  is  always  ge- 
nterated  from  the  nutritive  matters  on  princi- 
ples identical  with  combustion,  is  in  all  essen- 
tial points  consistent  with  the  facts  above 
Ktatcd.  A  common  fire  will  burn  belter  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  so  wil]  the  animal 
combustioh  ;  a  common  fire  must  be  fed  by 
animal  or  vegetable  remains,  so  must  th^  ani- 
mill  combustion  ;  a  common  fire  requires  at- 
mospheric air,  so  does  the  animal  combustion. 
O-i^ygen  is  n(»t  absolutely  necessary  in  every 
rnse  of  combustion,  neither  has  it  yet  been 
proved  to  be  essential  to  every  stage  of  the 
animal  combustion. 

Let  us  remark  how  the  solid  nutriment  is 
gsjidaally  prepared  for  animal  combustion. 
The  first  process  of  digestion  of  human  food 
generally  begins  in  the  oven,  or  before  the 
culinary  fire;  the  second  in  the  mouth;  the 
third  in  the  stomach;  the  fourth  in  the 
smaller  intestines  ;  the  fifth  in  the  lacteal  ab- 
sorbents; the  sixth  in  the  veins;  the  seventh 
in  the  lungs.  But  all  these  may  be  regarded 
as  stages  of  one  and  the  same  process.  Every 
change,  excepting  that  in  the  lungs,  is  de- 
pendant on  external  heat,  i.  e.  heat  al- 
ready free  in,  and  not  upon  oxygen.  Here 
we  may  observe  the  analogy  subsisting  be- 
tween vital  and  physical  effects.  A  common 
fire  will  not  biu-n  until  it  be  kindled;  common 
fermentation  will  not  proceed  without  mode- 
rate heat;  an  ovum  will  not  produce  foetus 
unless  it  be  warm ;  neither  would  the  ali- 
ments of  animals  generate  heat  if  they  were 
not  first  exposed  to  its  influence.  Thus  ani- 
mal aliments  borrow  heat  from  the  source 
I  hey  are  preparing  to  feed,  and  the  quantity, 
or  rather  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  requisite 
to  excite  a  body  to  fermentation  or  combus- 
tion, will  generally  indicate  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  required  to  support  the  process. 
The  writer  jregards  oxygen  simply  as  a  cold 
medicine,  or  recipient  of  heat,  and  not  the 
peculiar  j»/7porf<>r  of  combust  ion;  for  although 
pure  oxygen,  or  a  condensed  atmospheric 
air,  is  generally  requisite  to  intense  combus* 
tion,  either  of  them  may  quench  a  low  de- 
gree of  it.  Oxygen  undiluted,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  heat,  will  stop  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation (which  is  a  low  degree  of  combus- 
tion) as  water  will  extinguish  a  fire.  The 
fire^supporting  virtue  of  oxygen  and  atmo- 
spheric air  seem  to  depend  on  their  capacity 
for.heat,  or,  in  plain  phraseology,  the  negative 
virtue  of  coldness ;  and  when  they  seem  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  and  condensing  the  newly 
generated  heat  &ster  than  is  consistent  with 
its  production,  they  are  not  supporters  of 
4:o0ibustion,  but  rather  preventers  of  it. 


It  would  be  foreign  to  the.  subject  of  phy- 
siology to  enter  into  a  profound  inquiry  on 
the  nature  of  combustion,  but  the  writer  will 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  he  can  obtain  a  far 
clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  this  process, 
without  thinking  of  oxygeu,  hydrogen,  or 
nitrogen;  hot  when  regarcUng  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  as  a  simple  fluid,  for  such  it  probably 
is  until.it  is.  decomposed.  For  every  pro- 
duct of  deconiposhion  of  a  homogi' neons  fluid, 
or  any  body  which  is  not  a  mere  mixture, 
may  be  justly  cpusidered  an  entirely  now 
production,  and  a  matter  which  did  not  really 
exist, in  the  decomposed  matter,  before  the 
chemical  action.  When  the  sim'.h  gtate  of 
all  homogeneous  bodies  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  pheroical  theory,  combustion,  arid 
every  other  chemical  decomposition,  may 
possibly  be  explained,  but  not  till  Ihe^iu 


MR.  COSTKLLO'S  LETTER 

TO  THE  PRESIIJLNT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMV 
OF   SCIENCES,  POINTING  our  TiiE  DA^fOFR- 
OF   THE    PERCUSSION      INSTRiMENi'       Fv  R 
BREAKING  STbNE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

To  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciencet  of  Paris.  \ 

Sir, — I  have  learned,  from  the  Jour- 
nals, the  communications  made  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Heur- 
teloup,  respecting  a  new  means  o£ 
curing  stone.  Without  pronouncino> 
an  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  mearis 
thus  proposed,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
refute  some  of  the  incorrect  assertions  - 
contained  in  tlie  paper  of  this  surgeon, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  to  the  Academy. 

In  the  cases  of  cure  mentioned  by 
this  gentleman,  two  are  mentioned  as 
cases  in  which  1  had  failed  ;  this  as- 
sertion is  incorrect.     Since  my  rett^rn 
to  my  own  country,   only  three  pa- 
tients out  of  the  great  number  who 
consulted  me,  did  subsequently  ad-, 
dress  themselves  to  my  cotffr^re.  The  ' 
first  of  these  I  visited  in  the  country 
on   my   way   to   Edinburgh.     After 
having  made  an  exploration,  it  was . 
settled,  tliat  he  should  go  to  London, 
in  order  to  have  lithotrity  performed 
on  him.     On  his  arrival  m  town  I 
was  not  yet  returned.     ITii^  patient, 
placed  himself  ujuder  the  care  cf  my 
confrere  who  operated  en  him,  ahd 
he  died.     This  gentleman'  Was  Cap-/ 
tain  W.     The  second  patient  who  left. 
me,  fpr  M.  Heurteloup,  had  paralysis 
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of  the  bladder*  and  a  etone  which  held 
a  fixed  situation  in  that  organ.  This 
patient  had  been  cut  by  Mr.  Brodie 
three  yean  before.  I  made  an  at- 
tempt with  Ciyiale's  initrument,  and 
•iqperienced  no  difficulty  in  seizing 
the  stone  between  two  of  the  brandies 
of  the  forceps,  and  detaclung  fr(»n  it 
considerable  portions,  which  my  con- 
frere must  have  seen ;  but  I  was  not 
able  to  dislodge  the  stone  from  its  fix- 
ed situation,  beneath  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  that  of  the  old  cicatrix.  This 
attempt  was  renewed  with  a  similar 
result ;  each  attempt  occupied  about 
five  minutes.*  I  explained  the  dif- 
ficulty to  the  patient,  and  proposed  to 
dislodge  it,  by  means  of  Hunter's 
two  branched  forceps.  He  was,  how- 
ever, intimidated  by  officious  obser- 
vations, and  he  placed  himself  under 
the  care  of  M.  Heurteloup,  wh6m  I 
had  previously  proposed  to  call  in 
consultation.  The  indication  of  dis- 
lodging the  stone,  whose  fixity  in 
this  case  formed  the  sole  obstacle  to 
its  conmiinution,  was  fulfilled  by  the 
means  which  I  had  previously  propos- 
ed ;  this  impediment  once  removed, 
of  course  the  cure  became  easy.  The 
patient  was  restored  to  health*  at 
which  I  sincerely  rejoice;  and  fiur 
from  thinking  that  I  had  failed,  he 
came  afterwards  to  thank  me  for  my 
attentions  to  him.  It  was  admitted 
that  my  confrere  and  myself  were  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  this  case,  and  the  means  of  obviat- 
ing it ;  so  much  for  the  imperfection 
of  the  means  employed  by  me .  I  shall 
speak  of  the  third  case,  in  the  se- 
quel. 

I  wish  I  could  refrain  from  the 
reflexions  which  I  have  to  submit  to 
the  Academy,  with  regard  to  the  curV' 
ed  percuteur  and  hammer.  But  the 
trudi,  as  regards  this  instrument,  is 
due  to.  the  commtmity,  and  to  M. 
HeiRtebup  himself,  who  once  dis- 


*  lo  a  racent  number  of  the  Lanctt,  it  is 
staMd,  that  I  made  three  attcmptf  of  a,  quarter 
'f  an  hour's  duration  each.     I  made  but  two 
f  five  minutes  each. 


abused  of  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  it, 
will  apply  his  talents  to  weaken  the 
impression  against  lithotrity,  which 
an  unfortunate  trial  of  the  curved  per- 
cuteur  has  created  in  the  public  mind 
in  this  country.  'Hiis  truth  is  also 
due  to  the  Academy  itself,  as  the  eu- 
logy which  it  has  bestowed  on  this 
instnunent  has  caused  no  smaU  stur- 
pnze. 

I  shall  first  of  all  observe  that  tliis 
instrument  is  not  new.  I  saw,  in 
1826,  an  instrument  similarly  con- 
structed in  the  possession  of  my  coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Anthony  L.  Fisher,  of 
the  Rue  Louis  le  Ghrand,  at  Paris,  and 
it  was  not  invented  by  Dr.  Firiier,  lor 
it  was  a  very  old  instrument.  If  Dr. 
Fisher  be  still  in  possession  of  it,  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  feel  a  pleasure  in 
submitting  it  to  the  Academy.  Rei^ 
son  and  experience  agree  in  proving 
this  instrument  to  be  not  only  defec- 
tive, but  even  dangerous.  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  stone  may  be  fragmented, 
and  that  patients  may  be  cured  by  it, 
all  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  if  eight 
calculous  patients  are  stated  to  have 
been  cured  by  it,  the  Academy  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ite- 
rance of  the  danger,  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  to  obtain  this  be- 
nefit, when  these  sufierers  had  an  al- 
ternative, in  submitting  to  which  they 
incurred  no  risk  whatever. 

In  fulfilling  this  duty,  I  shall  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  swayed  by  a  recdl- 
lection  of  the  injustice,  with  which 
my  labours  have  been  alluded  to  in 
tlus  Academy. 

There  are  few  surgeons  in  London 
who  are  not  aware  that  Colonel  Ran- 
kin was  operated  on  for  stone  by  the 
curved  percuieur.  The  particulars  of 
this  operation  were  related  to  me  by 
the  celebrated  surgeon  who  met  die 
other  medical  gentlemen  in  consulta- 
tion on  this  case.  The  particulars 
are- as  follow: — ^The  instrument  was 
introduced,  and  the  operation  pro- 
ceeded satisfttctorily  for  some  time. 
It  was  now  observed,  from  the  emo^ 
tion  of  the  opemtor,  that  something 
was  wrong ;  the  instrument  could  not 
be  withdrawn ;  a  strong  pair  of  for- 
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ceps  was  aaked  for,  and  procured. 
An  incision  was  now  made  in  the 
perineum*  and  the  blood  flowed  co- 
piously from  the  divided  artery  of  the 
bulb ;  the  instrument  had  been  bent 
in  the  bladder.  A  consultation  was 
instantly  held»  and  it  was  agreed  to 
complete  the  cutting  operation,  and 
to  withdraw  the  instrument,  and  the 
stone  at  the  same  time :  this  was 
done  by  Mr.  Brodie.  The  Colonel 
had  been  a  long  time  on  the  table ; 
he  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
ultimately  died.* 

To  this  well-known  and  well-au- 
thenticated ^ict,  it  is  scarce  necessary 
to  add  an3rthing.  It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  the  maximum  of  the  power 
must  have  borne  against  the  anterior 
curve*  or  branch  of  the  instrument ; 
the  case  above  narrated  demonstrates 
it.  It  is,  however,  important  to  add, 
that  if  I  am  well  informed,  this  is  not 
ilie  only  case  in  which  a  misfortune 
of  a  aearly  similar  nature  occurred. 
Bspcrienoe  then  has  proved  that  the 
use  of  this  instrument  is  not  exempt 
from  danger,  since  it  is  liable  to  be 
bent  or  broken  by  the  violent  shocks 
couiBiiBicated  to  it  by  the  hammer. 
This  being  established,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  prove  that  this  instru- 
ment is  almost  in  all  cases  unneces- 
sary. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  case,  which 
fell  under  my  confrere's  care,  after  I 
had  been  previously  consulted,  and 
I  shall  give  it  at  some  length,  because 
it  may  be  fGurly  presumed,  that  M. 
Heurteloup's  first  idea  of  this  instru- 
ment is  closely  connected  with  it.  I 
shoold  have  feh  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
serve silence  on  the  subject,  if  I  had 
not  been  called  on  to  correct  misre- 
presentations which  have  been  made, 
not  by  any  means  now  for  the  first 

*  Uavii^g  misuoderttood  the  particulars  of 
this  operation,  as  they  were  first  related  to 
me,  I  Uke  this  opportunity  of  correcting  my 
statement.  The  bent  branehes  having  been 
brought  out  through  the  wound  in  the  peri> 
neum,  were  closed,  and  then  withdrawn 
through  the  urethra.  What  remained  of  the 
cutting  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Bro- 
die, who  extracted  the  stone. 


tune,  and  if  my  statement  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  quea^ 
tion  of  the  modification  of  the  litho- 
tritic  apparatus. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  fonneily 
I  was  myself  prepossessed  in  favour  oif 
new  modifications,  a  prepoeeesskn 
which  the  encouragements  granted 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Imd  eoQ'* 
firmed.  In  the  hope  of  advanoing 
the  science  on  this  point,  I  produced 
divers  modifications,  on  the  advaa- 
tages  of  which  I  reckoned  with  a  dfi«> 
gree  of  confidence  which  caused  me 
to  undervalue  the  means  already 
known.  I  subjected  these  modifiea« 
tions  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  il 
was  not  until  I  became  fiilly  convinced 
of  their  inutility,  and  even  of  tkuua 
danger,  that  I  renounced  the  use  of 
them.  In  narrating  this  fact,  I  di»* 
claim  all  intention  of  depreciating  the 
labours  of  a  confrere,  whose  dexte<* 
rity  I  acknowledge.  I  wish  merely 
to  express  my  conacientious  opinion, 
that  the  most  of  those  modifications 
have  been  imagined  and  executed^ 
without  even  excepting  my  own,  by 
authors  who  did  not  appreciate,  to 
their  just  value,  the  means  already  in 
use.  Let  me  also  avow  it ;  the  hope 
of  bringing  back  a  labourer  in  t^o 
same  good  work  to  the  convictioii 
which  I  have  myself  obtained  by  ext^ 
perienee,  of  the  perils  oi  emplo3rin9 
complicated  means,  forms  no  smatt 
ingredient  of  the  motive  whioh  -h^ 
duces  me  to  speak  out,  on  this  ecos/- 
sion;  such  a  conversion  were  well 
worth  the  trouble,  for  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  that  it  is  only  when  he 
shall  have  renounced  the  use  of  eom- 
plicated  instruments  that  he  will  ren- 
der to  humanity  and  lithotrity*  the 
services  which  both  the  one  sjad  the. 
other  are  entitled  to  expeot  liwn  hia 
talents ;  but  to  the  fact. 

In  the  course  of  1830,  a  patienb 
labouring  under  stone  in  the  bladdBr** 
aooompanied  by  a  gentlen^an  wteM 
I  had  previously  relieved  from  this 
complaint,  came  to  consult  me.  The 
patient  being  satisfied  that  his  disease 
was  stone,  and  being  unwilling  to  bcf 
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f^cnmAvd,  catheteri?m  Trns  not' re^(!nH*l*d 
tt) ;  jt  "W-a^  merelr  asfreed)  that  as  somi 
fvk  \uh  harvest  was  got  in  Qf^  i^as*  A 
fermer)  he  should  come'  tb '  Io^r^  to 
uhdergo  Ifthotriky.     HtS  haS^iert*  was 
ditif^  iin'd  he  carte  to  liortdmi  'WWle 
T^was'tstin  absent  in  Edinbufgh'/  'We 
HddHssed'  hirn«e1f  in  consequence  fo 
MVWewt^Iotti^.  A  r«ittino-  took  place, 
the  result  of  which  was  «f9ti«:ftH:te*y. 
It  was,  howerfer,  followed  by  irrita- 
tiSh/HrhSih' yw?»  subdued  by  bathing 
and  leec?nng.'     A  second  sitting  was 
attempted  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
Mt^er^le  nntnbf^r  of  medical  men  ;  but 
iM'this  Occasion  it  was  foimd  impos- 
felbT'fr'tO  pass  the  straight  instrument 
if^tb  the   bladder.     Tliis  M-as  in  the 
fhbhth  df 'September.-   From  tliis  tifae 
ttt'  th€i  month  of.  February,  1831,  a 
i^t^t  nnmber  of  attempts  were  made, 
but  the  instniment  could   no  longer 
bfe  mAde  topenetmte  into  the  blad- 
d^. '  K  ich'  ftttem])fe  was  followed  with 
^«l?rtt  ii'Hti'tloii  {ind  infiltration  of  blood 
irtt'the  perin<*'imi   and   Rcrotum;   the 
Ti^'Aftfe  trf  this  patient,  at  first  robust, 
Was-bi*o]<eil.  '  He  returned  home ;  I 
'Wtts  anVtIed  to  see  him.     On  my  ar- 
thrpA  at'hie'hcmse,  i  wished  to  be  in- 
f<^m^d''byi   bi«    medical    attendant, 
Mr;'  'NuiWj,"  of    the    motive    whidi 
pttttApt^'-his  •  patient  to  send  for  me. 
lie^^rejAled,  •♦*  many  unsuccessful  at- 
t^ih^^have  b^en   made   to   pass  a 
'<lri^g^t>instirQAkent  into  the  bladder ; 
Jvif^' iforth^r  surgeon  states  that  it  is 
ihi|ios«itole,  oKving  to  an  enlargement 
f)f '  th^  proBtate  gland ;  he  is  not  dis- 
pOsped  to  submit  to  the  cutting  ope- 
ration,, and  he  now  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain 'fkun  you  if  the  straight  instru* 
ment  cluinot  be  passed/'     In  the  pre- 
sence  t>f   Mr.  •  Nunn,    and    several 
peiton^ '  of   the   patient's  family,   I 
vmtutdy  passed  a  '  straight  *  lithotrite 
into  the  bladder,  and  made  Mr.  Nunn 
fe^l  tdiat  i  fh»  ki  csontact  with  the 
gtode!!!'         i       ^.     '    . 

<The  poanbilit);>'afqpeFating  on  this 

patient,  ^by  aeans  of  tkis  straight  in- 

strumant,  beiag'tlMiS' Ascertained^  I 

deemed  it  ^my  •  duty  tQ  trace  out  a 

Im  of  trsalwant  for  the  establish- 

lent  of  hi»  geaeml  health.    I  should 


dfWerve.^'by  tVe  ^y/'-d)j<ritiuhtte**it'^ 
ihet  ^ne,-  out  «f  tlib"vi*lC3ftatnli«tKi 
cai4cs,  (fa  ))mny  df  "O^hidit'theifXRfc^i 
kkte  w»s^eAbrmMk6ly^nla^ged,^^irlfii|ii 
haVc  oceinrt^H'tO^  mi^/-«itfier;jdi]Hnfit 
tH^  c(Min«liUki''Wl«tl^iDr.i*0>fia]e;«.or 
«mce  tnfi  MiJm 'hotne^.tin^^vfihii^al 
hiiKi^  Anffi'  immS^  rt, '  hot  >onlgr4S06feBtAi( 
bitt'ev^n  ^e^  <i»  jntrodineiSaTsltaigfai 
tn*situm«nr.^  1  infer  ^fiuai  Ate'?;.  <Sat 
sTtcH  -an-  dCKSurretiee  Q{ust>bte£  ran 
iftdeed.  -  '  ;    ♦  ■'    l-z^/.t  'iru  H 

In  t\^  foilowim^ '^^eekctiMT^alif^ 
received  a  letter  ftbi&M.  Jimatebnpi 
from  which  I  .8iibJ0iii.;-to>  TodbOBctk 
c'lrefully  refraining  Sranafcojiimaatmg 
on  the  delicacy  of  aueh/bandsii^  kkn 
professional  point  of  yiewl  .*  . . * .  •  i :.  | 
"  He  (M.  Henrteiottp) :  ti^ouldi^iJbw^ 
have  been  greatly  obliged  .^ai^M^'iiir^ 
had  you  communicated  to^itim  aOIMy 
the  dedsion  you  had  .ccmke  jiniis^ 

since   Mr.   B and  hin^elf.hwi 

decided  that  nothing  ounki  be^jdoiut 
with  the  instruments  then  posaesaed 
by  him,  and  that  it  was  Absolutely 
necessary  to  find  other    means    of 
penetrating  into  your  bladder, .  whioh 
would  not  admit  of  the  inti:odi|etioa 
of  straight  instrumentSi  he  had  ex- 
pressly for  you  proceeded  to  discoveof 
other  means  more  suitable.     By  m^ 
writing  to  him  you  have,  thereff>i:e| 
allowed  him  to  continue  his  labours, 
and  he  .  has.  now  completely   termi- 
nated an  instrument*  without  which, 
experience  in  your  case  (experience 
of  an  instrument  he   had  npt    y.et 
used ! ! !)  has  told  him,  that  you  can- 
not .  be  treated  for  •  your  .  complaint 
without  exposing  yourself  to  danger.'  *■ 
Had  I  not  proved  the  possibility  of 
introducing. the  straight  instrujgcient.  a 
week  before,  this  letter  would  have 
struck  terror  into  the, sufferer's  n^izxd. 
He,  and  his  medical  attondant,  bein§^ 
however  quite  satisfied  on  this  pointy, 
this  extra  professional  piece  of  coi^> 
duct  was  allowed  to  puss  unheeded^ 
though  not  uncommented  on  by  them* 
Doubtless  this  opinion,  as  to  the  imr! 
possibility  of  passing  the  straight  in- 
strument* was  given  in  perfect  siix-s 
cerity';  far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute 
it.     But  most  assuredly  tins  case  dl<) 
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mot  Ttqoire  for  its  treatment  aay 
other  inBtmment  than  that  of  M. 
Civiale ;  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  I 
operated  on  him  three  weeks  after 
'^jth  a  straight  instrument,  three 
lines  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  it  was  as 
Qsnai,  easy.  On  this  occasion  I  com- 
pletely reduced  to  powder  the  stone 
which  my  confrere  had  commenced 
an  attack  on,  six  months  before. 
Henceforward  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings, which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
most  acute,  ceased  almost  entirely, 
Anotiier  calculus,  which  the  bladder 
contained,  was  also  attacked.  This 
was  the  only  sitting  I  held  on  this 
patient.  He  died  five  weeks  after- 
wards. Having  observed  that  his 
sufferings  in  the  bladder  had  almost 
wlK>Uy  ceased  after  this  sitting,  we 
ilattered  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
saving  him.  He  even  took  a  walk 
in  his  garden  the  day  before  his 
death;  but  this  hope  became  daily 
less  on  observing  the  urine  resume 
its  bad  quality,  diminish  in  quantity, 
and  the  skin,  pale  and  flabby,  exhale 
a  sweat  of  a  highly  urinous  smell. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  the 
particulars,  as  well  as  die  pathologi- 
cal pieces  themselves.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  points  which  the 
post  mortem  examination  presented. 
The  urethra  and  prostate  were  healthy, 
the  latter  somewhat  enlarged.  The 
urethra,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
admitted  with  facility  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  little  finger ; 
the  bladder  was  thickened  consider- 
ably at  its  sides  and  bottom;  the 
rectal  wall  was  natural ;  the  mucous 
membrane  was  perfectly  healthy 
throughout  its  entire  extent ;  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  trigone  presented  a 
alight  incrustation  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. The  bladder  contained  a  small 
flat  calculus,  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  peach-stone,  which  presented  traces 
of  the  action  of  the  drill,  and  weighed 
two  and  a  half  drams,  six  grains; 
the  ureters  were  somewhat  dilated. 
The  ri^t  kidney  was  completely  dis- 
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organized,  and  resemUed  a  ftpleen 
divested  of  its  capsule.  The  left  Idd- 
ney  was  three  times  its  normal  vo- 
lume, and  was  filled  with  amorphous 
substance,  resembling  plaister;  it  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  dirty,  puru- 
lent fluid ;  its  consistence  was  soft ; 
its  colour  a  livid  brown.  The  rest  of 
the  body  offered  nothing  remarkable. 
This  document  is  signed, 

Wm.  Nttnn,  Surgeon. 

Edwarp  Barber,  Surgeon. 

Frederick  R.  Hitch. 

I  shall  offer  no  reflexion  on  this 
case.;  it  would  be  superfluous.  Mr. 
Stockbridge  would  have  been  relieved 
of  the  stone  by  Civiale's  instrument, 
and  his  life  would  have  been  saved> 
had  not  liis  kidneys,  ftom  long  con- 
tinued irritation,  been  so  profoundly 
disorganized. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
communicate  to  the  Academy  the  re- 
sults which  I  have  obtained  by  litho- 
trity  in  England.  I  practice  this  ope- 
ration with  the  instrument,  and  after 
the  operative  process  of  Civiale,  for 
this  reason,  that  it  presents  the  ad- 
vantages desired,  and  greater  security 
than  any  other.  I  have  operated  here 
cfti^nearly  thirty  patients  with  success. 
I  have  been  consulted  by  a  still  greater 
number,  on  many  of  whom  the  state 
of  the  general  health  proscribed  the 
operation ;  on  others  it  was  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  an  exploration, 
before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at. 
On  the  whole  I  should  say  of  this 
process  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  but  it 
possesses  this  great  merit  in  my  eyes, 
that  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  a|ifii- 
cable,  the  exploration  made  to  ascer- 
tain this,  does  not  aggravate  the  state 
of  the  patient.  If  it  aoeoinpliabes  no 
good,  it  does  no  barm. 

Can  the  same  be  aflfarmed  of  the 
new  modifications?  For  my  part  ex- 
perience has  already  resolved  this 
question  in  the  negative.  It  is  ta  be 
feared  that  the  profession  in  geneisd 
may  adopt  against  Hthotrity,  sooh  as 
it  is  practised  with  a  aiflnple  apparatae, 
prejudices  which  are  only  well  ground- 
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ed,  when  we  consider  the  results  ob- 
ttJiied  hy  tbe  use  of  complicated  in- 
struments and  methods.  Of  this  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  Some  time  ago,  I  asked 
a  London  hospital  surgeon,  why  he 
did  not  grre  lithdtrity  a  tiial  j  his  an^ 
swer  was,  "  why  should  I  ?  since  I 
hare  seen  it  performed  I  entertain  a 
better  opinion  of  the  cutting  operation; 
I  know  already  six  patients  who  have 
been, operated  on  by  litbotrity,  of 
whom  five  died,  and  I  have  seen  no- 
tiung  like  that  from  the  cutting  opera- 
tion;" my  only  reply  wfts  that  I  had 
not  se^  loiytluBg  like  it  in  tbe  prac- 
tice of  M.  Civiale« 

I  offer  you  many  apologies  Mr. 
IVesident,  for  this  long  eapos4t  but  I 
thought  the  importance  of  the  suli^ect 
required  details.  This  question  has 
never  been  for  me  a  question  of  pet- 
sons,  lor  I  acknowledge  myself  ready 
to  receive,  I  care  not  horn  whom,  any 
instrument  or  operative  process  which 
shall  appear  to  me  really  to  possess 
the  (9iaracters  of  utility,  simplicity, 
and  safety,  which  this  delicate  opera- 
tion requires. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  B.  GoSTEIiLO.    . 

t^ondon.  No.  7,  Parliament-st. 
March  10th,  1832. 


T6  the'  kJitors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
SiUrgical  JournaL 

Thb  above  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  the  month  oi 
March  last.  It  was  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  strong  feeling 
d  interest,  which  I  entertain  in  every 
thing  which  atfects  the  justly  high 
repute,  or  the  prosperous  progress,  of 
liuiotrity.  In  this  matter  1  have  there- 
fore taken  the  part  which  became 
me^  namely,  to  submit  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  my  reflexions 
on  the  instrument  Qnd  system  of  per- 
cussion»  as.  soon  as  tiiey  had  been 
proposed.  The  memoir  read  before 
that  leatned  body  having  been  since 


in  part  published  in.  t^s  ^fj^^xj^  I 
was  induced,  througl^  the  Sf^n^  mo- 
tive, tp  forward  to  you  /or  i^^eertion 
in  the  next  number  of  ypur  J[ouniaI« 
my  letter  to  the  President  of  thjBi  Hpyid 

Academy.  .  v  -  •  . 

Tbe  observations  contained  m  .thft^ 
letter  woUl4  not  hav^  beep  offered  in 
their  prepent  form,  had  not  tbct  reau^ 
of  my  labours  been  grossly  n^isr^^ir^ 
sented  to  the  Academv*  Under  anj 
circumstances  I  should  have. staled* 
my  objections  to  the  proposed  instm.- 
ment,  though  if  I  had  not  b9^  cooa^ 
pelled  to  it,  by  the  right  c^  l^gitir 
mate  defence*  I  should bayereOrw^ed 
from  giving  to  my  case  aM  qtb^ 
shape  than  that  whieh  it  wo\ud  haT^ 
assumed  on  rational  and  thcQ^^ticfll 
grounds. 

I  am  but  maintaining  that  gpround 
which  the  true  friends  of  the  seieiK$e 
Would  desire  to  stand  on«  I  have 
never  denied,  that  any  ingenious  cut' 
ler  may  produce,  not  merely  one,  but 
fifty  different  forms  of  the  lithotritic 
apparatus.  In  proof  of  this,  only 
see  the  vast  numbers  of  fortns  in 
which  they  have  been  producedi  and 
the  variety  of  titles  with  whioh  tibiey 
have  been  decortited,  in  the  short 
space  of  six  or  seven  years.  Every 
new  form  of  these  inatrumenta*  ac- 
■cording  to  the  inflated  promisee  of  its 
deviser,  "  was  to  he  exempt  from  the 
defects  of  those  that  preceded  it  ;'*  in 
short,  it  showed  for  the  moment  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  surgical  power  in 
lithotrity;  yet  how  have  those  pro- 
mises been  realized?  Why,  their 
very  authors  themselves,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
this  nltimatum.ai  surgical  power,  have 
gone  on,  ill  what  is  called  the  career 
of  discovery,  till  they  have  resuscitat- 
ed an  obsolete  instrument,  and  pro- 
claimed it  as  an  important  improVe«> 
ment.  Thus  do  they  go  on^  deceived 
themselves  and  deceiving  others,  and 
presenting  to  the  world  dUcwerieMp 
which,  as  there  is  nothing  novel  in 
them,  can  only  show  forth  the  un<- 
suspected  wealth  of  which  surgical 
science  has  been  already  long  since 
possessed*.  Leaving  tha  safe  wl  siia* 
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pie' fn^th^tnent  61  Civiale*  they  kaVe 
ptV^tkted  compSkated  and  dangerous 
Qxied ;  ^d  not  satisfied,  as  of  course 
th^y  potdd  not  be,  >f ith  the  effect  of 
thfes6;  they  iiow  return  to  ransack  the 
.antique  aurepical  magazines  for  novelty. 
iTi^re  can  ticf  no  objection  to  this,  for 
a  inaii*^  amusement,  btit'when  the 
creatiotts  of  His  fancy  are  ][)eriodiclilly 
thrown  bff,  accompanied  with  afldurish 
ctf  J>oriip6ti8  and  unrealized  promises, 
ttds  serioirs' inconvenience  is  the  re- 
«tifcl  ihdt  ^n  apparent  abundance  of 
tht  Imtl^^nt^  bei^ets  hesitation  in 
Qtot  dhoice  of  them ;  dnd  experience 
cannot  tJrotiounce  in  favour  of  any 
onel  pf  Hittii,  fbr  they  have  been  all 
praised,  ^atih  in  its  turn,  as  important 
imprdf6emi6iUi,  which  realized  the  max" 
tfnteifi  of  lithoiritic  perfection. 

Gentlemen,  I  seriously  entertain  a 
strong  objection  to  frequent  changes 
of  instrmnents,  and  considerable  dis- 
trust of  the  surgeon's  ability,  who  is 
constancly  veering  about  from  one 
instrument  to  another,  particularly 
when  he  already  possesses  one  which 
may  be  used  safely,  as  it  has  been 
used  successfully,  in  upwards  of  250 
cases,  amongst  which  will  be  found 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  of  the  day.  Pro- 
fessor Baron  Dubois;  M.  Boisseau, 
the  delebrated  Lisfranc  of  the  H6- 
pital  de  la  Piti^,  and  many  others. 
Ask  any  lithotomist  who  uses  the 
khife,  why  he  does  not  try  the  gor- 
get ?  He  answers,  because  he  is  sa- 
tisfied with  the  instrument  he  com- 
monly uses.  If  I  am  asked,  why  I 
da  not  use  the  brise-pierre,  the  fotu* 
branched  instrument,  the  complex 
drills,  &b.  He,  my  answer  is  bedauset 
independently  of  these  instruments, 
being  defective  and  dangerous  in 
thtrmselVfes,  I  am  satisfied  with  an  in- 
stilim^nt  in  fkvour  of  which,  experi-* 
ehce  has  already  declared  itself  so 
■trongly.  If  in  mv  letter,  I  have 
spbken  %ith  Warmth,  and  introduced 
ftict&  which  otherwise  t  should  never 
have  noticed,  it  will  be  recollected^ 
^At  this  hr  not  the  first  time  I  have 
be«n  cofibptfled  id  nftite  misrepresen* 


f  atlons  df  the  results  of  m  ypracr 
tice. 

t  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
Gentlemen,  yours  &c. 

Wm,  B.  CoSTBLLOf 

7,  Parliament  St.  Wefttminster, 
June  14th,  1862. 


OV  THS 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  IPULSE,     ' 

And  its  Modifications  in  Heaiih,  tud 

Disease^ 

By  Michael  Ryan,  M.D.* 

Thb  history  of  the  pulse,  or  the  sphy^ 
mic  art,  is  of  remote  antiquity ';  it  exr 
tends  so  far  back  As  the  mythological 
ages  I  traces  of  it  ate  found  in  the  an- 
cient histories  of  India  and  Chiha. 
The  Indian  physicians  deduced  their 
opinions  on  diseases  ffom  the  pulse 
and  countenance,  while  the  ancient 
and  modern  Chinese  entertain  ^eat 
veneration  fbr  the  knowledge  oi  the 
pulse,  which  they  declare  was  the  spe^. 
cial  gift  of  heaven  to  their  ^n^pfre. 
The  Greeks  considered  it  of  great 
value  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Hippocrates  notices  the  pulse  in  seve- 
ral of  his  works,  more  especiiUly' iK 
his  observations  on  sleep,  ahghi^,  pre- 
notions,  predications,  and  female  dis- 
eases. He  informs  ua  that  (le-em 
amined  the  radial,  temporttl,  and  caro- 
tid arteries,  as  also  the  heart.  Tfiis 
is  denied  by  Spregnel  in  the  Dict.'jdeM 
Sciences  Medicales,  though  adthittea 
by  HaBer  and  numerous  other  illus* 
trious  authors.  As  the  fiither  of  me^ 
dicine  subverted  the  hypotheses  and 
theories  of  his  predecessor's,  Inc^fansi 
Chinese,  and  Egyptians,  all  of  whoni. 
are  admitted  to  nave  practised  tha 
ephygmic  art,  it  is  hlglly  improbable 
that  he  ov^looked  the  su1)ject, 

Praxagorns  sucdeeded  Hippocratesi 
and  described  the  pulse  at  great  lengthy 
He  made  so  many  subdivisions  o^  i'tj 
that  Galen  termed  them  a  collecdoil 
cyf  enigmas.  He  kontended  that  no 
alteration  of  the  vital  powers,  or  n6' 
ditease  could  oocnr^  without  ati  iiie« 
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qf^^ly.  4^.  the  .pulse.  .  HexopUhi9 
iY^,..b|s  successor,  A.  C-  .394,j^4 
iipj(t<rffrtj^e  chimerical  notipusrollj^ie  Ii^- 
4|mi,  p^picffix^  vnXh  those  of  bis -p^c;* 
^^8,918.  t  He  compared  the^  yajda;-, 
^m:9^P^  axteri^i)ul$^iiQUS-jqm»,^ 

8icat^ii(enciB#* 

.^His  cijuitempooiary,  Erasistratus^ivas 
^j^^inio^  that  the  arteries  and  left 
YfqB^ci&  of. the  heart  contained  air« 
^M.  ^]^  this .  called  the  pulse.  Bac- 
i^pjus  9^  7^{qiagva  maintained  that  pul« 
i|j^jj^.ppi4d>he  felt  in  the  veins  as 
'Yi^^i^.^  tht  arteries  and  heart. 
^^,^^e9p.of  Laodicea  held  that  the 
if^Lfj^-wa^  a,  continuation  of  the  arte- 
xif^  and  that  the  pulse  was  produced 
(^^^ihe  coQtnLCtions  and  dilatations  of 
^^e  alpne. 

,^,JPMlalet;hes,  on  the  contrary,  refer- 
»^  the.  puls^  to  the  contractions  and 
4ilittations.  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

.  j^Ieraclides  of  Eritrii^  regarded  it 
af,  p^o4uced  hy  the  vital  and  animal 
en^r^^  which  induced  contraction  of 
t^^^b^t  Igad  arteries. 
^^Afclepiades  flourished  about  half 
a  i^ei^tury  before  this  era,  and  ascribed 
tiv^  ji^se  to  the  aereous  influence  with 
^..cpntra^xtion  of  the  heart  and  ar- 

.  rjpeUi^f  alludes  to  it  in  his  third  book, 
but(plaoes^ittle  reliance  upon  it. 

Kunis,  his  contemporary,  ascribed 
it^  tj^f^^neiiinfiQr  air  in  the  arteries, 
^alsp  dttiAcathinus  of  Sparta,  who 
i||i4,4h$X|c  w;^^  JU>  pulse  in  health. 
^..  ,Arj^j^gq)ea  was  his  successor,  and 
^t,gaye  auseM  change  of  the  sphyg- 
n^C  doctrine  of  his  predecessors.  He 
deacribed^many  lands  of  arterial  pul- 
sation*, as  the  high,  strong,  full,  quick, 
frequent,  regular,  irregtdar,  vehement, 
C09q|)rffiBed«.  ^  afid  ,  irritated.  Corsius 
&UQwei£  him*  and  revived  the  pneu- 
Qtatic  doctrine*  He  said  that  the 
fl4se--was.jirapid. in^  fever,  in  conse-r 
quence^pf  the  fiii/m  the  arteries  being 
J9fefifi4>*  r  In  j4^  fecond  century  ap- 
pc;9re4  Gal^^^^fe^c^edthe  science 
p£  the,  p,ulsjf.,iroin,(^  the  absurdities 

of  hjl^P^W^?^^^^^  •  He  published  an 

^bo]^p^  j^x^^  tlie  subject,  entitled 

"  Df.ful^h^Lf.  ud  Urones,  de  pulsuum 

iif^^entiut^^  de  cggmscendis  jmhibus^ 


th^pry.of  the  Cfjfuae  ijf  ^p  j)y|s^.waa 
ffrpnepu?^  for^hfiisupposed,  th^t  the 
vital  po^^er.  contracted  the  hecir^  bju,t 
^e-pu^ux^a  orair  caused  the.  939111^.- 
tion9  of  t^e  ^erieo.  There  is  n  full 
accent  of  his  description  of  the  pul^ 
in  the  worV  of  Prosper  Alpiuus,  traqa- 
iatodby  Br.  James>  and  entitled ,  jT^ 
Presages  of  Life  and  Death  in,  Jpiwi- 
fase$,  sind  also  in.Lecl,erc*fs  ^t^/pry  /jf 
Medicine.  He  held  that  HX  tile  ^i&^ 
ences  of  the  pulses  were  qonjtpreheik^<t 
ed  under  ten  kinds,  which  will  jb^.fle^ 
Bribed  hereafter.  ...  V  ," 

^tius  appeared  in  the  fifth  oei^turj, 
and  published  a  work  De  Notis  ex  JPvlr 
sibus,  in  which  he  maintained., ttiat,ji^ 
was  by  the  pulse  the  physician  ccmld 
distinguish  the  nature  of  di&rent  dis- 
eases, and  prognosticate  the  event  of 
organic  lesions. 

About  this  time  the  barbarous  Ara- 
bians destroyed  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary, and  prevented  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  sciences.  From  this  period  to 
the  revival  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  few  eminent  physicians 
flourished,  and  these  were  Alexander 
Trallianus,  Arian  of  Alexandria, 
Mesne,  Serapion,  Rhazes,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  all  of  whom  were  Arabians. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  their 
remarks,  and  therefore  am  at  a  loss  to 
state  their  opinions  on  the  pulse.  Dr. 
Rucco,  however,  informs  us  in  his 
learned  and  excellent  work  on  the 
pulse,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted 
for  many  facts  in  this  narration,  that 
the  Arabian  physicians  reduced  the 
sphygmic  art  to  a  few  trifling  subtle- 
ties, and  predicated  future  events  by 
it.  It  is  also  necessary ^o  state  that 
Actuarius  of  Constantino{4e  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century^  and.  revived 
the  doctrines  of  Galen.  He  Tnnr^p 
numerous  original  observations,,  and 
concluded  that  the  pulse  enabled  ^the 
physician  to  distinguish  all.  chas^es 
in  thcj  human  body.  This  work  was 
entitled  Quodpo^tPuIsj  urinar;  a^tant 
ad  pravid^ 

The  next  writer  on  this  subject  was 
Salio,  who  inyestigated.this  branch  of 
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mWieJiife'  MtJi  V^at  ii&al,  and  stated 
tMt  it  ch^Wedkhh  to  ftf edict  the  erfettt 
of  flisfeais^s  and  in  inany  cases  to  pre- 
v^iit  its  access.  He -Was  succeeded 
fcy  prosper  Alpintisr, '^*^08€^  tv  oik  al- 
rpadt'tiamfed  "v^as  a  boxnjiihfioA'irom 
the  latlonrs  of  all  his  pt^deC'essbrt.' 
ft  lA|^^ared  in,  the  skteentli  ceiltjwy; 
aitjl  "Was  s6  strongly  recomtiieiided'bjr 
Bo^rhaAVe,  that  he  strongly  advised 
It^  'i)ublicSLbi6b .  It  was  also  translated 
Iftt(> .  fittglish  by  Dr.  James.  Paul 
ZaccAiiuff  ^cceeded  him,  and  main« 
td^e^d'tliat  ^e  pulse  was  the  hasis  of 
m^dital '  ficfenCe  De  Pulsibus.  He 
was  followed  by  his  countr3nnan  Sthru- 
tiiis  of  Padu^.,  who  published  a  treatise 
vtaakf  th^  title  De  Arte  Sphygmica, 
nesmtcdthat  he  acquired  great  fame 
kud  riches  by  taking  the  pnlse  for  his 
guidiei  in  the  treatment  of  various  dis- 
eases. Hie  illustrious  and  indefati- 
gable Haller  passes  a  high  encomium 
upon  his  pToauction. 

Baillou  succeeded  him,  and  con- 
cluded that  all  branches  of  medicine 
were  of  little  utility  unless  the  sphyg- 
mic  art  was  included;  as  by  it  the 
diagnosisj  prognosis,  and  treatment 
of  diseases  could  be  correctly  deter- 
mined. He  advised  that  the  pulse 
should  be  studied  at  the  different 
periods  of  life,  and  the  results  ap- 
plied to  practical  medicine.  Epid,  et 
JEphem,  lib.  2. 

About  this  time  our  illustrious 
countryman  published  his  splendid 
discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  heart 
and  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  laid 
a  solid  basis  for  medical  science. 
From  this  time  the  study  of  the  ])ulse 
became  indispensable,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  interest  the  professors  of 
medicine.  Some  writers  made  it  the 
exclusive  object  of  inquiry,  and  these 
will  be  particularly  noticed  in  this 
paper. 

Bellini,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Pisa,  contributed  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  pulse ;  and  ScheDam- 
merwas  enthusiastic  in  his  observa- 
tions, for  he  said  he  had  found  it  an 
unerring  guide.  He  observed— ^"  me 
pulsus  per  integros  duodecim  annos 
.  medicinam  facientem  nunquam  adhue 


ly  Nihell,    an  Irish  phvsieidii; 
ippended  to  it  notes,  mtfstftf- 


fcftffit,  sdd  ssepe  tantum'pdirent/itfHP 
aliihii/ceiftitudinem,  ut  iymfijfs^djii' 
que  hoAm  mortis,  ei  sofi  'cojrfnSjfiJ 
sim  ausus'  praedicere,  et  in  illdi  ^^ 
dettt^ix'uhquam  tcmere,  inlaa6'^iirif 
noti  rdr^'etiatn  eiveutum'  expectuffittSr 
geminum  habuerira."  jDi$j:'E^^^^^'^ 
:  All  eminent '  phyrfciWs"tfd#^  in- 
cluded the  study  of  the  ^liifeej^'bb* 
in  their  lectures  and  writiugi^.'^'fiS.' 
eriiaave  treated  of  it  in  Tils  fastittf^ 
tions  of  Medicme,  Dti  Htwi^^itf 
great  attention  to  it,'  and  ]9ofimte 
published  a  work,  De  RafidMffilli 
suum  Examine,  In  178  V  thii'^est 
work  on  the  pulse  was  ^WS^rf 
by  Solano,  a  Spanish  ph^ciciaS^? 
this  was  entitled  LttpU  '  X^ktii 
Apollints.  It  was  the  result' of  gtttA 
investigation,  and  contained  vox 
discoveries,  which  he  said '  enabl 
him  to  form  the  most  accurate  pte^ 
dictions  of  diseases,  Hisr  produc* 
tion  was  rendered  mucli  morri  valui^ 
able  by  Nihell, 
who  aj^ 

tions  and  additions.  Nortwi^k^'of 
Amsterdam  translated  it  into  IkftU^ 
in  1746,  and  added  numerous  ti6teH|/ 
while  a  French  verdon  was  publiiBbea 
in  Paris  in  1748.  by  Lavirotfe^Mctf 
Montpellier.  The  study  of  this  intb- 
ject  now  became  general  in'fhc  di- 
versities. •  '  •"  •"'' 

In  1758  Bordeau  still  fMhcfJiit/ 
proved  the  treatise  of  Soland, ' '  bjT 
publishing  his  work,  Eed^chks  iui^  m 
Pouls  par  rapport  atut  Crises/ in 
which  he  introduced  many  mintxfe 
subdivisions,  which  cannot'  l>e  ob^* 
served  in  practice.  He  vras  succeeded 
by  Michel,  whose  woik  bore  the  sam^ 
tide.  '' 

About  this  time  Cox  and  TTemiug 
of  London  pursued  the  subject  wit£ 
zeal,  and  tlie  former  pubfiahed  ft 
tract  on  the  intermittent'  cri^tical 
pulse,  in  which,  he  poinis'  but  the 
necessity  of  purgatives.' ' '  Numerbttd 
other  essayists  hav6  sinCe  appeared, 
but  I  must  cQufineTnysetf  tor  sphyg- 
mic  monographers  bi^i'  the  names 
of  essayists  will  appeair  ad  wie  pro- 
ceed. But  here  I  cannot  tmtaQude 
to  Menuret,   whose  artiele  on  the 
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pulse  in  the  French  EilcyclbpB^dla  ia 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  extant.  In 
it  we  find  the  doctrines  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Hierophllus,  Galen,  &c.  Tli^ 
eifeay  by  Haller,  in  his  great  work  on 
Physiology,  i^ell  deserves  hohoiiiable 
mention. 

'  In  1767  Foquet  published  his 
j&5>ai  sitr  le  Pouls  par  rapport  out 
Affections  des  principalis  Organes ; 
in  Vhich  he  Reviewed  the  opinions  of 
Bolanb,'Nihell;  Bordeau,  and  Menu- 
ret,  and  defined  the  characteristics 
•irhich  distinguish,  what  he  terms, 
brganic  pulses,  oi*  those  that  indicate 
organic  diseases. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  last 
fcentury  Cirillo  of  Naples  published 
his  work  J}e  Pulsibus,  In  which  he 
divested  the  subject  of  all  ambiguous 
liypotheses,  and  drew  his  conclusions 
from  observations  and  fticts  only. 
Two  other  monographic  writers  have 
lately  published  their  works  on  the 
pulse,  and  these  are  Dr.  Parry  and 
Vht,  Ruccd,  On  their  productions  it 
Is  unnecessary  to  offer  an  opinion, 
ttieir  ^eat  value  is  tmiversaUy  ac- 
knowledged. 

In  the  preceiJing  sketch  of  the  his- 
tbry  of  sphygmica,  I  have  studiously 
avoided  introducing  the  names  of 
intmy  illustrious  and  able  physicians 
yh6  have  incidentally  noticed  the 
•  itbject;  for  example,  Senac,  Swieten, 
^Pltcaim,  Bryah  Robinson,  Cullen, 
Moiiro, '  Cor\dsart,  Buchoz,  Claye, 
$^cheroV  Laiennec,  Heberden,  Falco- 
hcfr,  McDonnell ;  and  among  the  re- 
cent writers,  Jackson  of  Philadelphia, 
Cohfigto,  Hart,  Haycraft,  Burne, 
Graves,  and  Hope.  The  merits  of 
each  of  these  writers  will  be  impar- 
HaHy  tstiinatfed  in  my  futuiie  remarks 
ttpdti  thife  subject. 

i*tt?^e,  pulsus,  'puhatto,  sphygmus, 
i&'biife,  Prfench^flb*  btf/^,  <5er.,  is  the 
bekting  6f  the  hifeart,  the  movement 
'ari'd  dflattltiott^  (if  !h^  artferies,  con- 
Bi«kitl  !h  th^Y^f^lafion  to  health 
'a\id'ai§ekg^.  ^'iThfe'  knWledge  of  the 
natufart^ufefe;  idnd  tof  its  modiftcadons 
*&f  ■^iiPe'r^nt;  difeefakls,'tras  denominated 
ihe^TtygMc  M,  ah  sphygmica, 

Tne  natin^itl puhe  tif  Hht  arterhe,'^ 


In  the  norma!'  01^  natural'  «lbt»  Ihe 
jmlse  of  an  adHlt  is  ^a^ily  Mt,  lAmfttt 
equal,  regtrlat,  neifSieif  too  fiw^ent 
nor  too  slow  i  it  beats  fh)ra  65  tx>  90, 
or  75  times  in  a  inihutet  th^  Inika- 
ijons  beihg  kt  tAal  «qu«l  dfetAnoe  from 
each  eithei*.  It  is  sonietlttiee  akrwer 
in  health,  tend  does  hoi  «xtM04l  85, 
40,  or  50.  Napoleon's  pblse  wiA  54. 
Dr.  Graves  mentions  a  Udy  In  %tom 
it  i^ai^  85  ;  and  Dr.  Ja^AeSoJi  of 'Phila- 
delphia another,  in  wholk  it  'COuld 
not  be  felt  in  any  pai%  df  the  bttdy. 
!n  this  last  iiifetanee  It'^^ite  iiMmd 
before  a  severe  attack  bf  th«Uiiadftn. 
Dr.  Thomas  ^PI^fHamii  of  ^^iiilferd- 
street,  Russell-sqtiate;  stAtfinl  At  the 
London  Medical  S^ety  I61  1881, 
that  one  of  the  city  alde^n^ni-  who 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  hid  a  ptist 
nek  exceeding  15  beatft  in  a  mitnite. 
The  pulse  may  be  intermittent  or  ir- 
regular in  heakhi  and  beicoine  regu- 
lar during  disease,  aild  after  eohva* 
lescence  assume  its  former  con- 
dition. In  new-born  infanta  it  beats, 
according  to  Heberden,  from  120 
to  140  in  a  minute;  about  the 
seciond  year  100;  and  at  pQberty 
about  80.  In  adults  it  is  ftA,  more 
developed  than  in  infancy  and  ad^es- 
cence ;  in  woman  it  is  10  or  Ifi  beats 
m«re  than  in  man ;  in  old  ag«  it  is 
weaker,  larger,  harder,  and  from  50 
to  60.  Dr.  Falconer  wa»,  I  thinki 
mistaken,  when  he  maintained  that 
the  pulse  in  old  age  was  more  fre- 
quent than  in  infants.  It  is  more 
frequent  and  strong  in  those  of  san- 
guine or  bilious  temperament;  it  is 
feeble  and  rare  in  lymphatic  and  me- 
lancholic subjects.  It  ia  more  fre- 
quent after  conception,  and  very  much 
accelerated  during  partuTitiont.  '  It 
is  said  to  differ  according  tbstatnre, 
but  the  modifications  from' this  cttuse 
have  not  been  accurately  determihed. 
As  the  human  body  is  infiiitoced  by 
the  diurnal  i^vohition,  tlie  motion  of 
the  arteries  has  ^e«n  fbund  to  Vary 
at  diflfei^t  hours  of  the  day.'  Bt^^an 
Robinson  having  accurately  oboitved 
the  variations  6f  arterial  ntotltfn/iioii- 
^^/tructed  a  table,  hjr^Hiich  It^a^ars 
^that  thb  piibe  'A  mtm^  lit  th^  laoxn- 
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iiig  than  %lb  any  otbav  hour  of  Ifae 
<day{  tfaftt  after  mid^day  it  is  more 
freqnent;  the&  it  Itaoomes  slower 
from  two  to  eight  o'clock,  but  beats 
8  or  10  times  au^re  than  ia  the  mora- 
ine t  it  iB  less  frequent  during  sleep  \ 
imd  about  two  hours  after  midnight 
it  vises  and  falls  until  seven  or  eight 
e'eloek.  He  eondudes  that  these  va* 
fifitione  of  the  pulse  eoincide  with 
those  of  the  barometer  and  Ijiermo* 
meter.  It  is  also  well  known  to  pby- 
■fMaoiSj;  Aal  the  ^ ulse  is  more  fre- 
i^ent  io-the  evening  in  all  diseases 
iuaQompa&ied  by  fever.  It  varies  ao* 
cording  to  the  posture  of  the  body,  a 
jfiiet  tot  noticed  by  Dr.  MaedonneU 
of  Belfast,  subsequently  by  Dr.  Thom^ 
•oUi  19  his  work  on  Inflammation,  by 
Dr.  Stroud,  and  recently  by  Dr. 
Oi<wres  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Rer 
ports,  1880,  V.  6. 

The  laiit  named  able  physician 
states  that  he  ascertained  by  nume- 
rous experiments,  that  in  healthy 
persons  the  pulse  in  erect  posture  is 
more  frequent  than  in  the  horizontal, 
by  from  6  to  15  beats  in  the 
minute,  and  if  the  pulse  is  but  60, 
the  difference  is  generally  not  more 
than  six  or  eight,  but  if  it  is  raised  to 
90  or  100  by  moderate  exercise,  the 
difference  may  be  20  or  30.  The 
body  being  placed  with  the  head 
down  and  the  feet  up,  no  further  re- 
tardation of  the  pidse  was  effected, 
neither  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  ac- 
eelertited  beyond  the  number  observed 
in  the  horizontal  position.  He  veri- 
fied this  fact  in  the  presence  of  Drs. 
Jacob  and  Apjohn,  and  Mr.  Harris. 
The  strength  of  the  pulse  was  dimi- 
olsfaed  in  the  inverted  position,  and 
it  beoat9ke  irregular  from  the  greater 
Weight  of  the  blood  pressing  iMick  on 
the  aortic  valves,  and  thus  opposing 
iti9  ogress  from  the  left  ventricle. 
He  statfcs  that  the  pulse  is  stronger 
in  the  horizontal  thui  in  the  erect 
position,  oonaequently  its  maximum 
of!  strength  and  mipimum  of  fr^- 
queUc^  are  attained  together.  This 
he  thinks  e^tisfi^torily  accounts  for 
ihf,  relief  obtain^  by  placing  patients 
ia  the  horizontal  posture  to  prevent 


syncope.  In  all  dbeasee,  exo^  in 
eix  qases  of  hypertrophy  with  dilata- 
tion pf  the  heart,  he  h(|s  found  a  dif- 
fidence between  the  frequen<fy  pf  Che 
pulse  in  the  ereet>  sitting,  and  hbri- 
aontal  positions.  He  sums  up  his 
deductions  in  the  following  words :; — 

'*  I  shall  now  givo  the  result^  of  a 
sreat  number  of  observations^  miide 
both  in  hospital  and  ia  private  prac- 
tice>  upon  this  effect  of  change  of 
posture  on  the  frequency  of  puUe^  ia 
other  diseases, 

"  1st.  That  the  greatest  di|P^re;i^ce 
occurs  in  patients  labouring  uipider 
fever,  or  in  a  debilitated  state  in  con- 
sequence of  fever,  or  any  other  cause. 
It  may  amount  to  SO,  40,  or  even  50, 
between  the  horizontal  and  erect  pos- 
tures. 

"  2dly.  That  this  difference  de- 
creases after  the  first  quarter  of  aii 
hour  in  most  cases,  but  always  re- 
mains considerable,  as  long  as  thp 
same  position  is  observed, 

*'  8dly.  That  in  persons  not  p(iuch 
debilitated  the  difference  is  much  less 
than  that  stated  above,  and  often 
does  not  amount  to  more  than.  10. 

"  4thly,  That  when  the  patient 
lies  down,  the  puls^  rapidly  &^  to 
its  former  standard. 

"  5thly.  That  in  some  the  wcrqase 
in  frequency  is  greatpr  hetweeJ?L\the 
horizontal  and  sitting  posturie,  thnn 
between  the  latter  ana  tfxe  ,erect; 
while  in  others  the  ccntT^ry  ^;9ke8 
place,  so  that  generally  tne  £req]i;.ency 
m  the  sitting  posture  9ay  be  t^en 
as  a  mean., 

"  6thly.  In  pergopp  coavajjesolent 
from  fever  or  acute  dlseiases^  X  find  it 
is  extremely  U9eftd  to  the  pl^ysipian 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  pulse  in  the  horizontal  an4  in 
the  erect  positipn. .  T%b  gre^r  the 
difference,  the .  ^eater  1^  tfie  4e)?ility 
of  the  paJtieni^  and  cons^quptutj^.  the 
more  guarded  mu9t  k%^^(^pdAat  aftend- 
ant  be  ia  allowing  fam  H^  $}t  yp  /or 
anv  length  qf  tme,^  par4(:u]^ly,if  the 
pulse  on  hi^lyipg  doxm.Soes  i^ot  re- 
sume its  usual  degree  pf  flreiqu^ncy." 

It  has  been  long  ojbs^jrved,  that 
mental  emotions,  exercise,  ingestion 
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of  *al!ment  isolid  ot  imd»  esierfioii"df 

the  resptitKtoiy  organs,  as  in  fipe^^^ 
ing,  laughing,  coughing,  hk^uptiig, 
groaxiing,  or  crying,  staleiE^  of -^ep 
and  "Waking,  inteHectual  eieert^on, 
ccQnpr^seion  or  diseases  'of -the  ar^ 
teries,  barometric  changes,  storms,- 
c61d,  heat,  the  diuhotal  revolution  ,'and 
the  Reasons.  THry  the  pulse;  the  in^ 
fiiiehc^s  of  aH  these  causes  ate  'not 
acibtirately  determined,  but  many  of 
thete  ^ate  been  lately  investigated 
lit'  Consequence  of  a  prize  offered  by 
tbe  fecuity  of  Tubingen,  in  1823, 
fbir-'the  best  essay  on  the  influence  of 
tHc!se|  causes  on  the  pulse.  M.  G.  H. 
t^iek',  was  the  successful  candidate, 
aiid  has  since  published  his  essay, 
B^dbttdrtungen  ueber  die  Bedingun* 
gfe^tmter  denen  die  Hseuflgkeit  des 
Pulses  im  gesunden  Zustand  veraen- 
d6rt  Wird,  1826.  Observations  on 
^e .  conditions  which  change  the 
£reqtiency  of  the  pulse  in  a  state  of 
hesJth.  "He  commenced  his  researches 
in- 1899,  and  published  his  work  in 
1'82^;  w^h  additional  observations. 
Prbm'this  production  the  succeeding 
St!&teni^nts  are  condensed. 
' '  M:  Nitk  has  examined  the  pulsa- 
ti6hs  iti  ia  great  number  of  individuals-, 
bilt  ^  it' was  difficult  for  him  to  find 
p'ed^ifj^hb  ^ere  willing  to  renounce 
tlkiA  ^nston](€ld  habits  for  one  or 
ttMrb  dUyi,  wMch  would  be  necessary 
ftf'iti^'to^brsue  his  researches,  he 
has  only  been 'able  to  make  observa- 
tfob^^  €^'  any  length,  upon  himself. 
H^  ikA^^so  ^dmined  the  pulse  of 

The  Absfervatioas  of  M.  Nick  refer 
piineipa^. tothe  following  conditions; 
Aariiely,  the  effect  produced  during 
the^^flfh'ent^oQrs  of  the  day,  after 
t^ildiig^dbd,  dHnk,  the  states  of  sleep 
ahd^W^ltiMbM^i^' of  study,  walking, 
ptWitJttl'bf  tte  bbdyi  fescredons,  the 
fermdkibg  tobaeco,  hiodlficdtions  caus- 
ed by  y^i^^lmt&Mrecifollt^sion  of  the 
affte^es^-'  Hi  tt)^'^<bammefr2oal  state* 
stbM»,dd)di('hS^ttt',  tIfidUbe  seasons, 
fie^r^  r^i^^ath^gith^  t^Mt  he  has  ob- 
taiiied'^i^p^^  Kh^  'liiamlftation  of  each 
'th^^'<€Md^bttftV  the  author  gives 

an- acC6\fotMlds  observatioos  upon 


the  isoeiironiaia  0f  tlke'a9te9M()>alBa^ 
tioBS  and  thosd  of  the  hlnurt;  he 
found  that  theipvilsatneiis  of  the 
tids  fliid'tlieir  bvkncfaei^  ftrek 
om  with  those' of  the  hearts  The 
radiid  arteify 'presents  an  interval 
scbt^ly  ^6r6epliible;  between  the 
pid^tloiis  of  the  orural  and  the  heart, 
the  'pause^  is  more  dstinot,  but  it  ia 
ndt  eqaivaknt  to  half  a  second )  in  the 
evening  these  pauses  are  biore«dittiiiet 
than  in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  the  palte^s^the 
most  frequent,  when  there  h&fr  not 
been  any  particular'  infliieneeMipva 
the  individual,  during  the  Aigfat,'or 
preceding  day.  In  the  eoutte  of  lAie 
day,  the  pulsations  diminish  a  li0llew 
The  greater  part  of  the  altenatioaSr 
that  authors  have  observed,  us  dt^ 
pendant  upon  diurnal  revolution,  am 
only  the  result  of  accidental  ctrciim< 
stmices,  such  as  repose,  occupation, 
position  of  the  body,  &c.  In  fine, 
pulsation  only  diminishes  its  fre- 
quency when  the  individual  remains 
in  bed  during  the  day,  and  in  such 
manner  avoids  the  habitual  excite* 
ments.  The  pulse  does  not  undergo 
any  change  at  noon,  as  Cnllen  and 
M.  Double  have  asserted.  M.  Nick 
believes  it  is  a  little  harder  in  the 
morning  than  in  the  evening. 

It  is  therefore  said,  by  this  writer, 
that  the  pulse  is  but  feebly  modified 
by  the  pure  and  simple  diurnal  revo- 
lution. A  circumstance  which  axsts 
on  the  pulsation  in  a  more  powerful 
manner  is  the  taking  of  food,  and  more 
especially  the  temperature  at  which  it 
is  taken.  Thus  a  piece  of  bread, 
taken  in  bed,  for  breakfast,  only  in- 
creases the  pulsation  two  or  three 
beats ;  cold  meat  does  not  inorenae 
it  more,  it  even  diminishes  it  wfac^ 
taken  with  vinegar.  Curdled  miik 
produces  the  same  effect  as  vinegar  i 
the  ingestion  of  it  not  only  does  not 
increase  the  pulsation,  but  sometimeB 
diminishes  it,  when  the  person  ie 
warm.  Fruits  may  be  numbered 
among  those  foods  whose  use'  dbes 
not  increase  the  arterial  pidsations*; 
but  when  the  food  is  in  the  least 
warm,  it  increases  the  pnlMtioHs  ^ye^ 
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twdve  sppooafiil  «£  scmp  produQ^  tih^. : 
saoM  effecl.}  Uiit  w^u  takeu  ve^ . 
hot»  ttagmeQt  tbapu^fAUoof^nioe  or- 
t0tt  in  a  Biinute^  The^soDp  whi/^h  ]« 
takea  at  dinner  pjK>dupe&/tUi4,ie^t ; 
the  beef  that  is  takeon:  af t^.  th^  •  9/9^ . 
xnenely  keepa  up«  without  incri^^ijag*. - 
this  aeceleratijoa:  y^^tables.  .taken 
after  the. beef >  produce  a  Xxf8ij\g  luig* 
mentallom  .Iqi  general,  it  may  be 
said»  that  the  pulsation  is  increased 
about  rtwelvt)  b^^  in  a  minute,  by 
an>  ordinary)  4ianer^  This  increase  is 
keptlf^upi&f:.  the  two  first  hours  after 
dinnev  l  it  may  be  eontinued  for  three 
hwttrs*  if  the  food  that  has  been  taken, 
be) at. all  of  difficult  digestion ;  it  then 
gvaduaUy.  diminishes,  and  in  £ve  hours 
after  dinner  the  pulsations  are  the 
same  as  they  wer^  before.  If  a  per- 
son take  bufe  one  meal  a  day,  and  that 
be  at  noon,  the  pulsations  will  be 
found  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the  evening 
to  be  about  three  less,  than  they  were 
(MA  his  rising  iu  the  morning.  The 
frequency  0^  pulsation  diminishes 
sooner  in  a  person  that  goes  to  bed  as 
soon  as  he  has  taken  dinner,  than  in 
one  that  remains  up ;  but^  if^  on  the 
Qontrary,  a  person  remains  standing, 
or  walks  after  dinner,  the  niunber  of 
pulsations  is  increased.;  but  the  or- 
dinary dvffation  of  the  fever  depen- 
dant on  digestion  is  not  prolonged 
by  the  effect  of  this  last  cireum* 
stance. 

When  cold  food  is  taken,  the  in^ 
crease  of  pulsation  does  not  com- 
mence till  about  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour  after  the  repast,  and  this  in- 
crease is  always  in  a  direct  ratio  in 
its  iarce  and  duration,  to  the  quantity 
and  cosisistence  of  the  food  taken. 
During  an  ordinary  cold  dinner,  the 
pulsation  beoomea  a  little  more  fre- 
quent* but  the  acceleration  that  is 
piX)duced  by  a  hot  dinner,  and  which 
ha^^ena  while  taking  the  meal  itself, 
doeai  not  take  place  for  half  an  hour 
6r<  aa  hour  after  the  cold  repast. 

Wheaa.gto«B  of  water,  or  light 
wine,  ia  taken  immedjately  after  the 
beef,  the  pulse  loaes.a  portion  of  the 
n^idity  itgwodafteir  the  soup ;  the 


d^i^uljo^  is  from  009  ty>  four  ^bi^t^. 
in.:.a.  mif^atei  and  continues,  for  ^ 
quarter  Of,  half  an  hour  ;  after  which  > 
th^  imlfie  regains  the  frequency  it  l;iad. 
prf^Vii&us  to  the  taking    the.flrink^ 
This  instantaneous  relm^atioiipf  t|)Q.. 
pul^^  does  not  continue  so  Ipng  if,  il^ 
be  good  wine  that  is  drank  r,}^  t^ , 
case  the  duration  is  not  mor^e  .tha,o  t 
seven  minutes  and  a  half;  thcnn^l^ 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent  .by,  qi^^„ 
or  two  beats  than  it  would  if  ,np  iiqjViPY  t 
had  been  taken  at  dinner,     .^resh, 
water  taken  in  small  q;aaj)titif^,  ^ 
different  times,  exercises  scarcely*  anjt 
influence  on  the  pulse;   but    w^effi 
taken  in  a  greater  quantity,  it  d^p^jir 
nishes  from  two  to  four  beats  i^  a  mio 
nute,  and  continues  so  jfor  fiftei^,  la;^ 
nutes  or  half  an  hour..    Fresh  h^^ 
has  the  same  effect  as  .water,  but.tho 
pulse  resumes  its  natural  toneqiiickeJr> 
and  is  depressed  the  more  sensibly  ^tk 
the  beverage  is  continued.      VfiiXk^ 
accelerates  the  pulse,  according  tp  it^ 
quality ;  a  strong  wine  produces  the 
effects  already  mentioned  v^..  twp(  jor 
three  minutes  ;  brandy  acts  i^st|^)tfL♦ 
neously .     In  cases  of  inebriatipf^.f^v^ 
wine  or  beer,  the  author  J)a^  ^Qver 
found  the  pulse  to  exp^  ,1^6  ^,^ 
minute.     A    warm  thei(f9rnp[  Ap^v!^% 
taken  from  a  quarter  to  three. qi^uters 
of  a  litre  at  a  dose,  increi^e^tl^  puJUe 
from  six  to  twelve  beaisi  bi^.atiitj^ 
end  of  twenty  minutes  t^i9«a99p)er;9f 
ton  is  no  longer  perqqp^}bl«.  ,':.i..  ,.rA 
Passing  from  this  to  t^e?  pftjflnjijpj^f 
tion  of  the  influence  exercised^dfui^f 
sleep  and  vigilance,  thei  i^i^:t^r,,J|^ 
made  the  following  ei()seryaiiQx^: — 
1st,  that  during  alf^  tketpiil^^i^.^ir 
minished;  2nd»  that  this.  4imj|i^tion 
is  the  less  sensible  as  il;hQ.sViWPli  .ii 
empty  at  the  Jiour  pf,  raring  to  \^\ 

drd,  that  from  midnight  liiPiAWQiQ^plo^ 
the  pulse  is  slower*, aadtbai}  sq^  ftftaf 
it  becomes  fr^i*e«^,,>  Wba*  a.pflrsqn 
is  going  to  sl^^,  ,tb«r^  ^W^Wfs  ^o  j^  qo 
cKange;  at.lb^,iq¥it^.^^waki9g(,oa 
the  contrary^,  tb^?^  jf^^hf^^^n^^  SiJr%WQ 
beats  less  in  .thft  im{iii^f}tK<b)ih  t^ii  is 
only  to  b/s  observed  N^n^  t);ye^a;w^ing 
is  gentle;  if  iti8<auA9di)Pi:f)|iinyviciW:e, 
th^e  i9  an  iniitenlanffpi .  #ppderation 
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nf  flNmi  Afb  to  thiffte€ii  bmbi  is  tli6 
miaate. 

Skttdy  incieaseft  the  pukfttion  ftota 
•ftmr  to  six  beats  la  the  loinfile.  Tfte 
fttitliofr  has  observed  tiiat  pisaion 
oaus^  a  great  acceleration. 

Of  aU  the  causes  capable  of  ang* 
DMntlng  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
there  are  none  more  powerful  than 
exercise ;  it  acts  the  most  iastanta- 
necniriy,  and  its  influence  is  stopped 
^e  quickest.  Exercise  entirely  pas- 
ftiVcv  as  tiding  in  a  carriage,  &c.  pro- 
dtuses  but  slight  influehce.  Riding  on 
liofsebaf6k  a^cts  the  circulation  in  a 
gi*ea!ter  degree.  The  pulse  of  the 
author,  which  was  ordii^ry  at  78  or 
75  beats  in  the  minute*  was  increased 
by  the  horse  merely  walking  to  85 
or  90;  when  he  trotted,  it  rose  to 
112  or  120,  for  the  short  time  that 
this  movement  was  kept  up,  which 
"was  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
but  as  soon  as  the  pace  slackened,  the 
pulse  also  diminisfaedits  frequency. 

Simple  walking  in  an  horizontal 
path  (60  or  70  steps  in  a  minute)  ac- 
celerates the  pulse  from  six  to  eight 
beats.  When  the  pace  is  doubled, 
and  when  two  steps  are  taken  in  a 
necp^d,  the  pulse,  in  those  persons 
which  in  a  quiet  state  is  80,  rises  im- 
itt^diately  to  dO  or  96;  and  if  these 
pertob^  o6ntinue  to  walk  at  that  pace 
feir.  half  an  hour,  the  pulse  rises  to 
106  and  108.  When  the  pace  is  so 
much  increased  that  a  person  takes 
A*x.  ^t^psr  ill  a  second,  the  pulse  is  from 
'U2t0'115.  Asoendipg  any  height 
very  much  accelerates  the  arterial  ac- 
tion; thus  mounting  a  hill,  the  in- 
clining of  which  rattier  rapid,  is  230 
fpet  long,  raises  the  pulse  to  120,  al- 
though .  thiS  pace  might  have  been 
very  moderate,  and  that  it  took  two 
diintitieb  and  three  quarters  to  attain 
quietly  a  snnilar' height,  if  a  person 
ascends  th^  s^ine.  hill  in  one  minute 
and  a  half,  the  pulse  will  be  at  1 60 ; 
if  by  Wnnln^;  it  wttl  become  so  rapid 
that  it  wobld  b^  diffiimlt  in  the  first 
inistantto  ptroeiv^.thA  number  of  its 
beats.  On  the  ascension  of  a  stair- 
ase  of  1!htny-se^n  steps,  in  a  minute 
nd  a  hatf ;  the  poise  "would  be  £rom 


115  to  IQD.  U  frequently  ii^ipetts 
liiat-after  walking  Ibr  half  an  hmar  or 
ati  hour,  that  the  puls^  b^conies  ittler- 
itiittent  etnery  10,  15,  or  20  beats^  in 
persons  who  dtirkig  a  state  of  vepose 
hivife  no  irregularity  in  tiieir  curenla- 
Iton.  'the  aodbn  of  deseendlng  an 
elevation  has  not  the  iiifltienae  tliat 
is  sovemariobble  as  that  of  tfae^ascent, 
even  when  the  pace  is  doubled  t  when 
a  person  descends  a  hill  nmikurto  the 
height  of  which  we  have  been*  speak- 
ing, in  86  seconds,  the  pulse  doeanot 
rise  more  than  116  or  120.  The  des- 
cending a  stahrcase  of  (kift}^seven 
steps  in  20  seconds,  docs  not  pradnce 
more  than  86  or  90  pulsations^  Danc- 
ing has  a  very  powerful  inili;enta  t>n 
the  pulsation ;  in  persons  whD8e>  ordi- 
nary pulsation  is  75  in  a  minute^  it  is 
increased  to  124,- 144»  or  146  iieats 
by  a  continuation  of  the  dance  ibr  ten 
minutes.  Swimming  produces  the 
same  efl^ct ;  the  author  has  counted 
120  and  140  pulsations  in  persons  who 
have  crossed  the  Neckar  by  swimming. 
The  pulse  is  always  less  fireqaent  in  a 
recumbent  position  than  in  a  sittuig 
one,  and  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
erect;  thus  the  pulsation  is,  more  fre- 
quent by  10  or  12  beats  in  apereon 
>Vhile  he  is  standing  thau  when  he  is 
lying ;  aUd  when  standing  6  or  8  more 
than  when  sitting.  It  ^ouid  also  be 
observed  that  these  changes  produced 
by  different  attitudes  are  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  morning  than  at  noon, 
and  more  at  noon  than  at  night. 
When  after  standing  a  person  site 
down,  the  pulse  loses  ite  frequency, 
but  it  is  tdways  more  frequent  oy  two 
or  three  beats  in  the  latter  position 
than  in  a  recumbent  one.  After  eva- 
cuations, either  from  the  bladdet' or 
rectum,  the  pulse  becomes  liess'fre. 
quent  by  a  few  beats,  bvit  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  it  regains 
its  former  frequency. 

Smoking  tobacco,  even  bypewons 
who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
it,  has  a  decided  influehoe  on-  the 
pulse.  A  pipe  of  tobacco  emcdLed  in 
th^  morning  causes  an  increase  of 
from  16  to  20  puUationii  in  a  minnte, 
and  this'  vcceleiaition'is  kept'  upfcr 
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an.  bitiy  or  fiiofte  filler  Ifc^  oessallda 
of  Miolniigi  T)i«  dUliluMr  obtenrts. 
thai:  after  walkings  the  smoking  to- 
bacoo  hlis  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
freque&ej  of  the  |Hilae.  When  the 
xsapiiULtiQii  li  vMaaHjr  aboaleratad 
Ihejre  is  no  great  change  tsikes  .place 
in  the  pulse;  it  may  present  /rom 
fi  to  4  beaiCs  more  in  the  miikttte,  bttt 
it.  10  9maUev4  Speaking'  haa  acarcdy 
any  effect  on  the  pultatioo*  provided 
the  language  be  simple,  monotonous, 
andivitiheut  passion;  but»  on  the  con- 
4iwyjlif  it  be.  animated,  it  accele< 
rales  the  cucidation  from  6  to  10 
pulsations  in  a  minute.  Flaying  the 
duld  fnr  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
hatfi  pniduoea  aa  augmeatatioB  of 
8  to  6  beats.  In  diminishiog  the 
number  of  respirations  the  pulse  also 
is  diminished  from  1  to  3  beats  in 
the  minute* 

Compression  of  the  large  arterial 
trunks  renders  the  pulse  more  fre- 
iquent,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces 
its  fulneas. 

From  the  author's  obserratiQoa  it 
appears,  that  the  barometrical  state 
exercises  no  particular  influence  on 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  It  also 
appears  eTident  that  the  pulse  be- 
comes a  little  more  frequent  on  the 
approach  of  storms ;  that  it  preserves 
this  frequency  during  the  storm  it- 
flclC  and  Uiat  imaiediately  after  it 
reassumes  its  habitual  rhythm*  H 
comparing  many  observations,  made 
at  times  when  the  atmospheric  tern- 
peratore  was  very  diferenti  it  has 
been  generally  found  that  the  pulse 
is  a  Uttle  slower  during  cold  than 
during  heat.  The  seasons  of  them- 
selves have  no  influenoe  whatever. 
But  if  the  animal  obaoges  of  the  at« 
mospheric  temperature  exercise  a 
very  slight  action  on  the  pulse,  it  is 
not  the  ease  with  regard  to  the 
change  n^dengOAe  from  cold  to  heat, 
and  vipe  verid.  Thus  when,  on  a 
summer  s  day,  a  person  descends 
into  a  oellar,  and  sits  on  a  cold  body, 
or  #«peses  lumaelf  to  a  current  of 
air,  the  pulse  bepomes.a  few  beats 
slower*  When,  on  the  contrary, 
during  cold  wealberf  a  person  enters 


fUddenLy  i&to  a  warm  apaltmenti  tAie 
pulsations  are  presently  augmeaked 
from  6  to  10  beata  in  the  miaute. 
Cold  baths  perceptibly  diminish  the 
ftequency  of  the  pulse ;  but  this*  di- 
minution is  not  IB  pn^mrtiontoiittie 
rapidity  oooaaioned  by  warm  badbs. 

Such  are  the  valuable  resuUs  that 
M.  Nick  has  obtained^  after  having 
eanBountsd  many  diAeulties^  rSHb* 
mitted  himself  to  a  great  numberii^f 
privations,  and  consecrated  many 
years  to  researches,  little  brilliant  in 
appearance  but  of  much  value  in  pvKc- 
ticfd  application^  and  rep]«te.  wHh 
interest  to  the  physiologist  and  the 
practical  physician. 

(To  be  conliHMd.) 
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THE 


Hatitsan  ^f Irirat  ^  ^ur^'c^t  Saunml. 

Saturday,  June  2S,  1832. 


INSULT  ON  THE  PkOPfiSSlON  IST 
FRANCE. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  ^ow  the 
nnfitnesss  of  the  present  Prenbh  go- 
vernment for  the  duties  of  its  office 
than  tiie  base  and  brutal-  attempt 
which  it  has  just  mad^  On  ^e'lriedi- 
cal  profession.  In  vain  was  it  '^Iiat 
every  member  of  the  faculty  ^i«P^s, 
from  the  highest  to  the  'hulnbldBt, 
from  the  veteran  physician  o?  fifty 
years  experience  to  the  novice  of  no 
more  than  a  few  months  standibg^^ 
in  vain  was  it,  we  say,  that  wlen  a 
fiatal  epidemic  raged  amojigst  the 
people,  these  hes6ie  inetfr  gav«  proofs 
of  humanity,  ftnd'  flisihtcr^Stedii'ess, 
and  moral  CQUJcage?,  such  as  A9  lan- 
guage caa.add|Uattflyidescriba  In 
vain  wai  it,'  vrfe  tepeaf,"  that  \h^  whole 
medical  community  of  l^aijis .  took  so 
noble  a  part    during   the    dreadful 
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viakalionioitbetihcitoft;  iarwatndy 
had  tthejr  Imposed  iwm  thetfi  pttdous 
Ifitbdiirs,  wheh  the  Fr6neh  go^m- 
m^tit'.  Insensible  to  erery  cofisldera- 
tf6b  of  gtdt^de;  sought,  hf  k  ^mgle 
hVd^,  td  strike  do^vn  'the  character 
of  the  profession  from  the  exalted 
p^adeito-nrhich  it  bad  been  nmedf 
a]^(l^v4»''^etiimp  tiisidt  and  ignominy 
lipoA'  ^ih^  indelible  traces. 

^Oor  yetadetsivill  see  by  the  political 
journals  of  the  dfty,  that  an  ordon* 
n^j^  ,hA$  been  issued  on  the  part  of 
tk&  French  government,  which  in 
sbbstoice  requires  that  all  medical 
vi^n^  employed  by  wounded  persons^ 
sMl  make  from  time  to  time  a  return 
of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  such 
p9.tl,entSfc  This  document  bears  the 
sigQttbfire  of  Gisquet,  a  prefect,  but  it 
is*really  the  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  intention  with  which 
tbQ)^  issued  it  was  to  ascertain  who 
tfce  ^i^ons  were  that  took  the  popular 
side  in  the  last  sanj^iinary  struggle  in 
P^rifi^  It  WM  set  forth  in  this  or* 
dOCHMmpe»-  that  the  law  now  sought 
to  1)e  enforced  was  of  antient  stand- 
ing,.!  that  it  was  never  repealed,  and 
that'  ther^  was  no  hardship  in  re* 
riving  it  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
it  sopplied.  But  these  and  the  like 
excuses  only  aggravated  the  insult, 
and  the  members  of  the  profession 
felt  and  acted  acoar#agly. 

The  daily  papers  teemed  with  let- 
ters from  physicians^  suqfeons,  and 
membeiSB  of  evfiiy  bnuich  cvf  the  me- 
dical commiinity,  all  displaying  the 
lost  marked  indignation,  as  well  fts 

e  firm^.  rpeqlotioii  to  VQsiftt  a  de- 


oreeian  fepognaist  W  el^rjf  ^^^nimsoA 
feidli]ig,->^so'4mi>«ersi««  'o( -^  cdt^S^ 
dence,  between  patient  and  scientlfib- 
attendants.     Never  was  honouiable 
pride  maintained  in  a  better  spirit-^ 
never  was  it,  iq^ifi^ted'Ui «  juster  or 
a  nobler  4»use.     Some  p£ .  t;^^  jffq%s^ 
sion  boldly  declared  thftt  jp  ^fpyir&f 
on  earth  should  prevail  on.  thinfi^^tf)^ 
comply  with  su(?harctgi,ila4io|o^^^ftt}^^ 
again  protested  thut  t)ieir.l»Ql|8e^]fnf|. 
effects  should  be  sold  in  ^the  ^Pt^I^J 
square  imder  a  goveirnmei^t  4i^t?!^r 
sooner  than  act  in  conformii^  ^1^  |j[^ 
new  ordonnance. 

The  effect  will  doubtlefU)  be  tq\ 
satisfy  the  base  promoters  of^thifit 
wicked  device,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  its  being  carried  into  effect,  and 
we  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  ordonnance  has  altogether 
fallen  to  the  ground,  a  brutum  fidmen, 
an  object  gf  contempt  and  jindignatioA^^ 

It  is  not  merely  for  empty  parole 
that  we  advert  to  the  conduct  of  the 
medical  profession  in  France :  we 
have  a  higher  object  in  view,  that  of 
exhibiting  for  the  contemplation,  and 
study  of  our  professional  brethren  in 
Great  Britain,  the  inestimable  ad« 
vantages  of  a  union  amongst  them* 
selves.  From  France  they  may  leam 
that  when  the  common  interests,  the 
common  character  of  the  profession 
are  endangered,  every  member,  every 
party,  aye  every  fiustion  into  which  it 
may  uafortnaatdy  be seveied;  )eiiiln 
onebond  of  union,  they  Ibrgetall  fenda^' 
and  misunderstandings;  personal  boa* 
tilities  become  subordinate  considera* 
tions — and  every  feeling  that  would 
interfere  with  the  general  harmoajA 
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is^Mcq^e^  9Ar  tlie  91111116  of  pnUie 
gaip4»^  May  tbeiriwuDple  be  profit* 
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•.p  vy-i"  Alf  ATOMY  fffth. 

T^td  ixMurellous  compound  of  absurd- 
ity/goiu)p]nignorance,  and  persevered 
ih'wlti^  kri'obatinacy  worthy  of  sucli 
igndltinceV  was  read  the  second  time 
in 'the'  hotise  of  Lords  on  Tuesday 
evehh^.  '/Thus  it  has  approached  by 
a  'eoxisiderable  stride,  to  within  a  very 
sh^ort' distance  of  the  goal.  We  have 
said  enough  on  this  Bill  to  rouse  pub- 
lid  attention  to  it ;  but  it  seems,  so 
ikr  as  ^we  can  judge,  that  its  fate  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
Ibr  men-^both  Lords  and  Commons, 
appear  to  have  a  mortal  dread  of  in- 
quiring into  its  nature,  objects,  and 
details.  We  have  done  our  duty — 
and  "vnH  have  no  reason  to  blame 
ourselves  hereafter  Ibr  supineness  in 
giving  warning  of  the  fatal  influence 
of  this  measure. 


CORONERS'  BILL. 

Amt  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Humb 
on  Wednesday  night,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  introduce  a  clause 
into  the  Coroners'  Bill«  requiring 
ftent  fandidatea  for  the  office  of 
Caroaer  a  oertificate  of  attendance  at 
LeoHiM  ta-two  eounea  of  Medical 
Jtirispnidence.  Die  clause  was  lost  on 
adivision,  by  iei  majority  of  80  to  11. 


(HnrmtfttHto  et  Reactions' $ur  Uf  M^ 

^,uidon,de  ia  M6iicim  d.  la  HMrur*^ 

^ie^  ■  Piur.NoBL  de  Eheuns,  Doot 

.t^f^r.^n  Chirurgie,  anpieniPhirw^ 

,;gjj?n^a  ehef  de  ^^ote^4>i«^f)  ^^ 
In  8vo.  pp.  251.  Rbeims,  Q^^r 
lon-Moreau. 


11    ; 


OtortNiltoM  ondRefiexians  an  iheMv^ 
union  of  Medicine  and' Sm^e^j^ 
By  NoBL  of  Rheimpt,  J^c^n*>f{t 
Surgery,  formerly  priftpiip^^^^- 
gepn  to  the  Hotel- Dieu. 


*■,'■■;  ':i'». 


This  is  truly  one  of  the  most  ettt^-' 
ordinary  productiona  we  have  ieveit 
perused ;  it  is  a  splendid  specimen,  of 
dotage,  for  to  nothing  else  can  we 
attribute  its  appearance.  At  presei^'f 
it  is  out  of  its  due  piaoe ;  to  ha^ 
carried  conviction  to  the  mix;i4s  of  it^ 
readers  it  should  have  been  written 
three  or  four  centuries  ago.  We  can' 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  ttot-  a 
surgeon,  keeping  pace  with  the.  jpip^s 
gress  of  science,  could  deliberately 
take  up  his  pen,  and  Indite  such  a 
work: — and  to  prow  'wImI?-  ttuil 
medicine  and  surgery  ^l^puld  not  be 
united ;  that  there  should  be  proties* 
sors  of  each ;  and  that  surgery  carries 
the  prize  from  ill  thit  dtfeter  brtsliiid 
sciences  which  tend-  to. the  fiffiMft" 
vation  of  the  human  x^c^  \^,\  J^/L 
Noel  warmly  declares'  that  the^  pre- 
eminence of  bis  fA-fbisAtb  sc^e^be  i^ 
generally  recognized  in  Ausltia^'  tkaC- 
land  of  philosophers^  wher^  the  atu* 
dents  prefer  the  title  of  surgeon-doctor 
to  that  of  phy^dHB.  He  attacks  tiie 
medical  dootriaaaof'  9kovmmk  with 
considerable  power*  but  ia  more,  e^* 
cifdly  inveterate  against  the  re-unum 
of  medicine  and  aurgery.  which  he 
declares  higUy:ia|«aaoB^l0^thft  ptD^ 
gress  of  seieQC»&.  ^Happil^  .for  ij^e 
world  and  science  generally,  the  ma- 
jority of  tile"  profession  difier  in 
opimon  frau  iiiiadwiicer,' wko,  n^e 

admit»  defends, hiSr.vi^^.^Mtl^  ^q^iM- 
tion  very  ably*  although  not  auffi- 
cientily  aattsfitctory  to  carry  convic- 
tion, atliwt  A6t«>«vlrtttfii8i« 
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Our  principal  object  being  to  assist 
the  Magical  sttrdent  in  the  ^ttidy  of 
tko^e  t)laiit9$  ^hich  he  h  mbre  pditi- 
ofalttrly  called  on  to  know»  .wq  fttiall 
now  proceed  to  the  practical  de- 
taflS'tbat  "were  promised  in  our  last 
Ntoiib€?f. 

The  pUn  which  we  have  laid 
d6wil  is  one  that  it  has  cost  us  much 
lahbtir  to  execute  ;  but  if  it  serve  to 
abrttf^fe"  tjhfe  f 6il  of  any  of  our  young 
friends,  eveti  for  a  brief  hour,  We 
shall  be    amply  rewarded    for    our 

PLAK. 

^  t.  A  list  of  all  the  officinal  plants 
of  the  jpharmacop(£ia»  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  'al '  Vhelsea.  Tnese  plants 
will  be  alphabetically  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  Latin  names,  and 
accompanied  by  their  Englisk  names. 

2.  The  number  ^  it  is  found  on 
the  Isabel  fixed  near  each  plant  in  the 
garden  £^t,  Chelsea. 

3.  "^he  Linn^an  and  Jussieuan 
characters  of  each  plant, 

4.  Genieral  characters,  with  a  few, 
of  the  obviou9  peculiarities  of  each. 

$.  Opicinal  preparations,  of  which 
the  plant  for^^  the  whole  or  a  part. 

'  '     l^EpiCAL    PLANTS. 

AqAOiA  ctUeohu  (oatechu)«  So, 
203,,  ,,lfumi  folygamia  montecia. 
0|i;4er  I,  qlasa  23.  Juss.  Legumi* 
nof^ie^  Sfot.  Ij.  order  11,  of  Dieoty- 
ledon^^.  FlQWers  in  June;  leaves 
tW9  i^pliepL  long..  Gtj^,  char.  Hern 
nv^]^}  fi^yn  fiv^'toothed ;  cordla 
fiye^cleftr  or  forji^d  of  fi?«  petals; 
Bt^i^^O^  4-r-lOO.;  pirtil  one ;  legume 
biv^ve^  ;  Prep..  Infusion  ind  tinelure. 

Aop^vuif  napfsUus  (wolfsbane  or 
coom^QH  m^oksbo^)*  No.  193*.  Linn^ 
PoliyiMidria  trigynift.  Order  8,  class 
13.  Jn^.  Bmiuno«UofiK»  Scot.  2, 
order  1,(  of <  Diqolyl^donsSb  Flowers 
appfBpr  in  July  {..tfaey  txe  of  r  cseru-* 
^eaa  bills  OqIoi)^  9n  ttniflonl,   eresi 

^diesis. ,  Chfh  whur,  No  iwlyx;  &« 


petals ;  two  n^ctiurfes ;  ^em  'three  to 
five  pods.    Prep.  Extract. 

AciiHDia  fiakmut  (iweet  1^),'  Nbi 
73;  l4^.  Hetlmdria  moii6gyi^tt# 
Order  1,  elass  S,  Jv3s.  Aiiidie^, 
Secii  2,  ord«r<l;  6f  MoROeotyiedones. 
Gen.  ffkar.  Spadix  cylindHcal,  cover- 
ed \^th'iflbretKi{  petikbsix;  capsule 
t]^^ceBed.  Found  in  mor^^  dud 
ritn1et«  ;  is  j^leiiHfal  ih  Norfblk  ^d 
m  MiddksdiB.  Fkrtters  iti  Miy  «a4 
Jun«. 

Almum  porruni  (leek  root ;  allium 
sativum,  garKck  foot  i  allium  t^pAi 
onion),  No.  67,  68,  $9.  -  idiini  ffef^ 
andria  monogynia/  OvdCfr  1,  dtts  6. 
Juss,  Asphodeli.  Sect.  &,  ordet  &. 
Gen.  char.  CoroUa  si]i -parted ;  Apathy 
inahy  flowered  ;  umbel  he*i|»ed  toge^ 
ther;  capsule  tupsfior.  Pbaits  Bioire 
used  for  culiHary  than  medicMA 
purposes. 

Alob  spicata  (spiked  aloes,  fild# 
vulgaris,  hepfeitic  aloes)  ^  No.  70,  71* 
Linn»  Hexandria  monogynia.  Order 
1,  class  6.  Jnss.  Asphodeli.  Sect.  1, 
order  6,  of  Monocotyledons.  Gen. 
char,  CoroUa  ereotj  aiontli  spread*- 
ing  I  bottom  nectariferous  )  filuneats 
inserted  into  the  receptacle.  Prep. 
Powders,  pills,  tinctures,  wine,  and 
deoootion. 

AiiTHJkA  (marsh  midlew).  Noa  146. 
Linn.  Monadeiphia  polyandria.  Or* 
der  8,  class  16.  Juss.  Malvaceae. 
Sect.  2,  order  14,  of  Dicotyledones] 
Gen.  char.  Calyx  double  ;  exterior 
six  or  nine  cleft ;  capsules  nimierous, 
forming  a  vessel  for  a  single  seed. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July ;  grows 
ohiefly  in  salt  marsheSi  Pf^.  De- 
coction aad  syrup. 

Amyodalus  communis  (common 
almond,)  No.  112.  Linn.  leosandria 
monogynia.  Order  I,  class  12.  JusSi 
Rosaceee.  Sect.  7»  order  10.  Gen. 
char.  Calyx  five-eleft,  iiiferior ;  petals 
five ;  filaments  about  thirty ;  germen 
downy,  with  a  single  style  support- 
ing a  round  stigma.  Prep*  Oll» 
emulsions,  mixture,  and  confection. 

(UhteiMHwid,) 
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THTS'fuiAual  di«tribtttio«'  of  piites  to 
the  0Aec9$sful  students  of  Jibis  in8tittt<» 
tio&i.  jk>6k  plaG9  an  WediMisdayi  May- 
letb^  .The  meeting  wft^  held  in  on^ 
of  the  large  theatres;,  and  attended,  by 
most  erf  ^e  BtttdeoUi  together  ^Uh. 
animmonee  number  of  epeotatorsj  The 
chair  'waa  ably  filled  on  this  obc^aaiDn 
by  Dr.  Lushington,  in  lieu  of  the 
Dvnit  QF  $y80«x,  ^ho  waa  prevented 
attjendii^i  in  coii9eqaenoe  of  Parlia- 
m^DiBpfry  engagementa  at  that  period. 
\  ThQ  president  was  supported  by 
m^ny  .members  of  ^e  Council,  and  a 
nunierous  body  of  the  propHetors  of 
the  University. 

,7^h^  bufiiness  of  the  day  was  com* 
mmmd  by  Prof.  Thomson,  who  read 
the  report  of  the  Professors;  which 
JBtated  the  school  to  be  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing state,  and  that  the  number  of 
students,  who  had  attended  the  classes 
during  the  present  session,  amounted 
to  252. 

The  following  gentlemen  obtained 
prises  ia  the  undermentioned  classes. 

Anatomy, — Gold  medal,  J  Robins 
feon  Noble,  of  Hawkeshead,  Lancas- 
ter ;  1st  silver  ditto,  Oeorge  Houlton, 
of  Killingholme,  Lincolnshire;  2nd 
ditto,  Charles  Noesoc,  of  London. 

Practiced  Anatomy. — Gold  medal, 
William  Rayner,  of  Castle  Moat,  Lhi* 
colnshire ;  1st  silver  ditto,  W.  K. 
Wright,  of  Bristol;  2nd  ditto,  John 
Bardett,  of  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine^ 
— Gold  medal,  James  Weame,  of  St, 
Ives,  Cornwall;  1st  silver  ditto,  John 
Storrar^  of  London ;  2nd  ditto,  John 
P.  Wall,  of  Ross; 

Surgery.  —  Gold  Medal,  Richard 
Lanyon,  of  Camborne ;  Ist  silver  dittos 
William  Rajmer,  of  Castle  Moat,  Lin- 
colnshire; 2n4  ditto,  David  Hartley, 
of  Bristol, 

.  Midwifery. — Gold  medal,  George 
P.  Gill,  of  London ;  1st  silver  ditto^ 
William  Rayner,  of  Castle  Moat, 
Lincolnshire  ;  2nd  ditto,  J.  N.  Hud- 
leston,  of  London. 

Materia  Medieu,  and  TT^erapeutici* 


— Gold  medal,  Francis  Taylor,  of 
York ;  1st  silver  ditto,  M.  Foster  of 
Holywell,  Beds;  2nd  ditto,  George 
Allartpn,  of  Warwickshire.  , 

,  Chemistry, — Gold  jmedal,  Daniel 
B.  Meek,  ot  London ;  1st  silver  ditftQ^ 
Henry'.  Cook,  of  Hampet;ead;  2fld 
ditto,  A.  M,  a'fleckett,  of  London.  ., 
.  Comparative  Anatomy. — Gold  m^r  ^ 
dal,  Davyd  W.  Nash,  of  Bristol ;  sij-/ 
ver  ditto,  John  8torrar,  of  London) 

Medical  Jurisprudence^ — The.  priaie,* . 
P.  Henry  Chkvasse,  of  Blrminghan^. 

Botany.— Gold  medal,  R.  B,  Hindfu, 
of  London  j  silver  ditto,  John  H»  • 
Rogers,  of  London. 

When  each  gentleman  had  received  , 
his  merited  reward,  the  President  de** 
livered  an  excellent  address ;  althdUgh 
short  wa«  pithy,  and  exceedingly  well 
Adapted  for  the  oecaibioti. 


■th^ 


feaitpttal  3&eport. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Colica  Rtichialgia. 
JoHtf  Hykn,  aged  23,  of  a  tohusi 
habit,  was  admitted  June  12th,  into 
Jacob's  Ward,  under  the  care  of  Dr, 
Elliotson,  in  consequence  of  labour- 
ing under  colica  pictonuni.  Statfii 
that  he  has  been  working  in  a  1^^  ma-* 
nufactory  for  Home  time.  About  eighl, 
or  nine  days  previous  to  his  admis- 
sion, he  began  to  feel  unwell;  had 
no  appetite ;  continually  felt  more  or 
less  a  sensation  of  nausea;  had  a 
slight  pain  at  the  pit  of  his  stbmacb, 
which  would  leave  him  at  timed ;  arti 
of  a  morning,  on  getting  out  of  bedi 
has  been  troubled  with  cmmps  in  hid 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet;  lind  tHtii  hd 
continued  for  abotft  eight  days,  when 
violent  vomiting  came  onj  succeeded 
by  severe  pttin  in  the  ejnffBOttiiithJ 
He  was  now  brought  <o  the  Hosfjital, 
the  sickness  ccmtiniiing,  throwing  up 
bile,  mixed  with  other  morbid  secre-^ 
tions.  The  pain  was  very  seter^f^ 
extending  from  the' ^pig^stHuhi  to 
the  navel,  tiie  hypdehoildrium,  the 
loins,  the  thighs,  and  legs.-  His 
bowels  had  not  been  opened  fbf  nihe 
days  beibit  his  admid«ioli ;  his  botin- 
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tenance  indicated  great  distress;  miae 
natural;  pulse  nearly  the  same. 

R.    Hydrarg.  nuhmuriat.  9j. ;  9taiim\  oL 
eroion,  f^Uj>;  2  da  qudqna  hard  dimec 
abma  tolutaJittriL 
Slops. 

13th.  Passed  a  restless  nig^t;  his 
bowels  have  been  opened;  the  pains 
have  greatly  diminished. 

Apptieat.  himd.  xx  abdom. 
R     OL  rieini,  ^m*  statim. 

14th.  Much  better ;  does  not  com* 
plun  of  any  pun  about  his  abdomen, 
but  of  a  soreness  about  the  pit  of  his 
stomach*  and  likewise  pains  about  the 
soles  of  his  feet  and  extremities  of  his 
toe8»  the  latter  are  somewhat  red  and 
swollen ;  pulse  small,  80. 

16th.  He  is  now  got  quite  well» 
and  walking  about  the  ward,  only 
complaining  of  weakness  about  his 
shin. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  consti- 
tutioM^  causes  and  local  characters,  and  in- 
cluding the  substance  of  the  Essay  on  these 
subjects,  to  which  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
l^ns  gave  the  Jacksooiaii  Prize.  Third  Edit, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  Uy  Samuel  Plumbe. 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Metropolitan  Infirmary  for  Children,  Ac.  ftc. 
6vo.  pp.  470.  One  coloured  plate.  Lon* 
don :  1832.     Rcnshaw  and  Rush. 

This  excellent  work  has  long  been  favour* 
ably  known  to  the  profession.  Its  arrange- 
meat  is  natnral  an^d  practical,  and  much  less 
complicated  than  that  of  either  Willan  or 
Batenan. 

nOTICBS  TO  CORRBSPONDENTS. 

M.  W,  H.  An  army  or  navy  surgeon,  who 
commenced  practice  after  1815,  cannot  act 
as  apothecary  in  England  or  Wales,  unless 
licenaed  by  the  CooipaBy  of  Apoihecaries. 
The  contrary  opioioa  arises  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  following  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
1826,  an  Act  was  passed  0.  Geo.  IV.,  which 
^oabied  army  and  navy  surgeons  to  practise 
as  apothacaries,  but  that  act  continued  in 
force  for  one  year  only. — WiUeockt  on  the 
Lawt  reusing  to  the  Medical  Profession,  1830, 
The  Apoth^aries'  Act  is  therefore  the  only 
one  DOW  in  force,  and  niuat  be  obeyed. 

A  Pupil  of  Guy's  Hospital — Our  corres* 
pondent  complaioa  of  the  irregular  attendance 
of  the  Medical  0£Bccrs,  most  of  whom  he 
asserts  do  not  arrive  earlier  than  two  and 
often  three  o'clock  p.m. 

Freedom.— WiU  act  as  be  pleases* 


J.  H.  An  affidavit  of  Ibe  Master's  8m 
proving  the  fervitode  of  4he  apprenticeship, 
will  be  received  as  concUiitve  evidence  by  the 
Examiners  at  the  Hall. 

A.  T.  R.  The  Company  will  slay  proceed- 
ings,  if  the  defendant  present  recent  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  lectures  of  any  of  the  nto^* 
nixed  lecturers. 

J.  G.  Any  gentleman  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Bouny,  i»ho  is  recommended  by  three 
Fellows,  is  entitled  to  a  ballot  for  sdmiwon 
into  the  Medico-Botanical  Society.-- WJw 
the  applicant  resides  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  London,  he  can  become  a  corre- 
sponding member. 

H.  R.  R.  A  case  of  Spontaneous  Combos 
tion  so  well  aUested,  will  be  acceptable. 

E.  S.  Dispensary  practice  is  not  sUowed, 
unless  there  be  a  Ided  ical  School  aUached  to 
the  Instifution,  at  which  such  practice  is  ob- 
served. This  rule  was  made,  as  ihcUnivemCy 
of  London  has  a  Dispensary  attached.  Tb«« 
are,  we  believe,  but  two  other  Dispensaries  w 
London  in  which  there  are  Medical  Schoob, 
(he  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgatc  Swet, 
and  the  Westminster  Jbispensary,  GemtA 
Street,  Solio.  ^,  .   ^ 

A  Medical  Student.— Dr  Qoain's  Work  on 
Anatomy  will  be  published  before  October 

Dr.  Aldis.— The  paper  wilUppearwow 
next.  f 

Baron  Dupuytren's  Lectures.  — rressoi 
mailer  obliges  us  lo  exclude  the  conlinuauoo 
of  Baron  Dupuytren's  Lecture  on  the  in»i- 
ment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  w"»'^' 
until  our  next.  ,. 

H.W.M.— Press  of  matter  obliges  as  w 
leave  the  article  in  type,  until  our  next. 

Dr.  Seed's  Letter  next  week. 


A  CASK  OF  RBAL  DI8TRRSS. 

Thk  individual  whose  case  we  laid  before 
our  readers  on  the  5th  ulto.  is  now  ioc«wert- 
ted  in  the  Debtor's  Prison,  Whilccross^^ir^' 
His  ^ife  is  near  her  confinement,  and  is  wu 
two  small  children  suffering  the  mo**  P*""'" 
distress,  being  deprived  of  a  home.    H«r ""' 
fortunate  husbaud  is  compelled  lo  tak^  |" 
benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  but  has  noi  vw 
means  of  doing  so.    He  is  even  unable 
pay  a  few  shillings  prison  fees,  and  is  tnere^ 
tore  deprived  of  tlie  small  comforts  <'' 
wretched  place  in  which  he  is  confined. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  perused  Stern 
picture  of  the  captive.';  it  is  truly  applicable 
to  the  individual  whose  case  we  »Jvoca  J. 
The  iron  has  entered  into  his  soul.  U  '''^^^^ 
be  an  outraije  to  the  humanity  of  '*1[.  Ij,},' 
fession,  were  we  to  proceed  farther  wttn 
gloomy  picture.  Those  who  have  orJ^e  * 
countered  the  inevitable  difficulties  which  oo- 
strucl  the  progress  of  the  young  9^^^^^°V, 
and  whom  fortune  has  since  favoared,  ca- 
not  but  assist  a  brother  practi|ioner^  oppressea 
by  such  severe  misfortunes.  '  .    , 

Since  the  above  was  written,  ^  "* 
received  from  a  friend  iOs. 
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SELECTIONS 
PROM-  ntfT 
CLINICAL     LECTURES, 

DELIVERED   AT  THB 

HOTEL-DIEU  IN  PARIS, 

During  the  Sesmon  of  1831-32; 

BY  BARON  DUPUYTREN, 

PRINCIPAL  SURGEON  OF  THAT  HOSPITAL. 


Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Neck  rf  the 

Femur. 

In  permanent  or  con  Untied  extension,  one 
power  is  applied  to  the  pelvis,  the  other  to 
the  foot,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  broken  portions  from  riding 
over  each  other.  It  is  according  to  this  idea 
chat  the  greater  part  of  those  practitioners, 
who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  this  acci- 
dent, have  exerdsed  their  inventive  facul* 
ties ;  hence  that  immense  variety  of  appa^- 
tus  which  has  been  produced,  and  which  no 
longer  exists,  save  in  the  history  of  th* 
science.  To  folfil  these  indications,  the  bed 
of  Hippocrates  was  invented ;  the  glossocome 
described  by  Ambrose  Pard  ;  the  gouttiere 
of  Fabricius  Hildanus ;  the  proceedinf^  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac;  the  apparatus  of  BeHacq, 
Gooch,  Aitken,  Heister,  and  Petit;  the  pro- 
cess of  Bruninghausen,  of  Vermandois,  &c., 
were  all  directed  to  this  intent,  with  varions 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Desault  himself,  on  this  principle,  thought 
that  it  was  right  to  neutralize  the  muscular 
force,  which  was  in  constant  action,  by  me- 
chanical  power.  This  course  was  first  em- 
ployed by  him  at  the  Charit6,  then  at  the 
Holel-Dieu,  and  adopted  by  the  numerous 
pupils  attending  his  school.  Nevertheless  it 
was  soon  seen  that  it  was  far  from  succeed- 
ing in  all  cases,  for  the  muscular  action 
speedily  overcame  mechanical  force.  The 
loi^  splint  of  Desault,  whatever  its  inconve- 
nience may  have  been,  had  at  least  the  great 
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advantage   that  it  could  be  procured  (fvery' 
where,  while  the  modifications  which  Oei'g' 
made  in  it,  often  very  cxpedsive,-  iliaartl 
always  very  complicated,  coukL.  sot  b«  g^O«r» 
raUy  employed.     Besides  all  thes9  measures 
had  a  bad  foundation,  as  they  tended  to 
keep  the  parts  in  a  state  of  extensixm,  whkft^ 
is  extremely  infurltfus,  as  1  shall  ptm^aifyj 
point  out     I  have  already  said  that  exUffp^ 
sion  is  injurious,   I  shall  not  return  to  dbat 
part  of  the  subject ;  but  this  extensiori*may 
cause  serious  acndents  to  the:patientfl,and 
tliese  mtiit  .our .  attentiaot     In  j6Mf  ^tbf  ii|dv. 
viduals    are    under    the    inflaaqce :  Qf  tf\|i» 
powera,  acting  in  contrary  direo^Qnai  thviir 
action  is  exercised  on  the  skin  ot  Uif  p«Ur^, 
which  it  compresses  Itroogly.;.  t)ii«-  e&a  il/k 
morfe  marked  on  the  leg,  wWe  tU9iak4niiA. 
compressed  on  the  tendons  And  Woiea^    WM? 
is  the  result  ?     Viotent,  insttfqportldi>l^  Itr^V: 
cious  pain,  which  may  he^Adlofvted'.lfjr.^/ 
flamteatioD,  suppuration,  of'gaQgV^ne^  TJlMf; 
it  has  happened,  that  after  thtf  apiiHtafua  kiM. 
been  applied  for  twenty  days^  .itoka»:hl(fcn 
found  necessary  to  remove  it,  aadiiOTriitrj.of' 
greater  or  less  extent  have  beeaifiittBd  entfbAi 
thigh,  leg,  or  foot,  and  many  fnHif  ts'^pi^n 
sunk  in   consequence.      Others   Iultb.  batti 
obliged  to  abandon  thie  method  of  proceed- 
ing, on  account  of  the  violeat  pans  it  ioduced, 
and  have  only  been  eurvd  vritlk^coniideAbld 
shortening. 

'  G«n  these  aceidents  be  peeWMfdt  W« 
have  .endeavoured  to  do  so,  by  all  the  mm.^ 
sores  which  can  pOMiUy  nealraHev  the  e6> 
fects  of  this  compreMioii,  hj  pa4lilnf  thtf 
apparatus  with  cotton,  bat  wiClkotltailiil,  and 
therefore  this  proceeding  has  been  ahefbi« 
doned,  being  convinced  that  it  was  annatnrii 
I  may  add  that,  however  exactly  it  may  be 
applied,  it  frequently  leaves  a  shertefiioy  as 
its  consequence.  . 

On  reading  the  Sur^eiH  -works  of  Pott,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  (liat  anthor'had 
not  recommended  his  plan  of  relaxatkm  te 
be  applied  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  ike 
.femur.  I  supposed  that  it  was  through  ^- 
getfulncss,  and  I  determined  tu  repair  bis 
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fault  by  applying  it  in  tliosc  fractures.  I 
made  at  first  many  attempts  unsuccessfully. 
The  first  apparatus  which  I  employed  was  a 
double- inclined  plane,  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  cushions,  and  united  by  a  hinge,  so  that 
the  inclination  might  be  varied  according  to 
the  case ;  but  the  bend  of  the  knee  resting  on 
the  apex  of  these  two  planes,  caused  a  de- 
gree of  pain  which  became  intolerable ;  in 
one  case  the  long-continued  and  constant 
pressure  on  the  parts  caused  gangrene  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

I  endeavoured  to  place  the  patients  on  the 
aide  of  the  injured  limb,  but  the  weight  of  the 
body  acting  on  the  great  trochanter,  caused 
inflammation  and  gangrene,  and  besides,  al- 
ways pressed  the  lower  fragment  inwards,  and 
thus  the  efi'edt  of  the  position  was  destroyed.  I 
then  placed  the  patients  on  the  opposite  side, 
but  the  same  inconveniences  were  reproduced ; 
the  position  was  too  difficult  to  be  preserved, 
and  then  the  fragments  were  not  in  apposition. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  position  on  the  back, 
in  spite  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  constant  pressure  on  the  soft  parts  cover- 
ing the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  often  causing 
inflammation  and  eschars,  especially  in  old 
men  ;  but  these  inconveniences  are  common 
to  all  methods,  and  are  far  from  being  pecu- 
liar to  this.  The  tonic  action  of  the  muscles 
was  to  be  opposed,  and  their  contraction  pre- 
vented ;  the  double  inclined  plane  which  we 
employed  united  these  advantages ;  by  it  the 
thigh  is  flexed  almost  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  pelvis,  and  the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  thigh,  or  nearly  so.  This  position  is  in- 
con  testibly  that  in  which  the  muscles  are  most 
relaxed  ;  it  is  remarkable  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
adopted,  the  deviation  outwards  ceases.  We 
only  required  then  to  find  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  limb  in  this  situation,  whi^h  we  ac- 
complished by  means  of  pillows.  The  appa- 
ratus is  thus  made ;  a  double  pillow,  made 
round  like  a  bolster,  and  kept  in  that  situation 
by  jibbon,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  double  in- 
clined plane,  made  by  several  pillows  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  sewed  together  ;  one 
of  these  inclined  planes  extends  from  the  bend 
of  the  knee  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ; 
the  other  to  the  heel,  the  jimction  or  apex  of 
the  planes  corresponding  to  the  bend  of  the 
knee.  The  leg  is  fixed  by  passing  a  sheet 
Tolded  like  a  cravat  Over  it,  and  fastening  each 
end  to  the  sides  of  the  bed ;  another  may  be 
placed  in  like  manner  over  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  to  keep  the  patient  more  effectually  in 
that  situation.  During  the  first  month  the 
thigh  is  raised  every  day,  or  almost  every  day, 
by  drawing  down  the  lower  fragment  by  gentle 
traction,  in  order  tht^t  it  may  be  in  perfect 
adaptation  with  the  superior.  When  the  con- 
solidation is  supposed  to  be  effected,  the  in- 
clined plane  is  gradually  lowered  by  taking 
away  one  of  the  pillows  until  the  whole  is  re- 
moved. The  patient  should  keep  bis  bed  for 
onie  days  aflerwardtt  without  once  leaving  it, 


and  when  he  does,  it  should  be  with  great 
precaution. 

By  pursuing  this  method  of  treatment  a 
cure  is  easily  effected,  exempt  from  serious 
accidents  during  the  application  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  most  commonly  without  shortening, 
or  at  least  so  very  slight  that  it  can  be  readily 
disguised  by  wearing  a  heel  a  little  higher 
than  the  other. 


Case  1, — Fracture  of  the  neck  cf  the  ft 
cure  without  shortening  cr  deviati&n. 

M.  — ,  aged  58,  small  stature,  but  of  a  good 
constitution,  being  roughly  struck  by  a  passer 
by,  fell  on  the  left  trochanter,  and  vainly  at- 
tempted to  rise  ;  she  was  immediately  carried 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

She  was  received  on  the  21st  of  July,  when 
she  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  left  groin 
and  buttock.  The  patient  lying  horizontally 
in  bed,  the  left  lower  extremity  lies  on  its 
external  surface,  the  leg  slightly  flexed  on  the 
thigh ;  the  knee  turned  considerably  outwards, 
is  situated  an  inch  above  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  comparing 
the  upper  edge  of  both  patellae ;  the  foot  lies 
on  its  external  surface,  the  great  toe  is  turned 
outwards,  while  the  heel  directed  inwards, 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  mal- 
leolus internus  and  the  tendon  Achillia  of  the 
opposite  limb. 

The  severe  pain  complained  of  by  the  pa- 
tient in  the  trochanteric  region  and  in  the  groin 
is  considerably  increased  by  the  rotary  move- 
ments given  to  the  limb  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  great  trochanter, 
which  extent  is  considerably  diminished; 
there  is  likewise  considerable  tumefaction  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  appears 
distorteiL  When  desired  to  raise  the  Left 
foot,  she  attempts  it  in  vain  ;  it  can  only  he 
accomplished  by  increasing  the  flexion  of  the 
leg.  If  the  limb  is  raised  and  abandoned  to 
iu  own  weight,  it  falls  again,  the  lever  which 
it  represents  wanting  a  point  of  support ;  the 
slightest  effort  at  extension  and  rotation  in- 
wards suffice  to  restore  the  natural  length  and 
direction  of  the  limb,  which  are  lost  as  soon 
as  it  is  abandoned  to  itself.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
bad  taken  place,  although  crepitus  was  not 
heard.  Sufficient  unequivocal  signs  of  frac- 
ture existed,  without  having  recourse  to  other 
measures  to  perceive  crepitation;  this  sign, 
useless  in  this  case,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
in  these  kinds  of  fracture,  which  are  padded 
by  a  thick  layer  of  soft  parts,  and  it  can  fre- 
quently be  only  procured  by  committing  fur- 
ther mischief,  either  on  the  soft  parts,  or  by 
increasing  the  rent  in  the  capsular  ligament 

The  patient  was  put  in  the  bath  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  placed  on  the  double  in- 
clined plane  of  pillows,  already  described :  the 
extremity  was  retained  in  this  situation  by  the 
folded  sheets.  On  the  1 1th  of  July,  the  pa- 
tient complained  that  the  plHows  were  incon- 
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venient,  and  caused  a  slight  pain  in  the  knee, 
owing  to  the  parts  not  being  accustomed  to 
this  position  ;  the  pain  in  the  groin  had  dis- 
appeared ;  the  deviation  outwards  of  the  limb 
was  gone,  and  on  bringing  the  knees  together, 
it  was  found  that  the  patellSe  were  on  a  level. 
In  a  few  days  the  patient  became  accustomed 
to  the  inconvenience  produced  by  the  pillows, 
and  the  fixed  position  of  the  limb,  and  did 
not  complain  of  any  pain.  The  apparatus  is 
carefully  examined  every  day,  and  the  limb 
retained  in  a  proper  direction;  when  the 
plane  sinks  in,  a  doubled  pillow  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  bend  of  the  knee.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bed 
made ;  but  the  limb  is  always  kept  in  the 
same  position  while  on  another  bed,  and  im- 
mediately replaced  on  the  plane. 

The  9th  of  October  (the  ninety-ninth  day 
of  treatment)  the  sheets  keeping  the  limb  in 
situation  are  removed,  and  the  extremity 
thus  set  at  liberty  is  already  capable  of  a 
degree  of  motion.  The  patient  can  slightly 
raise  the  foot  By  bringing  the  two  limbs  in 
apposition,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  two 
patellae  are  on  a  level. 

On  the  12th  of  October  and  following  days, 
the  pillows  were  gradually  removed,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  movements  became  of 
greater  extent,  and  were  executed  with  more 
facility. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  she  could  raise  her 
limb  very  easily ;  it  had  its  natural  direction ; 
she  was  allowed  to.  sit  on  aq  arm  chair,  the 
weight  of  the  body  not  being  yet  trusted  to 
the  fractured  bone. 

On  the  29tb  of  November,  she  could  walk 
easily  with  crutches.  There  is  neither  short- 
ening nor  eversion,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  that  one  of  the  lower 
limbs  has  been  fractured. 

This  case  is  an  irrefragable  argument  against 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  thought  and 
written  that  consolidation  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  without  shortening,  cannot  possibly 
take  place.  This  proceeding  is  essentially 
based  on  anatomical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  bow  far  it 
exceeds  all  the  other  modes  of  treatment 
hitherto  employed.  Can  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  simple  than  two  or  three  pillows, 
and  two  sheets  folded  like  cravats,  or  any 
other  process  which  will  better  fulfil  the  in* 
dications  ?  Scarcely  is  the  limb  placed  on 
the  double-inclined  plane  ere  it  recovers  its 
natural  length,  and  its  tendency  to  eversion 
outwards  completely  disappears,  as  may  be 
easily  supposed  by  reflecting  on  the  position 
of  the  parts  ;  in  fact,  the  leg  bring  flexed  on 
the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  there 
necessarily  results  a  complete  relaxation  of 
all  the  muscles  capable  of  acting  on  the  frag- 
ments, and  especially  of  the  three  adductors, 
which,  from  their  force  and  their  insertion  on 
the  posterior  and  external  surface  of  the 
lower  fragment,  cannot  contract  without  pul- 
ling up  this  portion  of  the  bone,  and  turning 


it  outwards ;  hence,  if  the  action  of  muscles, 
the  only  agents  of  displacement,  is  neutra- 
lized by  position,  the  fragments  necessarily 
remain  in  contact.     Every  day's  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  proves  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  use  of  this  passive 
extension,  in  opposition  to  the  other  mode  of 
extension,  which  almost  always  requires  the 
exertion  of  a  power  too  often  injurious  to  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.     But  this  is  not 
all.     M.  Dupuytren's  apparatus  has  the  great 
advantage    of   not    eausing    any    pain  and 
scarcely  any  inconvenience.     The    patients 
require  to  remain  90,  100,    120  days,  and 
even  more,  because  as  this  fracture  generally 
occurs  in  old  persons,  consolidation  takes  pla^ 
more  slowly,  and  also  as  on  account  of  the 
angularity  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  all  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
pelvis,  it  requires  a  greater  d^ree  of  flrm- 
ness  in  the  callus  than  is  necessary  in  other 
fractures. 


Case  2. — Fracture  oftfie  Week  of  the  Femurs- 
fail  on  the  great  trochanter ;  symptoms  very 
evident ;  position  of  the  limb  on  the  doubU' 
inclined  plane ;  perfect  consolidation ;  dis- 
charged on  the  nintty-f^fth  day, 

Petronille  Jeanne  B§quend,  aged  67,  of  a 
strong  constitution,  and  enjoying  habitually- 
very  good  health  in  spite  of  her  age,  entered 
the  Hdtel-Dieu  the  9th  of  January,  1831,  for 
a  fracture  of  the  right  neck  of  the  femur.  It 
was  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  great  trochanter. 
When  the  accident  happened  she  suffered 
severe  pain  in  the  hip,  and  could  neither 
move  the  thigh  nor  raise  herself.  She  was 
brought  the  next  day  to  the  hospital,  when 
the  limb  presented  the  following  appearances: 
it  was  shortened  at  least  two  inches,  turned 
outwards,  semi-flexed,  the  heel  of  that  limb 
being  placed  above  the  malleolus  of  the  other, 
the  great  trochanter  less  prominent  and  nearer 
the  crista  ilii.  On  rotating  the  limb  the 
trochanter  no  longer  describes  a  circle,  but 
turns,  as  it  weie,  on  a  pivot.  This  sign,  how- 
ever, to  which  Desault  attached  so  much  im- 
portance, is  not  so  valuable  as  is  supposed, 
for  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  thigh 
describe  these  arches ;  and  besides,  as  these 
movements  cannot  be  performed  without 
pain,  muscular  contraction  ensues,  which  may 
hinder  the  surgeon  ascertaining  whether  the 
trochanter  describes  these  arches  or  turns  on 
a  pivot.  It  also  varies  according  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  fracture  ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived if  the  fracture  occurs  near  the  great 
trochanter,  much  more  so  when  it  takes 
place  near  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  limb  could  also  lie  readily  restored  to 
its  natural  position,  but  when  released  it  in- 
variably retook  its  vicious  position  ;  this  si^n 
is  diagnostic,  and  distinguislies  this  accident 
from  contu;>ion,  luxation,  or  hip-dtsease.  In 
contusion  the. patient  suffers  pain  and  cannot 
raise  the  limb,  but  there  is  no  shortening,  nor 
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aversion  outifvards.  The  fiidltty  with  which 
the  limb  is  brought  to  its  natural  position, 
|nwents  Its  being  confoonded  with  luxation ; 
and  in  hip-di^ase,  there  is  first  elongationi 
then  shortening  of  the  limb,  but,  in  this  case, 
the  patient  always  suffers  pain  in  the  knee, 
and  extension  does  not  restore  the  limb  to  its 
natural  position. 

The  patient  also  suffered  severe  pain  in  the 
joint,  and  she  could  not  raise  the  limb ;  a  se^ 
vere  contusion  existed  over  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  disease  being  recognised,  M. 
Dupuytrenhad  the  limb  reduced,  and  the  pa- 
tient then  placed  on  the  double  inclined  plane 
of  pillows.  The  sheets  were  likewise  placed, 
and  a  small  cushion  under  the  sole  to  prevent 
the  turning  backwards  of  the  foot,  and  to  keep 
it  in  its  natural  positioui 

This  apparatus  can  always  be  procured  and 
renewed  with  great  facility;  it  places  the 
Hmb  in  the  natural,  and  consequently  least 
latiguing  situation  ;  it  neither  bruises  the 
parts,  nor  causes  the  formation  of  eschars  ; 
it  rest(Mres  the  natural  figure  to  the  limb,  and 
preserves  it  by  a  gentle  continued  extension, 
which  takes  place  in  the  following  manner: 
the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  consequently  the 
lower  fragment,  being  fixed  in  an  elevated 
position  by  the  apex  of  the  plane,  the  pelvis 
kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  draws  with  it 
the  upper  fragment,  so  that  one  is  kept  fixed, 
and  the  other  lowered,  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  parts. 

Cold  water  was  applied  to  the  contusion  on 
the  great  trochanter.  At  the  end  of  75  days, 
the  apparatus  was  gradually  removed,  when 
the  consolidation  was  perfect,  and  bo'th  limbs 
had  the  same  length  and  direction.  No  ac- 
cident occurred  during  the  treatment.  She 
used  an  arm-chair  at  first  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  then  used  crutches.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  95  days  afier  her  admittance  in  the 
hospitfil,  she  left  it  cured,  making  good  use  of 

herUmb. 

J^et  us  now  compare  these  positive  results 
with^the  eflbcts  of  fractures  left  to  themselves. 
Either  bo  cure  takca  place,  or  one  attended 
with  such  deformaty  as  to  render  the  limb  in- 
capable of  performing  ita  functions.  In  fact, 
the  head  of  a  bone  which  has  once  left  its 
socket,  never  re-enters  it  of  itself.  Some  ex- 
amples of  apootanebus  reduction  of  the  lower 
jaw;  the  humerus^  base  of  the  phalanges,  &c., 
only  Qonflrm  this  rale,  being  the  result  of 
weakness  in  the  ligaments  and  muscles,  which 
allow  the  dislocation  lo  be  reproduced  as 
readily  as  the  reduction  was  effected.  The 
muscles  placed  around  a  bone,  when  it  is 
dislocated,  instead  of  reducing,  tend  rather 
to  withdraw  it  fVom  its  socket,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  its  reduction.  Nature,  whieh  can 
triumph  over  almost  all  difficulties,  and  ob- 
stacles Ofkpofing  its  laws,  appears  to  make 
only  powerless  efforts  to  restore  motion  in  this 
case.  In  vain  are  new  cavities  formed ;  always 
ncomplete,  they  can  never  replace  the  old  ones, 
vhile  the  muscles,  directed  out  ofiheir  proper 


situation,  and  compressed,  cannot  perlbrm  their 
accustomed  actions.  Besides  irritation  may 
be  setup;  tumefcction, suppuration, abscesses, 
and  caries,  may  take  place,  and  death  be  the 
result. 

By  M.  Dupuytren's method,  on  the  contrary, 
all  these  accidents  are  prevented,  the  patient 
suffers  little,  and  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  varying  according  to  age  and 
strength,  he  recover^  the  use  of  his  limb,  and 
with  so  little  deformity,  that  the  existence  of 
the  fracture  frequently  cannot  be  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  President, 
It  is  my  intention  in  this  lecture  to  com- 
mence the  consideration  of  the  Nervous 
System.  The  nerves  have  higher  qualities 
than  the  other  structures  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  my  former  lectures ;  by  study- 
ing them,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  properties,  we  shall  understand  every 
living  property — every  function  and  every 
structure  of  the  animal  frame.  I  think, 
then,  I  am  justified  in  denominating  the 
nervous  system  the  highest  department  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  study.  When 
we  examine  a  dissected  body,  in  which  alt 
the  nerves  are  displayed,  we  find  at  last  in- 
explicable confusion — a  mere  mesh  of  whicb 
nothing  can  be  made  ;  but  when  we  examine 
another  body  dissected  with  the  same  caret 
we  find  every  little  filament  exactly  in  its 
place,  and  all  its  connexions  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  first;  there  is  nothing  like 
chance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves; 
what  appears  on  a  superficial  vie^  to  be  con- 
fusion, is  perfect  symmetry  and  regularity. 
With  respect  to  the  functions  of 'the  nerves, 
from  Galen  to  BerxeKus*— from  Befxeliosto 
Willis,  there  were  the  same  ideas,-  the  same 
errors,  and  this  because  they  viewed  the  sub- 
ject in  the  same  aspect  Before  investi* 
gating  a  subject  like  this,  a  certain  pre|iara- 
tion  of  the  mind  is  necessary  ;  and  if  we  set 
out,  blinded  by  prejudice,  our  conclusions 
cannot  be  true.  The  grand  error  which  so 
long  prevailed,  consisted  in  considering  the 
brain  as  the  centre  and  source  of  all  quail tiea 
possessed  by  the  nervous  system.  How  natu* 
ral  was  this  idea !  They  found  evety  nerve  con  - 
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nected  with  a  vast  mass  of  stibstance,  aud 
this  mass  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  blood 
far   ^eater  in    pi;oportion  than  any  other 
organ.     They  knew  that  parts  possess  power 
only  as  long  as  they  are  supplied  with  arte« 
rial  blood;    and  supposing    that  this  fluid 
merely  served  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
supply  for  secretion,  they  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  brain  was  a  gland,  secreting  the 
nervous  fluid,    to    be  conducted  along  the 
nerves  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  They 
were  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  finding  that 
when  a  nerve  was  divided,  the  sensibility  of 
the  organ  it  was  sent  to  was  cut  off.    The  an- 
cients knew  that  one  quality  of  the  nerve 
might  be  taken  away,  and  another  left,  that 
«  nei;ve  deprived  of. sensibility  might  ^ill  be 
subservient  to  motion,  and  vice  versd;  and 
then  they  talked  of  sensorial  spirits  and  mo- 
tor spirits,  and  the  deprivation  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  spirits.     They  considered  too 
that  f  oft  nervea  were  for  sensation,  and  hard 
ones  for  motion;  thus  we  have  the  portio 
mollis,  and  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair.  - 
Lei  ui  examine  a  nerve,    it  is  a  hard  fltm 
cord.     Many  have  been   the  hypotheses  on 
the  firuMieM  of  the  nerve ;  but  the  matter  of 
the   nerve  is  not  hard,  it  is  the  sheath  or 
sheaths  of  the  nerve  that  constitute  this  firm- 
ness.     The    outermost  sheath  is  the  dura 
mater,  a  firm  dense  membrane ;  next,  inter- 
nally, there    is  another  neurilema,   a    very 
delicate  one ;  and  again  a  third  of  greater 
density  and  less  vascularity  than  the  second, 
the  pia  mater.   The  proper  matter  of  the  nerve 
is  exactly  alike  in  all  parts,  and  is  conCaioed 
in  tubes  of  cellular  membrane  ;  or,  if  you 
please,  of  dura  mater  and  pia  mater.     In  all 
situations  the  matter  of  the  nerve  is  the  same, 
though  in.  some,  parts  it  is  better  ,  protected 
than  in  others.  ;  Nothing  like;  .power  of  mo- 
tion is  to  observed  in  a  nerve,  nothing  ana- 
logous to  muscular  contraction.   .  Thereit^; 
one    property   worth  tioticing — »  nervelJijiV 
coropo^ed  of  threads,  but  not  straighl.ooes, 
they  are  xigzag;  and  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  that  I  can  compare  them  to  better  than 
«  thread  drawn  from  an  old  stocking.     In 
this  manner  the  nerve  possesses  elasticity, 
and  in  no  other  way;  and  this  property  is 
conforred  upon  it,  in  order  that,  in  the  va- 
rious motions   of  the  limb,  along  which  it 
courses,  it  may  be  enabled  to  become  elon- 
gated without  its  soft  material  being  dis- 
turbed.    In  proof  of  this  opinion,  we  find 
that,  where  there  is  most  motion,  this  zigzag 
disposition  is  most  distinct. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  Abernethy  and 
others,  that  the  property  of  sensation  in  a 
nerve  is  to  be  explained  by  analogy  with 
muscular  fibre — that  contraction  takes  place 
analogous  to  that  of  muscular  fibre.  Dr. 
Darwin  thought  that  the  retina  was  fibrous, 
because  after  maceration  he  could  draw  it 
out  into  threads.  But  it  was  nut  the  retina 
»  hich  he  thus  drew,  it  wa^  only  its  cellular  tu- 
nic— the  tunica  vasculo^a.    He  was  .decidedly 


wrong  in  the  anatomical  fact,  and  I  thhik  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  conclusion.     A  person 
looks  steadily  at  an  object,  and  then  shuts 
his  eye;    he  stilt  sees  the  ol^t;  after  a 
time  the  vision  vanishes,  and'  again  after  a 
time  returns.     The  explanation  offered  by 
those    who    consider  that    sensation    takes 
place  by  means  of  contraction  is  this,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  impression  on 
the  retina  the  nerve  is  ia  a  smte  of  controe- 
tion,  and  that  dnring  the  noa-ezistence '  of 
the  impression  the  nerve  is  relaxed ;  an  alter- 
nation of  relaxation   with  contraction -pro- 
ducing the  phenomenon.    But  I  think  it  may 
be  explained  in  a  different  way  altogether. 
I  observed  in  a  former  lectutt,  that  fot  the 
fall -performance  of  the  functiooi  af  the  eye, 
two  properties  are  required  to  aet  together — 
the  motion   of  the  eye,  and  the  pow«f  of 
vision ;  you   see,  and  are  conedou^  of  the 
direction  of  the  eye.     Now  when  4he  eye  is 
closed,  the  impression  of  the  Object  it  has 
•just  been  viewing  will  remain  as  long  as  its 
position  continues  emctly  tlie  sanfe  as  when 
it  was  viewing  that  object;  but  if  the  eye 
move  in  the  slightest  possible  degree  from 
that  position,  the  impreMi«n  vanishes,  and 
when  the  situation  of  the  eye  is  reitored  the 
image  is  restored  likewise.     It  is  wren^  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  structure  in  a  nerve 
capable  of  acting  like  a  muscle. 

Whenever  an  impressiott  'n  iMadt  on  a 
nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  the  idea  ex- 
cited is,  that  the  impression  is  ma^  on  its 
extremity.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  in  ptat.- 
tice  lo  be  aware  of  this  &ct  I  have  fre- 
quently had  cases^  where  pain  in  the  foot 
was  produced  by  a  cantser  in  tiie  pelvis. 
Mention  of  this  leads  me  to  another  *fiict, 
which  is  perhaps  more  important,  bur  is  less 
easily  explained,  it  is  found  fhot,  when  on 
external  part  and  an  internal  vkeoa  are  sup- 
plied -by  two  oervcs  proceeding  from  Ihe 
same  origin,  any  irritation  present  in  the 
internal  organ  will  produce  pain'  ia  -the  ek- 
tremitiei  of  the  external  nerve.  Tbie  is  dn 
univefsal  law,  but  I  think  not  genomUy 
known  to  be  such.  When  the. liter  is  ih- 
flamed,  pvn  is  felt  in  the  shoulder ;  ihis  is 
known  to  every  one.  Irriiatiori  >bout  the 
heart  will  cause  pain  in  the'mamlMv  ahd 
elbow.  If  the  duodenum*; be' fdHoied.  or  af- 
fected with  spasm*  there-ia  pain  in  the  biickt; 
if  the  colon  be  too  much  koadM  or  ^distended, 
there  will  be  a  pain  resembliHg^rbeumMlbm 
in  the  back.  Pains  like'  these. of  a- woman  in 
labour  attend,:  more  or  Wssv  all  disovdenol* 
the  uterus.'  -.The  law  «,  i  repeat,*  thiit  tbe 
external  part  wiU  suffer/  iliough  .the  internal 
organ  alone  is'  disordered,*  if  they  are  sup- 
plied with  nerves  from ;  tb»  same  origin,  or 
with  branches  of  the -same  nerve. 

If  we  examine  the  matter  carefully,  vte 
shall  be  led  to  observe  hew.  important  and 
necessary  the  circulation  U  to  the  netvoys 
function.  Pressure  on  a  tterve  deprives -it  for 
a  time  of  its  due.  siipfriyof.  Mood,  arid   it i 
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function!  cease.      This  circumstance  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nerve  is  not 
a  mere  tube  destincrd  for  the  conveyance  of 
principles  elaborated  elsewhere,  but  that  itself 
possesses  a  vital  property,  supplied,  like  all 
other  vital  properties,  by  arterial  action.    Let 
us  approach  the  subject  unbiassed,  and  in- 
stead of  considering  the  brain  essential  to  the 
nervous  system,  let  us  rather  consider  what 
properties  may  belong  to  an  animal  without 
•  brain.     Can  the  properties  of  a  nerve  be 
produced  by  any  other  anatomical  structure  ? 
There  is  an  end  to  philosophy,  if  we  are  to 
regard  two  different  structures  as  capable  of 
producing  the  same  phenomena.     When  we 
look  to  the  very  lowest  grade  of  animals,  to 
such  as  polypi,  we  find  that  even  they  are 
susceptible  of   impressions,  are    capable   of 
being  influenced  and  excited  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  them  we  cannot  deteet 
any  nerve.     Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  arc 
altogether  destitute  of  any  tiling;  like  a  nervous 
system,  or  that  their  nervouis  system  is  dis- 
tributed in    a  manner   different  to  that  of 
higher  orders  of  animals  ?     These  creatures 
possess  life  by  means  of  the  same  nervous 
material  as  other  animals,  but  in  one  form 
only.     Nerves  are  internuncii,  or  conductors, 
and  when  we  find  an  animal  prssessing  any 
centre  from  which    impressions   are   to    be 
transmitted,  then  we   require  nerves.     We 
find  the  mouth  of  the  Ktnr-fi.sh  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  nervous  threads,  from  which  fila- 
ments proceed  to  the  moving  tentacula.    This 
is   the  first  instance  which  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  nerves.     When  we  investigate  a 
little  further,  we  find  that  wherever  there  is 
an  organ  there  is  a  nerve,  and  •  little  mass 
of  nervous  matter  at  the  other  extremity  of 
it.     Wherever  there  is  a  muscle,  that  muscle 
must  be  directed,  and  there  are  no  other 
means  by  which  such  an  object  can  be  e£Pbct- 
ed  than  by  furnishing  it  with  a  nerve,  from 
the  centre,  by  which  motion  is  governed  ;  if 
these  muscles  or  organs  are  irregularly  dis- 
posed— if  the  body  of  the  animal  has  no  sym- 
metry, there  will  be  no  regularity  in   the 
distribution  of  its  nerves ;  but  in  a  symme- 
trical animal,  one  which  has  a  right  side  and 
a  left,  we  shall  find  a  corresponding  regula- 
rity in  its  nerves.     If  you  examine  the  earth- 
worm, its  little  nervous  masses,  or  ganglia, 
are  not  immediately  evident,  yet  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  has  such  ganglia.     If  you  cuf  the 
earth-worm  in  two,  one  half  writhes  about, 
but  makes  no  progress,  the  other  half  moves 
away.    Now,  if  you  look  carefully  to  the  part 
which  retains  power  of  locomotion,  you  will 
find  knots  of  ganglia,  its  brain,  or  the  ganglia 
appointed  to  direct  motion,  being  in  the  an- 
terior part     As  parts  become   more  deve- 
loped, or    disappear   altogether,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  new  ones,  there  is  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  nervous  system.     In  the  larva 
of  an  insect  we  find  knots,  from  which  ner- 
vous filaments  proceed  in  a  diverging  form  to 
the  legs  of  the  animal ;  these  nerves,  as  well 


as  the  ganglia  they  proceed  from,  disappe* 
when  the  creature  has  to  be  supported  by 
wings.  My  purpose,  gentlemen,  is  to  draw 
your  attention  to  these  facts,  that  there  are 
creatures  showing  sensibility,  in  which,  how- 
ever, you  can  find  no  nerve,  but  you  must 
nevertheless  suppose  that  they  do  possess 
nervous  matter ;  that  where  you  find  distiiiet 
motion,  you  will  find  a  nerve  pauin^  to  the 
muscle  from  a  knot  of  nervous  matter ;  that 
all  this  is  irregular,  until  you  exaaiine  an 
animal  that  is  itself  regular,  having  a  right 
side  and  a  lefV,  the  system  then  deserTii^  the 
name  of  a  system  ;  and  that  this  sjrstem  will 
become  changed,  if  the  animal  itself  becomes 
changed. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  opinions  c^Bi- 
chat,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  power  of  mind, 
but  too  negligent  of  the  opinions  of  those  who 
preceded  him,  and  of  his  contemporaries; 
from  him  we  learn  that  there  may  be  nerves 
not  possessing  sensation.     I  do  not  chink,  on 
comparing  what  is  called  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem of  the  lower  animals  with  that  of  the 
mammalia,  that  there  is  that  similarity  be- 
tween them  which  some  suppose.     The  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  as  it  is  called,  was  once  de- 
scribed as  being  formed  of  branches  derived 
from  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs,  and  in  the  dis- 
aecting  room  we  used  to  trace  it  from  the  brain ; 
the  old  idea  of  the  brain  being  the  universal 
centre,  compelled  us  to  trace  even  this  nerve 
from  the  brain.     However,  before  the  time  of 
Bichat,  it  was  known  that  the  brain  is  not  the 
centre  of  the  sympathetic,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
traced  downwards,  but  upwards  and  down- 
wards from  its  own  large  masses  ;  for  as  more 
minute  dissections  were  carried  on,  every  day 
brought  discoveries  of   new  and  extensive 
branches,  till  at  last  it  was  found  that  it  sent 
filaments  every  where,  and  was  connected 
with  all  the  nerves  of  the  body — a  unwertal 
pletu9.     The  subject  was  now  taken  up  by 
Bichat,  and  he  considered  that  there  are  two 
nervous  systems,  the  brain  being  the  cenCie 
of  one,  and  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  aolar 
plexus  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  latter  system 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  performs  the  same 
ofilce  as  the  medullary  ganglia  In  the  lower 
animals.     But  the  difference  between   these 
systems  in  the  two  rlasses  of  animals  is  im- 
portant and  well  marked.     Bichat  himself  has 
shewn  that  the  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem in  the  higher  animals  possess  no  sensibi- 
lity, whereas  in  the  lower  animals  they  are 
the  cause  and  source  of  sensibility  and  motion ; 
surely  there  is  a  great  and  evident  difference 
here.     Why  has  this  system  been  called  the 
ganglionic  system,  a  term  so  universally  ap- 
plied to  it  ?     Ganglions  are  not  peculiar   to 
this  systetn  ;  we  find   gatiglia  belonging  to 
the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  if  v^e 
examine  the  afhiir  more  closely,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  sympathetic.    But  the  Influence  of 
a  popular  writer  obliges  us  to  retain  the  term. 
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I  have  always  contended  against  the  idea 
of  a  resemblance  between  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem of  the  mammalia  and  the  medullary  Icnots 
found  in  the  lower  animals.  It  is  therefore 
agreeable  to  find  that  Muller  has  detected 
even  in  the  moUusca  a  sympathetic  chain,  in 
addition  to  the  so  long  talked  of  ganglionic 
system,  which  latter  must  now  therefore  be 
styled  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  creature,  so 
that  that  matter  is  decided* 

Fallopius  gave  us  the  term  ganglion^  con* 
sidering  these  medullary  knots  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  those  protuberances  or  liga- 
ments to  which  surgeons  had  previously 
applied  the  same  name.  There  have  been 
various  opinions  respecting  their  use ;  one 
physiologist  considered  them  to  be  muscular; 
another  Uiat  they  are  lesser  brains,  each  one 
A  centre  of  sensibility  and  energy,  and  that 
for  every  new  organ  there  is  a  new  ganglion ; 
there  is  something  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
opinion.  Johnson  conceived  that  their  office 
is  to  cut  off  sensibility,  considering  that  many 
functions  of  the  animal  are  inconsistent  with 
the  mind,  and  would  be  impeded  by  mental 
influence,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  insu- 
lating certain  organs  from  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  these  htard  knots  are  interposed.  Monro 
and  Scarpa  had  a  contest  respecting  tlie  use 
of  the  contents  of  ganglia;  they  found  cine- 
ritious  matter  in  tliem,  and  the  question  agi- 
Uted  was  whether  this  substance  merely  sepa- 
rated the  fasciculi  of  the  nerves  entering  them 
in  their  course,  or  served  as  a  point  whence 
the  filaments  might  begin  and  end.  But  as 
there  are  ganglia  of  different  kinds,  there 
never  can  be  an  end  to  a  contest  of  this  nature ; 
they  cannot  noake  much  of  the  matter  while 
they  examine  and  expect  to  find  the  same 
properties  possessed  by  ganglia,  differing  so 
much,  as  do  those  of  the  spinal  marrrow,  and 
those  of  the  viscera.  Having  said  thus  much, 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  office  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  its  ganglia.  J  shall  therefore,  Sir, 
in  my  next  lecture,  speak  of  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

[We  have  received  at  least  twenty  letters 
requesting  us  to  publish  the  deeply  interest- 
ing and  highly  valuable  lectures  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  and  especially  bis  opinions  upon  the 
nerves,  delivered  a  few  weeks  since  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Though  we  re- 
frained from  publishing  these  truly  scientific 
lectures,  we  cannot  but  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  so  many  correspondents,  premising  at  the 
same  time  that  we  give  a  few  extracts  only, 
as  our  reporter  found  it  impossible  to  catch 
die  language  of  the  justly  celebrated  Professor, 
as  he  often  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice. 
We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that 
these  lectures  were  attended  by  a  numerous 
auditory,  composed  of  the  Examiners,  Coun- 
cil, and  Members  cf  the  College,  with  many 
distinguished  foreigners. — Ens.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

By  which  ways  the  Blood  is  carried  from  tlie 
vena  cava  into  the  arteries,  or  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  into  the  left. 

Then  since  it  is  probable  that  the  connexion 
of  the  heart  with  the  lungs,  which  they  see 
in  man  I  have  said,  has  led  to  error  on  this 
occasion,  they  are  to  be  censured  in  this  who, 
whilst  they  desire  to  pronounce  their  opinion, 
to  demonstrate  and  understand  all  parts  of 
living    animals,  look    but  into    man    only, 
and  even  when  he  is  dead,  and  thus  only, 
just  like  those  who,  seeing  the  discipline  of 
government  in  one  republic,  frame  polidcs ; 
or  they  who,  knowing  the  nature  of  one  piece 
of  land,  believe  that  they  understand  agricul- 
ture ;  or,  as  if  from  one  particular  proposi- 
tion, they  should  endeavour  to  frame  univer- 
sal arguments.     Nevertheless,  were  they  as 
well  versed  in  the  dissection  of  animals  as 
they  are  in  the  anatomy  of  human  bodies, 
this  thing,  which  keeps  them  all  in  doubt  and 
perplexity,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  eluci- 
dated to  all  without  any  difficulty.    In  fishes, 
for  instance,  having  only  one  ventricle  of  the 
heart  (not  having  any  lungs),  the  thing  is 
sufficiently  manifested,  for  that  the  vesicle  of 
the  blood  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart  is 
undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  auricle  of  the 
heart,  to  admit  blood  into  the  heart,  and  that 
the  heart  does  afterward,  through  an  artery 
or  pipe  analogous  to  an  artery,  openly  trans- 
mit it,  as  seen  both  by  our  view  and  also  by 
excising  the  artery ;  then  behold  the  blood 
bursting  out  at  every  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

The  same  might  be  seen  also  in  all  animals 
in  which  there  is  but  one  ventricle  only,  or 
something  answering  to  it  It  is  then  not 
difficult  to  discern,  as  in  the  toad,  frog,  ser- 
pents, newts,  which,  although  they  are  said 
in  some  manner  to  have  lungs,  because  they 
have  a  voice  (of  the  artifice  of  whose  lungs  it 
is  to  be  wondered,  and  of  all  other  respects 
I  have  very  many  observations  by  me,  which 
are  not  suited  to  this  place),  nevertheless, 
from  our  own  eyesight  it  is  clear,  after  the 
same  manner  in  them  that  the  blood  is  taken 
from  the  veins  into  the  arteries  by  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  and  the  way  of  it  being  patent, 
open,  manifest,  no  difficulty  nor  no  hesitation 
at  this  place.  For  the  case  is  just  so  with 
them  as  it  might  be  in  man,  if  in  whom  the 
septum  of  the  heart  were  pierced  through,  or 
carried  away,  or  should  both  the  ventricles 
become  one,  no  one  then,  I  believe,  wilt 
doubt  which  way  the  blood  is  abW  to  pa^v 
from  the  veins  into  the  arteries* 
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But  seeing  greater  and  numerous  animals 
which  have  no  lungs,  others  which  have,  and 
many  greater  and  similar  animals  which  have 
only  one  ventricle  of  the  heart,  many  which 
have  twO|  it  is  right  to  state,  in  almost  all 
arihnals,  and  in  many  cases  as  universally 
ih€  blood  is  transmitted  fVom  the  veins  into 
the  arteries,  through  the  siuus  of  the  heart 
by  an  open  passage. 

But  I  have  considered  with  myself,  that 
this  is  also  seen  in  those  embryos  which  have 
li^ngs.  In  a  foetus  there  are  four  vessels  of 
tm  beart,  for  instance,  the  vena  cava,  the 
^etf  arteriosa  (pulmonary  vein),  the  arteria 
.  ,:«eBalii  (pulmonary  artery),  and  the  aorta,  or 
grea^  artery,  and  these  vessels  are  otherwise 
united  in  the  adult,  which  all  anatomists 
know  perfectly  well. 

The  first  touch  and  union  of  the  vena  cava 
<  with  the  arteria  venosa  (pulmonary  artery), 
which  takes  place  before  the  vena  cava  opens 
,  itself  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  or 
sends  out  the  coronal  veins,  a  little  above  its 
flgressien  ft»m  the  liver,  exhibiting  an  anas- 
tomoais  laterally,  that  is,  a  bole  wide  and 
large  of  an  oval  figure,  made  passable  from 
the  vena  cava  into  that  artery,  so  that  through 
that  artery  the  blood  may  be  able  to  flow 
freely  and  copiously,  out  of  the  vena  cava  into 
the  arteria  venosa,  and  then  to  the  \ei\  au- 
ricle of  the  heart,  and  thence  into  the  left 
ventricle.  There  is  furthermore  in  that 
^  opening  against  that  place  which  looks  to- 
wards the  arteria  venosa,  a  membrane  thin  and 
hard,  like  a  cover,  which  afterwards  in  those 
which  arrive  at  riper  years,  covering  this  hole, 
and  uniting  in  every  way,  so  that  it  quite  ob- 
structs and  obliterates  that  foramen.  This 
membrane,  I  say,  is  thus  constituted,  whilst 
hanging  loosely  with  its  own  weight,  it  easily 
makes  way  into  the  lungs  and  heart,  and 
is  t^ast  up,  giving  passage  to  the  blood  which 
flows  from  the  vena  cava,  but  impedes  it  from 
again  flowing  into  the  vena  cava.  So  that 
lience  vr6  may  imagine  in  an  embryo,  that  the 
hlood  ougfct  continually  to  flow  through  this 
i«pe|-tiirD  into  the  arteria  venosa  from  the  vena 
cava,  ^nd  thence  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart ;  and  after  that  it  has  entered  it  is 
never  able  to  return. 

The  other  union  is  that  of  the  vena  arte- 
yi^sa  (pulmonary  artery),  which  takes  place 
•fter  that  vein  egressing  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, is  divided  into  two  branches ;  and  it  is 
as  it  were  a  third  trunk  or  arterial  canal,  dif- 
fering from  the  two  former,  hence  drawn  ob- 
liqnely,  and  perforates  in  the  arteria  magna  ; 
MO  that  in  disstction  of  embryos,  there  appears 
as  it  vera  two  aortas,  or  two  springing  roots 
of  the  great  artery  from  the  heart. 

This  canal  likewise,  in  those  that  come  to 
riper  years,  is  attenuated  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  fitdes  away,  and  finally  is  quite  dried 
lip  and  lost,  like  the  unobilical  vein. 

This  arterial  caaal  hath  no  membrane  in 
itself  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  blood 
bsck^tards  or  forwards,  for  there  are,  in  the 


orifice  of  that  vena  arteriosa  (of  whidi  canal, 
as  I  said,  and  propagated)  there  are  tfiree 
sigmoid  valves,  which  appear  outwardljr  and 
inwardly,  and  easily  give  place  to  the  Mood 
flowing  this  way  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  great  artery;  j^t,  on  the  contrary, 
impede  any  thing  wU^  may  flow  from  the 
artery,  or  from  the  lutiia,  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  they  close  firmly  and  endrely ; 
80  that  here  also  we  have  reason  to  imagine, 
*that  m  an  embryo,  whilst  the  heart  contracts 
on  itself,  the  blood  must  be  continually  taken 
from  the  rigHt  ventricle- into  the  arteria  nag- 
na,  or  great  artery,  by  this  way.  • 

It  is  eommonty  said,  that  these  two  mlons, 
'so  great,  so  open,  and  so  wide,  were* made 
"for  the  nourishing  of  the  lungs;  and  that  in 
'those  who  beeome  adnlfls,  when  the  htngi,  on 
account  of  their  heat  and  motion,  require 
:mGre  copious  nourishment,  they  slioidd  be 
abolished  and  consolidated,  is  an  invention 
improbable  and  inconsistent;  and  that  i& 
likewise  wrong  which  they  say  of  the  heart 
in  an  embryo,  that  it  is  idle  and  does  nothing, 
moves  not  at  all ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  nature  was  compelled  to  nourish  the 
lungs,  and  to  form  those  passages,  when  by 
our  own  eyes  it  is  made  plain  to  us,  that 
both  in  the  incubated  egg,  and  in  embryos 
recently  cut  out  of  the  uterus,  the  heart  doth 
move,  as  in  adults,  and  likewise  that  nature 
is  urged  with  no  such  necessity.  Of  which 
motion  not  only  these  eyes  have  been  of^en 
witnesses,  but  also  Aristotle  himself  aays. 
Lib.  de  Spir,  cap.  3,  "  That  the  poise  ap- 
pears at  the  very  beginning  like  tb«  esta- 
blishment of  the  heart,  which  is  fb«nd  in  the 
dissection  of  living  animals,  and  by  an  egg 
in  the  formation  of  the  chick."  But  we  also 
observe  those  passages  to  be  open  and  free, 
which  is  also  the  case  in  the  human  race, 
and  also  in  other  animals,  not  only  to  the 
time  of  birth,  as  anatomists  have  carefully 
observed,  but  also  for  very  many,  many 
months  after,  yea  in  some  for  many  years,  if 
not,  I  say,  for  all  their  lifetime,  as  in  the 
goose,  and  various  other  minor  birds.  Which 
thing,  perchance,  did  impose  on  Leon  Bo- 
Ullus,  as  he  gloried  that  he  hhnself  had  dis- 
covered a  new  passage  for  the  blood  from  the 
vena  cava  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
And  I  do  confess,  that  when  I  myself  first 
found  this  to  exist  in  a  rat,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  I  was  led  in  some  man- 
ner to  believe  it. 

Prom  which  it  is  understood,  that  in  the 
human  embryos,  and  likewise  in  others,  in 
which  these  unions  are  not  done  away  with, 
this  very  thing  appears  ;  that  the  heart,  by  its 
motion,  brings  forth  the  blood  from  the- vena 
cava  openly  into  the  arteria  magna,  through 
most  complete  ways,  by  the  drawing  of  both 
its  ventricles.  Forasmuch  as  the  right  re- 
ceiving the  blood  from  the  auricle  propels  it 
through  the  vena  arteriosa  into  the  great 
artery,  and  its  branch  (called  canalis  arterio- 
sus), likewise  the  left,  at  the  same  time,   bv 
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tb<  medMtion  of  tlie  motion  of  the  auricle, 
receives  that  Uood  which  is  brought  into 
the  left  auricle,  through  that  oval  aperture 
from  the  vena  cava,  and  by  its  tension  and 
constriction  drives  it  through  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  and  likewise  into  the  greAt  artery  at 
the  same  time. 

So  in  embryos  that  are  gifted  with  lungs, 
and  have  no  action  or  motion  for  them,  is 
just  like  the  condition  of  those  creatures  who 
have  two  ventricles  to  the  heart,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  blood.  And  so  the 
•HDtlar  condition  of  embryjos  who  have  lungs, 
whilst  they  make  no  use  with  their  lungs, 
and  is  like  those  animals  which  have  not 
lungs. 

Therefore  in  these  likewise  tlie  truth   is 
clearly  elucidated  that  the  heart  by  its  pulsa- 
tion draws  forth  and  transfuses  the  blood  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  great  artery,  and  then 
through  as  open  and  patent  ways  as  if  both 
the  ventricles  were  made  pervious  to  one  an- 
other (as  I  said  before)  as  in  man,  by  taking 
away  the  septum  between  them.     Then  see- 
ing for  the  greater  part  these  most  patent 
ways  are  open  in  all  living  animals  at  some 
time,  which  serves  for .  the  transmission  of 
blood  through  the  heart,   it    now    remains 
that  we  learn  why  in  some  animals,  as  in  man, 
and  those  who  are  older,  and  in  warm  blooded 
animals,  we  imagine  not  .to  be  done  through 
the  substance  o(  the  lungs,  which  nature  ef- 
fected  before  in  an  embryo  through  these 
same  passages,  at  that  time  when  there  was 
no  use  of  lungs,  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
made  offeree  for  the  want  of  a  passage  through 
the  lungs :  or  why  is  it  better  that  nature  (for 
she  always  does  that  which  is  best)  hath  alto- 
gether shut  up  those  patent  ways  of  which 
she  before  made  use  of  in  the  embryo  and 
foetus,  and  it  is  used  in  all  other  animals,  nor 
in  want  of  them  hath  found  out  any  passage 
for  the  blood  to  pass,  but  prevents  it  altogether 
in  the  above  manner.     So  the  thing  has  ar- 
rived to  this ;  that  to  those  who  seek  for  the 
ways  in  inan,  through  which  ways  the  blood 
poses  ft'om .  the  vena  cava  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  firom  thence  into  the  arteria  venosa) 
it  were  more  worthy  their  reselrches  and 
more  rightly  done,   if  in   the  dissection   of 
living  animals  they  would  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  inquire  into  the  cause,  why  then,  in 
greater  and  more  perfect  animals,  they  would 
rather  wish  the  blood  to  be  forced  through 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  than  through 
most  patent  passages,  as  in  all  other  animals ; 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  understand  that 
no  other  way  or  passage  could  be  imagined. 
Whether  this  be,  that  greater  and  more  per- 
fect animals  are  warm-blooded,  and   where 
they  come  to  be  of  age  I  say,  their  great  heat 
is  very  likely  to  be  suffocated  and  inflamed, 
and  therefore  the  blood  is  strained  and  sent 
through  the  hmgs,  that  it  may  be  tempered 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  air,  and  freed  from 
boiling  and  suffocation^  or  some  such  similar 
thing.  -    . 
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Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 

Marrow, 

Hydrocephalus;  case*  rdated  in 
which  the  disease  was  attributed  to 
the  cure  of  porrigo  larvalis."  Instances 
in  which  issues  made  in  the  scalp- 
by  placing  beads  >  in  incisio4,s  j^ye 
inches  long  in  adults-^-rwere  ofigrelit 
efficacy:  Bleediiig  and  pHrgitig  were 
premised  in  the  state  of  excitement. 
Other  cases  of  the  utility  of  deejp'  ul- 
cerations by  means  of  blistei:s,..ahti- 
monial  and  hydriodate  of  potash  oint- 
ment. 

Paralysis ;  efficacy  of  issues  iti  the 
scalp  in  cases  of  hemiphlegia.  Suc- 
cessive blisters  to  the  back  in  paraly- 
sis from  teething.  Cases  of  the' utility 
of  strychnia  'in  the  dose  of  l-16th  of 
a  grain  four  times  a  day.  Necessity 
of  regarding  the  cause-^and  cases  re- 
lated of  paralysis  from  copious 'bleed- 
ing—from  excessive  veriery-^naWdfrom 
the  uterine  excitements  preceding 
puberty  in  females — inducing  sym- 
pathetic a£fectien  of  the  sptntdmeacow, 
and  then  acting  on  the  Icsrtr^i^ihnbs. 
This  form  was  elucidated  b5r'fef6rence 
to  experiments  on  dogs,  /  |f^Qiv  tying 
the  abdominal  aorta  the.  smaUefMT' fila- 
ment of  a  nerve  werednduded?' para- 
lysis of  the  hind  limbs  atid"€eAth  re- 
suited.  Case  of  paralysis  ttoUi  hydro- 
cephalus consequent  on  jurrU^^on  in 
the  uterus  from  tmnwiify,'.  Other 
cases  from  the  rupture  of  large  or  of 
small  vessels — from  ramoUissement — 
and  ixom  tumours.  Cases  also 
related  from  effusion  into  the  spinal 
canal — or  disease  in  the  spinal  cord. 
In  some  instances ,  of  paratyrfs  of  the 
lower  limbs,  though  the  back  had 
been  first  complained  of,  the  head 
alone  was  found  diseased  after  death. 
The  lower  part  of  the  spine  considered 
to  indicate  early  the  weakness  attend- 
ant on  head  affections.     Curious  fact 
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alluded  to  of  paralysis  generally  be- 
ginning at  the  extremity  of  the  nerve. 
Paralysis  of  the  fskce  often  a  local 
affection  from  the  external  application 
of  cold.  Cases  shewing  the  efficacy 
of  local  irritation  —  ai^  of  cordial 
remedies — and  an  instance  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  bleeding  in  a  stni- 
sioQB  youth.  Paralysis  said  to  occur 
in  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  type- 
fauaden. 

.  Bndn;  disorganization  of — without 
being  attended  with  the  usual  signs. 
After  a  Uow  on  the  head  four  months 
dapsed  with  little  inconvenience.  The 
term  of  utero-geatation  wascompleted« 
Mid  then  came  on  paralysis,  coma, 
and  convulsions  ending  in  death.  The 
middle  lobe  of  the  bndn  was  com- 
pletely disorgaiozed,  and  the  others 
not  healthy.  A  gentleman  had  been 
dyspeptic  for  twelve  months,  but 
never  complained  of  his  head.  The 
evening  befoce  death  he  made  up  in- 
tricate accounts,  and  suddenly  expired 
while  attending  at  church  as  warden. 
An  abscess  had  formed  in  the  left 
^lemi^here  and  a  vessel  had  ulcera- 
ted, so  that  efiusion  took  place. 

Spiculae  of  bone;  one  projecting 
lato  each  petrosal  sinus,  by  which 
the  dura  mater  of  the  part  was  thick- 
ened —  intellect  remained  perfect, 
and  death  occurred  from  erysipelas 
uBcanaected  with  the  state  of  the 
head. 

Insanity  in  an  old  man ;  imputed  to 
mercury  and  diuretics,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  ascitic  effusion.  Cases  in 
whkrh  mercury  pushed  to  excess  in 
syphilis  produced  mania  —  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  a  predisposition 
to  disturbed  intellect. 

Affections  cf  the  Chest, 

Hoopii&g  Cough;  epidemic  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year — cases  of  the 
efficacy  of  sulphates  of  zinc  and  qui- 
nine, when  unattended  with  infiam- 
ilKiation — and  of  tartarized  antimony, 
and  calomel,  during  inflammation. — 
Case  of  repetition  of  hooping  cough 
o  seven  times. 

Larynx;  instances  of  malformation 


in  one  family — ^all  the  children  bom 
with  croupy  cough. 

Affections  of  the  Abdomen. 

Abdominal  aorta ;  case  exemplify- 
ing the    beneficial    effects    of   rest. 
There  was  a  popliteal  aneuri«n  as  well 
as  aortic.     The  man  strictly  observed 
rest  for  two  years,  and  died  from  the 
bursting    of  aneurism  in   the   ham. 
The  aortic,  aneurism  was  situated  just 
below  the  diaphragm,  and  had  diinin- 
ished  in  bulk.     At  two  places  poste> 
riorly  the  parietes  were  destroyed*  aad 
the  bodies  of  the  corresponding  ver- 
tebrae   were  absorbed,    leaving    the 
intervening  cartilage   like    a    band. 
Fibrine  had  been  deposited,  and  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  blood.     A  ainii- 
lar  deposition  had  taken  place  into 
the  CGeliac,  superior  gastric,  and  me- 
senteric arteries.     In  another  case  the 
anuerism  burst  into  the  duodeaum. 
A  case  of  difiused  aneurism — ^first  in- 
dicated by  the  violence  of  pulsation  at 
the  groin.     In  a  few  days  the  abdo- 
minal tumour  became   of  enormous 
size.    A  small  aneurism  above   the 
emulgents  had  given  way,  and  blood 
was    injected  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. 

Stomach;  case  of  extreme  spas- 
modic contraction -— sudden  in  its 
occurrence,  and  refusing  the  admission 
of  food  during  48.hour8 — forcibly  eject- 
ing it  as  it  reached  the  cardiac  orifice, 
without  nausea :  relieved  in  four  hours 
by  an  -opiate  enema,  aad  a  hemlock 
poultice  applied  to  the  scrobicuhis 
cordis.  Cases  in  which  the  disturbed 
mind  affected  the  pharynx,  oesopha- 
gus, or  stomach,  so  as  to  produce 
dysphagia,  symptoms  of  stricture,  or 
inability  to  retain  food.  The  passing 
of  a  probang,  said  to  be  sometimes 
useful  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
mind. 

Hernia;  some  cases  of  the  efficacy  of 
bleeding,  and  of  opium  in  doses  of  foiu* 
or  five  grains,  in  fecilitating  reduction. 
Case  in  which  the  same  woman  had 
exomphalus,  and  two  femoral  hemise. 
One  of  the  latter  was  irreducible^  and 
terminated  fatally.  During  the  in- 
carceration there  had  been  plentiful 
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itejeotionB ;  and  it  was  found  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  calibre  wafi  strangu- 
lated, so  that  a  finger  could  pass 
along  the  bowel.  Hiccough  was 
dwelt  upon  as  an  unfavourable  symp- 
tom in  cases  of  hernia — and  the  opini- 
on of  older  surgeons  that  it  indicated 
the  existence  of  omentum  in  the 
hernia,  or  of  sphacelation— <li8proTed. 
Considered  as  the  sign  of  enteritis  or 
peritonitis.  The  great  fatality  of  the 
operation  for  exemphalus  adverted  to. 
Cyst,  abdominal ;  which  contained 
4iiirteen  quarts  of  fluid— doubtful 
whediar  hydatid*  Its  parietes  were 
attached  anteriorly  to  the  peritoneum, 
afid  posteriorly  to  the  viscera.  The 
ovaria  were  healthy. 

Ajfectvms  of  the  Urinary  and  Chnital 

Organs, 

Uterus;  action  of  the  secale  cor- 
nutum  on — several  cases  related.  In 
some  cases  it  had  produced  intestinal 
spasms,  as  well  as  uterine  action. 
Bight  cases  related  in  which  (in  the 
repeated  dose  of  thirty  grains  in  infu- 
sion) it  brought  on  uterine  action 
where  premature  delivery  was  thought 
necessary.  Instances  of  its  efficacy 
in  leucorrhoBa  and  menorrhagia  were 
related.  S(»ne  experiments  with  it 
on  rabbits  were  detailed — it  produced 
all  grades  of  inflammation  of  the 
mveous  coat  of  the  bowels  even  to 
mortification,  without  inducinguterine 
action. 

Ulceration  of  the  uterus ;  a  case  of 
superficial  ulcer  cured  by  horizontal 
posture,  farinaceous  folod,  diluted 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  cold 
water  lavements,  and  the  secale. 
Importance  of  distinguishing  simple 
and  malignant  ulceration;  and  in- 
stances related  in  which  the  former 
degenerated  into  the  latter. 

Pol3rpi  and  tubera ;  instances  men- 
tioned in  which  different  kinds  of 
tumours  were  coexistent.  Some 
tumours  forming  within  the  substance 
of  the  uterus  have  proceeded  inwardly 
and  aurried  the  mucous  lining  with 
them.  Polypi  considered  as  morbid 
growths  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  same  growths  essentially  may 


vary  in  their  appearance  from  con- 
stitutional peculiarity — and  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  removal  modify  the 
apparent  character. 

Uterine  excitement;  shewn  to  be 
a  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  the 
young  female.  Cases  of  leucorrhcefi 
— ^paralysis-— chlorosis — and  of  paiB'* 
ful  affections  of  t^e  joints*  from 
cause,  related.  Many  of  the 
were  relieved  by  cupping  and  blister* 
ing  the  loins,  followed  by  stool  me- 
dicines—others  only  by  marriage. 

Ovarian  cysts ;  instances  of  the 
canula's  being  left  in,  and  the  #uid 
drawn  off  di^y,  terminating  in.  the 
gradual  failure  of  the  vital  power. 
Other  instances  of  hi^  irritation 
and  inflammation,  from  iii|6ctmg  the 
cysts,  whether  with  stimnlirting 
solutions,  or  with  the  fluid  justdflKnn 
off. 

Bladder ;  cases  of  catanh,  in  which 
the  pariera  brava  was  usefuL  Case 
of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  ooat,  in 
which  there  was  excruciating  snfior- 
ing  as  soon  as  urine  dro]^)ed  into  it. 
The  mucous  coat  eroded  to  a  great 
extent,  and  pouches  or  sacculi  formed 
between  the  muscular -fibres.  In  an- 
other instance  of  malignant  ulceration, 
die  coats  at  one  part  were  totally 
destroyed,  but  effusion  was  prerent* 
ed  by  adhesion  to  the  pelvis. 

Gonorrhoeal  rhenmatiBm ;  a  case  in 
which  gonorrhoea  alternated  with 
affection  of  the  synovial  membaaaes 
< — quinine,  and  liquor  opii  sed.  being 
found  the  best  remedy. 

Testis  irritable ;  on  tMs  esqufaiteiy 
painfol  form  of  neumlgia,  naniet'ous 
communications  have  been  made.  In 
some  cases  it  was  believed  to  be  con- 
nected primarily  or  secondarily  with 
disease  in  the  spine,  and  cupping 
was  beneficial.  In  one  case  quinine 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  opiates, 
appeared  useful ;  three  of  the  patients 
compelled  the  surgeon  to  remove  the 
testis.  In  one  of  them  the  disease 
occurred  in  the  remaining  testis — and 
in  another  there  was  pain  at  the 
divided  end  of  the  cord.  The  extir- 
pated testes  were  carefully  examined, 
but  no  trace  of  disease  was  discover- 
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able.  Almost  every  remedy  had  been 
foimd  useful  for  a  time ;  but  the  most 
permaneiitly  useful  in  other  cases 
were  calomel  and.  opium,  and  change 
of  cHmate.  It  was  mentioned  as  an 
important  anatomical  fact,  that  there 
were  no  distinct  nerves  in  the  sper- 
matic •  cord — that  the  nerves  form  a 
net  work»  and  are  distributed  on  the 
vessdbs  like  a  coat--«nd  that  the  white 
cord8»  'Usually  supposed  to  be  nerves, 
are  tendinous  fibres/ 

V    .  Miscellaneous  Affections. 

i£yar;  a  case  of  fungous  disease  in 
a  fCJ^A,  8Bt<.  3 ;  which  had  presented 
thfr^'usnol  metallic  appearance  in  the 
c9tniii9inoement. 

i\A  -oa^  of  haemorrhage  following  the 
exireetion  of  the  lens.  The  lens 
came  well  away,  but  the  eye  assumed 
a  ^ijveeniah  hue,  and  then  a  rush  of 
bliK^  fiUed  it.  Clot  after  clot  was 
rem^vedy  and  ^the  wound  was  kept 
ft^Xii  i^'tj*yg»»«-ftVM'g*^^^g  ensued,  and 
th«.«ye  wias  lost. 

.  .foiik  fix>m  syphilis—H^ise  in  which 
mehtttiy  vBed  for  its  removal  produced 
painiljrsiB.  Mercury  considered  the 
best. remedy  in  the  syphilitic  iritis, 
and  bark  in  the  rheumatic. 

Elaj: ;  iiistances  of  deafness  from 
foreign  bodies.  A  boy  passed  a  pebble 
into  the  ear — it  became  impacted, 
and>{<taol4d  not  be  removed  without 
injury.  The  suppurative  process  took 
placev^^aid  it^^^  out,  but  the  boy  is 
deaf  bf.bpf^  ears.  A  shell  introduced 
and^reinmKfd  two  years  pressing  on 
thduiewe-  'of  tdie  vfoce.  It  was  remov- 
ed »byi'the  action  of  vinegar.  Other 
cases  were  relate  of  foreign  bodies 
rf nffltwiTig  ikxtr  years  without  detri- 

mei^:' 

Nimrial^gift;  two  cases  of  in  the  face, 
and  tlie  hi^of  the  tongue  correspond- 
ing^ with  the  x>ain  was  furred,  whilst 
the  otlter  half  remained  clean.  Case 
affeetiog^theheel<and  of  long  duration, 
efFectuklly  cured  by  arsenic.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  spine  supposed  to  be  a 
freqcMmt  ^cause  of  constitutional  dis- 
order. 

Chorea  \  a  ca»e  attrfbutable  to  solici- 
'de  of  mind;  iNOki  cured  by  the  gentle 


action  of  mercury.  Instaoces  of  it* 
being  a  family  disorder,  without  being 
ascribable  to  sympathy. 

Artery ;  wounds  of  in  *  bleeding. 
Several  instances  related.  The  effects 
of  this  injury  said  to  be  secondary 
haemorrhage — aneurism —  aneurismal 
varix,  and  diffused  aneurism.  The 
■woimd  being  longitudinal  in  'some 
cases  it  had  healed  by  pressure.  In 
one  case  a  deep  incision  was  made 
by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  arm.  The 
wound  was  bound  up,  and  a  pad 
applied.  During  ten  days  there  ^a^ 
no  disposition  to  hed}»  and  gwelHi^ 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  ir^ry 
towards  the  axilUk-  At  length  1^- 
morrhage  occurred.  It  waa  now  as- 
certained that  the  artery  l^d'been 
wounded  underneath  and  ne^y  divid- 
ed. A  ligature  was  aoplied  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  vess^  mit  the  ya^k't 
orifice  bled  freely.  Another  ligature 
was  applied,  and  haemorrhage  ceased. 
Pulsation  was  distinct  at  the  wrist  the 
following  day.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  brachial 
artery. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that 
cholera  had  undergone  repeated  dis- 
cussions. The  Council  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  cite  the. opi- 
nions expressed  as .  to  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  .  The  following  instances  of 
English  cholera,  or '  of  disease  ana- 
logous to  it,  occurred  last  summer  in 
London. 

Cholera  Morbus. — A  woman  drank 
a  considerable  quantity  of  porter  after 
fatigue.  She  was  seized  with  vomits 
ing  and  purging  —  violent  cramp ; 
prostration  and  cold  perspiration  foU 
lowed — ^no  reaction  oould  be  excited» 
and  she  died  in  thirty  hours.  A  por- 
ter, after  dinner  of  hashed  beef  and  : 
pickles,  walked  from  home.  He  Waa 
seized  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach — excessive  prostration  fol- 
lowed— and  the  means  gave  no' relief. 
He  was  bled,  and  appeared  better* 
The  operation  was  repeated  and  thirty 
ounces  were  drawn.  The  bl£>od  did 
not  coagulate,  but  looked  like  a 
mixture  of  pitch  and  dirt.  He.  wa^ 
deadly  cold — had  continued,  sickness. 
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and  ejected  matter  like  dirty  gruel. 
He  died — ^a  patch  of  inflammation  was 
found  in  the  duodenum.  A  hrewer, 
without  obvious  cause,  was  seized  with 
symptoms  of  cholera.  A  practitioner 
who  had  been  seven  years  in .  India, 
saw  him,  and  considered  it  as  precisely 
resembling  Indian  cholera.  Intense 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach — action 
of  the  heart  excessively  enfeebled — 
great  efforts  at  retching,  and  agruel- 
like  matter  passed  upwards  and  down- 
wards— coldness  of  the  extremities — 
and  considerable  spasm.  During 
thirty  hours  he  continued  in  great 
peril,  and  then  began  to  amend. 


THE 
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Monstrosities. 

Thbrb  is  a  bicephalous  girl,  bom  in 
the  Pyrennees,  very  nearly  resembling 
the  child  or  children  previously  des- 
cribed as  Ritta- Christina.  The  ana- 
tomical appearances  are  very  similar 
in  each,  but  in  the  Pyrennean  mon- 
ster, there  is  an  appendix  nearly  in 
the  median  line  of  the  pelvis,  and 
which  appears  to  be  a  protuberance 
of  the  integuments,  where  the  vessels 
and  crural  nerves  terminate.  Another 
double  child  has  been  met  with  at 
Salies,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrennees.  They  are  united  by  the 
pubic  and  ischiatic  regions.  A  third 
is  a  case  in  which  the  child  was  bom 
alive,  and  still  living,  with  four  in- 
ferior e:ttremities.  The  fourth  is  that 
of  Boalf,  bom  with  two  heads,  and 
dottUe  fore-limbs. 

Gbopfrot  St.  Hilaibb. 

Saiicine  and  Populine. 

Having  found  the  bark  of  the  aspen 
successful  in  intermittents,  when  M. 
Leroux's  ^8covBry  of  saiicine  was 
made  known,  M.  Braconnot  deter- 
mined to  examine  it,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  contained  a  principle  at  all 


analogous.  In  the  oottTse  of  bis  ex* 
periments,  he  disooTer^  tfanb  it:ooii>- 
toined  saiicine.  The  acetate  of  lead 
is  added  to  the  decoction  of  the:  bark, 
and  the  colourless  liquid,  pteviovMily 
deprived  of  excess  of  lead  by  8i:dphiinff. 
acid,  is  then  evaporated ;  towards  die 
end  of  the  process  animal  charcoal  i» 
added,  and  the  boiling  liquid  fikrated* 
the  saiicine  separates,  and  crystal^i^s 
on  cooling.  On  pushing  the  experi* : 
ment  further,  M.  Braconnot  has  dis- 
covered another  principle  in  the  aspen. 
He  added  carbonate  of  potaih  to  tie 
mother  water,  from  which  the  salleioe 
had  separated,  when  a  white  precapi^ ' 
tate  occiured,  soluble  in  boiling  wateis* 
and  which  crystallizes  on  co^ittg^ 
very  fine  neecUes  of  a  sweetish  twtt^- 
He  has  called  this  populine. 

Saiicine  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
white  and  in  the  Greek  poplar,  bat 
the  black  poplar  and  many  other  spe^ 
ciee  of  the  same  kind,  some  of  tiie 
willows,  the  salix  alba,  triatldtti, 
fragilis,  do  not  contain,  it,  although 
they  are  considered  to  posaeaS'febH^ 
fuge  properties  ;  it  is  obtained  xaMr 
readily  from  the  salis  fissa,  omfjidd^ 
Una,  and  helix. 

AcadAnie  des  Sciences. 
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Successful  treatment  of  Hf^ropkakid*, ; 

The  patient  in  this  cme^  hidijbfttDL- 
bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  mod  A9gl;titlte*. 
wound  was  cicatrized  in  fifteeRideysl} 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day*  ^ym^taaeioC 
hydrophobia  Viewed.  themtelree,'$i«Kh - 
as  morosity,  lose  of  appetite,  insonniisf 
furious  delirium,  redness  of  t^tsofli 
dreadful  cries,  &c.     The  patient  was 
bled  to  three  pintB»-  and  ccuisCie^.ap^ 
plied  on  each  s^e  of  the  larynx  ib^t 
to  the  head ;  small  doses  of  a  pojivder 
composed  of  musk,  sulphuret  of.  anti- 
mony, muriate  of  ammonia,  and  sugar, 
were  given  every  half  hour*  and  he 
also  had  glysters  with  valerian  or  lau- 
danum.     The    symptoms   improved 
under  this  treatment ;    caustic  was 
then  Implied  to  the  cicatrix.     This 
treatment  was  pursued  for  four  days, 
and  leeches  were  also  applied  to  the 
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Hiattoid  processes.  On  the  thirty- 
fifth  d&y»  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
ptifectfy  cured.  M.Ozanam  of  Lyons, 
to  whom  the  case  occurred,  considers 
hydrophobia  a  spasmodic  inflammatory 
affection. — Academie  de  Medeoine, 

We  doubt  very  much  that  this  was 
a  case  of  hydrophobia.-:— Eds. 

Lithotrity. 

M.  Martin,  a  German  surgeon,  re- 
sidhig  at  Bagdad,  has  performed  the 
operation  c^  lithotrity  twelve  times 
durmg  the  years  1827,  1828,  in  that 
city,  as  attested  by  the  French  agent. 
Tbeciuses  were  all  successful  with  the 
exception  of  one.  in  which  lithotomy 
was  afterwards  deemed  requisite  from 
the  size  of  the  calculus. 

Changes  occurring  during  the  matura- 
tion of  fruit. 

The  sap  is  changed  into  a  viscid 
fluid,  which  circulates  under  the  bark; 
this  is  called  cambium.  When  it  is 
too  abundant,  it  is  efiiised,  part  of  its 
water  evaporates,  and  it  becomes  gam. 
If  the  vital  circle  is  not  interrupted, 
the  fluid  traverses  the  branches,  and 
the  peduncle,  arrives  in  the  ovary,  and 
constitutes  the  pericarp.  In  this  pas- 
sa^  it  is  partly  modified ;  it  appro- 
priates to  itself  the  oxygen  of  its  wa- 
ter of  composition ;  hence  the  malic, 
citric,  and  tartaric  acids.  As  the  fruit 
becomes  developed,  the  pellicle  thins, 
becomes  transparent,  and  allows  both 
light  and  heat  to  exercise  a  more 
marked  influence.  It  is  during  tiiis 
period  that  maturation  commences. 
The  acids  react  on  the. cambium  which 
flows  into  the  fruit,  and  aided  by  the 
increased  temperature,  convert  it  into 
sacdiarine  matter ;  at  the  same  time 
they  disappear,  being  saturated  with 
gdatme,  when  maturation  is  complete. 

M.  COUVSRCHEL. 


CASES  OF  POISONING 

BT     THB     BERRIES     OF     BELLADONNA, 
OCCURRINO  SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

By  A.  L.  KcBSTLBR,  of  Vienna* 


-,  accompanied  by  a  son  nine 


years  old,  was  walking  one  afternoon 
in  the  woods  near  Dombach,  when  he 
perceived    some    of  the    belladonna 
plant,  the  black  and  brilliant  benrxea 
of  which  he  mistook  for  wood  cherries ; 
he  sent  his  son  to  gather  some,  who 
eat  a  quantity,  because  they  were  of 
a  sweet  taste  ;  he  himself  eat  about 
ten,  and  carried  home  a  quantity  for 
his  other  children.     Another  son,  five 
years  old,  eat  a  great  quantity;    the 
two  daughters  took   less.     They  all 
went  to  bed  in  good  health.     Towards 
morning,    however,   the    boys   were 
somewhat   convulsed,   became    deli- 
rious, and  could  scarcely  be  kept  in 
bed.     A  physician,  who  was  called 
in,  made  them    swallow    soap    and 
water,    and   ordered   coffee,    which, 
however,  they    did   not  take.     To- 
wards ten,  M.  Koestler  was  sent  for, 
when  he  learnt  the  following  pard- 
culars. 

Soon  after  eating  the  berries,  the 
father  drank  some  white,  new,  acid 
wine;  in  the  evening  he  vomited, 
and  was  then  purged  several  times. 
I^  the  morniug  he  had  a  slight  head- 
ache and  stupor,  and.  he  every  now 
and  then  had  a  momentary  sensation 
of  dragging  in  the  abdomen.  The 
youngest  of  the  two  daughters,  who 
had  eaten  the  fewer  berries,  and  who 
had  vomited  during  the  night,  suffer- 
ed from  head-ache  and  disordered  vi- 
sion; the  pupils  not  much  dilated. 
The  other  daughter  had  taken  more, 
and  not  having  vomited  as  her  sister 
did,  the  symptoms  with  her  were  more 
alarming  ;  severe  head-ache  with  stu- 
por, indistinct  vision,  very  dilated 
pupil,  progression  unsteady,  vertigo  ; 
pulse  natural,  tongue  clean ;  with  the 
boys,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  were 
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ia  all  their  intensity  ;  extreme  agita- 
tion, continued  motion  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  seizing  the  bed-clothes  or 
other  objects,  high  delirium,  only  re- 
lating to  gay  and  amusing  subjects ; 
vision  almost  lost,  but  they  were  both 
attending  to  bodies  which  they  be- 
lieved they  saw ;  extreme  dilatation 
and  insensibility  of  the  pupils ;  eyes 
sometimes  stationary,  at  others  in  mo- 
tion ;  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  ^ce,  grinding  the  teeth,  voice 
small  and  hoarse ;  slight  swelling  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  burning 
heat  in  the  oesophagus,  (in  the  eldest 
of  the  boys)  ;  a  determined  aversion 
to  all  liquids  in  both  boys,  and  spM- 
modic  symptoms  supervened  when- 
ever it  was  attempted  to  force  them 
to  swallow ;  finally,  great  excitement 
of  the  genital  organs,  erection,  and 
involuntary  emission  of  urine.  This 
assemblage  of  symptoms  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  mania  without  fever,  for 
the  vascular  system  was  not  at  all  ex- 
cited, and  the  respiration  was  not  ac- 
celerated. Some  berries,  which  had 
not  been  eaten,  and  part  of  the  plant, 
showed  the  nature  of  the  poison 
taken.  Two  indications  presented  ; 
the  first  to  remove  the  rest  of  the 
poison  from  the  stomach,  for  the  fre- 
quent belchings  having  a  belladonna 
odour,  showed  that  the  stomach  was 
not  quite  free ;  the  second,  to  re- 
medy the  accidents  caused  by  its  in- 
gestion. As  there  were  no  symptoms 
of  gastritis,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
tartarized  antimony,  and  squill  was 
given  in  small  quantities  every  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  until  the  desired  ef- 
fect was  produced.  The  second  in- 
dication was  fulfilled  by  means  of 
vegetable  acids.  The  father  and  the 
youngest  girl  had  no  emetic^  as  they 
had  merely  a  slight  head -ache. 
Emesis  was  soon  excited  in  the  other 
daughter,  and  she  speedily  recovered, 
as  well  as  her  father  and  sister,  by 
abstinence  and  the  use  of  lemonade. 
The  boys  did  not  vomit  until  the 
emetic  had  been  frequently  repeated, 
when  they  brought  up  the  remains 
of  the  berries  mixed  with  mucus  aud 
bile.    As  deglutition  was  very  painful, 


vinegar  and  vrater  was  given  every 
two  hours  in  glyaters,  rdbbed  on  the 
spine,  and  applied  to  the  head*  Bf 
these  means  the  agitation  diminished 
considerably ;  the  youngest  boy  skpt 
a  littie  during  the  night  The  next 
day  there  was  still  some  dehrium, 
but  considerably  lessened  ;  they  had 
many  foetid  stools,  containing  parts  of 
the  berries.  The  day  after  they  were 
going  on  well,  with  tiie  exception  that 
vision  was  indistinct  and  the  neck 
felt  stiff  in  the  eldest :  the  intellectual 
powers  were  perfectly  re-established. 


ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCLES. 
Bt  B.  Aldis,  A.B.  M.B. 


Phtsiciajts,  from  the  remotest  time, 
have  endeavoured  to  investigate  pul- 
monary consumption.  Hippocrates, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  speak  oi 
suppurating  tubercles  in  the  limgft ; 
hence,  not  only  the  nature  but  also 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  was  scrU'*^ 
tinized  at  a  very  distant  period.  The 
great  Morgagni,  on  the  contrary  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kolk),  who  was  cele- 
brated for  his  most  accurate  and  fre« 
quent  post-mortem  examinations^  so 
dreaded  the  dead  bodies  of  the  con- 
sumptive, that  he  never  touched  them^ 
not  even  in  his  old  age,  although  he 
would  add,  that  it  might  appear  more 
cautious  tiian  necessary,  yet  it  was 
more  secure  ;  but  he  describes  a  tri« 
pie  species  of  tubercles,  of  whidi  one 
is  like  pus,  another  like  thick  honey, 
but  most,  and  these  the  smaller  ones, 
are  filled  with  steatomatous  matiter. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  respeot* 
ing  the  nature  of  tubercles ;  authotv 
differ  greatiy  both  as  to  their  coasti*- 
tution  and  cause.  Portal  thinks,  that 
tubercles  are  degenerated  lymphatic 
glands,  originating  from  a  scrofuloafr 
habit.  M.  Broussais  attributes  the 
complaint  to  inflammatory  action  in 
some  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
pagated to  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  part.  He  conceives  that  tuber- 
cular matter  may  be  deposited  wher- 
ever lymphatic  glands  are  present.  Dr. 
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i'»'0c«^fWM6<W€*«^«jWV  ^i^y- 


A^fff^  hM.  /endeavoured  tq  .^K,t|ffl^ 
th^X<f^^attributiU>)e  to  Uie  i^Qjffqal^f)^ 

(^.^e.&crofulou^. habit,. ^a^4  >(^^HWi 
Mi<j|i  ^es  they  in*y  Waiiaijft^pi^f^l 
t^€^  .,ft^fisc^nce    of    infl^rnn\^j^ 

ei^jr,  Ifoitt'  iuflammat^ry  ^gtipu  .or^ 
coDgp|stif)a^  iBaUUe  dexues  thovf  gfl^O^  ^ 
d/uar.xu^tuJQe;.M  Laeni^c, 

ana  Dr.  B^ixon  oppoae  me  ia^nmm-. 
tfaprj^doftcuie ; «  Lorixizer  denies  that 
ti^e^^s.,Cftn'J>9  formed  without  in- 
ai|)m^ttaa;.-.be-  concludes  that  tu- 
b^Vpl^'  fV^^^  <^  consequence  of  sup- 
p|i^;^d  jf^^^^on  of  the  e^balent 
vfi[8sel^-  \i>ri  Kplk  consents  that  a 
m^^^i4  ^efivetion  can  exi^t  without  in-  . 
flaj]ajiQi^l3l9n^,  th  |he. urine,  bile,  and 
nglt'y'^  fr^u^tly  4egenerate ;  but 
a  new  body  is  formed., ia  the  £orma« 
tion  jof 'tubeixdes, ,  which .  does  not  at 
a|j,..respn^le  exhaled,  vi^pou^,..  byt 
gjga^^a^imijates  coa§ulal?le  lymph, 
t^^^pp];ajp^iQn  of,  infiatnmatiOiL,  Ixx  an 
exjp^eilt.,m:tiiDle.  published  in  .the 
I^r^^  ffmfmt!/lMaga:iine  for  Nov. 
IS^,  ^.supppsijtion  is  made,  that  tu, 
befiye  .pjaguifites  in  .chronic  inflaro- , 
nii^j^i^^.of^fhej^ngf^  .which  causes  a 
depqsi^a  qf^m^^t^r  at  certain  points  . 
iu^j^s  ^ffierief^/t^xtvres.^  .U^      these 

du9^  rC^99r^Bg  -to  some  q^dental 
cii};ij|iffl;^  the  varied ,  tippeai:- 

anp^s ^wet . wijtlj  in  tubercles'!.  ..It  .is 
a^,^tajL^dJ  ,thafc  "  facta  have  ,not .  yet 
been  maoe^. completely  to  demonstrate 
it  j ,  rindjq^(^ .  they  -  sometimes  seem  to 
cop^ra^yct  ;it.'*  .Our  inquiries  into 
the  nat^Q.fipdseat  of  tubercles  must 
be.rUmi^ed  in  .consequence  of  the  dif- 
fi^iMijf,  of  ,(piUervih§p,  the  diseajie  at  its 
o^pi^a*  Muc^.K;^bee|i  written  on  the 
Bt^pt.  (fitiU.  1;he,£eld,is  open  to  future 
ix^^^fjgpfiQPi  t«J^d  at.i^-  to  be  hoped 
that  mo^re.fq^^^fQbservers  dispers-. 
ij^f^^JPT^^We  .^SBotlw     which 

ofjhi6^?ji%{|p^iWiti9fl. 

-  '^'-"'iijlKtelBti'ttegtbn  Street,    * 


.»».-'";.«. If  J 


,yw.e::i6.at'.  1832,, 


•^.'•1    iJ'iii^;  •  • 


.) 


hax  ,<iin9jjft^i]5||Afli48e5WWr3ifJ 
f«.'v)ti£r  ni    no'n^    n'»od  97£n   9t9iii 

";  noij-.>:,[ni  ni  1  nit  .yioiti  9d$  ^i^tntz^ 
\,S  yh  njuil  »f  J  V  .]*'i  srfj  \o  dtob  sdi 
Da.  SiGMONflr;r^^  ,*ftrt^p«Bi#q[jJBPirJ 
Hfi^^^abytf^^thei  :i^,  a§»i^lifpi,^e 

comqit^H  tio%>^  M4y pl»yftfti#gj  ^^iHtw 
verpr8»e.  ^Nld«d  W  4lf«(^qiiP<iiJrdbSfl 
the  beftt  ?sfH»yi| oft^  ?f(|i|l^t"W^M^jl 
qualities  and  J^^9^t^  ^fU^i^^flplWMj 
plantr  whiob  ,i^  ]¥^l  :si9fe;^^P9MMtf5h» 
known,  or  «n^neWiP^^^^b«iP^lf>^d 
tions  of  any  other  iiyi^^qH^  Vktlii!<h\ 
.  Dr.  Ro«issea«  «e0Wi^rgnt||a|t^Kq 
aquifolium   ae  ^  powBr^,ii;^^|jfi]|||0^ 

and  capable  of  aepla'ping^.^p^jpfiij^fl 
bark.     In  making  t^lJA^st^^^]^  b^t 
depends  on  an  experieaDl)«(^^^fM|fj) 
years,  relying  atop 'Oatht^ryofymffp.i 
eminent  medical  meb,  who  toff^'g^ffn^; 
it    a  trial  -on  hi«    reeomsobCiid^iao;  f 
There  are  twenty-five^^ipi^ciet  of  >4t^  ; 
holly  growing,  in  vaiicms  psfts  (ifUW.r, 
worldi  but  OEdy  one,  the  ilqi  aqpi^,, 
liuin,  indigenous  to  Eurppe,  ia.faV/^I^  ) 
febJrifuge.  .  Dr.  R.  after,  desponbios/: 
the  botanical  character  of  th^  iVfi^n 
givea  three  processes  for  obti^ii^ig.: 
its  priKximate  prinoiplesA    whicsb  .jlMrii 
names  ilimne.   -We  ^hall  only,  npl^cci , 
the  last  of  these ;  it  consiats  uDk.ma)&-  . 
ing  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves, , 
which  is  jto  be  dissolved  in  water,  cumI  « 
afterwards  treated  with  the  aubace- 
tate  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  and  car- 
bonate of  Ume,  then  filtered  and  eva-  . 
pomted ;  to  the  product  alcohol  ia  to 
be  lidded,  distilled,  and  .th^/resi(|ji^ 
dried.     This  is  the  ilicine;  it;fil^>|iGit« 
act^  on  by  acids,  ei^o^  iiihjsaTthe 
temperalure  is  raised)  qi#|:hfir  akf^iei,,. . 
chlorine,  nitrat?e  of-  i^yer«,b7/dr9(^4^ 
rate  of  platinum,  acetate. QC,ifi^ay#t 
oxalates  of  potash  or  i^«(i|D]f]^^)/lp,  , 
precipitate   it ;    it   is  .  insoluble    in 
ether,  soluble  ^  alcohol  i5>ft40«  or  36^ 
and  .even  in  .^farm :wat9Cp    ;|;|  m^ 
a  brown .  cgloi^.  and,  wsfir^^^^is^.  i 
able.     When  heated  ^  f,  j^Jaf^n^t 
crucible  it  givcp  91^  c^JTboAr-mi  J>fr!.. 
trays  the.  presence  ^fysyjj  .al^^rffaF 
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refltoring  the  ookwr  of  litmoB  paper 
when  n^ened  Ijy  an  aeid. 

M.  Roiiweaa  has  only  made  lue  of 
the  leayes  in  his  ezperiaentB,  and 
these  have  been  given  in  various 
wayB-*-4|i  de06etioii»  in  subetaneiib  in 
extract*  the  ilieine,  and  in  ixyection ; 
the  dose  of  the  ilicine  is  from  six  to 
tn^atf -four  grains  in  pills. 

Dr.R.  then  details  several  casest 
which  he  conceives  prove  the  febrifoge 
actbtt,  as  well  as  sedative  of  the 
leaves^onthe  spleen/liver,  and  pan* 
(crtes/esp^dalfy  vrh«i  the  sensibility 
of  <diOBe  organs  have  been  increased 
hj  'the  iise  of  cinchona  and  its  com* 
poufida.  In  these  cases  the  various 
pi^^panftiens  enusaienited  have  been 
fuBf  tried*  and,  after  a  longer  or 
sheMer  ^period*  effected  a  cure.  In 
the'  hist  ease  only  was  the  ilicine 
tried.  la  this  case  there  was  great 
piostmtkm  td  strength,  pupUs  dilated, 
teeth  covered  with  sordes,  mucous 
rftle  in  the  superior  lobes  of  both 
lungs,  abdomen  hot,  urine  scanty 
andred,  pulse  110  to  120;  sixgrains 
were  given  daily,  increased  gradually 
to  twdve.  The  patient  was  cured  in 
about  three  weeks,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  grains  of  ilicine  having 
been  administered,  besides  some  other 
medicines.  Towurds  the  conclusion 
of  the  essay.  Dr.  Rousseau  gives  a 
caiahgue  r€Monni  of  sixty-five  cases, 
treated  by  the  ilex  and  its  prepara- 
tions. Of  these,  tw^nty-two  were  quo«> 
tidian,  twenty  tertian,  twenty  quar- 
tan, one  of  an  erratic  type ;  that  of 
the  other  two  not  mentioned. 

Specimens  of  the  powder  and  ex* 
txact  of  the  ilex  and  ilicine  were  on 
the  table. 

Barl  Stanhope  then  made  some 
remarks  on  the  use  of  the  guaco- 
juiee  in  hydrophobia  and  rheumatism, 
after  which  the  Society  adjourned  to 
the  26th  of  June. 


June  the  26M. 
The  following  presents  were  an- 
nounced as  having  been  received  :-* 
Dt,  Webster  on  the  epidemic  cho- 
lera; Handbueh  der  Phannacie  by 
Huffipp^Lorenz  Oeizer,  in  three  vols.; 


▼OL.  I. 


AlSiandlung  fiber  die 
den  Pflan^en  by  Dr.  Johann  H^iii- 
rich  Dierbkch;  Flora  Apienma,  Bin 
Beitrag  Zur  naheren  KenntDzfis  9^ 
NahnmgsmJttel  der'  alten  Rdmer, 
von  Dr.  Johann  Bteinrich  Dierisocft; 
Arofessor  of  Medicine  at  Heidelbeig'; 
BuropeiMhe  Gerealeen'  in  Botanis- 
cherund  Lahdwirthschaftlidier  Hm- 
sicht  bearbitel,  von  J.  Metzger,  with 
specimens  of  die  com. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  proceeded  to 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown  ot^ 
Bdinburgh,  on  the  Tormentilla  and 
its  value  in  dysentery ;  Mr.  B.  being" 
led  to  conclude  that  it  will  prove 
equally  available   in    the    epidemic' 
oholera.     Specimens  of  the  plant,,' 
and  the  vinous  preparation  employ- * 
ed  by  Mr.  Browti,  were  presented' 
at  the  sanie  ^me. 

Dr.  Sigmond  then  proceeiied  to 
read  part  of  an  essay  which  he  hsA 
prepared,  on  the  historjr  and  uses  of 
the  cinchona  bark,  which  appe)^ed 
to  excite  considerable  attention:    Dr. 
S.  added,  that  he  had  been  indubed ' 
to  submit  the  essay  in  its  imperfect 
state,    in  consequence  of  the    un-  ' 
avoidable  absence  of  Drs.^  Ryan  antt  ' 
Clendinning,  who  were  to  have'  de- 
livered lectures  that  eveniiig.     He  * 
hoped  the  Society  would  afibrd  hiiiat,  > 
during  the  next  session,  an  oppcft^' 
tunity  of  reading  the  essay,  when  ten-  ' 
dered  complete  in  aK  its  beariuj^,  id- ^' 
eluding  the  discovery,  &c.  oi'^Stst  ^dt^^j 
contained  in  the  cinchona  baltb*.  -  ^  ^  ' 

A  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  * 
office  of  Ck>nfeervator,    and  W.  !B. 
CosTBLto,  Esq.  was  duly  elected.    *   : 

Mr.  n^  then  proposed  that  the, 
vinous  preparation  of  theTormenflfcilb' 
should  be  given  to  the  melnbers '  to 
try  its  powers.    He  promised  to  give 
it  a  £Eur  trial,  and  report  (he  cases  itt 
the  next  meeting  of  uie  Society.     ''    ' 

The  President  obsexved  that  the' 
preparation  was  at  the  'serVicfe  of 
the  members,  and  l&ewise  remart-'' 
ed  that  some  bottle?  of  >tl^'guaco- 
juice  were  also  to  be  obtained  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession, 
on  condition  of  furnishing  the  So- 
ciety  with  a  report  of  the   trial 
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wbicli  they  bad  giten  the  medidine. 
He  9MtA  hmrerer, .  thst;  Ar^  Han- 
(tock,  who  had  edLamined  the  guaco 
>lwe^  ^eoaudered  that  it  hiidMaiiei^ 
gone  a  matttlal  change,  the  acetoUB 
ftonentation  haring  taken  plaae*  \  < 

-Tkb'^BuaiJtitf  wvi  then  •  adjottiaei 
■la^liMtadker  neat»'  whenetriy  iietica 
afl/thei'daja  of  meetiog  will  >  he 
^[rtBTaiipiqieed  ta  the'  niemheie* 


0'   J. .Ml    .'/>' 


1»      <  nii^iMiya^—i^ 


AM*Mtaw~ 
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,,.Aj^tai«  elemifera  (demi  tree$ 
afftfiria  GUrtdfiaaiHi  halaun  a£  Gileai 
to^»,  ,Noe.  7^  70,  Xuuk  Octaa>> 
4ria  monogynia.  Order  1,  daeft  8^ 
JuBB*.  TereWtaeee.  Sect*  2,  order 
%2%  .of  JDicotyledeacei  Qm*  ckm. 
CaljnK  fouT'toethed;  petaU  lour  ob^ 
hM^i  «t]gna  fQUiveomercd;  henry 
dri^p^^eeuai  Pttpt  Oialmeat  ftoA 
tiiw  raato^ 

'•  iMrcniwA  ttnctona  (elkanet),  No, 
26.  Linn*  Pentandiia  monogytta. 
OvAkU  olae8.6«  Vaw.  Boraginett. 
8ect.  4»  order .  I)»  of  DieoMedoBetf, 
6ca.  .cAor»  Cordla  fimael-ehaped-; 
.thsea^.doeed  witii  anhea.  JPrvy, 
I^fit.,<^  •  ^»ed  aa  a  coloariog  to 
oila  0^  ouitinenCs* 

.  ...AyffTHiraigrai^eQleiifl  (coiamoiiAiU, 
aaiBtbum  f8BaaiQulaBi>  sweet  feaiiel), 
Nos.  j60«  61.  LiMt.  Peatendria  d^ 
nnia.  Ordef*  2,  claee  5i  /wg. 
UnhallifenB.  Sect.  1,  order  2,  of 
Bicotyledoaea*  -  G«a.  cAoTk  Dill  seed 
ia^pval  j  eoDcave  pn  one  side,  convex 
and.  Btiieted  on  tlie  other ;  hrewn, 
ynth  a  dull  pele  siembranous  expan^ 
ikm.  The  i9ot  oi  fennel  m  fonfoTOi ; 
tbe  abem  ereets  Jeavea  altevBate,  conth* 
ixMed  of  dapendii^  linear  leaflete; 
Ub  8eedresenble«  d^.  Prep,  Dfll  is 
affe4.  Ja  mq,  aa^thi;  fetmel  in  an  oil, 
eoafictioai-  apiri^,  ^^  deeeeikm ;  its 
eeed«  m:  a  earwiwti^*  -   * 

AneiMCA  arehadg^ca  -(gardett 
angeUca)^  Ko.  S$.  Lmn*  BBnMndzia 
digyiiia,    Onder  %  elaie  5»     /ear. 

•S€i9tk  1>  teder  2y'^ 


equal;  petala  bent  inwpid^     fii^p 

LeeffiSi  aeedibr'aad.fieot»7-t«tt^« 

^aiwiinart^^     .  t  ^ .     -    .  t-*  ,■  • . 

I  AwiMmm.  »al)a>e'(nhaB»eaiil<a  u^m» 

tti»i>liarp|prftthnwi,peiatory  ■eC  Smii>)> 

4iiai|.  Sygeaaiia  >aBpt«Biwb  .i.Qnddf 

2^  .^(iaia.  JJ^     /ttt«»  .  CoryiaWeW4 

Sect.  4i  ordev  S»  ^  J^^^lmdapmu 

fimh  cApMi  Recept^oba;«faa%  $i:#eeA 

iMkad ;  SasttB  el;Uie.a(iqF'Mm.tfaea 

flve.    PrqPi  .Qhamomi]^ftniF^i%*ai» 

wed  in  deeoetion^ '  lirfaiio^^i  HjUliifc 

Hfiid  col,    FellitQvy  la  raiBplof|iAT«a  •^ 

aielagogoe«  -^      ••  •^..r-^--'- 

Aaatvoe  ttVft^onl  <treilin9#iMitQs> 

Of  bear4Mny)r  No.  99, '  LJaiM  D<(^ 

oandria  monogyaia.    OiidiB  1»  4lae| 

10.     JuBs.  BoMgiaett.  .-1840^.  ^. 

Older  9»  of 'Dicotykdonea.  l^reAer* 

Galysi  fiire»parted ;  taroHa  oirM^;  |h* 

ineilth  pellndd  ait  Ite  haM»  tasy 

fiTe-celledi   Prep*  Leave*  in  foei^tar* 

AamvM  Lappia   (Biirdaelt)i    No» 

16h   Litm.  SyAgeiMiA  aqnalhK .  Or^ 

der  1,  daM  19»     /«•#«    Cinaiioee* 

phalfii.    «eet.  1)  ordtfr  ^t  «f  lKcoty» 

ledimee^    €^.  c*er«  CalyitglohiOert 

the  ecalee  "ht  the  -apex -with  iiBreited 

hoekt ;  the  reeepteele  ohafiy  i  aaed* 

doMrn  chafiyi  hticdy*     Prg/K  fieeda 

and  roots  diuretic 

Aatstoi6citiA  serpentarfa  (Vir* 
giaieaanake  root,  orbitthwt>it)»  N<n 
174.  Linni  Gynattdm  hekattdriai 
Order  4,  class  20s  /fwe.  Ariatdo* 
chiie.  Order  U  t>f  Dfcotyfedones. 
-Oen.  char.  No  calyx ;  eoroUa  mono^ 
petalous,  stiapshaped,  veatricoae  at 
the  base  \  capsule  six«>edled,  contain* 
ing  many  seedst  and  inferior.  Prep. 
Tht  root  is  used  in  tincture  afid  dee- 
tuary.  Infusion  dissipates  the  oil  in 
which  tibe  virtue  of  the  plfnt  ohiefly 
resides. 

AaKicA  xaontona  (OKmatain  ar«» 
nica),  No^  l(tf.  tAnn,  Syngeiieaia 
superflua.  Order  2,  ehise  1j^.-/km; 
Corymbifem.  Sect.  2,  order  3l  daae 
10,  of  Dicot^Hiedoneil.  Gen.  chmr* 
Calyx  with  etoid  leallete  i  oor«llli$  of 
the  ray  very  olten  having  Aft  fih« 
nents  without  anther ;  the  recef^tade 
naked ;  eeed-dbt^  shepl^  Pr^, 
^sed  in  powder  aa  "an  eiAiiie;  ii 
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wood;  aftenuma santonico/ ^PMallni 

luikod;  no  seed-daw^.  Pr^.  ftttitw^ 

^«Aft%lt  Maci]l«tltt(j  (a8ai%baeeft)« 

Nt^>  IMi-^  Llwi.  OodeMndrk  iAtmo^ 

SteoiytSdon^/      €r^«   chitf,    OsiXfx 

Nii^  eofiblA}  lb<»  ^tfpsdle  eoriAceoad 
ifttd  ^M^0Pfrii^d#    l^f6p%  Pdwdeftf 

Adnbrrar  ffik  xfii#  (male  f^), 
M64  297^  1/tM.  €ry^p!ogafink  fflicii^. 
Order  !•  ekM  24/  J«n»t.  FiiicM. 
8M:.  9,  <»rd^  #/  (daea  I»  of  A«otjr« 
leQiMicif.-  't7fA«'  ewTt  PrdetHicatioti 
fts'tcuHNuffii  8Gttlt€red«  but  iftot  mftf^ 
ginal  pointi  •  m?oluez«  uwly3itiMed» 
tlid'4eM$c^t,  idttost  on  ^veiy  sidei 
iVig>.  Root  in  powder. 
* '  AvrxitOA&tfa  tragptusatitha  ftntga- 
«Mth)i  Nb.l^.  X^m.  B?adelpMA 
decandria.  OtHnUtA,  ekaa  )7.  J0^« 
Ijegaa&tkomt.  Sect.  &«  order  II, 
elM  14.  0(Mt  ^ar.  Legume  two- 
cellfld^  -or  neorl}^  80»  Prep,  Muci« 
fcge,  powder. 

shade.)  .  No»  da  Xtiii*.  Pentandria 
monogynia.  Order  1,  elass  5.  Jws* 
8olatie«^;  SAiet.  2>  otd«  8»  class  9, 
of  DieotTfledOiies.'  Oen.  ch»r.  Co" 
rolla  campanulate ;  stamens  dktaftt; 
dWii0S  l^flMrar,  tw0'oelled»  resting 

Atsita  s«tf^  (comflion  out),  Na. 
iV*  *  jmhi*.  TifaiklMii  d^^fynia*  Or* 
d^  S,  eMss  d.  Jhsi.  Grammeat. 
8m^.  9,  ordef  4>  cfeas^/ctf  Monoco^ 
tf^MMkr.  <^.  tH^.  eapi  twtia 
iPft)f«4;  taaqr-ltot^BriBd  t  '  tbe  -  ai^il 
twMid  on  UMi  Mek.     Prefy.  Used 

lOr  ||IHU>  |IUUUtOT, 
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3V  «l«iiftltt«ri.  o/.fto  £fmlM.Mrfi«M|.awf 
.     ,'  ,  fiui^ieal .JoitrtffiL  |,   .,  , ;. 

A  URRrsk^  ui|^M.«'»eoiistas^  Rtwttx^ 

pwpnrtiag'to  Imi  a  dcfewt  «l  dMfliMt 
flgamtfe  yoor  /'  tkadta  &e«  dioiff  a^ 
peared.in  yonr .losl  zattdbar.  iiuif  tto 
eonliMBioDa  made  in  the  effusion  rtfer# 
tad^'tcr  (wiricfa- •  I- balie?e  amaiiAtai, 
ftotn  an  ^orant  ckem)sl»)  did  not 
involve  a  qfiiesdon  /»f  patitoiainit  im* 
portince  to  the  public- an4*lwf<Msion^ 
i  should,  not  attempt  to  drag  it  forth 
from  the  obscurity  in  whioh  it  and  its 
author  ought  ta  resl  tm^sttMftd. 
Asrantnce  and  k:ndttaie6  afestflibtf 
found  apftft,  iike  the  '^  fiianlestf 
jrouths/'asepaiaiioneaanotbe  eSedM 
without  probably  terminating  the  tt^ 
klefice  of  botit/  stod  so  metitmti^f 
tenacious  afO  they  of  tfaeif  siluilionf 
thttf  the  ^mstsfn^  feeding-'  of  whitl 
01  tiMT  Lottdot^  Madidd  sn^  8«ft#^ 
Journal  MI  has  not  suoceeded  Is 
ocpelUiig:  them  tfim  tfeie  orahiusi  of 
jMt  oBfrs^poBd^ent. «    .      -  4 

Ho  i$'''9urprt994  f^-ha/M  jfiaPhftjf 
iep^tfd^iiem Uie prhie^l€»yoa  pf^ 
fossoiand-pfaetio^d.'*  GolkThiod^ 
Wtt^nodoubtrheisM  flieshbel^wri 
sudden,  andit»e#sotshHBtatatiftheOai^i 
the  perplexity  he  ir  tlMN^  iAIr  to 
e^identv  he  fergi^  hie  ftitliiktioii;  'He*' 
giiMts  tis>  seipfea  oustoAM^fK  itdoid 
of  saltal  asid  becoMe^  sudd^y  tri^ 
ttogrified  into  an  •author  M!  "Bil 
the  adage  fdll  hcSdrgodtfj  "mMti 

%Mpe]^  faiMSx  lioet-  us^  miufVie^^^ 

He  has  an  eyi^^^  trade/-  h<Mal^s  tM 
suiyoft,  #ie-  apoiheeHty »  tod-  IgtN^ 
runt  ehemisSi  iSibi€»  'AtA-  ii^,  Mtf 
amulganates  boiMi^a'  diMMc0  tod  ^ 

fsiMt  frotti'  one  «jiolfie#:*  '  Yew 
'tmdei^'  said  ''cIlur^of^ndrAle^ 
he  dKsaokes/  deeompdsto;  ^cljpy«dt> 
pitatuo.  '  Hsifli^  ttdl-  lUf  dfti)xMe<l  'df 
your  lendkigf  Mtidi^,  ^  Mind  ^«MM 
Irith  success  atfd  -Self'  itp|>toblltiS^j 
hei^deterterinod  t&  O^ew,-  tbMihftat 
ftosi  beit}#  *'ffiieducaeed«nd  iglKMM^ 
h9f'i9afhtmd^6h9ig(^^tarrmH^ 


«nd  for  «bat  p1lTIKMe^  '  fUnoc^'^ 
a  pb}^aidan'a  prescriptSb^s  We^  not 
thus  corrected  I7  the  AeiabU,  ""ftittf 
would  cause  the  death  of  a  gr^  som- 
lj(!r  91  people," t ! !  '''.'■ 

' '  Oentleiaea,  the  Ebertj'  of  tl)«  ^rest 
t'fcugUr  appreciate,  1  hafl  it  aa  th't 
greatest  bleating  a  conntiy  can  enj6y^ 
SutVlietLits'ptMaLsan  thrown.opea 
.^'adtaittaiioeKimito.the  impnoest 
tteclaratfc^iia  ef '  Hie  premunptiioiu 
U^d  ignorant.  It  cduntertMlaneea  the 
fi^neficial  effects  arising  from  its  free 
tgeticy.  It  may,  however,  no  doubt 
"ite  necesaaiy  to  TncJce  room  for  these 
f^bsiirditiea '  occasionally.  It  excites 
bfte^tioQ  to  evils,  the  ezistelace  of 
which,'  without  anch  exposure,  might 
lii^'remEdn  unnoticed:  in  the  present 
ina^nc^  this  pilipose  is  fully  answered: 
and  likely  you  anticipated  'such 
reaultfl. 

Jhyaicieuu  «nd  auijgeolu  might  not 
pdssibly  be  aware,  that  their  pre- 
vcriptionewere  liable  to  undergo  trans - 
tnubititwui  in  the  hai^da  of  "theignn)Tmt 
ehemist,"  unless  he  voluntarily  came 
fonrardaoilieoiifeflBediua  guilt;  but 
there  is  a  certaia-.iatality  peculiar  to 
<ftibe  iVi;dff«^».lf4)^vha]ice  their  qftmea 
for  a  tima\  awope  detection,  they 
ultimately  become  their  own  aqcusfrs. 
'',^(j,ut,Df  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
jthee,  thou  Kicked  aerrant." 
TWti^  must  be  the  feelings  of  the 
^leanied  physician  and  surgeon,  who 
Mjre  devoted  the  most  valuable  portion 
'01^  tjieif  lives  to  the  study  of  thdr 
^jMofessioDj  who  with  much  patience 
'aftd.perscvccauce  becomo.  intimately 
'acquainted  with  the  ImmiiA.body  in  a 
I-  state  of  health  and  disease,  who  have 
induatriously  laboured  tu  i^yestiga^ 
,  f^e^  causes  and  cgnaequences  of  theya- 
~  Iioui  evils  which  afflict  luankind,  and 
^  -whose  minds  lUe  occupied  in  jljdicious- 
,  yj  adiainJslering  tjioae  reui.fdiea  which 
',  (xperiencK  Ijiia  proved  best  adapted 
to  alli^vinte  or  rcuiuvL-  biq  manilotd 
suiferinga  ;  wbiit  I  iiiquirs'must  th^ir 
feelingB  be,  when  they  are,  b^fl  that 
the  chemisl  ia  resolvtd  tp."act  his 
part"  b<.-t«-cc[i  them  LUidthwr,pati(nt»i 
tliat  }iE  bt-con^cs  the  rbitui  pf  life  and 
death.    And  nt  whoee  ezpenie  ?    At 


5^3=^ 


careheshMlVe  paid;  tti't  Wtet  (tro- 
bably'the  p&^HMU  df  ffie'phyaician. 
uxrM^%  ^i^  by  K  ■ 
duct.  This 'i«  a  ^jHi^T: 
importance,  aQd"deBeiyiiig 
aeppus  consideration..  JtJi  ^lan^it- 
kAc  rdneption,,ihat.tiiemedicaJ'ina]Ls 
BucceBS.ip  prairtice. '^^'cjwjjfiad 
)re^jectabiUty,  are  thua^oiSae'lo  be 
assailed ;  it  is  not  sui^^^^^g^  those 
rejnedies.  whicl^  are  ^u^c^^y  pre- 
•cribed,  and  ^oMem9^cr'eanM|!nenct 
has  confirmed,,  freqiiendy  '^^^^^e- 
Jess,  or  probably  detninat^I.''^h^B 
mutilated,  changer,  or  'i^igetheT 
omitted,  as  the  caprice  of  aj)  igborant 
chemist  may  dictate,  i^  hav^  bad 
personal  experience  of  ^lich  owfduct 
by  a  chemist  in  Great  Suiry'  Sfreet 
(very  likely  your;  corre^tondent) ;  } 
have  beard  lum  comment  oa  ^ie  pre- 
scription of  a  physician  of  great  re^ 
pectability,  ao^  give  verbal  directions 
to  use  the  medicine  differently  froiB 
what  the  physician  ordered, 
,  I  may  hereafter  recur  to  this  subject, 
but  I  hope  the  noxious  effluvia  trom 
the  "ignorant  chemiet'q"  unscientific 
compounds  may  not  hereafter  offend 
the  numerous  respectable  readers  of 
your  Journal.  Commit  him  tq  tlte 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  witi)  the  short 
inscriptioa,  "  here  lyeth  to  diagiist 
macerate,'^  &c..&c.  &c. 

I  am  Gentlemen. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
H.  W.  li. 
Junel^th,  1832. 


Ta   tht  Edilori  ij  lit  T-andn  JfoS^   mid 
Surgical' JoimaL'  ' 

Gentlchen,  '  ^     '   i   '  "    ^1 

Ow  reading  Part,  Jhe,  j^u^  |af^  jjjo 
Encyclopedia  of  Pvi^tici^ ^^^dne, 
X  observed  som« .  Wf  .  u^e^ting 
cases  of  spuQtaneo^s. human  cdrnhfis- 
^n.  in  an  article  l^y.Bl^,  AWP**- 
The  folfowing  tpry  BWguJ^  ^iw* 
f»me  undf r  my  pii-n  W^^i^ffoo.  dur? 
Wg-'my  ftB!>>;ev6cea»\R;jp,  >7^es. 
yhiQh  I ,  thjnk^  ymhy  of.r^wd, 
iihoiild  yaii  coawler  it  deaernber  in- 
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me«. 
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as",'  '\<l7ib 'llad/       a  long  tiine  used 
Ihiihs^lf  to  4nii,  fi  quaht^of'spiritsi 
\nni^,  was.  ixi  11  smuggling 
r  ^e  '.iidpn<Ji  ^.  of  November, 
*v^yy.     „1iicti''^ied!.m  Aberforth, 
liavm^^yefat  barrels  of  rum  on  board, 
wHicn  i^iftjr^map^         to  get  on  shore 
witjl^oirf I  discoverjr,,  and '  toc^  tbetn  to 
an'  l^'df  lioi^se  in  the  village,  which 
Ifi'^yMiBiA'  previously  taken  for  the 
bivpose ;,  wh^h  all  was  right  they 
be^ji/,  as  ^hqy  termed  it,  to  enjoy 
jdlieEpseifves, '  and   to    partake    plen- 
xe'ousiy  of  ilieir  bounty.    This  man, 
Svhq  'had  been  noted  for  the  quantity 
he  could  take  (for^  according  to  his 
companions,   his  usual  quantum  wqs 
two  quarts  of  spirits  daily),  now  took 
considerably  more  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to.    He  became  so  ex- 
ceedingly intoxicated,  and  laid  in  this 
state  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that 
fiis  companions  became  alarmed,  and 
'istent  for  a  surgeon  from  Cardigan; 
yie  being  from  home,  myself  and  the 
other  apprentice   attended  for  him. 
Oh  our  arrival  we  found  him  in  the 
state  described.    After  ascertaining 
the  beverage  he  had  been  taking,  the 
best  antidote  we  could  think  of  was 
oil ;  this  we  agreed  to  administer,  I 
officiating  whilst  the  other  held  the 
candle,  it  behig  late  in  the  evening. 
As  soon  as.  the  candle  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  vapour  arising  from  his 
body,  to  our  great  surprise,  it  caught 
light,  commencing  about  the  face, 
and  extending  throughout  the  whole 
'^trtkce,  of  the  body,  burning  with  a 
blue  dame.    We  being  greatly  agi- 
tated, linking  that  we  had  set  hhn 
on  fit^e,'  thought  It  best  to  depart,  first 
having  thrown  a  pail  of  w^ater  over 
hiin  TO  extinguish   it'.      This    only 
adde'ij  fuel  to  the  fire,  it  burning  ^Ih 
greater,  itev^ty.    On  our  tetum  we 
related  to  our  master  th^  circum- 


«9d 


.^c]^^nj^.^.Upoi)k  wr  arrwal  wp  |pund 
only  part  Stiir^  being  we  went  tp  see^ 

legs,  ana  perft  of  &e  anpas.^we^  ccpj 
aumed.  ^  Tne  ashe^  whiclir jrein^^ 
-yereljlack  and  grea^,.8W^!t6;?^^^W 
in  which  it  laid  had  a  t)ecuiEar  often- 
sive  smell,    ffia  shirt,,  which  wfts  - 


''^ 


flannel,  was  not  burni,  ^t  c^aiirjea  i 
we  ordered  the  remainiii^  pijirts;  jto  pj 
put  in  a  shell.  Two  days.affcenyjirdsj 
from  curiosity,  we  agam  went  to  irtte 
if  the  remainder  was  biurit.  but  found 
it  as  before.  There  was  no.  inauefljt^ 
His  companions,  as  well,  ^s  jlhps^ 
people  who  had  heard  of  |t,  l)cmg  at 
4hat  time  very  supers£itipus,j..|Lna 
knowing  him  to  be  a' very  wicked 
man,  reported  that  the  'devJt.baa 
come,  set  him  a-ligbt,  ai^d;  sei^tr^im 
aHve  to  the  shades  below  ^pr  ^bis 


wickedness. 
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MSDrCAl  -VmiZSSvi:  Uu-.'rwil 


To  the  Bditort  of  the  Loi^-^ifSm  ^ 
SurgicaiJourmLj'^iJ    •>:    lu^ 

Ik  &e  last  number  pi^.  the  ^  !Z^lrkifpji 
Medical  and  Surgicdt/^oirhiu^  i^Pz^ 
you  have  given  an  account  brtne  di 
tribution  of  the  Lon4on  .tlJniviiMi 
prizes.  As  six  .of.  thesd  pi^c^i 
were  certificate  of  honour  inenli)  pi. 
EUiotson's  class  on  th^  principles,  a^ 
practice  of  mediciQ^,  jnave,Seht*j^(l& 
a  list  of  them.  '    '.   ' '■  ■.'^'['^'/ 

The  high  name  fa|i4  !well",eiii^&l 
fame  of  Dr.  Elliotsoii,'  as  weljf  '.m  the 
importance  of  the  lectufes.'whicli'ne 
•taught,  elicited  a  strong  imd  he  ^^"^ 


contest  in  his  clas9»which^  will  appear 
mamfest  when  I.teu  ^u  they  were 
all  prizemen  in'o^l^erl^asses  wijtlt  the 
exception  bf  one,"^ind  bisii  biie^wits 'ibi 
honourable  exc^piion,  %i  Jb^ing,  ^t 
certificate  ol^  honour  maft  in  Professor 
,  S.  Cooper's  class' oJ^Jku-geiy'i  iyih  a 
-thing  'did  not  occur  m  eitnei^of  the 
othercIass^s/and^upHya  t&iilg  nerer 
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•fr  Aifk'MkP  AMi^ 


<t« !•     »  ^ 


terdftf  luMi  been  estibliaiied, 
I' am.  Ototlemen, 

JUat  SW,  1899.  - 

>  HiepriaemenoBdoeKificBteDflio^ 
tkottr  men  in  Dr.  ^Uiotsoa*ft  olatsv  >«- 
1.  Mn  tJ.  Wearoe;  of  St.  Iy^. 
t3ot«vall»  gold  nedai* 
;  2i  Mr.'JFdhn  Btorrar.  af  ImAqii. 
'ftfetBilver  medal* 

.  '3.  Mr.  Jotoi  P.  WaU.  of  HaM, 
Hefefotxitliire,  second  silver  medal. 
!  4.  Mr;  P.  Hemy  Chavasae,  of  Bir» 
^tigham.  prizeman  in  medioal  juris* 
t^mdence,  trat  certificate  of  hoiioar 
faatt'iB'nudwiierf,  &cf« 

6.  Mr.  W.  K,  Wright,  of  Bristol. 
-  {yrieeman  in  practical  anatomy,  &c» 

'  6.  Mr.  W.  Rayner,  of  Castle  Moat. 
Lincoln;  {irisemnh  in  anatomy,  &e. 

7.  Mr:  J.Bartktt.  of  Great  Bed* 
*win,  Wilts,  prizeman  in  praatioal  ima»> 
tomy,  &c. 

"  b;  Mr.  S/Godwan,  of  Hodk  Norton, 
Oxon,  first .  certificate  of  honour  man 
in  surgery',  &c. 

*  9:  Mr.  F.Taylor,  of  York,  prize* 
xxi&n  in  jnatleria  tnedica. 

10.  Mr.  R.  Lanyon,  of  Camborne. 
|>risemfitn  in  surgery. 
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'    J>B.   ^sV»  8.  BEMEDY    IN  DISBASBS   OF 


.1* 


THB  ptE, 


^oiitft.JS^Uorf  of  the  tandon  Mtdieai  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

tlKr  tetuming  my    acknowledgments 

ito  yon^  foif  tiie  oamlouvend  kindness 

i^th  ^hioh'  70U  bnve  noticed  the  «nti- 

'iflaimodid  ;naiie<fy»   irfaieh  I  lately 

•te(jani|BcndadiiiattinBaaamationaofthe 

'Oj^eil  and^iUoh  fans  been  equally  sue- 

'cM^'avenj  9rten  iha  iniammation 

i^vait^ao^oiapdnied  by-wteemtion  of  the 

'  oomea  oreaoogiinistivB,  I  beg  leave  to 

>baoupy!  ywOt  aitentton  a  faw  moments. 

'iitt  Matlhg  itaaffilotain:tvo  other  dis- 

etteacfadlffmaldifeGfiptMfti  namely. 


glimdular  evfUafdi^mir  tie  dodas^ 

reux.  •  ' 

FraastimfAalA  Ao«i4bpwnuidic 
had  ia  diamiaaviir  sarofuloue  aweUIxxgs. 
I  mw  ied  to  oandnda  tbA  peaia  ^uiaing 
from  struma,  may  be  prevented  by  the 
jttdieiouSi  ani  ftimoly  user  oC  tlua.  re* 
me^.SfipliedtDteaeawelUqga;  from 
my  esparienea  in  saah  caaea.  \  have 
faond  that  a  laore  stinwilating  .i^ipU* 
eaitioDi  than  ^vhat  ia  ikaed  ftMT'tbfi  «yea; 
may  with  pr^riety  ba  applied. to^ti^Dse 
swallinga.'  The  {uk>witt$  isr  th/a  fcr- 
mola  I  beg  kata  to  reeeommmdL 

Sulph,  ether,  eomp.  3^ 
Arom,  spir.  ammonue.  3[Ui 
Camjfihtrttt  tph,  9ln.yi^;    t 
Lif%  ammtn  jist* 

In  two  cases  I  have  had,  in  wfaicii 
the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  >4mi  st* 
tended  with  glandular  swellings,  these 
Swellings  ecadually  yielded  to  the  an« 
tispasmodic  lotion  above  given. 

In  tic  douloureux,  my  patient  has 
taken  antispasmodics  internally^,  both 
in  the  form  of  piOs  and  drops ;  the 
aperient  pill  has  the  compound  gal- 
yanum  pill  as  one  of  its  component 

Earts ;  bitters,  carbonate  of  iroki,  car- 
onate  of  potash,  and  carminatTvea. 
such  as  ginger  &c.  have  been  taken, 
and  all  acids,  and  ascesceht  diet-avoid- 
ed, and  the  antispasmodic  lotion  above 
described,  applied  externally  to  the 
affected  ]part,  and  by  inhaladon  by 
the  nostnls.  '  This  patient,  a  lady. 
has  had  this  oomplamt  at  different 
times  for  13  years*  The  first  time 
she  applied  the  remedy  it  immediately 
removed  the  pain,  whieh  left  the 
cheek  and  jaw.  and  fixed  in  a  diseased 
tooth,  and  on  applying  lint  dipped  in 
the  lotion,  immediately  ceasea. 

I  was  called  in  about'  a  fttrtaight 
since,  and  she  has  been  for  theio  aiz 
(lays  perfectly  free  from  path  ttnd 
head-ache. 

I  have  the  honour  €obe> 'Sir; 
Yonr  most^obedient  aervsnt. 

Thos.  Sbboji.  M.D. 

I « I 

87.  Bedford  Plane.  KenaingtaiSr  * 
June  lath,  '1833, 


trm  J^pmi^^tlMi^tmt^ll^  JAmw* 
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bt  rftACftTA)ifl  cnr  tm  irseK  ov  tat 

-  tXVlTB,  AKO  09  TfiS  BODT'  0>  THAIT 
'  B6KB.  •  '     '  •     '  - 

TbK  great  dWctiltf  welt  with  \n  en* 
deavouriiig  to  preserfo  Is  Juxta^^pottv 
tion  the  portioiM  of  the  fractured 
fbnitor;  has  ctnfted,  at  different  times, 
th6  InVentioii  of  many  bandages  and 
cotel]^licated  meehanicml  contriTances, 
lyhidl  hap^Q^,  since  D^sauH's  time, 
are  '^m6lft  au  abandoned ;  -some  in 
consequence  of  the  useless  violence 
they  exercise  on  the  limbs,  others  on 
account  of  their  complication,  and  the 
Impossibility  of  using  tiiem  in  all 
^es.  OnQ  only  is  now  employed, 
which,  indeed,  is  free  from  many  of 
the  &ults  of  the  preceding  instru- 
ments, that  is  the  apparatus  for  con- 
tinual extension  of  nrofessor  Boyer, 
tnade  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  more  simple  apparatus  of  D^sault. 
i^ecessity  has  obliged  Dr.  Or^sely  to 
Substitute  a  new  process  of  his  owii 
invention,  which  he  thinks  should  be 
preferred  in  all  cases  for  the  simpli- 
city and  efficacy  of  its  action. 

pi  D^sault's  method,  the  point  of 
counter-extension  was  on  the  tubero* 
sity  of  the  ischium  of  the  injured  side^ 
by  means  of  a  bandage  applied  ob- 
liquely in  the  groin,*  and  attached  to 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  large 
outer  splint,  and  of  extension  on  the 
ancle,  by  a  figure  of  eight  bandage, 
attached  to  the  mortise  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  same  splint.  It  results 
from  this  that  the  efforts  of  extension 
and  cgunter-extension^  acting  entirely 
on  tha  injured  limb,  and  on  certain 
cirotuascnbed  parm  of  that  limb*  the 
presaare  exercised  by  the  bandage 
imw^  exGoria^  the  integuments,  and 
even  induce  the  formation  of  eschars. 
P)3^th/a  other  hand,  the  two  points  not 
lieing  perfectly  in  relation  with  the 
<asjl^  of  the  limb^  reduction  is  often 
imperfect;  besides,  the  nature  of  the 
exteoaor  agenits  not  having  a  suffi- 
cient solidity,  the  apparatus  is  fre- 
quently relaxed,  and  requires  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon;    lu 


Qito  io^  aifoid  ikeae  lAcattreDl«ia«% 
and  espeeilkUy  to  prevent  the  injuiioua 
ellbcta  of  extension,  M.  Grtfsely,  imi« 
tatiiif  tiiie  practice  di  ^e  Arabs, 
adopted  ^y  Petit,  Heister,  and  Du^ 
vemey,  has  chosen  bis  /sfato  ifiy- 
fmi  not  on  the  body  of  the  patioit, 
.whloh  is  UaUe  to  ^j\Mf  but  <m.  % 
steady,  unyidding  bqdy»  the  be4« 
•leadi  By  this  means  an  advantage  * 
is  obtained,  not  possessed  by  D^saulPiH ' 
process,  that  of  not  compressing  the' 
muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fraetofe,  of  not  being  obliged  t^  ex- 
ercise too  great  a  pressure,  whUs(|  >% 
powerful,  continued,  and  direct  trac- 
tion on  both  portions  of  the  bone  is 
made,  so  as  to  keep  the  moat  indocile 
patient  in  a  state  of  complete  imn^^ 
biUty. 

CoHfiier'ejfienaidn,  or  rather  tha  re-* 
ilstanoe  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  ex- 
tension, b  obtaiqed  by  means  of  a' 
large  leather  girdle  fixed  around  the 
pelvjs,  and  retained  on  one  side  by 
two  wide  leathers  attached  to  it,  and 
fastened,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  top 
posts  of  the  bedstead;  on  the  oti^er 
side,  by  two  others  passing  under  the 
thighs,  counter-balancing  the  effects 
of  the  other  leathers,  ana  serving,  to 
keep  tlie  girdle  invariably  in  its  pl^e. 
Extension  is  performed  )iy  means  of  t 
common  ^ter  with  a  wide  sole,  con- 
nected with  an  elastic  band,  which 
has  two  ribbons  attached  to  it,  and 
these  are  to  be  tied  to  a  metallic  rod 
rising  from  the  foot  of  the  bed.     * 

The  girdh  is  to  be  made  of  leather, 
covered  with  soft  skin  and  well  pad- 
ded; it  should  be  about  an  int^'and 
R  half  thick*  and  six  or  seven  wide; 
It  is  fixed  on  the  pebis  fay.  buckles 
and  straps.  The  two  leathen  for  fte 
thigh  are  abo  to  be  well  padded  and 
covered  internally  with .  soft  skin, 
i^ut  two  fingers  breadth,  and  fixed 
postericrly  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
girdle,  tearing  an  inlnbrvaL  of  firom 
three  aad  a  hw  intes  to  four  betiiweki 
them.  The  end'  bf .  th^se  leatheiB  Is 
pierced  with  holte  fortheteoepticii  of 
'  the  tongue  oi  a  budde*  fiutened  ob  the 
anterior  sor&ce*of  the  ghrdls  in  such 
aittoatkii  at  tacone^md  with  the 
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pfedl  ^its  «tiperior  >edgb  «re.tM 
siihiilur  leathm  of  the  amte  hMMiUn 
a^  I6iig  teiough  to  teaqk  tlMT^bead^iif 
tkebedi  where  thef-aiie'fbcodtD'twid 
hiiiJUe»9iaiM  'to  the  bei^fdta»^^>ulml 
ttecliAt6ly>  bdkow  the  Mtaii^ltitfAt  «£ 
Ijitse^leimievis  axe  tiroothem;:  paored^ 
M  ii4th  the  gifdle^  md  vhkh  are 
4^te4^baek«raids  to  he  attaohed  te 
tlieisid^  of  ^ihe  bed»  in  order  to  pre- 
i^nti^thei  piitiexir  mmbkg.  The  eole 
0^ifflM(^Aift^'«Battot  be  too  wide;  in 
t!^  ^^iNMftro  are  two  ribbons  to  beat- 
tlMiied  to  the  metallic  rod,  whidi 
^xlM^  be  fboiit  a  foot  and  a  half 
fef%,  bent  chreidarly  in  its  upper  tiiird, 
teid'^tfigrtnkMted  by  a  knob;  at  the 
HrtAJdP  '«ad,  an  extent  of  about  two 
<lA^ei^iihould  be  flattened  and  pierced 
'^^tU'  four  holes  for  the  screws,  which 
^' it  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The 
-Haaildemd  ought  to  haye  such  a 
-^w«t-  es  tx>  be  al^  to  reaSst  five 
pounds  weight.  The  ends  of  this 
^tihntkband  hare  ribbons  attadied,  to 
^iilsten  tt-to  the  sole  of  the  gaiter  and 
««r^the  metallic  ted^ 
\''  ^&feiR)r6  th^  appUeattion  of  the  ap- 
^|Mik^  the  buckles  and  rod  should 
'ty^'fit^id'On^^e  »^oodwork  of  the  bed. 
'■' '^Hi^^gir^  is  fir^t  applied,  a.  piece 
-ic^f'ifitn^l  ib^hs^  interposed  between 
vjt'tod  the  sltinJlbr  tte  sidce  of  dean- 
J&eW.  ^'>  iMkmi  the  leathers  of  l^e 
^^[igl^.  arc^dhnm  tight,  small  pillows 
^<^  d^m^VMMi  Aould  be  pUused  under 
'"di^tt^'Alia^en-^andageshoulfbeiolkd 
^^ftMft]ttl'4h«f  leg  ^and  foot  ere  the  gaiter 

•  i4  ttl}|)liedr  -  •  » 

'^  f^^  s^^^iLiAta^  being  fixed,  the  frac- 
"Au^ '']»  rMu^  afcbor^g  to  ordinary 
'^tn^kd^,  airid^the  limb  kept  thus 
ir^oedJ'S^  i^ixihg  the  elastic  band 
.io  "^WfetiOfi&rdd.jgiylng  the  band  a 
dfreotidA  e!Xaee(ly]|M«illd  to  the  axis 
dlr^th^  idihB.  ^^  EkIeMsiem  made  in  this 
lik^fiMdr  Will  be^gettifci  ooniinued,  and 
i3)iifitfhi;  '<AS'tke^&ffb  ekmgiAes  the 
el&tfit'^  b^d^^  d()btk«liil,  and  conse- 
quently the  bandfi^^dlMlb  not  become 
'  rd^ed,''  ^  b^'^lid  ^id  the  ordinary 
'  Kj^pAimAx  i^jifef^eM&KkSb  it  18  proper 
to  S^t^Kh^l^l  iK^tU'tim^  totime. 
Tlie  (fUiVy^tb^'  'ilod  preTdiit»  the  Ne- 


cessity of  a  dadle^  as  it  will  support 
the beddoth^. '  \\<  '^^    - 

Grresdy  sufficient,  m  most  cases  of 
£tiBtcfnreof^tkete6hr'9r4ihtbDdy«f  th^ 
lemir<r*  nei^rthdeaab^  in  ^e  lalttr 
faasesuhd  adaasea  ifhe;na»x>f  'the-^igb^ 
ttiodHtidLidior  lotted  handiigew  •  .  . 
;^Tfa^  ptjoccflsw^  iiot:alwB)9.pBe>' 
Tcnt>  dikb'  fqamaticn  jof  .  eidiate  on  .the 
hed,  bufc  it  may.be  jsvoidedJbyiteii- 
ing  ^  liikib  aomflwliat;<attft  iHl|[|ib- 
ing  it,  thus  raised^  J  to  :lie  4Biht»Hir 
sod.  M.  .Os6Bdy..obseiire^^»  tl^-.ft 
is  also  necessary  to  ihoifaaae}  esstei^ 
sion  gradually*  tntil  th^  dimfa^aiiaU 
be  at  least  ludf  an  inohwkiD^^  4&dn 
natural,  otherwise  vrhitit  tl^  pMae^it 
began' to  walk,  thelinb  wouldafaocten, 
its  dongatkm  being  only  apffertllt 
and  dependant  on  the  sepandmof 
the  articular  sni&ces  of.  I^eiknee 
and  ande  joints.  Experience  nlone 
can  decide  on  tlie.  soiindacsa^l  this 
opinion. 

Thifr  apparatus  has  but  one  &ult ;  it 
cannot  be  met  with  every  where,  and 
cannot  be  applied  in  ail  firactnres,  cur 
in  all  places.  It  will  also  most  cer- 
tainly f|)oil>thB  bed  to  which  it  is 
apptied,  unless  one  is  had«  §m  4he 
H  purpose.  It  vpgiaaak  eqpedaHy  i^- 
plicable  in  oblique  firadnreB  of  ^e 
body  of  the  feanir  or  of  its  neek, 
where*  there  is  extreme  tendency  to 
displacement,  or  in  indocile  'pa- 
tients, or  dqirired  of  reason,  or  at- 
tadced  by  oonvuiaions  during  tseat- 
ment.  Velpeau  has  several  limes 
employed  this  apparatus  with  success 
at£aP£rt^  A  woman,  64  years  of 
age,  has  just  left  its  wards,  leiired  of 
a  fracture  of  the  ned&of  .theiiiimr, 
after  employing  this  texts  oCi  treat- 
ment for  fifty  days*  The  JiiiBb  'iaiiot 
at  all  shortened*  )j\>^ 

Bvlktin  geM.  de  Thhw^^MH^e. 
[We  have  givsm  insdrtSom'tOolhis 
Essay  in  the  present  w^ahex',  iib<ir- 
der  to  place  it.in:juxii<{)QdtiGtt  with 
M.  Dupuytren's  more  simple*  p3aa>of 
treatment  in  somewkat  similar  ^Ases. 
Our  readefto  will  ihos  be  .enia)l0il//to 
Gobpare  the  two^methbds^  end]  jsdige 
ior.themsdVes«^-2DeJI    .  *  '.'J  > 


JL0it^.mablbtdM9iUdif^^Mk^lfiifi' 
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i^A  Historical  Sketch  ^A^sJjtthQtrit^i 

bite ''m>  'tiie^  J9WliWji;i«fe9n  SpiBmA 
Jffgiical^i'  xaiitaiiitey  <aiiL  ■ .  hifctgrinri, 
sketch  of  die'  prdgiteM  iof bUitifelxilf 
liNiip,^t|iorttarlieit  ngOB^  tfaq  pveient 
^tihncCf'  -Acbogdiiig.  to  •■  liini^ lAlhtictakr, 
<iffiA]fiahfeui#vBiii;  BpeakBof  thnbiink^ 
mg^  thee; 8toni»/m  thefaladder«  the 
-dikrtikB  tjritit  c  bejny  ittaJurtd  m  the 
^rtB^i  Qijwa3f.'''iDSbtmmuA, .  He  ap« 
fkOm  toptalhide  te  it  ia^tbe  foUawiBg 
!pakage)(ivlikhiftCKtx«oted£rom  the 
fiLApir '^EUmioiR  jwcww  PnUkm^  in 
jfoaMf,  '/pj  M»  1519 1'*-"''  Andpiatiir 
ciiBrtnttidhtoBi  mibtile  quod  nonuoflnt 
tMulu^  rbbilia  et  saanter  intromit- 
.^tetiiriki'TpgaBi  et  valve  kqaidem  in 
f&edia  vesicae,  et  at  laeiit  molliB  pen- 
'ffitiar  ck  eociit,  si  vero  non  exivetit 
cmn ii> qjnaBdiTriimw  opoitct  inci£/' 
etc. 

Nest  ta  AlboceaiB  tre  find  Alex* 

?uider  Benediotos/  who,  alter  dw«U- 

'ing  on  t^  medicinei  given  to  dit« 

aolve^tiie  stone  in  the  bladder^  says, 

/'  jCum  ver^  his  pnaddii  lapis  nan 

^omoKdjaiakart  nao  uUo  moio  eximi- 

^.enratio  chinug^   adhibeatiiir ; 

:*6t  per  fistidam  quA  piins  humor  pto- 

.  foils  dolores  levcnik  aliqui  intus  sine 

plagi  lapideHi  eoiitemnt  feneis  inr 

«krumentis'»  qnod  equid^m  tntum  ncxn 

ftnvcnimna.    Nuno  inter  annm  et  co- 

iem  recti  plagi  cervicem  vesics  in- 

cidimt/'  etc. 

Heuin  of  Dijon  mentions  a  monk 

of  Ciileaux,,  irho  broke  a  stone  in  his 

.  otmibladder,  bypassing  a  small  diis- 

.  ladi  throdgh  a  oajiiida  to  it,  and  striking 

tki'tfifb  KfiMilet..  Maxcet  narrates  a 

•aomeiMifitjfliltiilar  case  in  his  work 

On  Calculous  Disorder4i  The  patient 

<  ta^Mc^^es^fdlt  fa,  this  caae  was  Major 

.iManilamoi  Cdcutta,  who  reduced  his 

ioakmlii»lapowder.bj  the  actioa  of  a 

•^ttnattfilev  wftdch. he. passed  through  a 

*  «oalii^l9c>rf  .•*- 

.  W&  .aone^AeoEl'ito  rfheae  vniters 

"nflui  have  .described  inskraaBueDts  for 

'Jlw  ituBDoafevOf J 10130110  Mtd,  bpeakiasr 

up  the  calculuflcib- the Uaddar rand 


thafii«jrf;-;th€ae  J0>ae  gmtiitaU^ry 
9W0,  .in  hus £Wto«  Chmtrf^  T^.lif 
plfSJ;^,  when  ^peakiag  ofr.SaiMito^ 
laufti:  thw.  i^reoseo  himeelf  .*!^<!  Qer 
li]7£t(^Qela^jdeliBfiat  tcifidiju^^  pes'cwia 
iniLgrwritfy^ft  calciduaA  opedUnm 
)wgjMatiM.]nanittit  eaiaitpotatroidimr 
lUm  diyidifi'Vt  ,4)agmento.intor.«|i^ 
^ttUi.i^ntia  oadant  et.|x)asint;0ttridi4 
{9p«c!«lationem  puto  wstwsx)".  >■  M> 
Leroy  observea  th«t,  HaB^  haft  xmr 
taken  Sanetorius  on  tUa  p<rf]itt..)i^ 
aays  that  the  last-meotiqiia^^  «ii^i^r 
has  only  described  a^  inatrjiineiit  fer 
the  extraction  of  small  cid$uiift.((aeA 
not  for  the  breaking  up  aOdjMb«i^ 
quently  extracting  laiigei  onfifbj  J^^ 
having  Sanctorius's  wovk0«.b^iu#)ia^ 
present,  we  are  not  able  tOafc^i^Mjt 
the  correctness  of  this  asi^onj  b^ 
if  it  be  true,  the  whole  merit. of;  $Ue 
discovery  of  litl^otrity  belcmga  to  tUi^ 
ler,  as  he  most  decidedly  mi^tia^ftW 
instrument  lor  the  breaking  i|p  tbaoQ^ 
cuius,  and  extracting  the  fragments*.- 
Next  to  him  comes  Gndtbjuis^, 
to. whom  erronieously, it  should  a^eoi* 
the  Russians  attribttto  the  wbol^jmf- 
rit.  He  describes  a  lesqge  .altiiB^ht 
catheter  for  the  puiiMBe  (k  breeii?^ 
thQ  calc|dus«  fixing  th^  9tpae>by;ti^ 
wire.  He  also  speaks  ^fip^rfontion 
by  the  crown  of  the  tn^pani  /mdftKr^- 
tions  the  bow  and  handta  Aft  motP^ 
instruments.  He  pi^bfitiied  .inn,|j|e 
Sattffbaurg  Zeitmi^  i^i asta^-r^,  if^rfe- 
roy  condemns  his  appai^^Kif^  Wt 
being  applicable  to  the  ]M9ipo^(9s.fipr 
which  it  was  mtei}d<^. .  ,li»{|J|Q(^9Q9- 
demns,  for  the  same  rea8<s»M«,U(fl  i;^* 
etrument  of  £Ug$rtoo»  rdefb^i^d  in 
the  Edinburgh  MftdM  if9W/mqfi,f^x 

1819,  a)n8isting..pf,,two.JMrt}|)»J^ 
hranche^,  whk;hj)(liheftoi^^,j(^e 
afileactB  onJto  j9a4«9|Al;ffl,v|M:|e,.by 
motion  firom  befcM*^  bc^c^wiu:^  ,  .We 
do  not  see;.why.M«;.LeF^Ji9ifit))vi8 
decri^  Mr«  ^g^Q'f  i^stifumeot, 
whidi  wa.8)l9iidd,09nQ^ive.,fy9pUca- 
ble,  more  ^spftwiJRy.if^tfej^  %P^W!ere 
oneof  tb^hm9iQ^>.iju-  ntj  /i^'  .., 

In  JSaU  Jitr^yj^l^ofi^s  foywtid 
a  ourved  ms^fmmU'f^  fow;f Ff^^ 

to  fix  the:ftt(m«  grpMi$¥ft  W^&giyen 

to  the  4riDi:  in'»8§it^'^  iti  bend^  by 
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fMan^  of  ftltexAfe  sMk,  ia  the  ^)ittt 
where  the  bend  oo6iiiti.  This  ki«tni«* 
i&ent  wftB '  ttot  msUle  pUhKo  natil  the* 
few  1825,  in  the  Eapoi4  tk^prtfctMt 
fMt'  ^uMt  de  ItipteiHre,  p.  18©  t  ft 
ihat  nerer  fried.  'In  May  1«29, 
AmusMtt  ihvMtM  a  sfartiight  {<c/ttsep», 
"t^i^  a  double  viee,  to  crash  the  6tone, 
dtenmte  {Ht^Mve  and  Motion  being 
produced  by  (encHgwtageJ :  never  ap- 
plied. About  the  same  time  Leroy 
brought  forward  a  straight  instru-' 
pent,  M^ith  four  watch-springs,  slid- 
Uig  m  grooves,  and  forming  two  eross 
arches,  with  a  cyHndrieal  drill  and  a 
handle:    never  applied;      In  April, 

1823,  he  introduced  an  instrument 
with  three  elastic  branches,  reonlted 
in  a  hollow  canula,  the  hooks  bent  so 
as  to  recover  themselves,  a  drill  worked 
by  the  bow.  double  ^nd  eccentric 
drills,  leathers  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
canula  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  fluid ; 
imtrament  for  crushing  the  fragments 
by  means  of  a  screw.  This  instru-^ 
ment,  XiCroy  says  is  the  base  of  nearly 
all  the  rational  modifications  since 
j^ropoeed.  In  June,  1823,  Civiale 
nro^se^  An  instrument  with  four 
branches,  having  a  dril),  with  a  head 
to  be  rotated  by  Uie  fingers :  never 
appUed:    Luckens  of  New  York,  iu 

1824,  described  an  instrument  some- 
w]iat  resembling  that  of  Leroy's  of 
1 822,  which  was  tried  unsuccessfully. 
In  im4,  *  Civiale  biought  forward 
an  initrument  with  three  branches^ 
a  drill  with  a  head,  and  spiral  springs, 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  dnil. 
In  a  note  Lefoy<ybserves,  that  Civiale 
pftcitnrmed  the  fii«i  operation  on  a 
living  paticait,  but  not  with  the  instru- 
ments which  he  describes,  but  with 
the  instnittietlt  ^th  thxee  elastic 
branehev  of  Leroy,  somewhat  modi- 
i^d,  In  1825^  Lerqy  again  devised 
soine  modifications  of  ^ese  instru- 
Inents,  and  Weiss  invented  a  bent 
instrument,  with  a  double  vice  Jand  a 
sawy  to  divide  the  calculus  by  a  mo- 
tion frym  j^eJFpre  backwards.  In  1826, 
Heurteloiip  bfo'iight  forwaVd  an  In- 
strtiKieiit  with'  fonf  1>ranahe8,  whieh 
can  be  ,  woi?)^ed.  sepaxately^  with .  a 

^linoriiial  articulated  drill ;  Rectangu- 


lar bed?  fnslmineiit  q^|fi^-  Mcdin* 
f^.   Meyrieuir.  inieM,  imn^eii 
an  instnimtBtidilhttJeelailiiebiattf^eSi 
attached  with  silk,  one  of  them  t^ 
}M  of  b«^  retNioM.  ^tfith  A  «)4iiU 
dtkifed  dill!;  bavyig  fieoeg  «rtieQttiMi 
td'it?  ap^lied'tttiiiieeesilMlr.-  \%IW, 
CfViflfte^^igahltHoktKe  fiMa.wttt'MH 
^BtMlttledt  M'dilMhhil^tlit'etOM. 
hivtttg  two  braaehes,  the^fie-fititf, 
the  Other moyihg  cm  tke  ffrlt^Vf  tn 
tfKemole  motien  ^^M  by  ti  wh#i 
ietin  aeden  by  a  huddle.-  l^iisp^ 
pears  to  be  tlie  pHikciple  of  4lte  ^ 
itnunent  Hen/teleu]^  kutely^defloMM 
et  the  Royal  Imtlliitietti.    LM^>  ^ 
1827,  exhibited  afiether-fttsttitfmMt; 
tiie  principal  i^itnt  hppeanr  tb^b*  I 
hand-drill,  wMch  was.used  saecefls- 
fiilly.    At  the  eame  time  Afflussat 
ttiade    known    enotiier  ikMtnteml, 
whioh  was  alee    usM  •  mooesflfiiDf . 
The  next  year  the  brise^eoqaeWM 
introduced  by  Heoitehmp,  ami  to  ifl-' 
strument  for  crushing  the  stone  by 
alternate  motion  and  pressure  alwa^ 
increasing:  suecessfully  applied.  Tw 
instruments  Were  also  bfoughl  fiOfwarf 
by  Leroy,  fcmd   used  with  sricccw* 
Hetirteldup  and  Segaks  also  totro- 
duced  a  ^^eeHlum  vesica  i  that  of  tfrt 
first  being  a  double  glass  tube,  haviy 
nhosphorctted  oilin  it  to iHnmiae tw 
bladder  when  distended  irlth  air ;  w 
the  ktter,  a  reflector  tube  to  direct 
the  Ught  of  the  lamp  to  the  fntenor 
of  the  bladder,    PecchioU,  in  18^ 
invented  a  drill,  inclining  lateraHr.^ 
means  of  an  articulation.    He  F^. 
lished  his  observations  in  the  Aiaui^ 
UniverMli    di    Medieiia.    g^rmpf 
mmo.1829.    After  this,  dtiringj* 
year  1880,  Uthotrity'  engap?^  «^ 
attention   of  Pravaz.   Bigat  J^J 
d'Etiolle*,  Panchon,  Pamars,  htf- 
son,  Colombat,  Sirhemt.  Ktoml?' 
Greling,  Charriere,  and  I)t5^5*[«^' 
all  of  whom  made  various  .»^^^' 
tions,  more  or  less  Tnjuabfe.  »  ^ 
Instruments  then  in  tiie.    M^T^ 
them,  as  those  of  Pamars,  Jteom' 

Colombat,  Sirheniy,  an4  1*^<*S« 
were  never  tried.  The  cM«  "*^J 
cations  wer^  made  in  tixe  ^1f^^^ 
appUcatioii,    •   -  ^^- 


)  ( 
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Ji  iiilI«ii|Ml«r  by  lliif,  that  wbOr 
ti^LKOf  tabe«  all  the  merit  to  Umo 
a«l&  b9  inAk«$  bat  very  alight  OMBtioa 
of  CivialottadHmirtdUa^  Altboiagb 
it  ihbuld  ii^qKar .  that « tbo.  -  FreiMk 
mtdiiml'  profeatioik^  ^d  p«Uie  -  bavit 
t8iy  geneiatty  veoognmd  M.  Civuik's 
^btimto  that  merit  wbkb  M*  hmoj 
Tfiy  JTigtn^^yriy  ^ftffit?gf  to  bimatl^ 
Wa  aboiiUl  be  vary  giad.to  aaeaa 
«iNniMii  imsofU^  of  tic  pretansioa 
of.  both  daiqiaata.  CWiale  i»t  bov« 
aoe«»  tba  litbotiiat  of  Paxils  and  waa 
tlw  iivat)  auaoeaifiil  operator.  He  baa 
]Maiiye«parMded  Utbotoaoy  inFraseet 
laid  beooe  tbe  oppoaitioQ  be  eaeoim* 
teva«  wo  ■ball  not  ttatafrom  whom/ 
.tbaogb  waoottld  doao  if  weplaaied. 


CMmtertMAoa  ^fiemed  00  o  airaar  ^ 

•  Cure,  with  R^markB  an  the  Usei  &f 

•  the  liwe.    By  Jobk  Bff»»  M.D. 
'  Oraduate  of  Bdi&burfh»  &o.  &o» 

Renahaw  and  Riuh.  1832*  pp.  69. 

Iir  thig  essay  Dr.  Bpps  has  assembled 
a  vast  variety  of  facts  regarding  the 
utility  of  counter-irritation,  or  as  he 
chooses  to  call  it»  "  counter- action/' 
and  with  oonsiderable  judgment ;  he 
justly  regards  counter -irritation  as 
one  pf  the  most  powerful  therapeutic 
agents  we  possess,  and  also  as  the  one 
that  can  be  more  extensively  employed 
than  any  other.  .  He  commenceis  wi^li 
a  definition  of  the  term  counter-action* 
and  an  explanation  of  the  Practical 
utility  of  that  principle.  He  then 
proceeds  to  ^escribe  what  he  calls 
"  spontaneous  counter-action/'  viz. 
when  severe  disease  in  the  system  is 
lessened  or  reanoved  by  the  appearance 
of  another  in  at^  organ  less  important 
to  tbe  preservation  of  life :  a^erwhich 
we  hi^ve  accidental  and  intentional 
counter-actioa  dilated  oa ;  the  former 
being  accidents  and  injuries  inflicted 
oa  parts  remote  from  the  diseased  or- 
gan; the  latter^  the  application  of 
Volmeats,  ointments,  plasters,  stimu- 
Wing  poultices,  blisters,  escharotics, 
mechanical  irrit^ts»  &c.  &c.  the  whole 
oacasionally  illustrated  by  cases.  Next 
follows  a  pbyuologpical  cbaptar  oa  the 
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ei^tea4ad  qparalia>aof  IMva^ 

])p^a}  jimciple  pf  couatar-aictiop.- . 
.  The  author  gives  a  luminous  expo- 
Bition  of  the  important  suli^^ctaoa 
wbkb.be  traatsr  aad  oondeasae  amch 
mbiablo  infoqaatioii  ia  a  ^mf  sip^ajl 
spao^.  Th^e  is  a  ^eat  deal  ot  oijgi- 
nallty,  good  reasoning,  and  instructive 
mutter  iatfaiBuapretaadiagprodMfitiaa. 


.  • 
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Eflnlran  ^tritsl  ^  ^nrjjirat  Sou  tttU. 


Saiurday,  Jttn§  30,  1892. 
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HAMADGE  r.  WAl^LEY. 

AND 

HAMADGE  v.  RYAN. 
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The  Times,  Courier,  Globe,  iHe 
Sun,  &c.  have  commented  on  the 
verdiatB  givea  ia  these  oaaea*  and 
properly  insinuate,  that  dther  the 
verdict  for  a  farthing,  or  that  for 
400/,  is  unjust*  The  Times-  renmrbs 
upon  the  mystery  of  a  man^s  charae- 
ier  being  estimated  at  a  f^Lrthing  on 
Monday,  aad  at  400/.  .on  Tueaday ; 
aad  The  Courier  calb  upoa  both  ju- 
ries to  explain  the  grounds,  upon 
which  they  gave  their  veiyiictf.  ,,ilt 
U,  therefore,  manifest  that  ^e  wr- 
dipt  on  Tuesday  overwhelms  the 
public  as  weU  as  the prQfessiqa.Wf^h 
astoniabment,  Bvery  one  <OEokia»« 
'*  You  will  of  course  have  a  ti6w 
trial/'r-^iot  f^  doubt  .of  it.  We, 
bowevcTf  afaataia  frooi  ail  remavkt  as 
the  moat  proper  cotmse  for  te  to  pur- 
sue  who  are  so  jdeepjly  iaterested  ia 
tbe  amtten 

The  Frofbsaloa  have  geiieidiiaiy 
detenaiaed  to  support  thr.'  Ryaa  ia 
this  uaequal  ooatest;  and  tbe  fiiQowiag 
Subscriptions  to  aid  iSm  to  pay  the 
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Meeting 


.^.^..r^**«^ 


oooBskki  iihtvre    boea .  iovmoA^it  ,:fsi 

Sfai^]^cl^]V^      a  book  is  4?peh  1pr't&4 
aref%i9liig^t6  assist;  ini  thta'dbjebti*^ 


I      ,l>-:.  i 


i    i 


.  *).  .i.::i 


.%V\'l^lii^^p/M-..     5     5    0 
'Ao^&s-MiAiclifauon,  Esq.    2    2    0 

J.  P.  Holmes,  Esq 2  2  0 

I>§^ffwJ*e  JoB^esL,  Esq.  . .  .2  2  0 

WX^SkcP^  Esq.. 2  2  0 

'  ^A^MVa^tirgeori '. . . .  2  2  0 

flOVi».<eOibi«B6E  OfP  PHYSICIANS, 

ikfp«i40sr,  i/fftpte  2$^A«  ^^  ^t  Meeting 

'^;  '  .*'    ^/ the  Season. 


jii  fi.l  n<'  Mv  :    i' 


.1  . 


A  i^.4^m^  iWps  ri^^ .  by  the  Registrari 
whidh  "v^ite  ibridsk^:  by  Dr.  Uwins» 
aiiil'te^tifli^k  t!iu/sory  Hemarks  on  the 
PWftnt)[8Jafi^^^  AIedii?me.  On  th.e 
ofaannleyA^'' tenon  «(f  this  communi* 
catioii^^^(^''0hfaH*noi;  at  present  en- 
^WS%;'fls  flre.JfQp^.  that  in  our  next 
Bute\{ci^ye  jdidlitLbc  able  to  present  it 
entire,  to  pur  readers. 

JoHNHbLLANb/tig^i  30^'  of  a  pletho- 
ric M>|t.  was  j^£^j^  June  1 1  th, 
into,  Japb  s  wa,rQ^..\i^4^r\1;he''care  of 

>ut  a  ,^0Q^.  ^Q  he  began  to  feel 


a  disreiisn  tor  all  kind^of  £#, 
a  sensation,  of  isKaaiess.  witn  i 

sickness,  vomiting  oHm^^iiixf 
m<N:bid'''i«Mtimb>i'  "^^Ull^'inatmaed 

fbvffiepBBnftihiaj  HaadbieNPeijrnhiiii^h^ 
tdtik/wwtt)i<«iiiiJBUugaydgaaftrir^^ 
had  pain  in  the  epigastziuaft^^mch  at 
first  was  not  constant,  but  after  each 
interval  returned  vJoffi^^alS^iSvOTlf. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission  the  side- 
xiess  d^ntibiiftdr'tok^i%lUtfB^lune 
mixed  with  poiraceous  bile:  the  pain 
was  now  very  fiei^ei^iWiaaiDgtm 

t)ie  epigastdum  to  the-^JW^ 
loins,  and  also  dowii^^g 
legs;  his  abdomen  '^'^J^ 
and  £rom  the  least  preasiird  Me 
tpLuqh  pain;  bowels  cp^tive^' 
been  open  for  seven  days 
came  in;-  had  an  anixioiis  ognnteoMcei 
no  appetite*  ppls^  stnong  aQ4  ^»  w; 
t^Qen  60  and  70  in  a  mimiter 

Bt  posiea  babi.  eaUU     R  hjifdrarg.  nb- 

mmriat,  gr.  x.  ' 

Puk,  opf f.  gr.  !▼.  tyrti/I  semue.  j*  *  '** 

rieini  Jsa,  «<.  terekiltth.  gU* .» 
4Hi  korit  sumwd.     Mia<M«t.    . 

Eight  p.  u.  His  bowels  hate  nof 
yet  been  opened*  he  a|)pears  ifl-gw?* 
agony. 

JSnemm  terebinth,  statim. 

12th.  Hisbowels  have  been  opened 
dnring  the  night;  was  very  resflesflin 
the  wly  part,  but  towards  monuogi 
after  his  bowels  had  been  relieved,  flC 
got  a  few  hours  rest.  The  pain  how- 
ever is  still  severe;  craoip  ^^^^^"^ 
^bout  his  thig^and  legs ;  poise m^ 
the  same  as  yesterday^     .       *  '    ^ 

Rep,  hiiiui,  %x^  taidoth  -      .«         '^ 

18th.  Has  passed  a  comibttBU^ 
night;  the.paim  aboat  Ui  ^f^ 
has  greatly  subsided  t  he  «pcrtc<«5* 
ho  pun  from  pressui^;  but^V^ 
the  severity  of  his  atMc,  *8  ^<* 
of  ^e  extertml  abdon»Qalinilscies«^ 

very  sore:  stitt:  howev^  eom^l^^ 

of  the  eramp  in  his  ui^^andieg^ 

R    Jdd,  wlfh..dik'gKfk^isaU skag^'^f^ 


Jtrtfd^^  ito^Uj^rt^ 
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f  (f. 


j',l4(fi^  M^\6yr  te'siyd  to.be  in  a 
8t|(|te  qI  cqavii^s^eiiCQ;  tbe.sorenes^ 

a^Qi^'ih^  fibdopii^at  mAs^      nearly 
Iej$.Wi:  the \praiQp., about  l^s  legs 


i) ..  ;  'i^,frgai>im^  m^d^ift^i^ufH^. 


•J 


,1 


lMi*/ne 


andi^noiip  haink 


eiltircJljrMbiiidi?  oontiniicaTajio^&ki 


::r 


-a'^:'' 


It  (, 


o  1  !MI£»I£S£X  HOSPITAL. 

nir-f  or''*   .  .  •  '  -•."■<■■■ 

^oWkjBoftkiTT,  poUceman,  of  middle 
tytore,  aged  28,  was  admitted  into 
Jep jj's  'Ward,  under  the  eye  of  Dr. 
^I^afsoti,  May  31 ,  on  account  of  a  tu- 
iHdtif  :Which  he  had  at  the  pit  of  hia 
Btomach. 

'  Tl^e  account  he  gave  of  himself 
was,  tiiat  he  had  formerly  been  a  soir 
dier,  and  that  for  twelve  months  last 
pailt,  ^ince  he  became  a  policeman, 
ne  had  been  troubled  with  a  dull,  ach- 
ing p«da  in  his  loins,  but  within  the 
Jast  Ibxtnight  he  had  had  great  unea- 
ainesB  at  his  stomach,  and  has  per-r 
cexved  a  lump  there,  with  pain  upon 
pnaMorBf  and  which  causes  him  fre- 
ipaently  to.  be  sick  and  reject  his  food* 
His  bowels  had  also  been  confined 
lately,  and  he  had  felt  considerable 
languor  aad  debilily.  He  waa  order- 
.ed,  for  the  pfesent,  hjfdr.  c,  crHa 
gr.  ▼.  omiit  noete  et  Urudhee,  viig. 

Upon  going  rouad  the  wards  the 
nexl  'day.  JiHie  1st,  a  mow  partieolar 
iijmmB$/6on  was  lastifeuted  by  Dr. 
Watson,  and  the  sitoatioik  of  the  ta^ 
mour  more  stiietty  marked.  It  ap- 
.fMaiwi'to  haareits^seat  between  the 
ilmperiqr  eiid, inferior  jQesetttmcar^ 
>1sm&tiiynti  ahoul  Ihe.sise  of  a  gpose? 
<tnvqiiednaigiilAr  ii^sh^)e«  hanLand 
'I^Sta£big».indgiiig  forwards  the  Wr 
iiNra  tadinUtgumentaw^er  whieh  it 
jafTi..  Upon sfplwog lAe stetbose^ 
it.r'WSfi  obsettm  thet  the;,  irm^  d9 
|s^^  of  Laemiec  was  distinotly  per? 
jDeptiUe,  ohd  tinon  comparing  the 
pubatipn  of'tbe  tamour  mth  the  ac- 


t!olatiri9ie  heftrt,  it ^ fdunft-'that 
k)vdHs>iiHie''syiachncmbus'Widi  thimio- 
ffcrn^f  ,ti^t;9rgan,  whileit  m^*  aS^fy 
1^0, ^wit^  the  radial  artery  at  the, wrists 
and  tdso  with  the  common  femoral  at 
^k^gVdfitf.-    Ulie  pQlsei  afc>  theniMit 

minute,  full  and  rather  hard.  He 
c^l^aiued  to-dhy  •  of 'otMi^rAtte 
plan  in  tlie  epigMtric.  .r^gH)%'jatai»lLt 


which  he  was  ordered  ffM. 

epii  ex  cyatho  ofum  can(fi'tii)klnMf09, 

xij.  UimorL  '  TT  .1   T,' 

-  June  2nd.'  Wa?  much  the,  sa^e ; 
bowels  rather  con&ied. ''  ^6m^¥^ 
nutgnesue  sutphaiist-  3i>  '  jm'A''i^^, 
mentka  ter  die.  In  the  same  ay(;[|i^> 
same  day,  on  account  of  an  in(^rease 
of  pain,  venesection  to  Sviij.  was^perr 
formed,  et  gtts»  xxx^iincLjopii  es  aq. 
canti  atatim  exhibend. 

June  Std.  W«s  sisen  tD*dliy<  'bfy 
Dr.  Hawkins,  who  requested  Mr. 
Mayo  also  to  see  him,  md  .gMN^liia 
opinion  on  the  one»  ^  \Mr.  Mayo  de- 
sired the  patient  to  turn  on  his  right 
'aide,  by  which  means  he  was  able 
more  deariy  te  d^^fiAe  4hl3  ^tttfaMu/; 
ppoa  the  eo^m&rm^w^.id  iwliiQhw'he 

immediately  gfv^  i^rr«»^,fiRi^p^ 
that  it  was  aneunsmal.  To-day,  on 
accomit  of  some  Injiga^'^d^H^Xk" 
leaee,  he  waa  orderadii^siQiaoinNioiib 
oromat.  c,  mUtur.caml^^stfi/^,^;,,.. 

June  4th.  To-day  h^  is  much  the 
same,  with  the  eleeptid&  ^tba£aUh 
bowda  are  mora  fltig^iisle;  ovuPtfj^isa 
fifii  medtcametU*    ,  •.,.  .^  ^j,,.  ,^^  ^^,,1,, 

June  5th.  On  account  of  pain  and 
ijisomnnlency, -waa  ordered  kauit. 
ialin.  c.  ayr.   pqiav.  5ij*    aumend* 

June  6th.  Aboutjhe  same  as  yes? 

f«^79 ^9fl^}^i)»MA&^  deal 
troubled  with  flatulence  and  gnping 

pain  in  the.JjQ^^^  ^mif^'  ^^  «!P^- 
pOv.  magf^^^fi^jit.^^ex^a^  carui 

•  "jlme  $'&.^lflitf1b&iyQr^  yesterl 

day;  ha^WWM 
and  .8houlder8,f3^wW^i4^.  pfbl^ 
iiad  beexi'>l|stractedf  aflil  a  (draught 
giveDi  composed  6f  iincti  bini  Sss,  1 19 
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Hbspm'Bpmii. 


mktnr.  emnflk,  To-Jti^f  he  wb  wst 
by'8if  €.  B^U,  'wfao  observ^t&tft  tb« 
ii^iiMl  ttiteiy  pulmted  ftCrotigl^i 
whk%  Wcis  cdDtrAvy  to  Wlmt  his  h&d 
gfeiiert%'  fmmd  in  the  aitefj^  Wbw 
thi0  iai«iiHdttiai  ttOBoni'. ' 

JimmOth.  Synikptotti  MtJ<«red. 

^tme  idth.  FVom  the  kst  dftte  tip 
tiy  Hiii  peHiod  the  ijnnptoms  of  paift 
eM'^j^poietie  initiktioii  hi^v«lM«Q 
abotN:  tiie  )mme.  An  additioCMd  flymp* 
tdfti  df  ^M  alidOftt  cotifltant  detm  to 
mftk^ '  thttei*,  has,  however,  unee 
tlUHi  Mii^ii  t  he  has  become  -weaker 
firdrn'^ebtifinement,  and  is  rather  thin^ 
nef.  'The  tumour  has  Increased-  in 
its  MtMd  diameter,  and  from  his  ha?« 
iii^  *hte6<ae  thinner^  it  is  mord  defin« 

'A  tothcr  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  tht«  case  win  be  published  as  soon 
Bi  any  tihange  of  particular  interest 
takes  place. 


-f 


Movgftn^  aged  about  dO» 
^«IB  tidifiittckL  at  two  o'clock  t>.M«  on 
PMkfy  tli»  «th  Jifnei  1882,  by  ^« 
IMisi<  Surgemi,  under  t^e  case  of 
Mvi^Mteycr,  tor  a  biOe  by  an  adder  oil 
the«[omin  of  t^  mid^  finser  of  ^M 
le^ihdftdrWhith  ha  reoeired  i^  Nor* 
woGMlt^e  previous  evening  (Thursday) 
wh^-  engaged  in  Ms  tisiuQ  occupation  i 
vis.''  Iftwr  of  eatohiiig  snakes.  Ha 
8tat6d^€kat'b«  did  not  feel  much  paia 
upMiMAg'BtlHig,  theinoisk>n  being 
U»etliei|yuftettireof  Apin;  but  in  an 
hoar oi«twb>hts  hsind  began  to  8Well> 
gutted  ^nd  painful.  He  did  nothing 
to^^ttmtii'adMtMd  ifito  the  Rospital^ 
yrbmt  ha  waS'  ordei^d  to  bed  and  a 
colilation  to  be  k»pt  coastatttly  ap^* 
plied  ]to  iti  and  an  opiate  to  be  givte  at 

llatttfflay,  Juae  Ml.  He  i4ept  vt^ 
duHiig  the  tii^ti  and  is'  upon  the 
whofo't^mr^day,  butheeomphilns 
of  «6fta'JMfo'%dd>  4iA«isiftess  in  the 
axilla ;  the  lotion  was  ordered  to  hb 
oonthlaed,  ii^d'th^  aildplilc^t^c  re- 
gimen to  te  adhered  to. '  iSiere  wwl 
'^  pKitiatty  ^otftytnosed  a$ipeani»e<S 

Tap  tbiaiMit^lhelbreatfm,  and 
3A  xnaldng  a  little  preeevre  apott 


the  bafek  of  Hie  luttd;  h6  66ixijj!liinea 
of  tendemcfts ;  his  tiri^ue  was  t9-dty 
rather  coated  trftii  a  kyer bf.cjbiiterets 
mutfus,  ieuid'^irutte'ratli^r  hS;  M 
stOi  it  C6uld  not  ht  saSd  upon  Ite 
whole  that  tl\ere  yttsA  tan6h  of  ma 
vfadiilar  or  nervous  excitement*  Mr, 
Mayo  observed  that  the  pdsoa  in- 
fused by  the^s^iij^  of  thsLJ^cld^  hi 
not  taken  the  course  of  any  particnkr 
setafvttMis^  ih^i^'haA^Btit^^ 
led  in  the  line  of  the  absorbents,  but 
had  rather  become  difiv^d  tjVj^'Vfl^^^^ 
the  superfices  of  the  ann,  toroagli 
the  mediuA  of  tb«  tfHivivt  Mmlruc* 
Mr.  M.  fiuther  observe  (diattU^kiBd 
of  poison-  acted  -differenfly  -to  ^ 
of  the  tiros  receivod  by  i^t^e^ 
wounds,  and  tiiat  it  preseated*)ff  M» 
action  some  featmres  of  putiaakrvt' 
tereet. 

Monday,  June  1 1th,  He  is  beto 
to-day,  but  the  tendemets  aad  imto* 
tion  has  not  en^befy  anbsidedt^-'^o^ 
tin.  remedia. 

Wednesday,  June  Idth.  Going -« 
urell;  the  soreness  and  paitt  sboot 
the  axilla  has  gone  off  r-^^evy>^'  ^ 

Saturday,  June  leth.  Is  convalcs* 
cent. 

Dischaxyed  cured  en  th»/o8m^ 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  pPHTilAlilil^ 
HOSPITAL. 

SBCRST    &SMEDT     FOB     XNC;i'(S^  . 

A  oaNTLBXAV,  of  the  name  vt  Mi^ 
shall,  is  trying  at  prseent  Atf  effettt 
of  a  remedy,  the  oompositii^  ^^ 
which  he  keeps  a  secret^  at  this  Hos- 
pital, in  eases  of  catsractf  irfiit^t^ 
disease  is  not  fkr  advanised*  '^ 
medicine  is  ia  the  Ibra  of  a  ^i^* 
of  a  peculiar  colour,  and  its  odo^ 
resembles  tliat  of  decoHapoShig  '^ 
bage  water.  This  is  drq>ped  i^ 
the  eye  twice  a  day,  with  &e  tf^ 
of  producing  Infiammatfon,  sottetiiBei 
ta  a  aevare  degree,  asd* -finifii*^ 
(MMsiiqpapiiraleiit^ttsdiaige/  I^^ 
wtyit'hadA  laHliiml  iriii,  la  iimMI 


Mar^^'U^UmMamimi  M^port. 
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to  dej^jepd*.  .  .  '     . 


•  J 


WJIARVutKiSdKB  Dl8f  ftMAIlY. 


»   - « 


Aim  Jtfttnioir,  Mat  28,  re-admitted 
lifaj^  18tli;  18^.'  Her  case  ttraa  te- 
tfMrtfedin  &  late  number  of  this  Jour- 
tad;  ^heh  a  Cure  was  effected  by  the 
dtt^lMLte  ti  quinine*  The  pain  re- 
oocMirred  on^^day  the  12th,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  tiH  two ; 
it  has  appeared  every  day  since,  the 
period  of  its  occuitenee  varyuig  almost 
every  day.  Pulse  regular,  bo^eb 
costive,  tongue  rather  furred;  the 
pain*  IS'  *^artiug,  ^^ery  severe,  less 
in  the  cheek,  none  at  all  in  the  head» 
integuments  not  tender* 

-  Puitf*  purga$u  ad  iedt$»'^p9tUa, 
Sulph,  quinin,  gr.  y  bu  die. 

17tih.  Is  considenbiy  improved. 
She  hasnot  had  a  return  of  the  pain  to 
.day — ^Pergat. 

22.  The  pain  ntumed  again  on  the 
20th,  and  is  very  severe.  Bowels 
costive.  Pulv.  purgans,  postea.  Sulph. 
quininae. 

24.  The  pain  shoots  more  towards 
tilie  ear  aiid  cheek. 

'  JppKe.  Mrud  tj\  Bmp,  iffttm  pom  mwewL 
JELep  tuliph,  qvinin. 

26*  The  pain.haj^  nearly  gone. — 
Fergat. 

28.    Free  from  pain.-r-Rep. 

June  14.  Has  remained  free  from 
]pain.    Discharged. 


■**——*  ■■  1 1       ^1— «»^Mi» 


.  HOFITAL  DE  LA  MARINE^  MAR- 
.      TINICA. 

Extirpation  qf  the  Shoulder, 

pKA»m%  BoYjsB,  gf  ManeiUea,  19 

Staaa  of  age,  a  sailor  €n  board  tbe 
mile*  on  the.  paisage  from  JF^wwe 


to  the  Ajf^dlieh  f^l.jduring  the  mght» 
from  fv>ammock  on  a  cheslv  <¥m1  re-* 
ceilve4  m  com&iouted  i^fi(^e .  of  th^ 
io^or  af«Ar<!^nity  of  the  bumspru^. 
Tb^Te  beii^ no  i^urgeon  onboard, i^^ 
remained  eight  weeks  wi|;)^ut  a^f^iatn 
anc^  jfiH.  the  end.  of  whic^  t^m^.^tlie 
vessel  reached  Mftrtiniea.  >to  n^o^i 
surea  had  been  adop^d  tQ  loif  er,  (he 
inflammation.  y^pu»  ab8C(?t|i^  hftd 
formed  and  opened  extftrpallyit  rnq 
the  whole  of  the.qircimy<|peQitcql}u)4Mf 
tissue  appeared  infiltrated  witb  p^e,. , 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  entered  the 
joad  of  St.  Pierre,  Boyer  wi»  admitt;-^ 
ed  into  the  H6pital  de  la  Marine, 
under  M.  Lain£,  D.M.  There  iiraa 
at  that  period  considerable  fever»  thi^ 
shoulder  was  red,  tumefied,  and  paii|i<i 
ful,  with  an  abundant  luppuration. 
Several  incisions  were  made  to  allow 
ft  free  exit  for  the  pus,  but  wi^l^out 
relieving  the  symptoms. 

After  remaining  six  weeks  in  the 
hospital,  his  constitution  appeared  so 
much  weakened*  tliathialtfe  wAticeii'^ 
sidered  in  dantfer»  and  a  eousultatiott 
Was  accordin^y  held,  when  it  W*i 
detetmined  that  ezartioulatioli  of  the 
humerus  presented  tbe  only  chenee' 
of  escape  for  the  patient,  which  Was 
accordingly  performed  tbe  next  day 
by  M.  Lain^.  M.  lasfranc's  dikree^^ 
tions  were  followed  in  opemtin^. 
When  the  first  flap  was  formed;  va^ 
rious  abscesses  were  opened  islbo»  end 
the  tissue  was  so  infilUaled  witb  piis>^ 
that  it  poured  out  on  every  etrofee  at 
the  knife  ;  varieus  fragments  of  bene 
were  met  with,  and  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  opeiatioo*  which  was  ne* 
vertheless.  finished  in  four  minutes. 
The  parte  were  brought  together,  and 
in  spite  of  their  unfavourable  aapecf, 
the  pus,  in  a  short  time,  took  on  a 
more  healthy  charaet^,  ind  diminish- 
ed in  quantity,  while  the^healA  of  the 
patient  improved  so  rapidly  that  ifi 
•ska  di^a^  ,h$  Jva«*abl#.utO'Walk.abeut 
unsupported. 

During  tbe  pKogvesa  of  deatilaa* 
tion»  an  aihecesa  formed  nearthe  aem- 
mioQ,  and  gave  pasea|^  to  sdmeknota 
of  chaxpie.    The  patient  jneoovered. . 


»  • 
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HOSPITAL  PATfnrN. 

Thb  niunber  of  psftientB  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  last  year  was 
6»275  in-patieiits,  7.458  oat-pattento, 
and  15,137  casualty  patients,  many 
of  whcHn  were  suj^lied  with  money, 
cktiies,  and  otlier  necessaries,  to 
enable  them  to  return  home.  At  St. 
ThQDiaa*s.  the  nomber  was  3.165  in- 
p«lleBtB.  and  20.627  out-patients; 
ineindtng  casualties,  making  a  total 
ttf  53.500  for  the  two  hoflfHtals. 


On  tie   detectiam  of  the  Tracee  of 

.  tnitmg  fraudulently  erased. 
Pjk>vbs8ob6azza3U.  of  Florence,  hav- 
ing been  frequendy  appointed  by 
the  tribunals  to  give  professional  evi- 
dence on  trials  ^of  thus  nature,  insti- 
tuted eiqperiments  on  the  subject, 
idiich.  by  shewing  him  the  possi- 
bility of  removing  not  only  the  ink. 
l^ut  also  the  xoaterials  employed  in 
its  removal,  proved  that  cases  might 
anae  when  the  fraud  could  not  be 
detected  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  examining  the  condition  of  the 
papdr  or  other  material  written  on. 
For  this  purpose  optical  means  were 
tried  in  vain,  and  immersion  in  water 
did  not  ahew  such  a  difference  in  the 
absoiptive  power  of  the  vmtten  and 
unwritten  parts,  as  happens  in  the 
employment  of  certain  sympathetic 
inks;  but  on  exposure  of  the  in- 
spected paper  to  a  moderate  fire,  the 
paper  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
corrosive  effects  of  the  ink.  was  in 
those  parts  altered  in  its  nature,  viras 
unequally  acted  on  by  the  process  of 
carbonization,  and  thus  the  number 
and  length  of  tiie  lines,  and  often  the 
whole  of  the  erased  portion  were 
distinctly  revealed. — Firet  Report  of 
the  Britieh  Aesociation  for  the  ad' 
vancement  of  Science. 


The  dnnamoa  is  peded  at  a  cer- 
tain, season  by  a  class  called  diaa- 
liars,  who  are  obliged  to  perfonn  this 
duty  in  the  forest,  receiving  a  small 
-fixed  sum  according  to  the  quantity 
Aey  ddiver.    Sevml  of  the  inlialnt- 
ants  have  of  late  made  plantatlona  of 
the  tree,  and  cinnamon  is  received  by 
tiie  government  in  payment  of  land- 
rents.    The  wild  cmnamon  abooxids 
in  the  forests  of  Malabar,  and  some 
plantations  of   the   finer  sort  have 
also  been  lately  made  there.     It  is 
frequentiy  mixed  with,  the  bark  of 
the  capia.  which  is  occasionally  sold 
in  its  stei^.    The  quantity  of  cinna- 
mon annually  exported  from  Ceylon  by 
the  t>utch  amounting  to  ISO.OOOlbs.. 
and  which  they  procured  at  5d»  a  lb.. 
and  sold  at  lis,  in  Europe,  has  been 
raised  to  9120.000.     Pepper,   chiefly 
purchased  from  Malabar,  is  used  to 
preserve  the  cargoes  of  cinnfunoh. 
by  attracting  moisture  from  the  bales. 


Strychnine  in  Hydrophobia, — Dr. 
Graves  exhibited  strychnine  to  a  boy 
aged  12  years,  affected  with  hydro- 
phobia. Though  very  properly  pre- 
pared, and  tried  in  large  doses,  bodi 
by  the  mouth  and  skm.  previously 
denuded  of  its  epidermis,  no  effect 
was  produced,  llie  autopsy  dis- 
played nothing  unusual  in  the  tongue, 
pharynx,  alimentary  canal,  or  cere- 
bro-spinal  system. — DMin  Joumai 
of  Med,  and  Chem,  Science,  May. 


Cinnttmen, — ^Ilie  average  quantity 
of  cinnamon  sold  in  the  last  seven 
years  has  been  4.570.000lbs..  and 

he  average  price  for  the  best  has 

■".en  6«.  64.  a  pound. 


Germinatioa  of  Seeds  caused  by  o»* 
alio  acid, — Oxalic  acid  has  been  of 
late  successfully  used  to  make  old 
seeds  germinate.  They  are  kept  in  a 
bottie  containing  the  acid,  until  ger- 
mination commeiices.  which  generally 
occurs  within  24  or  48  hours,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  sown  in  tlie 
usual  manner.  Seeds  from  20  to 
40  years  old  have  been  succeasfolly 
treated  in  this  way. 
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Db.VaM^I^GB'S  actions  for  LIBEL. 

'C^CftTRT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

f^ttfkintter,  Monday,  Jme  %bih,  1832. 

RAMAOCE  V.   WAKLEY. 

BEFORE  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet  and  a  Spe- 
cial jury  'roiui^ring  of  the  following  Gen- 
tlemen:— 

Beiyamin  Adams,  Esq.   I^Qwer    Honu^rion* 

Hackney,  merchant. 
Robert  Henry   Close,  Esq.   10,   Montague- 
square. 
Charles    Cooke^    Esq.    45,    Doughty -street, 

Pancras. 
Abraham  Cooper,    Esq.    13,   New  Milman- 

street,  Panerai. 
T.  Eldred,  Esq.  Highbury  Terrace,  Islington, 

merchant. 
George  Hadden,  Esq.  15,  Highbury  Terrace, 

Islington,  merchant. 
John  Hawkes,  Esq.  Upper  Holloway,  mer- 
chant. 
Robert  Mundell,  Esq.  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 
Michael    Oppcnheim,    Esq.    Mansell-street, 

merchant. 
John  Rolls,  Esq.  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
William    Thickbroom,     Esq.    Eaton  -  street, 

Hanover-square. 
John  Tracy,  Esq.  10,  Brudenell  Place,  mer- 
chant. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilde,  ^r.  Seifeaht  Spankie,  Mr.  Adolphus, 
and  MV.  White.  ' 

Counsel  for  the  defeodant,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Jonea  ;and  Mr*  ICelly ;  hut  these  gentlemen 
did  pot  plead  in  court,  i\s  Mr.  Wakley  defend- 
ed his  case  in  person.  Plea — the  general 
issue — not  guilty. 

Mr.  Serjeant  WtLDC  complained  of  a 
conspiracy  in  .the  medical  profiesslon  to  crush 
his  client,  becaese  he  had  fearlessly  stated 
his  opinion,  whether  ri^ht  or  wrong,  re- 
specting Mr.  St.  John'  Long^s  practice^;  he 
contended  that,  however  dtssatisfled  th^  m^m*  ^ 
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hers  of  the  profession  might  be ,  with^that' 
opinion,   it  afforded  them  no  excuse  for  en- 
deavomring  to  rum  him  in  his  private  -pi^l^' ' 
tice,  and.  particularly. by  a gresi  aaAiitflig^tii 
nant  misrepresentation  of  iacti,  jRUQl^^fif^ihi^^it 
libel  displayed.     He  complained  tl?a^  jus.tii^, 
had  not  been  done  his  client  by  the  mcutfy,'' 
and  contended  that  he  was  not  less  (Entitled-  * 
to  be  fairly  dealt  by,  because  taerwata  re^fkikfatf 
and  qualified  practitioner,  «D^.ii«i  qet  jidi-li. 
vocate  his  own  case  in  person..    ,       ,  ,   ,     ^  ^. 
"  Mr.  Wakley  entered  upon  his  defence,  / 
and  said  it  was  a  principle  of  law taid' down'"' 
by  the  greatest  judges  for  the  laat  hiihdi«<l*~^ 
yean,  that  «  nan  coming  intn  coartia JHk.i»> 
for  damages. should  come  in  with  cleai^JtMu^^s^,^ 
He  would  shew  that  Dr.  Rajnadge  .did  .qot 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  as'he  fiaa  . 
degraded  himself  by  having  been  liii*  adv#^  " 
cate  of  St.  John  Long,  aild«*.aitfaMdMrled'  *" 
severely  on  the  character  9$  k9$ht'}pvU»<9^^f. 
the  latter.     He  said  that  lii^  gublic^oa  ba^ 
been  open  to  strictures  from  cprrespo'hdents 
on  any  species  of  delinquency  in  th^medlcaf '  ' 
profession  ;  that  theletter  compUiAed'of  had 
been  first  sent  to  Mr.  Bradford,  whotCd  pgA 
deny  the  allegations  in  it;  and  that  it  vr^g    . 
evident  that  the  publication  by  him  wa^  to 
elicit  truth.     Dr.  Ramadge  had  been  a'  corre- 
spondent of  his  in  The  Lanerft  and  he  would 
haTe  an  opportunity  of  reply,  bad  te  choacn 
that  course,  but  his  prin^p^  omect  'ivf^  t« 
extort  money,  by  bringing  a  civil  action  foj: . 
damages,  and  in  such  cases  the  liberty  of  ^lie 
press  would  be  a  mere  ntilfity,  If  intkmy 
were  to  continue  secrete^  and'  quacHeryUin^* 
dragged  to  day  and  to  shane*  .  -tteifci^.oiQ^ 
who  wrote  the  lettfr^, i^  ^^cellhe^^ted, 
to  attribute  it  to  Dr.  Rapiadg&Jii|nsQlf  {gr^a^  . 
laughter),  for  the  purpbse  df  tf xf oi^ng  moti'ey, 
if  he.  (Wakley)  hafi  bcei^  determined  not  to 
compromise  in  order  to  prevent  an  action,  or 
if  he  could  bIii>dl(a4d-^u{^fUQ.a  vqf^jipV  f^ 
damages.     But  he.trufto?  t]; at  the  age-. of 
technicalities    arid  *  oc'  trumpery  supported 
cases  had  gone, *"  arid  thm  jtif^ev  wfHild  bffc  a 
shield  for  the  juat '^adinacAvsrsistts-^of  the 
press  on  every  specif  ^  in^my,  physical 
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and  poHticaL  He  remarked  on  the  abeenoe 
of  all  testimony  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  bnt 
that  of  one  single  witness,  who  he  said  was 
interested,  because  implicated  in  the  trans* 
action,  and  he  (Wakley)  thought  himself  ag« 
grieved  because  counsd  for  plaintiff  did  not 
produce  the  sworn  evidence  of  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds, which  the  opposite  side  have  in  pos- 
scfsipn.  He  trusttd  hip  ci^  in  the  bands  of 
the  jury,,  who  he  hoped  viontd  sea  that  the 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  disprove  any  of  the 
assertions  in  the  alleged  libel,  or  to  substan- 
tiate his  own  declaration." — Ballot,  July  1. 

The  Judge  in  his  charge  said  that  the 
systematic  mode  of  treatment  in  general,  or 
pursued  in  a  specific  case,  was  a  lawful  tub* 
ject  for  fair  criticism  intended  to  improve 
science ;  but  that  an  attack  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  an  individual,  so  as  to  degrade  him  in 
society,  and  depreciate  hia  prospects  or  pro- 
perty, was  not  If  the  jury  thought  that 
the  publication  was  meant  as  the  subject  of 
htr  critfcism,  the  verdict  should,  be  for-  the 
defendant ;  but  If  it  was  intended  to  degrade 
the  individual  rather  than  fairly  to  criticise, 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  their  verdict 
tte  then  recapitulated  the  OTidenoe  very 
minutely. 

The  jury  having  eonsulted  for- a  §em  mi* 
nutesy  inquired  wheyier  nominal  damages 
^ould  carry  costs,  to  which  the  court  replied 
in  the  affirmative ;  they  again  deliberated  fbr 
a  short  time,  and  brought  in  a  verdict— 
Damage^^Ofw  Ftarthmg* 

Mr.  Wakley  then  applied  to  the  Judge  to 
reAise  hia  certificate  fbr  costs,  but  the  appli- 
eatlon  was  snsuccessfiil. 


RAMADOB  V.   &yA»  AND  OTH£Rt. 

TVssrfqy,  Vmw  %^^  1832. 

•9tfbre  Sir  N.  Tindal,  Chief  Jostice,  and  the 
following  Sptcial  Juxy : 

Charles  Devon,  35,  Queen -square,  St  An- 

drew'Sy  Holborn,  Esq. 
Gerard  De  Visroe,  6,  St  Aqdrew's  Place, 
.    Mary-le-bone,  Esq. 
Thomas  Howard,  Cottage  Place,  St  Luke's, 

merchant. 
Thomas  Harding,  James-street,  Westminster, 

Esq. 
John  Minter  Hkrt,  19,  Momlngton  Crescent, 

St  Pancras,  Esq. 
George  Kilgour,  S5,  Woborn  Place,  Esq. 
Richard  Charles  Kirby,  18,  Alsop  Terrace, 

Mary-le-bone,  Esq. 
J.ohn  Pinder,  10,  York  Gate,  Mary-le-bone, 
* '  merchant 
Philip  Samuel,  1,  Bedford  Place,  St  George's, 

.  and  St  Giles's,  Esq. 
R(rf>ert   Wilkinson,     41,    Montague-strfeet, 
'    Mary-le-bone,  Bpq. 
Deana  Franklin  Walkec,  1,  Gloucester-street, 

Mary-le-bone,  Esq. 
Andrew  V.  Kirwan,    7^,  Gloucester  Place 

'Mary-le-bone,  Beq. 


CoMDf«l  for  plainUff  as  .|»  the  prtn>«ng 
case. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants,  Mr,  Scijcant 
Taddy  and  Mr.  Erie. 

'  Attorney  for  the  plaintiff^  Mr.  WiBtaiBS, 
Ely-place. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendant,  Meaaxa.  Cfcal- 
ton  and  Fearon,  Crown  Office  Row,  Tenaple* 
aQ4  Borough.  ^ 

This  wa»  a^actlpn  fi»ra  IVbeUln  th^  Ui<^ 
Medical  and  Surgical  JounuU  of  September  1, 
1831,  against  Dr.  Ramadge  (copied  from  Tkt 
Lancet)  the  publication  being  edited  by  Dr. 
Ryan,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Renahaw  and 
Rush. 

An  ofler  was  made  by  plaintiff  l»  take  a 
Terdict  for  AOs,  with  coats,  hot  dafendants 
were  advised  to  refuse  this  propoaaL 

The  defendants  pleaded— >!,  the  general 
issue ;  2,  a  justification  of  their  ttatevent 

Seijcaot  WiLDB  obserrad,  that  t^  fhda- 
tiff  waa  a  physidaB.  of  eonsiderable  talent, 
and  beoauae  he  had  givai^  a  volosil^ry  aad  en  - 
biassed  opinion  in  fkvour  of  an  ondiploaHad 
gentlemaa  practising   lacdki.Ba  aaaeaiaftiBy 
among  the  most  elerated  ranka  in  life,  nat 
strictly  in  coosonaaeevriUi  Aa  ptindfdas  omA 
practice  of  the  madioal  laonopallaiBy  be  was 
(^»{;psed  and  abused  by  the  feeolty ;  bat  the 
age  of  prqud^ce  and  bigotry  waa  over.    His 
dient  had  been  snccesafnl  in  pradiee,  net- 
withstanding  the  slander  privately  aad  pub- 
licly drculated  against  hiin,  aad*  SoieDdcd  to 
blast  his  reputation,  and  destroy  Ida  piauke. 
From  these  slanders  h^  ealaded  ikut 
libel,  which  contained  strictaiea  an  Ua 
ral  character,  and  on  his 
tures  wholly  uncalled  fbr,  nw 
ui^uatifiable.    They  were  partly  eopled  from 
'lie  Lam^f  but  fhr  exceed  tiia  ISwl  fas 
joumai  in  malioe  and  fislseliooi.  A 
able  dme  had  elapsed  between 
tions,   and  Ikerefore  the 
have  ascertaiaed  the  trutti  of  their 
ments,    if  candour  and  finr  eritidam 
their  object,  or  that  they  had  intended  to 
promote  the  interests  of  sdenee,  and  not  ta 
direct  a  meditsted  attack  upon  an  indivldaaL 
In  this  case  none  of  the  topica  aboat  tiie 
liberty  of  the  press  can  oome  under  notioe, 
except  indeed  one  portion  peculiar  to  tilie 
present  day — ^the  denundation  of   tiie  cha> 
racter  and  conduct  of  individuals  hj  editors, 
who  may  be  actuated  by  motiYes  at  peiauaal 
enmity,  or  professional  intrigue.     The  medi- 
cal editors  prescribed  the  rule  of  conduct  fbr 
the  whole  profession,  and  dfenouaoed  ril  who 
violated  it    The  present  libel  waa  pnbMehed 
in  consequence  of  the  platntiff'a  sanctieu  and 
approval  of  the  practice   of  Bfr.  8t    John 
Long;  but  aa  this  was  new,  it  ekiitad  dK 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  fhculty,  wlw,  on 
all  occasions,  opposed  every  thing  navel^  Imr- 
ever  valuable,  as  was  illustrated  in  the  ia> 
stances  of  Mr.  Harvey  and  0r.  James.     Bat 
thataphysldan  was  to  be  denoiincedby  Ws 
brethren  fbr  having  ventured   to 
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fM^dly  the  MW  praetke,  wat  ndt  to  be 
tolerated  io  this  age.  Such,  however,  was 
hb  client's  ease;  fer,  having  published  a  letter 
in  &?our  of  Long  in  The  Sunday  rinies  of 
tlie  10th  of  April,  1831,  the  ftunilty  bad 
ef>|ispired  to  ruin  his  practice  and  injure  his 
character.  Among  these  attacks  was  the  pre- 
vent libel,  which  was  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
a  hostile  practitioner,  and  was  a  notice  to  all  of 
the  faculty  among  whom  his  periodical  circu- 
lated, that  they  were  not  to  exercise  their 
own  judgments,  or  impartial  opinions,  upon 
any  case  contrary  to  the  dictatorial  decision 
of  the  faculty ;  that  they  shotfld  not  support 
any  man  not  legally  qualified,  although  ftiUy 
accomplished  by  Ms  dwn  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  Kbel  was  printed  in  roman  and 
italics,  and  set  forth  the  monstrous  fidsehood 
'Chttt  the  patient  recovered,  under  a  treatment 
opposite  to  his  client's,  when,  in  fact,  she  had 
diol  three  days  afterwards.  He  wonld  eon- 
vinoe  the  ^nry  thai  a  gross  attack  had  been 
made  by  the  defendaots  upon  the  pvafessional 
chaiacter  of  his  client. 

Mr.  WiUmmti  attorney  for  the  plaintiff, 
pioved  that  he  had  purehased  the  Lemdm 
MedtemiandSmTgiemlMturmUSot  September  1, 
1831,  in  which  the  libel  appeaced,  from  the 
deieniant  Mr.  Rush,,  and  had  caUed  oo  the 
defendant  Da.  Ryan,  who  acknowledged  he 
was  edhar  of  the  'pnblicadon. 

Clross*examined.-  Dt^  Ryan  said  he  did  not 
imfnte  any  want  of  skill  to  plaintiff,  and  was 
ready  to  make  any  apology  Dr.  Ramadge 
nqnired.  He  said  he  had  apologised  im  the 
•ueceeding  nnmher  for  -October.  Thie  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  October, 
lie  produced  Ae  succeeding  number,  and 
turned  to  an  arCfele,  which  he  said  contained 
Ihe  apology  to  Dr.  R.  and  desured  me  to  read 
it,  which  I  did,  and  told  him  that  it  appeared 
Io  me  to  make  the  matter  ten  times  worse.  I 
reismber  that  be  said  he  copied  it  from  Tke 
Ltmeety,  and  that  no  contradiction  of  it  had 
appeaaed  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  between 
the  interval  it  had  been  piiblished  in  that 
work  and  The-Midkai  mtd  Surgical  /omrnak 
I  teU  hhn  there  did  nol^  and  thai  the  plain- 
tiff w«Mld  let  hinieelf  down  very  much  by  an- 
aweting  it  Dr.  Ryan  observed  be  was  wiUing 
to{  ieierein  hia  Journal  any  thing  the  plaintiff 
desired. 

Mr,  Bratfard,  asurgeon-apolhecary  in  Fleet- 
stNot;  MissBaHock  was  my  patient  in  July, 
1831 1  called  in  fifM about  15th  July,  Friday; 
had  attended  her  two  or  three  years  before 
for  an  iniaamatbry  fever  called  synocha.  In 
July  last  she  had  sanMeomplaint,  only  more 
violent  in  degree;  prescribed  two  calomel 
piUs,  of  ibur  grains  each,  fbar  aperient  draughts 
eomposed  of  rhubarb  and  mint  water ;  twtloe 
knket  to  the  temples.  Plaintiff  saw  her  for 
■se  on  Satarday,  16th ;  he  was  attending  ano- 
thar  patfent  in  the  neighbourhood;  he  at- 
tended whilst  I  was  out  of  town ;  came  back 
en  Bfbnday,  18«h  July ;  saw  Mils  & ;  plahi- 
tiff  pMseribedonSkinday,  1 7tfa,  twelve  leeches 


to  stomach ;   on  Monday,  16th,  preseribed 
eight  pills  and  four  draughts,  myown^pm- 
scription ;  no  leeches  on  that  day.    Tuesday^ 
19th  July,  saw  her  again,  plaintiff  did  not: 
he  saw  her  again  on  Thtarsday  evening,  21st 
July.     In  the  intervsl  she  was  under  my  care ; 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  Miss  B.'s  sister,  desired  his 
attendance.    Plaintiff  |i(  first  attended  as  my 
friend;  on  -Thursday  attended  as  phyrician. 
I  bled  patient  on  Tuesday  morning  by  phun^ 
tiff's  direction ;  he  mi^t  have  caHed  on  the 
Tuesday ;  the  leeches  had  not  drawn  at  att. 
I  took  twelve  ounces  from  the  arm.    Mrs. 
Rejmolds  said  the  leeches  foiled ;  the  weather 
was  hot  and  unfavonrable  to  leeches,  they  had 
not  acted.     On  the  21st,  Miss  B.  had  a  great 
disposition  to  sleep  ;  slept  all  day  and  night ; 
obstinate  costiveness,  as  the  medi(iine  had  not 
acted;  she  complained  of  weight  in  head; 
pbdnHf  asked  tf  she  was  hied,  and  teas  tofi^ 
she  had  been ;  he  said  that  was  right,  and  wrote 
a  prescription  for  two  calomel  pills  ten  grainsi 
consenr.  of  roses  ten  grains,  both  sent,  one 
to  be  taken  immediately,  the  other  repeated 
if 'first  did  not  act  \  lotion  to  the  head  ;  saline 
draught  aAd  antimotiial  wine.    Friday,  22d, 
plaintiff  saw  her  again ;  Misi  B.  passed  a  bad 
night;  was  violent  and  stupified  by  tuma; 
she  struck  those  about  her.    Plaintiff 'direct- 
ed thirty  leeches  to  be  applied  to  her  head  and 
behind  her  eat*4 ;  tttey  failed.   Then  I  opened 
one  temporal  artery;  tried  the  right  first, 
could  not  succeed,  and  I  opened  the  left ;  I 
eould  get  no  assistantee.  *  I  took  a  pint,  or 
ther^bonta ;  leechCs  take  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  each.    Pstieht  better}  I  was  with 
her  an  hour  and  she  fointed ;  and  when  she 
came  to  herself  she  wak  better ;  obliged  to 
put  her  in  an  upright  posture,  and  that  made 
her  foint.    I  dixected  the  room  to  be  kept 
cool  particularly,  as  it  was  low,  small,  and 
intensely  hot;  bed nearly'.filled  it,  and  de- 
airons  to  remove  every  thing  that  could  im- 
pede the  circulation  of  air;  windows  opened. 
The  artery  was   opened    in   the   evening; 
saw  her  afterwards  on  that  evening;  very 
much  recovered.    Saw  her  four  times   on 
Friday.   Plaintiff  saw  her  again  on  Saturday, 
July  23rd.     He -saw  her  Friday  evening ;  he 
was  in  the  shop,  and  I  asked  him  to  go  over. 
I  saw  her  on  Saturday  with. him;  I  found 
windows  and  doors  dosed.     Bed-clothes  in- 
creased in  quantity;  I  made  the  strongest 
observations  against  it    I  desired  a  curtain 
to  keep  the  Ught  from  her  eyes^    They  said 
wine  and  water  had  been,  giveik  her.  The  in- 
flammatory   symptoms  increased  by  stimuli 
given  in  night     Cold  dash  Ordered  to  head. 
Dr.  Ramadge  directed  mercury  to  be  nibbed 
on  lags;  and   opening  medicines,  8  1-grain 
calomel  pills,  with  some  aperients  in  house. 
3aw  her  three  tinlee  regmlarly  every  day; 
twelve  leeches  and  a  blister  to  back  of  head 
Saw  her  on   Sunday    mornlog;    she  acia 
slightly  relieted  by  leeehes.    Saw  hes  ynffx 
plaintiff  on  eeenldg  of  8nnday««   Mereiwi|l 
applications  ceaaed  on  SUndayi '  ■  I  do  *  not 
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find  ont  any  prescription  for  mercurtat  appK* 
cations.  Saw  Dr.  Tweedie  and  pUinUff  there 
late  in  evening.  An  altercation  took  place 
between  those  gentlemen.  There  was  a  gMd 
deal  of  altercation  ;  both  gentlemen  exteed- 
.ingly  warm.  Dr.  Ramadge  and  Tweedie 
quarrelling.  I  first  heard  plaintiff  aay,  h« 
came  to  consult  for  th^  patient's  boncii^  aad 
.Dr.  T.*8  conduct  was  very  impertinent  and 
very  ill-timed.  Dr.  Tweedie  said  you  are 
-repudiated  by  the  profeMion,  or  words  <  to 
.that  effect;  1  heard  this.  Dr.  Ramadge 
said,  you  are  no  gentleman,  but  I  am  by 
birth  and  education.  You  are  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
Dr.  T.  said  he  could  not  think  of  meeting 
Dr.  Ramadge.  Took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
asked  me,  What  did  you  bring  me  here  for  ? 
Dr.  T.  said  he  was  repudiated,  that  he  was 
connected  with  Long,  or  had  advocated  him. 
He  said  plaintiff  supped  with  Long.  Dr.  R. 
•said  I  am  entitled  to  my  opinion  as  well  as 
any  other  man,  and  your  objection  is  exceed- 
ingly impertinent.  The  doctors  consulted ;  a 
prescription  was  written  by  Dr.  T.  Parties 
met  on  Monday,  July  35th.  Plaintiff  put  his 
.  name  to  the  prescription,  I  think ;  am  not 
sure.  Plaintiff  said  he  regretted  having 
.written  his  name  to  sanction  the  exhibition 
of  morphia.  Monday  worse}  another  pre- 
scription written  by  Dr.  T.  Dr.  T.  said  it 
was  no  consultation,  and  said,  tear  off  that 
fellow's  signature.  I  declined,  and  Dr.  T. 
did  it  himself.  Plaintiff,  did  not  see  patient 
after  thaf,  who  was  then  exclusively  in  Dr. 
T.'s  care  and  tceatment  He  observed,  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  bleeding  is  carried  far 
enough.  Leeches  were  agun  mentioned, 
and  Dr.  T.  said,  We  wiU  try  a  blister;  A 
turpentine  enema  vras  administered  ;  object 
not  stated.  The  intention  was  counter-irrita- 
tion. Dr.  T.  had  in  some  respect  departed 
from  the  previous  treatment.  Patient  died 
on.the  Thursday,  28th  July,  in  the  afternoon. 
.PaUent  better  on  the  Monday,  but  worse  on 
the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ;  on  that  day  I 
looked  for  her  death.  Had  good  hopes  of 
her  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

Cross-examined. — The  bleeding  was  not 
very  profuse ;  I  have  often  seen  people  bled 
twice  or  three  times  as  much ;  140  leeches 
were  neither  sent  nor  recommended;  there 
were  only  two  successful  applications  of 
leeches,  those  to  the  head  and  stomach.  Mrs. 
R.,  finding  the  leeches  did  not  succeed,  sent 
out  for  more;  she  told  me  twice  or  three 
limes  so,  and  she  said  she  had  had  no  better 
success  with  those  ;  put  12  to  the  temples  on 
Friday ;  on  Saturday,  16 th,  12  leeches  more 
were  used ;  on  Friday,  22nd,  30  more  were 
ordered ;  on  the  23d,  there  were  12  more. 
I  endeavoured  to  open  Ihe  right  temporal 
artery ;  on  that  occasion  1  did  not  take  a  tea« 
spoonful  of  blood ;  I  did  ihis  on  Thursday, 
2l«t ;  I  am  not  aware/I  bled  her  on  that  day; 
I  believe  I  did  on  Friday,  22d ;  I  opened  the 
temporal  artery  ;  I  took  16  ounces  that  day, 
a  pint  pot  full,  and  a  little  ran  over ;  she  did 


not  bleed  in  the  bed  mmeh ;  the  blood  sprfnkl«d 
about  the  bed;  I  said  let  bar  blcwd  -in  the 
bed,  bnt'She  did  not  do  ao;  ilitofidntcd^imy ; 
I  was 'ttotpDUck' alarmed;  tbeuglit  itacoes- 
sary  to  stay  with  her  an  hour;  eertainly  f 
was  ^not-agkated  -or  alarmed;  aippiielMnded 
that  from  muni*  of  assistanee  that  I  could  not 
well  aeeuvA  the  tempoml  artery ;  I  did  not 
believe  ske  vras  dying;  ahe  was  aonae  time 
cooing  to^  did  not  state  she  mas  flying,  or 
any  tiling  to  that  effect ;  I  left  her,  and  was 
well  iatisied;  I  gave  her  two  teaspoomfol  «f 
wine  and  wafer,  and  applied  haitshonA  to  b^ 
nose.  Up  to  this  time  depletion  was  putaned, 
and  mercurial  irictiona  and  bltsters  were  ap> 
plied,  and  a  glyster  also.  When  Dr.  T.  was 
railed  in,  patient  had  jellies,  sa^o,  smmw- 
root,  and  beef-tea,  by  Dr.'T.'ft  oiAerv,  hot 
she  had  all  these  before ;  I  had  nvt  ordoied 
beef-tea  before ;  Dr,  T.  limited  the^^niintity 
of  beef-tea ;  she  was  ordered  light  nooviah- 
ment,  and  she  might  have  taken  heef-t«b; 
arrow-root  and  sago  were  ordered  befiftse  by 
plaintiff  and  myself.  Plaintiff  put  hia  nanie 
to  a  prescription  for  a  torpenlme  enema; 
turpentine  is  a  stimulant,  and  to  her  whewaa 
weak  was  a  stimulant  of  more  thnn  ordinary 
degree.  Plaintiff  denied  he  had  aay  con« 
nexion  with  Long,  beyond  whatt  aa  a  man 
of  honour  he  ought  to  have ;  i  do  not  know 
that  any  man  had  refused  to  meet  pbdnciff ; 
I  have  seen  him  with  Dr.  Davies,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd ;  I  ha^e  heard  one  or  two  medical  mfin 
say  that  they  would  refuse ;  I  do  net  know 
I  have  in  any  case  refused  to  meet  hha,  bwt 
I  have  not  called  him  in  ao  often  as  I  dM 
before,  when  it  was  stated  that  he  was  in 
connexion  with  Long,  and  I  did  not  wmtrnae  to 
meet  him,  as  plaintiff  has  denied  the  c««i> 
nexion.  I  have  told  him  repeatedly  he  had 
lowered  himself  in  his  prtrfession,  and  cau- 
tioned him  against  Long.  I  had  a  difficuAty  s> 
pass  the  catheter ;  Dr.  T.  did  pass  it ;  do  not 
describe  myself  as  dealing  in  rapid  remedies ; 
my  card  states,  "  the  most  rapid  cures  effect- 
ed on  the  most  reasonable  terms  ;*'  these  cards 
not  used ;  they  were  printed,  as  a  riyal  esta- 
blishment was  opened  in  opposition  to  mine. 

Re-examination. — The  catheter  waa  not  re- 
quisite when  it  was  passed ;  Tery  little  water 
drawn  off;  called  in  Dr.  R.  to  Mr.  Devlne  at 
same  time ;  I  sent  poor  people  to  plaintiff; 
I  sent  a  servant  of  my  own ;  Dr.  T.'a  treat- 
ment was  following  up  plainUff 's  in  a  minor 
degree ;  half  the  people  who  are  bled  faint ; 
refused  to  give  die  presoripdons  to  Dr 
Tweedie,  gave  them  to  Dr.  R.'s  attorney. 

lAhelt  wow  read. 
"  Tweedie  v.  Ramadge.-^Dt,  Ramadge 
was  in  attendance  on  a  case  of  typhus ;  the 
patient,  a  young  lady,  was  bled  fivm  the  arm 
on  a  Friday,  and  eight  dotsen  (96)  leeekem  ap- 
plied to  the  head  and  neck.  On  Saturday, 
both  temporal  arteries  were  opened  ;  the  pa> 
tient  fainted,  and  the  apothecary,  who  waa 
likewise  in  attendance,   left  her;  the  nurse 
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brought  her.  round  wiHi  wine  and  water.  Oo 
the  Sundfty,  an^iher  dozen  ieeche*  were  ap* 
plied,  and  immoiiately  die  beeame. delirious, 
when  Dr.  Tweedie'a  advice  was  requeeted  by 
the  relatiTet. 

"  Dr.  Tweedie  having  spekenapazi  with  Dr. 
Ramadge,  addressed  Mrs.-  Reynolds^  the 
sister  of  the  patient,  and  eaid,  <*  That  haoing 
aitended  iht  family  brfort,  ht  ikould  he 
happy  mom  to  give  hie  aetitttmce  to  the  yoemg 
lady,  BUT  THAT  Dr.  Ram aooe*8  oonduot 

IN  .A  LATB  COMUSSPOMDBNCE  Wlf  H  JOHM 
LOWO,  BAD  B£BN  BUCB,  THAT  NO  MBDIOAI. 
MAN  OF  BE«FBCTABlLlTy  CODLD  CALL  HIM 
IN  OR  CONSULT  WITH  HIM,  WITHOUT  INiUR- 
INO  HIM8ZLP  IN  THE  EYES  OF  HIS  BBETBREN. 

That  he  (Dr,  Tweedie)  bare  no  private  pique 
qgairut  Dr.  Rautadge ;  he  believed  him,  indeed, 
to  beeiever,  Imt.his  character,  as  regarded  the 
aboee  traneacOon,  rendered  it  imperative  for  all 
medieal  tnen'to  deeUne  acting  toith  him,  and 
Mre.  Reynolds  nmst,  therefore,  ehooee  whieh 
she  wotM  entrust.  Dr  Ramadge  replied  in 
great  anger,  "  that  he  was  a  gemtkman  by 
birth,  edmmtieny  and  prefessUm,  but  that  Dr. 
Tweedie  was  neither*  •  •  Dr.  Tweedie 
answered  htm  by  turning  coolly  on  his  heel, 
and  walking  out  of  the  room.  Dr.  Tweedie 
was  retained,  and  cured  the  patient  by  eeactty 
oppoeite  treatment.  Dr.  Ramadge,  it  is  said, 
is  frequently  at  supper  with  John  Long."— - 
Lancet. 

**  Dr.  Tweedie  has  honourably  and  faith- 
fully disebarged  bis  duty  to  his  medical  bre- 
thren, and  we  hope  every  one  else  will  do  the 
same.  We  are  well  aware  wbo  it  is,  and  a 
medical  man  to  boot,  that  makes  the  trio  in 
these  family  suppers.  Let  htm  be  warned  in 
time :  he  takes  upon  him  to  defend  this  ne- 
farious quack  and  man-slaughterer  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  profession  ;  let  him  take  wam- 
ing«  or  we  will  not  spare  him.— Ed." 

Original  LibeL 

"RESULT   OF  UPHOLDING   QUACKS. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  TJte  Lancet. 

'*  Sir,— The  following  account  of  a  medi- 
cal fracas,  shows  that  your  strictures  against 
quacks  and  their  coa4|utors,  are  duly  ap- 
preciated by  respectable  medical  men.  Ten 
days  ago,  Mise  Emma  Bullock,  of  No.  1, 
Gloucester  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  which  waa  declared  to  be  typhus. 
The  young  lady  was  attended  by  Dr.  Ra- 
madge  and  Mr.  ■  ,  a  medical    practi- 

tioner in  Street.     For  some  reason 

she  was  not  bled  until  Friday,  when  a  vein 
in  the  arm  was  opened,  and  eight  dozen 
leeches  to  the  head  and  neck  were  applied. 
On  Saturday  the  temporal  arteries  were 
opened  on  both  sides ;  she  fainted,  and  the 
apothecary  having  left  her,  the  nurse  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  her  round  with  tea- 
spoonsful  of  wine  and  water ;  and  from  a  state 
of  delirium  she  became  rational,  but  very, 
weak.      On  Sunday  another  dosen  leeches 


were  lipplied,  and  immediately  afterwards 
she  became  agmn  delirious,  when  Dr. 
Tweedie>  advice  was  required  by  the  lady's 
relations. 

**  That  gentleman  on  his  acrival  spoke  to 
Di.  Ramadge  privately,  the  purport  of 
wkich  may  be  guessed  from  what  followed : 
Jh^  Tweedie,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Ra- 
asadge  and  .Mr.  ■  ■  ",  addressed  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  the  sister  of  the  patient,  and  said, 
that  having  attended  the  family  before,  he 
should  be  happy  now  to  give  his  assistance 
to  the  young  lady,  but  that  Dr.  Ramadge's 
conduct  in  a  late  correspondence  with  John 
Long,  had  been  such,  that  no  medical  man 
of  re;ipectability  could  call  him  in  or  consult 
witli  him,  without  injuring  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  brethren.  That  he  (Dr. 
Tweedie)  bore  no  private  pique  against  Dr. 
Ramadge;  he  believed  him,  indeed,  to  be 
clever,  but  his  character,  as  regarded  the 
above  transaetion,  rendered  it  imperative  for 
all  medical  men  to  decline  acting  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  must  therefore  choose 
which 'She  would  entrust.  Dr.  Ramadge 
replied,  in  great  anger,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  education,  and  profession, 
but  that  Dr.  Tweedie  was  neither.  •  *  * 
Dr.  Tweedie  answered  him  by  turning  coolly 
on  his  heel  and  walking  out  of  the  room.  It 
is.  needless  to  say,  that  after  this  Dr.  Twee- 
die was  retained. '  He  ordered  the  instant 
cessation  of  mercurial'  frictSons,  of  the  tea- 
spoonsful  of  calomel,  the  draughts,  pills, 
potions,  powders,  Ac.  A  composing  draught 
was  given,  and  nourishing  beef-teR  ordered  ; 
lotions  to  the  head,  dtc.  were  applied,  and 
under  this  treatment  the  patient  is  recorer- 
ing.  "Who  can  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree  ?  "  What  can  we  poor  uninitiated  think* 
of  such  opposite  opinions  ?  The  names  of 
the  parties  are  stated  in  full,  that  the  truth 
may  be  ascerUined.  I  am  told  Dr.  Ramadge 
is  frequently  at  supper  with  John  Long. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Onb." 
London,  July  28th,  1831. 


Serjeant  Taddt  commenced  his  defence 
by  observing,  that  he  heard  with  no  small 
astonishment  the  observation  of  his  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilde,  on  the  danger  of 
prejudice  and  partiality  of  a  jury;  but  he 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  day  would  never 
arrive  when  a  British  jury  couM  be  accused 
of  either  preyudiee  or  partiality;  for  himself 
he  was  firmly  convinced,  that  equal  and  im- 
partial justice  would  be  done  his  clients,  and 
that  the  jury  would  give  a  just  verdict,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  This 
was  all  his  clients  wanted,  strict  and  impar* 
tial  justice.  The  article  complained  of  had 
been  extracted  from  another  medical  Journal; 
called  The  Lancet,  in  which  it  appeared  in 
August,  1831,  and  was  copied  into  the  de- 
fendanto'  publication.  The  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  of  the  September  following, 
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Dr.  Ryan,  the  editor  of  the  Journtli  had  ex- 
punged the  most  offensive  passages  in  the 
original,  such  as  the  title,  '*  Result  of  uphold- 
ing quacks,"  the  name  and  address  of  the 
patient,  and  the  charge  that  the  plaintiff  had 
administered  tea^poonsful  do&es  of  calomel 
He  added  some  coB(unents»jshowing  th^  pro- 
priety of  the  pio£sssion  in  i e fusing  to  meet 
the  plaintiHT  in  consultation,  «s  he  had  lor- 
feitad  all  claim  to  professional  ceapect ;  having 
•dvoeated  that  ae&rioaa  quack  and  man* 
slai^lhterer  St  John  Long.  In  his  client's 
comment  he  had  not  exceeded  the  Units  of 
fair  and  candid  oriticiam ;  and  it  was  his  duty, 
as  apuhficjoumaKst,  to  examine  and  criticise 
fairly  and  honestly  the  conduct  of  the  plun- 
tiff,  as  it  was  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the 
whole  profession.  The  medical  profession 
was  the  moat  dignified,  enlightened,  liheral, 
and  usefol  of  all  the  learned  professions,  not 
excepting  that  to  which  lie  had  the  honour 
to  belongv  and  its  respectability  waa  not  to 
be  depredated  by  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiti^ 
who,  in  defekidifig  a  notorious  and  conVictod 
wanalaughterer,  and,  at  the  same  time,' gvoody 
defaming  the  most  eminent  members 'of  his 
own  profession,  laid  himself  open  to  the  oen* 
Aire  of  the  ftcvlty  and  to  the  severest  criti* 
cisin  of  the  medical  editors.  *  *'  My  learned 
friendhas  forcibly  commented  upon  a  pas^ 
sage  in  the  alleged  Kbel,  in  which  my  client 
has  eafled  St.' John  Long  "  ancfaritnivquack 
and  mahsTaughterer  {"  but  I  am*  one  of  those 
who,'  notwithstanding  the  offfhion'to  the  eon* 
ttkxjt  am,  and  always  was,  convinced  of  the 
jivtice  and  legality  of  the  conviction  of  thM 
feraop  at' the  Old  Bailey.  It  has  beenmrged 
On  the  other  side,  that  my  client  was  maH^ 
ctous  in  pobHshiog  the  alleged  Ubel ;  but  i 
siiall  show'  yoo,  that  he  copied  it  fi-oin  Thi 
Zaneet,  and  seeing  no  cimtradictlon  of  it  by 
the  plaihtiiF,  he  was  frhrly  tt  liberty  to  con- 
dude,  thMt  fdl  tht  statements  contained  fn  the 
article  were  true.  He,  however,  discovered, 
that  though  the  patieflt  gradually  Improved 
linfler  Dr.  Twe<^die'8  treatment,  and  was  re- 
covering, that  she  ulttoiately  died;  and  ac- 
cordingly, In  the  next  number  of  his  Journal, 
he  inserted  atl  apology  to  the  plaintiff,  ithd 
stfibsequently  oflRsred  to  insert  any  remarks 
the  phiintiir  tl)ought  proper,  but  the  apology 
^as  not  kcc^pt^)  and  this  action  is  the  re- 
sult." His  client  Would  jtistiiy  the  statements 
made  In  the  libel,  and  .would  prove  that  the 
plaintiff  hild  Improperly  treated  the  lady, 
whose  cas6  was  rQf'erred  to  in  the  articTe  in 
bis  Work,  as  he  drd^red  depletion  n^hen  he 
Aould  have  brdejed  stijtnulants  and  strength- 
efiers,  and  (hat  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
neiion  with  John  Lofig  be  had  been  repu- 
diated by  the  whole  'profession.'  Mr.  Serjeant 
Taddy  contended,  that  tfre  interests  of  the 
oublic,  as'well  as  Chbse  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, required  that'the  honour  and  chhrac- 
ter  of  that  profession  should  be  Sustained, 
And  that  the  only'objett  of  the  alleged  Kbel 
bad  evidently  been  fo  do  so,  by  holding  up  to 


censure  the  conduct  df  one  of  ha 
who  had  thought  proper  to  cottntenaiioe  and 
approve  of  the  system  of  a  oian  who  had  pre- 
sumod  to  practise  medicine  without  the  pto- 
per  and  ordioary  qualifications  tor  ad  doing, 
and  who  having  (her^  deprived  tvioikumao 
haiogs  of  0ieir  Uvea,  had  been  cdn^^ed  in 
one  «f  ti^Qse.  cases  of  roanslatighter. 

Mr- J^bert  JUynotds  depcm^,  that  lie  was 
hzotfa^»ia-law  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Reynola^  who 
was  gone  abroad. 

Oross-exanunation  of  Mr,  Reyn/MsJ  Wu 
desired  by  his  Mster-in-law  to  write  a  note  to 
plaintiff;  that  is  the  note.    . 

DepotiiioM  tf  Mrt,  Sophia  Reymfid^,  4tJtM 
hrfort  Thou  ffndson,  Esq,  tht  )3rfr,  141*, 
and  \Uh  of  March,  1882. 

I  AM  the- wife  of  Tboaiaa  Lamb'JKejruolds 
and  hve  at  present  at  Ko.  4^2,  PeqUia  Piece, 
Pentonville ;  my  husband  is  now.  .aj[  Kev^ 
York  in  America*  I  eipect  to  joib  *hln'  then. 
I  wish  to  leave  Englaktd  on  flite  tfdk  of  the 
present  month;  I  know^jDr.  Rinwdipe,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  snit.     Misa  Etoina  BuBoek 
was  my  sister;  on  the  IM  of  July  last,  I 
resided  at  No.  1,  Gloucester  Place,  Old  Kent 
Road.    Miss  Bullock  resided  with  me,  had 
she  lived  she  would  have  been  92  years  af 
age  last  August.    On  Tuesday  the  Ifith  July 
last,   she  returned  from  Battersea^   to  iba 
Kent  Road,  not  very  well;  on  the  next  day, 
the  I3th,  she  was  not  much  better,  but  wdl 
enough  to  walk  from  the  Kent  Road,  to 
Cham^erfJLaoe,  and  back  again  ;  du  Pcxky 
the  lAth  Quly  Ae  appeared  very  ill ;  I  km 
for  Mr.  Bradford,  the  apothecary  in  Fleet- 
stre^^  to  attend  her ;  he  did  not  come  tiO 
about  S  o'clock  in  the  afteriiooii ;  he  aai4  ay 
sister  ought  to  be  bled:  he  asked  berif  dM 
had  any  objection  to  be  bled  in  tiie  arn ;  she 
laid  she  would  prefer  not  being  Bled  in  die 
arm  if  he  could  proceed  wiUiont ;  be  then 
ordered  her  leeches,  which  were  appHed,  I 
think  about  a  dozen ;  he  ordered  tbeeortaios 
of  the  bed  to  be  taken   down  as  sbe  had 
typhus  fever;  he  sent  some  medicine  with  the 
leeches,  which  my  sister  took;  die  at  (hat 
time  complained  of  great  pahi  in  her  head, 
but  not  of  pain  in  her  cheA.  On  TliurBdary 
the  14th  July,  1  applied  f6iir  leecfies  to  lier 
femples  in  consequence  of  her  head  Wine 
bad;  I  (old  Mr.  Bradford  of  i(,  andli^  s«td  I 
had  done  perfectly  right,  I  ought  t61ftve  ap- 
plied a  great  many  more.  ■  •   .  *^ 
•  On  Saturday,  the  I6th  July;  Mr.  IMtafbrd 
called'  again ;  he  *  said*  he*  -was  dad  f  Q,^ee  her 
better,  aod  said  my  sister  trad  not  ^t  the 
typhus  fevef,  he  said  it  Mras  a  v1<4eftt  billons 
attack,  and  would  prescribe  a  ^0  griihf  calt>. 
mel  pill  for  her,  %hich  be  dhect^  lo   be 
given  immediately*^  heWn»te  a  prescii|HlOH 
for  it,  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Patenit^i^*^^  « 
ehemist  opposite  to  my  bouse,  to  Vnake  fl  op  ; 
he  made  it  up,  andmy  tister'tooHft';  Mr* 
Bradford  said  ne  would  send  a  draogbt  f  o  be 
taken  an  hour  a'rterwards.  but  Whf^  Jfd  nos 
come  for  three  hours  after,  a^d  the  pafient 
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tkcn  took  H.  lie,  Bradford  Mid  ber  coip- 
pUint  was  a  violeot  bilioiu  attack^  thai  the 
nedicine  she  then  took  would  do  her  good^ 
and  that  she  would  be  well  io  a.few  days ;  hte 
said  be  was  goine  out  of  town,*  and  that  Dr» 
Ramadg^.  the  pIaiDtiff«  a  friend  of  his^  Would 
officiate  for  him  during  his  absence.  The 
pill  did  not  ooeratOj  which  alarmed  me.  and' 
towards  evening  I  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ford ;  the  a&awer  to  which  was  that  he  was 
ftot  at  hoia%  I  fhen  sent  my  sister  Matilda 
BoUpck  to  Dr.  RamadU^e,  to  inform  him  of 
(he  circumstance,  and  m  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Bfcidlbrd^s  assistant  setat  some  castor  oil, 
wMch  was  to  be  g!ven  fo  the  patient  im- 
4iediately,  and  which  the  patient  took.  Dr. 
Bwnadee  did  not  attend  on  this  day ;  my 
SMter  Matilda,  who  went  to  Dr.  Ramad^e, 
brought  back  a  powder  with  directions,  which 
were  In  writing ;  she  took  the  powder ;  I  do 
■ot  r^eoHect  whether  leeches  were  lipplied ; 
the  patibnt*s  feet  were  put  in  warm  water. 

On  Snodfjr,  the  I7lh  July,  fibout  three 
o'oloeky  tha plaintiff  saw  my  sister  Emma, 
{brthefiifttune;  I  was  present;  I  told  him 
that  none  of  the  BMdkaoe  had  had  the  desired 
effect;  the  plaintiff  said  he  was  very  much 
suqirised  A  if,  Md  ordered  an  enema  to  be 
fdittiAistifvd  dilMtlyih^  said  she  ought  to 
havi9b«in  bled  oaihe  Friday ;  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  requiifile  toow,  and  he  ^ald  ye« ;  1 
thonghl  he.  As  a  phytfoi4n,  hesitated  to  bteM 
her.  and  i  dtfblM  to  setid  fbr  an  apothecary 
to  do  it  tf  it  wiM  eeouisite  ;  he  said  oh  no, 
we  will  wahtiUlfr.  Bradford  returns ;  leechea 
will  do  aa  Wefl  \  hb  ordered,  I  think,  about  a 
dozen  leecbfis,  Which  were  applied  to  ^e  tem- 
ples by  plaimlff^sditectiotia. 

On  MoAday,  the  tM  Jdv,  Dr.  Ramadge 
and  Mr.  Bradford  eame  together  in  the  mom* 
log ;  all  the  medicine  and  fiie  enema  had  prcH- 
dtraed  very  little  efftet :  Dr.  Ramadge  said, 
itay  sister  was  better,  and  would  be  well  in  a 
few  days.  Mr.  Bradford  saidlie  would  call  in 
the  evening,  and  he  eame  accordingly ;  Mr. 
Bnidford  then  bled  her  in  the  right  arm ;  ha 
took  about  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  blood  from 
ber;  she  did  not  faint,  during  the  bleeding; 
she  sakl  it  relieved  her  head  considerably  ; 
she  did  not  sleep  at  all  during  the  night,  sh« 
was  very  restleas ;  she  dosed  a  little,  and 
coomlained  moch  of  her  head  ;  she  said  her 
beaa  felt  very  light ;  before  the  bleeding  she 
was  heavy  to  sleep.  After  Mr.  Bradford 
had  bled  my  sister,  he  ordered  some  medicines, 
which  she  took ;  they  were  fever  draughts  and 
piUs,  and  were  taken  every  foor  hours. 

Ob  Tneada^,  the  19th  July,  Dr.  Ramadge 
called  as  a  friend  with  Mr.  Bradford  to  see 
my  sister.  Mr.  Bradford,  in  Dr.  Ramadge*S 
.presence,  directed  the  same  medicine  to  be 
.oontinoed ;  my  sister  wu  getting  worse  <efe 
the  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  the  30ih  July,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford called  in  the  morning  ;  he  said  he  const* 
dered  ay  sister  better ;  but  as  she  oompk^nad 
.of  her  head  he  ordered  leeches  to  be  applied ; 
leeches  were  applied  ;  I  do  not  recoUeqt  the 


number  ^  ehe  was  not  better  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leeches  ;  she  was  very  restless 
during  the  night ;  medicines  were  administer- 
ed to  her. 

On  Thursday,  the  Slst  ^uly  in  the jnomi^c, 
ihy  sister's  head  be? an  to  wander ;  Mr.  Bead- 
ford  saw  her,  and  ordered  a  great  many  leeches,, 
more  than  a  dozen,  but  t  do  not  recollect  the* 
number ;  Mr.  Bradford  saw  her  again  in  ^e 
evening,  she  was  then  worse  and  vety  deliri- 
ous ;  he  saU  she  must  lose  more  blood ;  I  asked 
him  whettisr  he  would  not  open  an  artery  in  tbe- 
bead ;  he  seemed  to  hesitate ;  I  asked  him  if 
Dr.  Ramadge  was  with  him  ;  he  said  yes,  he 
Was  in  the  chaise  at  the  door  ;  t  then  de«red- 
he  might  be  called  in  professionally  to  my 
rister.  Dr.  Ramadge  came  and  saw  my' 
sister.  He  directed  Mr  Bradford  to  open  an 
artery  in  the  temple ;  Mr.  Bradfoid  attempted 
to  do  80  and  lanced  the  head  in  several  places ; 
be  did  not  succeed  in  getting  Uood  from  the 
head.  Dr.  Ramadge  told  him  he  had  not 
touched  die  artery,  it  was  lower  down,  and  h^ 
then  pointed  to  thepla^e  where  the  artery  was ; 
Mr.  Bradford  saidhe  was  sore  he  had,  but  the 
Mood  would  not  flow,  and  as  such  he  must 
ble«d  ber  in  the  other  arm ;  mv  sister  was 
vert  inftabte,  she  rolled  her  head  wry  much„ 
afid  was  dsHriotts;  Mr.  Bradford  bled  her  in 
th»«ther  arm ;  she  wia  so  very  violent  that  my 
hiAhand.  Dt»  Ramadge,  and  myself^  held  her 
whilst  Mr.  Bradfbid  bled  her  in  the  arm  ;  he 
took  some  blood  in  a  bashi,  and  then  pnt  her 
arm  into  the  bed  and  let  her  bl«^  there ;  sh^ 
Ibrocd  her  ans  from  bim ;  be  thfen  saM  never 
adnd,  let  her  bleed  In  the  bed.  There  was 
i.«teat  doftl  of  blood  In  tbe  bsd ;  Dr.  Ramadge 
fonahsed  in  the  mom  the  wh«ie  time;  th,  R; 
ind  do  not  let  bbr  bleed  In  the  bed,  hraHiadbd' 
to  tbb  spoiling  of  the  bed.  but  Ido  noti«oeU 
feel  the  exact  words;.!  nfiM  never  nrfnd  the 
bed;  ny  sister  waa  more  exhaoiled,  but  thd 
dehriam  eonlinaed ;  ahe  wandered  when  she 
spoke,  bat  was  lOSa  Violent  aftbr  the  bleeding ; 
she  alent  very  little  daring  the  night;  she  was 
not  in  her  sense!,  and  stupified  at  fhnei. 

On  Friday,  the  SSnd  July,  abont  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  phuntiff  and  Mr. 
Bradford  came  together ;  my  sister  was  then 
mere  tranquil,  but  did  not  know  those  aboni 
her.  Plaintiff  said  she  was  better,  and  or<t 
dered  a  lotion  to  be  applied  to  her  bead  {  be 
said  she  was  to  take  nothing  but  her  medt- 
dnes.  Leeches  were  applied  in  the  course 
of  the  day  by  the  plaintiff's  directions:  they 
were  to  bo  applied  all  over  her  forehead  and 
behind  her  ears,  and  they  were  so  applied  < 
all  of  them  HUed  welL  I  do  net  know  the 
namber.  Late  in  the  evening  of  this  day 
Mr.  Bradford  ctoie  alone  ;  he  said  my  sister 
must  k>se  a  great  deal  more  bkiod  from  the 
head,  and  called  for  a  Jug  that  would  hold  a 
full  pint  He  said  he  should  open  the  tem- 
pore artery  s  1  then  left  the  room  i  I  was 
absent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  f 
returned  I  Cbuiid  blood  oosing  (torn  one  of 
tbe  arteries,  the  other  was  bleeding  into  the 
jog  which  had  been  sent  for.    I  then  held 
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the  jug  which  was  receiving  the  blood  from 
the  arMry.     The  jug  was  within  an  inch  of' 
b«iog  full,  and  there  WM  a  great  deal  of 
Mood  upon  the  bed  and  npen  the  do€hes. 
My  sister  appeared  as  if  slie  were   dead, 
which' dmned  me  very  much,  and  I  then  in- 
sisted upon  Mr.  Bradford's  stopping  the  ar- 
tcriM,  as  I  said  I  was'  sure  he  would  bleed  her 
to  death.   He  said  It  was  sometimes  a  difficult 
matter  to  stop  an  artery.  I  then  begged  of  him 
to  attempt  it  immediately.     He  then  closed 
the  artery,  and  bound  up  her  head  ;  he  re- 
moved the  pillows  from  my  sister's  head; 
she  seemed  as  if  life  were  quite  gone.     Mr. 
Bradford  walked  about  the  room  very  much 
agitated.     I  asked  him  if  he  thought  she  was 
dying?   he  'said  lie  thought  she   was.'   He 
gave  her  a  small  quantity  of  sherry  with  a 
teaspoon.     He  removed  some  of  the  clothes 
from  the  bed,  and  left  my  sister  with  the 
window  wide  open.     I  sent  a  friend,   Mrs. 
Sabine,  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done  with  my 
sister?  but  Mr.  Bradford  \eft  the  house  so 
quickly,  Mrs.  Sabine  could  not  speak  to  him. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Bradford  left  the  house,  Mrs. 
Caprani,  the  nurse,  came.    Mr.  Bradford  and 
Dr.  Ramadge  called  again  the  same  night, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  pa- 
tient,  my   sister,   was  very   much   revived. 
Mr.   Bradford  said  she  had  recovered  more 
than  he  expected ;  and   Dr.  Ramadge  said, 
from  the  description  Mr.  Bradford  had  given 
him  of  my  sister's  state,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  her  so  revived.     I  told   Dr.  Ramadge 
that  the  tiurse  had  given  her  some  wine  and 
water ;  that  she  closed  the  window,  and  put 
warm  flannels  to  her  feet  and  legs,  and  put 
the  bed-clothes  on  again,  and  thus  it  revived 
her  very  much.    Dx.  Ramadge  desired  the 
nurse  to  give  her  no  more  stimulants,  she 
had  had  sufficient 

On  Saturday,  23rd  July,  my  sister  had  re- 
vived very  much.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, Dr.  Ramadge  and  Mr.  Bradford  called 
together  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
they  were  both  in  the  room  together.  They 
ordered  mercury  to  be  rubbed  into  her  legs 
every  four  hours,  and  a  pill  to  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours.  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther Dr.  Ramadge  or  Mr.  Bradford  gave  the 
directions.  Mr.  Bradford  called  again  about 
uoon ;  he  saw  my  sister,  and  said  he  was 
pleHsed  to  see  her  doing  so  well ;  belli- 
ed me  out  of  the  room  into  the  parlour, 
ttud  ordeyed  me  to  apply  Leeches  to  her  head, 
not  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  to 
inrevent  a  nerturn  of  the  same  attack  of  the 
head  she  -had  had  the  day  previous ;  the  at* 
tack  I  allude  io  wfts  a  state  of  stupor.  I  told 
the  nurse  the  orders  I  had  received  ;  she  ob- 
jected to  iHPP'y  ^^  leeches,  as  she  had  no 
right  to  do  any  thing  but  what  the  medical 
gentlemen  told  her,  aftd  that  the  did  not  con- 
sider them  requisite.- >  1  begged  she  would 
apply  them,  because  the  medical  man  had 
ordered  them,  and  she  did  apply  them.  My 
«i»ter  appeared    more   sensible    before    the 


appKcation  of  the  leeches  thsm  she  IumI  been 
for  Boine  time ;  but  after  the  ap^caiion  die 
appeared  to  fidl,  her  apirita  did  not  aecna  so 
good,  she  did  not  appear  ao  sensible  aa  belbre 
the  applicadon  of  the  leediea.  I  do  aot  re- 
collect whether  the  plaintiif  or  Mr.  Brodferd 
called  agaso  that  day. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  24lli  Jnly,  Mr. 
Bradfevd  called  alone ;  he  sud.  he  ocrtainlj 
considered   my  sister  better.     The  rvbhing 
of  the  mercury  on  the  legs  sras  cradnaed 
every  four  hours;  I  saw  it  done;  she  waa  bled 
with  leeches  on  this  day  by  Mr.  Bradlbrd's 
order ;  there  were  eight  or  ten  appliedL   Dur- 
ing the  time  the  leechca  were  on,  ahe  became 
much,  worse.   ■  I  was  much  alaraoed,  mnd  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  p.  m.  I  requested 
my  husband  to  fetch  Dr.  Twecdie  aiid  Dr. 
Ramadge.    Mr.  Bradlbrd  <caUed  agam  in  the 
afternoon,    before    Dra. .  Tweedie   and  Ra- 
madge   came.     He   expressed -hia   aarprise 
that  I  had  sent  for  another  phyaiaan  irithoat 
consulting  him.     He  did  not  say  how  my 
sister  was.     He  waited  until  the  phyaiciaas 
came  ;  they  arrived  about  dusk.    I  saw  Dr. 
Tweedie  go  into  my  sister's  room,  and  come 
out  again.     I  ofi^ered  him  his  fee,  and  he  at 
first  refused  it,  and  said  he  did  not  kaow 
that  he  should  act ;  he  afterwarda  took  the 
fee  ;  at  that  moment  Dr.  Ramadge  came  in. 
Dr.  R.  said  he  had  been  insulted  in  my 
house ;  he  seemed  very  much  hurt  ;  I  said  I 
was  sorry  for  it     Dr.  Tweedie  said   he  was 
surprized  Dr.  Ramadge  had  hurt  my  feelings 
at  such  a  time  as  this.     Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr. 
Ramadge  remained  in  attendance.     The  two 
Doctors  and  Mr.  Bradford  went  into  the  par- 
lour.    When  the  consultation  waa  over.  Dr. 
Tweedie  said  my  sister  was  very  ill,  but  she 
was  saveable.    Mr.  Bradford  and  Dr.  Ra- 
madge said  they  did  not  consider  her  worse 
than  she  was  in  the  morning.     Dr.  Tweedie 
then  ordered  a  pound  of  lean  beef  to  be  made 
into  a  pint  of  beef-tea,  to  be  given  to  the 
patient  in  the  course  of  twelve  holkra,  and  the 
ointment  and  the  calomel  pills  to  be  diaoon- 
tinued  ;  my  sister  had  continued  to  fake  the 
pillS)  and  the  ointment  was  applied  up  to  this 
time.     I  followed  Dr.  Tweedie's  advice.     On 
the  next  morning,*  Monday,  25tfa  Jaly,  Dr. 
Ramadge  called  before  Dr.   Tweedie  came. 
Dr.  Tweedie  came,  I  thiak,  whilst  Dr.  Ra- 
madge was  there;  Mr.  Bradford '  csmie  by 
himself  after  the  physicians  were  gone.     Dr. 
Tweedie  ordered  the  beef- tea  to  be '  con- 
tinued.    Either  on  this  day,  or  enbaeqnently. 
Dr.  Tweedie  ordered  her  tome  -  arrow«root. 
and  her  head  to  he  shaved,  and  a  blister  to 
be  applied  at  the  back  of  the  bead,  all  of 
which  waa  done.    When  Mn  Bradford  came, 
he  said,  I  miist  dismiss  one  or.  the  other  of 
the  physicians,  for  one  prescribes  one  medi- 
cine which  the  other  would  not  pot  his  hand 
to';  and  one  prescribed  leeches  and  the  other 
wbuld  not  agree  to  It.      I   requested    Mr. 
Robert  Reynolds,  who  was  then  in  the  house, 
to  write  to  Dr.  Ramadge  in  my  name  to  du- 
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-miM  him.  After  the  Monday  Dr.  Ramadge 
dfd  not  «ee  my  sister  again.  Dr.  Tweedie 
remained  in  attendance  on  her. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  July,  my  sister  ap- 
peared better ;  I  cannot  say  she  iwas  sensible, 
but  ahe  knew  any  one  she  saw,  and  she  was 
praying  incessantly.  Dr.  Tweedie  ordered 
some  medicine ;  he  directed  the  beef-tea  and 
arrow-root  to  be  continued,  and  she  having 
a»ked  for  beer,  he  sent  my  sister  a  bottle  of 
porter  from  his  own  house;  she  took  the 
beef-tea  and  arrow-root,  but  not  the  beer. 
On  Tuesday  night  Dr.  Tweedie  prescribed  a 
composing  pill,  and  a  lotion  for  the  head. 
She  took  the  pill,  and  the  lotion  was  applied; 
she  appeared  much  the  same  in  the  evening 
as  in  Che  morning,  sometimes  better,  and 
sometimes  not  so  well. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  July,  Dr.  Tweedie 
saw  my  sister  in  the  morning,  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  nurse ;  he  considered  my 
sister  better. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  24th  July, 
when  Dr.  Ramadge  came  into  the  room  to 
me  and  Dr.  Tweedie,  and  said  he  had  been 
insulted  in  my  house,  he  added  something 
about  Dr.  Tweedie's  not  being  an  educated 
man  i  there  were  very  high  words  between 
Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr.  Ramadge.  Dr.  Ra- 
madge said  be  bad  walked  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital for  some  years;  that  Dr.  Tweedie's 
•  ••••• 

Dr.  Tweedie  replied  that  he  had  no  private 
pique  towards  Dr.  Ramadge;  that  he  re- 
spected him  ;  that  it  was  a  public  affiilr,  and 
he  was  not  allowed  to  act  with  Dr.  Ramadge; 
that  not  one  of  the  physicians,  either  in  the 
medical  world,  or  in  London,  I  do  not  know 
which,  would  act  with  him.  Ur.  Ramadge 
replied,  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  said  I 
was  awkwardly  situated;  that  I  considered 
my  sister  was  dying,  and  that  I  could  not 
decide  between  them ;  and  that  if  Dr.  Tweedie 
could  not  see  my  sister,  I  must  call  in  some 
one  else.  I  said  I  could  not  dismiss  Dr. 
Ramadge,  as  I  had  called  him  in  first,  and  I 
could  not  settle  their  quarrels.  Dr.  Tweedie 
then  left  the  room,  and  sent  for  me  down 
stairs  ;  I  went  down.  Dr.  Tweedie  then  re- 
peated the  words  he  had  before  said  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Ramadge ;  and  added,  that  in 
consideration  of  my  present  distressed  state 
of  mind  he  would  act  with  Dr.  Ramadge, 
but  that  I  was  to  remember  that  he  had  pub- 
licly refused  to  do  so,  and  it  was  only  to. 
oblige  me  that  he  consented  to  do  so.  Dr. 
Tweedie  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  meeting 
Dr.  Ramadge  somethvag  about  St  John 
Long,  but  I  cannot  say  what 

Crou-examined.— I  left  Gloucester-place 
some  time  in  November  last ;  I  have  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bradford  since  the  day 
on  which  my  sister  died ;  she  died  on  the  S8m 
of  July  last,  at  five  minutes  before  4  p.  m. 
Mr.  Bradford  had  seen  her  on  that  day ;  Dr. 
Tweedie  had  also  seen  her  on  that  day  ;'l  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Bra'lford  of  his  neglect  in  not 


sending  &  pill  over  night  (on  Wednesday 
night) J,  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Tweedie.  I  made  no  complaint  of  Dr..  Ram* 
adge.  I  made  no  memorandum  of  what 
took  place  during  my  sisteir's  illness.  My 
sister  had  been  at  JBattersea  a  fortnight  before 
she  returned  to '  Gloucester-place ;  she  lived 
with  me. about  four  years;  her  health  was 
eenerally  gpod ;  she  was  not  accustomed  ta> 
pe  bled  with  leeches ;  she  had  had  fever  about 
two  years  before  her  last'illness;  I  applied 
leeches  to  my  sister  before  I  called  Mr.  Brad- 
ford iu  on  her  histillness  ;  I  applied  them  on 
the  evening  before  I  called  him  in ;  I  did  not 
appl^  leeches  without  his  advice  after  I  called' 
him  in ;  I  sent  m^  sister  Mlitilda  to  Dr.  Ram- 
adge 00  the  I6th  July,  to  say  that  the  medi- 
cine prescribed  by  Mr.  Bradford,  had  not 
had  the  desired  effect^  and  that  I  was  alarmed, 
and  to  desire  him  to  come ;  I  did  not  send  for 
him  professionally  but  as  acting  for  Mr. 
Bradford;  a  powder  was  brought  back  by 
my 'sister  Matilda^  I  do  not  know  from  whom 
the  powder  came.  My  sister  (l!mma)  was 
heavy  to  sleep  from  the  commencement  of  h«r 
illness^  before  Mr.  Bradford  bledhef  dii  Mon- 
day the  18th  July ;  I  do  not  recollect  that 
Mr.  Bradford  said  that  it  was  on  that  account 
he  thought  it  requisite  to  bleed  her;  she  said 


when  Dr.  Ramadge  came  on  Sunday,' the 
17th  July,  m^  sister  was  confined  in  her 
bowels  and  complained  of  sickness  on  her 
stomach;    I    think    Dr.  Ramadge    oixleied^ 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  her  stomach  on  Um 
day,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  viete  |h#^ 
applied,  but  she  had  them  uncc  applied^  Ctt- 
the  Saturday  my  sister  had  taken  tN  me- 
dicine sent  to  her  by  Mr.  Bradford,  but  her 
stomach  rejected  the  draught.    On  Tuesday, 
the  19th  July,  when  Dr.  Ramadge  called  as  a 
friend  with  Mr.  Bradford,    Dr.   Ramadge 
did  not  prescribe  in  my  house.    My  sister 
did  not  get  betteir  under  Ur.  Ramadgn's  treat- 
ment, as  far  as  I  could  judge  of  the  case,  but 
I  did  not  object  to  his  treatment;  if  1  hM  ob- 
jected I  should  not' have  continued  him.    Dr. 
Ramadge  took  great  pains  in  examining  my 
sister  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  her  illness. 
On  the  21st  July,  I  suggested  the  artefy  iri 
the  head  to  be  opened.    1  heaid  that  •  Dr. 
Ramadge  was  attending  a  lady  at  that  time  in 
Bermondsey,  and  frequently  came  with  Mr. 
Bradford  for  that  purpose'.     Mr.   Bradford 
hesiuted  to  open  the  artery,  and  as  I  con- 
sidered he  did  not  like  to  'do  it  oti  his  own 
judgment,  I  then  desired  him  to  call  Dr. 
Ramadge  in  to  give  his  advice  to  my  sister 
professionallv.    I  will  not  ^wear  that  Mr. 
Bradford  dia  not  attempt  to  open  the  artery 
before  Dr.  Ramadge  came  in ;  my  sister  was 
not  in  her  senses  previous  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Bradford  opened  the  artery;  (  do  not 
recollect  that  she  rolled  her  head  mnrh  before 
the  attempt  to  open  the  artery,  but  afterward;* 
she  did  so  very  much;  I  attempted  to  rouM) 
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a4id  tollM  abn^  Mpbi4|  >hflfim»P<i to 
iM(t  IM  WfailM  il»  WM  Mitf  blod  m  lb« 
am;  Ae  wtt  in  «.«lat»  of  lush  «icliiia« 
afftvinJipioimtlfcatkBeifaeiwMfatei  in  tb« 
wm^  Hit.  AniafM  Mia  "  sbe  coUs  htt  ^Mi 
i»Ml^  UMi  I  oiast  UMi  bcr  in  Ike  wnm". 
Mfk  mdhf^  8Md  that  Um  alaia  of  «tnDor 
^m$s  «i.  ittfavoocaUa  aitaptom,  and  that 
H-oM;^t  iO  te  €OUBtlbracied  1^  Ueedaiie; 
Dr.  KAma4ga  Qideoed  cold  watar  4o  pe 
paaf%d.  on .  Mt.  ^ead,  wMah  waa  done*  U 
ivaa  rmaledi J  dbne  ani  appeared  to  roiiaa 
hti  at  Uie  tkne;  tfaaee  was  bo  ice  applied ;  I 
da  not  ^ecoQeoi  Yhetfier  Uie  liead  wmi  shaved 
bafote  .tb<  appHcalkta  of  Cbe  cold  water ;  Mr. 
Bradford  sbaved  her  head  Cor  Hie  purpose  of 
bleedintf  her  in  the  tenplet ;  Iha  aecond  ttme 
I  cut  off  her  hair  u  close  aft  I  could  ai^self. 
On  the  92iid,  Vhen  the  leeches  were  appIlccL 
■y  utter  tore  them  off,  but  they  were  applied 
a^i0«  but  ^  odsaaioiiaU^took  one  wwhe* 
km  hands  wareaf  Uberty ;  I  thought  my  nster 
dead  after  the  temporal  trtery  was  oMed^  bt* 
the  next  uoniioff  she  was  beCfar.  It  was  lata 
al  ni^ht  when  ttw  arlary  wtfs  opened,  about 
9  ar  iCo^tloclt.  The  Weatbtowas  very  "Warm 
duriiii^some  days^f  1lleilla6sa»  but  not  during 
the  whole  ilhrass-:  my  sister's  bed^i^oom 
wM  liot  very  teaH,  ihtf  was  one  l«rge 
window  in  it;  Mr.  Bradfbrd  brdared 'die  wiff- 
dow  to  be  lefept  opes,  and  the  patient 
to  be  kepC  ^pol.  The  mirse  fcanir  in  <he 
evening '  aftnr  she  had-  been  bird  from  the 
Camples:  she  had  nUend^  Mr.  ReytooMe. 
my  ihlh^r^n-hNl^,  ptfttl^sly,  and  I  -had 
heard  a  good  dMMdter  of  her,  #hioh'  i«  ibb 
raaaoB^  em^yad^hte.  Tht  mntarfsntrdilected 
to  ^  rabhed  ^S'the  eadves  ^  her  legs  was 
wry  heavytfid  €iM  lnad>^olour  ;  itdiaooloied 
the  notse^s  wndteg-tfing  very'mooh,  it  arade 
itlnok  tibaallvnt.  lihare  •  reeolleetion  of 
au  leeches 'b^hig  appHedat  one  tinie^  ten  on 
eilber  «id9.  4  oaleutated  nfter  herdeath>  thtt 
die  had  'liad  4401eeebe8  ^iplied  dmring  the 
illness  >  i4bcy  stten  directed  do'  be  appHed  by 
Dr.  Ramad||9e«Bd.Mr«  Bradfoid;  Dr.Tweci- 
die  oTdered-«o0e  ;  I  cautiot  aay*  how  often 
ihey  had.bac»«f)|died  to  her  head  before  Dr. 
RsmadgO'taw  my-  liitori  baA»  I  think,  twiee ; 
I  do  not  rtaoUeat  whether  Dr.  Ramadge  or* 
deredlhem.to.be  applied  ,tA  the  head  or  sto 
macb  the  ftm  timoi  but  Ihey.  were  applied 
once  to  the  latter  place  (  leant  for  Dr.  Twjee- 
die  became  X  thonghft  my  isisier  getting  worse 
instead  pf  bMieri  aiad  I  wished  to  have  further 
advice.  Afler  Dn  Ramadga  waa  called  in 
profes9loaaU7f  ha  attended  regularly  tili  he 
was  dimiMie4  but  I  eannot  name  <;ver>  day ; 
I  only  recollect  giving  Pr.'Bamadge  one  fee ; 
the  nune  d)4  not  mooaunend.  Dr.  Tweedie, 
but  he  had  Attended  Mr.  Heyjiolds,  my  father 
in  Uw«  and  got  hjm  through  adapgerous  fever. 
I  cannot  tay  whether  Su  Xweedie  objected 
to  meet  Df.  Kamadge  before  he  went  into  my 
i»ter»8  room  ;  Dr.  .Tweedie  knew  from  n»e 
'«!  he  was  to.  act  with  Dr.  Ramadfre.  Dr. 
reedie  said  he  did  not  know  that  lie  should 


tritotiefea;  tedidiraltoMKamt  htssiiA 
«tti»biah«n(terwaidn4nfhtbn^  Thtkir 
suit  complained  of  hff ,  1^,.  Ramadga  ^m 
sfBMihAi^.that  Dr,;Tnniiit  M.  aaid  to  Un ; 
I  eo^fNdar  JUn..?<nnid||n'a  ynajffct  to  S>h 
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rmet  thai  aas  asMPcteDtaadiiag  should  bavs 
ansc^^  Dr.  BasMitee  did  net  say  ibat  kf 
ooQ«an,tod  to  imt  with  Dr.  Tweedie  nmf  oo 
aofcoiinf  of  aeeing  me  ap  distressed*  I  aud  to 
S|r.  BradfordL  as  far  as  X  can  rer,o]le(:t«^Uuit 
as  Dr«  Ramac^  hadbeeu  atteaclinff^mf  sstrr 
I  should  nat  bejustified  to  dismWhuam pre- 
ference to  any  other,  and  1  wished  them  to 
act  together;  I  do  not  recbllect  hjviQg  ex- 
pressed mycelf  satisfied  with  1>.  Kaipa^^ 
nor  saying  odierwise. 

Re-examined* 

The  treatment  puvsued  In  the  ^rit  ftver 
about  two  years  ago  was  different  trbtt  thai 
h)  the  last ;  she  was  not  then  bled  in  ui^  t^etd 
and  on  the  stomach,  but  not  with  mere  thin 
a  dosen  leeches  on  the  head  during  the  ill- 
ness  ;  she  was  hot  bled  from  the  ttBbPWW 
arteries  or  from  (he  Arm ;  she  wis  in  sir 
weeks;  1  thinlt  it  Was  four  leeches  tfi^l  i 
applied  to  my  sister  before  Mr.  Bradford  wai 
called  in;  after  this  I  nev^r,  durfng  my««- 
tet-^s  illness,  applied  any  leechei  without  wf. 
Bradford's,  or  Dr.  Rainadge's  oMcr ;  to  my 
knowledge  tfiy  sister  (Matilda)  did  not  briit 
a  prescription  with  the  powder.  On  Monday, 
the  18th  July,  I  did  not  consider  hef  in  » 
state  of  stupor,  but  she  wis  very  hesjy  to 
sleep ;  she  did  not  lose  hef  seiiises  tiD  the 
Thursday,  when  she  was  bled  from  (he  artj- 

When  Mr.  Bradford  attempted  to  Open  tM 
temporal  artery.  Dr.  Rainadge  was  )present 
the  whole  time ;  he  was  not  present  tyben 
Mr.  Bradford  opened  Che  tetopotal  afteijr;  ' 
do  not  recollect  that  he  iver  exptessed  » 
opinion  on  that  fact  Dr.  ftamaflge  waj 
called  In  professionaHy  before  Mr.  Brtdforfl 
actually  opened  the  temporal  artery,  and  ne 
had  not  then  been  dismissed.  My  nster  waf 
very  delirious  during  the  time  of  the  hleeo- 
ing  in  the  arm  after  the  artery  was  attempted 
to  be  opened ;  she  was  quiet  before  the  hleea* 
Ing,  but  not  in  her  senses.  I  saw  her  In  the 
morning  about  seven  o'clock,  after  the  tem- 
poral arteries  were  opened  on  the  previous 
night,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  I  heard 
a  good  character  of  the  nurse  firoro  »» 
Reynolds,  whose  husband  she  had  nuncdin 
the  same  sort  of  fever,  as  I  tinderatood- 
Between  the  15th  and  24th  of  July,  l^" 
leeches  were  applied.  W<ien  1  offered  "J- 
Tweedie  the  fee,  he  said  he  did  n6t  kbow 
that  he  should  act,  but  at  the  same  tl«e 
took  the  fee. 

Dr.  Tweedie  is  a  physician  to  the  tondon 
Fever  Hospital  for  ten  years ;  was  called  >« 
on  the  24th  July  la&t  to  attend  a  young  Ijjy 
in  the  Kent  Road  }  had  before  attended  »'• 
Reynolds.  Saw  Miss  Bullock'  in  a  state  f 
low  fever;  |ier  skin  was  cool,  her  pulse  rapid 
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Mli^ii)berlife$(d.  ^d<i^  Wt«  i«d>  dry,  aM 
m  1Hd<S  i\eifi^,  with  a  ITftle  bltdc  cMMft  ^  A(6 
MMli ;  y&ki^  W6^e  thetyinpto^^  T  fli«ft6ViM^ 
Was  ittfctai^or  fii^prerioas  tri^ttotof  sb- 
ei^li^ed  f^m  litr  sister  thai  abirhlidb^ix 
i€QteA  "wftlh  die  ukual  tymptdb^-  M  -ferer, 
wffh  g^stHe:  tft  bilious  dieranganelit ;  *  fliat 
th«  dUfdtd^in'thetnrain  had  cdme  Y)n  ^ilV,* 
ihid  'copious  depletion  had  been  'ein^toyed ; 
collect^  that  a  considerable  qpoaAtft^  of  blood 
hkd  been  taken  ;  and  (hat  the  last  titnfe  It  was 
taken  k' appeared  to  Increase  her  ddiriutn. 
It  ^^p'peated  to  me  at  the  time  I  saw  her 
fliat  tak1i%  away  more  blood  was  not  proper, 
t  c6uld  (>aTy  ^rm  an  opinion  that  the  fever 
at  fhat  ume  did  not  bear  large  losses  of 
blood;  this  was  my  opinion,  according 
to  my . jBi^ri^nce.  *t  had  understood  |hat 
friction  and  ^  n)ercuria!l  ointment  had  been 
^]^lpy{gdi,X  oidered  them  to  be  4i8Con- 
tinuecQ'after  I  ha4  seen  patient,  Dr.Ramadge 
arrived ;  Mr.  Bradford  was  not  diere«  Plain* 
t^nproceeded'tq  the  bed-room  of  the  patient, 
w1{il9|  I  remained  in  the  adjoining  room ;  on 
^is.  return '.Mrs.  Reynolds  left  us.  .He  then 
said  t9  me,  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  it  a 
case  of  great  ganger  ?  I  replied  that  I  did 
thiak.it  so,  but  before  I  could  have  any  con- 
versation with  him,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  ask. 
how.be  ttood  with  the  profession?  He  re* 
ptied  thai  was  an  impertinent  qnestioo,  and  I 
was  an  in^udent  fellow  for  potting  it  I 
stat^  that  this  answer  wi|S  an  additional 
reafon  for  my  declining  to  meet  him  In 
cbn^yltation.  Mrs.  .Reynolds  then  came  Into 
the  room.  .  Patient  had  been  s^ed  with 
vomiting,  and  she  came  to  aak  a  question. 
Or.  Rainadge  said  that  the  first  question  of 
tbe  gendemao  she  bad  requested  to  meet 
him  in  ooniultatSon  was  ona  of  impertinence ; 
that  'because  he  had  choeen  to  take  up  the 
O^uae  of  an  injured  member  of  the  ftokm- 
sioDy  witness  had  declined  td  meet  Mm  in  her 
sister's  case ;  he  added,  that  he  was  a  gentle* 
oaan  by  birth  and  education,  but  \  was 
neither.  I  Interrupted  plaintiff;  stating  that 
this  was  not  a  proper  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing our  quarrels  to  a  termination ;  that  Mrs. 
Reynolds's  mind  was  sufficiently  distressed 
by  the  alarming  state  of  her  sister.  I  then 
lift  the  .room*  leaving  plaintiiF  with  Mrs.  R. 
On  the  jitaircase  met  Mr.  Bradford,  the  apo- 
thecary. Went  into  room  below  (witnesi, 
^as  stopped  in  what  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Bradford),  soon  after  joined  by 
Mrs.  Reynolds.  My  reason  for  refusing  to 
attend  v'^^^  Or.  Ramadge  was  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  letter  be  had  written,  uphokl- 
ibg  the  character  and  tieatment  of  an  illegal 
praetitio^er^  I  mean  Mr.  St  John  Long.  I 
80  stated  it  to  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford anci .  plaintiff  then  came  down  to  me.' 
Mra.  Reynolds  had  asked  nte  to  deliver  my 
opinion  of  th^  case  to  Mr.  Bradford,  in  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Ramadge.  I  said  I  would  do 
io.    I  then  addressed  Mr.  B./and  stated  my 


tlMt  «llfiift  esse  wat  Mfeady  fceprtiMr^ 
aiid  ritf  iKffpriMlofl  te  that  X  ^Hmttfk  «A 
opiate,  imk  Mb  fiel  MrMhi,  M  I  lM»e  Mt 
secln  'my  prHM/ri  piliMH^  tfifioei   - 

Mf'}  Bravura  r0-iMllMiLMnie  prClMrtj^liMi 
iNrft>writteti  oil  ft  alHp  df  fttpef  i  I iM^elM 

got  if— j>-.7\vMffi»-^t  beiisTt'fr'  «Ht»'«ift 
opiste  'I  orateNd,  DificaiwB  MM  iiMt '  ^iii^BOi  H 
ifMIOBtf  nUght.  PoHng  the  "^t  t  wM  wril^ 
higtlie  pt^iCription,  Dr.  lUdMMlge  ai^A  IT 
I  Would  not  allow  another  doireh  df  kecAiMi 
Iteade  no  reply;  batprMe«dedt6'«^'«l« 
prtfscriptioii.  MM*  R.  aflerwhMli  evme,  Md 
I  stated  my  opinion  on  the  case  fn  the  pr^ 
sfence  ^f  Dr.  R.  and  Mr.  B.  that  the  tsiM'wm 
neatly  hopelen.  I  saw  dils  opinion  made  t 
considerable  impression  on  her  feelitigs}  I 
endeavoured  to  modify  It.  saying  the  cate  Wafl 
not  so  bad  as  Mr.  Reyivoldl's,  and  that  reco- 
veries from  fever  uti^ndmott  ho)^l6sift<yiiq[H 
toms  were  not  unconimdn  $  she  tfaVed  when  t 
would  return ;  t  said  I  intended  not  to  retum  i 
she  said  it  wu  not  her  whfh,  hutr^ueated 
I  would  return ;  I  eonaented^  on  the  uhd^- 
standing  thAt  if  I  met  plainXMrit  w«b  ohty  M 
a  stranger.  Saw  MlftBnllock  next  moiAiiig, 
at  eight  o'clock ;  en  artMn^  at  the  house  tft 
vrhich  I  conveyed  Mr.  Brad&rd^  plalndl^  waa 
at  bedside  of  pattern)  found  her.  nearly  in 
same  state  aa  preeedbi^  eve«itig.(  she  had 
taken  a  coasidetable  portion  of  the  beef-tea 
ordered  the  prtoeding  iilght  On  enmtiia^. 
tion  of  the  abdomen  or  belief^  I  foandk  waa 
beghmliig-  to-be  dUrteaded. .  Mr«  1^  icoom* 
panied  mie  4oa  r^om  Modr,  aiu|.  wa«  foUoWtl 
by  Dr.  Rw  I  ordeted  a»  eMin%  -^blistfK  to 
back  part  of 'heftd,  mi  4miui^n^0Q&rili%4« 
tUa  preaCriptldB.  When  I  'Mshed  <ht  pit- 
aeripthm,  fltakHifrieoK  mt  fmmmuty^  fiMl« 
I- wai  looDBg' mA ^- ttto  Wwiiyvv  lo^addhla 
Mtieis;  I  <hen  remoyefl  the  tiffmwti  of he<fc» 
About' an  bour-afWri  on -my  f«e||i|ii  heme, 
Mr.  Reynelda  caHkd  'mt  meiiaiM  In  eonse- 
fwnee  of  tfak  regueet  I  s^w^  Mil»  B.-Ni'the 
•venfaig  alone.  Ofi  evening  of  Monday^  Ibttttd 
her  stni  in  state  of  oeeaslinhl  lanMi^,  wtib 
increased  disieatimi  'of'  the  lihiiwiiHL  Mn. 
R.  told  me,  she  was  at  timftarisnaMii^gpible  ; 
think  I  dlt«cted  a  repetitioii' of- llM 'Opiate  $' 
left  her.  Tuesday  moMifeg  saw  bar  tft  eight  t 
Mr.  BradfiMd  j6iMtfd  Me  in-hbetofr  half  an 
hour;  found  she  tMd alept  and  pasMd  on  the 
whole  a  moM  fnliquil  nlght^'  hut  fbund  on 
examfnfBg'  the'  ahdotnM  that  there  was  a 
distended  bladder,  tMt  perdieptlMe  preceding 
evening;  bbservfuj^  tMK  tlilb  fteuM  only  be 
relieved  by  th^  intrMMMon  bf  the  catheter. 
I  Introduced  Tt,  ItfV:  BMfbrd -eduM '  n<K  ,* 
symptoms  gradually  InoriftheedH  Mfe  lost  her 
poller,  and  on  Tdcsi^ay  Tdlrtttbd  sball  qaan-« 
titles  of  wine  tb  ,W'^iVen:  Wednesday 
morning  Mr.  B^  aawher  agafh,'  and  1  also ;  ca^ 
theter  again  used ;  whole  api^rance  then  in- 
dicated that  ihe  could  not  recfrvrr.  Thunday 
morning  Mtrs.  JUynolds  complained  she  bad 
not  had  her  opiate,  which  she  thought  ha9 
tranquillized  her  on  the  prccedinic  night.     At 
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one  o'clock  I  received  information .  tlyat .  she 
wu  much  worse ;  I  foOnd  her  rapidly  ^sink- 
ing ;  she  4ied  three  hours  after,  my,  visit.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Bradford's  statement  of.  the 
treatment ;  I  did  not  order  bleeding  of  any 
kind,  nor  any  measures  of  depletion.  I  have 
attended  very  much  to  fever  in  the  hospital ; 
there  fs  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  type 
of  fever)  the  disorder  at  one  time  requires 
depletioHt  ^nd  at  another,  blood-letting 
must  Ire  used  with  great  caution.  Ordered 
beeftteai  sago,  arrow-root ;  was  not  informed 
that  there  was  beef-tea  before;  was  informed 
at  that  time  that  a  course  of  depletion  had 
been  pursued ;  *  I  pursued  no  such  course, 
beyond  a  slight  aperient;  the  clyster  was 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  distention  of  the 
abdomen. 

Dr.Tweedie  re-called. — In  1831,  the  typhus 
was  very  prevalent  in  the  Fever  Hospital ; 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  bleeding  has 
not  been  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Holme*  is  a  surgeon  in  Fish- 
Btreel,  and  member  of  the  Medical  Society, 
established  50  or  60  years ;  Dr.  Ramadge 
was  a  member  of  that  Society.  Witness  had 
made  a  motion  at  a  general  meeting  for  the 
expulsion  of  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  published  by  him  in  the  Sunday  Timest 
vindicating  the  practice  of  St.  John  Long, 
and  Dr.  Ramadge  was  there;  there  were  a 
great  many  who  did  not  vote  pro  or  con;  I 
do  not  remember  whether  Dr.  Ramadge 
abused  many  persons,  members  of  the  Medical 
Society.  Ttiere  must  have  been  about  60  or 
70  members.  A  resolution  was  read  to  Dr. 
B.  imd  he  made  his  defence ;  the  balloting- 
box  went  round,  and  the  result  being  an- 
RMmced,  Dr.  R.  snapped  his  fingers  at  them, 
and  said,  "  he  did  not  care  a  d— ; —  for  them, 
and  afterwards  compared  their  meetings  to 
pot-house  assemblies."  [The  witness  seemed 
extremely  indignant  at  this  conduct,  and 
was  so  warm  aud  vehement  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  it,  **^  suiting  the  action  to  the  word," 
that  he  threw  the  court,  bar,  and  auditory 
into  a  fit  oF  laughter. — Rep."] 

Cross-examined. — I  will  swear  there  were 
more  than  SO ;  there  were  23  balls  in  the. 
box  and  only  one  in  his  favour ;  cannot  re- 
collect that  Dr.  R.  was  hissed  when  he  said 
that  Abernethy  had  a  general  remedy  for  all 
disorders ;  cannot  recollect  that  Dr.  R.  was  his- 
sed during  his  defence,  but  he  was  hissed  after 
he  had  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J,  Field  is  Registrar  of  the  Medical 
Society,  plaintiff  was  a  member.  Reinem- 
bers;i>lBintiff  was  present  when  Sunday  Time* 
of  lOih  April,  1831,  witi  produced;  letter 
therein  was  signed  by  plaintiff,  and  was  read. 

Cross-examined  — PiaiiUlff  was  not  often 
there  durin?  the  twelvemonths  previous;  I 
think  he  had  been  there. 

Mt.  B.  C,  Brodie  never  saw  plaintiff ;  have 
»cn  the  letter  in  Sunday  Times  of  10th  April 

onerly.     I  cannot  speak  to  any  particular 

Hance  of  any  medical  man  refusitig  to  con- 


sult iriaintiff ;  .1  h^LVe  npt  hfQp.  rtqvnM  U> 
consult  with  nim ;  l  have.4io.t  nfm^i  to. ^oo- 
suit  with  him  becausp  I.  have  potbec^ii  reiqiieit- 
ed  to  do  ^i  I  have  heard  that  othqr  .m«4kal 
men  have  refused  to  consqh  withltifal 

[Counsel  for  plaintiff  opjecteJ.fo,  i^toeas 
answering,  wbuM  vou  consult  inui  txmt 
Court  admitted  obfectirtn;  couuseT  tor'  it- 
fendant  contended  that  questioi^^  ou^^tJtp'J>e 
answered,  and-  requested  the'Juclg^  to  Vvea 
note  of  the  point — note  taken.— /Im>J 

Mr,  Field  recalled.— Plaintiff  atfoWted  he 
was  author  of  the  letter,  madfe  aleng^eoed 
defence  of  the  latter,  which  merely  re-echoed 
the  sentiments  in  the  letter.  He  said  he  had 
given  pemission  to  Long-  td  do  \^ at  he  pleased 
with  the  letter.  He  defended'  the  treiitmait 
of  Miss  Cashin  by  Long  ;  th6r«  Was  a  riile 
to  the  effect  that  his  name  ^ould  be  reMvidd 
from  the  list  of  Fellows-  for  the  motfoti'M, 
against  it  1.  *      ' 

Cross-examined.  —Thirty  names^^ttfei^  fts 
present.  Colleeted  for  the  Society  at  Orat 
time ;  pliintiff  had  not  made  op  his  ttArid  Ur 
continue  his  subscription,  it  wasdutf  fniia 
him;  in  the  month  of  March  he  said  tMs;  [ 
collect  subscription*  prospectively;  one  voted 
agai nst  the  motion .  Mr .  Jones  spoke  a^dilst 
the  motion  ;  plaintiff  was  hissed  it  last,  not 
hissed  in  course  of  his  defenee,  MsMid  •«! 
of  the  room.  * 

Re-examined. — Others  might  have  besD 
present,  and  I  have  not  taken  them  domi'; 
Society  consists  of  flOO  oorrespondiii^  wa«m- 
bers,  and  about  80  or  90  townaiemben, 
all  of  whom  were  summoned. 

When  thUwihwleJt  the  box,  tkefriUma*^' 
letter  was  read  .— 

Sundaif  Times,  Apnl  10,  1831. 

''  MR.  ST,  »OHN  long's  NEW  BOOK. 

**  This  gentleman  has  jvst  laid  before  the 
public  a  volume,  entitled— -itf,  Criiioai 
sure  of  the  Ignortmce  and  Ma^Praetiee^ 
tain  Medical  PraeHtioners,  in  iknr 
and  Treatment  of  Diseaee  i  Ukeuiite  Ohaerwm- 
tiona  on  the  Primary  Cause*  of  AUtrntnU^  esn- 
nected  with  the  Discoveries  qf  the  Author^ 
'  No  man  deserves  a  monument  who  coald 
not  be  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of-  papm 
written  against  him,'  says  Pope,  «nd  Mr. 
St.  John  Long,  taking  this  pithy  sentaace  for 
his  motto,  could  certainly  prove  that  he  is  not 
without  the  qualification  required  ibranaBan- 
ment  We  are  no  friends  to  impoatiire|r«iid 
if  Mr..  St.  John  Long  deserves  a  fiftieth  pavt 
of  the  condemnation  which  has  been  pewed 
upon  him,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  puAdown 
forever.  It  will^  however,  be  seentfaMbe 
shrinks  not  from  meeting  his  enemies^  he,  <on 
the  contrary,  invites  an  immediate  reneMttl  of 
the  war,  when  they  seem  disposed  tD  accord 
him  a  truce,  and  comes 'forward  not  «nly  to 
vindicate  him«elf,  but  to  inci^pate  them.  The 
important  question  between  him  aod .  the 
faculty  is  one  on  which  we  do  not  feel  <iitir- 
selves  competent  to  decide,  but  we  doilafriy 
that  after  the  steps  which  have  been  tthtfn 
against  him,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  shotild 
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be  tisteAed  to' wTifle  he  states  what  he  has'  to 
sny  in  ddence  o^hTs  system.  To  this  his 
•most  ibnrifdabTe  opponents  can  hardly,  object', 
fie,  of  course,  can  claim  no  forbearance  from 
them.  Their  right  to  demolish  him,  if  they 
<*^n,  is  un<)uestionable— his  claim  upon  their 
fklirhdssQnly  amounts  to  this,  '  StVike,  but 
hejir.'" 

*'^ne  of  that  learned  body  ha*  not  only 
reasied  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  but 
htfi  come  forward  in  his  defence.  Dr.  Ra- 
niadge,  a.  F«116w  of  the  College  of  Physicians^ 
'and  a  very  eminent  practitioner,  considers 
Mr.  "Long  to  have  been  cruelly  penecuted, 
and,  in  a  very  able  letter,  he  repels  many  of 
the  charges.  We  cannot  go  into  the  general 
contents  of  the  volume,  and  the  defence  of  the 
treatment  (>f  the  two  ladies  whose  death  have 
b«ffn  the  sul^ect  of  so  much  comment;  but 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Ramadge  is  entitled  to  par- 
ticular apUce,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  prove 
equally,  interesting  to  the  friends  and  foes  of 
Mf •  I'png*  Having  be^n  called  upon  by  the 
\9fitet  tfi  give' an  impartial  opinion,  he  wrote 
as  follo^d; — 

*  Ely-place,  March  31,  1831. 

^^iR.-^Itt  reply  to  your  letter  of  last  Sa- 
taiday,  I  must  say,  that  however  reluctant  I 
may  fltcl  in  publidy  expressing  my  opinion 
on  the  cases  of  the  late  Miss  Catiherine  Cashin 
and  ttn.  Lloyd,  yet  I  cannot,  with  any  feel- 
ings of  common  justice,  refuse  your  request ; 
and,  ill  so  dmng,  beg  to  premise,  that  I  shall 
give  it  in^wrtiaily,  inasmnch  as  T  conceive  it 
to  be  a  subject  respecting  which  the  medical 
profasrion  Mid  yourself  are  at  issnt. 

'Participating  in  the  excitement  against 
you,  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion, I  was,  at  first,  without  mature  delibe- 
ration, disposed  to  believe  that  the  treatment 
adofited  in  the  cases  of  the  ladies  above  allud- 
ed to,  had  led  to  those  events  which  ultimately 
fokmied  the  subjects  of  judicial  investigation. 
Haiperer,  upon  viewing  the  cases  in  all  their 
points,  and  nter  deep  reflection,  my  opinion 
it  now  entirely  changed. 

'Sometime  in  the  month  of  August  last 
(1890)  Miss  Catherine  Cashin  (upon  whose 
renftlna  a  coroner's  inquest  was  subsequently 
held)  was  ■  your  patient,  and  apprehending 
thai  her  ^diserder  might  become  as  precarious 
as  that  which  promised  to  terminate  speedily 
in  the  demise  of  her  sister  from  pulmonary 
coDSompticni,  you  did,  I  believe,  suggest  the 
proprie^  ef  employing  precautionary  mea- 
sures, ^so  that,  ifposdble,  she  might  avoid  that 
faM  which  had  already  lessened  the  number 
of  her-flimily.  Tn  otder  to  eflRsct  this  desira- 
ble oiijeot,  I  untterstand  that  it  is  your  prac- 
tiee  (like  that  of'  many  eminent  practitioners 
of  the  present -day,  'who  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  only  one  or  two'  remedies  in  the 
cure  of  almost  every  disease)  to  have  recourse 
to  the  processes  of  countler-irritacion  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  also  of  itihalation. 

*  I  have  recently  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain,  by  a  multitude  of  enquiries  made 


in  various  quarters,  whether  those  individuals 
who  were  your  patients  had,  at  any  time,  ex- 
perienced' any  noxious  or  unpleasant  effects 
during  their  employmient  of  one  or  both  these 
remedies  ;'  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to'  state  that 
their  replies  have  uniformly  been  in  the  ne- 
gative^ and  that  in  no  instatace  did  they  de- 
serve the  name  of  "  dangeroiisf "  which  has 
been  applied  to  them,  and  likewise,  that  no 
unpleasant  consequences  have  supervened. 

'The  post  mortem  examination  of  Miss 
Cashin  satisfactorily  proves  to  me  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  judgment,  as  to  the  ex'istence 
.  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, fully  justified  you  in  the  steps  you  took, 
in  the  hope  of  suspending  or  removing  an  af- 
fection of  such  a  fatal  tendency  ;  and,  whilst 
she  was  without  fever  or  marked  local  unea- 
siness, to  employ  counter- irritation,  as  well 
as  inhalation.  I  cannot  possibly  conceive 
how  the  same  remedial  agents,  after  having 
been  used  by  numerous  individuals  without 
their  sustaining  the  least  injury,  can  in  any 
degree  be  assigned  as  a  cause  of  what  after- 
wards took  place.  Most  ample  experience  in 
medicine  has  shewn  me,  how  easily  effects 
may  be  attributed  to  inadequate  causes.  For 
anaong  all  the  months  in  the  year,  August  is 
noted  for  those  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal,  which  often  appear  spon- 
taneously, and  in  females  particularly,  inas- 
much as  we  find  the  former  organ  in  them  to 
be  a  great  sympathiser.  And  I  do  in  truth 
assert,  that  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  conti- 
nued irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  vital 
powers  have  failed,  and  unexpected  death  has 
followed ;  leaving,  upon  the  most  minute  dis- 
section, nothing  satisfactory  to  account  for  the 
fatal  change. 

*  Since  such  may  take  place,  caa  we  not 
easily  imagine  that  a  case  of  this  kind  might 
unfortunately  occur  in  your's,  or  any  o£er 
person's  hands  ?  But  when  we  find,  on  pe- 
rusing the  evidence  against  you,  the  great 
quantity  of  plums  and  purple  grapes,  eaten  by 
the  lady  alluded  to,  and  presuming  that  she 
had  a  great  and  natural  solidt^e  for  her 
sister's  sufferings,  our  surprise  lessens  whilst 
there  existed  such  causes  for  local  and  general 
irritation — namely,— 'that  a  high  state  of  fever 
should  supervene,  and  that  what,  without  it, 
would  have  remained  a  trifling  insignificant 
sore  upon  her  back  (it  being  merely  an  abra- 
sion of  the  cuticle  or  scarf -skinjp  should  give 
origin  to  so  much  pain,  and  subsequently  as- 
sume those  appearances,  respecting  which  sucli 
a  strange  diversity'  of  opinion  was  exhibite4 
by  the  professional  witnesses  against  you, 'and 
which  I  fear  will  contribute  more  than  any 
thing  in  modern  times,  to  shew  the  pnstable 
grounds  upon  which,  unfortunately,  the  art  or 
science  of  medicine  Is  founded. 

'  Whilst  the  stomachic  irritability  kindled 
up  constirntional  fever,  a  sore  of  the  most 
harmless  nature  might  become  highly  ia- 
flamed,  and  even  be  the  cause  through  sym- 
pathy for  thoie  violent  retchings  that  tooV 
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pUct  alterwudfl^  and  laight  hmifask  tkt  nte- 
lUy  of  thst  orfftiH  tiirough  a  4iiii!B«iUatt  of 
which  d(eaChs  occariaaally  occur,  exaaiplasof 
which  «ro  at  cteicc  ttan  in  oacac  of  vfpam 
oooordaf  HMgh  goni  t«i«li|g  fN  ■tbmachi 
a  fioliirt  blow  upon  Unt  organ,  ftt. 

*  to  iKm,  who  have  had  ibv  ttOro  ftaa 
oicwm  yaoM  >Mt,  WMquaBad  op)H>rtuttitiec 
of  tMMiiig,  and  whcfe  d»aft  hoc  tahcn  flMc 
of  kMMIgatSiag,  mtmorouc  aflboliona  of  die 
ehoit,^ I  doBOl Oxaggeralo  when  1  lay  that  I 
haie  oJMhtd  omto  tkm  a  thommd  bodies  tf 
<ca  iaijilM  fersout  alone.  It  haa  always  ap- 
pmftd  UttA^  and  ^o  cauo  opinion  haa  been 
onMf«Ulbd  hy  the  prioolpai  modern  conti- 
nental pathokgisti,  that  the  InpeHecfiy 
UMPOitd^lcitriees,  one- of  which  was  foand  in 
the  ittihttli  of  each  lung  in  MIm  Oashia 
(though  contiary  to  the  ctatemento  made  by 
tome -medical  men  who  examined  the  body 
ofthe-doootoed),  had  been  formed  from  tu* 
hereuUpo*  alitter  (the  presence  of  which  con- 
atftaatei  consnmpflon),  which,  having  under- 
gone a  softened  stat^i  and  in  tibic  way  being 
expectorated,  aliowed  the  cysta  which  re- 
mained to  heal  up  Uhe  any  ordinary  abscess. 
i  have  nnmeroos  spedmenni  in  my  museum, 
showing'  the  progressive  ehanges  which  ta- 
berdea  undergo,  nnUl  their  place  becomes 

sailed  With  condenaad  eelhilar  membrane. 

•  o  •  '         •  • 

"  D».  RaoAdga  pfooeeds  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Lang's  ticMtmom  of  Bibis-Casbin  and  Mm 
Lk)]^ ;  but  this  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  tlie 
gioiMid'  having  been  so  often  gone  over, 
and  the  -detsiOs  boin|r'more  interesting  to  Uie 
■Mdlcfla  than  to  tiie  general  reader.  The 
DotMrtiMtt  proeeeds  i — 

'  I  hoid  uyealf  iKmnd,  as  a  member  of  the 
piD<Sa■liol^'«to  aetwMi  charity  towards  every 
Individddl.  And  as  yea  were  actuated  by 
food  fliotlsne  for  the  beneOt  of  your  fidhiw- 
creitftilesy  and  ftSs  r  know  you  to  be  fiw  from 
helng  the  ignnrant  and  iUiterate  person  whom 
yottf  iUibetal  and  ittvidkins  tradacers  wished 
the  public  to  befteve,  it  strikes  me  tliat  the 
tnigeon  whom  I  am  now  speaking  of  ought 
not  to  have  betn  the  first  to  raise  his  voice 
against  yoii;  bwCi  en  the  contrary,  have  had 
some  charitable  feeling ;  from  the  conviction, 
iMtU  uihile  Ae  Bought  for  ^  mott  in  your  ey«,  ho 
mightptniblifjM^a  hetum  M  Ms  oum.  A  few 
yean  ago  come  of  my  pupils  informed  me, 
that  high  o^ialiono  for  the  stone  were  per- 
Ibnned  at  St  George^  Ho^ta),  by  Mr. 
Brodie;  <he  evenca  ware  most  anlbrtunatei 
and,  I  believe^  cDUifaenled  upon  pretty  freely 
by  moipe  than  one  analAmloal  teetunar  in  tliii 
metropolis.  ♦  o.  n- 
—  - --■#■^■■-.1 .-  -1-.  .    ..-..--.      . ^ 

•  Having  bfeen  nearly  olevea  years  phy- 
sician to  tkff'  latonaty  for  Mceaaec  of  the 
Lunge,- and' for  a'coasidesable  period  phy- 
sician to  the  Central  DispCMMary,  independent 
'^f  my  pfiv«r  paeUoe^   I  ha»e  thus  been 

nabled  to  see  more  than  ttooitt^  thousand 
esonsafflictadwith  thaoamakdias.-- F.U.R, 


*  Thn  pfceeelouA'dediietfaaa-of  lfff.'Bradle 
OB  points  of 'ospettihoiitsl  pbyiMQ^i  wte, 
nantyof^hhm,  ok  T  hsve  myaeffaihaeWMiiiid, 
firiie  foWMSfang';  and  the  few  reeendy  ^Hh- 
VMud'fugtsi  by  a  phyiidan  and  -Migeon'or 
Ckaj^stHdspkal,  ilhow  fflearly,  at  ntt  nvMH, 
htm  ikiAi.(iMtken  Uelias  been-on  the  aMidn 
hild'«il^M«\»f'ttOi«id''p«ltfoii#iifi  <b»«Mtf 
oeoiMoay/  •    •      '      .  >' ■  "'*<  '-tr.tmn  /• 

^  A.  few  yfears  agn^C<w^  iM^fbtvlSif  lAttth- 
ddeed'to  Mr.  VaMcci  ^ithiik  I  i«gard'^as  >o 
^Mrthy  and  akUfel  indlvidWdV  hut  vthahtf 
'no-  motive  Whatever' for  stdtito  ray'>alRl0lv« 
cfareucBstance  in  your;bt*1JaMrYey  'ryti^ttlw. 
that  CotoDot  OsinpbeU%i'ttai^;k&»/%W'«^ 
prononnoed  in- a  heipeieafiif^<by'lictf^niid 
Jir.  Brodie^  got  ^nftiiitclf  VHtin^^a^'lf^Mw 
hands,  and  I  reCe41eet>Miri2q|  Oiplnlty^sitosd 
say,  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  #» "an ^r^di^tfi'of 
Mr.  Vance'9  forthatve#y  ^n#odiimteblfe<Md 
truly  distressing  afibction  ofUle  tBtWfUi^hlHk, 
although  hysteHcal,  and  regied«ifr  b^^Httn-^'* 
insigniftcant  and  doTcid  of  <lBli^,*t'lhf^ 
known  to  lead  both^odiseistf'of  tfM<iviMd^ 
pipe,  and  to  scirrhos  and  pertestoenff  UmlWaL- 
tion  of  the  pharynx  amf  ceaopMgnsi-^iAileh 
spedmena  in  my  museinn,  MUned'=d¥en 
within  tlie  last  year  or  two,  eaih  testify.  •  i 
go  forther  than  tins,  hy  slating  thafa  violent 
spasmodic  aflhetion  of  Ae  thfMt,  puMty  hye> 
tericaly  does  occasionally  prove  speedily  Ihinl, 
leaving  no  morbid  appearan<^,  except  the 
rupture  of  a  few  air-cells  in  tlie -lungs.*  Ifr. 
Vance's  early  professional  tifo  has  been  mtfct 
ttseMly  employed  for  the  public  weed  r  hot  ft 
is  most  likely,  through  hie  navaV  up^int- 
osonts^  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  hit  Mr 
proportion  of  female  caseSi  eon8e«|nenl}y  I 
may  make  every  due  allowunoe  lev  hii  ap- 
pavent  indiAnrence  abont  the  safety  of  hyster> 
ical  patients. 

'  As  ten  days  elapsed  liefove  Mr.Vskifet 
'Was  called  fan  after  Mrft.'Lk»yd  had  been 
under  the  care  of  another  praotiiioiiee,  I 
consider  it  needless  to  make  %ny  •  feather 
comment  upon  his  evidence,  with  tiiia-  Ex- 
ception, that  *  tf  you  staled  Mrs.  Uoyd^had 
suffered  disease  of  the  elMst,  which  disiection 
is  said  not  to  liave  ]Hroved  to  he  the  coee,' 
your  mistake  is  not  solitary,  tar  I  hav^y 
know  of  one  of  the-  profesrion^  of  vsliona  I 
have  not  heard,  and  ofmafliy  Of  wheiki  I  Im^ 
not  been  a  personal  wltne*  of  iheir  Ohreoeoua 
jndgmentc  I  m^  *he^  relate  tfcato  in 
point. 

«  When  his  late  Mi^My  wae  i»»  1  ^e  «Mt 
for  sevens  miles  out  of  town,  to  vieit  n  gen- 
tleman who  eonoeived  bfactfolf  to>be  sindtertp 
aifected  to  tlurt  ilhtttiiouc-  monarchi-  huk  kn4 
the  advice  of  twet  physidans»  atteMMaflOon 
royalty,  also  that  of  a  university  prnfenaua^ 
togetlier  with  an  endneat  profindal  piPjei- 
dan.     Though  «he  "was  aHaeked,  a»  {  'dlie- 
covered  in  conoequonee  of  atenie  goot^  wWa 
ladammation  oeoupyiag  the  inferior  and  mid- 
dle lobes  of  the  right  luDgv  and  seen  mftar 
with  eatonalve  eflhalon  mto  the  M  aneky  of 
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tbeie  I  coBOciTed  to  hwe  arimn  io  eiifltn 
^ueooe  jo(  the  «Mly»fnAl;  of  ^R  in  »imci^ 

iwit^  prtj^Blp^.tb^free  «oc9)ftti9»  of  .blood 
lnH»  ib»  X90lbt  M»*>of  Uio  be«r^  aod  gMi# 
Ojrigia  to  geaeni^  v«ioti«<«i«8en«pii«  ^U>w«d 
by  aqueous  efRisio^  from  the  erii9lt«(l*o«ir. 
fieu.oCiiio^ aplorial  fyptftBii  of  vauMs/parts 
of  ^be .  body. .  Tboi^  h«  aaffbred  i» .  tbit 
ussy,  I  and  tbougb-  ib»  ri§M  f^oMttla  of  tbe 
baanti  bibaiwiag  to  ov#paome  Ibo  obttmcttd 
eiicvUiion  ia«tbc  ImgS)  was  ahnoat  inelf  wfi' 
Mem  to  oA»4  aono  cliie>  to  tho>  Mfuroof 
hM-  itiioaig^  yei  it  pleated  these  leaiaed  pby* 
•j^ne  eai^  tf  oenfider-  hie  oomplafait  to  be 
masmodio  or  aethasatiek  One  gjeneial  pne* 
tioa«r  there  told  mo  be  bad  a  disease  of  the 
hea«ti  whrcfa^  in  a  eeitain  degree,  was  poes>- 
blOf  (»T  many  pereons  advaooed  in  years  es- 
htbit  som^  change  of  stnioture  in  that  organ, 
and  which  i^  too  often  sapposed  by  many  in 
our  profession  to  he.  of  greater  importaiiee 
than  it  really  deserves.  I  felt  satisfted  that 
in  tjbis  instance  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
eflhsion  i  and  in  this  <^inion  I  am  borne  out 
f^ojn  the  ansple  experience  I  have  had  in 
attendii|ig  vast  numbers  of  chest  aftetSons, 
and  from  having  examined  a  0reat  .nimber 
ui  dMd  bodies.  The  treatment  they  pur- 
Med  was  in  strict  accordance  with  their  l^to 
o(  the  disease*  It  was  chiefly  antispasmodic 
and  stimulant ;  ether,  wine,  and  opium  were 
prescribedf  instead  of  bleedings  the  admlnis- 
tmtion  of  i9i;rcury,  diuretics,  &c.  He  wa* 
daily  getting  worse  under  their  treatnent, 
yvhkk  CHlittd  him  to  re<}uest  ipy  advice. 

'  JudgMDig  firpmt  a  cooversatioo  I  had  with 
yiQM,  fpr  the  fifst  time  after  the  i](i%uest  upoa 
Hiss  CashiOf.  you.  induced  me  to  think  that 
««  pcofesikmal  aaerit,  uod^r  th9  present  cor- 
xupi  system  of  patronagf ,  witoessed  in  the 
vairi^us  responsible  apfolAAmeiitfi  to  our  pubr 
lie  uAJtversiiies^  colleges,  court*,  ho^^taU*  in* 
9nmN»nr  l(c  wa3  owloojted,  you  had.  no 
ohMAO  of  faireosip^^onL;,  aod  as  nearly,  obap 
Mf  tliA  aedlqal  profession  gie.  nolieenaed, 
and  practise  unde^  the  n^mes.  of  sw^geoni, 
•cieiMheus%,  chwM^  <^»  vou  saw  no  lea- 
soft  why  you  shoi^  not  aot  as  a  medioal 
MiptiiiQiiei,  hanfipg  early  had  a  taste  fi>r  ntr 
ilirim^  and  alM^  to  my- kaowledgi^,,  h«ra8> 
h»  an  anatoniMal  sehpolt  where  X  lecftmied 
some  fiHtf  yeavs  age  (without  any  pecsoMl 
awyiaiiitaBf  wUli  you  at  thut  period),  pus- 
chilled  dead  bodies,,  aft  ^  cofMideaablfr  mr 
ptnNb  ibe  cho  pui^ose  at  I  belief  of  liiwei. 
tiea,  and  of  studying  viaoerel  aoaUHnyte 
partlwiies  Yon  seemed  perfectly  amaro  of 
die  low  eoadkien  of  medseal  praetioe  in  this 
ootttttry ;  for  a  man  niael|[  year*  ofiage,  o*  ia 
a  state  of  dotage,  anight,  in  t<)odon>  be  a  swr* 

CI  to  i^pubKe^hoqpitaL  Yon  seenfeod  per*' 
V  to  uadefBtand  tlyat  a  tkled  surgeon 
publidyy  stated,  thai  whorover  he  tusned  his 
eyee^n  twe   adjoiaiag   hospitals,    ho   aiw 


40thhi0  bm  tlko  ubiMNrg  ^tAdhitioMi  of  fmwr 
mu%  tMi^.in  eatM  whesija-  Hie  iMir  tmi«avr 
fgUarMmitted  bgr-mtdtosi  men  totba  pNfool&y 
BwVm  .  J^  the  besft  of  «k)»  nffollOTtm,  I 
Mjtfiadi.  lin^  nhoul  Iwo  r^vn-  uto-.UmiBed 
one  of  a  dtooer  pa«ly  ^ndth  ty#  phydkMtfw 
(bosidfiaiigrsiilli),  and  jMNw^^^ioftdiwibHl  that 
wmokf  «i  figrgpwMw.evd  4feMyt  nm^'/oiriikmm 
(^»mM  a.sMKgeei^  (»  a*.  hotfitaUr.  BHted»  I 
bgiieiie^  with  a  viow  tsi  oMPPjitB  h^wwl^thil 
iiiiirektvrf  (the  aeeuseiX'iatelQrr  yiii«fdi  hii 
owo  wards  Ant  a^  partiiMiiai  (tl»8»jrf<iMnaim» 
and  that  tho  nursee  thenebgr  betwnnrniHinl 
M.  regularly  saUvaled  eaah  i>atieofeiij  wdsr 
to  ei^Uft  tbeoaseWee  teiai^  >ridiiin|iii|wilnily 
ofsij^ence.  .<        .•     u.' v- 

*  Yo^  complaiBod  tone  mnoh-of  Jhtipeiec- 
cution  you  had  endured  Ikfm  the  medifial  pro- 
fessioaa3ndyou<seemed.  tO;(huih«  as.  I  do  my- 
self thAt  had  you  not  hee^i  very  fortunate  in 
gaining  the  corpftdence,  of  thc^  {^uUI<^pyou 
9eve«  weiild  hay^  been  the  victim,  oi^. their 
envy  and  o^ljgnity,  howovec  gioai.  your 
want  of  success  twtiFK»  hi|»it  hfig n  n  andi  "<"» 
said,  that  if  they  did  m>t  pcefm  Aen^^wn 
private  advanjiaga  to  the  public^  they*  would 
have  long  nUme  turned  their  att^ptmi  4ft  tlw 
defective  state .  of  our  hosfUaU#-  a^d  other 
eleeaoosynaxy  iaatitutioi|s,  whex^  Ireitrtvatlf 
men  without  any  apparent  al4l|ty«/  pfcn^d 
they  are  near  relatives  or  intiaoate  ftienda  of 
«ome  uiflt^otial  medical  elMftr  J>*hlah:i  ap- 
pointmenta  (soma  o^  them  haiv|ag  heem  hsi^ 
g^ned  fox  pcovio«;^ly.  by^t  bonds. rim  iMfivy 
penalties) ;  and  alao  if  thf  piibUfi  hegUnie/ 
so  heavy  at  their  beartsy.  tW^  i9nld'  have 
recommended  that  moso  th^  oao  dsfy  hi  the 
week  should  be  appointed  hy  themfel^es  ibr 
seeing  their  iinfi>rtnnataea^9a<ii«i<li  end  also 
inpre  than  one  day  in  the -same  epaoo.of  tine 
for  the  admission  of  <o*jM9^t«i<A  acodontaov- 
c^pted.  The  va^ue  of  osedioB^  opUuoit  yon 
spoke  very  lightly  o(  for  yon  psentioikcd  Or. 
Brown  of  Edinburgfay  who  never  prafdaed 
bimielff  yet  he  wrote  a  work  i&^vour  oC^- 
jurioqa  stimulant  agents,  and  that  almeft  the 
whole  proftssion  eagerly  embraosdy-^  anany 
years,  his  doctrines^  whioh  g^eratty  led  to 
the  death  of  thousands*  aiWi  OKen  tens  of 
thousands. 

*  To  shew  the  value  of  the  coocumnt  tea* 
timony  of  medkal  men^  you  stated  that  a  few 
years  ago  some  medicines,  ao^  particularly 
the  anthnonial  powder,  «id  itf  prototype, 
that  gf  the  late  fiir*  ^amiss,  wei«  aoiversaUy 
believed  to  be  sovexeigii  remedies  In  the  cnit 
of  fbbrile  and  vi$Ho«a  o^r  aActiens,  and 
tha^  there  are  aumeroua  eases  fmblisbed  of 
the  eflBcacy  of  these  mediciaes,  whirii  sJmost 
every  practitioner  of  aa  unbiassed  Judgment 
now-a-days  eeafidei^tlybeliovieetoliave never 
been  oth^wiee  than  inert,  agentik  Toahew 
still  fuether  tho  mImo  of««edieil  tfpteioi^  you 
steisd»  that  had  yMtt.hoabaUkaiio«igh  to  have 
aammeneed  praetiee  twenty  yeaaa  ago,  with- 
out aemptetely  sattvatiag  in  particular  die- 
eriers^  alter  die  fiuldoD  ef  Iho  tiaiee,  yon 
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•MMt  likely  would  hawe  been  petMcuted  as 
now,  although  your  patients  would  have 
escaped  many  painful  secondary  aflhctiona, 
or  perhaps  the  coosplett  vuin  of  their  health. 
'  Yott  know  that  the  lale  Dr.  Araiitroiig 
was  rejected  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London  as  an  incompetent  practitioner,  yet 
he  was  supported  by  the  pnMic,  and  hardly 
half  a-dosen  years  elapsed,  before  he  realized 
a  larger  annual  income  than  the  Presideht, 
or  any  of  the  Fellows  who  had  refected  him, 
or  in  fhct  any  physician  attached  to  our  me- 
tropolitan hospitals  OS  dispensaries :  to  add  to 
which,  he  was  enabled  to  boast  of  having 
the  largest  dass  of  medical  students  in  the 
metropolis. 

'  If  you  are  accused  by  the  profession  of 
ignorance,  you  may  without  difficulty  com- 
prehend what  degree  of  anatomical  infenna- 
tioii  is  necessary  to  be  a  distinguished 
physician  attached  to  one  of  our  hospitals, 
and  the  adulatory  prot^g^  of  an  old  influen- 
tial medical  man,  when  I  state  that  three 
medical  fKends  of  mine  examined  not  long 
ago  the  body  of  a  person  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  poison,  when  after  i^emov- 
ing  the  stomach  and  sewing  up  the  body,  it 
was  re-examined,  at  the  wish  of  some  of  the 
dee^ased's  friends,  by  the  physician  I  allude 
to,  who  pronounced  that  death  was  not  occa- 
sioned through  poison,  but  that  the  stomach 
was  ulcerated  sufficient  to  cause  the  disease. 
However,  I  must  add  that  this  organ  was  in 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  previous  ex- 
•  aminers,  and  that  the  learned  Doctor  mis- 
took a  portion  of  large  intestine  which  he 
opened  for  that  viscus. 

'  Having  replied  to  your  questions  as  to 
my  candid  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which 
might  have  terminated  the  existence  of  Miss 
Cashin  and  Mrs:  Lloyd,  I  must  express  my 
regret^  that  the  moments  I  have  chosen  for 
thU  purpose)  have  been  hastily  snatched  afler 
much  fatigue  caused  by  my  professional  avo- 
cations :  it  is  to  this  cause  I  must  apologize 
for  such  imperfections  as  may  appear  in  the 
foregoing  observations.^*!  have  here,  I  hope, 
fulfilled  a  duty  I  owed  to  my  conscience,  in 
openly  and  fearlessly,  after  deep  deliberation, 
replying  to  yon  as  I  would  have  done  to  any 
person  in  your  situation,  that  tou  are  a 

OUILTLE8S    AND     A     CRUELLY    PERSECUTED 

individual;  that  you  have  received  from 
the  medical  profession  not  that  impartial 
evidence  which  they  would  have  vouchsafed 
to  have  given  towards  a  licensed  practitioner; 
and  I  do  not  say  too  much,  when  I  assert, 
that  there  are  usually  two  species  of  medical 
evidence  given,  although  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, one  for  the  licensed  practitioner, 
the  other  for  the  unlicensed. 

'  I  know.  Sir,  very  littie  of  you  or  your 

practice,  therefore  I  hope  the  public  will  deem 

me  to  be  disinterested,  but  at  the  same  time 

>    timid    or    servile    follower    of   medical 

inions  and  doctrines,'  which  experience  too 


oftctt  shews  to  be  ilnetbating  and  undeter- 
mined. 

*  I  renaiB,  8ir, 

*  Te«r  ohadieni  servsnt, 
'  Pmantfts  U.  Ramadgb,  M.D.  Oisn, 
*-  Feltow  of  the  Royal  Coltege  of 
Phyaleians^  and  Leeforer  on 
Medicine,  &c.  &c.' 
*  John  St.  John  Long,  Esq. 
Hailey  Street.' 


3^.  Robert  Littie  Hooper  rs  ft  saf|;eoo,  it- 
siding  in  the  LoDdon  Road,  knows  pttialiff 
and  defendant ;  pteaeot  at  a  meeting  of  n^*- 
cal  men  at  the  Cholera  Hespltal  in  the  Bo- 
roDf  h,  SO  or  SO  present ;  plaintiff  akteM. 
Plaintiff  observed  in  reply  to  eeme  tbinf « 
physician  Iwd  said,  and  no  notiee  was  tsken 
of  it ;  the  other  medical  men  tomHl  ther 
backs  upon  him ;  no  one  consulted  Wfib  bin : 
this  took  place  in  March  last. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  profesacyr  of  materia  nedia 
in  London  Uoiversityy  knows  plairttf  bjr 
name,  and  seen  him  to-day ;  I  aeud  letM' 
read  to-day,  have  heard  it  represenlfd  is  ■« 
by  others,  and  it  agreed  with  what  I  M 
heard ;  never  reauested  to  consult  with  plsw* 
tiff.  [Court  would  not  permit  wilueis  lo  «uie 
whether  he  would  meet  plaintiff  ia  ewsm- 
tion.] 

Mr,  Joseph  Macerea  is  a  sQEgeon  si  islinf' 
ton.  I  wa3  atlendmg  a  young  lady  in  May. 
1831,  her  mother  expressed  a  desire  that  Ur. 
R.  should  be  called  m ;  I  .stated  lo  *«' *  i 
could  not  meet  plaintiff,  but  she  was  alJweriy 
to  call  in  any  medical  man  she  thought  proper. 
I  refused  lo  meet  him  in  consequence  of  uie 
letter  I  have  heard  to*day.  . 

Cros«-examined.— I  am  a  member  ofJD* 
Medical  Society,  I  black  balled  P»«n<**f  J.T!; 
Ingr  was  the  lady  of  Pentonville,  I  H>*J  r 
there  was  no  necessity  of  having  further  sdvice- 

Dr.  James  Johnson;  is  Phyii«»n  to  W 
King,  knows  plaintiff  by  name,  I  h»**  °*" 
personally  acquainted  with  him  fof  ^'j 
years ;.  saw  the  letter  in  the  Sundoff  '^*'^'. 
have  declared  to  many  people  my  »"•?!'? 
not  to  meet  plaintiff,  1  said  it  iniin«n»»y 
after  that  letter;  I  have  declared  thai  «»»• 
tion  in  very  many  instances.  .  .« 

Cross-examined.  —  I  have  wet  pl«""J 
about  eleven  years  ago ;  I  met  him  ^^ 
twice  since:  1  know  he  refused  to  meet  ■»» 
but  he  did  meet  me ;  his  reason  waff  of  '"'| 
I  had  given  a  falae  account  of  amedi^ai  .^  * 
I  never  had  a  conversation  with  p^^^^  1^ 
such  a  false  medical  case;  not  praieot  oo  (d^ 

night  he  accused  and  misrepreieii<^''°  ! 
plaintiff  gave  the  false  aocoont,  not  1 ;  «f  ^^ 
no  other  man  dare  accase  me  of  vu^^ 
case  in  my  presence,  he  did  so  in  m/ ^  ' 
sence;  it  was  eleven  vears  ago  wbenhsv^j 
fused  to  meet  me,  9s  I  had  not  tb'*  ^i^^,,. 
the  Royal  College  of  Physids  s,  ^^^^ 
changed  his  mind,  and  we  consulted. 

[Dr.  Uwins  was  put  in  the  witn«f ,  "^^J.' 
but  as  he  bad  not  refused  to  meet  pm^^^ 
would  not  be  allowed  to   be    exsmin^^ 
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Mr.Lawrettee  was  called,  but  he  had  left  thcr 
cburt,  and  wa^  sent  for;  but  he  did  not  ar- 
rive berore  the  Jud^  commenced  his  charge* 
Mr.  Robert  Brieu  was  cailcd,  but  did  not 
answer ;  be  had  atlende>i  on  Monday  ;  and 
was  on»  of  those  who  refused  to  meet  plaintiff 
in  coiwuUalipn  before  the  pablication  of  the 
libel. — Rep.] 

Serjeant  Wilrk  ad<lresaed  the  jury  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  asserted  thatlbejnstificillion 
was  not  established,  that  there  was  a  eon>* 
spiracy  in  the  medical  profession  io  ruin  his 
client,  and  Uiat  tlie  defendant  was  the  org^an 
of  that  conspiracy;  that  the  patient  was  ckad 
when  ha  rt^preseiited  her  as  recovered ;  that ' 
Dr.  Tweedie*s  evidence  did  not  shew  that  he 
chaRfed  the  ueaiment.  He  called  upon  the 
jury  for  a  vei4iet,  as  bis  client  had  acted 
coDseienlioualy, 

The  Chic^  Rustics  said  that  the  real  point 
for  the  consideratipn  of  the  jury  was,  the 
hbel  copied  fiom  The  Lancet,  and  that  the 
conHnenis  •  by  Dr.  Ryan,  need  not  occupy 
their  attention,  as  they  were  of  minor  im»> 
portMicp.  They  had  to  consider  whether  the 
comnents  exceeded  the  limits  of  fair  and  im- 
partial criticism,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the 
truth  or  institute  a  fair  investigation,  or 
whether  they  were  nutlicious.  They  bad  to 
determine  whether  the  justification  was  fully 
proved-,  and  whei|ier  the  ciriticism  was  can* 
did  and  impartial.  The  publication  of  the 
libel  in  Tfte  Lancet,  did  not  screen  the  de- 
fendants in  this  case ;  and  moreover  it  wa^ 
to  be  observed  that  some  sentences  had  been 
printed  in  roman  and  italics.  There  was  one 
part  Mntonoheil,  and  that  wa^,  the  patient  was 
dead  at  the  time  the  defendaats  had  said  she 
had  recoverec>,  and  that  ninety-4ix  leeches 
were  applied,  which  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy  reminded  the  jnd^e 
that  the  defendant  had  spolo^sed,  and  offered 
to  insert  any  communication  from  theplaintiff. 

The  Chikp  Justicb  said  it  was  true  the 
defemlant  had  apoloifised,  and  offered  to  in- 
sert any  communication  from  the  plaintiff, 
but  he  nullified  this  offer,  by  justifying  the 
libel.  The  jury  had  to  consider  whether  the 
defendant  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  fair  and 
impartial  criticism,  and  whether  he  had  fully 
justified  the  libel.  He  thought  he  Meed 
scarcely  read  the  evidence  (no,  no,  no,  from 
the  jury)  as  he  had  placed  its  value  liefore 
them.  If  they  thought  the  defendant  had 
not  proved  his  case,  or  had  injured  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  plaintiff,  they  would  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff;  and  if  on  the  contrary, 
they  considered  that  the  defendant  had  not 
exceeded  the  limits  of  fair  and  candid  criticism, 
they  would  find  a  verdict  for  him. 

The  jury  consulted  for  some  time,  but 
could  not  agree ;  an  officer  of  the  court  was 
sworn  In  the  usual  Way,  to  prevent  them  from 
having  food,  fire,  or  candle  light '  they 
were  then  locked  np  and  the  Judge  retired. 

The  jury  remained  locke.l  up  from  a  few 
minutes  past  six  to  nearly  seven  o'clock, 
when  thcry  returned  into  cdurt  with  a  verdict 
for  the  pfauitiff.    Damages  4^400. 

VOL.  I. 


Stome  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the' 
iriedical  profession  were  in  attendance  during 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  which  lasted  from 
half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nearly 
six  in  the  evening,  or  rather  until  seven,  when 
the  verdict  was  returned. 


Remark^  of  the  Medical  and  Public  Prus  en 
the  preceding  Trial, 

**  Devotedly  as  we  are  attached  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  we  might  have  yielded 
a  few  of  our  columns  to  remarks  connected 
with  the  trial  of  Monday,  had  we  not  been* 
suddenly     and    unexpectedly    checked     by 
ivhat  we  cannot  avoid  deeming  the  extra- 
ordinary  result  of  the  dpliberations  of  Tues- 
day.      Entertaining     towards     Dr.    Ryan 
neither  a  friendly  nor  an  unfflondly  feeling, 
the  character  of  the  alle<red  libel',  and  tha' 
circumstances    under   which    it  was    pub- 
lished, compel  us  to  look 'upon  an   award  * 
of  four  hundred   pounds  as  an  amount  of, 
damages  unusually  excessive.     What  a  con- ' 
trast !     One  farthing  on  the  Monday,    and  • 
four  hundred  pounds  o\\  the  Tuesday,  as  a 
compensation  in  damages  for  an  injury  of ' 
precisely  the  same   extent  in   its  primitive  \ 
character  I     But  mark!     The  Journal  against 
which  the  lowest  coin  in  the   country   was ' 
given,    is   circulated  to  an  extent  beyond' 
comparison  greater    than    that  publication, 
the  £ditor   of    which   is  cast    in    half  the 
amount  of  damages  laid  in  the  declaration-^ 
the  injury    having  been  estimafed    by  the] 
plaintiff  at  eight  hundred  pounds   in    both  ' 
instances.    Here,  then,  we  have  the  effects 
of  what  totne  would  designate  the  *'  glo- 
rious uncertainty  of  the  law."     But  the  ex-  ' 
pression  receives  not  our  assent,  because  the 
difference  furnished  by  the  instaftces  before 
us  is  surely  attributable,  no/  to  "  the  un- 
certainty of  the  law,"  but 'to  someessen-' 
tial  variations  in  feeling  and  mind  possessed , 
by  the  gentlemen  who  sat  as  jurymen  on 
the  two  causes. 

"  Not  having  been  present  on  the  Tuesday, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  speak,  from  per-  - 
sonal  observation,  of  the  demeanour  of  the 
individuals    who  composed  the  jury   on  that 
day ;    but  with    respect  to    the  gentlemen  * 
who  officiated  as  jurymen  on  Mouday,  their 
names  and   addresses    will  be  found  in  a  . 
brief  notice  of  the  trial  in  anotlier  columo. 
Holding   as   they  do  such  honourable  sta- 
tions  in  society,  it  would  be  impertinent ' 
were  we  to  comment  on  their  claims  to  re- 
spectability.   We  canuot,  however,  refrain  ' 
from  stating  that  these  gentlemen  paid  the  . 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  evidence, 
the  arguments,  and  the  summing  up  of  the 
learned  Judge,   and  that,  whether  drawing 
our  inference  from  the  perlinenf  questions 
proposeJ  by  them  to  the  witnesses,  or  from 
the  verdict  of"  one  farthing  damages,**  we 
.  believe  there  was  not  an  individual  in  court 
who  questioned  either  the  pnrity  of  their 
intentions,  or  the  bcundness    of'  their  de« 
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cision.       And   be   it   observed  we  tntke 
no  exception  here  of  the  plaintiff,  his  ailor- 
ney,  or  John  Long,  all  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent.     Under  such  circumstances,   who  is 
to   understand  tlie    grounds  on  which  four 
hundred  pounds  were  awarded  aj^ainst  Dr. 
Ryan    and    his    publishers?      Tiiose  who 
approve  of  the  verdict  given  on  the  Mon- 
day, will  of  course  be  stronjrly  inclined  to 
question  the    propriety  of    the    Tuesday's 
award,  because  it  cannot  be  forgollen,  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  damages  granted 
in  the  two  cases,  that  the  prosecuted  arti- 
cle was  first  published  in  the   Lancet,  and 
copied  from  that  work  into  the  journal  of 
which    Dr.   Rvan    is  editor,  and   Messrs. 
Renshaw  and  'Rush— the  other  defendauU 
-^publishers.    There  is  however  this    im- 
portant   distinction    to   be  drawn   between 
the  two  cases.     The  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
did  not  offer  to  "  apologize  "  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  then  go  into  court  with  a  plea  ofjusU- 
fieation  upon  the  record.    Here  was  a  dis- 
crepancy  in    the    conduct   of  Dr.    Ryan, 
which  His  jury  could  not  overlook  without 
bfing  utterly    destitute    of  common    sense. 
Ifau  apology  were  called  for,  the  offer  of 
ope  was  handsome,  generous,  and  consist- 
ent ;  but  surely  it  could  not  appear  just  to 
the  upright  minds  of  twelve  impartial  mea 
to  persist  in  an  attempt  to  justify   state- 
ments which,  by  the  defendant's  own   ad- 
mission, entitled  the  plaintiff  to   an  apology. 
The  jury,  believing  that  Dr.  Ryan   would 
not  have  proposed  to  apologize  without  a 
conviction  that  he  was  in  error  in  making  the 
publication  in  question,  were  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  consider  that  a  perseverance  iu  the 
plea  of  justification  was  little  short  of  an  act 
of  determined  persecuiion.     The  defendant 
in  this  cause  either  was,  or  was  not,  war- 
ranted in  his  offer  to  apologize ;  if  the  for- 
mer, his  plea  could  not  appear  to  the  Court 
otherwise  than  an  unjust  one  ;  if  the  'latter, 
his  proposal  to  apologize  must  have  seemed 
to  originate  in  a  aesire  to  screen  himself  from 
the  consequences  of  an  action  for  libel,  rather 
than  to  Fender  iustice  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to 
protect  the  public  from   injurious  practices. 
AUhough,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  award  of  da  mages  against  Dr.  Ryan, 
as  excessive  in  a  marked  degree,  yet  we  must 
confess  that  he  did  not  occupy   befoie  the 
Court  that  position  which  alone  can  be  filled 
by  an  unflinehing  member  of  an  upright, 
independent,  medical  press." — Th4  Lancet, 
i^o.  461,/«n«90. 

[The  above  comment  upon  the  trial  of 
lUraadge  «.  Ryan  is  just,  on  the  extraordi- 
nary decision  of  the  jury  in  awarding  damages 
against  Dr.  Ryan  in  an  excessive  degree,  but 
Mr.  Wakley  has  taken  a  very  mistaken  view 
of  the  apology  offered  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  plaintiff.  This  was  due  to  the  plain- 
tiff, when  he  alleged  that  the  statement  pub- 
lished by  the  defendant  was  incorrect ;  and 
there  is  not  an  editor  in  the  kingdom,  except 
Mr.  W.  himself,  who  would  refuse  im  apo« 


logy   or  reply   under   such  drcnm^ftMCt. 
Dr.  Ryan^s  object  in  copying  the  artlae  was 
the  promotion  of  science,  and  bis   nglit  to 
make  fair  and  impartial  criticism  on  the  pub- 
lished practice  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Ramadfe, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  foculty  5  bat  he 
never  did,  nor  never  will,  persevere  in  mis- 
representing any  man,  much  less  «  member 
of  his  profession.      Mr.  Wakley  next  com- 
ments upon  the  impolicy  of  the  jaati^cstion 
after  the  odmission  of  an  apology.     To  this 
it  can  be  answered,  that  before  Dr.  Ramadge 
had  threatened  to  commence  law  proceedings 
Dr.  Ryan  made  every  inquiry  into  the  trutk 
of  the  alleged  libel,  and  found  that  Mr.  Wak^^ 
ley  had  sent  to  Mr.  Bradford  to  ascertMii  the 
trirth  of  it,  before    itft  pobKeetkm  In  fhi 
Lamett ;  that  Mr»  B»  had  said  it  «m  trat^ 
and  that  the  sUtement  made  by  Mr%.  Rp  ynliii 
confirmed  every  pert  of  the  case^  eseepttlie 
recovery  of  her  siater.     She  it»ted|-  asid  '■ftcr- 
wards  proved,  that  betn^eea  the  Iftik  OMt 
24tbofdruly,  aperiodottendayt,  14«tedwa 
were  applied,  a  win  in  the  arm  wne  epeaed, 
and  twelve  ouneei  of  blood  abetrftrted;  n 
second  depletion,  when  the  qnentlty  abstract- 
ed was  more  ;  ft  third  depletion,  ^  arterto* 
tomy  flrom  the  temporal  artery  i  w  m  pintef 
hlood  detraeted,  so  that  eslitnating  eaeli  Icedb 
at  taking  httif  an  finnce«  98  ouneeai  «r  over 
six  piitti  ©f  blood  were  abstraeted ;  or  eai- 
mating  each  leech  te  taking  three  qaafters  of 
an  oanee,  the  qiiantity  of  blood  abetfacted 
would  be  over  nine  pint*  in  ten  d^ys.    T*e 
tvpe  of  the  prevailing  fever  was  tew  it  the 
thne,  and  did  not  warrant  exeesslv*  deple- 
tion, ae  proved  by  Dr.  Tweedie  in  rdnrt. 

Will  any  edueated  medical  nati  tn  the 
kingdom  say,  ili4l  this  was  not  a  case  thai 
deserved  criiieism  T     Besides,  Dr.   TiM^eedle 
had  informed  a  friend  of  Dr.  Rvan**  before 
the  publiciition  of  the  article,  (Mr.  Hii<rhe9, 
surgeon,  of  High  Holborn),  Ihat  tlw  letter  m 
Tht  Lancet  wfts  substanHalW  eofreel.     It 
has  been  remetked  by  wme/  Wby  did  not 
Dr«  Ryan  go  t«  the  Kent  Boad  to  aweitam 
the  truth  of  the  staifHUente  in  The  Lancet  f 
But  was  this  neeessary  alter  tha  phyndan 
and  apnihecafv  had  stated  (hey  Itere  true! 
Mr.jWaklcy    adds,     •<  he   (Dr.   Ryan) 
did    not  oeenpy  that  position  which    akme 
can    be    filled    by    an    unflinching    mem- 
ber   of  an    upright,  independent,    medical 
press;"    or.  In  other  words,    Mr.   Wakley 
alone  occupied  that  high  position,  by  refusing 
to  apologise  to  the  Dlalntiif  (br  a  much  more 
aggravated  libel,  which  no  medical  man  on 
reading  it  could  believe,  namely,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  given  calotael  in   teaapoonfut 
doses — a  statement  thM  Dr.  R.  did  not  copy. 
Lastly,  Mr.  W.  states,   that  Ma  periodical 
**  is  circulated  to  an  extent  beyond  conapari- 
son  greater  than  this  journal.'*     He  should 
have  said  Ufa$,  not  "  is,"  In  this  sentence,  as 
he  has  good  reason  to  know  that  thie  work 
has  at  present  a  circulation  very  nearly  equal 
to  his  own,  and  iar  exceeds  that  o£  Aojr  other 
medical  JoomaLJ 
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Dr.  M'Leod,  the  well-known,  though  aoony- 
mQU3  scribe  of  a  contempprarv  Journal,  has 
indulged  in  his  usual  strain  of  insolent  vitu- 
peration 00  Dr.  Ryan,  and  other  physicians, 
who  were  witnipsses  in  the  above  trial.  *fhe 
good  taste  and  kind  feeling  evinced  by  this 
person  on  the  issue  of  this  investigation 
refledl  liistre  on  his  h^ad  and  heart.  We 
sliall  take  no  farther  notice  of  so  able  a 
writer,  dnd  so  talented  a  rival  on  this  occasion, 
but  we  sliall  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  hitn  as  soon  as  possible.  Wise  in  his 
own  eoticeit,  he  Must  feel  uroudthathe  stands 
opposed  to  the  whole  public  press,  and  the 
entire  profession.' 

With  the  strongest  ditpositfoo  generally  to 
sufipilrt  the  terditis  ^  juHesi  we  itiUst  fairly 
owik«M%«  Af&ptfiiledi»ith  the  decisions  of 
two  jmriet  wbidt  were  (zfifeti  iii  the  Court  of 
Gomittoh  Pleas ott  Holiday  and  Tnesday  last; 
If  we  approve  of  the  far^in^  damages  against 
the  LtatdH,  we  must  con«lemn  the  400/.  da- 
mages agatest  the  oilier  medical  Journal, 
whieh  oopied  its  libel.  If,  en  the  other  hand, 
we  ttiink  this  leMer  Terdtet  right,  then  we 
must  declare  against  the  justice  of  the  former. 
If  Dr.  Hamadge's  feelings  and  professional 
charaetor  wete  only  worth  a  farthing  on  Mon- 
day, ibey  surely  could  not  rise  to  the  value 
of  400/.  on  Tuesday.  If  the  Lancet  deserved 
impunity,  minus  the  smallest  of  tlie  King's 
coin^  ih9  MedkalJtmmai  ought  not  to  hare 
been  punished  by  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
golden  sovereigns 

It  ouglit  likewise  to  be  remembered,  tliat 
the  Lancei  was  the  original  offender  (we  say 
nothing  of  the  offence),  and  that  its  cnntem- 
ponty  only  copied  the  alleged  libel  on  the 
following  week,  and  without  any  injurious 
comment.  Had  the  cases  been  reversed,  and 
the  verdB^t  first  delivered  been  transferred  to 
tlie  libel  last  tried,  there  might  have  been  some 
meaning  st  least  in  the  award,  but  as  mstters 
now  stand  the  whole  is  a  mystery.  If  this 
mystery  is  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  different  modes  of  conducting  the  two 
trials,  we  fear  that  the  measure  of  justice 
which  varies  with  the  power  of  the  advocate, 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  satisfactory,  either  to 
the  parties  concerned,  or  the  public  generally. 
-^Timfs,  June  28^ 

A  heavy  |)ref?s  of  mittter  prevented  us  from 
noticing  yesterday  the  recent  verdict  obtained 
by  Dr.  ftamsldge  against  Dr.  Ryan  fbr  libel, 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  conversation, 
not  OTT^  amflfigft  the  fdcolty,  but  amongst 
the  pnblic  at  Isrgc.  There  seems  to  be  a  fa- 
tality in  all  Itbel  cases.  The  laws  affecting 
them  are,  generally  speaking,  Severe  and  un- 
just, and  the  verdicts  are  often  capricious, 
even  where  the  law  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
What  constitutes  the  hardship  of  Dr.  Ryan's 
case  is,  th^t  the  libel  in  which  he  was  cast  in 
damages  to  the  amonnt  of  400f.  had  been  co- 
pied from  the  Lancet,  and  that  the  Lancet  had 
escaped  with  only  one  farthing  damag^  a 
short  while  before.    If  this  be  juitice  it  cer* 


tainly  is  not  ecnial  justice,  neither  is  it  com- 
mon sense.  No  principle  can  be  stated,  no 
combination  of  circumstances  can  be  supposed 
which  could  justify*  a  distinction  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  individual  upon  whom  the  se- 
verity of  the  law  has  fallen  in  the  present  in-, 
stance.  Such  anomalies  in  the  conduct  of 
juries  are  perplexing  things;  they  have  even 
caused  some  wise  men  to  doubt  whether  that 
boasted  mode  of  trial  be  not  after  all  a  delu- 
sion.—^eraW,  June  29, 1832. 

"  We  direct  attention  to  the  Report  of  m 
trial  yesterday,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  a 
Dr.  Ramadge,  and  the  defendant  was  Dn 
Ryan,  Editor  of  the  Medieai  and  Surgieai 
JmimeUi  a  weekly  publication  of  eonsiderablo 
merit,  to  which  the  public  ore  indebted  fbr 
many  of  those  exposures  of  medical  quaeker^f 
and  fraud  by  which  their  interests  are  pro*» 
moted  and  science  is  advanced. 

"  The  Dr.  Ramadge  who  figures  as  the 
plaintiff  in  this  canse,  is,  it  is  said,  a  physictan 
of  considerable  talent,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  extraordinary  opinions  delivered  by 
him,  in  favour  of  Mr.  St  John  Long,  a  per- 
son of  great  notoriety,  this  Dr.  Ramadge  haa 
been  rather  contemptuously  treated  by  the 
members  of  the  profession,  who  think  it 
neither  respectable  nor  wise  that  a  regular 
physician  should  countenance  the  practices  o^ 
a  quack. 

**  Some  time  since  an  article  appeared  ia 
The  Laneetf  imputing  to  Dr.  Ramadge  un- 
skilful and  improper  treatment  of  a  patient^ 
and  for  this  an  action  fbr  libel  was  brought. 
The  real  or  supposed  connexion  of  Dr.  Ra- 
madge with  Mr.  St  John  Long,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  conduct  in  this  affair.  Suck 
connexion  might  be  disgraceful  to  him*  but 
he  was  nevertheless  entitled  to  protection  ia 
his  own  practice,  so  long  as  he  ol>served  a 
right  course.  This  was  admitted  on  the  trial 
in  question,  and  his  own  merits  only  were 
discussed.  The  defendant  pleaded  his  cause 
in  person,  and  the  jury,  whether  properly  or 
improperly  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  gave  the 
doctor  one  farthing  damages  for  the  ii^uty 
which  his  professional  reputation  had  sus- 
tained. 

"  Dr.  Ryan  copies  into  the  Medka$  and 
Surgical  Jmtmah  the  article  which  had  ap* 
peered  in  The  Lancett  and  he  appends  to  ft 
a  comment  which  it  seemed  naturally  to  call 
forth.  There  was  nothing  in  this  ctnnment 
libellous  or  calumnious,  unless  the  artide 
upon  which  it  was  (bunded  be  both,  yet  Dr. 
Ryan  is,  by  another  jury,  condemned  to  pay 
400/. 

"  Now,  trial  by  jury  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  exchange  it  for 
any  other  mode  of  settling  disputes;  but  that 
it  has  its  faults  we  think  no  man  can  deny. 
Two  gentlemen  are  proceeded  against  on 
similar  grounds — one  is  condemned  to  pay  a 
&rthing — the  other  400/.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  the  farthing  penalty  was  for 
to  original  offence ;  the  four  hundred  pounds 
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are  for  a  secondary  and  minor  offence.  This 
is  not  the  first  nor  the  twentieth  ins^ncc  of 
such  contradictions  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  neither  will  it  be  tlie  l^st.  There 
ought  to  be  some  discretion  in  sucJx  ca$e9  in 
the  breast  of  a  Judge.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
indeed,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Bench 
for  a  new  trial ;  but  the  remedy  is  an  expen- 
sive one,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
cure. 

*'  All  the  difference  that,  we  can  perceive 
in  die  two  cases  is,  that  in  one  the  defendant 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  in.  the  other  the 
defienee  waa  entrusted  to  those  who  are  con- 
sidered so  much  more  competent  to  the  task. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  however,  will  not 
admit  that  the  fault  was  on  their  side ;  neither 
do  we  think  it  was.  The  juries  who  heard 
the  two  causes  would  therefore  render  a  pub- 
lic service  if  they  would  condescend  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  upon  which  their  respec- 
tive decisions  were  made." — Courier,  June 

"'  In  our  law  intellip^cnce  will  be  found  a 
ilngfulaV  dtsere))anry  of  opinion  between  two 
Special  Juries  on  virtually  the  same  libel 
case— ^*  Ramad^e  ».  Wakley"— and  *'  Ram- 
adgei^.  Ryan."    In  the  former,  one  Jurjr 
considored  n  farthing  sufficient  to  cover  all 
the  injury  Dr.  Ramadge  had  sustained  from 
tl^e. libel  in  question— in  the  latter,  another 
JTary^  considered  the  sum /our  hundred  pounds 
not  too  much   compensation  for  the  same. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  some  liUle  difference, 
but  very  little — in  the  two  libels,  the  latter 
being  the  more  severe — but  then.  Dr.  Ryan 
"was  the  copier,    not  the  orivinalor  of  the 
slander;  and  this  should  have  operated  in 
extenuation  of  the   offence.     We   recollect 
some  years  ago,  a  libel  case  tried  at  the  As- 
sizes at  Shrewsbury,  in  which  thr^e  provincial 
papers  were  implicated — first  the  original 
^offender — ssccond/lhe  copier,  and  third,  the 
copier  from  the  copier.      It  so  happened, 
•whether  from  design  or  accident  we  lor^et — 
that  the  last  was  tried  the  first,  and  the  Jury 
gave  the  plaintiff  *2dO/.  damasres.    The  next 
case.triea  was  that  of  the  first  copier,  and 
another  Jnry  delivered  a  verdict  of  «^0^  onlv, 
-against  him.     Then  came  the  case  of  the 
original  offender,  and  a  third  Jury  gave  their 
verdict,  in  hhfawmr.    This  was  at  the  time 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  some 
days  liaving  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first 
trial  to  that  of  the  last;  and  in  the  interim 
much  conversation  had  taken  place,  and  much 
'  astonishment  had  been  expressed  respecting 
Ihe  first  and  seebnd  veitlicls — particolarlv  the 
first.    This,  it  was  supposed,  made  aoch  an 
impression  on  the  third  Jnry,  that  they  found 
for  the  defendant.    An  evening  paper  (The 
Courier)  proposes  to  remedy  these  gross  con- 
tradictions by  giving  additional  powers  to  the 
'  Judge;  bul'thetrnth  is,  the  Judge,  in  libel 
cases,  has  already  loo  mudi  |X)wer,  or  rather 
the  timidity  of  Juries  allows  him  too  often  to 
usurp  too  much.    The  only  remedy  we  see. 


is  the  pubIic!(tion  of  (he  names  of  the  Jurors 
—not  so  much  for  any  purpose  of  exposure, 
aa  for  iliat  of  creating  stnother  tribunal,  that 
of  tbe  public,  before  which  even  Jurors 
raighl  be  liable  to  be  arraigned.,  We  readily 
admit  that  one  roa^  may  see;  the  same  thing 
in  a  very  different  light  from  another,  but 
that  twelve  men  should  so  entirely  disagree 
with  other  twelve,  as  in  the  cases  v^e  have 
cUcd,  IS  i>o  extraordinary  as  lb  seem  to  call 
for  some  corrective.  We  however  are  so 
jealous  of  the  trial  by  •^ury .  that  we  can  find 
no  other  cure  for  this  evif  than  the  pn6  we 
have  named.** — The  News* 


•  <     • 


**  The  discrepancy  in  tho/verdidsfpr  dam- 
Sigies,  in  the  two.  recent  oAiiona^  for  libei  Too 
medical  character,  affords  anpthei  ^muaiog 
exhibition  of  the  totSerp^f  ybel:kiw,  And  <h 
the  quality  of  the  iotelleot  whioh  oeoasiopaUjr 
fi:)ds  its  way  into  jury  boxes^    Here  is  the 
copier  of  an  alleged  libel  payiii9,40U^  dam- 
aves  for  a  passage  for  which 'the  origMial 
author  has  been  doomed  tO'  tlie  remtwesation 
of  one  farthing  I    There  cannot  be  gretler 
satire  both  on  law  and  practice  than  such  in- 
consistent results;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look 
with  much  complacency  on  the  authority  pre- 
siding over  tribunals  where  such  discrepancies 
take  place.    We  can  speak  feelingly,  fbr  it 
is  only  a  few  months  ago  since  we  were  cast 
in  80/.  for  copying  an  innocent  mis-statement 
of  matter  of  fact  from  a  morning  paper.  While 
the  said  morning  paper  was  only  cast  in  40«. 
for  the  original.     All  this  is  exceedingly  bad^ 
and  opens  a  door  to  a  species  of  pettifoggery 
and  management  of  the  worst  description^* 
meaning  those  very  low  attemptsto  mystify 
fact  and  principle,  which,  when  earned  to  a 
certain  extent,  form  the  opprobrium  of  the 
bar,  and  never  moreso  than  when  they  sue- 
cerd  in  stultifying  very  stupid  people  into 
dcc^i^ions  incompatible  'not  only  with  justice^ 
but  with  common  sense." — Gloltr,  June,  2^fu 

"  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal.— Renshaw    and   Rush,    Strand, — This 
weekly  publication,  which  is  under  the  skilful 
editorship  of  Dr.  Ryan,  has  been  more  than 
once  noticed  in  our  iJournal  for  its  able   ex- 
posures of  the  tricks  of  Cholera  hnnters,  and 
Us  fearless  animadversion  on  the  blunders  of 
the  Board  of  Health.    The  curiotis  circum- 
stance of  a  verdict,  with  400/.  damages,  be- 
ing given  against  its  Editor,  on  Tuesday  last, 
for  copying  an  alleged  libel  from  The  Lancet  ^ 
when,  in  an  action  against  TAff  Txutcfty  tried 
on  the  preceding  day,  only  one  farthing  >'v^as 
given  for  the  same  libel,  has  brouorfat    Or. 
Ryan's  work  more  generallv  under  the  notice 
of  the  public.    Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  our 
friend  tlie  Doctor,  has  been  unjustly  dealt 
by  in  thisc^ise,  sirc^he  has  been  adjodged 
to  pay  400^.  for  merely  reprlnliuer  the  stAt^^ 
ment  of  a  contemporarr,  while  that  con  ten) « 
porary  siiccfeJed  in  convincing  a  Jury    that 
the  very  staleineut  in  qnc^tion  Jeservecl  ttiere 
noMiinal  dama»(es»  we  iWi  iurliiied,  as  bein^*^ 
constantly  liable  to  similar  injustice,  and     ^ 
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f>ublic  wntcrs  of  course  haling  actions  for 
ibol,  to  assist  an  oppressed  brother  of  the 
"  gr^J,  goose  quill/*  by  offeria*  our  Itsli- 
Diony,  which  we  can  honcstJv  do,  in  favoor 
of  the  general  merits  of  The  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  The  wofk  treats  of 
sulyecls,  be  it  remembered,  that  are  interest- 
ing to  every  man,  while,  from  the  known  skill 
and  experience  of  Dr. Ryan,  it  isparlicniarly 
(Jeservino;  of  the  support  of  the  profession.  la 
our  opinion  this  Journal  is,  of  all  oilier  works 
of  the  kind,  tho  roost  decidedly  indi'pendcnt. 
It  has  no  mercy  upon  nuacks  of  any  d('<;rce. 
With  this  praise,  which  we  confidently  as<:ert 
to  be  wclf •de*erved, -we  proceed  to  extract, 
for  (heinformntioii  of  otir  readers,  from  the 
Niiihbor  published  yekerday,  an  authentic 
ease  of  that  nwful  and  mach •disputed  risita- 
tion,  the  spohiatwous  combiistion  of  the  hu- 
man body  Owing  to  an  iodiilgence  in  the  de- 
structive habit  of  drinking  Urge  quantities  of 
spirits,  it  will  be  seen  thatthis  case  is  attest- 
ed by  a  tiring  wKness."— fTtff^/y  DUpateh 
JulyU 

"  THE  GLORIOUS  UNCERTAINTY.'* 

*'  Law  is  every  where  the  same,  that  is, 
there  is  no  sameness  in  it  except  its  uncer- 
tainty ;  nor  are  fluctuating  and  variable  judg- 
ments by  any  means  confined  to  Scotland. 
En  void  un  exemple.  Some  time  ago,  an 
article  appeared  in  The  Lancet,  imputing  to 
a  Dr.  Raraadge  unskilful  and  improper  treat- 
ment of  a  patient.  This  imputation  the  doctor 
considered  as  a  libel,  and  brought  his  action 
accordingly.  At  the  trial  Mr.  Wakley  plead- 
ed his  own  cause  in  person,  and  the  jury 
gave  the  doctor  one  farthing  .by  way  of  com- 
pensation for.  the  damfige  sustained  by  his 
professional  reputation.  But  the  matter  did 
not  stop  here.  Dr.  Ryan  having  copied  The 
Lancefi  article  into  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  and  appended  a  comment  such  as  it 
was  naturally  fitted  to  call  forth,  was  also 
proceeded  against  for  libel,  and  another  jury 
condemned  him  to  pay  400/.  Can  there  be  a 
more  impressive  illustration  of  the  beauty  of 
Jury  trial  in  civil  causes  ?  Two  gentlemen 
are  proceeded  against  upon  similar  grounds, 
and  while  the  one  is  subjected  in  one  farthing 
damages,  the  other  is  condemned  to  pay  four 
hundred  pounds  I  We  quote  this  case,  not . 
to  console  blundering  functionaries  among 
ourselves,  but  as  one  of  a  hundred  cases  which 
might  be  produced  to  show  that  the  value  of 
jury  trial  in  civil  causes  has  been  prodigiously 
over-rated,  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  an 
instrument  of  great  injustice,  either  through 
defect  or  excess  in  the  verdicts."— Ca/^/ontan 
Mercury,  June  30. 

"  Good  time*  for  ihe  Lawyere,  The  lale  trials 
for  libel  are  likely  to  proouce  more  work  for 
the  lawyers.  Dr.  Ryan  considering  that  he  is 
hardly  dealt  by,  to  be  fined  so  much  more 
heavily  for  copying,  than  others  were  for  ori- 
ginating the  statement  complained  of,  is  ex- 
pected to  move  for  a  new  trial ;  and  Dr.  Ra- 
raadge is  likely  to  do  a9  much  for  the  first 


ca5ie,  on  the  ground  that  the  damages  were 
}nsnn!cient,  and  the  verdict  both  at  variance 
with  the  evidence  and  the  charge  of  the  Judge. 
"  JVho  fhall  decide  when  doctors  disagree" 
This  often  repeated  question  seems  likely 
to  rematt)  as  great  a  ptissler  as  ever,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  has  lately  transpired. 
A  jtrr>'  on  Monday  undertook  to  decide  be- 
ttv'cen  Dr.  Ramadge  and  another  medical 
gentleman,  and  gave  the  former  one  farthings 
o:iiv.  On  Tuesday  another  jury  ventured  to 
d^ide  (he  same  question  between  Dr.  Ra* 
madge  and  Dr.  Ryan,  and  gave  40(M.  to  the 
plaintiff.  It  is  thus  clear  that  there  may  be 
awful  varieties  of  opinion. — Sunday  Times, 
July  \st. 

Mr.  Wakley  defended  himself  in  person. 
H(>  entered  at  great  length  that  the  acconnt 
complained  of,  in  no  respect  overstepped  the 
latitude  of  fair  and  justifiable  criticism.  The 
jury  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  deprive  Dr. 
Ramadge  of  his  costs — they  gave  him  a  far- 
thing damages  On  Tuesday  Dr.  Ramailge. 
brought  an  action  against  The  London  jftfe- 
dical  Gazette  (Medical  and  Surgtcai  Journal), 
for  copying  the  libel  from  T/te  Lancti,  vritn 
some  insignificant  remarks,  and  the  iury 
gave  him  «f400.  damages.  Ob,  excellent 
fialladium  of  British  Liberly|!'*^-^cMor« 
July  1. 

'*  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  of  libel  has 
been  finely  caricatured  in  a  trial  against  Dr. 
Ryan,  the  editor  of  Tfie  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  for  reprinling  an  article  against  a 
medical  man  ;  upon  a  minor  offence  he  has 
had  damages  of  ^400.  awarded  against  him, 
though  there  was  a  verdict  for  omy  one  far- 
thing against  the  onginal  publisher  of  it  in 
The  Lancet.  So  much  for  the  glorious  law  of 
VihcV*— Dublin  Comet,  July  let. 

To  common  sense  it  would  seem  that  The 
Lancet  ought  to  be  visited  with  the  heaviest 
pimishment ;  it  was  the  original  offender^  and 
for  aught  that  appears  its  insertion  of  the 
libel  induced  its  further  circulation.  What 
then  caused  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
damages  Y  Certainly  the  mere  fact  lliat  the 
London  Medical  *snd  Surgical  Journal  AilempU 
ed  to  prove  the  libel  to  be  true  cannot  satis- 
factorily account  for  that  circumstance,  and 
to  attribute  it  to  the  diffci  ent  modes  of  conduct- 
ing trials  would  be  a  gross  reflection  either 
npon  the  court  or  upon  tho  jury.  The  mat- 
ter is  altogether  so  strange  ao<(  independent 
of  reason,  that  it  can  only  be  rendered  more 
remarkable  by  no  further  proceedings  respect- 
ing it  being  atteoifited.-— OM  £nglMd  News^ 
paper,  No.  IS,  July  Ut» 

All  men,  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  and 
all  the  newsfiaperSi  deneimce  the  verdict  for 
400/.  eer«tif  the  verdict  sgaiost  Qie  first  libeller 
for  one  farthing*  The  above  extracts  from 
.the  newspapers  prove  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. Every  man  says  there  should  be  a  new 
trial,  nnd  a  new  tcial  there  shall]  be  if  the  law 
allow  it  M.  R. 
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Mr.  Co9t€ik^8  Si^eekd  Lm^r  <m  IMUtrH^. 


MB.    COSTELLO'S  SECOND    LETTER 
TO   THB    FEESIDENf   OF  THE  ACAI^BMY 
OF  SCIENCES    OF  PABIB, 
BIB, 

1  SEE  in  a  journal  {The  Temps),  which 
^ves  an  account  of  the  sitting  of  thB 
^cademy  of  the  4th  inst.  that  I  am 
accused  of  having  given  an  unfaithful 
relation,  of  an  operation  of  lithotrity 
performed  hy  M.  Heurteloup,  hy 
means  of  an  instrument,  of  which  he 
styles  himself  the  inventor,  and  which 
he  designates  by  the  name  of  the 
curved  percuteur  and  hammer. 

This  accusation  is  sustained  by  a 
certificate  from  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Brodie;  this  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
charge,  for  no  person  can  entertain  a 
greater  respect  than  myself,  for  any 
thing  that  emanates  from  these  justly 
respected  and  eminent  individuals. 
This  certificate  states  that  in  the  case 
of  Colonel  Rankin,  "  there  was  by 
no  means  question  of  extricating  from 
the  bladder  of  this  patient  a  broken  in- 
strument; that  merely  the  branches  of  the 
percussion  instrument  had  been  separated 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  lines,  and 
could  not  be  closed."  I  confess,  Sir,  I 
cannot  comprehend  why  the  reproach 
for  infidelity  in  my  account  of  the  ope- 
^tion  should  be  addresed  to  me,  for  I 
distinctly  stated  the  account  was  not 
mine,  and  I  did  not  make  mention  of 
fL  broken  instrument.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious that  tp  merit  such  an  accusation, 
a  contradiction  must  exist  between  the 
certificate  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
my  relation ;  such  a  contradiction 
"Will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  my  letter 
to  the  Academy ! !  I  have  stated  pre- 
cisely what  Messrs.  Brodie  and  Hume 
have  certified.  I  did  not  state  that 
the  instrument  had  been  broken  in  the 
•bladder,  but  that  it  had  been  bent  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be 
withdrawn  without  making  an  incision 
in  the  perineum.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
•quence  that  the  derangement  was  hut 
to  the  extent  of  three  lines  only.  It 
«dnbe  recollected  that  this  instrument 
is  of  such  a  size  as  to  fill  up  the  ure- 
thra completely,  and  consequently 
that  the  necessity  of  "vrithdrainng  it 
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60  nfubh'for  th^  pitnci{Hd  faoix>f  Ae 
certSfidate;  now  alW^  meto^kdA-thflt 
I  cannot  divine  the  obJMt  fov  t^hsiidi 
It  has  been  intoked.    'AMftre^y  M. 
Hetntelorop  cannot  hav^  tny^'wifih'  to 
conceal  from  the  Academy,'  ndlrwith- 
standing  his  candidatetohiiii  for  «  ^lite, 
that,  which  every  dhe<kn6W8lheto;  in 
the  account  which  I  had  tlie  'honottt  to 
transmit  to  you,   I  eoniaed-  mj^ielf 
strictly  to  what  had  bee»  *  void  me  by 
a  highly  scientific  andhonoumhlemiiii, 
if  I  had  allowed  myself  to 'be  kd 
away  by  mere  rumour,  or  hearsay 
accounts,  I  should  also  have  spoken 
of  instruments  broken  in  tlve  bladder. 
But  I  did  not  do  to.      I  did  not  at- 
tribute the  death  of  the  patkiit  to  the 
instrumentation    to   which    he  was 
subjected  in  the  hands  of  M.  Heurte- 
loup, I  merely  stated  the  feett,  witk« 
out  interpreting  them  ;  bU  I  said  was 
that  the  loss  of  blood  was  very  g^eat, 
that  the  patient  had  been  a  long  time 
on  the  table,  and  that  he  subsequently 
died ;  and  all  this  is  true,     I  repeat 
and  confirm  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
celebrated  surgeon  who    had    been 
called  in  consultation  on  thia  case,  a 
man  whose  name  ia  European,  and 
whose  talents  as  a  surgeon  and  pfai- 
siologist  are  universally  tecognized;  I 
did  not  criticise  the  conduct,  nor  im- 
pute any  thing  in  blame  personally  to 
M.  Heurteloup;  on  this  occasion,  I 
merely  spoke  of  an  in^rument  wideh 
he  considers  a  good  one ;  I  expressed 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  I  gave   nay 
reasons  for  that  opinion  ;  }  csrefuUy 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  in<li- 
vidual  and  the  ttnng,  and  of  the  fofr- 
mer  I  spoke  with  respect;  of  i^vhat 
use  then  was  the  eertifieale?     Ilie 
fact  exists,  and  as  I  stated  it.  If  any 
one  had  aright  to  comptohir  it  "waB  I, 
since  my  cbnfr^e  assured  you,  that 
he  had  operated  with  e^K^oess  with  the 
percussion  instrument  on  two  patieota^ 
on  whom  I  had  made  ini/desB   at- 
tempts; a  statement  which  Was  iacor<* 
rect;  as  I  have  proyed  It  to  be. 
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.    In  my  fonder  letter  I  asaerled  that 
ihia  iastruilient  wasuQt  new,  and  I 
^uQted  in  aupportof  mj  a^^rtion  the 
name  of  Dr.  Fisher.     Another  proof 
that  this  instrument  was  not  invented 
bf  NL  Heurteloup^  has  since  come  tp 
my  knowledge.     Weis«»  a  cutler  of 
London,  made  this  instrumentin  1824» 
fbr  breaking  up  calculi  in  the  hLidder, 
for  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Glamorganshire. 
He  has  shewn  me  the  instrument 
itrhick  he  then  mode,  and  the  only 
difference  which  exists  between  the 
twQ  instntaieats  is,  that  Weiss's  acts 
by  mean?  of  a  screw  which  advances 
the  atterior  bmnch  gradually  on  the 
foreign  body ;  this  movement  being; 
^fi^ted  by  turning  the  manual  por- 
tion of  tne  instrument  on  its  axis, 
while  that  of  M,  Heurteloup  acts  by 
a  process  more  violent,  and  less  safe, 
that  of  pereussion.     In  the  former, 
namely,  pressure  gradually  exerted,  if 
the  calculus  does  not  yield,  the  opera- 
tor may,  without  having  incurred  any 
|iek.  release  it  from  his  grasp  and 
withdraw  the  instrument,    the  cir- 
cumstance a3  far  as  the  patient  is  con- 
cerned,   being  the  same  as    before; 
in    the    latter,     namely  percussion, 
the  operator  has  no  choice,  something 
must  yield,  either  the  stone  or  the  in- 
strument :  the  result  no  longer  depends 
on  bia  will,  for  while  he  fancies  the 
atone  is  yielding,  it  may  be  that  the 
branch  of  the  instrument  is  merely 
bending.  The  case  of  Colonel  Rankin 
is  a  proof  of  this. 

Which  of  the  two  would  a  prudent 
man  prefer,  that  which  in  the  case  of 
non-sucoess  would  not  render  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  worse,*  or  that 
which  would  riak  all  for  all,  even 
while  he  could  avail  himself  of  an  al- 
ternative, the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  oft,  and  pft 
xtpeatod  experience  ? 

The  curved  instrument  of  the  Dan- 
ish surgeon  Jacobson,  composed  of 
two  branches,  which  acts  by  pres- 
Bure»  is  in  my  opinion  preferable  to 
the  percussion  instrument,  and  yet 
this  instrument  is  scarcely  applicable 
but  to  small  and  fUabla  stones. 

The  manufacturer  Weiss  assured 


me  that  M;  Heurteloup  had  copied 

{lis  instrument,  and  that  he  acknow- 
edged  to  him  he  had  done  so.  Has 
M.  Heurteloup  been  equally  candid 
with  the  Academy  ? 

If  M.  Heurteloup  can  lay  claim  to 
any  merit  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  only 
that  of  having  proposed  percussion 
with  a  hammer,  instead  of  pressure 
with  a  screw.     If  it  be  a  merit    (and 
that  is  the  entire  question,)  I  shall 
grant  it  to  him  willingly;  what  mat- 
ters it  to  me,  whether  it  be  M.  Heur- 
teloup, or  M.  Civiale,  or  any  other 
person  who  is  the  author  of  an  opera- 
tive procees  which  really  possesses 
advantages  over  that  which  has  been 
already  so  usefully  and  so  extensively 
employed }     I  can  use  it,  surely  ad 
well  as  they.     All  I  desire  is,  that 
these  advantages  shall  be  real,  and 
well  established,  not  chimerical  and 
full  of  risk,  and  that  at  each  announce- 
ment of  a  new  instrument^  or  a  new 
process,  we  may  not  have  to  deplore 
some  new  experimental  mishap  pro- 
duced by  this  mania  of  innovation. 
Lithotrity  encounters  sufficient  oppo- 
sition, not  to  augment  the  force  of  it 
by  misfortunes,  and  it  is  only  because 
I  feel  a  proper  anxiety  to  protect  it 
against  such  occurrences,  that  I  take 
part  in  this  discussion.     I  entertain 
no  feeling  of  hostility  towards   M. 
Heurteloup  personally.  If  M.  Civiale 
had  proposed  this  process,  I  should 
have  made  the  same  objections  to  it ; 
nay  more,  if  my  own  brother  had  been 
the  author  of  it,  I  should  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner,  for  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  conscientious  surgeon  to  op- 
pose the  persona]  interests,  even  of 
his  dearest  friends,  whenever  he  be- 
lieves them  to  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  science;  know- 
ledge produces  good  actions,  and  I 
respect  it  as  earnestly  as  I  abhor  empty 
disputes. 

M.  Heurteloup  perhaps  imagines, 
that  we  are  not  on  an  equal  footing. 
He  calls  himself  the  inventor  of  many 
things,  while  he  is  pleased  to  qualify 
me  merely  as  a  surQcon  who  under ^ 
takee  this  branch  0/  surgery.  Does  - 
be  not  knoW;  or  does  he  wish  not  to 
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know,  that  duxing  the  last  six  je9iB, 
I  have  made  in  the  lithotritic  appa- 
ratus, useful  modifications,  jsome  of 
which  will  remain  in   the   sqience, 
when  others  more  vaunted  will  have 
been  foi*gotten  !     If  I  have  said  little 
DDL  thiQ  subject  of  these  modifications, 
it  is  because,  first  of  all.  I  desired  to 
b^  inyself  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance, and  th/git,  by  experience,  before 
I  made  any  effort,  for  the  sake  of 
mere  empty  fame,  to  impose  that  be- 
lief on  ofliers.  whose  conviction  could 
be  obtained  by  words.     Being  myself 
animated  with  the   desire   of  doing 
good,   I  also  followed  with  interest 
Sie  labours  of  others,   even  of  per- 
sons not  connected  with  our  profes- 
sion, consequently  I  could  Bot  over- 
look those  of  M.  Heurteloup.     I  do 
not  wish  to  say  any  thing  disobliging 
to  him,  but  I  am  compelled  to  remark, 
despite  of  all  the  fine  promises  of  im- 
provements in  the  apparatus,  or  ame- 
liorations  in    .the    manual   work   of 
lithotrity,  that  it  is  still  in  the  same 
position    in   which  M.    Civiale   has 
placed  it.     It  is  an  error  on  his  part, 
to  suppose  that  he  is  the  only  person 
who  has  aimed  at  improving.  I  belong 
also  to  the  party  of  the  movement,  and 
as  soon   as  any   amelioration    shall 
really  be  established,  I  shall  applaud 
it  as  readily,'  coming  from   him,   as 
from  any  one  else. 

I  persist  in  my  objections  against 
this  instrument;  they  are,  1st,  the 
difliculty  of  properly  seizing  and  fix- 
ing the  stone;  2d,  if  the  stone  be 
placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the 
branches,  the  anterior  branch,  against 
which  the  maximum  of  force  is  di- 
rected, is  liable  to  be  broken  or  bent, 
by  the  shocks  of  the  hammer,  the 
occurrence  which  took  place  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Rankin ;  3d,  when 
the  stone  is  held  fast  in  the  instru- 
ment, it,  or  its  fragments  may  be 
made  to  fiy  by  the  shocks  of  the 
hammer  with  .  such  violence,  as  to 
contuse  or  wound  the  bladder. 

My  letter  was  already  too  long, 
erhaps,  when  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
3  a  certificate  had  been  forwarded 
>  the '  Academy  for  M.  Heurteloup, 


your  learned  assembly  might  nowTC- 
quire  some    further  attestation  thai^ 
my  own  words  in  support  of  what  I 
have  stated.    In  consequenc,  I  waited 
this  morning  on  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the 
surgepn  to  whom  allusion  is  made  ii^ 
the  beginning  pf  this  letter,     I  read 
to   him  my  first  letter  to  the  Aca-? 
demy ;    I  recalled  the   conversation 
which   I   had  with   him   cpnceming 
this  patient,  after  which  he  observed, 
"  Your  account  is  a  correct  one,  what 
I  said  on  this  subject  was  uttered  in 
conversation  with  yourself,  and  not 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Brodie.    ITiis, 
(said  Sir  Charles)  should   be  stated 
to  the  Academy."     He  then  added^ 
let  me  recapitulate  the  circumstances. 
It  was  presumed  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  instrument  could  not  be  with- 
drawn ;  it  was,  however,  drawn  intp 
the  prostate ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  it  through  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra.    In  that  situation  M.  Heurte- 
loup  cut  down  on    the  instrument. 
The  artery  of  the  bulb  was  divided 
and  bled  profusely  ;    the  branches  of 
the  instrument  were  made  to  project 
through  the  wound  ;  they  were  then 
j>ressed  together  by  a  strong  forceps, 
and  withdrawn  through  the  urethra  ; 
after  which  Mr.  Brodie  proceeded  to 
perform  the  lateral  operation,  and  ex- 
tracted the  stone.     The  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  shock  of  two  operations,  were 
more   than  the   patient  could   bear. 
The  symptoms   which  preceded    his 
death,  were  those  of  extreme  debility; 
in  a  word,  he  died  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  persons  who  have  lost  a 
great  quantity  of  blood.     His  death 
took  place,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  re- 
collect, about  the  fourth  week  after 
the  operation  " 

This  is  the  statement  which  Sir 
Charles  Bell  made  to  me  this  mora- 
ing  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  as 
nearly  as  I  could  in  the  very  temis 
he  employed.  He  has  given  me  full 
permission  to  support  the  statement  I 
made  to  the  Acsidemy  with  all  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  I  do  it 
with  the  greater  satisfaction  on  this 
account^  that  hid  honourable  character 
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and  ))rilUa!]Lt  reputation  are  known  to 
you,  and  that  what  he  states  does  not 
clash  with  the  certificate  of  those 
honourable  men  which  M.  Heufte- 
loup  has  caused  tg  be  presented  to 
you. 

I  am  not  now  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing French ;  tliis  I  hope  will  be  an 
excuse  for  any  obscurity  in  my  laji- 
guage, 

.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Monsieur  Le  President, 
Yours,  &c. 
William  B.  Costello. 
I^ondon,  No.  7,  Parliament-st. 
June  15,  1832. 


CASK  OF  RUPTURE  of  the   UTERUS; 

WITH    REMARKS, 

BY  THOMAS  RADFORD, 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Lyiwg^in' 
Hospital  and  Dttpenmry  for  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children. 


Hannah  Speed,  of  Back  Blakely- 
street,  aged  39,  rather  tall,  and  very 
thin,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  occu- 
pied as  a  clear-starcher,  of  extremely 
industrious  habits,  and  pregnant  of 
the  ninth  child.  Her  health  during 
pregnancy  had  been  tolerably  good, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  stomach 
complaints,  which  were,  most  pro- 
bably, produced  by  the  uneasiness  of 
her  mind  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
fatal  event  of  her  expected  labour. 

Mrs.  Upton,  midwife,  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  her  at  11  p.m., 
January  28,  1831,  and  was  told  that 
the  liq.  amnii  had  escaped.  Upon 
making  an  examination  per  vaginam, 
she  could  not  discover  any  dilatation 
of  the  08  uteri ;  she  therefore  left  her, 
desiring  to  be  sent  for  again,  as  soon 
as  the  pains  came  on.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, at  4  p.  M.,  Mrs.  Upton  called 
(not  having  received  any  message), 
and  the  report  made  was,  that  the 
patient  was  much  the  same,  but  that 
less  water  was  dribbling ;  no  exami- 
nation was  made.  At  9  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day,  her  attendance  was  again 
requested.    On  her  arrival  she  found 


that  the  pains  were  apparently  strong, 
but  considered  them  as  more  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  effort  than  uterine 
contraction;  and  this  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  the  unchanged  con- 
ditioii  of  the  os  uteri.  As  her  belly 
was  extremely  pendulous;  Mrs.  U. 
placed  the  patient  on  the  horizontal 
position,  enjoining"  her  to  avoid  all 
voluntary  effort.  Her  skin,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  her  labour, 
was  rather  cold ;  but  the  midwife 
judiciously  applied  hot  bricks  to  her 
feet,  hot  napkins  to  the  belly,  and 
gave  her  warm  diluents'  to  drink. 
Notwithstanding  thef  injunction  laid 
upon  the  patient,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  horizontal  position, 
she  would  get  out  of  bed'  and  bear 
her  pains  upon  her  kneesi  from  which 
position  suddenly  starting  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  bed;  this  was  fre- 
quently repeated.  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore 1 1  o'clock  Mrs.  U.  again  made  a 
vaginal  examination,  when  she  found 
the  OS  uteri  dilating,  and  the  head 
(entering  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis.  The  husband  of  the  patient 
became  anxious  to  have  another  opi- 
nion, and  a  message  was  sent  to  my 
house.  My  pupil,  Mr.  Bryden,  went 
down  to  see  her,  and  Upon  his  return 
"reported,  that  every  circumstance 
connected  with  labour  were  favour- 
able, and  that  he  had  no  doubts  as 
to  the  propitious  termination  of  the 
case.  About  half-past  12  she  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  great  coldness  of  the 
skin.  The  midwife  requested  her  to 
take  a  little  brandy  and  water,  which 
materially  relieved  her.  After  a 
short  time  she  appeared  worse ;  her 
countenance  becamepallid,  her  breath- 
ing was  slightly  hurried,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  deep  sighs; 
her  pains  (which  until  this  period, 
one  o'clock,  had  continued)  now  sub- 
sided. Under  these  circumstances 
the  husband  was  dispatched  for  me  ; 
and  during  his  absence  she  suddenly 
rose  from  the  bed,  and  stood  on  the 
floor.  She  now  became  faint,  sighed 
and  moaned,  but  was  supported  by 
the  midwife^  who  laid  her  upon  the 
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bed.  where  she  imniediately  expired. 
On  my  arrival  I  found  the  event  ^s 
just  stated,  and  on  making  inquiry 
as  to  her  complaints  during  the  pro- 
gress of  labour,  was  informed,  that 
she  had  moaned  much,  but  had  never 
nttered  any  sudden  exclamation  or 
shriek.  I  passed  my  finger  into  the 
vagina,  and  clearly  perceived  the 
head  of  the  child,  which  had  par- 
tially entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; 
and  I  found  the  os  uteri  not  more 
dilated  than  the  size  of  a  dollar. 
The  account  received  from  the  mid- 
wife was,  that  no  blood  had  been 
discharged;  and  this  was  corrobo- 
rated by  my  vaginal  examination, 
the  finger  not  being  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  that  fiuid.  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  the  abdomen,  and  was 
much  surprized  to  feel  two  tumors, 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  a 
groove  or  depression  evidently  exist- 
ing between  the  two,  and  yet  the 
sensation  communicated  to  the  hand 
was.  that  they  were  connected  to- 
gether. 

BECTtO    CADAVEBIS. 

The  body  was  examined  twenty- 
one  hours  after  death,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Dick,  my  pupil  Mr.  Bry- 
den,  and  Mr.  Bird.  The  general 
surface  presented  an  ensanguineous 
character,  similar  to  what  is  observed 
as  the  result  of  excessive  uterine 
haemorrhage.  On  opening  the  abdo- 
men the  peritoneum  appeared  per- 
fectly free  from  disease,  nor  was  any 
fluid  discovered  in  its  cavity.     The 

Seculiar    feeling    presented    to    the 
and,    upon   making  an   abdominal 
examination  (referred  to  in  a  former 
part  of  the  paper),  was  now  fully  ex- 
plained.   Th^uterus,  which  was  very 
large,  formed  one  segment  of  the  tu- 
mor (viz.  the  left),  and  the  child's 
body,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the 
other.     Upon  making  a  very  careful 
examination  of  these  parts,  not  the 
'smallest  laceration  was  diecgvernble 
any  part  of  the  peritoneal  cover- 
^;  an  incision  was  made  through 
i  membrane,  which  exposed  the 
y  of  the  child.    It  also  brought 


into  view  a  IgngltQ^Uikd  labenttitm  <if 
the  cer\ax,  and  part  of  the'.body  of 
the  woinh,  the  reimming  portioki  of 
this  aide  of  the  iHgan  being' unin- 
jusedi  The  ehiid  was  tltett  lemorcd^ 
and  the  h^ad,  whieh  had  pavtialfy 
entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvda,  wlu 
discovered  to  be  hydrocephalic,  and 
of  very  considerable  size.. 

The  uterwi,  as  already  Jtaiad,  vtbb 
not  much  contracted;  its  parietes 
were  softer  than  I  had  cfver  befoee 
witnessed  in  cases  of  laeeradiaaL.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  were  ragged*  b«t 
no  appearance  of  braise  or  tesdoBi^ 
to  gangrene  was  disconrered.  Tfaeie 
was  only  a  small  coUectioii  of  eo^igft- 
lated  blood  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  amounting  to  three  or  Somr 
ounces ;  but  under  the  pentoaeum, 
and  anterior  to  the  body  of  the  child 
there  was  a  difiiised  clot,  thicker  in 
some  parts  than  in  others,  according 
as  it  was  situated  on  a  prominent 
or  hollow  part  of  the  foetus,  it,  in 
quantity,  would  most  probably  amount 
to  twelve  ounces. 

The  lowest  portion  of  the  cervix, 
and  08  uteri,  were  not  implicated  in 
the  rent :  the  placenta  was  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  uterus,  to 
which  it  was  completely  adherent. 
The  pelvis,  on  examination,  was  found 
of  standard  dimensions.  The  blad- 
der was  empty,  but  was  perfecdy 
entire. 

Rupture  of  the  womb  during  la- 
bour, is  an  accident  so  fatal  in  its 
nature,  that  it  has  occurred  to  few 
individuals,  to  witness  cases  of  re- 
covery.* Dr.  Denman  states,  that 
"  in  every  instance  of  the  kind» 
which  has  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  the  number  has  not  been 
inconsiderable,  both  have  periled." 
(i.  e,  motlier  and  child) .-^O&serva- 
■  '■'  .'—  *      *-     '*'     » 

*  I  make  this  statement  adviaedlyi  having^ 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  cases  of  recovery 
which  have  been  related  in  the  medical  re- 
cords of  this  coantry,  and  mnst  confess,  that 
if  I  were  led  by  this  evidenee,  I  ahould  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion.  But  every  fenon  oMi- 
didly  inquiring  after  the  truth  must  acknow- 
ledge, (hat  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  9»- 
late  suocessful  cases ;  and,  ob  the  other  hand, 
to  withhold  those  of  a  contrary  (eimiiiatioii. 
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ilow  9n  the  Rt^imv  ^f  the  Uterus, 
Sfe.  page  17. 

A  similar  want  of  sacoess  is  de- 
tailed in  the  ohaervatfonB  of  many  of 
trar  practical  writers^— vide  Owth- 
abotfe,  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phy. 
Journal,  toI.  8,  Ramsiotkim*B  Prao- 
tical  Obeervtttitms  on  Midwifery,  S(C, 
&c.  8f€.  It  was  this  extreme  fata- 
lity "whieh  induced  Dr.  Denman  to 
modify,  in  a  distinct  eaaay  upon  the 
anbject*  tiie  practice,  which  he  had 
advised  in  hia  lai^er  work  on  mid- 
wifery— vide  his  Introduction  to  Mid- 
vf^ery,  pages  80  and  81,  and  abo  his 
essay,  intituled.  Observations  on  the 
Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  8fC.  page  18. 
An  ample  critique  on  these  opinions, 
will  be  found  in  Dr,  Dewees*  Essays 
en  various  sulyects  connected  with 
Midun/ery,  pages  203  and  204,  and 
1S25  and  226. 

As  the  opinions  of  Dr.  penman 
(who  is  deservedly  esteemed  an  au- 
thority of  the  highest  rank),  are  so 
contradictory  in  themselves,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  great  importance,  as  the 
treatment  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  it  is 
desirable  to  accumulate  all  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject  which  can 
possibly  be  obtained.  The  relation, 
therefore,  of  fieital  cases,  and  particu- 
larly where  the  bodies  have  been 
examined  after  death,  by  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
attending  rupture,  may  lead  to  in- 
ferences equally  important  with  those 
deduced  from  cases  of  successful  ter- 
mination. 

The  records  of  medical  science 
furnish  no  case  bearing  the  least  ana- 
logy to  the  one  here  detailed;  and, 
indeed,  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  aa  rupture  of  the  womb,  and 
an  eacape  of  the  foetus  from  its  ca- 
vity, without  passing  through  the 
peritoneum,  has  been  denied.  In 
making  this  statement,  I  am  aware 
that  writers  speak  of  cases  in  which 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus 
is  lacerated,  without  involving  the 
peritoneal  coat.  Dr.  M'Kerver,  in 
his  Essay,  page  12,  says,  *'  Besides, 
that  in  those  caaca  where  the  perito-i 


neal  covering  of  the  uterus  and  va- 
gina has  escaped  laceration,  the  ab- 
domeu  will  continue  to  preserve 
nearly  the  same  external  configura- 
tion whieh  it  had  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent. It  is  quite  evident  that  Dr. 
M'Keever,  in  his  enumeration  of 
symptoms,  refers  only  to  the  inte- 
grity of  this  peritoneum*  not  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  possible  for  the  child 
to  escape,  as  he  states  that  the  abdq- 
minal  tumour  nearly  preserved  the 
same  internal  configuration ; .  but  in 
the  above  related  case  it  was  other- 
wise. Dr.  Dewees,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  has  as- 
sumed the  possibility  of  such  an  oc- 
currence,— ^but  it  is  mere  assumptioK, 
aa  he  produces  no  evidence.  In  the 
essay  alluded  to,  he  has  laboured 
hard,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  de- 
liveriog  in  all  cases  of  ruptured  ute- 
rus, and  of  not  trusting  to  the  efforts 
of  nature,  as  advocated  by  Drs.  Hun- 
ter, Denman>  &c.  To  accomplish 
which,  he  has  analyzed  two  British 
cases.  The  first,  related  by  Dr.  Bell, 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Medical 
Commentaries,  p.  72,  intituled,  '*  The 
History  of  a  case  of  two  FoBtus,  that 
had  been  carried  near  21  months, 
and  were  successfully  extracted  from 
the  abdomen  by  incision."  The  se- 
cond, published  by  Dr.  John  Simms, 
in  the  Medical  Facts  and  Observations, 
as,  "  An  Account  of  a  Ruptured 
Uterus,"  In  the  analyses  of  these 
papers,  Dr.  Dewees  ha^  taken  great 
pains,  to  show  that  the  child  never 
passed  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  a  re- 
sult which,  by  the  authors  them- 
selves was  believed  to  have  taken 
place ;  and  which  opinion,  1  must 
confess,  I  should  receive  as  true,  on 
reading  over  the  papers  with  an  un- 
biassed mind.  But  Dr.  Dewees,  in 
his  version  of  the  statements  of  these 
authors,  had  a  point  to  establish — he 
was  anxious  to  overthrow  the  doctrine 
of  trusting  to  the  natural  resources. 
He  says,  "  The  peritoneum  is  never, 
we  believe,  lacerated  in  the  human 
subject  with  entire  impuxiity ;  and  the 
more  especially  where  the  wound 
w^  admit  the  external  air  into  the 
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abdominal  cavity.  We  must,  there- 
fore, successively  regard  the  rupture 
of  either  the  uterus  or  the  vflgina 
as  an  accident  of  extreme  danger. 
This  we  are  fully  prepared  to  admit ; 
but  this  concession  does  not  amount 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  of 
recovery  from  these  accidents ;  for  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  coses  related  by  the 
req>ectable  authorities  we  have  quoted. 
And  we  are  further  persuaded  that 
we  should  have  had  more  instances 
of  recovery  upon  record,  had  these 
caBes  of  ruptured  uteri  been  judici- 
ously treated,  or  had  they  always 
been  under  the  control  of  those  who 
would  haye  acted  with  that  prompti- 
tude (which)  the  exigence  required." 
And  again,  "  Danger,  in  cases  of  the 
kind  we  are  considering,  is  not  al- 
ways commensurate  with  the  appa- 
rent extent  of  the  injury.  Hence 
the  fatal  termination  in  cases  where 
the  injury  appeared  shght,  and  com- 
plete recovery  where  hope  was  al- 
most instantly  abandoned." — (pages 
220,  221.)  Although  I  am  willing 
to  jdlow  Dr.  Dewees  full  latitude  for 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  e^s  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  peritoneum,  yet 
I  must  confess  this  alone  will  not  war- 
rant him  in  the  deduction  which  he  has 
made;  and  in  order  to  give  cogency 
to  his  reasoning,  it  will  be  necessary 
to .  admit>  thtU  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
not  involving  the  peritoneal  coat,  may 
take  place,  without  seriously,  or,  in- 
deed, only  slightly  aflfecting  the  vital 
powers.  We  find,  indeed,  that  he 
says,  at  page  243,  "  Should  the  rent 
stop  at  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  symptoms  will  not  only  be  much 
milder,  but  that  the  woman's  chance 
of  recovery  will  be  much  greater." 

Facts    are    the    most    legitimate 

sources   whence  to  derive  practical 

deductions,  and  if  we  have  recourse 

to  them  in  our  present  inquiry  we 

shall  arrive  at  the  inference,  that  the 

muscular  structure  of  the  womb  can- 

t  suffer  laceration,  and  the  vital 

actions  remain  imdisturbed.     Two 

^s  of  extensive  laceration  of  the 


muscular  structure  (not  involving  the 
peritoneal  coat),  have  happened  in 
my  practice :  one  the  subject  of  this 
narrative,  and  which  proved  fatal  im-t 
me<iiately,  the  shock  received  by  the 
nervous  system  being  so  great,  as  in- 
stantaneously to  extinguish  life;  a 
result  which  I  have  never  before 
known,  notwithstanding  that  my  long 
connexion  with  an  extensive  Lying- 
in- Charity  has  furnished  me  with, 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessinj^ 
instances  of  lacerated  uterus.  The 
other  case  alluded  to  proved  fatal  In 
sixteen  hours  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  laceration.  In  contemplating  the 
frequent  fatality  of  cases  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  womb,  we  are  led  to  in- 
quire whether  there  are  no  symp- 
toms which  shew  themselves,  as  uni- 
versal precursors  of  this  most  dread- 
ful catastrophe  ?  and  if  there  are^ 
are  we  possessed  of  the  means  of 
prevention  ?  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  at  present  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  that  knowledge  which  would 
warrant  us  in  ado])ting  measures  re- 
quisite to  accomplish  this  object.  If 
we  were  to  act  upon  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms, the  catalogue  of  mortality 
would  increase  more  rapidly  than  if 
the  result  were  left  to  the  disposal  of 
nature. 

In  order  to  possess  the  means  of 
averting  this  dreadful  accident,  it  be; 
hoves  every  member  of  our  profes- 
sion to  come  forward  and  detail  all 
the  cases,  whether  successful  or  un- 
successful, which  have  or  may  occur 
to  him ;  thus,  ultimately,  facts  suffi- 
ciently numerous  would  be  furnished, 
whence  deductions  might  be  made, 
and  rules  of  practice  formed. 

I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Robertson 
to  visit  a  patient,  on  whom  he  was  in 
attendance,  and  who  was  suffering 
from  protracted  labour,  arising  from 
distortion.  During  our  preparations 
for  her  delivery,  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  my  belly,  the  cramp 
in  my  belly  !"  I  immediately  made  an 
examination,  and  detected  a  laceration 
extending  partially  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  'womb.    This  circum* 
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stance  I  pointed  but  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, 'and  be  fully  corroborated  the 
fact  on  making  an  examination.  .  We 
effected  an  immediate  delivery  "with 
tbe  perforator  and  craniotomy  for- 
ceps, arid  fortunately  the  woman  re- 
covered. We  were  induced  to  ac- 
complish the  delivery  more  expedi- 
tiously, vi  this  case,  than  we  might 
have  considered  necessary,  if  our  at- 
tention had  not  been  awakened  by 
her  suddei)  exclamations. 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  to  the 
•  reader,  from  the  facts  of  the  case  of 
^lannah  Speed,  that  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  attribute  the  result 
to  its  proper  causes.  The  pendulous 
state  Qf  the  abdomen,  and  conse- 
quently the  altered  axis  of  the  womb ; 
the  hydrocephalic  enlargement  of  the 
head;  the  early  evacuation  of  the 
liquor  amnii ;  the  position  of  the 
woman,  who  in  kneeling  had  the 
trunk  bent  forwards  during  the  action 
6f  the  womb;  and  shall  I  add,  a 
softening  of  the  uterine  structure  ? 

The  perforation  of  the  foetal  head 
(which  was  discovered  only  by  the 
post-mortem  examination  to  be  hydro- 
cephalic) might,  in  all  probability, 
have  led  to  a  more  fortunate  issue ; 
but,  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
this  fact  was  not  known.  Speaking 
of  the  hydrocephalic  head,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  its  existence 
is  not  so  easily  ascertaiued  as  some 
writers  would  lead  their  readers  to 
believe ;  thiee  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  come  under  my  obser^'ation, 
and  yet  the  indications  which  are 
stated  to  characterize  this  condition 
of  the  head  were  absent  in  all. 

I  should  have  extracted  the  child, 
by  an  incision  through  the  abdominal 
parietes,  if  I  had  been  with  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  but 
my  absence,  and  other  circumstances, 
induced  me  to  defer  the  investigation 
until  a  more  favourable  period. 


THE 
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RAMADGE  v.  RVAN. 

We  have  given  a  verbatim  account 
of  the  evidence  in  the  above  extraor- 
dinary trial,'  arranged  ftom  three  dif- 
ferent copies  of  stenographic  reports 
taken  on  our  behalf.  We  have  abridg- 
ed .the  speeches  of  ooansel>  as  some 
of  these  were  replete  with  mere  as- 
sertions and  assumptions,  and  could 
not  be  interesting  to  oar  readers. 
We  confidently  submit  the  report 
to  the  profession,  and  we  leave  them 
to  decide  upon  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  our  case,  and  upon  the  question 
whether  our  criticism  exceeded  the 
limits  of  truth  and  fairness.  In  order 
to  save  the  time  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  facts  of 
this  case. 

Dr.  Kamadge's  letter  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  appeared  the  10th  of  April, 
1831.  He  called  upon  Dr.  Ryan  in 
two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when 
the  latter  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  the  publication  of  the  letter,  and 
told  him,  that  as  he  attacked  the 
brightest  ornaments  in  the  profes- 
sion, living  and  dead,  he  must  expect 
the  disapprobation  of  his  contempo- 
raries. This  prediction  was  fulfilled 
by  hb  expulsion  from  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  in  May.  Now  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Dr. 
Tweedie  refused  to  consult  with  him 
in  July,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Bullock  ; 
the  Lancet  published  the  transaction 
in  August,  after  having  ascertained 
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from  Mr.  Bradford,  the  attending 
apothecary,  that  it  was  true,  and 
Dr.  Ryan  having  ascertained  this 
fact,  and  likewise  from  Dr.  Tweedie, 
through  Mr.Hughes,  of  Holbom,  that 
it  was  substantially  true,  inserted  the 
same  article  in  September,-  omitting 
the  teaspoonful  doses  of  calomel. 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  the  sister  of  the  pa- 
tient, also  asserted  that  it  was  true 
in  every  part,  except  the  recovery  of 
her  sister.  But  it  was  stated  in  the 
L»ncet,  in  August»  she  was  recover- 
ing, and  the  only  inference  that  could 
be  drawn  a  month  afterwards  was, 
that  she  had  recovered. 

Dr.  Ryan  having  ascertained  that 
she  did  not  recover,  apologized  in 
his  October  Number,  and  offered  to 
insert  any  explanation  or  comment 
from  Dr.  Ramadge,  which  he  might 
deem  necessary, — which  offer  was 
declined.  Did  this  proposal,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  teaspoonful  doses 
of  calomel,  shew  malice,  or  tnalus 
ammii^,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ryan  7 
Was  he  morally  or  legally  responsi- 
ble for  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  R.  from 
the  Medical  Society  in  May,  for  the 
refusal  of  Dr.  Tweedie  in  July,  or 
for  the  hostility  of  the  great  commu- 
nity of  the  medical  profession  then  or 
now  against  Dr.  Ramadge  ?  It  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  say  that  he 
was,  and  yet  this  was  the  point  most 
strenuously  urged  against  him  at  the 
trial,  and  not  what  injury  he  indivi- 
dually had  done, Dr.  Ramadge,  by  the 
publication  of  the  alleged  libel  in 
the  Medicttl  and  Sitrgical  Jonrnah 
It  is  also  right  to  state,  that  the 
i  series  of  thia  Journal  Ivas  limit- 


ed in  circulation,  was  firlctilf  Bcien- 
tifie,  and  was  not  i^ad  by  a  single 
person  out  of  the  j)rofessidn,  so  that 
it  eould  only  injure  Dr.  Ramadge 
with    tbe    prbfession ;    Vrb3e    the 
Lancet,    whifch  was  read  in    every' 
Coffee-house,  and  ty  every  clas^  ot 
society,  and  at  that  time  had  a  much 
larger  circnlsEtion  than  this  periodical, 
must  have  done  the  reputation  of  the 
plaintiff  a  thousand  times  more  in-' 
jury  than  The  Medical  dnd  Surgicdt 
Journal^  yet  Mr.  Wakley  was  re- 
luctantly fined  a  farthing,  and  Dr. 
Ryan  £400.    Is  this  impartial  justice  f 
The  British  public  exolaiin  no  !    The 
medical  profession  are  of  the  same 
opinion.    AH  declare  that  there  iniisf 
be  a  new  trial,  and  there  will  be  one, 
if  the  law  allow  it.    There  are  some 
othet  curious  facts  in    this    cause, 
which  must  prove  highly  insttuctive 
to  jurors. 

A  compromise  was  offered  hf 
plaintiff,  40«.  damages  and  the  costs  ; 
but  this  the  defendant  was  advised  to 
refuse,  as  the  article  complained  of 
could  not  and  did  not  injure  the 
plaintiff  a  thousandth  part  as  much 
as  the  exaggerated  one  in  neLaneef, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  he  fined, 
the  verdict  must  be  for  him ;  but  the 
jury  decreed  in  their  wisdom  that  Dr. 
Ryan  should  pay  £400.  for  the  miiiof 
offence,  and  thus  gave  a  splendid  and 
imperishalde  illustration  of  "  the 
transcendant  privilege  of  English- 
men,"— trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases. 
Had  the  decision  in  this  case  been 
made  by  an  equity  judge.  Dr.  R3ran 
would  not  have  been  mulcted  more 
than  Mr.  WaUey,  and  most  prober 
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blf  not  so.  muoh.  Trial  by  jur^r  ia 
iaral^able  in  government  and  crimi^ 
Hal  proeecutionsia  bul;  it  Immi  beaa 
attended  with-  such  discr?|>ant,  in- 
cpnsistent  and  ui^ust.  effects  of  late, 
in  civil  cases,  that  the  legislature  is 
loudly  cfJl^d  on  to  modify  this  mode  of  ■ 
investigation .  When  we  consider  the 
qualifications  of  jurors  in  general,  we 
must  at  on/[:e  perceive  the  total  in- 
competencjy  of  the  largest  proportion  of 
them.  They  are  in  general  men 
who  have  acquire^  wealth  by  various 
pursuits^  who  have  retired  from  busi- 
n#6fi«  and  reside  in  respectable  situa- 
tipns,  but  whose  general  knowledge, 
from  the  contracted  spheres  in  which 
they  have  moved,  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  proof  from 
assertion,  truth  from  falsehood*  and 
sometimes  not  even  the  broad  basis 
of  common  justice. 

Tq  the  Editors  of  the  London  MedictU  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

In  your  interesting  periodical  of  the 
l2th  of  May,  I  observe  you  notice 
an  essay  of  Dr.  Montgomery's  on 
"  spontaneous  amputation  of  the 
limbs  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  with  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  occasional 
cause  of  its  production," — you  say, 
he  relates  a  case  in  which  distinct 
tht^ads  of  organized  lymph  were 
passing  from  the  hands  to  the  legs, 
and  causing  constriction  so  tightly 
as  to  prevent  further  development; 
and  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  limbs  would  have  been  sponta- 
neously amputated  had  the  process 
continued. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  case  which 
occurred  at  the  Westminster  Lying- 
lA-Hospital  in  the  year  1805.  I 
attended  there  as  a  pupil  under  the 
late  Dr.  Thynne ;  and  on  the  15  th  of 
April  WM  Mlled  to  attend  a  young 


TWKttto  of  her  second  child  ,*  it  being 
my  first  case,  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  the 
matron  was  present.  The  presenta- 
tion was  natural,  and  the  labour  un- 
attended by  way  difficulty ;  but  the 
child,  a  female,  had  but  one  leg,  the 
other  limb  exhibited  positive  proof  of 
having  been  spontaneously  ampu- 
tated some  Considerable  time  pre- 
viously to  the  mother's  admission 
into  the  hospital,  the  stump  being 
partially  healed  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  knee.  Dr.  Thynne 
examined  the  limb,  but  did  not  en- 
deavour to  account  for  its  division. 
The  infant  was  bom  dead;  the 
woman  did  well ;  but  the  amputated 
portion  of  the  leg  never  appeared* 
Should  you  consider  this  case  in  any- 
wise illustrative  of  Dr.  Montgomery's 
ideas,  it  is  at  your  service. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your's  very  obediently, 

Tyson  West, 
Alford,  Lincolnshire, 

June  30,  1832. 

■  I      ■     ■         ■     ■  ■  ■  ■  .      .■  I  I  ^ I     , 

BBITISH     ASSOCIATION    FOR    THB    AU* 

VANCBMENT    OP    SCIKNCE. 

Meeting  at  Oxford, 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution 
la&t  year,  it  was  decided  that  the 
second  assemblage  should  take  place 
at  Oxford,  and  that  the  businese 
should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
plan,  namely,  that  provisional  sub-com- 
mittees should  be  formed,  in  which 
reading  of  dissertations!  oral  com- 
munications, and  discussions  should 
take  place,  whilst  lectures  should  be 
delivered  before  the  general  body,  ab 
stated  periods.  On  Monday,  18th  nit. 
the  business  of  the  sections  commenc- 
ed, they  were  divided  into  four  classes 
— 1,  mathematic  sand  general  physics; 
2,  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  3,  geo- 
logy and  geography;  4,  natunJ  history. 
On  Tuesday,  Professor  Airy  read  in 
the  Clarendon  building,  a  paper  "  on 
the  state  and  progress  of  tutronomical 
science,  in  reference  particularly  to 
scientific  astronony,  and  Professor 
Wheevele  on  the  means  of  calculat- 
ing the  time   and  height  of  high 
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water;"  after  which  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
and  the  Fellows  of  New  College^  gave 
a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  they  assembled  in 
Exeter  Hall,  where  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor, Dr.  Jones,  gave  a  breakfast,  after 
which  an  adjournment  took  place  to 
the  Clarendon,  where  the  time 
was  occupied  in  the  sections  in  the 
way  proposed.  On  Thursday  a  con- 
vocation was  held,  at  which,  amidst 
the  loud  plaudits  of  a  distinguished 
assembly,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Laws  was  conferred  on  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Faraday,  Dalton,  and  Ro- 
bert Browne;  the  association  then 
divided  itself  into  two  parties,  the 
one  following  Dr.  Buckland  on  a  geo- 
logical expedition  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  University,  the  other  Dr, 
Henslow  on  a  botanical  excursion. 
The  evening  and  the  two  following 
days  were  occupied  in  the  reading  of 
papers  and  the  delivery  of  lectures 
— Mr.  Ritchie  on  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  electro- magnetism  ;  Dr. 
Turner  an  introductory  lecture  on 
chemistry;  Professor  Willis  on  sound : 
Dr,  Buckland  on  fossil  remains ;  and 
Professor  Sedgewick  on  geology.  Me- 
dical science  seemed  to  be  completely 
neglected,  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
to  form  a  section  for  the  numerous 
professors  of  the  healing  art  who  had 
joined  the  institution.  The  branches 
of  chemistry,  and  of  natural  history, 
were  not  such  as  are  connected  with 
medicine  ;  indeed,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  was  devoted  either  to  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
or  to  geology.  The  arrangements 
were  altogether  very  imperfect,  and 
evidently  require  the  aid  of  better 
managers.  The  meeting  for  next 
year  is  to  take  place  at  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  Sedgewick  is  elected 
President. 

BOOKS. 
Thk  Medico-Chirurpical  Review  for  July. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and   Siir^'ical  for 
July. 

The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Che 
^ical  Science  for  July. 
A  popular  and  imparliai  Estimate  of  the' 


present  Value  of  Vaccination^  as  a  Security 
a^inst  Small  Pox,  and  of  the  Danger  of 
encoura^i^in^  or  tolerating  the  Inoculation 
of  the  latter.  By  Samuel  Plumbs,  M.R.G.S. 
&c.  8vo.  pp.  97.  London^  iSS2.  Ren- 
shaw  and  Rush. 

An  Essay  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  shew- 
ing the  Necessity  of  Medical  Treatment  in 
Early  Infancy  ;  with  Observations  on  Con- 
genital Deafness.  Bv  John  Harrison  Cua- 
ris^  Esq.  Surgeon-Aurist  to  the  King,  &c. 
8vo.    pp.  211.    1629.    Longman  and  Co. 

MOTICES      O  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Constant  Reader. — An  apprentice  is 
allowed  by  the  Hall  to  attend  lectures  the 
last  year. 

A.  B. — The  half-sovereign  has  been  for- 
warded to  Whitecross-street  prison. 

A  Lady  has  forwarded  5s.  for  the  same 
object. 

Our  Nottinghamshire  correspondent  is 
rights  but  he  hns  seen  that  the  Trial  against 
us  prevented  attention  to  the  matter. 

Crito. — A  stupid  fool  may  write  as  he 
pleases,  he  is  unworthy  of  notice. 

A  correspondent  requests  us  to  state  that 
Mr.  Brodie  recommends  a  ligature  in  internal, 
and  excision  in  external  baemorrhoidf. 

E.  G  — There  is  no  use  in  consulting  law* 
yers  unless  their  advice  is  followed.  Never 
did  counsel  or  solicitors  act  more  energetically 
for  their  client.  The  decision  is  due  to  the 
jnry  only,  who,  thougrh  >he  plaintiff  offered 
to  take  40  shillings  damages,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  his  costs,  gave  Jjim  ^400.  in- 
stead. Such  is  a  specimen  of  what  Black- 
stone  calls  *'  the  transcendant  privilege  of 
trial  by  jury.** 

Dr.  Collinses  paper  cannot  be  inserted ;  the 
intimacy  is  not  that  supposed. 

The  members  of  the  professsion,  who  con- 
sider the  damages  awarded  in  the  case  of 
Ramadge  v.  Ryan  excessive,  havecomnicnced 
a  subscription  to  enable  the  defendant  to  apply 
for  a  new  trial, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

£.  i.  i' 

Dr.  James  Johnson ,  10  10  0 

Dr.  Uwins    2  2  0 

Dr.  Tweedie   5  5  0 

W.  B.  Costello,  Esq 5  5  0 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  Esq.   ...  2  2  0 

J.  P.Holmes,  Esq.   .......  2  2  0 

Greville  Jones,  Ej^q 2  2  0 

—  Skey,  E5q 2  2  0 

A  Naval  Surgeon 2  2  0 

J.  Foole,  Esq 1  1  0 

Dr.  Harrison 10  10  0 

Dr.Blicke 5  5  0 

Morgan  Austin,  Esq. 2  2  0 

A   Dresser  of   St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital   2  2  0 

E.  L.  Devonald,  Esq 1  I  0 

P.  Reillv,  Esq. I  1  0 

Alex.  M*Nab,  Esq 1  1  0 

M.D.   .......7?. 2  2  0 
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CARIES  Of  TBB  SPIIIB. 

FUtulaui  ftauagtt    ^ifgmptcmaHe  AhtceueM^ 

About  two  montht  stn^  a  woman  was  adi 
miued  in  tbe  H6tel-Dieu,  for  an  absceif 
situated  at  t|i9  upper  ai\()  inner  part  of  thf 
thigh.  She  was  also  aotcted  with  spintl 
disease.  You  are  aware  that  the  spinal  mar- 
row is  never  compressed,  when  the  curvature 
is  not  at  right  angles,  and  then  consequently 
there  is  not  paridysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. Such  was  the  case  with  this  patient. 
,The  abscess  in  the  thigh  burst  of  itself,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged ;  a 
smaller  abscess,  having  evidently  the  same 
origin,  fonned  on  the  other  side.  -  It  was 
evident  that  these  two  abscesses  communi- 
cated, with  the  carious  bones  by  fistulous 
canals.  This  woman  bad  been  treated  for 
three  months  with  preparations  of  iodine, 
and  she  was  believed  to  be  eRved.  The  ca- 
rles however  continued  to  make  progress, 
and  she  came  to  require  mjf  assistance. 
Moxas  were  directed  to  be  a|)pUed  on  each 
^ide  of  the  curvature.  For  a  Month  she  ap- 
peared to  be  improving,  when  ibe  was  seised, 
either  from  a  change  of  teiltj^ttUT«  or  the 
absorption  of  pus,  with  sympwtns  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. It  was,  in  vain  thct  we  endea- 
voured to  arrest  it  by  reiterated  applications 
of  leeches  to  the  cliest,  a  blister  to  the  ster-: 
num,  topical  emollients,  &c  -Oii-Xhe  l^th  of 
pecember  the  patient  died,  seven  or  eight 
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days  after  the  commencement  of  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Autopa^,  36  AoMTs  q^er  death,  Eztemoi 
appearance*."BQdy  emaciated,  prq|ection.of 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  lUh  and  IStli 
dorsal  vertebrae ;  traces  of  cupping  glasses  on 
the  right-side  of  the  chest  Internally,  There 
were  no  remarkable  appearanees  in  the  head ; 
in.  the  chest  there  was  a  considerable  sere- 
purulent  effusion  with  flocculi  of  lymph,  and 
formatioti  of  false  membranes,  the  corre- 
sponding lung  collapsed  ;  in  the  abdomen 
were,  found  marks  of  an  ancient  periKmitis. 
The  body  of  the  Uth  dorsal  vertebra  was 
completely  destroyed  by  carles;  the  spinal 
canal  was  not  diminished,  and  the  marrow 
was  of  #  natural  appearance.  The  bodies  of 
the  I0th  and  12tb  dorsal  were  partiaily  de- 
nuded, and  superficially  carious.  A  vertical 
section  in  the  antero-posterior  direction 
shewed  evident  raroollissement ;  the  scalpel 
penetrated  them  with  fiicility.  In  firont  of 
the  11th  dorsal,  the  .cellular  tissue  and  peri- 
osteum were  condensed  and  hypertrophied ; 
they  formed  a  sac  with  thick  resisting  walls* 
greyish  internally,  in  contact  with  the  pus 
and  peeudo-membranes.  It  was  also  adhe- 
rent tf  the  diseased  vertebne  by  some  strong 
bands.  From  this  sao  deseended  on  each 
side  a  fistulous  track,  contained  in  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  fleshy  portion  of 
which  was  atrophied  and  discoloured.  These  . 
tracka  were  filled  with  pus ;  that  on  the  right 
side  is  laiipe  enough  to  contain  seteral. fin- 
gers; it  is  lined  with  thick  pseudo-mem- 
branes, under  which  is  formed  a  smooth  mem- 
brane apparently  mucous,  of  a  rose  colour ; 
it  4:ontains  badly-lbrroed  pus.  This  (rack  is 
dilated  above  the  erural  ring,,  contracted  un- 
der it,  and  dilated  again  below  it  into  a  lar^» 
sac  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thi^  in  which 
are  the  nunor  trochanter  and  othes  osseous 
p^rts  of  new  formation.  With  this  sac  the 
fistulous  opening  in  the  skin  communicater. 
The  track  on  the  left  side  also  deseends  from* 
the  vertebral  sac,  makes  its  way  through  the. 
fleshy  .fibres  of  the  psoas,  and  arrives  on  thoir 
inienial  and  anterior  edge  oh  a  level  with 
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th«  tuperiQr  strait  of  the  pelTis ;  thehcc  it 
passes  under  the  crural  arch,  and  terminates 
•ti  the  internal  side  of  the  thigh  tvitbout  dila- 
tation. Its  internal  surface  is  greyish,  and 
covered  with  a  mucous  membrane  of  nevr 
formation ;  heneath  which  there  is  a  whitish, 
dense,  fibrous  tissue,  which  forms  almost  the 
whole  of  the  canal ;  it  is  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cellular  tfesue,  through  which 
ilie  pns  at  first  infiltrated.  Tbi«  track 
€Duld  hardly  receive  the  point  of  the  little 
finger ;  in  some  places  its  diameter  was  almost 
fiapillary,  shewing  that  nature  was  endea- 
vouring to  close  it  up. 

HuRC«r  wai  the  first  to  describe  the  fMma- 
tion  of  these  apparently  mucous  canals. 

The  fistulas  which  establish  a  communica- 
tion from  a  carious  bone  with  any  part  of  the 
body,  those  which  lead  from  the  urethra  to 
the  perioKum,  or  the  neighbourhood  af  the 
anus,  from  Steno^s  ducts  to  some  part  of  thQ 
face,  and  those  which  communicate  with  the 
air  passages  and  externally,  are  alt  of  the 
same  nature,  and  organisation :  accidental 
and  anormal,  they  nev^rthelen  replace  the 
natural  passages  when  destroyed^  perforated, 
or  contracted,  by  giving  passage  to  the  mat- 
ten  wfaidi  previoQsty  passed  thi  ongh  them. 

These  accidental  passages  may  be  formed 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  parts  with  which 
the  pus  or  deviating  liquid  may  come  in 
o<lntaet ;  thus  fibrous,  nervous,  osseous,  and 
mvcous  tissties  may  enter  into  their  com- 
fiosition.  This  has  been  sufficiently  exem- 
pUfted  by  the  artificial  passages  in  the  case 
which  we  have  Just  narrated.  In  a  short 
time  ,aft6r  these  canals  are  fbnned,  and 
liquids  travene  them,  they  take  on  -the  mu- 
eoas  structure.  For  example,*  in  caries  of  the 
Ipifie  these  canals  are  organised  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  caries  having  com- 
menced, the  pus  remains  for  a  longer  or  si 
shorter  -period  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
mpedally  in  the  oelloiar  tiisstie  ;  a  sac  forms 
in  which  the  purulent  matter  calleets;  aa 
this  becomes  more  considerable^  the  Mti  en- 
larges and  eiongates  downwards,  on  either, 
or  both,  sides  of  the  spine ;  the  pua  paaan 
downwards,  pushing  before  It  the  lower  Mid 
of  the  sac ;  if  it  meets  with  any  obsbfele,  it 
dilates ;  if  pressed  between  any  parts,  it  con- 
trketa,  and  dilates  again  when  the  parts  are 
free.  Having  reached  the  akin  after  a  ooorie 
varying  in  length,  it  ftnrms  a  tumour,:  Mid 
terminatee  in  an  abscess. 

This  purulent  collection,  oonunenly  tailed 
ubteeit  (y  congestion,  and  wiiich  I  term  9ymp^ 
rmmaik  ^Ueeit^  constitute!  a  very  seriaus 
disease,  and  one  which  is  generally  eonsidcreA 
ftt^L  fioDiercaees,  however  well  Ibllowed  tfp, 
prev«  tli«t  tHese  abseetaes  nay  close  and  en- 
tirely disappear)  when  theearies  is  arrested. 

I^reeted  aotlvely  by  fewes,  tnexas,  tntental 
remedies,  and  an  kyi^le  plan  ef  treatment, 
direofed  «e  «s  to  remove  the  canaei  preductng 
the  cariei,  it  may  be  arretted,  and  cruved. 
But  vdU  die  abeoeis  tevwiiwte  ai  ^lapfkUy  ? 


Should  it  be  abandoned  to  die  reeoiireeo  of 
nature  alone,  or  must  surgical  treatnieat  be 
liad  recourse  to?  The  ordinary  proceaa  of 
this  disease  must  be  the  guide  in  thia  respect. 
These  abscesses  remain  soroetimea  In  this 
state  for  whole  years,  without  causing  any 
bad  symptoms ;  the  pus  is  gradually  absorlked, 
and  all  traces  of  it  are  lost ;.  again,  aftcar  a 
ionger  or  a  sh&rter  period,  the  akin*  coveii^^ 
the  abscess  may  become  inllamed^  ulceinga, 
and  give  issue  to  tiie  pus,  the  whote  of  whidi 
may  be  evacuated,  and  no  more  prodoeed. 
In  other  cases,  the  pus  has  been  in  tlie  end 
converted  into  adipocire;  chemical  experi- 
ments have  lately  proved  that  such  vras  6ie 
nature  of  the  substance  sometimes-  found  in 
these  sort  of  altscesscs. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  young  tradesoura, 
then  residing  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  and  who 
was  afi<>cted  with  a  symptomatic 
proceeding  from  caries  of  the  spine, 
panied  with  curvature ;  the  caries  was  cored 
by  the  reiterated  use  of  mozas,  isMies,  ftc. 
The  abscess  did  not  disappear,  bnt  it  dimi- 
nished somewhat  in  size.  Four  or  five  yeera 
afterwards  this  young  man  died  fnmi  pleure- 
pneumonia.  The  autopsy  shewed  tbecariea 
completely  cured,  the  curvature  remaining ; 
the  abscess  was  changed  into  a  ftMy,  soft, 
unctuous  mass,  presenting  nil  the  physical 
and  chemical  characters  erif  adipodre,  wbidk 
was  also  found  in  parts  of  the  canal;  thta  let- 
ter was  contracted,  and  closed  in  some  parts: 

I  consider  it  to  be  4angerous  to  open  a 
symptomatic  abscess  reenltGig  ftom  caries  of 
the  epine,  which  has  yielded  to  treatment  Jf 
you  were  to  open  the  alMcess,  you  would  riak 
causing  a  relapse  of  the   principal  diaease, 
and  lose  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  active  treat- 
ment ;  they  should  be  left  to  the  powen  of 
nkiture. 
I  have  already  described  the  manner  in  whMl 
the  fistulous  tradA  from  carles  of  the  spine  are 
Armed  i  we  shall  now  find  that  nrinary.  lis* 
tulse  taice  place  in  the  same  manner.    I  sop- 
pose  that  the  arine  accumulates  in  a  sae»  -aiiii 
in  large  quantities ;  at  the  end  ef  a  eertain 
4tifae  an  abscess  is  formed ;  this  opens,  and  * 
Ustula  Is  the  result;  the  canal  becomes  lined 
with  -a  membrane,  apparently  mucous.    We 
shall  now  see  what  are  the  consequences  of 
the  fiirmation  of  this  membrarie.    K  a  catheter 
he  passed  in  the  urethra,  while  the  fistnla  ia 
yet  recent,  it  'esn  be  easily  cored;  bnt  If  It  la 
allowed  to  rirmttln  six  months,  or  a  year, 
4vlthottt  having  4^course  to  that  measure,  then 
a  cure  is  almost  Impossible,  becanse  the^a* 
Hila  hat  beconse,  organised. 

These  fist^  have  not,  when  recent,  the 
ehameters  Whiph  th^  afterwards  assume. 
They  genfsjtalijf  connnenee  by  an  abseese, 
fVom  whiehftfirhen  It  opens,  pus,  varykiy  in 
hs  natuitr  eceerdlng  to  its  cause,  will  he 
discharged,  eldier  pure,,  or  mtxed  with  aome 
animel  secretion;  there  -am  very  few  dsliiim 
which  Hlo-fiot'comnenoe-fftthls  w^anni'mn^ 
thiq^nM  AMte  wbMi  tvsnlt'ireeR  wewlda  Icr- 
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lltcted  on  an  excretory  canal;  In  Uiis  case,  the 
liquid  which  pastes  through  the  wounded 
canal,  follows  ordinarily  the  same  course  as 
the  instrument  wlifch  inflicted  the  ii^ury,  and 
the  fistula  thus  formed  has  but  one  course.  In 
the  first  case  on  the  contrary,  that  is  to  say, 
whenever  nature  presides  over  the  termina- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  accumulated  fluid 
inay  maice  its  way  by  one  or  more  passages. 
If  the  abscess  is  external,  the  opening  may 
talce  place  directly,  and  only  one  canal  be 
formed ;  but  if  deeply  situated,  one  only  may 
be  formed,  or  more  than  one,  uniting  together 
ere  they  open  externally :  or  they  may  all 
open  separately  externally.  Such  is  the 
first  period  of  the  existence  of  a  fistula. 

If  the  track  of  the  fistula  is  very  short,  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  second  period 
may  be  very  simple ;  the  inflammation  ceases ; 
the  edges  of  the  fistulous  opening  become  ac- 
customed to  the  contact  of  the  fluid ;  they 
cicatrise  without  uniting,  and  the  opening 
becomes  permanent.     If  the  abscess  Is  very 
deeply  seated,  very  remarkable  phenomena 
occur.     The  parietes  contract,  but  do  not  ad- 
here ;  the  external  opening  contracts,  becomes 
rounded,  and    soon  appears  as  a  small  red 
fungus,  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an  opening 
often  very  difficult  to  discover,  narrower  than 
the  canal,  of  which  it  is  the  orifice,  and  which 
may  furnish  a  quantity  of  pus  out  of  all  pro- 
portion  to  its  apparent  site.     At  the  same 
time  dir«ughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fis- 
tula thus  treicnedKby  the  liquid,  an  inflam- 
mation at  first  mpmm  ia  set  up,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  Beighhoaring  parts,   end 
which  gradually  dimimsbes  at  the  parte  he- 
eome  accustomed  to  the  irrttatlou  of  the  fluid. 
Soon,  without  entirely  disappearing,  the  in- 
flammation  yields  place  to  a  process,  under 
the  Influence  of  which  the  whole  track  be- 
eomes  organised,  is  isolated,  and  changed 
into  a  real  excretory  canei,  which  presents 
the  same  characters,  in  whatever  tissue  it  may 
be  developed)  It  is  most  commouly  single, 
sometimes  ramifying  towards  its  extremity, 
sometimes  straight,  sometimes  flexuous  and 
lined,  as  has  been  said  above,  by  a  real  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  Indeed  can  be  isolated 
only  in  rare  cases,  but  is  always  to  be  recog- 
nised by  its  appearance,  the  fluid  it  secretes, 
the  organic  elements  which  compose  it,  and 
which  diifors  from  natural  mucous  measbranes 
by  the  abaance  of  IbMlcles  and  an  epidermic 
layer. 

In  some  cases  where  thfeitfianmatlon  is 
pasfive,  the  orgenlsstloa  of  the  canal  is  so 
complete,  that  it  is  enetosed  within  cellular 
tluue  apalagous  to  that  whVeh  surrounds  the 
natural  escretory  ducts,  and 'W  which  aoato- 
Qiisls  hanre  given  the  nan|^-*f  subuiucoua 
cellular  tissue ;  but  in  most^  Hum,  the  irrita- 
tion eontiouea  in  the  surroMidiiir  Jtissues, 
and  they  fortn  target  or  smaller  Itkdurated 
masses,  surrounding  the  fistula. 

I  have  said  that  these  accidental  canals 
resemble  the  natural  mucous  canals ;  the  ex- 


ample we  have  before  us,  proves  the  truth  of 
that  which  I  have  advanced.  Thus  you  perr 
ceive  here  a  false  membrune,  analogous  tp 
that  n^et  with  In  cesophagitis ;  by  scraping  i^ 
this  can  be  removed,  and  the  subjacent  mem- 
brane is  red,  like  the  natural  mucous  mem« 
branes ;  it  is,  like  them,  soft  and  villous ; 
examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  villi  may 
be  discovered,  smaller  than  In  the  natural 
membrane,  doubtless,  but  still  apparent.  If 
this  comparison  is  pursued  farther,  we  findj 
externally,  a  fibro-cellular  Doembrane,  resem- 
bling that  which  surrounds  the  mucous  uiemr 
branes. 

Nature  sometimes  endeavours  to  cure  these 
fistuls,  and  she  does  It  In  this  manner : — Th^ 
canal  being  no  longer  traversed  by  any  liquid, 
the  tissues  which  compose  it,  endowe4  \fith 
contractility,  like  all  the  organic  tissues,  con- 
tract, the  parietes  are  brought  In  apposition, 
are  united,  and  form  a  fibro-cclluUr  cfi^^* 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  or  longer  pe- 
riod— ^slx  months  or  a  year,  in  part,  or  en- 
tirely disappears.  How  can  these  canals  dis- 
appear? In  the  same  manner  as  they  ff^ 
formed ;  they  are  formed  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  tissues  which  they  meet  with  in  their 
course,  taking  from  them  the  elements  ef 
their  organization  ;  they  disappear,  restoring 
to  {hem  that  which  they  had  previously  ab- 
stracfted.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  hfs 
been  demonstrated  by  pathological  anatomy. 
In  persons  who  have  been  cured  of  sympto- 
matic abscesses,  and  have  died  of  other 
diseases,  at  u  greater  or  less  distance  of  ti^|e, 
the  fistulous  track  has  been  found  converted 
into  a  cord»  as  I  have  said ;  in  others,  this 
card  was  not  continuous,  parts  only  were 
Ibund  here  and  there ;  and  in  ethers  again, 
it  had  eafthrely  disappeared.  The  ease  adiich 
1  shall  now  dle^  is  very  remarkable  in  tbis 
respect 

A  woman  was  admitted  into  the  Utelo 
Dieu  for  a  strangulated  hernia,  whi^  temu- 
nated  in  an  antficlal  anus.  No  one  cqidd 
deny  in  this  instance  tha*  the  intestine  was 
adherent  to  the  abdoniinid  parietes.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  she  wps  aga|n  fidmi^ed 
into  the  hospital  for  another  dlseasej  uoder 
which  she  died;  an  autQpsy  took  place;  for 
an  instant,  I  thoi^ht  myself  deceived  iu  my 
diiigoosis,  for  I  could  not  find  any  adhcsious, 
but  on  examining  the  convolutions,  accord 
was  found  extending  from  the  intestine  to  the 
superior  part  of  the  crural  ^rch,  thus  verily* 
ing  my  opioion,  that  in  many  similar  circum- 
staoces,  these  accidental  capals  restore  tp  the 
ndghboucing  parts  the  elements  they  ha4 
previously  qSfl^acted  firum  them. 

In  the  ^X9t  case,  the  whole  truck  was  ipuch 
diminished  in  sise,  whilst  the  recent  canal 
w«s  mpre  considerable,  .  The  parietes  of  the 
first  were  elmost  in  apposition,  containing  an 
albuminous  matter,  resembling  that  of  ^se 
membrane,  being  die  process  nature  emplpys 
to  effect  the  unieik 

.  It  is  true  that  natural  mucous  c^als  are 
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th«  superior  strait  of  the  peWis;  thence  It 
passes  under  the  crural  arch,  and  terminates 
•o  the  internal  side  of  the  thigh  vrithout  dila- 
tation. Its  Internal  surface  is  greyish,  and 
coTered  with  a  mucous  membraoe  of  nevr 
formation ;  heneath  which  there  is  a  whitish, 
dense,  fibroos  tissue,  which  forms  almost  the 
whole  of  the  canal ;  it  is  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  celluiar  tlssu^  through  which 
the  pBS  at  firat  infiltrated.  This  track 
€Duld  hardly  receive  the  point  of  the  little 
finger ;  in  some  places  its  diameter  was  almost 
eapillary,  shewing  that  nature  was  endea- 
vouring to  close  it  up. 

-  Hunter  was  die  llrst  to  describe  the  fifrlna- 
tion  of  these  apparently  mucous  canals. 

The  fistulas  which  establish  a  communica- 
ff  on  from  a  carious  bone  with  any  part  of  the 
body,  those  which  lead  from  the  urethra  to 
the  periffsemn,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus,  from  Steno^s  ducts  to  some  part  of  th«) 
ihce,  and  those  which  commutiieate  with  the 
air  passages  and  externally,  are  all  of  tbfr 
same  nature,  and  organisation:  «eeidental 
a«d  anormal,  they  nevtrtheiesa  replace  ch« 
natural  passages  when  destroyed,  perforated, 
or  contraicted,  by  giving  passage  to  the  mat- 
ter* wineh  previovsly  passed  through  them.  - 

These  accidental  passages  may  be  formed 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  parts  witii  which 
the  pus  or  deviating  liquid  may  come  in 
oMitaet ;  thus  fibrous,  nervous,  osseous,  and 
nvcoui  tissues  may  enter  into  their  com* 
tKwItion.  Tltis  has  been  auAdently  exem- 
pHAed  by  the  artificial  passages  in  the  case 
'  whteh  we  have  just  narrat^.  In  '«  short 
time  .aff^r  these  canals  are  fortned,  and 
liquids'  traveiee  them,  they  take  on  the  mu- 
oous  structm«.  Fof  example, '  in  caries  of  the 
Ipiae  these  canals  mre  organised  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  caries  hating  com- 
menced, the  pus  remains  for  a  longer  or  i 
shorter  period  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
m^Q&ally  in  the  oellulmr  tlsstie ;  a  sac  forms 
in  which  the  purutent  matter  eolteots;  as 
this  becomes  more  considerable^  the  lae  en** 
larges  and  elongates  downwards,  on  either, 
or  bo^,  Aides  of  the  spine ;  the  pua  pMWea 
downwards,  pusblifg  before  It  the  lower  end 
of  the  sac ;  if  it  meets  vrith  any  obstatete,  it 
Elates ;  if  pressed  bet«*«en  any  paru,  it  con- 
"trhelSi  «nd  dilates  again  when  the  parts  are 
free.  Having  reach^  the  skin  after  a  ooorie 
varykig  in  length,  it  forms  a  tui&oilr,:iBnd 
terminatee  in  an  abscess. 

This  purulent  collectloii,  ^oomnMnly  ealled 
ubseeit  ^  ecng^Honf  and  which  I  term  jysi^ 
Mmriklle  «ftMe#«,  constitutes  a  very :  ierlons 
disease,  and  6ne  which  is  generally  eotisidered 
fifcfkL  fiome^eases,  howevvt  well  folfowed  tfp, 
pi«v«  tli«t  these  abstessM  may  close  and  tffei- 
tirely  diMppeiPi  srhen  theoaries  is  arrested. 

•I^rciated  aort^lybytfasttes,  moxas,  tntenlal 
resBfldies,  and  an  liytgianle  plan  of  tfrefttment, 
diieoted  so  «s  to-removo  the  cauaei  producing 
the  carles,  it  may  be  arrested,  and  cured. 
Btttvdli  tba  abaons  temrfnatt  ••4iapf^iyr 


Should  it  be  abandoned  to  die  resources  of 
nature  alone,  or  roust  surgical  treatment  be 
had  recourse  to?  The  ordinary  process  of 
this  disease  must  be  the  guide  In  tliU  respect. 

These  abscesses  remain  sometimes  in  tbis 
state  for  whole  years,  without  causing  sny 
bad  symptoms ;  the  pus  is  gradually  absorbed, 
and  all  traces  of  it  are  lost ;.  again,  after  s 
ionger  or  a  shdrter  peribd,  the  akin*  covering 
the  abscess  may  become  inflamed,  ukersts, 
and  give  issue  to  the  pus,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  evacuated,  and  no  more  produced 
In  other  cases,  the  pus  has  been  in  the  eod 
converted  into  adipocire ;  chemical  experi- 
ments have  lately  proved  that  such  was  (he 
nature  of  the  substance  sometimes  -  found  in 
these  sort  of  al>scesscs. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  yonng  tradesmtn, 
then  residing  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  and  who 
vras  afi^rted  with  a  symptomatic  abscen, 
proceeding  from  caries  of  the  apine,  acoeoi- 
panied  with  curvature ;  the  caries  was  cored 
by  the  reiterated  use  of  moxas,  issues,  Ac 
The  abscess  did  not  disappear,  bat  it  dimi- 
nished somewhat  in  size.  Four  or  five  yevs 
afterwards  this  young  man  died  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia. The  autopsy  ebewed  thecsries 
completely  cured,  the  curvature  remaining; 
the  abscess  was  changed  into  a  Atty,  soft, 
unctuous  mass,  presenting  all  th^  pbysiesi 
and  chemical  characters  e^  adipcche,  whidi 
was  also  found  in  parts  of  the  canal ;  this  1st- 
ter  was  contracted,  and  dosed  in  some  psrts. 

I  consider  it  to  be  dangerous  to  open  * 
symptomatic  abscess  resulting  from  cariei  of 
the  opine,  which  has  yielded  to.treatvsent  Jf 
you  were  to  open  the  abscess,  you  would  liak 
causing  a  relapse  of  the  principal  disesie, 
and  lose  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  active  trest* 
ment ;  they  should  be  left  to  the  poweis  sf 
lAtture. 

I  have  already  described  the  manner  in  whfek 
the  fistulous  tracks  from  caries  of  the  spine  sre 
fontied  ;  we  shall  now  find  that  urinary  fi>* 
tulee  take  place  In  th«  same  manner.  I  s«P' 
pose  that  the  nrine  accumulates  in  a  sac,  sat 
in  large  quantities;  at  the  end  o£a  eerttifl 
<iitie  an  abscess  is  formed ;  this  opens,  and  t 
Ustbla  is  the  result;  the  canal  beeomes  lined 
with  a  membrane,  apparently  mucous.  W« 
shall  now  see  what  are  the  eonsequences  of 
the  formation  of  this  membrane.  Ka  catheter 
be  passed  in^the  urethra,  while  the  fistula  i< 
yet  recent,  it  'ebri  be  easily  cared ;  but  if  it  is 
allowed  to  ririhtfln  six  months,  or  «  yen'i 
without  hiving  ^tf course  to  Hurt  measure,  then 
a  cure  is  almost  hnpossible,  becalise  thrfii- 
lula  haar  beoQni«,organlaed< 

These  fitti^  have  not,  when  recent,  Ibe 
ebaraet«rs  ]wh|[cfa  tMy  aftvrwaids  assniee. 
f hey  genfi^liir  eonfmence  by  -an  absees<, 
flmn  vthiehiivhen  It -opens,  pus,  taryteg  in 
he  >«atw«  recording '  to  its  cause,  will  he 
diseharged,  eidier  pure,  nr  mtaed  -ftkh  ww* 
anlini^  secretion  \  there  are  very^3fw  fittuhj 
which  slo' not  toMmeiice^tidils  nMoeiv*"'^ 
thiif'alw  AMse  wbMi  iiMaH'^lirCBrfWfddsis' 
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llicted  on  an  excretory  canal;  In  Uils  case^  the 
liquid  which  passes  through  the  wounded 
canaly  follows  ordinarily  the  sante  course  as 
the  instrument  which  inflicted  the  ii^ury,  and 
the  fistula  thus  formed  has  but  one  course.  In 
the  first  case  on  the  contrary,  that  is  to  say, 
^nrhenever  nature  presides  over  the  termina- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  accumulated  fluid 
may  make  its  way  by  one  or  more  passages. 
If  the  abscess  is  external,  the  opening  may 
take  place  directly,  and  only  one  canal  be 
formed;  but  if  deeply  situated,  one  only  may 
be  formed,  or  more  than  one,  uniting  together 
ere  they  open  externally :  or  they  may  all 
open  separately  externally.  Such  is  the 
first  period  of  the  existence  of  a  fistula. 

If  the  track  of  the  fistula  is  very  short,  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  second  period 
may  be  very  simple ;  the  inflammation  ceases ,' 
the  edges  of  the  fistulous  opening  become  ac- 
customed to  the  contact  of  the  fluid ;  they 
cicatrize  without  uniting,  and  the  opening 
l>ecomes  permanent.     If  the  abscess  is  very 
deeply  seated,  very  remarkable  phenomena 
occur.     The  parietes  contract,  but  do  not  ad- 
here; the  external  opening  contracts,  becomes 
rounded,  and   soon  appears  as  a  small  red 
fungus,  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an  opening 
often  very  difficult  to  discover,  narrower  than 
the  canal,  of  which  it  is  the  orifioe,  and  which 
may  furnish  a  quantity  of  pus  out  of  all  pro- 
portion  to  its  apparent  site.     At  the  same 
titne  diroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fis- 
tula thus  tmcnedKby  the  liquid,  an  inflam- 
mation at  first  mpfmm  is  aat  up,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  BfliglilMMiriag  parts,   and 
which  gradually  diminisbes  as  th«  parts  be- 
come accustomed  to  thft  irritation  of  the  fluid. 
Soon,  withoat  entirely  disappearing,  the  kt- 
flammatlon  yieids  place  to  a  process,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  whole  track  be- 
comes organised,  is  isolated,  and  changed 
into  a  real  excretory  canal,  which  presents 
the  same  characters,  in  whatever  tissue  it  may 
be  developed)  it  is  most  commoaly  single, 
sometimes  ramifying  towards  its  extremity, 
sometimes  straight,  sometimes  flexuous  and 
lined,  as  has  been  said  above,  by  a  real  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  indeed  can  be  Isolated 
only  in  rare  cases,  but  is  always  to  be  recog- 
nised by  its  appearance,  the  fluid  it  secretes, 
the  organic  elements  which  compooe  it,  and 
which  difl^rs  from  natural  mucous  meosbranes 
by  the  abnnte  of  fbHictes  and  an  epidermic 
layer.  * " 

'  In  some  cases  where  thfe'itfianniation  is 
pMrire,  the  orgwiiiMloii  of  th<  <>i»l  Um 
complete,  that  it  ii  enclosed  within  cellular 
tfuue  analagous  to  that  whMk  surrounds  the 
natural  excretory  ducts,  aad'W  which  anato- 
Qiiali  have  givon  the  naiil^^Af  sabioucoua 
cellular  tissue  ;  but  in  most^  Vases,  the  irrita- 
tion eonCioues  in  the  surroniidiiir  tissues, 
and  they  (hrtn  target  or  smaller  itkdurated 
muses,  surrounding  thje  fistula. 

I  hava  said  that  these  accidental  canals 
resemble  the  natural  roitcous  caoals ;  the  ex- 


ample we  have  before  us,  proves  the  truth  of 
that  which  I  have  advanced.  Thus  you  perr 
ceive  here  a  false  membrane,  analogous  tp 
that  n^et  with  In  cesophagitis ;  by  scraping  i^ 
this  can  be  removed,  and  the  subjacent  ibemr 
brane  is  red,  like  the  natural  mucous  mem- 
branes; it  is,  like  them,*  soft  and  villous; 
examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  villi  may 
be  discovered,  smaller  than  in  the  natural 
membrane,  doubtless,  but  still  apparent.  If 
this  comparison  is  pursued  further,  we  findj 
externally,  a  fibro-cellular  tnembrane,  resem- 
bling that  which  surrounds  the  mucous  memr 
brancs. 

Nature  sometimes  endeavours  to  cure  these 
fistuls,  and  she  does  It  in  this  manner : — The 
canal  being  no  longer  traversed  by  any  liquid, 
the  tissues  which  compose  it,  endowejl  yrith 
contractility,  like  all  the  organic  tissues,  con- 
tract, the  parietes  are  brought  in  apposition, 
are  united,  and  form  a  fibro-ccllular  cfif^, 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  or  longer  pe- 
riod— six  months  or  a  year,  iu  part,  or  c^r 
tirely  disappears.  How  can  these  canals  dis- 
appear? In  the  same  manner  as  they  nf^ 
formed  ;  they  are  formed  at  tb^  expense  of 
all  the  tissues  which  they  meet  with,  iu  their 
course,  taking  from  them  the  elements  af 
their  organization  ;  they  disappear,  restoring 
to  {hem  that  which  they  had  previously  ab- 
straded.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  bfis 
been  demonstrated  by  pathological  an3^<H9y< 
In  persons  who  have  been  cured  of  sympto- 
matic abscesses,  and  have  died  of  other 
diseases,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  of.  tia^, 
the  fistulous  track  has  been  found  converted 
into  a  eord,  as  I  have  said ;  in  othersi  (his 
card  was  not  continuous,  parts  only  yrete 
Ibund  hare  and  there ;  and  in  others  again, 
it  had  eniivaly  disappeared.  The  oaae  which 
I  shall  now  dlo^  ia  very  remarkable  ip  ^hts 
respect 

A  woman  was  admitted  into  .the  Hd^<* 
Dieu  for  a  strangulated  hernia,  which  temv- 
nated  in  an  artificial  anus.  No  one  cQ<4d 
deny  in  this  instance  tha*  -the  intestine  was 
adherent  to  the  .abdoniiniil  pvietea.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  she  was  aga|n  fidipi^^d 
into  the  hospital  for  another  diseascj  qpidej: 
which  she  died;  an  autqpsy  took  place;  for 
an  Instant,  I  thoi^^ht  myself  deceived  w,  my 
di^igoosis,  for  I  could  pot  find  any  adhesions, 
but  on  examining  the  convolutions,  a  cord 
was  found  extending  from  the  intestine  (o  the 
superior  part  of  the  crural  ^ch,  thus  verily* 
ing  my  opinion,  that  in  many  similar  circum- 
Btaocas,  these  acddental  capals  restore  ^9  the 
neighboortng  parts  the  elements  they  ha4 
previously  ^ft^ac^ed  firom  them. 

In  the  ^rst  casei  the  whole  tr^cli:  was  ippcly 
diminished  in  sise,  whilst  the  recent  canal 
was  more  considerable,  .  The  i^rieteiof  the 
first  were  almou  in>appositioD«  containing  an 
albuminopf  matter,  tesembling  that  of  i&lse 
membrane,  being  die  process  nature  einpi9ys 
to  effect  the  untoiw 
.It  is  true  that  natural  mucous  canals  are 
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viith  flUBculty  obliterated ;  nevertheless,  posi- 
tive examples  of  obliteration  are  on  record. 
Thus  the  proposition  of  Bichat,.true  in  gene- 
ralitieSf  is  capable  of  exceptions.  Accidental 
canals,  on  the  contrary,  are  obliterated  more 
readily;  the  reason  is,  that  the  first  have  a 
very  developed  secretory  apparatus,  while  it 
is  little  apparent  iii  the  latter  ;  thus  a  square 
inch  of  a  natural  canal  will  present  a  hun- 
dred villi,  while  in  the  same  extent  of  an  ac- 
cidental one,  only  five  or  six  will  be  met 
with. 

According  to  the  principles  which  I  have 
just  laid  down,  the  necessity  of  preventing 
as  speedily  as  possible  the  organization  of 
these  accidental  canals,  and  of  re-estabUAing 
the  natural  course  of  the  secredon  by  all  poB<> 
aible  means.  But  wlien  this  effect  has  not 
attained,  the  same  measures  will  become  in: 
sufficient,  and  even  inapplicable.  It  then  re- 
mains only  to  remove  the  parts. 

Cauteriaation  may  then  be  applied  advan- 
tageously, but  It  must  be  applied  over  the 
whole  canal.  In  other  cases,  weak  injections 
<^  nitrate  of  silver^-^nitric  aicid  may  be  used, 
•taking  care  not  to  pass  the  ffuide  in  a  wrong 
dWction  ;  about  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  sixty 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  pound  of 
distilled  water  may  be  used,  to  be  injected 
by  a  syphon  syringe.  I  have  found  this  in- 
jection successful  in  many  cases  defendant 
on  scrofula. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
Bfouday,  June  25,  1832. 

The.  following  Essay  was  read  before  a 
large  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  College, 
tlnd  numerous  distinguished  and  literary  cha-i 
ractefBt—  • 

Cur^QTif  R$marh  on  the  preteni  Condition  qf 
Medicine,  and  requisites  for  a  Physician. 

By  David  Uwins,  M.D. 

I  wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  state'my 
Opinions  openly  and  candidly  in  respect  to 
medicine,  botli  as  a  science  and  an  art,  as  it 
is  cultivated  and  practised  in  our  own  time ; 
and  if,  in  bo  doing,  I  may  be  (bund  to  dif!^r 
from  many  who  do  me  the  honour  to  listen  to 
the  perusal  of  this  brief  paper,  the  very  dif- 
ference itself  may  in  some  sort  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  against  hasty  inference  ;  since, 
Yv'Heo  we  oppose  ourselves  to  individuals 
whose  talents  and  character  command  re- 
spect, we  ought  well  to  weigh  and  sift  our 
{persuasions  ere  we  commit  ourselves  by  their 
exposure. 

Medicine  cannot  bo  ranked  among  those 
sciences  which  the  French  call  eiroc^ ;  neitlier 
do  its  parts  hang  tOgetli^r  in  precisely  the 
same  conoexion  as  do  those  which  constitute 
moral  and  ethical  philosophy  ;   ours  .is»  in 


fact,  at  once  a  science  of  itself,  and  a  sdenctf 
of  other  sciences ;  it  is  constituted  by  a  raiz-^ 
ture  of  demonstration  and  inference,  and 
when  properly  cultivated  -  and  legitimately 
practised,  it  embraces  and  brings  tto  its  sdd 
many  postulates  from  pure  -physics,  aa  well 
as  much  of  moral  and  ethical  truth.  But  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  upon  us  prettpt  is 
less  prescriptive — authority  less  binding* — 
than  upon  tliose  who  practise  law,  or  prefea* 
sionalty  inculcate  religious  doctrine;  and  why  t 
It  is  because  maladies  are  not  essential  enti- 
ties standing  out  like  moral  mazhoas,  indepea> 
dant  on  time,  place,  and  circumstance ;  but 
are  eo  interwoven  with  the  constitution  of  oui 
frames,  and  so  contingent  upon  external  in- 
fluences, that  amidst  much  of  general,  there 
Is  almost  ever  something  of  peculiar;  and 
8om(;thing,  therefore,  which  makes  its  final 
appeal  to  the  individual  discernment  and 
independant  discretion  of  the  skilful  phyai- 
clan. 

If  this  be  received  as  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  distinctive  character  of  medicsJ 
science  and  therapeutic  art,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded also  that  the  vagueness  of  terminology 
which  insensibly  creeps  in  among  medical 
institutes  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
guarded  against  and  avoided.     Metonymical 
modes  of  expression  must  be  shunned  with 
care,  and  schemes  of  nosology  and  nomen- 
clature rendered   accordant  with  the   diflfe- 
rence — the  essential  diffisrence  which  mani- 
festly obtains  between  the  arrangements  of 
natural  history,  the  principia  o^  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  the  embodying  into  one  whole  a 
series'  of  incidental  symptoms,  or,  I   might 
almost  say  of  contingent  and  accidental  signs. 
Who  is  there  but  must  allow  that  the  erudite 
works  of  one  of  our  latest  writers  are  marred 
throughout  by  supposing  classes,  orders,  and 
genera  of  diseases,  to  be  like  classes,  orders, 
and  genera  of  planta     That  classification  ia 
absolutely   necessary,  and  that  designating 
terms  are  equally  indispensable  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  the  way  in  which  some  of 
our  systematics  set  about  the  inquiry  of  what 
a  disease  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  often  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  logomv^y,  while 
it  tends   to  vitiate  our  inferences  by  putting 
the  cause  in  the  place  of  the  effect,  and  by 
imagining  entity  and  essence  where  neither 
can  be  properly  predicated. 

But  I  am  devjatlOg  from  my  first  intention  ; 
the  main  object  of  the  present  cursory  stric- 
tures not  being  nosology  and  nomenclsiture, 
but  that  of  briefly  inquiring  into  the  actual 
conditioil  of  medicine  in  these  our  times,— a 
question  which  jnay  not,  perhaps,  find  ao. 
easy  a  solution.^  at  first  sight  might  be  sup- 
posed. With  }i%it  must  be  generally  known, 
indeed,  it  results  from  the  .very  peculiarity  of 
our  calling,  consequence  cannot  always  be 
i'nfe'rt^d  from  sequence.  The  influenaa  in 
FUris  oT  1802  #as  Much  more  fatal.  Tor  exam- 
pit,  than  it  proved  during  its  presence  in 
London,  nearly  at  the  same  time  f  hut  had 
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we  thence  inferred/  broadly  toiA  krgely, 
that  Qur  practical  indications  were  drawn 
«rith  more,  dutinctness,  .  and  our  modes  of 
treatment  more  effective  precisely  in  the  ra- 
tio bf  diminished  mortality,  we  might  have 
been  subject  to  the  charge  of  judging  too  par- 
tially or  abstractedly,  and  of  not  sufBciently 
Fecegniaing  the  possible  modification  of  cir- 
cumstance, an  error  which  has  seemed  to  me 
(ohave  infused  itself  into  some  of  our  decisions, 
as  to  the  actual  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  mpde 
and  measure,  of  communicable  power  of  the 
epidemic  now  present — thai  contingency  and 
subjection  to  exterior  influence  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  having  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, been  too  much  lost  sight  of  by  the  re- 
spective controversialists  who  have  arranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  contagion  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  local  malaria  on  the 
other. 

I  may,  however,  remark  by  the  way,  that 
the  mysteries  and  uncertainties  which  con* 
nect  themselves  with  epidemic  and  contagious 
distempers,  ought  to  repress  our  disposition 
to  dogmatic  announcement,  and  induce  us  to 
look  with  complacency  upon  individual  sen- 
timents, how  widely  soever  they  may  be  at 
variance  with  our  own. 

But  placing  pestilence  and  its  consequences 
out  of  the  question,  surely  it  will  be  said  by 
some,  the  general  diminution  in  the  average 
of  mortality  during  the  last  half  century  imust 
most  forcibly  plead  the  cause  of  those  specu- 
latists  who  maintain  the  rapid  march  of  medi- 
cal science  ? 

Now,  sorry  should  I  be  even  to  insinuate 
any  thing  which  might  bear  too  hard  upon 
such  unqualified  assumption,  but  I  am  free  to 
confess  my  feeling,  that  the  assumption  de- 
mands to  be  qualified,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  overlook  medical  poHiy  while  exulting  in 
the  progress  of  therapeutic  skill.  To  resort, 
once  mQre  to  the  epidamic  of  the  day ;  we 
may  ask,  whether,  had  cholera  been  in  Lon- 
don a  century  ago,  a  vast  difference  in  ma- 
lignity and  diflhsion  would  not  have  been 
witnessed,  inasmuch  as  the  physical  and  wforal 
^preventives  of  pestilence  were  not  then  in 
existence,  and  act  to  any  thing  like  the  ex- 
tent that  is  now  happily  the  case  ? 

To  our  present  polity  and  habits  are  we, 
moreover,  mainly  indebted  for  the  decline, 
and,  in  some  districts,  disappearance  of  a 
sickness  which  unequivocally  originates  in 
local  circumstance,  and  is  regulated  by  local 
condition.  The  very  name  of  ague  is  almost 
forgotten,  even  in  places  where  these  inter- 
mittent forms  of  fever  were  not  very  long 
since  proverbially  prevmt  Then,  again, 
what  an  amasing  power  has  been  obtained 
by  man  over  the  depopulating  ravages  of  the 
specific  contagions?  Who-ifan  calculate  or 
compute  the  diminution  of  deaths  and  de- 
formities, through  the  whole  range  of  civilized 
society,  by  the  blessing  of  vaccination  ?  We 
must  also  take  into  account,  Che  increased 
iatelligence  which  has  made  its  way  into  our 


nurseries,  with  all  its  happy  consequences. 
The  comparative  sobriety  too,  and  superior 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  which  pery^u^  our 
universities,  and  diaracterize  the  halblts  of 
our  higher  and  middle  classes,  may  be  put 
^own  to  the  score  of  antidotes  against  disetise ; 
and  the  whole,  I  repeat,  of  th<:se  moral  adyan- 
tages  of  present  over  former  times,  ought  to  be 
brought  into  account  when  we  infer  the  dimi- 
nution of  mortality  from  an  imj^^ovenjex^^  in 
medical  practice. 

But  the  healing  art,  say  some  of  our  youth- 
ful enthusiasts,  must  necessarily,  h^ve  ad- 
vanced within  the  very  few  preceding  years, 
and  that  too  with  rapid  strides,  inasmuch  as 
its  modes  of  cultivation  have  undergone  such 
a  thorough  change  for  the  better.  I  wish  I 
could  completely  accord  in  sentiment  with 
some  of  my  respected  friends  and  compilers 
pn  this  particular.  Far  be,  it  from  m^  to 
advance  a  single  word  by  way  of  disparaging 
minute  and  morbid  anatomy.  Let  it  not  for 
a  moment  be  inferred,  that  T  deem  that  course 
of  instruction  elective  which  should  leave 
out. of  its  scheme  the  paramount  importance 
of  an  assiduous  research  into  structure,  as 
connected  with  function;  but  even  on  this 
head  it  is,  I  think,  possible  tliat  extent  of 
detail  and  minuteness  of  division  may  be 
made  to  usurp  the  place  of  commanding 
principles,  so  that  too  much  temerity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  indecision  or  littleness  ot)  the 
other,  may  come  to  be  the  consequence,  in 
practice,  of  considering  disorder  merely  of 
membranous  origin,  or  of  too  sedulo.usly 
seeking  for  some  locality  as  the  spring,  and 
source  of  every  morbid  state. 

A  German  physician,  who  was  up^on  a 
visit  to  Britain  ahout  half  a  century  since, 
expressed  his  surprize  that  gastricwn\  wai 
treated  in  this  country  as  rheumatism,,  and 
that  wc  set  heroically  and  empirically  to  work 
with  a  vi  et  drmis  treatment,  of  dispjcders 
which,  to  him,  was  frightful ;  "  and  yet  (he 
adds)  somehow  or  other,  these  English  .prac- 
titioners are  astonishingly  successful." 

Were  thi^  same  individual  to  come  among 
us  now,  he  would  find  gastricism,  and,,  if  I 
may  so  say,  memhranismt  at  work  to  his 
heart's  content.  But  whether  he  vvoi^d  wit- 
ness more  happy  results  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tice, may,  in  my  judgment,  be  problemajtlcal. 
I  am  certain,  indeed,  of  this,  that  the  feeble- 
ness with  which  curative  indication  has  been 
occasionally  pursued,  has  originated  in  too 
high  an  appreciation  of  topical  circumstance. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  ago  that  I  was  present 
at  a  medical  society,  where  a  very  ingenious 
paper  was  read,  ad%'ocating  and  illustrating 
(he  theories  of  tender  tissue  by  an  especial 
allusion  to  mesenteric  atrophy — a  disease, 
the  author  of  the  essay  contended,  inTftriably 
to  be  considered  a  case  of  inflamraation,  or 
sub-inflammation,  of  those  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube  at  which  the  lacteal  absorbents 
originate  ;  buf  Whether  these  parts  do  or  do 
noi'hccome  so  circumstanced  in  the  majnrity 
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•f  husUnees,  certain  tl  Is,  at  IflMt  in  my  mind, 
tliat  the  condition  is  often  consequential  ra- 
ther th&n  primary,  and  that  a  judicious  course 
of  invigorating  medicinals  will,  in  many 
eases,  supersede  the  necessity  for  this  nice 
recognition  of  topical  defangcm^nt. 

I  protest  against  misconception.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  either  theoretical  or  erapiri- 
eal  boldness,  at  tlie  expense  of  internal  irri- 
latioD  and  visceral  disturbance.  But  do  let 
Vis  ^eflect,  that  bur  bodies  and  systems,  al- 
though made  up  of  parts,  possess  a  principle 
of  totality.  Do  let  us  be  content  with  cu- 
ring our  paGehts,  aa'  Wellington  was  wi'h 
'gaining  the  great  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  spite 
'of  its  being  said  in  the  one  case,  that  the'  cure 
'ought  not  to  have  been  effected,  as  it  was  in 
\he  other,  that  the  battle  ought  not  to  have 
been  won.  That  conduct  manifests  most  of 
\hc  master-mind  which  roakes  seeming  obsta- 
'cles  liend  to  commanding  principles,  and 
which  implies  a  ^act  of  looking  at  and  through 
•the  wliol'c,  while  men  not  thus  taught  or 
gifled,  are  occupied  with  partial  and  meaner 
surveys. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowable  here  to  inti- 
'mate,  that  the  pathology  of  the  day  seems  to 
bu$y  Itself  too  much  with  tracing  the  dis- 
tinction between  disorder  of  structure  and 
'disorder  of  function,  especially  in  application 
io ,  those  maladies  which  have  recently  en- 
iprossed  so  large  a  share  of  attention.  A 
mixture  of 'both,  'to  a  certain  extent,  may 
of^en  be  present ;  and  all  will  assuredly  ad- 
init,  iti^t post- mor fern  appearances  are  not  sel- 
dom very  far  from  commensurate  to  our  pre- 
'cbnceptions,  and  very  wide  of  satisfaction  as 
to  the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms.  Stethos- 
'copians  talk  much  of  the  light  thrown  on 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  pathology  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  their  instrument,  and  I 
liave  not  unfrequently  been  satisfied  that 
iheir  boast  is  well-founded.  But  is  not  the 
information  thus  acquired,  even  allowing  its 
gehefai  correcti^ess,  calculated'  in  some  mea- 
sure to  mislead  by  concentrating  our  ihqui- 
ries  too  much  upon  one  particular  point,  by 
heading  the  mind  from  general,  and  func- 
tional, and  connected  circumstance,  into  a 
single  channel  of  observation,  and  by  assunv 
ing  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  a  complaint  to 
be  necessarily  lodged  upon  a  particular  vis- 
cus  ?  Minute  and  judiciary  modes  of  inves- 
tigation may  not,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  exciting  undue  alarm  on  the 
^art  of  the  patient,  because  it  will  be  said, 
that  a  physician's  obvious  duty  is  to  acquire, 
at  any  expense,  all  the  information  in  his 
power.  But  I  think  I  have  witnessed  an 
actual  augmentation  of  malady  by  the  multi- 
plication and  reiteration  of  those  processes, 
to  an  undue  extent,  which,  under  proper 
limit,  and  in  a  judicious  manner,  may  mate* 
rially  assist  our  philosophy,  and  beneficially 
regulate  our  remedial  institutes.  "  Ne  nimis 
ilHnc  luxiirietur  animus,  ne  nimis  hihc  ares- 
cat  ;  tota  (erk  cum  sit  in  eo  medicinae  vis,  quo, 


tanquam  machlnatlone  aBquA»  movenUir  aitis 
instrumcnta." 

I  am  here  tempted  to  advance  still  further 
on  debatable  ground ;  and  to  intimate,  that 
the  entire  abolition  of  any  diistinctive  marks 
between  surgery  and  medicine,  which  is  it 
the  present  time  contended  for,  may  have  ia 
it  somewhat  of  objectionaUe  on  the  score  now 
referred  to.     Aware   am  I,   as  all  must  be, 
that  surgery  is  not  only  a  magnificent,  bat, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  so,  it  is  also  a  patkologieat 
and  medical  pursuit.     Truly  satisfied  de  I 
feel  that  physicrfogical  and  therapeutical  in- 
vestigation, in  order  to  be  satisfactory  and 
efficient,  must  comprehend  the  wltole  circle 
of  the  medical  sciences  ;  and  I  may  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  spirit  of 
reform  has  been  most  happily  excited  and 
diffused  among    that  class  of  practitioners 
whose  professional  learning  was  formerly  li- 
mited to  a  little  of  technical  pharmacy  ;  bot  I 
ftill  think  that  the  kind  and  measure  of  re- 
search which  is  necessary  to  due  qualifications 
in  the  higher  departments  of  surgery  nay 
nrove  in  a  d^ree,  unfriendly  to  that  reflect- 
ing, and  thinking,  and  sabordinating  habit 
which  ouglit  to  characterize  tV*e  physician  i 
iand,  n&ight  1  not,  by  the  intimation,  reoder 
myself  obvious  to  the  chaise  of  prejadiced 
patriotism  on  a  point,  vrliere,  if  on  any,  na- 
Conal  partialities  ouglit  to  be  sutik ;  I  woaid 
ask  whether  we  are  to  look  for  the  ablest  air- 
flical  pr0ctiti<mers  among  the  indu8trioa8,sod 
ingenious,  and  meritorious  pathologists  and 
surgeons  of  the  cohtinent  ? 

But  on  this  disputable  and  disputed  fcH/ii^ 
it  may  perhaps,  in  this  place,  be  onsecmly  Is 
enlarge,  more  especially  as  one  very  decided 
good  mu&t  result  from  presuming  the  practics' 
bility,  of  the  union  now  adverted  to,  vis.  tbai 
it  wUl  excite  to  diligence  and  induatry  ia  cbe 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  all  departments  4f 
medicine. 

.  Hi^re  is  one  other  particular  likewise  agi- 
tated in  the  present  times  of  universal  agita- 
tion and  excitement,  which  is,  whether  that 
prior  disciplining  of  the  mind  and  manners  by 
long  courses  of  preliminary  education,  that 
has  hitherto  been  thought  a  wholesome  pte- 
paratlon  at  least,  not  to  say  absolute  requisite 
for  a  physician,  may  not  be  dispensed  with" 
and  whetlier  initiation  into  professional  lift 
may  not  be  rendered  less  scholastic,  ind 
thereby  more  fiwe  and  efficient?  On  this 
gfound,  I  certainly  fear,  we  are  pursuing  s 
specious  notion  att:onsiderable  has^rd.  No 
advocate  am  I  for  monkish  exclusion,  or  pre- 
scriptive tyranny.  I  would  ever  be  desirotis 
(hat  genius  and  tklent  should^  if  I  may  with- 
out levity  eropfey  the  language  of  Sacred 
Writ,  "  have  /r<»  oourse,  run,  and  be  glori- 
fied." I  woiUd  place  no  barrier  againit  tbe 
mounting  up  of  tmassisted  power  to  the  ssm- 
mit  of  honour  and  applause ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  that  a  physician  should  still  be 
a  gentleman ;  that  his  education  and  traiv' 
ing,'  even  from  childhood,  should  be  s«ch  at 
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%D  iDMRS  A  «iraoCur«  of  inSnB  and  of  maaniira 
micakmd  ij^iacBt \hm n«e<iei,  ■ad,  ip nwny- 
«MM,  tbe-awfvlreiiKMisihiUly^fWs  vocatkmf 
^t  Htemtnre,  and  acteactt,  and  all  thcTtcifc 
aaoampaniaaentB  «f  intaHeotaal  aakiyeiBeiii, 
should  be  his  hy  prafeMional  riglit ;  that  lie 
al^ttld  lie  guarded  by  eiraifr  {treservative 
againit  llie  temptatieiu  of  liaoa^senriog  m^aa-^ 
mm&y  or  empirical  trick  ;  that  he  thouU  feel 
the  abfolufee  necessity  of  recognising  some- 
thing oMve  an.  nsediciiie  ffaan  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  divga  and  diseases;  timt  he  sliould 
tie  oonstaatlj  compassed  by  xaoral  senti- 
nenla ;  and)  that  he  shouki  he  emancipated 
Ceoss  that  tesdesicy  to  aoera  tediftioality  hy 
which  OMfi  otherwise  foncaed  and  moukled 
are  moie  apt  to  Im  inftuenoed.  fiven  hia 
«wii  especial  pursuit  is,  if  I  may  so  sty,  sob- 
lined  and  p«ri6ed  hy  that  sort  «f  iatiodoe* 
tkMi  10  It,  lor  the  plwpriety  of  whkh  I  am 
•ow  arguing.  A  physician  well  aducifted — 
(and  by  education,  let  it  he  understood,  I  do 
Bot  mean  the  acqoirenent  only  of  Oreck, 
«nd  Latin,  and  jlatheaaatks) — ttie  notiaa  , 
^naraily  altsfhed  to  education  by  those  who 
decry  its  udlity,  and  despise  its  ftretensions, 
I  say,  a  well- educated  practitianer  is  much 
mtoe  likely  than  aootb<^  t*  keep  dear  from 
auch  oljactionable  litdetiess,  and  cranlpiqg 
pecuUarilie^,  ta  which  I  have  refci^rcd.  Ht 
views  thii^  in  their  totality ;  he  smiles  at 
this  indfa^idual  bashing  and  burjriqg  himself 
amidst  the  minutlis  «f  aancotts  measbranes  ^ 
at  that  systenoatie  who  can  trace  no  other 
origin  of  disordered  being,  but  a  deranged 
atate  of  the  diylopoietK  organs — at  this  tlwo- 
riat  coBsideting  the  lobes  of  the  liver  as  the 
lids  of  Pandora's  box— at  that  looking  into 
the  brain  as  the  sooroe,  and  centre,  and 
essence  of  all  morbid  disturbance.  Tliat 
4liere  is  aamewfaat  of  good,  and  of  aseful  In 
«U  these  hypotheses  the  ^losophic  phy- 
atcian  Is  ready  to  allow ;  but  hU  views  and 
laaltngs  are  not  thas  heutided  «nd  trametled. 
Ha  separates,  and  combines,  analyaes,  and 
reoomposas,  tiU  lie  product  an  efBcient  es- 
aanee  fvoos  aijiong  Oieae  iadalcd  principles  f 
and  so  far  from  being  under  the  guidanoe  of 
authority,  as  aemc  would  inaianatc,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  stretdies  his  dioaghts  out  from 
the  fnfont  rrnXgarimu  of  patty  technicalities, 
and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  liberal  and 
independant  of  all. 

I  have  previously  adverted  to  the  compara- 
tive peculiarities  of  medicine  in  reference  to 
prescriptive  obedience.  We  do  not,  as  do  the 
inembars  of  the  legal  prafession,  search  ior 
precedent  in  order  to  estaUiah  law.  We  have 
no  in&IKble  appeal  lika  the  divine,  far  the 
anforcement  of  belief  and  practice,  but  that 
much  more  use  than  ia  ganeimlly  imagined 
night  be  made  of  anoiaat  anthorities,  is  stff* 
fidently  evident  to  ail  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity,  and  have  emtiraced  it,  of 
snaking  themselves  acquainted  with  the  wri* 
tings  of  the  ancients.  And  I  would  atilicon* 
tend  finr  the  aiyunct  of  litaiatnre  and.  philo- 


aophy  to  medietV^n4wledge  upon  the.  tenets 
Already  baoached,  even  shotihl  tba  practical 
instmctiona  of  Hippoctates,  the  elegant  da- 
lineationsnf  Avebsns,  or  the  terse  and  beau- 
tifltl  writhi^  of  Celsua,  n^wer,  <or  but  aeMom 
be  consulted. 

.  But  it  is  time  to  dose  these  desultory 
strictures  which  have  been  put  forth  fear- 
lessly, because  they  have  been  penned  in 
good  faith ;  and,  1  h'  pe,  with  every  defer- 
ence to  the  judgment  aud  opinion  of  highly 
respected  indSvidnabs  who  may  qlject  to  my 
sentiments,  either  in  part  or  akogetlier. 
Snob  will,  I  an  sure,  further  bear  with  ine, 
fcrhile  I  quote  the  following  sentence^  from  a 
learned  prelate,  which,  althoagh  immediately 
intended  for  students  and  members  nfanother 
profession,  are  certaloly  not  without  appltca- 
tioa  to  ny  present  purpose : — 

^*  A  too  early  commencement  of  a  strictly 
prafeasioaal  edncation  (says  the  Bishop  oif 
Lincoln,  in  a  recently  deKwered  chaise),  has 
fer  the  snost  part  a  tendency  to  cran^  the 
mimdj  to  narrow  its  views,  to  dispose  it  fa 
acquiesce  without  examination.  The  advan- 
tai^s  derived  from  it  are  rather  of  a  meckani" 
emi  character {  it  places  a  set  of  tools  ^  in  tfie 
student's  hands,  and  renders  him  expert  In 
the  use  of  them,  but  tMr  appHcoHtin  is  con- 
Jhted  MfMin  narrow  UmU**  Observie,  •on  ^ 
contrary,  the  quickness  and  energy  with 
which  one  whose  education  has  lieen  coil- 
ducted  en  a  more  liberal  plan  apfdies  fianself 
to  professional  studies.  He  disj^ays  al  once 
an  aptitude  to  any  pursuit,  however  fbrrign 
from  his  former  occupations.  Nothing  domes 
amiss  to  him — ^he  soon  places  himself  jon  a 
level  in  extent  of  professional  learning  with 
these  whose  life  has  been  directed  to  that 
aingle  object;  while  in  the  applicadoo  of  his 
learning  tn  practice,  he  possesses  an  in'cal- 
culaMe  advantage  in  the  power  whkh  (he 
habit  of  dose  and  accurate  reasoning  confers. 
In  seiaing  at  once  the  important  point  af 
every  question,  and  in  the  ^CMoumets  of  0- 
iuMtration  which  the  ttorei  4tf  generai  knotif' 
hdgt  MUppiy.** 


NATURE  AND  TBEATHENr 

•or 

CHOLSRJ* 

NSW  METHOD  PROPOSEIX 

To  ih§  Sditon  qf  the  London  Medieai  mni 
•Surgical  JoumaL 

fH  a  work  of  mine  en '<  TsurckATtRE/*  re- 
viewed by  yon  in  1830,  many  experiments 
are  detailed,  and  suggestions  pffered,  on  the 
influence  of  an  altered  atmosphere,  both  on 
-the  longs  and  suriace  of  the  body.  Tlie  can- 
tinned  investigation  of  these  subjects  since 
that  time,  both  in  a  philosoiphical  and  a  me- 
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d'cal  point  of  view,  led  me  to  examine  the 
ejects  of  the  common  air  itself  when  Taried 
in  ita  density  and  pressure  by  art  The  re^ 
salts  of  this  iaquiry  appear  sa  important  as 
to  induce  me  to  submit  the  principle  for  the 
opinion  of  others  before  I  could  sufficiently 
ascertain  its  probable  value  myself.  If  the 
resources  of  philosophy  can  be  made  avail- 
able iu  this  instance  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
much  of  that  delay  and  expenae  may  be 
avoided  which  the  Imperfection  of  our  ma« 
rhioery  obliged  me  to  contend  with  in  this 
country. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  instituted 
on  respiration,  I  observed  that  an  animal 
confined  in  an  air-tij^ht  vessel  did  not  seem 
to  SttSer  mudi  inconvenience  if  a  proper  lop-' 
ply  of  air  were  afforded  for  bieathing  by  a 
hood  adapted  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  while 
at  the  same  Ume  the  air  in  the  vessel  was  ex- 
hausted or  rarefied  by  a  pump  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
After  incredible  labour  and  expense  I  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  kind  of  bath,  into 
which  a  young  man  was  introduced  with  a 
hood  attached,  leaving  an  open  space  for  the 
eves,  mouth,  and  nose,  and  liiting  the  roargia 
of  the  opening  round  the  cheeks  and  fore- 
head. The  pump  was  then  connected  with 
the  bath  and  the  air  exhausted  until  the  mer- 
cury rose  tluee  inches  in  the  glass  tube,  fitted 
as  a  guage.  As  might  be  expected  the  skin 
became  instantly  hot,  turgid,  and  red,  ani 
perspiration  brole  out  profusely ;  he  seemed 
very  easy,  rather  exhilirated,  and  appeared 
to  take  in  large  inspirations  of  air ;  the  chid 
sensation  he  felt  was  a  drawing  of  the  abdo* 
men  foiwards,  and  the  speedy  heat  of  skin. 
Though  above  two  toas  weight  were  removed 
off  this  man,  he  remained  twenty  minute-, 
and  came  out  very  warm  and  wet  with  per- 
sj^i ration ;  the  vessels  of  the  skin  were  dis- 
tended, 9,nA  the  surface  red ;  his  master,  who 
was  present,  then  entered  the  bath,  and  with 
similar  results.  Encouraged  by  the  safety  of 
ihese  trials  I  attempted  to  form  a  horisont2kl 
caso,  or  vessel  of  patent  air-tight  cloth  ou 
hoops,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  artist, 
I  could  not  well  succeed  In  this  attempt;  others 
however  may  be  more  expert  and  successful. 

As  I  .find  that  half  a  pound  abstracted  off 
the  square  inch  produces  great  determination 
to  the  skin  and  expansion  of  the  chest,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  strength  in  whatever  ves- 
sel or  chamber  may  ultimately  be'  adopted, 
should  the  principle  become  applicable  in 
practice.    . 

The  effects  of  a  rare  atmosphere  are  pointed 
out  by  those  who  have  ascended  very  elevated 
situations,  but  in  such  cases  the  air  inhaled 
was  as  •  light  as  that  around  the  body.  Oil 
the  coatraiy  it  is  natural  to  expect  different 
results  if  you  place  a  man  in  a  rarefied  atmos- 
phere, but  at  the  same  time  breathing  an  aiV 
of  the  usual  density  and  pressure.  Abstrac- 
tion of  a  Ion  or  half  a  ton  of  weight  from  the 
urface  permits  the  cutaseous  vessels  easily  to 


fill,  and  favours  their  distention  U  it  were  bjr 
suction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laags  n* 
ceive  a  column  of  the  usual  expanstfe  kmt 
supporting  tfie  iptenoi  tvunka  aadocgsiis, 
pressing  and  propelling  out  the  blood  from 
the  centre  to  tike  dreiuafeveoce.     • 

In  this  conciits  the  novelty  and  vsiae  (if 
any)  of  the  principle  I  propose,  and  in  this  it 
differs  from  dry  cupptag  of  a  pert  of  the 
body,  or  one  or  more  of  the  limbs. 
-  So  far  as  respiration  is  concerned,  the 
trunk  resembles  an  elaatic  vessel  capable  of 
expansion,  and  agmn  of  contraction  by  vMS* 
cl3S  and  cartilages;  and  this  contraction  esn 
take  place  even  when  die  exterior  pressure  is 
tikei  off.  If  we,  therefore,  lift,  away  two 
or  three  cwt  firom  the  circumference  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  we  fiusiiitate  pufanonsry 
.-expansion  to  that  extent  by  the  easy  desesDt 
of  .t^e  dia|4iragm  and  elevation  of  the  wslis 
of  the  chest  We  then  fill  this  vacuum  iviih 
an  atmosphere  capable  of  rendering  the  ex- 
pansion complete,  without  deranging  the 
economy  of  the  circulation. 

Whether  useful  or  not  the  importance  of 
contributing  to  the  rejrfetion  of  the.  laof* 
will  probably  double  the  ordinary  volume  of 
air,  and  more  perfect  oxygenization  of  the 
blood,  must  present  to  the  philosopber  sa 
agent  of  great  power  indeed.  Whether  this  new 
agent  shall  ever  become  Available  in  practicft 
remains  to  be  ascertained;  but  in  tkeorf'A 
would  seem  capable  of  producing  novel  sad 
important  results,  in  determining  revulsion 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior ;  in  dificolt 
respiration;  inward  congestions;  apoplexy: 
suppressed  eruptive  diseases  of  the  slcin; 
sudden  colds ;  incipient  fevers,  or  other  sffiK- 
tions  depending  on  obatruction  of  the  fw^ 
of  the  exterior  surface;  in  certain  ftmsle 
complaints ;  coKl  stages  of  intennittents;  in 
short,  in  all  partial  or  Irregular  states  of  tbe 
circulation,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to 
parts  remote  from  those  suffering  from  eon' 
gestion  promises  to  fulfil  indications  in  a  few 
minutes,  which  were  slowly  effected  by  the 
lancet  or  by  exciling  noedidnes,  and  often  by 
the  re-action  of  nature  hersrif. 

In  many  diseases  of  joints  and  internal  in- 
flammations, further  depletions  are  nossfr 
f^om  the  danger  of  debility,  though  theinte- 
rior  inflammation  requires  more  vvasesection. 
Can  this  new  agent  solidt  the  vital  fluid  fi^oni 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  sarc  it 
from  being  drawn  off  at  a  vein,  or  wasted 
uselessly  away  ? 

In  my  work  ^n  "  Heat,"  I  have  pointed 
out  the  sympathy  and  connexion  between 
the  external  skin,  the  medium  of  almost  sU 
impressions,  and  its  continuations  lining  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  digestion,  and  bo^ 
relieving  the  one  Instantly  aflbcts  tho  isdier. 
A  convolution  of  the  skin  turns  inland  linet 
the  tubes  of  the  lungs,  presenting  a  sarfhce 
twelve  times  more  extended  than  that  of  the 
outer  au^erfices  of  man.  A  further  edntiotts- 
tion  of  this  cutaneous  membrane  lines  the 
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alimentary  pastoges  throughout  afl  their 
tumiogs  and'  windings,  and  is  redoubted 
ever  their 'folds  to. an  incredible  extent  All 
theje  parts  sympathize  so  perfectly'and  sad** 
denly,  that  when  the  exhaladah  on  tbe'^sur-' 
fiice  is  suppressed,  a  rapid  revulsion  is  deter- 
mined to  some  inward  portion  of  this  great 
contimious  nembrfline. 
-  IochDlera,whatever  cause  it  is 
■  ■  '.'  that  poisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  their  arteries," 
dissolves  th^  connexion  of  our  elements,^ 
empties  the  exterior  exhalants,  and  distends 
thoae  within,  in  this  plague  the  state  of  the 
pallid,  cold,  and  lifeless  skin,  the  bloodless 
branches  and  engorged  trunks,  the  black  and 
unoxydated  blooi,  the  constricted  respiration, 
the  compressed  abdominal  parietes,  the  suf. 
fused  nervous  pulp  and  membranes,  would 
all  teem  to  demand  some  power^  stich  as  that 
now  proposed,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
tlie  circulation,  without  over-stimulation ;  to 
draw  out  the  blood,,  not  to  drive  it ;  Co  fill  the 
bloodless  branches,  and  in  proportion  empty 
the  over-loaded  trunks ;  to  generate  heat 
firom  within,  not  to  communicate  It  from 
without;  to  determine  from  the  over-charged 
inner  organs  to  the  empty  and  wrinkled 
skin ;  to  impart  oxygen  to'  the  blood  by  larger 
volumes  of  air ;  and,  consequently,  to.  save 
the  brain  from  the  fatal  effects  of  unoxydated 
blood,  are  some  of  the  effects  which  I  fondly 
anticipated  fVomthe  resources  now  submitted; 

Whether  any  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera 
can.be  mitigated  or  retarded  by  this  artificial 
process  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Be- 
sides the  almost  mechanical  results  expected 
from  removing  20  or  80  cwt.  off  the  exterior, 
there  are  chemical  and  electrical  considera- 
tions which  may  deserve  attention.  I  observ*) 
ed  that  the  air  pumped  off  from  the  body 
whitens  lime  water  murh  faster  than  is  effect- 
ed by  common  air,  and  therefore  where  the 
blood  is  black,  drawing  off  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  skin  may  yield  beneficial  conse* 
quenccs. 

Further*  independant  of  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  spinal  column  and  ganglionic 
nerves,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  new  process 
may  alter  their  electrical  condition,  both  by 
insulating  the  body  and  also  by  keeping  h 
some  time  reraouoded  in  a  rare6ed  and  drier 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  modifying  the 
electrical  influence  of  the  air,  on  their  nervous 
system*  . 

*  The  mystical  nature  of  the  origin  of 
cholera,  and  the.  total  failure  of  preventive 
measures,  justify  a  person  in  venturing  sug- 
gestions and  hypotheses  which  might  other- 
wise be  deemed  extravagant  Prohably  the 
following  may  appear  of  thiv  dass  :— 

T  The  globe  in  which  we  mnv«  is  the  source 
and  reservoir  of  the  electric  fluid. 

This  fluid  is  composed  of  ti^o  elements,  the 
reiiwfus  and  vifreous  coniMned  in '  due  pro- 
portions. . 


The  air  around  us  contains  inexhaustible ' 
stores  of  electricity.  If  the  earth's  electricity 
be  altered  in'  any  part  of  th6  globe,  owil%  to 
occult  causes,  sucH  as  t^ntral'  convulsrohsj 
polarity,  magnetist^,  mtense  and*  long^^bn- 
tinued  heat,  or  other  means,  ^ud  the  eledtric. 
fluid  be  disturbed  br  rendered  unequstl,  either 
iri  its  diie  quantity  or  in  the  proportion  of  the 
two  fluids  of  which  it  is  constituted,  theti  all 
electric  bodies  in  contact  with  the  earth  will 
communicate  part  of  their  electrical  proper* 
ties  to  it,  as  a  warmer  body  would  to  a  colder, 
until  their  temperature  should  be  equal.  The 
repulsion  or  attraction  of  these'dectric  ele- 
ments will  therefore  take  place  between  the 
alf '  and '  the  earth  so  long  as  either  of  the 
electric  elements  is  in  excess,  or  so  long  as 
one  portion  of  the  globe  contains  mord  or  less 
of  ihe  electric  floid  itself  than  is  held  hi'  the 
air  over  that  space. 

'The  passage  of  electricity'between  the  air 
and  earth  miist  produce  effects  on  man,  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  discharge  of 
the  fluid  of  which  he  is  the  conductor,  and  to 
the  state  of  his  nerves  at  the  time  of  the  hid-^ 
den  transition  of  the  minute  shocks.  A  man 
is  more  an  artificial  being  than  animah  li^fl  to 
nature,  he  suffers  more ;' damp  clothings, 
filth,  and  irregular  living,  contribute  to  make 
him  the  ready  medium  of  passing  the  electric 
element  between  the  air'  and  earth;  aiid  also 
predispose  his  frame  to  snflfer  more  severely 
from  the  transit  of  the  fluid  through  him,  and 
from  the  derangement  of  his  own  electricity. 

The  nerves  are  the  conductors  of  electri- 
city through  man, "  as  the  bell^ wires'  are 
through  the  rooms  of  a  house;  and  the  same 
influence  in  a  minor  degree  which  melts  the 
metallic  condactors  in  the  apartments,  disor- 
ganizes and  alters  the  texture  or  condition  oT 
the  nerves  in  the  human  body,  already  dis- 
posed to  easy  derangement!  This  lesion  of 
the  nervous .  tifsu^s  unfits  the  pth^  oi|;an> 
for  performing  their  functions,  permits  the 
eqiiiKbrium  of  the  circulanon  to  be  lost,  and 
the  blood  to  run  from  the  weaker  and'  more 
minute  branches  to  the  larger  trunks,  hinders 
tbe  evolution  of  animal  heat,  allows  fhfe  blood 
to  part  with  its  watery  cohstitnent,-  which 
filters  through  the  more  relaxed  meinhrancs 
of  the  intestines,  and  probabi/  disprnfes  'to 
the  derangement  of  the  very  element  whicTiT 
compose  the  body.  In  this  injitred  state  ot' 
the  ganglionic'  nerves,  spasms  coihe  on  and 
apathy,  deep  debility,  and  all  the  train  of 
symptoms  which  nervous  people  often  feel 
when  the  clouds  are  unequally  charged' with 
electric  fluid,  and  their  equilibrium  is  about 
to  be  established  by  the  phenomena  <)f  Ihun^* 
der. 

If  this  analogy  hold  tnic,  that  in'Tfidia  a 
part  of  the  globe  lost  Its  balance  of  the  eVectrfc 
fluid;  that  this  condition  of  the  eavtb  eontintied 
to  advance  at  about  the  riite  of  a  fhHbng  per 
hour,  or  ninety  miles  per  month ;  rh»t  the 
adjoining  air  and  earth 'endeavoured  to  eRert 
an  equ'iKbrium'  of  their  electricity;  that' in 
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doing  M  tlie  tiiietffeUiie  nefYCf  of  a  faun  Hftrt 
■ui4#  the  mcdift  <Mr  eommnolcilioiii  then  «« 
MOM  in  lointf  dflgiee  accoant  fm  die  mwell 
of  thk  ^e  difendor— «bolent  aod  for  ttHMiy 
of  ^  appearanota  of  its  pro^reta  till  dcatbi 
and  of  ike  body  after  k-rappearaneefl  Bimilac 
in  many  respedi  to  those  resoHing  from  the 
nore  sMdden  amd  fatal,  transit  of  the  fltiid 
tlaot^  Anas  in  a  stof  m  of  thtindcr. 

We  ooiM  also  explain  how  the  betCOi 
eoadilioned  persona  escape,  and  the  others 
siilfer-~4iow  damp  air  and  fogs,  po^sessiog 
si^  good  coadJttcting  powers,  bring  so  many 
people  at  ODK  tisftt  and  place  under  the  tn« 
Jts^nee  oC  the  passing  electricity — how  the 
4ifeafie  diminishes  ia  frequency  and  fatality* 
af  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  aad  earth, 
and  the  electricity  in  mail  himself  become  es* 
«riUi«hed|  and  tlie  situation  as  if  saturated  oi 

nenjbNdj«ed« 

Many  other  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
interchange  of  the  electric  fluid  itself,  or  of  its 
elements,  present  themselves;  and  in  fact,  the 
supposed  contagion  of  the  disease  may  be 
^B^  t»  the  dSatribution  of  the  electric  floid 
bf^twein  a  healthy  indiridoal  in  whom  it  is 
equal,  and  a  diseased  person  in  whom  it  i« 
irregular,  thus  deranging  it  in  the  one  thai 
is  well. 

Butapdeiilations  may  amuse  without  aiming 
at  atefrd  msnl^3  might  nOt  terelbre  the  use 
eif  some  good  non-conductor  be  tdcommended 
to  be  worn  between  the  soles  of  the  shoes  on 
which  we  stand,  and  under  the  sheets  on 
wbieh  we  sleep  t  resined  or  wax  cloth  oD  the 
one  faandf  and  powdered  glass  on  the  otheri 
•ce«W  u  l>^"^  probably  worthy  of  being  men* 
tooned. 

At  ail  events  the.  use  of  large  quantities  of 
Tiilh  li^r  jilaced  in  baskets  in  every  part  ot 
•itaa  hottsv,  and  all  other  means  of  abstracting 
tvalcr  from  the  air,  must  greatly  diminish  the 
condncUiig  power  so  largely  possessed  by 
damp  ur. 

The  {iresent  profiosal  may  .become  valu- 
M»i  ff  itaJfof>d  us  a  (lower  capable  Of  givmg 
expatiilQn  (oth«exterior  capillaries,  atiddraw- 
hig  out  the  internal  plenum  towards  the  ex- 
ternal vacutan  of  the  vessels. 

This  would  restore  the  balance  of  the  cir<r 
calation,  and  a£ford  to  the  sentient  extremi- 
ties  of  the  nerves  their  pabulum  and  support 
tieeesMry  to  their  tone  and  healthy  functions ; 
fihr  an  exhausted  blood-vessel  will  produce 
a  contracted  nerve.  Violent  convulsions  and 
spasms  often  follow  copious  venesection  and 
other  evacuations.  It  is  probably  by  this 
luppovt  and  distension  that  Doctor  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  transfusion  was  banefhi. 

As  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  proposal 
will  all  present  themselves  to  the  physiologist, 
I  need  not  enlarge  further,  but  conclude  by 
Mhring  the  following  cases  of  cholera,  drawn 
«p  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  indefatigable  superin- 
tendant  of    the  Townsend-street    Cholera 

lospUal  in  Dublin. 

It  is  ncf dless  to  observe,  thai  no  hope  of 


ultimate  recovery  wae  enlaitahnd  hi  sidMt 
daae,  and  that  the  mechanism  of  the  baft  ^m 
flO  imperfiMt  as  to  ptevettt  my  givfaiga  drew* 
ing  or  plan  o£  it,  beennae  any  gaoA  ardrt 
oonld  soon  fmmish  one  mmoh  more  dmple 
and  eficadoua.  Here  I  may  observe,  that  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  steam  may  be 
proved  the  most  oonTeRknt  eahanster,  for 
every  inch  of  steam  coadenaed  will  preiscc 
a  vacuum  of  air  in  the  bath  to  the  aame  ei- 
tent  This  can  be  effected  either  in  the  bsth 
or  by  a  imaU  vessel  attached  by  a  stop  csck 
Some  ingenioua  persoB  may  alao  oentriw 
a  small  wire  frame  to  oeeer  a  person  in  bed, 
and  draw  over  ik  a  covering  off  air-tigW 
doth,  frimisbed  with  an  oU  leather  hood  for 
the  head,  or  else  a  coilar,  adapted  •ir-tigb^ 
round  the  top  of  the  sternum,  devidei,  •«« 
back  of  the  neck.  Here  the  aahanslioB  tf 
air  might  take  place  to  n  suffident  exieol 
under  the  bed  dothes.  The  exbaastim 
should  be  gradual,  and  if  carried  frurther  thsa 
tiie  etevatiod  of  one  or  two  iochei  ^'^J'J* 
eury,  a  common  bandage  might  beiflOidy 
iblded  round  tfaeabdomen.  Where  the  osaie 
of  diolera  aflfects  the  prfndple  of  Kfr*  ^  ^ 
almost  hopelesa  to  expect  a  cure ;  but  whss 
«he  lesion  is  not  so  destructive,  some  ofue 
efibcts  may  be  alleviated,  and  preveate^  frm 
becoming  new  sources  e^  piogresiive  de- 
rangement in  the  rapid  circle  of  causes  aafl 
elibcts,  nnitually  reprodudng  each  othsr  is 
this  alarming  malady. 

J.  Murray,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Graduate  T.  C.  0- 

Merrion  Square,  Dublin, 
July  4,  1832. 

*  [Whc»*  this  sheet  was  on  the  prws  ** 
were  favoured  with  the  reports  of  three  ewrt 
of  cholera  in  whitrh  the  above  plan  was  trieo; 
these  will  be  found  in  our  second  A***' 
p.  768.— Efts.] 
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auaoGONS ; 

Mr.  President, 
Bbforb  I  proceed  to  the  oeitfit^' 
tion  of  the  subject  to  which  I  pofp^ 
dtawing  yoTir  attention  in  this  \^' 
ture,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  ^^^^ 
I  to  recapitulate  a  little  of  n\y  1»»*' 
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The  old  method  of  prooeediiig  witb 
tbe  demontfenMtieA.  o{  the  o^rvee»  wm 
Sovftided  too  auoh  on  Ike  ccwMdemr 
tkm  that  ^e  brain  ia  Ihe  cetitre  and 
erigil^  <>f  all  the  nerves  of  the  body^ 
We  begaa  to  ooutit  from  the  braia, 
beginning  cwilh  the  first  p«ir  c^ 
nerves ;  we  proceeded  hwai  the  firtt 
to  the  se6ond — dience  to  the  examili«> 
atiom  of  the'  third — aU  differing  in 
their  anatomy,  and  thek  properties ; 
jtt  tfana  we  approached  the  subject. 
Yon  may  reelect  the  custom  ai 
breaking  up  the  otbital  plate,  and  of 
examining  altogether  the  yanons 
nerves  in  the  orbit.  We  next  pro* 
eeeded  with  the  fifth  pair^— contest- 
ing it  with  the  seventh..  Then  fol- 
lowed tho  utter  confusion  of  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  and  side  of  the 
iiedc.  This  meUiod  of  ph>ceeding 
was  faif  from  enabling  ia  to  draw  out 
the  thread  of  entanglement.  It  id 
better  lo  change  the  aspect  altog^th6r« 
and  not  to  begn  from  the  brain,  o<m* 
sidtring  it  to  the  universal  source  of 
energy,  how  natural  soever  this  opi-. 
nion  may  appear.  We  tnust  acknow- 
ledge that  the  opinion  which  regards 
the  brain  as  the  centre,  and  source 
of  nervous  power,  is  quite  consistent 
with  4  superficial  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy. When  you  see  nerves  pro- 
ceeding* from  the  brain,  some  with 
ganglia,  and  some  without,  is  it  not 
natural  to  ask  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  anwKgement?  But  the  above 
method  of  proceeding  with  the  dis- 
tection  of  the  nerves^  never  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  Com- 
parative anatomy  offers  great  facilities 
ibr  such  study,  but  it  is  always  bettor 
to  begin  with  the  simpler  forma,  and 
so  proceed  to  the  examiniition  of  the 
more  complex  ones.  For  this  reason 
I  drew  your  attention  to  die  most  an*» 
ferior  animals,  such  iLs  poissess  sensi- 
bility and  motion,  without  any  nerves 
that  can  be  demonstrated.  Do  the 
sensibility  and  power  of  motion  in 
these  animals  exist  without  any  ner- 
vous material-— are  they  produced  in 
some  other  totally  different  way  ?  or 
do  they  owe  their  existence  to  a  dif- 
ferent diiposition  of  the  same  mate- 


rial wlndi  produces  these  effects  in 
the  more  perfect  animala?  |  think  it 
most  probable  that  t^MSe  -cieatiiMs 
pOfisess  a  Hifiued'  ncfyone  matefii4« 
and  that  it  is  otdy  whelk  there  i«'re- 
quired  a  combtaation  of  active  pafl»^ 
when  motion  is  to  be  placed  ii»der  Ae 
direction  of  tho  will,  that  netvit  ara 
needed*  Thearrang^tientofthetiaiFves 
is  always  in  aceordance  with  ^e 
parts  whidi  need  them,  it  ift.theiefoca 
only  in  symmetrical  animals  that  tbe 
nervous  system  is  regular.  We  came 
then  to  the  question  whether  the 
medullary  line  observed  in  the  bm^- 
lu^n,;  &o.  is  analogous  with  the  syiar 
pathetic  system  oi  the  matamalBa* 
Btchat  and  others  maintained  that 
notion,  and  no  wonder,  that  under  tbe 
influence  of  his  name  we  should  use 
the  saiAe  term  in  spealdng  of  tb^lsf 
nerves,  and  talk  ti  the  gimglionie 
system  in  both  classes  of .  aninials  i^ 
but  while  we  use  such  a  term,  w«  are 
oobacions  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  because  this  medulitu^  lima 
in  the  inferior  anitnals  is  the  source 
of  sensibility ;  and,  as  I  before  observ- 
ed, Bichat  himself  ackikowledgad  that 
the  sympathetic  system  of  the  mfetm* 
maliai  possessed  no  senribility-.  Most 
certainly  this  nervoua  chain  in  the 
molluscsB  is  not  analc^gous  to  the  sym- 
pathetic of  the  teammaliar— they <  ai» 
different  as  re^irds  their  anatemy^^ 
they  are  totally  distinct  in  dnur  fac- 
tions. How  are  we  to  disentfloiigle 
ourselves  ?  Let  us  exawine  tbe  si^iml 
marrow  of  the  mammalia.*  Y0«  'have 
a  regular  succession  of  ganglia  4oWti 
the  whole  of  the  body,,  and  nerves 
pro()eedsng  from  these  ganglia ;  these 
nerves  corresponding  in  anatomidd 
ohaiacters  vrith  those  of  the  lower 
animals— they  bestow  icnsibility^  and 
order  motion.  We  must  admit,  theoi 
4  conreqxMideace  here. 

What  is  the  spinBl  maivewf.  I 
cannot  admit  it  to  be  a  nerve— 'its 
structure  is  unlike  that  of  a  nervei 
It  is  true  its  medullary  substance,  is 
somewhat  Striated  in  afmearance  (  but 
on  cutting  into  it,  we  find  cineririous 
matter  in  its  centre.  I  -consider  tliat 
the  presence  of  cineritioos  matter  in 
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the  brain,  or  in  ganglia/ denotes  a  new 
centse  of  .energy.  The  spinal  marrow 
tiien  is  rather  a  prolonged  brain.  iU 
.  self  a  source  of  nenrous  enex^.  Ob- 
serret  ^  epeak  frota  the  appearance  of 
it^jgnatcirnical  st^apture.'. 
.  .Tie  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have 
ganglia.  Monro  discovered  that  these 
ganglia  do  not  belong  to  the  entire 
spinal  nem.    He  observed  that'  each 
nerve  has  two  origins,  one  proceed- 
ing from  the  ant;enor  part  of  the  spi- 
Bid  marrow,  and  the  other  from  tiie 
posterior  \  and  that  it  was  on  the  lat« 
ter  root  only  that  the  ganglion  was 
sitaated.    lliis  was  an  important  £&ct 
ascertained,  viz.   that  the   ganglion 
did  not  belong  to  the  whole  nerve. 
Observing  that,  the  next  thing  re- 
marked was  that  the  spinal  marrow 
had  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior one,  and  that  these  roots  pro- 
ceeded from  different  parts  of  the 
brain.     The  next  thing,  it  was  ob- 
served that  all  the  nerves  of  the  spine 
were  alike — all  having  double  origins 
— ail  having  ganglia  on  their  poste- 
rior roots.    ^Is  it  •  not  possible  that 
with  this  beginning  we  may  find  a 
key  to  the  confusion  in  which  we 
first  found  the  nerves.     What  is  the 
reason  of  this  regularity  and  sym- 
metry  in  them?     Every  one  has  a 
double  function,  and  is  all  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  those  functions. 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  that 
thtoe  roots  have  different  properties ; 
then  we  should  clearly  see  the  reason 
of  such  an  arrangement.     But  the 
e^fvinal  marrow  is  so  matted  together 
that  such  an-  inquiry  is  almost  hope- 
less \  thiis  is  no  objection,  for  the  dou- 
ble roots  are  perfectly  distinct.  With 
these  ideas  I  resolved  to  proceed  to 
experiment.     I  first  piit  setons  in  Uie 
corresponding  parts  in  the  brain  ;  but 
the  result  not  being  satisfactory,  I 
nexi  cut  across  the  posterior  root  of 
iStie  spitial  marrow.     I  saw  I  was 
right,  but  in  breaking  up  the  bone 
the  parts  were  too  much  disturbed  to 
rteder  the  experiment  sufficiently  sa- 
tisfactory ;  I  then  Separated  the  roots, 
and' cut  some  of  them  across.     I  was 
now  perfectly  satisfied ;  there  was  a 


wide  dlterence  in  the  effect.  On 
running  a  needle  through  the  ante- 
rior root  there  was*  a  correspoadbg 
motion  in  the  animal,  but  no  soch  re- 
sult followed  when  I  wounlled  the 
posterior  root.  These  &ctB  flettltng 
the  d[ifference  in  function,  odnes^nd- 
ed  with  the  difference  in  the  anatomy. 
The  confirmation  of  these  ofKOkoM-iff 
6thera  came  tardily^  but  now  tfaey 
ar^  universally  received.. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  suppoae  we  fiad 
nerves  coming  off  firom  the  anteiior 
column  of  the  spinal   mairow,  and 
suppose  we  have  proved  them  to  be 
appro{>riated  for  motion  (as  yet  we 
can  only  infer  that  the  other  coiumn 
is  for  sensation),  cannot  we  follow  up 
this  anterior  column  iiito  the  braio. 
and  observe  what  cerebral  nerves  are 
conii<ected  with  its  continuatioD,  asd 
what  are  their  functions!    Accord- 
ingly we  find  it  form  the  corpus  p jra- 
midale  from  which  a  nierve  is  given 
off.     This  nerve  ought  to  be  a  ma- 
cular nerve  ;  it  is  the  ninth,  or  motor 
Imguse ;  this  is  a  peculiar  nerve,  it 
has  not  a  double  root,  it  has  no  gan- 
glia ;  it  ought  to  have  no  sensatioa. 
Proceeding  further  we   find  another 
nerve ;  this  too  ought  to  be  for  mo- 
tion;   it  is  the  sixth;   the  abduoeoa 
destined  for  the  abductor  muadeof 
the  eye.     Lastly,  we  find  the  third, 
or  motor  oculi.     Thus  we  have  some 
explanation  respecting  these  nerves. 
Next  regarding  a  ganglion.  I  have 
stated,  that  as  we  have  proved  the 
anterior  column  to  be  die  origin  of 
the  motor  nerves,  we  may  infer  that 
the  posterior  roots  are  those  which 
render  the  entire  nerve  a  nerve  of  sen- 
sation.   But  here  I  was  met  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  office  of  a  gangiioD  ia 
to  cut  off  sensibility.  I  always  thought 
this  idea  rather  an  eitraordinaryone. 
If  nature  wished  to  cut  off  sensibility* 
would  not  she  rather  cut  off  the  nerve 
than  furnish  it  with  a  hard  knot  ?  But 
stlQ  we  require  demonstration.   In  ex- 
amining the  nerves  from  the  first  on- 
ward, is  there  a  nerve  with  a  gang* 
Hon?.   Wefixon  the  fifUi  nerve;  it  has 
a  ganglion,  the!  Gassman  .ganglion. 
Does  this  resemble  the  gianglia  of  the 
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spmfl  ^  marrow^ .  or  those  of  the  sym-. . 
pathetic  ?     It  bears  the  greatest  ref . 
semUiinee  to  those  of  the.  former. 
The  fif^h  nerve  has  a  double  root  too. . 
Here  a^ain  there  h  a. resemblance. ; . 
and  these  roots  do  aot  unite  till  they 
hav.e  passed  the  ganglion.. for  accurate, 
dissection  and  observation  have  de- : 
monstrate^  thftt  the  smaller  root  en- . 
ters;  t.he  complete  nerve   after   the 
ot|ier  root  has.  formed  the  ^ganglion.  • 
StiU  experimernt    was.  necessary  in 
ordisr  to  prove  that  the  ganglia,  so  fox^ 
from, catting  Qff  sensibility,:  were  in: 
reality  the  characteristics  of  nerves  of., 
sensation.     I  divided  the  infra-orbi.- 
tary  division  of  the  superior  maxil-\ 
lary.  branch  of  the  fifth,   where  •  it 
emerges  from  its  foramen  to  ramify 
upon  the  face.     No  apparent  change 
took  place;  the  face  was  still  eqiud. 
to  all  its  motions ;  but  on  pricking  the 
part  the  animal  felt  nothing*     Tliis . 
was  sufficient  to  prove  that  gailglia. 
do  not  cutoff  sensibility,  as  this  nerve, 
furnished  with  a  ganglion,   is  evi-. 
dently  a  nerve  of  •  sensation.     We 
have  now^  therefore,  sufficiently  esta- 
blished the  fact,   that  the  anterior, 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  for 
motion,  and  the  posterior  for  sensa* 
tion. 

Now  came  the  most  ogneeable  part 
of  the  affair,   I  mean  contributions- 
from  learned  friends,  corroborative  of. 
the  opinions  I  had  formed.    The  first. 
was  respeoliag  the  ,case  of  a  person, 
who  had  lost  sensibility  on  the  left- 
»de,  and  motion  on  the  right.    This 
person  was  a  mother ;  she  could  hold 
her  child  by  means  of  her  left  hand, 
and  while  she   looked  upon  it    she. 
nursed  it  carefnUy,  but  the  moment 
her  attention  was  drawn  from  it,  the 
hand  relaxed,  and  the  diild  wae  in 
diMBger  of  falMng.    Thet^'was  hejre 
no  controlling  sensibility.   It  was  no-, 
ticed  likewise,  that  she. had  no  sensa-  - 
tipn  of  sucking  when  the  infant  was 
iqpplied  to  the  left  breast.     This  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  one  property, 
hmng., withdrawn  from  a  nerve,  and 
the^other  i:etained.     It  a^ords  us  an 
example  likewise  of  muscularity  wi^-. 
out  govemaace ;  there  was  no  sensi- 


biUfy  to'  infonn>;her  of  &e'  necessity 
of  keepang  her  arm  in,  the  proper  a^l 
titude,  her  ^nl'y  information 'was  af*^ 
forded  by  the  n^eye,  and  it  was  only 
when  she  looked^uppn  her  ^hild  that- 
she.  possessed  complete   governance  .. 
over  the  muscles  of  that  arm»,  Aug-  '* 
ther  case  w:as  seitt-me/and  was  Ihat 
of  a  person  \^ha  ha^  lost  •  the  sensir  ^ 
bilil;y  of  o^e  Haind,  but  '6tiil  retained- 
the  power  of « inojing  it.    Tne  most 
singular   c^ect  of  tl^is/wEiSr 'that  Jhci'  ^ 
could  npt  fin^aajr^thi^g  in^^i^  jiod^^ss, 
Sq  far.we  jqciay  t^^Hy  oonceive 
one  property/n^aqjr  ;lje' lost,*  a       the'/ 

other  rel^ct^df    3  ^'^^^  >!^p^*kI  Q^  ft 
lady  who  liafl  .MxtiaUj^'^^^^^^  6i?o> 

sibiUty  of  iiejr.^a;i^,,;a«4  U  w^'fe* 
markahle  that,; irirlier  case,  wbenevec 
she  touched .  cuiy  ^thing^  ~ the'  impvesn- 
sion  conveyed  to  her^  paind  was  that 
saiid  intervened  bi^tween  ^her  fingers ' 
and  the  substance  .rfie  tried  to  feel. 
I  think,  that  this  depended  on  an  af- 
fection of  the  nerve  in  its  course, 
rather,  than  of  its  origin  in  the  brain. '  ' 
Following  this  course  we  discover,  i 
that  the  fifth  is  in  fact  a  spinal  nerve  ;* 
it  has  a  double  origin/  and  on  one  oi 
these  origins  there  is  a  ganglion*  Wei 
have  proved  that  the  fifth  nerve  sup- 
plies  the  face,  with  sensibility,  aa4 
when    we    inquire,    we    find    thaJk 
branches  of  the  seventh  pair*-  as^  wjeH 
83  of  the  fifth,  ramify  upon  the  faqa/ 
We  shall  here  see  the  necessity  of 
taking  facts  with  us.     On  dividing 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seyenth  .you 
take  away  motion ;  hence  it  has  been 
said  that  this  nerve  sui^lksd.i^e.^ce. 
with  voluntary  motion ;  and  certainly 
we  ^ould  come  to  this  iKMidusjoh,  if' 
we   examined  without   forethou^t. 
Now  if  we  cionuder  the  subjeet  with 
due  i^tteoAtton;  we  shall  see  we  must 
hare,  another    nerve   fiir  the  £EM9e;. 
there  is  something  wimting;.if  ^e, 
seventh  is  merely  a  nerv^c^  vojun^' 
t^ry  motion.     The  errior  hes  .in  ,a 
great  measure  arisen  from  .the  ana-, 
tomy  not  haying,  been  ,duly  studied. 
Why  does  .tHe  pprtio  dura  gp  offdtf-  * 
ferently  from,  the  fifth  ?  there,  mfist 
be  another  office  for  it,  for  the  fiiftli 
being  a  spinal,  a  double  nen^e  will 
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Chiturgiisal  Tran$actioBS^  Mr.  R&d<^' 
ford  coilckidea  his  instructive  pi^ier 
by  pointiiig  out  the  distinctive  marks 
between  vendus  and  arterial  haemor- 
rhage. When  we  consider  the  fa-) 
tality  of  the  disease  und^  notice,  we 
mttsi- admire  the  proposal  made  in 
this  esfiiliy. 

Affr.  IL — Cases  of  Cholera  AsphgMa* 
By  C.  W.  Gba9am,  -M-.D.  &c. 

Two  cases  are  related,  the  first  ter- 
minatihg  fatally,  the  o^er  favour- 
ably. The  writer  was  a  contagiofni^; 
but  having  observed  that  the  Wife 
and  otiier  members  of  the  family  of 
the  man, '  whose  case  proved  fatal, 
had  riept  in  the  same  bed  as  th^  de- 
ceased, without  any  change  of  the^ 
clothes  or  fumigation;  and  were  not 
affected  with  cholera',  he  at  once 
abandoned  his  opinion.  What  will 
our  respected  friends  at  Whitehall  say 
to  this? 

Art.  III. — Cases  of  Insanity,   with' 
the  Necroscopic Appearances,  3rc,  By 
J.  Macsobiit,  M.D.,  Medical  Su< 
perintendaht  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Aberdeen. 

Sieveral  cases  are  detailed,  in  which 
the  arachnoid  membran&  and  pia 
mater  werd  found  inflamed ;  but 
there  were  many  other  examples  in 
which  no  such  appearances  were  ob- 
served. The  one  class  of  cases  re- 
quiring antiphlogistic  measures ;  the 
other  injured  by  them. 

Art.  IV. — Case  of  Extirpation  of  a 
Tumour,  V}ith  Ligature  of  the  Com- 
mon Carotid,  By  Alexander  £w-] 
iNO,  M.D.,  Lecturer  oh  Surgery  in' 
the  Aberdeen  University, '&c. 

.  The  tumour  was  15^  inches  in  its. 
length,  and  26^  in  circumference  at, 
its  most  depending  part.  It  was  of 
many  years  standing.  The  carotid 
was  first  tied,  and  t^r  the  tumour 
was  removed,'  it  was  necessary  to  tie 
several  large  arteries  near  the  angle 

f  tile  jaw,  as  they  bled  freely.  There 
IS  no  more  than  a  pint-  of  blood- 
t.     He   bore  the  operation   well. 


but  died  on  the  fourth  dar*  afttr  iti 
performance. 

Art.  V. — Account  of  a  Case  of  Chro- 
nic Hydrencephalus,  with  the  Ap- 
pearances on  Dissection,  and  Obser- 
vations on  Obliteration  of  the  Su- 
tures in  these  Circumstances.  By 
David  Craioie,  M.  D. 

Tins  is  a  very  instructive  case,  as  it 
presented  features  "very  different  frnn 
those  observed  in  chionic  hydrencer 
phalus.    The  bodywas  well  developed, 
the  infant  appeared  healthy,  though 
the   head  was  very  much   enlaiged. 
The  head  was  rather  smaller  in  pro- 
portion at  birth,  but  a  small  tumour 
was  observed  in  the  anterior  fonts- 
nelle  about  the  first  month,  and  the 
general  health  and  development  were 
good.     At  the  second. month  the  head 
measured  20^  inches  in  circumference, 
and  12  inches  from  ear  to  ear.    The 
head  increased  an  inch  in  circumfe- 
rence every  month,  and  the  functicns 
continued  unimpaired;-  even  at  six 
months  he  could  use  his  limbs  as  vi- 
gorously as  a  healthy   infant.      He 
died  at  the  tenth  month,  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms    of   hydrencephalus 
having  preceded  the  evefnt. 

After  a  most  minute  and  graphic 
description.of  the  necrotomic  ajqiear- 
ances.  Dr.  C.  concludes  ^at  in  chro- 
nic hydrencephali:M5  the  fluid  is  depo- 
sited in  the  ven^rides,  and  wt  between 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  ^ 
generally  imagined.      He   refers  to 
Tiedemann's  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fG^tal  brajn.  and  agrees 
with  him -that^if^serum.is  deposited 
before  or  at  tl^  fifth  months,  it  may 
pass  to  the  exterior  surface  ;  uad  tbi9 
will  dso  happen  when  the  efliisiqa  i^ 
excessive,  and.  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  are  attenuated  to  an  extieme 
degree.     Dr.  Oalgie   is  incUned  to 
think  th^t  when  the  brain  is  very  thin«' 
persons  may  readily  cut  into  the  oi^gan 
and  mistake  it  for  the  membnuneS' 
We  cannot  help  thinl^ng^that  this  is 
extremely    improbable,   and    at,  all 
events  is  no  proof  againat  the  Qpioiatt 
thatthe^qruia  ma,v£e  effused  between 
the  naembranes  of  the  |>raia.    Dr.  C. 
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denies . thai;  the  sutures  are  separated 
in  chronic  hydrencephalus ;  he  main- 
tams  that  th»  sutures  are  not  formed* 
as  the  natural  process  of  ossification  is 
checked  hy  the  disease. 

The  learned  author  of  the  paper 
makes  many  valuable  observations, 
and  cites  several  cases  of  the  disease 
described  by  him,  which  occurred  at 
all  ages  iip  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 
This  accumulation  of  facts  must  have 
<x38t  its  author  great  and  laborious 
research.  He  mentions  one  case  in 
which  the  skull  was  much  enlarged, 
acd  contained  200  pieces  of  bone, 
which  shews  that  the  ossific  process 
had  commenced  in  different  points. 
This  paper  is  upon  the  whole  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  paHiology,  and 
adds  much. to  the  well  earned  feputa- 
tiqn  of  its  author.  It  is  appropriately 
succeeded  by  a  similar  case,  in  which 
repeated  puncture,  of  the  brain  with 
a  trocar^  and  the  use  of  appropriate 
remedies,  effected  a  cure.  The  his- 
tory of  this  case  is  Art.  VI.  It  is 
given  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Aberdeen. 
The  facts  are  these : — A  female  infant, 
aged  eight  months,  laboured  under 
chronic  dropsy  of  the  brain.  The 
circimiference  of  the  head  was  23 
inches,  the  transverse  diameter  from 
one  ear  to  the  other  was  1 8^  inches. 
The  puncture  was  made  with  a  fine 
trocar,  such  as  that  used  in  hydrocele, 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  three  ounces  of  serous  fluid  were 
discharged  through  the  canula.  A 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster  was  placed 
over  the  pmicture,  and  a  roller  round 
the  head.  She  slept  well  that  night, 
was  a  little  feverish  for  two  days,  and 
then  appeared  as  well  as  before  the 
operation.  On  the  tenth  day  after 
the  operation  a  similar  puncture  was 
made  in  the  same  manner  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  5^  ounces  of  turbid 
sentm,  containing  flakes  of  lymph, 
were  evacuated.  No  unfavourable 
ijinptom  followed.  In  five  days  after- 
Wkrds  the  size  of  the  head  was  dimi- 
nished 2^  inches  in  circumference, 
and  2i  inches  across  the  vertex.  Os- 
fiificataon  had  made  considerable  pro- 
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gress.  A  large  opening  in  the  frotital 
bone,  extending  from  the  bregma  to 
the  nose,  was  completely  fill^  up, 
while  those  in  other  parts  were  much 
diminished.  In  a  fortnight  after  the 
operation  it  was  repeated  near  t:he  first 
position;  the  trocar  was  'pushed  to. 
the  meninges,  but  only  half  an  ounce 
of  fluid  escaped ;  it  was  therefore  re- 
introduced obliquely  into  the  ventricle, 
and  upon  withdrawing  it,  nine  ounces 
of  serum  were  discharged  in  a  conti- 
nued stream.  The  woimd  was  closed 
and  a  roller  applied  round  the  head  ; 
the  pulse  became  weak  and  feeble; 
she  became  faint,  but  during  the  even- 
ing she  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  an  hour 
afterwards,  apparently  much  refreshed. 
No  unfavourable  sjrmptom  followed. 
The  pulse  became  more  regular,  the 
startings  during  sleep  were  less ;  she 
appeared  in  every  respect  better,  ^r- 
cept  that  the  alvine  dejections  were 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  llie  hydren- 
cephalic  symptoms  returned  in  a  slight 
degree ;  fluctuation  was  evident  at 
the  bregma.  She  was  now  salivated 
with  odomel,  abstn*ption  took '  place, 
and  she  speedily  recovered.  The 
first  operation  w:is  performed  in 
September  last,  and  on  the  4th  Feb- 
ruary she  was  described  as  a  stout 
lusty  child,  and  her  size  uncommonly 
large  for  her  age.  The  bones  of  the 
head  are  now  complete,  except  the  an- 
terior opening,  which  is  closkig.  The 
size  uf  the  head  is  less  by  four  inches 
in  "^circumference,  and  2^  across  th|e 
vertex,  than  it  was  previously  to  the 
first  operation.  With  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Conquest's  two  cases,  in  which 
the  ventricle  was  punctured*  A|r. 
Russell  is  acquainted  with  no  other, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  opera^on  is 
not  a  very  dangerous  or  doubtful  one, 
and  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances  the  chance  of  cure  is  ^uch  as 
to  justify  its  performance.' 

Art.  VII. — Three  MedicO'degai  tfoMg 
of  Homicide,  in  which  IktifUtf^was 
pleaded  in.exctdpatiom»  Bf  Attir** 
AKDEB  Watsok,  Eflq.  P.ll.C.6:S. 

Tfxe  charge  of  murder  was  clearly 
proved  in  each  of  these  cases ;    but 
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the  moral  responsibility  of  the  indivl- 
duals  was  involved  in  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty. The  insanity  of  the  firat 
prisoner  was  manifest,  he  was  acqiiit- 
ed  of  the  murder  and  ordered  to  be 
confined  for  life.  He  was  much  at- 
tached to  his  unoffending  son  whose 
life  he  had  destroyed ;  he  was  insen- 
sible of  his  crime  and  freely  con- 
fessed it. 

The  facts  of  the  second  case  clearly 
established  the  crimes  of  murder  and 
robbery,  and  there  was  no  proof  what- 
ever of  insanity.  The  culprit  was  of 
weak  intellect  and  dissolute  habits, 
and  after  lie  had  murdered  his  aunt 
with  an  axe,  he  plundered  her  house, 
and  sold  the  plate  he  had  taken  to  a 
publican  who  was  formerly  a  jeweller. 
"The  only  proof  of  insanity  offered  was 
his  confession  of  his  crimes  to  a  ma- 
gistrate, which  might  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  legal  adviser  as 
evidence  of  mental  derangoment.  He 
was  reprieved  during  his  Majesty's 
plea.sure.  He  should  have  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

Mr.  Watson  clearly  shews  by  his 
comments  upon  the  evidence  in  the 
third  case>  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  insanity.  He  and  Dr.  Spens  saw 
no  signs  of  insanity  in  their  interviews 
with  the  accused,  and  "  no  part  of 
his  conduct,  either  before  or  after  the 
murder,  afforded  any  Evidence  of  alie- 
nation or  unsoundness  of  mind.  But 
Drs.  Mackintosh,  Scott,  and  Alison, 
conceived  from  his  previous  history 
(which  betrayed  many  acts  of  eccen- 
tricity), that  although  his  conduct 
shewed  no  insanity  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  or  afterwards,  it  was  probable 
he  had  laboured  under  some  halluci- 
nation or  mental  delusion  when  he 
committed  the  deed.  Is  it  enough 
to  exculpate  a  murderer,  who  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  the  apparent  pos- 
session of  reason,  that  at  a  previous 
period  he  evinced  some  slight  indica- 
tions of  insanity — had  some  eccentri- 
cities of  conduc^t — and  had  some  pe- 
culiarities in  his  religious  belief  and 
observances?  The  admission  of  such 
a  principle  would  certainly  be  neither 
t^nformable  to  the  principle  of  law. 


or  of  medicine,  or  of  common  seaae/' 
We  fully  agree  yrijbh  thia  coxu^iuion, 
and  mu£t  express  our  surprise  thmt 
the  contrary  opinion  could  be  enter- 
tained by  physicians  of  such  eminenoe 
as  Drs.  Alison  and  Mackintosh. 
Again,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  w^as  probably 
some  mental  hallucination  at  the  time 
of  the  murder.  There  was  uo  proof 
of  this,  and  no  court  could  allow  »ach 
evidence  to  screen  the  prisoD«.r. 
"  Accordingly,"  says  Mr.  Watson, 
"  it  was  the  unanimous  opinions  of 
the  judges  and  jury,  that  Howison  s 
insanity  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
was  not  established,  so  he  was  cxin- 
demned  to  execution . ' '  He  concealed 
his  crime  to  the  last. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 


The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Science  for  July,  1832. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin.  Plate. 

The  original  department  in  this  Num- 
ber commences  with  an  artide  by 
Dr.  RoBEBT  J.  Gbavss,  "  On  Double 
and  Single  Vision."  In  this  paper 
the  Doctor  examines  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  several  authors,  namely. 
Dr.  Amott,  Dr.  Brewster,  Dr.  Mayo, 
Professor  Lloyd.  Mr.  Herschel,  &c. 
He  does  not  incline  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  that 
single  vision  depends  on  habit,  and 
brings  forward  many  objections  against 
it.  He  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions  : 
'*  From  what  has  been  stated,  it 
appears  that  no  object  is  seen  single 
except  both  eyes  be  directed  to  it; 
in  other  words,  except  it  be  placed  at 
the  intersection  of  the  optic  axes. 
When  an  object  is  so  placed,  it  seems 
to  the  right  eye  to  be  exactly  in  the 
same  place  as  to  the  left  eye»  and 
consequently  its  two  images  perfectly 
coincide  and  appear  but  one.  If  the 
object  be  moved  out  of  this  position, 
its  two  images  no  longer  overlap  each 
other;  and  if  it  be  very  small  and 
bright,  it  will  very  soon  appear  dou- 
ble. From  this  it  follows,  that  in 
truth  we  only  er\joy  single  visifogi  19 
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its  perfection  with  both  eyes   with 
respect  to  one  object  at  a  time,  and 
that  all  the  remaining  objects  within 
the  field  of  view   common  to  both 
eyes  are  seen  with  their  images  not 
perfectly  coincident,  but  more  or  less 
overlapping  each  other,  or  else  com- 
pletely   separate,   and  consequently 
Such    objects  appear,   if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression,  more  or  less,  or 
completely,  double.    To  most  persons 
this  assertion  will  appear  paradoxical ; 
they  will  consider  it  impossible  that 
so  curious  a  circumstance  should  have 
escaped  their  notice ;  nay,  they  will 
at   first  disbelieve  it  altogether,  as 
contradictory  to  their  previous  ex- 
perience ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact 
is  so,  and  we  only  fail  to  perceive  it 
because  no  object  but  the  one  is  ever 
seen  distinctly  by  the  eyes  at  one  time. 
Thus,   when  we  look  at  a  printed 
page,  we  only  see  one  letter  distinctly; 
the  letters  on  each  side  of  it  are  seen, 
but  much  less  distinctly,  and  those  at 
a  considerable  distance  excite  no  ac- 
curate   perception    of   their,  shapes 
whatsoever.      The  amazing  rapidity 
with  which  the  motions  of  the  eyes 
are  performed,  it  is  true,  prevents  us 
from  feeling  any  practical  inconve- 
nience from  this  indistinctness  of  ob- 
jects seen  obliquely,  and  the  atten- 
tion we  always  for  the  moment  be- 
stow upon  the  object  directly  before 
our  eyes,  prevents  us  from  perceiving 
(he  comparative  indistinctness  of  all 
other  objects  within  the  field  of  view. 
It  is  obvious  also,  that  objects  near 
the  intersection  of  the  axes  are  not 
seen  double,  for  their  images,  although 
not  coincident,  still  very  nearly  over- 
lap  each   other.     To  be  seen  truly 
double,  therefore,  an  object  must  be 
removed  to  a  certain  distance  from 
this  intersection,  and  in  proportion 
to  this  distance,  it  is  less  and  less 
attended  to;    and  consequently  the 
circumstance  of  its  appearing  double 
is  entirely  overlooked,  unless  our  at- 
tention be  forcibly  drawn  to  the  fact." 
We  have  thus  allowed  the  Doctor 
to  tell  his  own  tale  in  his  own  words, 
and,  we  must  say,  that  although  his 
opinion  appeared,  and  still  appears. 


rather  startling  to  us.  judging  from 
the  facts  daily  before  our  eyes,  yet 
he  supports  his  opinion  very  ably. 
Could  we  remove  the  object  from  the 
intersection  of  the  axes,  and  yet  keep 
up  our  attention  to  that  object,  pro- 
bably, nay,  even  possibly.  Dr.  Graves' 
theory  might  be  verified ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  directing  attention  to 
the  object  would  bring  it  within  the 
intersection,  and  consequently  the  in- 
tentions of  the  experimentalist  would 
be  defeated. 

The  next  essay  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  scientific  editor,  Robert  J.  Kanx, 
Esq.  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  some  Pro- 
perties of  the  Hydracids.*'  It  is  one 
of  great  interest  to  the  operative 
chemist,  but  not  of  so  much  value  to 
the  medical  practitioner,  treating  as 
it  does  of  the  salfiable  and  electric 
properties  of  the  hydracids. 

Next  follows — **  Observations  upon 
the  Management  of  the  Placenta  in 
Natural  Labour,"  by  Henry  Mauk- 
SELL,  M.D.  The  Doctor  recommends 
that  the  uterus  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  relax,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  child,  the  observance  of  which 
has,  he  says,  been  so  successful  that 
he  scarcely  ever  meets  with  a  retain- 
ed placenta,  and  very  rarely  indeed  a 
case  requiring  the  introduction  of 
the  hand  into  the  uterus.  His  teacher, 
Dr.  Johnson,  first  recommended  this 
plan  to  him.     He  says — 

"  For  this  purpose,  the  moment 
the  perinaeum  is  out  of  danger  by  the 
passage  of  the  head  and  shodders 
through  the  vulva,  the  left  hand  of 
the  accoucheur  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
abdomen  of  the  patient,  and  with 
moderate  but  firm  pressure,  the  uterus 
to  be  followed  down  into  the  pelvis 
as  it  contracts  upon  and  expels  the 
body  and  limbs  of  the  child.  TMa 
being  accomplished  '  to  the  very  toes/ 
the  womb  will  be  felt  hard  and  firmly 
contracted ;  and  that  no  interval  may 
be  allowed  for  relaxation,  the  prac- 
titioner, before  he  proceeds  to  sepa- 
rate the  funis,  is  to  cause  the  nurse 
to  pass  her  hand  over  his,  that  im- 
mediately upon  his  withdrawing  it 
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she  may  keep  up  similar  and  as  effec- 
tive support.  By  this  prompt  and 
continued  employment  of  pressure,  it 
18  obvious  that  several  advantages 
will  be  attained.  The  syncope,  from 
mere  vacuity  of  the  uterus,  which  has 
been  known  to  take  place  to  a  very 
alarming,  if  not  fatal,  extent,  will  be 
most  probably  prevented.  The  ten- 
(lency  also  to  secondary  relaxation, 
which  sometimes  exists,  will  be  ob- 
viated, and  the  uterus  kept  closed 
upon  its  contents,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  benefits  of  friction  in  the 
excitement  of  contraction  will  be  fully 
procured." 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  use  of  the  binder, 
which  he  considers  of  gi'eat  advan- 
tage, and  censures  its  neglect.  "  The 
mode  of  its  application  requires  a 
few  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  the 
durse  should  never  be  suffered  to 
withdraw  her  hand  from  above  the 
uterus  until  we  are  ready  to  tighten 
the  binder ;  and  secondly,  in  pinning 
it,  we  should  always  commence  at  the 
lower  edge,  and  be  careful  that  this 
be  placed  below  the  trochanters.  The 
greatest  fault  in  the  binders  commonly 
used  is  their  narrowness  ;  they  should 
be  broad  enough  to  reach  A'om  the 
ribs  to  below  the  trochanters.  By 
these  precautions  we  prevent  the  bin- 
der from  slackening  by  slipping  up- 
wards, as  the  tapering  form  of  the 
hips  would  otherwise  incline  it  to  do. 
When  the  latter  stages  of  labour  ha,ve 
been  conducted  in  the  manner  just 
described,  the  result,  in  a  very  great 
majority  of  instances,  will  be  a  speedy 
and  safe  separation  of  the  placenta 
without  any  further  interference  what- 
soever. Generally  the  whole  process 
will  be  completed  within  15  or  20 
minutes.  *  ♦  *  *  If  in  any  case 
expulsion  does  not  take  place  within 
half  an  hour,  we  will  generally  find 
that  the  binder  has  become  slack,  and 
by  tightening  it  again,  if  necessary, 
placing  a  compress  under  it,  and  using 
moderate  friction  and  pressure  over 
the  uterus,  we  will  very  often  be  able 
"o  excite  contractions  amply  sufficient 
T  our  f)urpose." 


The   continuation  of  Dr.  Gblavr»'' 
valuable  **  Observations  on  the  Treat- 
ment   of  various   Diseases "   follows 
next,  and  is  the  most  valuable  in  the 
whole  Number;    it  is  of  course  ar- 
ranged under  different  heads,  and  the 
first  is  tartar  emetic  in  certain  ckramir 
diseases.     Persons  of  a  weakly  habit, 
or  of  a  certain  age,  after  acute  disease, 
particularly  bronchitis,  are  left  in   a 
very  debilitated  state,  without   fever 
and  without  appetite.   The  most  con- 
stant symptom  in   this   state    is, the 
appearance  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
always  moist,  and  has  its  whole  upper 
surface   covered  with   a  remarkably 
thick,  white,  smooth,  and  tenacious 
paste.     There  is  seldom  any  nausea, 
and  the  bowels  are  in  good  order,  but 
the  food  token  appears  to  be  always 
insipid,   and  the  tongue  and  mouth 
clammy  and  uncomfortable.     Purga- 
tives, followed  in  due  time  by  tonics, 
have  been  hitherto  employed  by  phy- 
sicians to  remove  this  state  of  affiiirs, 
but  Dr.  Graves  considers  tonics  inju- 
rious while  the  tongue  has  that  pecu- 
liar coat  on  it.     The  following  is  his 
plan  of  treatment : — 

**  The  patient  is  put  on  low  diet, 
consisting  of  white  bread  and  whey ; 
milk  is  altogether  interdicted,  as  it 
invariably  appears  to  aggravate  the 
symptoms.  During  the  day  the  pa- 
tient takes  every  hour  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  in 
twelve  ounces  of  water ;  if  it  nau- 
seates the  stomach,  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished.  This  plan  is  persevered  in 
for  two  days,  and  an  emollient  enema 
is  administered  in  the  evening,  if  ne- 
cessary. On  the  third  day  the  same 
plan  is  continued  until  dinner-time, 
when  the  patient  gets  meat  and  vege- 
tables, and  is  encouraged  to  make  as 
hearty  a  meal  as  possible.  Id  an 
hour  after  this,  an  emetic,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  one  grain  of  tartar- 
emetic,  is  exhibited,  and  vomiting 
promoted  by  copious  draughts  of  te- 
pid water ;  during  the  two  following 
days  the  low  diet  and  mihute  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  must  be  resumed,  and 
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on  the  third  day  again  the  full  dinner 
and  emetic. 

"  During  this  course  the  tongue 
gradually  becomes  clean,  the  desire 
for  food  increases,  and  the  general 
health  and  strength  improve  rapidly, 
when  the  patient  is  allowed  a  more 
nourishing  diet,  which  however  must 
be  done  with  great  caution  and  judg- 
ment." 

The  next  division  of  the  paper, 
"  On  habitual  Constipation /'  is  of 
such  practical  importance  that  we 
may  probably  extract  it  entire.  Dr. 
Graves  is  of  opinion  that  none  of 
the.  following  symptoms  counter-in- 
dicate the  exhibition  of  wine  or 
opium,  provided  that  other  circum- 
statices  seem  urgently  to  require  it. 

"1st.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
tongue,  at  an  advanced  periodof  fever, 
I  have  often  derived  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  wine  and  opium,  al- 
though the  tongue  was  dry,  the  colour 
of  old  mahogany,  or  else  coated  with 
a  yellowish-brown  dry  fur,  and  pro- 
truded with  difficulty,  while  the  teeth 
and  gums  were  covered  with  sordes. 
Wine  or  porter  in  moderate  quantities 
seem  generally  to  agree  better  with 
this  tongue  than  opium;  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  latter  is  indispen- 
sable. 

"  For  fear  of  misleading  the  reader, 
I  must  again  remark,  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  assert  that  such  a  tongue 
uniformly,  or  even  frequently,  indi- 
cates the  use  of  these  medicines  :  on 
the  contrary,  this  state  of  tongue  and 
mouth  will  often  be  observed  at  a 
time  when  leeches  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  are  required.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
at  an  advanced  period  of  fever,  this 
state  of  tongue  may  exist,  and  yet 
wine  and  opium  may  be  given  boldly, 
provided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  seems  to 
require  it. 

2ndly.  The  observations  I  have 
made  concerning  the  tongue  are  ap- 
plicable to  suffusion  of  the  eyes.  The 
eyes  may  be  heavy,  a  little  red,  very 
much  suffused,  and  may  have  the  sin- 
gular expression  of  watchfulness  com- 


bined with  great  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  is  termed  a  ferrety 
eye,  and  yet  wine  or  opium  may  be 
the  only  remedies  capable  of  saving 
the  patient's  life.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  want  of  sleep 
tends  to  make  the  eye  red. 

"  3dly.  A  hot  and  dry  skin  does 
not  necessarily  centra-indicate  the 
exhibition  of  wine  or  opium,  parti-' 
cularly  where  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  tendency  to  coldness  of  the 
extremities. 

,    "  4thly.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  delirium  must  always  excite  our 
attention  when  the  question  of  giving 
wine  or  opium  arises.     I  believe  that 
these  medicines  are  never  applicable 
when  the  delirium  is  violent  and  con-^ 
tinuous  ;  but  the  patient  may  rave  a 
great  deal,  particularly  at  night  :  he 
may  mutter  and  speak  to  himself,  he 
may  point  to  various  imaginary  ap- 
pearances,   and   may   fancy   himself 
surrounded  by  persons  or  things  wKich 
have  no  real  existence ;  he  may  be 
restless  and  irritable,  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  leave  his  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  about  the  room  or 
sitting  at  the  fire  ;  and  yet  he  may 
be   in   a   state  urgently   demanding 
wine  or  opium.     On  a  more  accurate 
examination,  we   find  that  his  delu- 
sions are  not  so  strong  as  to  leave  no 
room   for  the  exercise  of  his  reason. 
When  spoken  to  emphatically,  he  an- 
swers in  some  cases  incoherently,  but 
in  other.*?  with  perfect  precision   and 
presence  of  mind,  and  does  not  for 
some  minutes  relapse  into  his  former 
wanderings.     This  state  of  mind  is 
usually   accompanied   by   an   almost 
total  want  of  sleep,  and   in  many,  by 
a  great  anxiety  about  their  illness. 
To  procure  sleep,  as  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Dr.  Latham,   in  a  late 
number  of   the  Medical  Gazette,  is 
here  one  great  object,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  means  of  wine  and 
narcotics.     In  some,  the  mental  aber: 
ration  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  they 
have  all  the  characters  of  great  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system,  with- 
out  any   actual   raving  or  delirium. 
There  is  general  tremor  and  !?ul)sultus. 
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The  tongue  is  tremulous  when  pro- 
truded,  or  when  moved  in  speaking, 
and  consequently  the  articulation  is 
uncertain  and  interrupted,  while  in 
general  manner  and  mode  of  answer- 
ing questions  the  patient  strongly  re- 
sembles a  person  affected  with  de- 
lirium tremens .  This  group  of  symp- 
toms is  likewise  accompanied  by  want 
of  sleep,  and  best  treated  with  wine 
and  opium. 

"  5thly.  The  appearance  of  the  face 
has  been  much  relied  on  by  some,  as 
capable  of  guiding  us  in  forming  our 
decision.  Heat  of  head  and  face, 
redness  of  the  cheeks,  and  strong  pul- 
sations of  the  carotids,  are  well  known 
as  contra-indicating  wine  or  opium  ; 
but  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever, 
the  face, like  the  eye,  may  be  suffused, 
it  may  be  even  occasionally  flushed, 
and  when  flushed,  it  may  be  hot,  and 
yet  wine  and  opium  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  our  only  resource. 

"  6thly.  Headach,  when  violent,  isat 
any  period  of  fever  a  decbive  circum- 
stance; sleep  cannot  be  obtained 
while  the  pain  is  unmitigated,  and  we 
must  therefore  attempt  to  conquer  it 
by  the  most  active  treatment,  by  local 
applications  to  the  head,  by  depletion 
from  the  vascular  system,  and  by 
purgatives.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  means  fail,  and  the  physician 
feels  that  he  cannot  pursue  this  mode 
of  treatment  any  further.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  dose  of  opium 
boldly  exhibited  will  occasionally 
succeed  in  procuring  sleep,  from'  which 
the  patient  awakes  nearly  free  from 
headach.  Before  having  recourse  to 
this  remedy,  the  effects  of  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ought  to  be 
tried.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  fever,  the  headach,  or  rather  the 
heaviness  felt  in  the  head,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  throb- 
bing, acute  headach,  just  spoken  of, 
and  constitutes  no  contra-indication 
to  the  use  of  wine  and  opium. 

"  7thly.  The  state  of  the  pulse  re- 
quires  to   be   duly  considered.     Its 
frequency  is  not  of  much  importance, 
or  I  have  seen  wine  and  opium  prove 

ighly  serviceable  in  all  its  varieties, 


from  70*  to  130,  or  even  upwards. 
No  one  would  ever  think  of  exhibit- 
ing these  remedies  when  the  pulse  is 
strong,  and  more  particularly  whea  it 
is  strong  and  hard ;  but  the  case  is 
otherwise  when  it  possesses  only  a 
certain  degree  of  hardncM^,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  small  and  tfarilHngy  not 
resisting  compression  with  the  force 
the  sensation  of  its  hardness  leads  us 
to  expect." 

The  Doctor  next  gives  us  a  lu- 
dicrous instance  of  the  effects  of  the 
imagination,  imder  the  head  of  "Milk 
Powders"  A  primiparous  lady,  in 
consequence,  as  the  Doctor  conaid»* 
ed^  of  her  extreme  anxiety  to  suckle 
her  child ,  had  almost  complete  failure 
of  the  lacteous  secretion.  The  me- 
dical attendant  not  being  able  to 
make  any  hand  of  the  case,  the  Doc- 
tor was  called  in,  and  8U5]($ected  at 
once  that  her  anxiety  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  her  mind  from  the  subject, 
he  should  defer  her  hopes  to  a  future 
day,  and  accordingly  gave  her  pow- 
ders of  calcined  magnesia,  with 
aromatic  powder,  which  were  labelled 
"  German  Milk  Powders"  assuiiDg 
her,  with  a  very  grave  fiace,  that  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
abundance  of  milk  to  her  breasts  at  the 
expiration  of  two  days.  One  powder 
was  to  be  taken  every  third  hour 
night  and  day,  and  the  breasts  not 
to  be  uncovered  until  the  Doctor's 
next  visit.  "  Before  twenty  hours  the 
flow  of  milk  was  abundant,  and  in 
two  days  afterwards  I  had  a  visit 
from  her  accoucheur,  who  came  to 
beg,  as  a  special  favour,  my  recipe 
far  the  German  Milk  Powders"  Who 
will  talk  of  the  gullability  of  John 
Bull  after  this  ? 

The  Doctor  next  speaks  of  meLe- 
na  in  fever,  and  gasirodynia,  which 
the  length  of  this  article  forbids  our 
noticing,  as  well  as  an  interesting 
essay  by  the  editor,  "  On  the  Iodide 


*  Last  winter  we  had  several  examples  io 
tlie  Meaih  Hospital  of  the  pulse  be in^  under 
70,  anU  regular,  in  a  very  bad  typeof  fe\er, 
with  parched  tongue  and  raving. 
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of  PUttimuni,  and  its  saline  coinbi- 
ntttiims;  and  alsa  Dr.  HotTGUToir's 
"  Remarkable  Case  of  Pneumothorax.*' 
Having  already  spoken  twice  in 
high  terms  of  this  periodical,  we 
need  only  add  that  it  maintainif ,  its 
character  fully,  and  justifies  us  in 
our  opinion,  that  if  the  Irish  prac- 
titioners would,  they  most  assuredly 
couldv  support  a  Medical  Journal  with 
ahility  and  credit. 
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CHOLERA  IN  DUBLIN. 
Dlr.  MtJRBAT's    PLAN    OF    TRBATMENT. 

In  another  page  of  our  Journal  "will 
be  found  an  account  of  a  novel  and 
scientific  mode  of  practice  by  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, Physician  to  his  Excellency  the 
Chief  Qovemor  of- Ireland,  to  be  pursu- 
ed in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  It  con  • 
sists  in  removing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  body  during 
collapse.  It  is  now  in  the  course  of 
being  tried  in  the  Cholera  Hospital 
in  Dublin,  but  though  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  hitherto*  employed 
were  utterly  hopeless,  yet  the  fatal 
termination  was  averted  for  some 
houis.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  efficacy  of  this  plan 
at  present;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  it  produced  no  injurious 
effect.  Whether  it  will  succeed  or 
not  remains  to  be  determined;  but 
should  it  prove  beneficial  it  will  add 
a  powerful  remedy  to  our  therapeutics. 
This  ingenious  proposal  accords  with 
the  many  original  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions made  by  its   author  in  hit 


instructive  work  "  On  the  Influence 
of  Heat  and  Humidity,  with  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Inhalation  of  Io- 
dine and  various  Vapours  in  Consump- 
tion, Catarrh,  Croup,  Asthma,  and 
various  other  Diseases.*'  Lond.  1829. 
We  candidly  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, from  some  personal  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  that  we  do  not  expect  Dr. 
Murray's  plan  to  succeed  alone,  for 
it  appears  to  us  that  unless  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system  can  be  excited,  as 
well  as  the  circulatory,  when  there  la 
great  collapse,  success  cannot  l)e  ob- 
tained. We  cannot  expect  to  rouse 
the  circulation,  when  the  functions  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems  are 
almost  destroyed ;  the  heart  cannot 
act  under  such  a  condition,  and  it 
must  be  obviously  absurd  to  suppose 
that  either  saline  medicines  passed 
into  the  system  by  ihje.  liun  into 
the  veins  or  otlierways,  can  change 
the  constitation  of  the  blood,  or  ex- 
cite the  centre  of  the  circulation, 
when  there  is  profound  collapse.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  in  the 
milder  forais  of  cholera,  the  removal 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  saline 
plan,  and  the  employment  of  electri- 
city, might  succeed;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  vitality  is  so  low 
that  all  these  measures  have  proved 
useless. 


CHOLERA    IN    LONDON. 

Cholera  is  extremely  prevalent  and 
fatal  at  present  in  London,  we  believe 
much  more  so  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  has,  to  our  know- 
ledge, de?^troyed  a  great  number  of 
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Cholera  and  Sweating  Sickness  in  France, 


penons  in  the  Borough,  and  has  ap- 
peared on  the  other  eide  of  the  river. 
Some  /atal  caseB  have  occurred  in 
Fetter-lane,  Field-lane,  and  the  City, 
during  the  week,  and  we  have  heard 
of  three  respectable  persons  who  were 
destroyed  by  the  disease.  Our  readers 
will  not  accuse  us  of  being  alarmists, 
our  past  conduct  incontrovertibly  dis- 
proves such  an  opinion.  We  make 
our  statement  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity alone,  and  more  especially  as 
any  declaration  or  proclamation  from 
that  despicable  junto,  the  Central 
Board  of  Health,  would  be  justly 
looked  on  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust.* . 

The  best  preventives  of  cholera, 
are  regularity  of  life,  temperance, 
good  living,  avoiding  vegetables  and 
fruits,  observing  personal  and  domes- 
tic cleanliness,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind.  The  disease  seldom,  if  ever, 
attacks  those  who  observe  these  rules, 
or  whose  health  and  spirits  are  gooil. 
It  is  preceded  by  diarrhoea  in  most 
instances,  and  can  be  prevented,  if 
ordinary  medicines  are  employed  for 
the  removal  of  the  bowel  complaint. 
There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  its 
being  contagious. 


CHOLERA    IN    FRANCE. 

It  appears  by  a  recent  French  medi- 
cal journal,  that  in  the  departments  of 
the  L'Oise  and  La  Somme,  an  en- 
demic  disease,  called  the  miliary 
sweating  sickness  (la  suette  miliaire) 


*  One  of  the  house  surgeons  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's,  and  another  of   St.    Thomas's 
Hospital,  have  been  destroyed  by  cholera  jn 
w  hours,  since  our  last. 


is  now  prevalent,  and  complicated 
with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  cho- 
lera, which  is  generally  &tal.  Many 
persons  recovering  from  the  miliary 
disease  are  attacked  with  cholera, 
and  very  speedily  fidl  victims  to  it. 
The  symptoms  of  the  endemic  are 
modified  by  the  prevailing  ^ndemic 
disease. 


8PBBDT  AND  EFFBCTUAI.  CURB  VCR 
RBBUMATISM. 


To  the  Editon  of  the  London  Meitieai  amd 
Surgical  Journal, 

Gbntlbmbn, 
I  BEo  leave  to  announce,  through  the 
medium  of  your  highly  valuable  Jour- 
nal, to  the  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
profession,   a  mode  by  which  rheu- 
matism may  be  speedily  and  effec- 
tually cured.  To  many  this  announce- 
ment will  doubtless  appear,  at  first 
sight,  rather  startling  and  presump- 
tuous, when  it  is  so  well  known  how 
difficult  and  tedious  is  the  cure  of 
this  common  and  obstinate  disease. 
Trusting,  however,  that  the  perusal 
of  the  following  pages  will  remoTe 
such  an  impression,  I  shall  commence 
by  observing,  that  I  have  no  preten- 
sion whatever  to  the  merit  of  such  a 
discovery.    If  I  mistake  not,  the  pub-> 
lie  is  indebted  to  Dr.  de  Roches  of 
London,  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
light,  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.     My  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to   it  while 
serving  as  assistant- surgeon  in  Mon- 
treal, in  the  year  1808.    Our  surgeon 
having  been  seized  vdth  a  very  severe 
and  alarming  attack  of  rheumatism. 
I  deemed  it  expedient  to  call  in  pro- 
fessional assistance.     For  this   pur- 
pose I  requested  the  good  offices  of 
our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Selby,  a  phy- 
sician of   distinguished   profesaioiial 
talent    and  skill.     After  examiniqg 
my  patient,  we  retired  to  consult  on 
the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued, 
when  Dr.   S.   suggested  to   me  the 
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plan*  adopted  and  recommended  by 
Dr.  de  Roches,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  never  found  it  to 
fail.  This  consisted  in  giving  the 
patient  two  grains  of  opium  every 
eight  hours.  After  much  opposition 
on  the  part  of  our  patient,  he  at  length 
gave  his  consent.  He  was  then  or- 
dered to  provide  himself  with  a  large 
flannel  gown,  to  lay  in  blankets,  and 
to  drink  plentifully  of  tepid  diluents. 

Our  patient  soon  began  to  per- 
spire profusely,  but  to  my  surprise, 
his  symptoms  were  considerably  ag- 
gravated on  the  fifth  day.  On  men^ 
tioning  this  circumstance  to  Dr.  S. 
he  informed  me,  that  such  an  occur- 
rence was  quite  common  in  such 
cases,  but  it  would  cease  in  the 
'course  of  the  night.  This  prediction 
being  fulfilled,  our  patient's  sufiPer- 
ings  began  next  day  gradually  to 
alMite,  and  continued  doing  so,  till 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  when 
they  wholly  disappeared.  From  the 
debility  occasioned  by  the  profuse 
and  constant  perspiration,  it  was  two 
weeks,  or  three,  ere  he  could  venture 
out,  but  was  quite  able  in  another  to 
resume  his  professional  duties.  Mean- 
time I  subjected  the  rheumatic  pa- 
tients in  Uie  hospital  to  the  same 
mode  of  treatment,  and  was  gratified 
to  find  it  equally  successful  in  their 
cases. 

Having  obtained  permission  to  get 
the  old  chronic  cases,  belonging  to 
the  regiment,  into  the  hospital,  al- 
though none  of  them  were  at  that 
time  worse  than  usual,  the  same  re- 
sults followed  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  in  theirs  ;  and  here  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  patients 
BO  cured  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
any  return  of  their  former  complaint. 
So  far,  at  least,  I  can  testify  from 
repeated  experience. 

Case  2. — A  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, belonging  to  the  medical 
profession,  was  seized  with  an  at- 
tack of  acute  rheumatism  about  six 
years  back.  Hearing  that  this  case 
resisted  all  the  means  employed  by 
hira,  and  his  medical  friends,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  using 


opium  for  it.  To  this  he  positively 
objected.  His  disease  continuing  to 
increase  in  severity,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  try  it,  under  the  firm  belief 
that  it  would  do  him  no  good :  and 
here  it'  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that 
a  more  severe  and  hopeless  c»se  I 
never  witnessed  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  experience;  Sufiice  it  to  say^ 
that  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
began  to  subside  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for' a  few  days 
after,  when  they  all  disappeared. 
Lameness  continued  for  a  few  weeks, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  disease ; 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pre- 
vetit  him  resuming  his  professional 
avocations  in  a  very  short  time  after. 

I  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  bring 
before  you  four  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  which  I  have  successful- 
ly treated  within  the  last  two  months, 
the  three  first .  belonging  to  this  pa- 
rish, the  other  residing  in  Glasgow. 
To  each  dose  of  the  opium  I  added 
half  a  grain  calomel,  and  three  grains 
pulv.  antimonialis.'*' 
•  1.  —  Widow  Currie,  aetat  39,  a 
pauper.  For  three  years  and  a  half 
past,  has  been  more  or  less  confined 
to  bed  with  lumbago,  ischiatica,  pain  in 
the  lower  extremities,  and  total  ina- 
bility to  walk,  or  even  to  stand. 
Having  provided  her  with  flannel, 
and  better  accommodation,  I  put  her 
under  a  course  of  opium,  with  the 
above  addenda.  In  ten  days  she  was 
nearly  free  of  pain.  In  ten  days  more 
she  could  rise  out  of  bed  without 
help,  and  is  now  walking  about  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff  and  an  assistant. 
She  derived  much  benefit,  while  un- 
der the  use  of  opium,  ^m  a  small 
allowance  of  wine,  being  very  weak 
naturally,  and  having  perspired  much. 
In  this  case,  and  the  following  ones, 
I  uniformly  gave  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine for  two  weeks,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  the  system. 

Case  2nd, — Mrs.  Downes,  aetatis 
43,  having  heard  of  the  preceding 
case  while  under    treatment,   made 


*  Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  phosphate  ra|- 
ris. — Ed.  Pharm. 
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afi^icatwn  to  me.  She  had  been  a 
murtyr  ta  rheumatism  in  almost  eveiy 
part  of  her  body  for  five  years  and 
upwards ;  when  I  saw  her  every  joint 
was  swv^n  and  very  painful.  She 
bad  been  treated  by  a  variety  of  me- 
dical practitioners,  but  finding  no  re- 
liief  she  had  made  up*  her  mind  to 
sabmit  as  wdl  as  she  could  to  her 
utthappy  and  wretched  condition. 
After  eight  days  of  the  foregoing 
treatment,  she  was  greatly  relieved 
and  sl^t  soundly,  wUch  was  seldom 
or  never  ^e  case  during  her  long  ill- 
ness; In  a  fortnight  after  this  she 
could  walk  in  her  little  garden  with- 
oat  help. 

Case  Zd,  —  Donald  Mac  Arthur, 
etatis  55,  an  old  soldier.  In  conse- 
quence of  hardships  to  which  he  wa& 
exposed  on  foreign  service,  but  more 
especially  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
he  had  been  subject  for  many  years 
past  to  occasional  fits  of  rheumatism, 
a  circumstance  I  was  not  aware  of 
tOl  lately,  when  attending  a  boy  of 
his  labouring  under  scrofula.  Finding 
him  more  than  once  laying  on  bed 
with  his  clothes  on,  I  questioned  him 
about  the  nature  of  his  ailments,  and 
ascertaining  the  above  statement  to 
be  true,  and  the  attacks  becoming  of 
late  more  frequent  and  severe,  though 
of  short  duration,  I  put  him  on  the 
preceding  course  of  treatment.  In 
twelve  (kiys  he  got  quite  well,  and 
can  walk  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles  without  the  smallest  inconve- 
nience. Beins:  a  person  of  consider- 
able intelligence,  he  narrated  to  me 
lately  the  following  fact,  which  I 
think  is  worth  recording,  viz.  that 
after  using  the  opium  for  three  or  four 
days,  he  felt  an  unusual  degree  of 
heat  in  the  parts  affected,  not  of  a 
painful  nature  however,  but  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less,  till  the  pains 
wholly  left  him. 

Case  4. — ^Mrs.  Robert  Hunter,  aeta- 
tis  75,  residing  in  Glasgow,  and  oc- 
casionally much  affected  with  rheu- 
matism, the  attacks  becoming  more 
'requent  and  severe  :  I  put  her  under 

e  Fame  treatment  a?  the  prcredin? 


ones,  and  I  shall  only  add  witii  tiie 
same  result. 

I  could  easily  add  two  or  three 
more  cases  attended  by  similar  results, 
but  this  is  unnecessary. 

To  conclude,  I  have  apprized  mov« 
than  one  of  my  medical  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  improved  mode 
of  treating  iheumatism  as  herein  re- 
lated, but  could  never  succeed  in 
getting  one  of  tliem  to  make  a  trial 
of  it. 

Wit^  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  your  highly  esteemed  Journal,  in 
which  every  lover  of  the  profession 
will  doubtless  join, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant. 

JOBJH  BUAKSIDK, 
Surgeon,  and  Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Phyactaaa  aad'Sttt^ 
gcona,  Glasgow. 

Dalserf,  Lanarkshire, 
June  26,  1832. 


Ikotfpttal  H^ott. 


CHOLERA  HOSPITAL,   TOWNSEND 
STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Cases  iiiustrative  of  Dt.  Afirmiy  V 
Proposal  at  page  749. 

CASE  I. 

June  30di,  188S. 
John  Kbatikg,  aged  18,  having  had 
dianhoea  for  the  whole  of  yesterday, 
was  attacked  ^ith  cramps  and  vomit- 
ing  at  six  o'clock  a.  v.  This  day  at 
uine,  he  was  admitted  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  with  blue,  cold,  and  pulse- 
Ie:^s  extremities,  breath  cold,  eyes 
sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  cir- 
cle, with  die  lids  half  closed;  lips 
livid;  legs.  arms,  chest,  and  tongue 
were  cold  and  moist ;  vomits ;  pui^ing 
has  ceased;  cramps  of  arms  and  legs; 
no  pulse  at  wrist. 

FHctiitns  and  fomentations  of  tur- 
pentine were  applied  to  the  limbs,  a 
sinapism  to  the  stomadi.  and  stimu- 
lants consisting  of  turpentine,  brandr, 
^c,  givipn  internally.     At  fifty -two 
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miiiatefl  past  one  p.m.  no  improve* 
ment  having  taken  place,  he  was 
placed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
Dc.  Murray,  every  part  of  his  body 
being  covered  except  the  ey^s,  mouth, 
aixd  nostrils. 

The  pump  being  adjusted,  the  ex- 
haustion was  commenced,  and  conti- 
nued fifteen  minutes.  After  the  first 
ten  minutes,  the  breathing  became 
quicker  and  the  breath  warm.  He 
expressed  himself  pleased  with  the 
effects  produced,  and  said  he  was 
more  comfortable  and  **  snug." 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  complained 
of  feeling  faintish,  and  was  removed 
from  the  apparatus.  The  body  was 
now  warm  and  moist,  feet  warm,  but 
hands  cold,  and  the  wrists  without 
pulse ;  no  cramps  were  experienced 
either  while  he  lay  in  the  receiver  or 
afterwards.  He  felt  a  little  fatigued 
on  being  removed,  but  was  revived 
by  the  use  of  a  little  warm  brandy 
and  water. 

It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  been 
injured  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
process.  He  probably  might  have  de- 
rived more  comfort  and  advantage 
from  its  use,  were  it  of  such  a  con* 
struction  as  to  permit  the  body  being 
placed  in  it,  and  again  removed,  with* 
out  much  disturbance. 

John  Hart,  M.R.C.S. 

CASE    II. 

James  Fitzpatrick,  setatia  fifty,  of 
broken  down  constitution  and  of 
drunken  habits,  was  admitted  into  the 
cholera  hospital  at  the  former  military 
dep6t,  Townsend  Street,  labouring 
under  the  usual  symptoms  of  blue 
cholera,  advanced  to  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse, at  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  Srd 
July,  1832 ;  the  usual  stimulants 
were  used,  and  he  was  kept  in  nearly 
a  stationary  condition  for  about 
26  hours,  when  he  began  to  sink 
rapidly.  As  death,  under  any  treati* 
ment,  was  the  only  result  to  be  ex- 
pected in  this  case,  he  was  considered 
a  fair  subject  to  try  any  means,  from 
which  there  might  result  any  favour- 
able change,  and  accordingly  it  was 
resolved  to  trv  the  effect*  of  remov- 


ing the  influence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, by  the  use  of  the  exhausting 
bath  lately  invented  by  Dr.  Mur- 
ray- 

At  7^  15  \  p.  M.  he  was  placed  in 
the  bath ;  at  this  time  the  radial  pulse 
was  imperceptible^  the  carotid  100, 
respirations  28  in  a  minute,  tem<* 
peratnre  of  body  (at  axilla)  83 ;  body 
universally  bedewed  with  cold  sweat; 
face  and  extremities  blue :  voiea 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  feeble  whis- 
per. He  remained  in  the  Katii  12 
minutes  ;  on  being  taken  out  the  ra- 
dial pulse  was  distinct,  117,  respira* 
tion  40  in  a  minute ;  body  univer- 
sally warm  to  his  own  sensations ;  by 
the  thermometer  the  temperature  re- 
mained the  same  as  noted  already ; 
his  voice  became  firm  and  of  the  na- 
tural tone. 

At  2®  A.  M.  5th  July,  his  state  was 
thus :  body  and  extremities  warm ; 
pulse  120;  respiration  28;  voice 
natural.  He  was  given  some  brandy, 
and  also  carbonate  of  ammonia.  He 
remained  without  any  unfavourable 
change  for  about  twelve  hours,  when 
he  again  began  to  sink ;  the  customary 
means  were  employed,  but  only  with 
the  success  usual  in  such  cases.  He 
died  at  five  p.  m.  on  the  5th  July ; 
twenty-two  hours  after  the  trial  of 
the  experiment. 

TtfoMAS  Ferriar. 

CASE    III. 

John  Thornton,  set.  44,  ill  six 
hours,  labouring  under  the  usual 
symptoms  of  cholera— entered  July 
5th,  in  collapse ;  pulse  at  wrist  per-i 
ceptible,  in  the  carotids  weak  and 
fluttering ;  was  placed  in  the  exhaust- 
ing bath,  in  which  he  remained  about 
twenty  minutes;  thirst  continued, 
with  great  impatience  for  drink ; 
seemed  occasionally  disposed  to  sleep, 
but  with  no  other  indication  of  being 
influenced  by  the  removal  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  On  leaving  the  bath, 
his  energies  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
increased,  but  in  a  little  time  he  fell 
into  that  comatose  state,  which  in 
these  cases  is  commonly  succeeded 
by  death,     lliis  morning  he  appears 
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a  shade  lighter,  and  is  now  (3^  p.  m.) 
nothing  worse. 

J.  W.  M'Kbnna, 

Resident  Medical  Assistant,  Townsend- 
Street  Cholera  Hospital,  Friday. 

P.  S.  Thornton  lived  till  1 1  o'clock 
of  the  next  day  after  the  above  notes 
were  taken.  The  three  cases  were- 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  when  at  last 
this  process  was  resorted  to,  and 
though  death  could  not  be  averfed. 
the  fatal  termination  seemed  certainly 
to  be  delayed. 


CLINICAL   REPORTING. 

The  Gbnbbal  Hbads  to  be  followed 
in  drawing  up  the  Histories  of  Cases, 
as  attended  to  forty  years  ago  : — 

I.  The  condition  of  the  patient : 

a.  Age; 

b.  Sex  ; 

c.  Temperament; 

d.  Condition  in  life. 

II.  A  description  of  the  symptoms 
with  which  the  patient  is  affect- 
ed at  the  time  of  drawing  up  the 
history: 

A,  Evident  Sjrmptoms; 

B,  Feelings  of  the  patient ; 

C,  State  of  the  principal  func- 
tions. 

a.  Pulse ; 
6.  Heat  ; 

c.  Respiration ; 

d.  Excretions. 

III.  An  enu^ieration  of  the  remote 
causes  which  may  or  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  had  a  share  in  induc- 
ing the  affection. 

a.  The  patient's  conjectures 
respecting  those. 

A.  The  accidents  to  which 
the  patient  may  have  been  ex- 
posed, previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

c.  The^. patient's  former  state 
of  health. 

d.  The  diseases  with  which 
the  parents  or  near  relations  of 
the  patient  may  have  been  af- 
fected. 

IV.  An  account  of  the  influences  of 
the  remedies  which  have  been 
ulrcady  employco. 


1.  An  enumeration  of  medi- 
cines which  have  been  already 
used. 

2.  The  effects  which  have  re- 
sulted from  these. 

3.  ^  The  regimen  and  situation 
of  the  patient  from  the  time  of 
the  attack. 

4.  Tlie  effects  which  have  re- 
sulted from  these. 

V.  The  general  heads  to  be  follow- 
ed in  giving  reports. 

1.  The  obvious  efiecta  from 
the  medicines  already  employed. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

3.  An  account  of  new  occur- 
rences. 

4.  The  state  of  the  principal 
functions. 

5.  The  prescription  of  medi- 
cines. 


Cure  for  the  Toothache;  the.  Yellow, 
Iris, — *'  But  above  all,"  says  Ett- 
muller,  "  which  I  havQ  hitherto 
known,  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
Iris  latea  rubbed  upon  the  tooth 
which  is  painful,  or  the  root  itself 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  in  an  instant, 
as  if  by  charm,  drives  away  the  pain 
of  the  teeth,  arising  from  what  cause 
soever.  He  that  communicated  it  to 
me,  affirms  that  he  had  tried  it  forty 
times  at  least,  with  like  success.  I 
myself  have  also  at  various  times  tried 
it,  and  a  great  many  others  have  done 
the  same  by  my  persuasion,  and  I 
hardly  ever  knew  it  to  fail."  The 
seeds  roasted  make  excellent  coffee, 
superior  to  any  other  substitute. 

Johnsons  Flora. 


New  Variety  in  the  Human  Species. 
Winkleman  had  perceived  that  the 
ear  was  invariably  placed  much  higher 
in  the  Egyptian  statues  than  in  the 
Greek ;  but  he  attributed  this  singu- 
larity to  a  system  in  Egyptian  art,  of 
elevating  the  ears  of  their  kings,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Grecian  artists 
had  exaggerated  the  perpend  iculiirity 
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of  the  facial  angle  in  the  heads  of  their 
gods.     M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  on 
his  visit,  in  May  1831,  to  the  museum 
at  Turin,  so  rich  io  Egyptian  monu 
ments,  was  particularly  struck  with 
this  peculiarity   in   all  the  statues  of 
Phta,  Meris,  Osymandyas,  Rhamses, 
and  Sesostris.    Six  mummies  recently 
arrived   from   Upper  Egypt  were  at 
that    time   under  examination,   and 
afforded  him  the  means  of  ascertaining 
wli ether  this  special  character  of  the 
higher  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the 
ear  really  existed  in  the  skulls  of  the 
natives  of  the  country.     He  was  much 
astonished  to  find  in  these,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  skulls  from  the  same 
place,  of  which  the  facial  angle   did 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  European 
race,  that  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  in- 
stead of  heing,  as  with  us,  on  a  line 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  nose,  was 
placed  on  a  line  with  the  centre  of 
the  eye.     The  head  in  the  region  of 
the  temple  was  also  much  depressed, 
and  the  top  of  the  skull  elevated,   as 
compared  with  those  of  Europe,  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches.     It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  this  observa- 
tion has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice 
of  so  many  savans  and  travellers  who 
have  traversed  Egypt.     As  a  striking 
corroboration  of  «o  singular  a  confor- 
mation, which  may  not  inaptly  be 
considered  the  Egyptian  type,  and  a 
new  variety  in  the  Caucassian  race, 
M.  Dureau  cites  as  an  example  M. 
Elias  Boctor,  a  Copt,  native  of  Upper 
Egypt,  who  has  been  twenty  years  in 
Paris,  and  is  a  professor  of  Arabic. 
He  |is  well  known  to  M.  Dureau,  who 
had  constantly  marked  the  great  ele- 
vation of  his  ears,  which  indeed  had 
the  appearance   of  two  little  horns. 
The  Hebrew  race  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tians in  many  respects.     M.  Dureau 
examined  and  found  that  the  ears  of 
M.  Carmeli,  a  Jew,  professor  of  He- 
brew, although  not  placed  so  high  as 
in  the  mummies  or  Copts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  were  still  very  remarkable  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  natives 
of  Europe. — Revue  Encyclopidique, 


Safety 'tube  for  the  Combustion  of  the 
mixed  Gases,  oxygen  and  hydrbyen. 
Invented  by  Mr.  Hemming. 

A  CYLINDER  about  six  inches  long 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
filled  with  very  fine  brass  wires,  in 
lengths  equal  to  the  tube  ;  a  pointed 
rod  of  metal,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  then  forcibly  inserted  through 
the  centre  of  the  bundle  of  wires  in 
the  tube,  by  which  they  are  wedged 
more  closely  together.  The  interstices 
between  the  wires,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  are  then  in  effect  a  se- 
ries of  metallic  tubes  of  very  minute 
diameter  ;  the  cooling  and  conducting 
power  of  these  is  hi  greater  than 
could  be  produced  if  a  cylinder  of 
equal  length  were  filled  wiUi  discs  of 
wire  gauze,  as  the  apertures  are  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  finest  gauze, 
and  there  is  unbroken  continuity.  AH 
attempts  to  produce  explosion  of  the 
gases  in  this  tube,  or  to  compel  the 
flame  to  return  through  it,  have  been 
ineffectual.  Before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Hemming  exploded  the 
gases  repeatedly  in  the  improved 
safety-chambers,  now  employed  in 
Gumey's  blow-pipe.  by  per^tting 
small  portions  of  water  from  the  well 
to  enter  with  them,  but  he  could  not 
explode  them  in  lufr  improved  tube 
under  precisely  the  siune  circum- 
stances, although  they  were  ignited 
at  the  aperture  (nearly  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,)  after  the  jet 
piece  was  removed. 

Mr.  Hemming  kept  the  gases  ignit- 
ed at  this  large  aperture  until  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  was  in  a  state  of 
active  combustion,  which  was  evi- 
dent by  the  dense  green  flame  pro- 
duced ;  and  although  the  cooling  in- 
fluence was  then  greatly  dimimshed, 
no  explosion  occurred. 

The  simplicity  of  its  construction 
will  render  the  manufrtcture  of  the  ar- 
ticle easy  and  economical;  and  its 
perfect  safety  will  enable  the  che- 
mical operator  to  dispense  with  a  very 
expensive  and  delicate  article  of  ap- 
paratus, in  the  use  of  which  there  is 
always  danger  and  uncertainty. 
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Prize  proposed  6y  Aewlemy  of  Sciences,  St:  Petersburyh, 


We  have  copied  the  above  interest- 
ing description  of  Mr.  Hemming's 
instrument  from  the  first  Number  of 
the  Ist  vol.  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Magazine  and 
Journal  of  Science,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, and  which  appears  likely 
to  add  considerably  to  the  advance^ 
ment  of  science.  We  are  grieved  to 
perceive  that  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient spirit  in  Modern  Babylon  to 
support  a  journal  so  devoted  to  sci- 
ence, as  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, which  has  lately  ceased.  It 
augurs  badly,  and  we  are  almost  afraid, 
would  damp  the  spirit  of  scientific 
enterprise,  when  such  works  are  al- 
lowed to  fail  through  want  of  what 
Dr.  Faraday  calls  "  patronage." 


Programme  of  the  Mathematical  Prize 
proposed  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St  r  Petersburg,  in  its 
public  Seance  of  the  29th  Decern^ 
ber,  18vl. 

The  successive  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  have 
occupied  the  Savans  in  all  ages  of 
philosophy;  nevertheless,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  tides  is 
owing  to  the  modems.  Kepler  was 
the  first  to  believe  that  their  cause 
resided  in  the. attractive  power  of  the 
moon.  Newton,  attaching  the  power 
of  the  ocean  to  his  great  law  of  uni- 
versal Weight,  commenced  a  mathe- 
matical theory,  to  which  his  succes- 
sors, up  to  Laplace,  have  added  little, 
but  it  was  considerably  improved  by 
this  latter. 

Nevertheless,  since  Laplace  pub- 
lished his  researches  on  tides,  ana- 
lysis, and  especially  mathematical 
physics,  have  made  such  progress,  as 
to  require  a  theory  more  conformable 
with  actual  ideas  on  the  constitution 
of  liquids,  and  which  will  enable  us  to 
reconcile  calculation  and  observation, 
especially  in  that  which  regards  the 
delay  of  the  highest  tide  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  full  moon. 

The  Academy  proposes  to  the  8a- 
tans  of  all  countries  the  following 
question : — 


To  determine  the  motion  of  the 
ocean,  in  considering  those  forces 
whose  influence  may  be  sensible,  and 
compare  by  observation  the  height 
of  tides,  and  the  instant  of  their  ar- 
rival drawn  from  theory. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  un- 
equal temperature  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  have  doubtless  a  sen^ble 
influence  on  tides — it  would  be  very 
important  to  attend  to  this  point ;  bnt 
then,  the  great  diflSculty  of  the  pro- 
blem may  force  the  authors  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  overcoming  it: 
consequently  the  Academy  does  not 
require  that  the  influence  of  heat  on 
the  motion  of  the  ocean  be  consi- 
dered, but  it  requires  that  the  differ- 
ential equations  of  this  motion  be 
formed,  by  supposing  the  Eqoidi 
composed  of  disjoined  moleculae;  the 
demonstration  of  these  equations  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  question.  1b 
regard  to  their  integration,  the  Aca- 
demy will  see  with  pleasure  the  au- 
thors attend  to  terms  divided  by  the 
fourth  power  of  the  distance  of  the 
moon;  nevertheless,  the  considera- 
tion of  these  terms  is  not  absolutely 
required.  'Hie  Academy  will  see  with 
yet  greater  pleasure  methods  of  in- 
tegration superior  to  those  already 
known — methods  by  which  may  be 
avoided  the  ordinary  development  in 
series,  of  functions  which  depend  on 
attractive  forces. 

The  period  of  concours  is  fixed  for 
the  1st  August,  1833,  and  the  prize 
is  200  ducats,  with  the  gold  jubilee 
medal,  value  50  ducats. 

The  essay  may  be  in  Russian, 
French,  German,  or  Latin.  Each  au- 
thor will  transmit  with  the  work  a 
sealed  letter,  containing  his  name 
and  address,  on  the  outside  of  which 
will  be  written  the  motto  which 
heads  the  essay.  'Thtj  are  to  b6 
addressed  to  the  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  who  will  return 
to  those  persons  who  desire  it»  their 
essay,  when  called  for. 

The  decision  of  the  Academy  wiD 
be  made  known  in  its  first  public 
Seance,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833- 


Conta^iov^fness  of  CkoUra. — Mydrtitsis, — Rooks, 


in 


The  prize  easay  will  belong  to  the 
Aecbdemy. — Atmules  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique. 

Contagion, — That  indefatigable  and 
determined  non-contagionist  M.  Cber^ 
vin,  has  Mrritten  recently  to  the  French 
goveroment,  urging  the  necessity  aod 
utility  of  appointing  a  special  com* 
mis^on  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  cholera  is  or  is  not 
contagious,  and  also  whether  it  was 
imported  into  France  or  not,  in  order 
to  set  the  question  at  rest.  The 
government  has  very  civilly  declined 
interfering,  not  judging  that  any  good 
would  result,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  profession  would  save  it  the  trou- 
ble, by  publishing  its  experience  on 
the  mode  of  propagation.  M.  Cher- 
vin  wa«  not  h^f  satisfied  with  this, 
and  writes  a  long  letter,  urging  the 
ministry  to  follow  up  his  recom- 
mendation. Le  Ck>mte  D' Argent, 
ore  of  the  ministry,  in  reply,  cut  Uie 
matter  very  short,  by  telling  M. 
Chervin  that  he  could  answer  all  bis 
objections  very  well,  but  as  it  did  not 
become  the  administration  to  enter 
into  such  a  dispute,  he  would  not 
prolong  the  correspondence.  M. 
Chervin,  of  course,  cannot  make  a 
reply  to  such  a  letter,  but  he  does 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  the 
French  Medical  Journals  afford  him 
of  making  observations  on  it,  and 
accordingly  he  has  published  the 
whole  correspondenee,  with  his  ob- 
servations by  way  oi  finale,  and  these, 
by  the  bye,  are  somewhat  of  the 
sharpest,  and  denote  that  this  phy- 
sician has  devoted  his  whole  mind  to 
the  question. 

Mydriasis, — ^Dr.  Malvani  of  Turin, 
has  published  a  case  of  this  rare  af- 
fection in  the  Journal  Compl^mentaire 
des  Sciences  Midicales.  The  patient, 
a  man  40  years  of  age,  was  under 
treatment  for  a  year*  both  by  regular 
practitioners  and  empirics,  before  he 
applied  to  the  Doctor,  who  proposed 
to  try  Dr.  Serre's.  method,  namely, 
cauterizing  of  the  cornea,  to  which 
the  patient  eagerly  assented.     The 


edge  of.  the  cornea  was  touched  with 
a  point  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a 
small  eschar  produced.  The  next  day 
the  pupil  had  contracted  one-third, 
and  vision  was  improved.  After  the 
third  application  the  vision  of  that 
eye,  the  right,  was  perfectly  re-esta- 
Mished — the  left  remaining  bad,  that 
eye  not  having  been  under  treatment. 
The  Doctor  saw  him  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  found  tliat  he  was  very 
well,  working  at  his  business  without 
glasses.  As  he  could  see  very  well 
with  the  right  eye,  the  other  being 
closed,  he  would  not  allow  that  one 
to  be  operated  on. 


LIST    OF   BOOKS. 
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sician to  St.  George's  and  St  James's  Dispen* 
sary  ;  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
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pp.  504. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Butterflies  and  Moths 
found  in  Britain ;  with  their  English  and  sys- 
tematic names,  tinies  of  appearance,  sizes, 
colours  ;  their  caterpillars,  and  various  locali- 
ties. By  James  Rennie,  M.  A.  Professor 
of  Zoology,  King's  College,  Londop ;  Author 
of  "  Insect  Architecture,"  &c.  William  Orr. 
London,  1832.  pp.  287. 

Alphabet  of  Insects,  for  the  Use  of  Begin- 
ners. By  James  Rknnib,  M.  A.  Professor  of 
Zoology,  King's  College,  London.  WilKam 
Orr.  London,  1832.  pp.  108,  Woodcuts. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Placenta, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  Uterus.  By  Ro- 
bert LCE,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Physician  to  the 
British  Lying  in  Hospital.    4to. 

notices  to  correspondents. 

**  Mr,  St.  John  Long. — This  gentleman 
recently  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  haemoro 
rhage  on  the  lungs  which  followed,  caused 
bis  situation  to  be  one  of  great  danger.  Un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Ramadge  he  is  now  ad- 
vancing towards  recovery." — Sunday  Timet, 
July  7,  1832. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  gives 
the  best  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Long's 
practice,  which  according  to  The  Legal  Ex- 


774  Notices  io  CorrespondenUB. — Amount  of  Subscriptums, 

amiiur,  rf  June  SO,  is  as  "  large  and  respect-  siciaos  and  surgeons  in  London,  has  led  os 

able  as  ever,  and  is  again  said  to  have  cured  into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  it  is  equaUj 

Mr.  Brodie's  incurables,"  p.  352.     It  is  sin-  true  that  those  whom  we  defended  seem  Ihe 

gular  that  the  author  of  such  a  practice  cannot  most  unmindful  of  it.     This  is  human  natnre, 

cure  himself  of  the  first  stage  of  consumption  *nd  corroborales  the  old  maxim,  Dweeem 

without  the  aid  of  his  advocate  Dr.  Ramadge.  /«^  "w/^o*  mtmerabis  amicos  ;  nuiios  amnt 

This  announcement  in  that  respectable  and  ibit  adamisstu  opes. 

independant  paper  The  Sunday  Times,  speaks  A  Reformer.— There  will  be  an  effedoil 

volumes,  and  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  con-  and  speedy  reform,  and  one  which  wiU  sir- 

▼ince  the  most  hippish  and  infatuated  of  Mr.  P"»e  the  faculty,  when  Uiey  least  easpecl  il. 

Long's  patients  and  admirer.,  of  his  utter  in-  This  will  be  effetted  by  the  uncompromL^ini, 

capability  to  cure  himself  or  others,  and  of  the  zealous,  and  honest  exertions  of  a  ge?«eiBM, 

shallowness  of  his  pretensions  as  a  medical  ^^o  has  done  more  for  Uie  <»"«  **°  "^ 

practitioner.      If  it  should    so  happen  that  ?P>.f  '*^?^!!;,?"  ^^'^L^'^^^fT V  I  ?.«  ^S 

Ae  combined  skill  of  this  infallible  curer  and  College  of  Medicine  has  Bied  of  cholera,^ 

of  Dr.  Ramadge  should  fail  to  prevent  con-  f^»>«  "^J^  institutions  have  caught  thec^. 

sumption  or  fatal  chest  disease  in  Mr.  Long's  '^]^^  ^"^  »  ?^™*^^t    twh  i.  est 

casefcandithashappenedthatablermenhave  covered  an  effectual  remedy,  which  is  calW 

failed  in  curing  incipient  consumption),  it  is  '^gf  IdTrV-le-Bone  the  Great.-A  repre- 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Longs  secret  will  be  .  ^  „^^  ^^-^^  .„  ,^,  ^,;^, 
revealed  to  some  person  who  may  turn  it  to  ^^^^  ^  >,^  ^^e  most  Iniquitous  job- 
advantage,  for  the  relief  of  all  the  nervous,  y^.  attempted,  and  has  put  the  ansto- 
dissipated,  and  enervated  who  fear  a  thou.  ^  »  ^^^  ecclisia^ical  jobbiBrs  to  fii^hi, 
sand  imagmary  diseases,  but  whose  cure  de-  ^j^jf^  j^  j^^  determined  that  the  medial  off- 
p^nds  upon  specious  promises,  on  regularity  ^ers  shall  be  fairly  remunerated,  as  wella* 
9f  UTe,  much  more  than  on  any  medicine.  As  butchers,  bakers,  &«.  &c.  It  is  monstrom 
a  man  we  wish  Mr.  Long  a  speedy  restoration  (hat  the  parochial  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
to  health,  as  a  quack  we  exult  m  the  expo-  gy^h  ^  Jrish  as  Mary-le-Bone  should  be  ex- 
sure  of  his  incompetency,  as  an  infallible  curer  pected  to  give  their  services  gratuitously,  wbeo 
of  consumption  and  other  incurable  diseases.  j^ote  than  30,a00i.  annually  is  expended  in 
^  He  reminds  us  of  an  ancient  prince  of  em-  parish  expenses.  We  speak  advisedlv  whw 
pirics,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Paracelsus,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  present  vestry  will  effect 
and  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  the  elixir  the  most 'advantageous  changes,  which  will 
vitsB,  which  could  cure  and  prevent  all  dis-  extend  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  and 
«ases,  and  yet  the  discoverer  died  at  the  age  benefit  the  medical  profession  to  a  d<^«« 
of  47.  little  expected,  though  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Long's  jemployment  of  a  physician  in  The  members  of  the  profession,  who  cod- 

his  own  case,  is  a  strong  proof  of  .the  credibi-  aider  the  damages  awarded  in  the  case  ol 

lity  of  those  who  swore  at  the  Old  Bailey  Ramadge©.  Ryan  excessive,  have  commenced 

that  the  rubbing  and  inhaling  systems  were  a  subscription  to  enable  the  defendant  to  applj 

infallible.     It  appears  however  that  both  have  for  a  new  trial, 

failed  in  Mr.  Long's  own  case,  and  his  avail-  ^    subscriptions  received. 

ing  himself  of  medical  advice    affords  the  £.    '•    ^ 

best  evidence  of  his  infallibility.     He  who  Dr.  James  Johnson  ....•••  10  10   0 

bad  all  orders  of  the  aristocracy  attesting  his  Dr.  Uwins    2    2   0 

unequalled  power  in  curing  all  kinds  of  dis-  Dr.  Tweedie    .••••..     5    ^    ^ 

eases,  however  incurable,  is  now  obliged  to  W.  B.  Costellb,  Esq*   ^    *^   ^ 

resort  to  the  faculty,  having  found  his  own  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  £sq.   ...     "^    ^   ^ 

unerring  discovery  unavailing.  J.  P.  Holmes,  Esq.  ..«.•••''•     9    2   ^ 

A.  B.— Practice  of  the  Surrey  Dispensary  Greville  Jones,  Esq 2    2   ^ 

is,  we  believe,  recognized  by  the  Hall.  —  Skey,  Esq.  ............     2    2   jj 

/tt«/i/tfl.— In  some  of  the  hospitals,  the  A  Naval  Surgeon 8    *   JJ 

difference  between  the  fee  for  six  months'  J*  Foote,  E«q. 1    j    • 

attendance,  and  for  a  year,  will  be  received ;  M.  W.  Henry,  Esq in   o 

in  others,  where  the  officers  are  mercenary,  Dr.  Harrison* ..«••••  10  10 

two  six  months'  fees  are  required.     Our  cor-  D*"-  Blicke S    o 

respondent  should  inquire  of  some  one  of  the  Morgan  Austin,  Esq.  •••...     »    * 

surgeons  of  the  hospital  he  mentions.     He  A   Dresser  of   St.  Bartholo-             ^ 

^     need  have  no  delicacy  in  so  doing.  mew  s  Hospital 2    8   " 

A  Constant  Reader.— Many  thanks  for  the        .  E.  L.  Devonald,  Esq I    j   J 

information ;  we  shall  turn  it  to  good  account  \\  '^^  .v » -^'    •  •  •  • }    !    a 

in  applying  for  a  new  trial.  Alej.  M'Nab,  Esq 11^ 

Zela. — The  attack  deserves  nothing  but  rJ'  «'  • ' "    ^    ?   a 

contemptuous  silence.  Dr.  Hood,  Brighton *    ,    n 

A  Surgeon.— It  is  very  true,  that  our  de-  W.  Hughes,  Esq ^   ,    n 

'^nce  of  the  character  and   dignity  of  the  W.  F.  Qrump,  Esq ^        n 

ofession,  and  of  the  many  eminent  phy-  A  Lady :  2    2  '] 

J.  Ingleby,  Esq 1    1   0 
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SELECTIONS 

FROM    THE 

CLINICAL     LECTURES, 

DELIVERED   AT   THE 

HOTEL-DIEU  IN  PARIS, 

During  the  Session  qf  1831-32; 

BY  BARON  DUPUYTREN, 

PRINCIPAL  SURGEON  OF  THAT  HOSPITAL. 


Traumatic    emphysema    qf  the  Eyelids  and 
Temporal  Region, 

The  introduction  of  air  into  the  subcutane- 
ous or  inter-muscular  cellular  tissue,  does 
not  complicate  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest  only;  it  may  take  place  in  all  the  regions, 
near  the  respiratory  organs.  Emphysema  of 
the  eyelids  is  not  a  rare  disease;  many  au- 
thors have  mentioned  it,  and  more  than  one 
case  has  occurred  at  this  hospitaL 

Emphysema  of  tfte  Eyelids,  consequent  on  a 
presumed  fracture  of  the  pars  planum  qfthe 
cethmoid  hone,  or  the  os  unguis, 

A  quantity  of  earth  fell  on  the  right  ante- 
rior part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest  of  a 
labourer,  about  25  years  old.  When  freed 
from  the  earth,  he  merely  felt  a  slight  pain 
at  the  root  of  the  nose,  to  which  he  paid  no 
attention,  and  continued  his  work.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  while  blowing 
his  nose,  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  eye- 
lids, to  the  left,  suddenly  occurred ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  eye  was  entirely  covered.  What 
is  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  tumefaction  ? 
Is  it  erysipelas  ?  The  skin  is,  in  fact,  shi- 
ning  and  tense  as  in  that  affection,  but  there 
is  not  that  more  or  less  intense  redness,  not 
that  ardent  heat  which  characterise  it ;  the 
eyelids  preserve  their  colour  and  natural 
temperature.  Is  it  cedema?  But  oedema 
does  not  form  so  rapidly,  and  besides  there 
is  not  present  that  pitting  of  the  tissue  so 
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evident  in  serous  infiltration.     Has  this  man, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  earth  on 
him,  suffered  such  a  contusion,  that  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  has  taken  place  ?     But  in  that 
case  there  would  be  numerous  violet  ecchy- 
moses,  and  it  would  be  recognized  by  the 
general  brown  colour,  more  or  less  distinctiy 
marked,  of  the  eyelids.     From  these  nega* 
tive  signs,  every  thing  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  an  infiltration  of  air ;  and  in  fact,  on 
examining  the  part  attentively,  emphysema*- 
tons  crepitation  could  be  readily  distinguish- 
ed, as  many  of  you  discovered ;  and  this  not 
in  one  part  only,  but  over  the  whole  extent 
It  is  useless  to  demonstrate  to  you  by  fiicts, 
that  this  crepitation  is  the  characteristic  sign 
of  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  any  tumefied  part     When- 
ever in  similar  cases,    the  skin  has   bean 
punctured  with  a  bistoury,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  an  elastic  Auid  has    been    seen  to 
escape  by  the  openings.    On  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died,  either  from  the  severity 
of  the  emphysema,  or  the  eflfects  of  the  con- 
comitant organic  lesions,  the  presence  of  this 
fluid  has  been  recognised  wherever  crepita- 
tion was  observed  during  life.     Having  had 
a  person  under  my  care  in  whom  tiib  phe- 
nomenon was  very  evident,    circumstances 
induced  me  to  puncture  the  tumefied  part 
with  the  bistoury,  when  a  large  quantity  of 
air  escaped  by  the  incisions ;  so  that  thers 
can  he  no  doubt  in  regard  to  that  symptoiiL 
But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  how  this  infiltration  could 
occur.     I  suppose  that  the  earth  which  fell 
on  him,  having  exercised  very  great  pressure 
on  the  face,  a  fracture  of  the  pars  planum  of 
the  cethmoid  or  os  unguis  took  place,  and 
that  air  thus  passed  from  the  nasal  fossa  to  the 
eyelids.     A  rather  remarkable  circnmstanet 
is  that  the  emphysema  did  not  form  imme- 
diately, but  at  the  end  of  a  certain  timt, 
after  the  patient  had  made  several  efforts  to 
blow  his  nose.     The  cause  of  this  partica- 
larity  is  not  inexplicable  (  without  a  doubt 
the  fracture  of  the  pars  planum  or  the  os 
unguis  not  having  caused  a  rupturt  of  tbf 
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•oft  parts  lining  them,  these  tatter  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  air;  but  the  patient  having 
afterwards  violently  driven  a  strong  column 
ot'air  against  these  parts  in  the  act  of  blow- 
ing his  nose,  they  were  torn,  and  a  free  coni- 
i^unication  thu^  established  between  the  na- 
asal  fossa  and  the  eyelids.  I  was  desirous  of 
aiscertaining  whether,  after  the  accident,  he 
had  lost  any  blood  by  the  nose^  as  all  the 
olh^r  patients  whom  I  had  seen  in  similar 
circumstances,  had  presented  that  symptom. 
Tn  this  man  however  it  appeared,  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  it  did  not  occur. 
^  The  treatment  consisted  of  general  bleed- 
ing, and  discutient  applications  to  the  base  of 
the  orbit.  The  patient  was  especially  ad- 
vised not  to  blow  his  nose,  to  avoid  coughing, 
or  any  action  which  might  renew  the  passage 
of  the  air  through  the  presumed  opening, 
^nd  I  announced  that  he  would  be  well  in  a 
few  days.  In  fact,  on  the  third  day  after  his 
admittance  into  the  hospital,  the  crepit:ition 
had  diminished  considerably  ;  the  fourth,  it 
^as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  and  the  fifth, 
the  eyelids  were  almost  in  their  natural  state. 
<  The  following  case  is  somewhat  analogous 
IP  the  preceding,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs 
im  the  seat  of  the  injury,  the  cause  of  the 
emphysema* 

Emphyaema  nf  the  Eyelids,  consequent  on  a 
fmsumed  ruplure  of  the  pituitary  membrane. 

^  Another  young  nlan  having  received  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  nose  by  the  fall  of  a  plank. 
It  at  first  caused  only  severe  pain  ;  but  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  having  blown  his  nose  with 
fbrce,  he  felt  as  if  a  flash  of  fire  darted  from 
t!he  sides  of  the  nose  to  the  angle  of  the  eye, 
fthd  expended  itself  in  the  left  upper,  and 
t6wer  eyelids.  These  immediately  became 
io  tumefied,  that  the  eye  was  suddenly 
covered,  and  the  passage  of  Tight  intercepted, 
ffe  was  taken  into  the  Hdtel-Dieu.  The 
tfirvellds  were  considerably  stretched,  and  elas- 
t(e,  but  without  change  of  colour,  and  em- 
physematous crepitation  was-  discovered. 
The  same  measures  effected  a  cure  in  four  or 
^e  days,  t  consider  that  the  blow  received 
1W  the  patient  had  occasioned  a  rupture  of 
thfe  pitlittary  membrane  opposite  the  union  of 
thti  lateral  nasal  cartilage,  which  may  have 
%)i^n  (detached  from  the  ossa  nasi. 

""kmphysema  of  the    Temporal  Region,  conse- 
quent on  fracture  cf  the  Frontal  Sinus, 

''',  Em'pfeywma  may  be  produced  in  the  most 
etcvate^  parts  of  the  respiratory  passages,  by 
caii^qs  TOore  serious  than  those  in  the  preced- 
ing case.s^.  pf  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 

aipnje, 

^raan  i^ell  on  the  forehead;  sometime 
vJt(terwai'4^  a  voluminous  tumor  formed  in  the 
^m'pbral.  region  ;  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
asceruin  its  nature,  until  by  gentle  pressuVe 
X  made  \  pss  towards  'the  anterior  part  bf 
ihe  foreheadTand  entirely  disappear    lY  Vas 


the  reault  of  the  passage  oflhe  air  lAttf'tlw' 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  fiom  the  fractured 
frontal  sinus,  which  was  open  under  the  (ktik 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  oftrao* 
matic  emphysema,  dependant  on  penetratiof 
wuunds  of  the  chest,  or  by  a  commanicatiM 
of  another  kind,  caused  by  external  ti»> 
lence  on  other  parts  of  the  air  passages.  Bit 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  cases  which  haw 
been  adduced,  and  the  considerations  drawa 
from  them,  are  sufficient  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  this  singular  kind  of  disease  to  make 
known  on  what  the  diagnosis  is  founded,  ttA 
the  treatment  which  should  be  pursued.  I 
have  now  a  few  words  to  add  relative  to  tbe 
infiltration  of  air  in  the  more  elevated  pans 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Besides  tin 
crepitation  which  has  been  called  cmphyM' 
matous,  and  the  negative  signs  already  indi- 
cated, we  may  also  perceive  that  whenever, 
to  be  certain  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  ve 
direct  the  patient  to  blow  his  nose,  the  tuoK- 
faction,  whether  of  the  eyelids  or  other  parti, 
is  sensibly  increased.  If  we  have  to  do  mik 
a  patient  who  is  insensible,  by  pinching  ff 
closing  up  the  nares,  we  can  cause  an  instaot 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour,  which  ii 
induced  by  preventing  the  column  of  lir 
from  being  expired,  and  which  \s  conse 
quently  carried  into  the  new  passage  thai 
accidentally  established.  In  all  cases  of  eo- 
physema  of  the  eyelids,  the  tumefaction  form 
very  rapidly,-  owing  probably  to  the  grwJ 
laxity  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  those  partt. 

[In  the  course  of  this  lecture,  M.  Dapuy- 
tren  referred  frequently  to  a  lecture  on  tria* 
matic  emphysema  delivered  by  him  at  tbt 
Hdtel-Dieu,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found 
in  No.  15. — Eds.] 

HYDRO-SARCOCELE. 

Case  remarkable  on  account  qf  the  dife>^9 
of  diagnosis, 

A  short  time  since  a  physician  of  the  mt' 
rine  came  to  consult  me  for  an  affection  i 
the  left  testicle;  it  had  been  considere<ltf 
hydro-sarcocele  by  many  gentlemen  who  M 
examined  it.  During  infancy  the  left  testidc 
did  not  descend  into  the  scrotum  ;  a  tomou 
of  a  variable  size  appeared  frequently  in  t^ 
course  of  the  spermatic  cord,  descended  moR 
or  less,  sometimes  even  into  the  scrotum,  ao^ 
then  gradually  re-ascending,disappeared  agsn 
in  the  inguinal  ring;  it  finally  fixed  Itself  out 
of  the  abdomen.  The  existence  of  herni* 
was  undoubtedly  credited,  for  from  his  chiM* 
hood,  he  has  constantly  worn  a  truss.  Thi* 
fact  must  be  attended  to,  as  it  must  hsr« 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  modi- 
fications which  took  place  later  in  those 
organs  ;  fbr  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule,  th»t 
whenever  t^ie  truss  is  not  useful,  it  is  altntfrf 
always  httnful ;  it  exercises  a  coDStant,  sus- 
tained pressure,  the  ei!l^sbr  whl<<fr  arealtfw* 
aliraya  injurioos;  i^  has  soirietlMH  cb**^ 
a#enlngs'<if  tt  eqrfirriM^lM  ifMifrft    Hoivetef' 
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f»E  Mveral  yaan  the  patient^  whose  age  is 
QQW  thirty-two,  has  ceased  wearing  it.  A 
ciffeuimtance  to  which  attention  should  also 
bet  directed  is,  that  the  tumour  often  present- 
ad  very  considerable  variations  in  its  size. 
Quriog  a  voyage  for  a  year  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make,  it  increased  consider- 
ably. On  his  return  fluctuation  was  perceived 
at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part;  above 
and  behind  this  fluctuation,  a  hard  body  was 
lelt.  When  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first 
time,  I  thought,  in  fact,  that  ther«  was  a 
collection  of  fluid,  but  it  was  difficult,  from 
the  history,  to  decide  what  the  hard  body 
was  which  I  have  just  mentioned ;  I  was  in- 
oUned  to  consider  it  as  a  swelling  caused  by 
an  adherent  hernia ;  I  contented  myself  with 
advising  repose,  baths,  and  topical  emollients, 
after  which  I  endeavoured  to  reduce  it,  but 
unavailingly. 

The  patient,  whose  afiairs  required  him  to 
undertake  another  long  voyage,  was  deter- 
mined to  be  rid  of  his  disease  at  all  risks. 
The  position  was  a  very  embarrassing  one  to 
the  operator ;  there  was,  in  truth,  a  collection 
of  fluid,  but  nothing  else  could  be  ascertained. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  hydrocele,  with  a  cartilaginous 
thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginajis,  from  sar- 
cocele ;  but  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
certain whether  the  hydrocele  was  the  only 
disease,  or  whether  it  were  accompanied  by 
aarcocele,  swelling  of  the  testicle,  or  hernia, 
and,  if  the  latter,  whether  the  hernia  had  or 
had  not  contracted  adhesions;  for  one  or 
other  of  these  hypotheses  might  be  true. 
Every  kind  of  these  complications  are  met 
with,  and  according  to  them  was  my  conduct 
to  be  regulated.  I  at  first  intended  to  make 
an  explorative  puncture ;  but  it  was  then  re- 
quisite to  determine  how  it  should  be  done. 
The  use  of  the  trocar,  innocuous  and  very 
proper  in  cases  of  simple  hydrocele,  would 
prove  very  dangerous  if  the  tumour  were 
formed  by  an  enlarged  testicle,  without  dege- 
nerescence,  or  by  the  presence  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  either  of  these  organs  might  be  wound- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  sarco- 
«ele  the  puncture  would  be  useless. 

These  considerations  determined  me  to 
open  it  with  a  bistoury ;  an  incision,  about 
an  inch  long,  was  made  in  the  integuments 
on  the  lower  part,  prolonged  a  little  back- 
wards, and  the  parts  carefully  divided  until 
I  came  to  the  sac  containing  the  liquid,  which 
was  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  elastic.  If  aviqg 
pierced  it  with  the  point  of  the  bistoury,  a 
liqaid  escaped  resembling  that  of  pure  hydror 
cele.  Being  desirous  of  preventing  its  infil- 
tration in  the  cellular  tissue,  I  enlarged  the 
incision,  when  the  quantity  which  escaped 
amounted  to  about  eight  or  ten  ounces.  The 
tumour  lost  only  two- thirds  of  its  volume ; 
Mid  we  might  thep  see  very  evidently  that  its 
remains,  the  hard  body  already  spoken  of, 
was  the  testicle  itselC  But  ia  what  state  was 
It  ?     That  wfm  m  MHWrt«ut  questi^^)  tp  Mr 


termine.  Its  sweliii^g  might  depend  en, a 
venereal,  scrofulous,  or  external  cause.  \  On 
questioning  the  patient,  it  appeared  that  hie 
had  only  had  a  running  for  about  five  or  sii^' 
days ;  on  the  other  hand,  although  there 
were  a  few  indications  of  scrofula  about  \\\ta^ 
they  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  warrant 
me  in  concluding  it  to  be  of  strumous  origin  \ 
the  patient  had  a  good  constitution,  and  bad 
always  enjoyed  good  health.  Every  thing 
then  led  us  to  believe  that  this  tumefaction 
was  the  result  of  the  compression  exerted  on 
the  testicle  for  so  many  years  by  the  trus/i 
employed  to  keep  up  this  herniary  tumqur. 
Supposing  it  to  be  of  venereal  origin,  should 
I  stop  the  operation  there,  re-unite  the, 
wound,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  its  resolution 
by  anti-syphilitic  measures  ?  It  may  easily 
be  conceived,  that  my  decision  in  this  r<o 
spect  would  depend  on  the  more  or  less 
positive  knowledge  that  might  be'  acquire^ 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  organ,  whilst  the 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances  just  epu:^ 
merated  could  serve  us  only  in  calculating 
the  chances  of  amputation*  .  < 

Having  carefully  examined  the  testicle,  I 
found  its  surface  very  unequal ;  it  washkf^ 
and  almost  indolent;  this  hardn«'ss  was  Mpai^ 
eially  remarkable  in  the  epididymlSi  whi|% 
had  acquired  a  very  considerable  size,  Thera 
were  therefore  very  good  reasons  to  belftfvip<iA 
the  degenerescence  of  the  greater  part  of  ^fa^ 
organ,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  ^efi)Ovo 
it.  But  being  previously  desirous  of  asc^r* 
taining  the  state  of  the  upper  part  of  th«L^er« 
matic  cord,  which  I  found  to  be  healthy,,  ai^y^ 
of  the  Inguinal  ring,  I  reached  th^  Utt^f 
without  difficulty,  and  found  it  freely  ope^ 
I  could  then  readily  conceive  hpw  \\\f  vplifipf^ 
of  the  tumour  had  varied  so  considerab^y^^  af 
I  believed  to  be  dependant  on  tl)e  protrusipQ 
and  spontaneous  reduction  of  an  intesti^c^ 
But  how  was  it  that  the  tumour  contalnli^g 
the  liquid  was  not  returned  into  theabdooae;^ 
during  the  efforts  made  in  such  a  statp  pf  \j^f 
ring  ?  This  was  to  be  explained  by  the^^fi^ 
pearance  of  the  epididymis,  which  ^4w 
placed  against  the  opening  of  ibe  rlpg^  at^ 
completely  closed  it  up.  It  is  known  that^ 
dogs  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  placed  tlietf 
like  a  sucker,  prevents  the  return  pf  an  iur 
Jection  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  .  j^n  t^>s 
patient,  this  anormal  condition  of  the  epidi» 
dymis  performed  the  natural  funption  of  thf 
paritoneuin  in  dogs,  ^  ^  * 

In  consequence  of  this  particular  conditio^ 
of  the  ring,  the  operation  might  be  folloWe4 
by  two  accidents  equally  unpleasant.  XHh  tna 
one  hand,  a  portion  of  intestine  m(gh^  ha 
protruded,  and  fix  itself  in  the  woiind,'asJ( 
sometimes  happens  in  the  operation  foi*  kt^aii* 
gulated  hernia;  on  the  other  hand,  if  h^tapr* 
rhage  were  to  aupervene,  the  blood,  elTusIng 
itself  into  the  peritoneum,  woisld  eaiiso  ti^ 
lent  inflammation  of  that  knembrfine,  X»  pnu 
^f«pt  this  thf  vf0S9l9  p/  iV  cord  w^if  ^ 
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vith  great  care,  as  were  also  the  vessels  of 
tbe  intcgumenta. 

Let  me  now  recapitulate  the  circumstances 
ol  this  interesting  case.  The  tumour  consist- 
ed of  a  collection  of  fluid,  the  anormal  sise  of 
the  testicle,  and,  accidentally,  by  an  intestinal 
hernia.  This  collection  of  fluid,  in  all  about 
eight  or  ten  ounces,  was  the  product  of  the 
morbid  secretion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
constituted  a  real  hydrocele.  Although  the 
inguinal  ring  was  widely  open,  the  commu- 
nication between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  not  being  free, 
^vliich  was  dependant  on  a  particular  dispo- 
sition of  the  lower  part  of  this  canal,  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  reduce  the  sac  containing 
the  liquid.  In  regard  to  the  determination 
which  I  formed  of  removing  the  testicle,  I 
believe  it  was  the  wisest.  The  operation,  it 
is  true,  was  painful,  long,  and  difficult ;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  ac- 
cidents which  might  occur  from  the  ulterior 
progress  of  the  disease,  or  from  any  other 
operation.  However,  the  pathological  exa- 
mination of  the  testicle  itself  will  decide 
whether  I  have  acted  right  or  wrong.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  its  natural  size ;  divid- 
ed with  a  bistoury,  it  shows  carcinomatous 
appearances  of  the  first  degree,  that  is,  with- 
out degeneration  or  ramoUissement.  This  is 
a  happy  circumstance,  as  it  affords  a  greater 
Chance  for  the  ultimate  cure  of  the  patient. 
The  epididymis,  which  is  at  least  four  tiroesits 
natural  size,  is  in  the  same  state.  The  gene- 
ral constitution  of  the  individual,  the  integrity 
of  fhe  cord,  and  the  presumed  nature  of  the 
Cftnse  of  this  affection,  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  the  cure  will  be  radical. 
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VESANIA. 

,  This  order  comprehends  the  disorders  of  the 
.fapulty  of  the  judgment,  without  any  py- 
rexia or  coma. 

.    Amentia. — Fatuity  or  Defect  of  Intellect. 

There  is  here  an  imbecility  of  the  judg- 
;inent,  so  that  the  relations  of  things  are  not 
perceived  or  remembered.  This  resembles 
:idioti9BDn,  and  is  frequently  from  birth,  or 
frsm  some  malformation  of  the  cranium. 
This  disease  is  divided  into  three  species. 

Amentia  Congenita. — This  generally  exists 
from  the  time  of  birth,  or  is  occasioned  by 
fiome  imperfection  of  the  parts  with  which 
tins  understanding  is  connected.  This  admits 
■of  no  relief. 


AmeniiaSeniUe  is  caused  by  a  decay  of 
the  faculty  of  perception  in  advanced  life, 
and  very  frequently  occurs  in  tboae  who 
were  formerly  considered  as  ctev«r  men. 
This  species  of  amentia  cannot  be  curedL 

Amentia  aequititiU'—l^us  arises  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  in  men  of  previous  sound  un- 
derstanding, as  from  a  fracture,  or  firom  any 
great  violence  of  that  nature  done  to  the 
head.     This  is  also  incurable. 

Melancholia  is  partial  insanity  witboai 
dyspepsia.  Insanity  is  present  when  the  re- 
lations of  things  are  falsely  perceived  by  the 
patient.  There  is  false  conception  present 
in  every  species  of  insanity,  and  tfais  fiJse 
conception  being  acted  upon,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  maniacal  disorder.  By  partisl 
insanity,  is  meant,  where  the  patient  is  ab- 
sent upon  one  subject  only.  The  difl^rencv 
between  this  and  hypochondriasis  Is,  that 
dyspepsia  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the 
latter.  Melancholy  will  vary  accordfi^  te 
the  circumstances  producing  it. 

The  first  species  may  arise  from  tbe  stat? 
of  the  patient's  health,  which,  from  slight 
causes  he  may  suppose  to  be  bad  ;  or  it  nay 
arise  from  a  perpetual  anxiety  in  tbe  pa- 
tient's mind,  on  his  own  affiiirs ;  this  nearest 
resembles  hypochondriasis.  There  periMp« 
the  patient  might  be  distressed  from  a  cao^e 
which  might  possibly  occur,  but  here  he  U 
anxious  on  a  subject  which  is  totally  fiike. 
This  species  is  called,  by  some  writrTs, 
melancholia  mdgaris. 

The  second  species  is  totally  the  reverse 
of  the  first  Here  the  patient  may  nppott 
himself  as  rich  as  possible,  when  he  may  n«: 
be  worth  one  farthing ;  or  this  species  tms 
also  arise  from  a  false  conception  of  the  state 
of  the  patient's  afikirs,  which  may  be  pnt- 
perous. 

The  third  species  depends  upon  love. 
This  will  vary  in  different  cases ;  Uie  patient 
may  or  may  not  be  depressed  in  spirits,  and 
this  may  give  rise  to  other  forms  of  melan- 
cholia ;  the  patient  may  become  thus  aABcted 
from  being  either  refused  or  accepted. 

The  fourth  species  may  arise  horn  suppos- 
ing, from  some  reason  unexplained  by  die 
patient,  that  he  is  abandoned  by  heaven. 
He  gradually  wastes  away,  refuses  food,  has 
no  sleep,  and  is  in  a  state  of  constant  suf- 
fering. 

The  fif^h  species  is  accompanied  by  an 
aversion  to  motion,  and  to  perform  tbe  common 
offices  of  life  ;  the  patient  is  very  dejected,  and 
will  explain  nothing,  and  will  remain  in  tbe 
same  position  for  days  together. 

The  sixth  species  is  where  the  patient  is 
always  in  motion,  and  never  at  rest ;  be  can- 
not sit  down-— is  constantly  walking,  and  ia 
a  %tate  of  perfect  restlessness,  and  at  the 
same  time  generally  melancholy. 

The  seventh  species  is  accompanied  with 
a  desire  to  die,  and  is  by  some  suppoaed  to 
be  more  frequent  in  Engfamd  than  elsewhere: 
it  arises  from  no  apparent  oauaa. 
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The  eighth  species  ariiea  from  ft  morbid 
conception  of  the  patient's  sex. 

Afanta.— In  mania  the  insanity  is  universal, 
and  there  is  a  false  conception  upon  every 
subject  Mania  is  divided  into  several  spe- 
cies. 

Mania  mentalis^  where  it  arises  from  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  which  are  various. 

Mania  corporea,  arising  from  corporeal 
causes,  as  in  women  during  pregnancy,  or 
after  delivery,  which  latter  is  called  puerperai 
insanity. 

Mania  obtcura,  where  it  is  not  preceded 
by  any  evident  affection  of  the  mind  or  the 
body ;  and  where,  therefore,  the  cause  is  not 
manifest 

In  mania,  there  is  a  frequent  transition 
from  one  species  of  it  to  another,  in  the  same 
person,  at  different  periods  of  life.  The 
treatment  does  not  depend  upon  the  disease, 
whether  it  be  mania  or  melancholia,  but  upon 
the  temperament  of  the  patient,  upon  his 
general  habit  of  body,  and  his  general  state 
of  health.  Among  persons  who  are  confined, 
many  may  have  violent  and  rapid  succession 
of  ideas;  and  in  others,  the  thoughts  will 
succeed  each  other  very  slowly.  When  the 
patient's  ideas  are  rapid,  he  will  be  either 
violent  or  foolish ;  and  with  some,  their 
spirits  will  be  quite  gay  and  harmless.  Al- 
though there  is  no  pyrexia  present  during 
the  fit,  it  is  frequently  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  head-ache,  and  violent  throbbing 
of  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries.  The 
sensorlum  is  not  acted  upon  as  in  a  state  of 
health,  the  patient  is  incapable  of  directing 
his  attention  to  any  particular  object  from  the 
rapid  succession  of  his  ideas ;  the  judgment  is 
always  prompt  and  positive,  and  the  patient 
greatly  relies  on  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
ideas  on  various  subjects— for  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  can  weaken  or  shal^e  them.  The 
passions  of  the  mind  are  frequently  expressed 
with  great  extravagance,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  patient,  wherever  it  is  directed,  is  very 
great ;  if  irritated,  he  becomes  furious ;  lie 
is  perpetually  fancying  himself  injured,  and 
that  every  one  around  him  is  his  mortal 
enemy;  some  objects  are  painted  by  him  in 
the  wildest  colours,  and  one  single  error  may 
perhaps  produce  all  these.  If  the  patient  be 
not  now  confined,  he  becomes  intractable  and 
furious.  This  species  of  mania  is  charac- 
terized by  a  quick  succession  of  ideas. 

Another  species  of  mania  is  where  the  ideas 
are  quick,  but  gay  and  good  humoured,  and 
in  such  cases  the  height  and  exhilaration  of 
fancy  subvert  all  that  education  had  previously 
formed;  those  who  when  in  possession  of 
their  fiiculties  were  most  quiet  and  retired, 
become  gay,  noisy,  and  frivolous.  When 
this  species  of  mania  affects  men,  they  fancy 
themselves  kings,  and  women  consider  them- 
selves queens.  Sometimes  they  scorn  all 
earthly  distinotions   and    fancy    themselves 


equal  with  the  Deity,  and  this  occurs  in  that 
form  of  madness  where  the  ideas  are  slow ; 
the  countenance  becomes  gloomy,  and  the 
patientis  solitary  and  suspects  all  around  him^ 
becomes  fearful,  and  fancies  himself  guilty  of 
enormous  crimes,  deserted  of  heaven/  and 
wishes  for  death ;  and  if  he  be  not  narrowly 
watched,  he  will  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 
He  will  sometimes  fancy  himself  ruined,  or 
his  thoughts  may  be  fixed  on  some  female, 
and  he  will  sink  into  gloomy  despair.  The 
patient  will  not  be  always  in  the  same  state ; 
the  paroxysms  will  remit,  the  ideas  change, 
and  the  furious  become  calm,  &c. 

A  casual  observer,  on  conversing  with  a 
patient  during  these  remissions,  may  not  per- 
haps discover  the  patient's  aberration  of  mind, 
but  when  he  lights  upon  one  particular  topic, 
it  then  becomes  evident;  these  remissions 
are  called  lucid  intervals  ;  these  must  be 
watched  very  narrowly  by  those  accustomed 
to  it,  as  otherwise  the  patient  is  sometime;! 
so  cunnitig  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
remission.  In  some  cases  the  memory  is  im- 
paired, in  others  it  is  not. 

Those  whose  minds  are  frequently  fixed 
on  one  object  for  a  length  of  time  become  fa- 
tuitous.  Young  children  who  are  remarkably 
clever  at  an  early  age,  frequently  become 
imbecile  about  puberty ;  the  senses  of  taste, 
feeling,  and  smelling,  as  well  as  those  of  see- 
ing and  hearing,  are  also  frequently  affected. 
Some  patients  fancy  they  see  persons  who  are 
addressing  them,  and  they  frequently  employ 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  answering  those 
questions  which  they  imagine  are  put  to  them. 
This  habit  sometimes  becomes  permanent, 
and  no  external  objects  are  able  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  patient ;  he  will  do  nothing 
without  he  imagines  it  is  the  wish  of  these 
persons  whom  he  fancies  are  addressing  him. 
When  in  a  furious  paroxysm,  some  know 
nothing  of  what  has  occurred;  others  are 
enabled  to  recollect  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it  Maniacal  patients  are  gene- 
rally worse  at  night,  and  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture is  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
on  a  paroxysm,  and  some  patients  are  so  well 
aware  of  this  that  they  will  not  lie  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture.  Those  who  are  violent  will 
continue  in  action  for  a  long  time,  as  beating 
with  their  feet  upon  the  ground ;  and  those 
who  are  enabled  to  recollect  this,  mention  it 
as  affording  them  considerable  relief. 

In  all  there  is  a  degree  of  wildness, 
cunning,  and  diitnist,  expressed  in  the  coun- 
tenance; paroxysms  frequently  recur  with 
violence  after  the  remiBstons,  producing  auch 
a  derangement  of  the  contents  of  tha  cra- 
nium as  ultimately  to  induce  paralysis,  apo« 
plexy,  &C' 
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\^'^t4  pi^ceding  p&per  on  this  subject  there 
ti^  on'  ftccoant  of  some  of  the  internal  and 
eMMrna)  causes  which  modify  the  pulse ;  and 
these  are  so  numerous  that  many  eminent 
pfiysipians  of  our  own  time  place  little  reliance 

JAihe  4^agnosis  afforded  by  arterial  pulsation. 
It,  ^,^0  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Mason  Good  has 
y§r)i  mMch  decried  the  doctrine  of  pulsation, 
fho^gfi  there  are  few  medical  practitioners  of 
1^1^  e;(perieDce  that  will  assent  to  his  conclu- 
9;piif.  The  examination  of  the  pulse  as  the 
fj^racterlstic  of  the  circulatory  system,  can- 
f)Qt  be  emitted  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
^uie  disease,  tt  would  be  absurd  to  depend 
4ilK>^  it  alone,  or  upon  the  examination  of 
j^^plf^t^try,  digestive,    or  nervous  system ; 

~  firf  naasti  carefully  investigate  the  conditions 
,q(f  ,the  ^hole  when  learning  the  history  of  our 
j3f  (jent'iS  case;.  Though  the  pulse  will  vary  in 
tCqps^quence  of  an  immense  number  of  col- 
jf^terill  circumstances, yet  we  can  safely  depend 
{.l^pop  9\06tof  itscharacters,  as  fullness,  softness, 
.ftmallQessy  &c.  and  hence  deduce  our  indica- 
]^op9  of  treatment.  Some  writers,  as  Bordeu, 
iF^rdyice,  behave  too  6nely  elaborated  the 
^)iygipic  art,  and  rendered  its  variations  so 
,|]iMne|'oiM  at>d  complicated,  as  altnost  to  defy 
-fi^pri^ension*  Heberden  remarks,  "  such 
;iD^ut«  distinctions  of  the  several  pulses  exist 
<$)^icfl,y  in  the  imagination  of  the  makers,  or 

\  %.%)\^9$i\\9k^e^i\X^  place  in  the  knowledge  and 
cure  of  diseases."  Dr.  Hunter  could  never 
feel  that  nice  distinction  in  the  pulse  that 
•  hifcnV' "Others  did,  and  Mr.  Hunter  held  that 
th'^'tflder' peculiarities  in  the  pulse  are  only 
ft^^^iotfs  itt  the  mind.  Admitting  both  these 
'  yjoWtlttns,  they  do  tiot  prove  that  the  study  of 
the?  dbVit^tts  ittodiBcations  of  the  pulse  is  use- 

"  less'  tb  the  thedical  practitioner.  In  fact,  it 
'  iaiWdt  be  denied  that  the  pulse  depends  on 
'flie' Contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  and  of 

=  'tftl^fcrteHes,  and  is  a  precise  index  to  the  mo- 
•^WftSitlorts,  however  varied,  of  the  activity  of 
ihe  circulatory  system.     In  making  this  as- 

''^ertl6¥i"  1  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  Dr. 

<"WWy  df  Bath,  "  that  no  increase  of  sixe,  or 

'  'IfidHd  ^hiitlgefif  bulk  takes  place  in  the  arte- 
'ViW'd^tihg.eirtiiei' the  systole  or  diastole  of 

'  '9ie  lie*i»t*8  venrrifcles  in  a  state  of  healthy  and 

^^WiitH'U  the  ^fesiure  of  the  finger  against  the 
^■^\Ak  ^'  ^nkttery  that  occasions  pulsation)  in 
'^tdn^^ilii^nce  of  the  resistance  hereby  made  to 
ihii  t*gd!*r'#oW  of  blood,  the  alternating  beat 
beihg  fHidaikd  by  the  greater  momentum 
wftH"  AiMi  ^the  tttrrent  strikes  against  the 
fingtr.  or  other  cause  of  obstruction  during 


the  systole  than  during  the  diastole  of  thi 
heart."     Dr.  Good  tomments  upon  this  opi- 
nion, and  states  that  pulsation  will  be  felt  in 
a  leaden  water  pipe  while  the  pump  is  worked 
upon  at  one  end.     According  to  these  doc- 
trines there  should  be  pulsation  of  the  veins^ 
as  the  blood  is  propelled  through  themi  which 
every  one  knows  is  not  the  case,  unless  iz& 
certain  rare  diseases.     It  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  by  which  1  am  circumscribed,  were 
I  to  enter  upon  the  functions  of  the   beait 
and  arteries  ;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
object  I  have  in  view  in  writing  this  paper, 
which  is  to  inform  students  and  junior  prac- 
titioners of  the  diagnostics  afforded  by  the 
arterial  pulsation. 

I  have  already  described  the  normal  state 
of  the  pulse  in  a  state  of  health  in  both  seze3» 
in  different  ages,and  under  a  variety  of  circum* 
stances.  Climate,  habit,  constitution,  and  ten>- 
perament  will  modify  the  pulse.  Physicians 
have  divided  the  arterial  pulsations  or  pulse 
into  diagnostic,  organic,  and  critical;  but  the 
first  and  third  of  these  only  are  studied  in 
our  day.  The  diagnostic  pulses  were  described 
by  Galen  as  the  great  and  small,  the  hard  and 
soft,  the  strong  and  weak,  the  quick  and  slow, 
the  frequent  and  rare,  the  equal  and  unequal. 
M.  Bordpu  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse 
as  an  index  to  the  diseases  of  every  organ  in 
the  body,  and  hence  he  necessarily  described 
an  immense  multiplicity  of  organic  pulses. 
These  he  subdivided  into  superior  and  infe- 
rior pulses,  or  as  the  organs  were  above  or 
below  the  diaphragm.  Recherches  sur  le  Pouls 
par  rapport  aux  crises,  1756.  Good*s  Studg 
of  Medicine*  But  Rucco,  in  his  learned  trea- 
tise on  the  science  of  the  pulse,  asserts  that 
Fouquet  was  the  author  who  raised  up  the 
doctrine  of  organic  pulses,  which  was  in  its 
infancy  before  he  published  his  work  on  the 
subject  in  17G7. 

This  hypothesis  became  popular  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  but  is  now  abandoned  by  the 
faculty,  in  general,  though  recently  revived 
in  France  (Die.  des  Sciences  Med.)  and  in 
this  country  by  Rucco.  The  critical  puUes 
have  been  described  by  many  renowned  phy- 
sicians, and  by  writers  of  distinction,  as  Ga- 
len, ^tius,  Salius,  Alpinus,  Struthius,  Hoff- 
man, Solano,  Nihell,  Senac,  Bordeu,  Cox, 
Fleming,  and  others.  All  the  works  upon 
the  puUe  tend  to  shew  the  value  of  this  sign 
in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  disease. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  must  be  ob- 
served in  making  the  exploration  of  the 
pulse;  1,  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  pulse  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  in  the  sexes,  temperaments,  ac- 
cording to  corporeal  development,  and  as 
influenced  by  moral  and  physical  causes.  It 
is  manifest  that  without  this  knowledge  we 
cannot  distinguish  with  accuracy,  its  condi- 
tions in  various  diseases ;  3,  the  tea>perature 
of  the  hand  must  not  be  too  high  or  too  iow, 
andlhat'of  the  patient  roust  be  taken  into 
consideration  ;  3,  the  examination  must  not 
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be  made  on  entering  the  chamber  of  the  lick, 
as  the  approach  of  a  medical  practitioner 
^neraily  agitates  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
«nd  causes  an  increase  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical force,  and  consequently  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries.  This  fact  must  be 
remembered  whenever  the  physician  is  a 
atranger,  and  attends  for  the  first  time.  The 
pulse  will  be  also  accelerated  af^er  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  stimulating  drinks,  exercise, 
mental  emotions,  more  especially  when  the 
patient  is  delicate  or  feeble ,  and  also  after 
laughing,  coughing,  groaning,  hiccuping, 
crying,  or  much  speaking.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  explore  the  pulse,  in  consequence 
of  these  inconveniences,  but  an  attentive 
and  cautious  practitioner  will  remedy  all  of 
them,  by  feeling  the  pulse  soon  af\er  his 
visit,  and  again  before  his  departure;  and 
hy  carefully  estimating  its  characteristic  on 
both  these  occasions,  he  will  generally  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  It  is  held  that  the 
exploration  of  the  pulse  is  most  correct  in 
hospitals,  where  patients  expecting  the  medi- 
cal attendants,  are  free  from  emotions  and  all 
excesses ;  4,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on 
his  back,  or  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the 
arms  free  from  pressure,  or  he  should  repose 
on  his  side,  and  in  such  case  the  pulse  in  the 
upper  wrist  must  be  felt ;  5,  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  are  to  be  applied  over  the 
radial  artery,  a  little  above  the  styloid  apo- 
physis of  the  radius,  and  the  fore-arm  being 
slightly  flexed  between  pronation  and  supi- 
nation. The  thumb  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius.  Dr.  Rucco 
recommends  the  four  fingers  along  the  artery, 
•as  in  certain  diseases  the  pustile  force  may 
differ  in  a  short  extent  of  the  artery,  and 
may  not  be  detected,  unless  the  fingers  are  ap- 
plied as  he  suggests.  Too  much  pressure 
must  not  be  made  with  the  fingers,  as  it 
would  stop  the  pulse,  or  change  the  position 
of  the  artery,  and  lead  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion. The  fingers  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  artery  for  a  few  seconds,  as  their 
aensibility  will  be  diminished  by  much  com- 
pression. In  many  cases  the  artery  cannot 
he  felt  by  the  ring  and  iittle  fingers,  and 
in  most  persons,  the  sense  of  touch  in  these 
is  much  less  than  in  the  index  and  middle 
fingers.  In  fat  people,  considerable  com- 
pressio!>  is  requisite  to  feel  the  pulse,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  cellular  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  artery.  In  old  per- 
sons there  is  little  fat,  the  arteries  are  super- 
ficial ;  little  pressure  with  fingers  is  neces- 
sary, as  we  can  often  observe  the  pulsation. 
There  is  no  lule  as  to  the  length  of  time 
requisite  for  the  examination  of  the  pulse. 
It  is  necessary  to  feel  the  pulse  in  both 
arms,  as  there  is  always  a  difference  in  the 
radial  arteries,  that  of  the  right  arm  being 
htrger ;  and  the  pulsation  may  be  regular  in 
one,  and  irregular  in  the  other  wrist,  or  it 
may  he  absent  for  months  in  one  arm  (Parry) 
or  m  both,  according  to  Haller  and  Jackson. 
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In  the  last  case,  the  radial  arteries  cither 
deviate  from  their  usual  course,  by  turning 
over  the  radius  higher  than  the  wrist,  or 
they  may  take  their  ordhoary  tract,  and  yet 
not  pulsate.  liti  such  iqstaof Qs^  #)e>psrottd, 
temporal,  or  brachial  arteries  must  be  ex- 
amined, or  the  heart  itself.  Ttie  jAilsAsms^ 
be  full  in  one  wrist  and  small  jn  the  other, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  examining  both. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  should  feel  the  left 
wrist  with  the  right  hand,  and  reciprocally : 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  sense  of  touch 
is  the  same  in  the  fingers  of  both  haiadft 
unless  when  they  are  indurated  in  one  whN9 
has  practised  much  on  some  stringed  instru- 
ment. 

In  the  natural  condition  the  pulse  is  easily 

felt,  it  is  regular,  soft,  not  too  frequent  tt6^ 

too  slow.     In  the  adult  it  beats  about  65  Or 

70  in  a  minute,  the  pulsations  being  at  aA 

equal  distance  from  each  other.  Sir  J.  Floyiif 

said  that  the  pulse  of  a  healthy  man  wsl 

about  75  in  a  minute.    The  Physician^ s  PuUn 

Watch,  *tr  an  Eteaif  to  explain  the  Old  Ai^ 

of  feeling  the  Pulse,  and  to  improve  it  by  Hik 

help  qf  the  PuUe- Watch,  Lond.  1707.  Ihav% 

already  described  the  variations  of  the  pul^ 

at  the  different  periods  of  life,  and  have  ntyw 

to  add  a  few  other  particulars.   Dr.  Heberdeh 

attended  a  man  of  80,  whose  pulse  was  26  In  - 

a  minute :  and  another  in  whom  it  was  onhr 

12,  while  Llzari  informs  us  that  he  fbnndit 

only  11.  Racolta  d'Opusculi  Scientific,  p.  256. 

It  may  be  counted,  according  to  Frank;  fo 

200.  Di  Cur.  Horn,  Morb  Epit.  torn.  iv.  page 

175.    The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh, 

mentioned  in  his  lectures,  that  his  colleagde 

Monro,  2dus,  stated    the    same  fact;    atni 

Wendt  counted  it  at  243.   De  MutatUme  quk- 

dam  Pulsus  insigni.  Erlang.  1778.     Dr.  <SaiA- 

ders    of  Edinburgh,  stated  in  his  lectWUfe, 

that  if  a  healthy  man  had  run  for  some  time, 

the  pulse  could  be  easily  reckoned  at  209 4n 

a  minute. 

•     ■  \ 
The  pulse  is  not  of  the  tame  fVqquenf^  in 

any  two  individuals.     It  is  very  feeble  in 

some,  indeed  scarcely  dis€eriiU4<9f  thoi^  the 

health  is  excellent.     In  old  persons,, sfho. are 

thin,  it  is  generally  strong,  and  may  4^c^ye 

a  young  practitioner.  Tuoiours  may  press.pn 

the  brachial  artery,  or  this  vessel  m9,Y  be. 

aneurisnial,  and  in  both  cases  the  pulse,  mil 

be  affbcted  at  the  wrist.    The  right  arn^i  is 

larger  and  more  developed  in  mostpeof^e^ 

the  pulse  is  larger  or  fuller,  while  the  revsfs^ 

occurs  in   the  left-handed.     The  pyulse  ipU 

be  full  in  one  arm,  and  indicate  voncsefrti^n, 

while  it  is  small  and  soft  in  the  oikfix^  apd 

seems  to  require  stiraulaatSi     When  this  f  i- 

Yersity  exists,  we  Bbftul^  feel  the  hear|,  ,  fiut 

sometimes  the  pulse  is  full  at  tlte  h«art  J^d 

small  at  the  wrist,  as  in  . contact! as\  q(  (he 

aoriculo- ventricular   opening.      There  .^tay 

be  extensive  disease  of  the  heart,  anij  fhe 

radial  pulse  be  naturaK     AuscuI^atiof^.^Ul 

enable  us  to  determine  most'Of  th«  4|sesscs  of 
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the  heart,  Aodgught  to  be  uaiveraally  studied 
by  ipedical  practitioner«. 

The  illimitable  varieties  and  modifications 
of  the  pulse  kd  Celsus  to  call  it  a  ret/allaeis' 
iimot  and  Farry  to  denominate  it  a  deceptive 
criterion.  Nevertheless  the  pulse  greatly 
assists  us  in  our  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
therapeutics.  Its  modifications  ve-^frequency, 
thwneu,  force  or  ttrengthy  rythm,  and  regu- 
lority.  In  the  state  of  disease,  the  pulse  is 
frequent  or  rare,  quick  or  slow,  hard  or  toft, 
great  or  small,  strong  or  feeble,  regular  or  irre- 
gular, unequal,  intermittent,  and  insensible. 
One,  two.  or  three  of  these  qualities  may  be 
combined. 

Pulsus  frequens,  frequent  pulse,  exists  when 
the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute  exceed 
those  in  health  at  the  different  ages.  This 
was  said  to  be  a  sign  of  febrile  diseases  by 
Galen,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  a  host  of 
others ;  but  Fordyce  well  observed,  that  fevers 
might  exist  and  prove  fatal  without  this 
symptom. — Dissertation  on  Simple  Fever,  p. 
70.  This  condition  of  the  pulse  is  generally 
observed  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. 

Pulsus  rarus,  slow  or  sluggish  pulse,  was 
opposed  to  the  frequent,  and  also  beats  less 
than  the  natural.  It  depends  on  diminished  • 
irritability  in  the  heart,  and  is  caused  by 
cerebral  oppression,  as  in  apoplexy,  compres- 
sion of  the  brain,  hydrocephalus,  narcotism, 
and  intense  cold.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
jerking  pulse  ;  it  is  a  bad  sign  in  fevers  and 
cerebral  aflbctions. 

Pulsus  celer,  quick  pulse,  is  generally  con- 
founded with  a  frequent  one,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated by  nearly  all  the  translators  of  Dr. 
Culten's  Nosology,  who  render  his  pulsut  fre- 
quens a  quick  pulse.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  the  artery  suddenly  strikes  the  finger, 
causing  a  fewer  number  of  pulsations  in  a 
mfn'crfe,  while  the  second  is  that  in  which 
there  is  a  great  number  of  pulsations  in  the 
same  space  of  time ;  so  that  the  pulse  may  be 
quick  and  rare,  slow  and  frequent,  quick  and 
frequent,  slow  and  rare.  Darwin  has  well 
explained  the  distinction  in  question.  The 
pulse  will  often  be  slow  as  to  number,  but 
quick  as  to  the  impression  on  the  finger,  as 
in  apoplexy  and  cerebral  oppression  from 
narcotism.  "  We  must  not,"  says  Darwin, 
"confound  frequency  of  repetition  with  quick- 
ness of  motion,  or  the  number  of  pulsations 
with  the  velocity  with  which  the  fibres,  which 
constitute  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  contract 
themselves." 

Pulsu4  inex^  vel  tardus,  a  slow  pulse,  is  op- 
posed to  the  qmok,  and  has  relation  to  each 
pulsntlpn ;  U  arises  from  the  same  causes  as 
the  ^are  pijlse.  When  this  occurs  in  fevers 
and  other  apute  diseases,  it  indicates  a  favour- 
able, clian^e* 

Pulsus  durun,  a  har.d  pulse,  is  compared  to 
*^€'  stroke  g^ven  by  the  string  of  a  musical 

^rument ;  it  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
faction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  artery  { 


it  is  small  and  generally  quick :  it  indicates 
enteritis,  peritotiitis,  and,  according  to  Hoff- 
man,  "  pain,  spasm,  and  convulsion."-^ iV 
Pulsuum  Natura,  Jkc  p.  17.)  When  smsiB  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  sorry 
pulse.  Hoffman  said  it  was  caused  by-  spasm 
of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  Hunter  referred  it 
to  this  condition  of  the  latter  alone  {Treatiaa 
on  the  Blood) ;  and  Fordyce  to  incipient  con- 
traction  of  the  artery  (Dissert,  on  Simjde 
Fever).  It  is  found  in  pleuritis,  synocha,  in- 
flammations, and  acute  rheumatism,  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  strong  and  full.  It  is  aome- 
times  called  an  obstructed  pulse  ;  it  reqvinMr 
venesection,  and  if  small  becomes  fuller,  and 
the  blood  on  cooUng  exhibits  the  bufipy  coat. 

Pulsus  mollis,  a  eoft  pulse,  is  caused  by 
relaxation  or  debility  of  the  mnscalar  coat  of 
the  artery ;  it  is  often  weak  and  sometimes 
dull ;  it  supervenes  on  the  hard  palse  after 
venesection,  and  often  accompanies  conra- 
lescence,  and  in  disease  indicates  a  remission 
or  improvement  But  it  is  not  always  faronr- 
able,  for  we  find  it  in  protracted  pneumonia, 
and  then  it  is  weak  (Boerhaave  InstUut.  Iter 
Med.  962,  Cullen  cccxxxvi.)  while  in  the  ac- 
cession of  continued  fever  it  presages  that  the 
disease  will  be  formidable,  and  that  there 
will  be  great  debility  in  the  last  stage  (Per- 
dyct  Op.  Cit.  p.  53).  It  is  more  common  vritlt 
the  female  than  with  the  male;  is  often  in- 
duced by  vomiting,  and  is  a  sign  of  delicate 
or  bad  health. 

Pulsus  magnuSy  a  great  pulse,  is  said  to  be 
present  when  the  artery  dilates  more  than 
naturally,  though  the  number  of  pulsations 
may  be  nonnal  or  rarer.  This  quality  is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  weakness,  and  not  sa 
much  from  fullness  of  the  artery ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  inferred  that  the  pulsations  are 
slower  than  when  the  palse  is  the  stronger. 
It  exists  in  coma,  vertigo,  and  lethargy,  and 
these  disease'are  more  dangerous,  the  greater 
the  pulse.— (F.  Home  Principia  Med.  p.  228.) 
This  pulse  seldom  indicates  venesection. 

Pulsus  parvus,  a  small  pulse,  was  opposed 
to  the  great,  and  was  attributed  to  a  want  of 
power  in  the  heart  to  propel  the  Mood,  as  in 
cases  of  debility;  or  to  a  contracted  state  of 
the  artery,  as  in  enteritis,  &c.     When  it  oe- 
curs  in  typhus,  after  hsemorrhages  and  flnaes^ 
it  is  usually  soft,  weak,  and  frequent ;  indi- 
cates great  debility,  and  requires  more  opium 
and  stimuli.    It  is  a  bad  sign  towards  the 
termination  of  typhus,  visceral,  and  other  in* 
flammations,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
intestinal  irritation,  scurvy;   in  a  word,   it 
indicates  great  debility,  or  prostration  of  tfie 
vital  powers.    But  when  the  pulse  is  smalH 
hard,  sharp,  or  wiry,  as  in  enteritis,  perito>» 
nitis,  carditis,  &c  it  requires  veneseetioo,  by 
which  it  becomes  fuller  and  softer. 

Pulsus  plenus,  afuUpulee,  is  that  in  whidi 
the  artery  does  not  narrow  itself  after  each 
dilatation,  but  on  each  pulsation  percusses 
the  finger  with  a  ftill,  soft^  obtuse  stroke;  It 
gives  a  weaker  stroke  to  the  finger  diao  an 
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artery,  whose  pul«e  i»  stronger  and  freer, 
which  is  called  greaty  as  already  described. 
It  was  said  to  depend  on  plethora ;  it  precedes 
natural  or  difficult  menstruation  and  hsemor-> 
rhages;  it  may  be  quick  or  slow,  and  in 
general  requires  venesection. 

PuUns  validus  seu  fortisf  a  strong  ptUstf  de- 
pends on  the  energy  of  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions, and  often  upon  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Those  who  enjoy  good  health 
and  constitutions,  who  pursue  laborious  em- 
ployments, and  who  Ihre  regularly,  have 
this  kind  of  pulse.  It  is  characteristic  of 
synocha,  various  inflammations,  hsemorrhages, 
especially  from  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  in- 
testines, kidneys,  uterus,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  often  precedes  perspiration,  by 
whkh  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ter- 
minate. It  shows  that  the  sanguineous  cir> 
culation  is  vigorous,  that  the  vessels  are  easily 
excited,  and  it  admonishes  us  of  the  necessity 
of  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood ;  it  indicates 
plethora,  and  warrants  depletion. 

Pulsus  debiUSf  a  weak  pulse^  exists  when 
the  artery  dilates  very  sparingly,  indicating 
a  low  degree  of  irritability  in  the  heart  and 
exhaustion  of  the  vascular  system;  it  is  gene- 
rally frequent,  thready,  compressible,  and 
easily  "  put  out,"  or  stopped ;  it  often  pre- 
cedes death,  and  is  a  sign  of  debility ;  it  is 
observed  in  carditis  and  pericarditis,  on  the 
accession  of  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  during  the  pain  arising  ft-om  biliary 
calculi,  in  primary  or  secondary  affections  of 
.  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  this 
organ,  or  of  full  doses  of  digitalis.  This  k  ind 
of  pulse  is  felt  in  phrenitis  (Dr.  F.  Home),  in 
certain  cases  of  amenorrhcea  (Darwin),  and 
in  elephantiasis  (Aretaeus).  Dr.  Gregory 
said,  it  exists  in  persons  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament. 

Pulsus  regithrist  a  regular  pulse,  is  that  in 
which  all  the  pulsations  are  alike. 

Pulsus  irregulariSf  vel  inequalis,  an  irregular 
or  unequal  pvise,  IS  when  the  pulsations  do  not 
correspond  to  each  other  in  frequency,  quick- 
ness and  force.  There  are  various  inequali- 
ties, vis.  it  is  called  dicrotus,  bisferiens* redou- 
bled, bisiUens,  when  two  strokes  follow  each 
other  rapidly,  and  are  separated  from  the  two 
succeeding  by  an  interval  of  repose,  and  this 
is  said  to  indicate  the  approach  of  hemor- 
rhage ;  imeiduus,  tncidens,  incident,  when  the 
second  pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first,  the 
third  than  the  fourth,  after  which  there  is  a 
stroke  as  strong  as  the  first,  and  so  on :  the 
old  writers  held  that  this  predicted  critical 
perspfa^onanddiasohition  of  disease  (Nihell). 
Some  persons  have  an  irregular  pulse  in  health, 
as  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Addison,  as 
attested  by  his  biographer  Tickell.  Another 
pulse  was  termed  mffurus,  when  the  second 
pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first,  and  several 
beats  run  into  each  other.  This  is  also  called 
a  vermicular  or  fluttering  pulse,  is  stopped 
by  the  slightest  pressure,  and  indicates  low 
fever  and  disease  of  the  brain. 


Pulsus  intermitteni,  an  intkrtiHtteiH  putse, 
exists  when  after  one  of  riUire  hetti  there    * 
occurs  a  cessation  or  repose.     !t  was  held  i 
certain  sign  of  approaching  death  by  Oiilen;  * 
(De  Presag,  et  Pulsibus),  but  is  the  o^dWi^ry 
one  of  some  peraons  in  health,  bectttnes  re^utif  ' 
during  disease,  and  on  recovery  assiimes  iW 
habitual  chsraoter.     This  was  weH*  illustrated   ' 
in  the  case  of  a  ladyat  Russell-square,  whom 
I  attended  with  my  friend  Mr.  HPughes  of 
Holbom.     This  kind  of  pulse>may  be  caused 
by  disease  of  the  heart,  hydrops  pericardif, 
hydrothorax.  hydrocephalus,  compreisioh  or  ^  ' 
concussien  of  the    brain,  verninatlon,  and'    * 
other  intestinal  diseases.     It  was  considered' '^~' 
a  fatal  sign  in  the  last  stage  of  fbver  by  Sd- 
lanoand  Nihell,  unless  diarrhoea  supervened/'^' 
and  it  may  be  removed  according  to  Prost)^r  ''' 
Alpinus  when  the  urine  becomes  turbid.  (Di '  '*' 
Presag,  Fita  et  Mortis,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.)     Ht-  ^ 
berden,on  the  contrary,  maintained  thatlt" 
might  arise  firom  trivial  causes,  and  was  not  »  ^ 
bad  sign,  while  Fordyce  thought  it  a  mortar  'J 
symptom  when  it  supervened  on  simple  fever.   '' 
Abemethy  agreed  with  Heberdeui  and  stated    ' 
that  his  own  pulse  was  intermittent  and  irre-  '  * 
gular  under  mental  agitation,  and  dissetited' 
from  all  who  considered  this  kind  of  pulse  a   ' 
dangerous  symptom.      However    discrepant  '  * 
these  opinions  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  ^  ' 
an  intermittent  pulse  is  in  general  a  dangerous  ' ' 
symptom  in  the  last  stage  of  fbver  or  other    ' 
acute  diseases,  as  It  shews  that  the  vital  powers     ' 
are  very  much  diminished. 

There  are  divers  other  specfes  of  pulses ' 
dependant  on  physical  dlfTerencea  easily  ap-' 
preciable;  some  of  which   are  described  by'' 
Bordeu  and  Ruceo.      The   former  describes    ' 
the  following  species,  the  irritative,  nervous; '   ' 
convulsive,  non-critical,  compressed,  frequent,     ' 
quick,  hard,  sharp,  and  compressible.  • '  ' ' 

The  critical  pulse,  which  h  dilated,  jerkitt^; 
fiill,  strong,  frequent,  and  often  unequal,  he 
divided  into  the  superior  and  inferior,  ■   ' 

The  superior  is  distinguished  by  a  precipi- 
tate reduplication  of  the  dilatations  of  thfe' 
vessel  with  intervals  of  longer  Or  Sorter  dli- 
ration,  announces  evacuations  f^om  theotgans 
situated  above  the  diaphragm,  and  Is  divided 
into  the  pectoral,  guttural,  and  nasal 

The  pectoral  predicts  dischar/^e  fVom  th* 
chest,  is  soft,  fiill,  dilated,  and    equal,    fa 
which  there  is  a  slight  undulation  o^  osdtla-  ' 
tion. 

The  guttural,  which  announces  secretfotit 
from  the  throat,  is  less  full,  soft,TOd  frequent 
than  the  last.  <" 

The  noM/,  which  indicates  mucous  eircr^^ 
tions  f^om  the  nose,  is  ftiller  and  harder  tKan'   '^ 
the  guttural ;  it  is  very  strong,  frequent,  and  ' 
bounding;  it  is  that  called  dicrotal.     B«rdeu 
thinks  that  this  does    not  always  hidh^e 
epislaxis,  and  he  is  right;  he  says  that  tVds/ 
hsemorrhage  takes  place  only  when  to*  thfe' ^ 
double  pulse  is  added  much  quickness;  Whe^" 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  less  strength,  it  i^ 
announces  a  tnucoos  excretioti,  anrtd  iteii 
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99ifl  nai  tbfl  otbcr  of  these  effects  follow  ; 
4eUnuin,4tnpor,  erysipelas  of  the  face,  h«- 
iporrhage  Irom  the  ears,  or  ophthalmia 
4Wcur8. 

The  u\feriarpuUe  announces  evacuations  by 
the  organs  below  the  diaphragm ;  there  are 
-amcqual'  intervals  between  the  pulsations, 
which  render  it  intermittent.  There  is  often 
4  kind  of  undulation  in  the  artery,  it  is  never 
^  well  developed,  as  soft,  or  as  equal  as  the 
taperior  pulse ;  so  that  it  must  not  be  con- 
^nded  with  the  pulse  of  irritation ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  tUmachie,  inHutinal,  uiertHe,  hepa- 
Uct  hamfrhoidal,  renal^  and  cutaneous. 

The  stomachic  ftuUe  announces  or  accom- 
panies vomiting ;  it  is  the  least  developed  of 
-/all  the  inferior  pulses,  and  resembles  most 
that  of  irritation  ;  it  is  less  unequal  than  the 
Either  inferior  pulses,  the  artery  appears  to  be 
rigid  and  tremulous  under  the  finger,  the 
pulsations  are  frequent,  with  tolerably  equal 
liOervals.  Tension  of  the  artery  is,  accord- 
ing to  Solano,  a  certain  sign  of  vomiting. 

The  intestinal  pulse  announces  alvine  dejec- 
tions and  diarrhoea;  it  is  more  developed 
-  than  the  last ;   after  two  or  three  tolerably 
•qual  and  elevated  pulsations,  two  or  three 
aucoeed,  which  are  less  developed,  and  more 
.•rapid,  whence  result  more   or  less  regular 
'  undulation  of  the  artery.     This  pulse  is  very 
,  irregular — it  is  never  full  and  developed. 

The  uterine  pulse  indicates  the  approach 
,  of  the  caUmenia,  is  also  irregular,  like  the 
last,  i^nd  is  characterized  by  undulation  of 
t|ie  artery,  but  the  boundings  are  less  con- 
stant, less  frequent,  or  less  marked  than  in  the 
«  sasalf  though  tolerably  evident ;  it  is  fuller 
and  stronger  than  the  intestinal,  and  not  so 
r  intermittent 
;.    The  hepatic  pulse  is  present  in  uterus ;  it 
is  the  most  concentrated  next  to  the  stoma- 
'pbic}  it  is  neither  hard  nor  tense;  two  or 
.three  unequal  pulsations  succeed  two  or  three 
•  normal ;  it  is  weaker  and  less  sudden  than 
the  uterine— less  lively  and  irregular  than 
.  the  intestinal ;    and  it    is  never    bounding 
,  :Up}eai  complicated. 

.  The  splenic  pulse  is  mentioned,  but  not 
•  .described  by  Bordeu,  who  thinks  that  if  the 
J  spleen  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  blood,  when 
>   ftUing  or  emptying  itself,  it  must  modify  the 
pulse. 
• ,  •  The  h^emorrhoidal  pulsations  are  unequal 
in  strength  and  in  interval ;  when  less  so,  they 
r  Appear  to  depend  on  a  state  of  irritation ;  at 
.,.  int^trvi^t  i>«»«erthelcss,  some  of  the  pulsa- 
tions are  less  concentrated,  and  these  are 
,  .ftfHoivfid  ^y  the  bounding  pulse. 
\     ,  The  r^iiai  l>«^tfi  which  announces  urinary 
;tjrac4iatious,  resembles  the  intestinal,   inas- 
f.TrflWW^  as  it  is  e^^aly  but  to  this  there  is  added 
i#. degree    of   regularity,  which    the    latter 
:.;!F/iata.  -  The  pulsations  gradually  cease,  ap- 
i  IMweingilo  lose  themselves  under  the  finger, 
and. as  gradually  re-appear,  until  they  be- 
«i  mms\    jiiQjr     fjr'Hnr^A     and    even  rather 
«.-^0undjng. 


The  ealaneoMpylfe^  which  indicates  iwett* 
ing,  is  full,  soft,  developed,  strong. 

All  these  pulses  may  be  reciprocally  con* 
founded ;  that  of  irritation  may  even  be  com- 
plicated  with  the  critical  pulse. 

The  idea  of  Bordeu,  that  irritation  of  each 
organ,  or  the  perforpaance  of  their  excretor/ 
function,  would  modify  the  pulse,  is  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  and  although  many  of  hu 
distinctions  are  so  subtle  that  the  imsgina* 
tion  can  scarcely  seize  them,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  pulse  furnishes  very 
important  indications,  although  less  positife 
than  he  pretends.  It  is  generally  acknow* 
ledged,  that  a  small,  contracted  pulse,  indi- 
cates a  nervous,  irritable  state ;  the  undulat- 
ing, that  of  approaching  sweating ;  the  d^ 
creasing,  of  approaching  discharge  of  urine; 
the  dicrotal,  of  epistaxis ;  and  that  a  Isrge, 
well-developed,  free  pulse  is  of  good  omen ; 
this  is  but  little,  but  it  is  still  enough  to 
draw  attention  to  the  exploration.  The  puUe 
and  its  modifications  should  be  studied  oolj 
in  connexion  with  the  other  morbid  pheno- 
mena, indicating  either  the  affection  of  the 
organ  primitively  deranged,  or  of  those  se- 
condarily affected.  There  is  one  point  com- 
mon to  all  diseases,  the  life  of  the  patient  ii 
in  great  danger  the  more  frequent  and  small 
the  pulse  is,  or  when  it  cannot  be  felt  st  the 
wrist,  and  is  perceptible  only  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  the  carotids,  or  the  heart;  these 
signs  are  always  the  forerunners  of  inevitt* 
ble  death,  but  this  also  happens  without  » 
great  a  derangement  of  the  pulse.  Many  ^ 
the  distinctions  of  Bordeu  are  seldom  observ- 
able in  practice,  as  well  as  numerous  othen> 
which  I  have  purposely  omitted. 


ACCOUNT 

OF   AM 

EPIDEMIC    SWEATING   SICKN£Sl 

(SUETTE    MILIAIRE,) 

In  the  Department  of  L'Oise. 
BY    P.    MENIERE,    D.M.P. 


On  the  9th  of  May  information  was  trani- 
mitted  to  the  government  that  an  epidem'<i 
not  the  cholera,  was  raging  in  the  depart- 
ment above  mentioned,  and  medical  aid  wis 
required.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine being  forthwith  apprized  of  this,  be  w** 
desired  to  send  medical  men  to  investigat* 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  ascertain  Ote 
basis  of  the  treatment  necessary.  Drs.  Pineli 
Granchamp,  Hourmann,  and  Meniere,  were 
instantly  appointed  by  M.  Orfila,  and  started 
the  next  day  for  Beauvais. 

Having  arrived  at  Beauvais,  these  phy- 
sicians collected  information  as  to  the  naiui|^ 
of  the  disease,  from   the  medical  men  *<" 
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Civil  'authorities  of  the  town,     if  ««b  tl« 


fjfrevitmsly  ntTaf^  tboce  dntrieu,  «nd  nore 

especially  in  1821. 

Jt  first  shewed  itself  towards  the  latter  end 
of  Aprilj  but  it  became  general  only  in  May. 
SfiO  notice  was  at  first  taken  of  it,  as  it  was 
considered  an  ancient  endemic  disease,  and 
all  minds  were  pre*occupied  with  the  cholera. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  for  Nouailles,  a 
Village  well  situated,  well  built,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  had  had 
at  that  time  84  sick,  none  of  whom  had  diedi 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  some  days,  appearing  to 
modify  the  disease,  and  no  new  cases  has 
Occurred.  But  while  this  disease  was  then 
disappearing,  cholera  was  shewing  itself,  and 
seizing  many  persons  just  convalescent  from 
the  first.     The  symptoms  are  as  follow  : — 

At  Nouailles,  as  at  Cauvigny  and  Cyr-les- 
Mello,  the  disease  appeared  suddenly  after  a 
ftorm,  during  which  the  temperature  was 
considerably  raised.  This  was  particularly 
noted  in  the  epidemic  of  1821.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  a  cause,  it  may  happen  that 
half  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  atUcked 
in  one  night.  Women  are  more  subject  to 
it  than  men,  and  healthy,  robust  adults,  than 
children  and  old  persons. 

The  attack  generally  commences  during 
the  night.  The  sufferer  awakes  with  head- 
ache, sweating,  and  dyspnoea.  These  three 
symptoms  are  almost  constant,  but  may  vary 
individually  in  intensity.  The  sweating  is 
general,  very  abundant ;  skin  hot,  very  red, 
and  itching;  pulse  largef  slow,  and  soft; 
tongue  covered  with  a  viscid  mucus ;  no  local 
pain.  The  dyspnoea  appears  to  depend  on 
congestion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  obsta- 
cle to  respiration  being  in  the  organ  itself, 
and  not  dependant  on  external  causes ;  the 
plethoric  state  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by 
the  pulsations  of  the  ventricles  being  diffused, 
l^r^t  and  slow.  The  patient  feels  weight  at 
$lie  prsecordia,  and  sometimes  in  the  epigas- 
tric region ;  the  pulaations  of  the  cseliac  artery 
■are  very  powerful,  and  raise  the  abdominal 
parietes,  causing  a  pain  similar  to  that  of 
gastralgia.  The  headache,  generally  in  the 
forehead  or  Tertex,  sometimes  all  over  it,  is  a 
▼ery  severe,  heavy  pain,  continuing  without 
intermission,  and  not  appearing  to  depend  on 
congestion  of  the  head.  The  sweating  is 
really  enormous ;  the  patients  have  been 
obliged  to  change  their  linen  twenty  or  thirty 
times  in  a  night,  end  this  for  two  or  three 
days.  Its  smell  appears  analogous  to  that  of 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  chloruret,  or  the 
egesta  in  chqlera. 

tn  common,  that  is  uncomplicated,  cases, 
the  abdomen  is  soft,  stools  seldom  and  solid ; 
uriiie  scanty,  not  changed  in  its  physical 
qualities. 

'  In  some  patients  this  sweating  may  con- 
tinue for  ibur,  tye,  or  six  days,  and  even 
more,   though    rarely,    and  then    gradually 


cHUettf  ffKtHmieMf,'  IM^- 
rely  m  sensation  of  debility,  in  pt^^- 
portion  to  the  losses  sustained  by  th^  itybteiA. 
But  in  general,  on  the  second  or  fourth  day, 
a  vesicular  eruption  appears  on  the  chest, 
neck,  wrists,  back,  and  successively  on  th^ 
rest  of  the  body.  The  eruption  may  Ulke 
place  again  and  again,  and  sometimes  thnje 
crops  may  be  on  the  patient  at  once.  TKe 
size  of  the  vesicles  vary  considerably ;  (lie 
fluid  contained  is  at  first  limpid,  then  cloudy, 
and  afterwards  milky ;  it  is  partly  re-absorb- 
ed, or  effbsed  by  the  rupture  of  the  vesielte. 
The  eruption  ends  in  furfuraceous  scales, 
which  disappear  without  any  trace  on>  the 
skin.  The  duration  of  the  eruption  varvNI;. 
it  may  terminate  in  five  or  six  days,  when 
convalescence  immediately  succeeds,  so  that 
the  disease  seldom  lasts  beyond  a  fortnigtitf 
and  may  end  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

When  the  eruption  appears,  the  headaehe 
and  sweating  cease,  but  the  dyspnoea  con-^ 
tinues,  and  often  takes  on  a  serious  chara6* 
ter ;  the  congestion  inducing  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy and  almost  instantaneous  death,  or 
haemoptysis.  Another  not  less  unpleasant 
complication,  is  cerebral  congestion ;  some 
persons  at  Nouailles  appeared  to  be  eonvalei- 
cent,  in  whom  the  brain  was  so  excited,  ttilit 
they  could  get  no  rest ;  in  one  only,  a  young 
robust  postillion,  did  there  appear  any  sigfts 
of  delirium. 

Convalescence  is  generally  rapid,  although 
the  feeling  of  weight  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
debility  may  remain  for  some  time  after,  but 
this  is  rare. 

Such  are  the  habitOal  symptoms  of  tHis 
epidemic,  which  has  several  times  shewn  It- 
self in  the  departments  of  L'Oise  and  Xa 
Somme,  and  which  has  been  clearly  de- 
scribed by  M.  Rayer.  'i. 

The  general  cause  of  an  epidemic,  although 
always  remaining  the  same,  may  be  <*oih- 
siderably  modified,  and  the  results  of  its  ic- 
tion  will  be  consequently  somewhat  chang^ed. 
The  miliary  sweating  siekness  df  1832  Has 
taken  on  a  new  character,  evidently  owin^  to 
the  presence  of  the  cholera  in  the  same  dis* 
tricts ;  nay  more,  many  persons  who  tkilre 
attacked  by  it  in  1821,  and  were  speeAly 
cured,  have  fallen  a  victim  to  it  in  a  v<ry 
short  time. 

The  characteristic  phenomena  of  tfaia  epi- 
demic, are  vomiting  and  diarrhma,  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  dependant  on  the  elio- 
lera,  and  replacing  the  cerebral  and  thonlcic 
congestions  of  other  years. 

When  these  physicians  arrived  at  N^uaUles, 
there  had  been  only  one  case  of  ehofera^  in  the 
person  of  a  poor  woman,  worn  out  With 
fatigue  and  privation;'  but -mdity 'p«Mi>na 
convalescent  from  the  epidemic,  wevf'tuiler* 
ing  from  severe  choleric  diarrhoea,  sMliP^ol- 
lowed  by  aphonia,  c6ldne89  of  ibr  Mfiloe, 
and  other  serious  symptoms.  -  •  >«  r 

These  symptoms  occfiri«d  ffy^peAflMt  in 
whom  the  miliary  eruption  had  H^-sMwr 
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itself,  and  death  then  soon  took  place.  Se* 
▼era]  luch  caaee  were  met  with  at  Cauvigny, 
Cbitcau-ftouge,,  Boncourt,  OUy-St  Georges, 
aad  Bury.  Eifiessive  diaphoresis  suddenly 
replaced  by  immoderate  diarrhoea,  antagonist 
fuactions  succeeding  each  other  beyond  the 
intervention  of  therapeutic  agents  capable  of 
ppododng  sudi  a  leaiilt,  is  undoubtedly  a 
mocbid  .phenomenon  of  the  most  intense  inte- 
rest  Oppressioo  and  headache  were  seldom 
m0t  with,  but  the  pulsations  of  the  cseliao 
artery  were  very  much  increased,  and  added 
to  the  pain  suffered  by  cholexie  patients. 

Having  made  these  observations  at  Nou- 
aiUes  they  proceeded  to  Cauvigny,  an  appa- 
rently healthy  place,  containing  1,025  in- 
habitants, in  easy  circumstances.  By  the 
15th  of  May  there  were  196  sick;  and  21 
deaths,  the  greater  part  of  them  dying  either 
of  cholera  or  the  epidemic  complicated  by 
that  disease ;  8  or  9  however  fell  victims  to 
pulmonary  congestion,  and  that  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  hours ;  no  autopsy  could  be 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices 
a^nst  dissection. 

At  Nouailles  the  predominant  symptom 
was  cerebral,  at  Cauvigny  pulmonary  conges* 
tion;  and  yet  these  villagea  are  only  two 
leagues  distant,  are  equally  well  situated, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  their  topography 
which  can  account  for  such  a  difference. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Journal.     July. — (concluded,) 

Abt.  VIII. — Case  of  Secondary  He- 
morrhage after  Amputation,  in  which 
the  Femoral  Artery  was  tied  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  Thigh.  By 
JosiAH  Allbof,  M.D. 

In  this  case  a  man,  aetat.  44,  had  the 
outside  of  the  leg  laid  open  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  fibida,  this 
bone  being  denuded  and  broken  into 
many  fragments.  The  narrator  and 
Mr.  Adams  agreed  that  amputation 
was  necessary,  and  it  was  performed 
by  a  double  flap  at  the  inferior  third 
of  the  thigh.  The  man  was  insen- 
sible before  and  after  the  operation ; 
the  stump  went  on  badly^  the  musqles 
separated  frojn  the  bone  at  its  ex- 
tremity, but  union  took  place  supe- 
norly.  On  the  fourth  day  a  slight 
haemocrhage  took  place;  it  recurred 
profusely  on  the  sixth ;  it  was  arrest- 


ed by  compression  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery at  the  groin,  and  the  formation 
of  a  firm  coagulum.  After  this  im- 
provement, granulations  appeared. 

The  ligatures  came  away  on  the 
thirteenth  day,  anH  cicatrization  had 
commenced  on  the  edges  of  the  skin 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  a  small  cavity  at 
the  end  of  the  stump  remaining.  The 
compress  was  applied  too  lightly  at 
this  time,  it  produced  uneasiness,  and 
a  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage  follow- 
ed, which  was  restrained  by  pressure 
on  the  artery  against  the  ramuaof 
the  pubis.  The  femoral  artery  in» 
tied  where  it  lies  under  the  inner  edge 
of  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  haemor- 
rb^e  was  permanently  arrested,  and 
cicatrization  rapidly  advanced,  but 
was  impeded  by  the  exfoliation  of  a 
piece  of  bone.  The  reason  the  artery 
was  tied  so  high  up  was,  because 
Dr.  Allsop  considered  it  dangerous  to 
disturb  the  muscles  on  the  face  of  the 
stump,  which  had  but  feebly  united, 
and  also  because  it  was  probable  that 
a  ligature  applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  artery  might  induce  ulceration. 
The  patient  did  well. 

The  practice  pursued  in  this  case 
showed  the  operator  to  be  a  surgeon 
of  skill  and  judgment. 

Abt.  IX. — On  the  Cure  of  Amenor- 
rh^aa  by  Leeches  applied  to  the 
Mamma.     ByC.  Lovook,  M.D. 

Dr.  L.  has  applied  two  leeches  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  mammae  on  alter- 
nate days  for  a  month,  as  a  means  of 
exciting  the  capillaries  in  these  or- 
gans, and  by  sympathy  in  the  uterine. 
This  patient  was  a  lady  who  had 
suffered  from  amenorrhcea  for  tvo 
years.  In  three  weeks  the  breasts 
were  swelled  to  an  enormous  size, 
causing  a  sensation  as  if  they  would 
burst. 

Menstruation  came  on  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  though  no  medicine, 
except  a  mild  aperient,  was  employ- 
ed, and  the  lady  is  now  the  mother 
of  two  children.  This  practice  is 
only  recommended  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  usual  method. 
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Abt.  X. — On  some  Diseases  of  the 
TTiroai,  which  affect  the  Organs  of 
Voice,  particularly  in  singers,  ac- 
tors, orators,  and  others,  who  speak 
in  public.  By  Francis  Bsnnati, 
M.D.  of  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  &c. 

This  essay  was  read  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  author's  opinions  on 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  enlarged 
tonsils,  the  difficulty  of  motion  of  the 
muscles  which  compose  the  isthmus 
faucium,  and  the  organic  prolongation 
of  the  UYula. 

Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils. — The 
usual  plan  of  treatment  is  employed 
with  a  gargle  composed  of  four  grains 
of  pure  iodine  to  a  pound  of  water. 
Iodine  la  given  internally,  and  an 
astringent  aluminous  lotion  is  alter- 
nated with  the  medicine.  If  inequa- 
lity of  the  tonsil  remains,  nitrate  of 
silver  is  applied. 

Atony  of  the  muscles  which  compose 
the  isthmus  faucium, — This  may  arise 
from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  will  be  removed  by  qui- 
nine or  cinchonine,  aided  by  sea 
bathing.  If  the  disease  depend  upon 
the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  near  the  summit  of  the 
windpipe,  that  is  to  say  from  muscu- 
lar relaxation,  aluminous  gaigles,  or 
insufflation,  will  effect  a  cure.  In 
some  cases  douches  or  moxas  wiO  be 
necessary.  The  insufflation  of  alum 
powder,  above  all,  produces  the  best 
effects.  The  author  restored  the  voice 
of  a  person  who  for  six  months  could 
only  speflk  in  whispers. 

Prolongation  of  the  uvula, — ^The 
author  prefers  caustic  to  excision, 
and  has  invented  an  instrument  for 
its  application,  which  he  calls  staphylo" 
pyrophorus,  or  double  caustic  bearer, 
and  is  a  very  complicated  apparatus. 
We  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchinson  excised  a  por- 
tion of  the  uvula,  and  cured  a  young 
lady  of  a  cough,  which  defied  all 
other  remedies. 

We  confess  our  scepticism  when 
M.  B.  declares  the  cicatrization  ef- 


fected by  his  inatnunent,  causes  neir 
ther  pain,  nor  nausea,  nor  any.incpa- 
venience.  He  relates  the-  case  e£  ia& 
advocate  of  the  Cour  Royale,  nx  which 
the  voice  was  lost  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  speaking,  but  was  cured  hy 
caustic.  In  obstinate  cases  of  hoarst- 
ness  the  alum  powder  or  gargle  da- 
senres  a  trial. 

Abt.  XI. — Notes  and  Observations 
upon  the  Contagion  of  I)fphus  Fever 
and  Contagion  generally.  By  Wil* 
LiAM  Fbrgussok,  M.D.  F.R.S.B. 
Inspector  General  of  Military  Hos- 
pitals. 

This  is  an  elaborate  essay  occupying 
twenty  pages  of  our  contemponory, 
and  is  replete  with  much  instructive 
matter.  Want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  attempting  an  analysisat  present, 
but  we  may  revert  to  it  at  some  future 
period.  It  IB  extremely  creditable  to 
the  author.  Such  are  the  original 
papers  in  our  esteemed  contemporary. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  truly  sci- 
entific course  pursued  by  our  colleague, 
while  low  vulgarity  and  Billingsgate 
scurrility  are  left  to  our  weekly  rivals. 


An  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  ; 
being  an  inquiry  into  its  new,  or  con- 
tagious  character ;  incbtdingrenumks 
on  the  treatment ;  as  likewise,  tables 
of  the  average  rate  of  disease  and 
mortality,  recently  occurring  in  J^on- 
don.  By  John  Wbbstbb.  M.D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  CoUega  of 
Physicians,  London;  PhysiciBn  to 
St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dis« 
pensary  ;  Lecturer  on  Materia  Me* 
dica  and  Pharmacy,  &c.  London ; 
Burgess  and  Hill.  1832.  pp,  220. 

Choleba  appears  to  be  an  inexhausti- 
ble subject ;  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense number  of  books  already  pub- 
lished on  it  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, more  are  issuing  daily  from  the 
press,  and  yet  we  cannot  say  that  the 
subject  is  better  understood  nowthim 
it  was  10  years  since,  and  this,  ii9^ 
bably,  because  attention  is  ratluffi 
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teted  lb  asosrtUB  wkcther  or  ncA  it 
it'ioeiQtsgious,  ratiier  than  to  discover 
lib  cause  and  cnrative  indicationB ; 
net  but  that-  many  physicians  have 
directed  their  attention  to  those 
points,  but  they  have  been  made  alto- 
gether a  secondary  consideration. 

We  do  not  intend  to  blame  thepro« 
feaaion  for  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  question  of  contagion,  inasmuch 
ga  it  is  a  point  of  especial  importance, 
but  7fe  do  consider  that  the  thera- 
peutic indications  have  not  been  suf- 
ftcicntly  examined,  and,  even  at  this 
llie  eleventh  hour,  we  would  urge 
Unir  investigation. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Webster  in  re- 
gnrd  to  contagion  will  be  seen  by 
our  reports  of  the  Westminster  Me* 
dical  Society,  for  the  past  winter. 
He  extends  his  inquiries  considerably 
in  the  present  production,  and  brings 
forward  the  descriptions  of  cholera 
hfi  the  ancient  authors,  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  a  new  disease.  His  work 
18  characterized  by  considerable  re- 
Btarch,  judgment  and  originality ;  his 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  as 
Jbe  is  indefatigable,  and  impartial  in 
his  examination  of  the  question.  We 
have  been  highly  pleased  with  the 
book,  which  we  recommend  to  all 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  account 
«f  the  disease.  It  is  among  the  best 
ire  have  seen. 


Observations  on  the -Tresiimeni  «/«*. 
rums  Diseases,  By  Robbrt  J* 
Gravbs,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.  Kiiig> 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  M^^ 
dicine. 


A  Lecture  Introductory  to  a  Course  on 
Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Females 
and  Children,  delivered  at  the  An- 
glesey  Lying-in  Hospital.  By  G. 
T.  Haydbn,  M.R.C.S.I.  Surgeon 
to  th^  Anglesey  Lying-in  Hospital, 
'  &c.  Fannin  and  Co.  Dublin. 
1832. 

Tkib  is  a  tolerably  creditable  essay, 
ijybhough  there  are  some  parts  which 
%puld  be  as  well  placed  in  the  pros- 
peR;tus  of  the  Anglesey  Hospital,  as  in 
this  lecture ;  and  again»  one  or  two 
}«B4Qagrf^|ih|f,  whieh  do  not  breathe  a 
[4Q  OHUro^unioQb 
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HABITUAL  CONSTIPATION. 


"  In  many  chronic  diseases,  and  ia 
habitual  constipation,  it  is  of  th^ 
greatest  consequence  to  procure  daily 
and  regular  discharges  from  th» 
bowels.  Lavements  effect  this  purpose 
most  conveniently,  and  possess  the 
advantage  of  not  interfering  with  or 
weakening  the  digestive  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Many  persons, 
however,  particularly  females,  have  an 
insuperable  objection  to  this  method 
of  obtaining  relief,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  taking  aperient  medicines 
whenever  their  bowels  are  confined. 

"  Various  causes  have  combined  to 
render  blue  pill  and  calomel  almost 
popular  remedies,  to  which  many  have 
recourse  when  .their  bowels  are  irre- 
gular,  or  the  stomach  out  of  order. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  incredible  what  a 
number  of  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  these  preparations,  either  by 
themselves  or  combined  with  other 
purgatives,  whenever,  to  use  the  com- 
mon expression,  they  feel  themselves 
bilious.  This  habit  sooner  or  later 
induces  a  state  of  extreme  nervous 
irritability,  and  the  invalid  finally  be- 
comes a  confirmed  and  unhappy  hy« 
pochondriac;  he  is,  in  fact,  slowly 
poisoned,  without  the  more  obvious 
symptoms  of  mercurialization  being 
at  any  time  produced. 

"  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  saline  aperients 
give  temporary  relief,  they  afterwards 
increase  the  tendency  to  constipation, 
and  weaken  the  stomach.  The  class 
of  purgatives  least  liable  to  objection 
consists  of  magnesia,  aloes,  liiubarb, 
colocynth,  &c„.  for  exhibiting  which 
many  well  known  and  excellent  for- 
mulse  are  used.  But  even  these  sub- 
stances, whose  debilitating  effecta  on 
the  stomach  are  not  near  so  .great  as 
that  of  mercurials  and  salt$»  are  aA* 
teuded-with  the  6u 
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r^qfuired  in  larger  doses  in  proportion 
as  the  bowels  become  accustomed  to 
tfceir  action.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
Dr«  Elliotson  has  suggested  a  valu- 
able combination,  consisting  of  com- 
pound  extract  of  colocynth  with  mi- 
nute doses  of  croton  oil.  This  I  have 
frequently  given  with  the  best  effects ; 
but  it  is  liable  to  a  serious  objection, 
for  unless  the  croton  oil  be  perfectly 
mixed  with  the  mass,  some  of  the  pills 
may  be  too  powerful,  while  the  others 
are  comparatively  inert,  and  conse- 
quently the  patient  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  hypercatharsis,  as  I  have 
twice  witnessed,  although  in  both 
cases  the  medicine  had  been  prepared 
in  the  shop  of  a  respectable  apothe- 
cary. The  following  combination 
will,  in  general,  serve  to  obviate  cos- 
liveness,  without  diminishing  the  ap- 
petite, or  being  attended  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  dose  being  increased  as 
the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to 
its  use : — 

R    Eleciuarii  senna  5'>i* 

Pulv.  supertart.  potasta  '^t. 
CarhonatUferri  511. 
Syrupi  zingiberis  q,  t. 
Ft  Electuarium, 

For  the  first  few  days  I  generally  add 
about  two  drachms  of  sulphur  to  this 
electuary ;  but  as  soon  as  its  opera- 
tion has  been  established,  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  may  be  diminished  one 
half,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  it 
may  be  omitted  altogether.  The 
dose  must  be  regulated  by  its  effects, 
but  in  general  a  small  teaspoonfiil  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  at  bed-time 
will  be  sufficient. 

"  The  value  of  the  carbonate  of  iron 
as  a  tonic  aperient  has  not  been  duly 
appreciated ;  I  have  succeeded  in  cur- 
ing, with  it  alone,  a  practitioner  of 
eminence  in  this  city,  who  had  been 
l<Mig  subject  to  extreme  constipation, 
and  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  an  enormous  dose  of  piurga- 
tives  ahnost  every  week. 

•*  When  injections  carefully  admin- 
istered with  Read's  syringe  fail  to 
remove  ob6tinate*^con9tipation,  which 
they  will  sometiinest  though  rarely 
40;  other  tteans  most  be  resorted  to. 


Some  practitioners  ore  in.  theliaAafeafe 
giving  one  dose  of  active  purgatiives: 
after  another,  adding  to  the  strengthi 
of  each  dose  in  proportion  to*  the  o^ 
stinacy  of  the  case.  This  is  an  iixk' 
prudent  and  hazardous  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding.  In  such  cases,  the  stomadi 
will  generally  be  capable  of  retaining 
castor  oil ;  and  I  prefer  giving  reiieafr*"* 
ed  doses  of  this  medicine  to  any  other 
when  the  bowels  display  such  air 
unusual  degree  of  obstinacy,  in  m^ 
much  as  it  may  be  safely  accumulated; 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  will  int 
the  end  procure  evacuations  without' 
any  of  the  dangers  which  attend  re*"* 
peated  doses  of  acrid  and  drastic  sab- 
stances.  I  generally  commence  with 
two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  every  set* 
cond  hour,  until  the  desired  effect. k 
produced.  I  do  not  recollect  who  iS 
was  first  made  the  important  obser* 
vation,  that  in  obstinate  constipatioa 
the  first  dose  of  castor  oil  must  be 
large,  but  when  this  has  acted  on  ther 
bowels,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  d^ 
minished,  provided  that  the  medicine 
is  continued  every  day  for  some  time^ 
I  have  verified  this  in  private  practice 
and  lately  had  a  patient  in  the  Meatk 
Hospital  whose  bowels  had  resisted! 
injections  and  the  strongest  cadiarc 
tics.  Three  ounces  of  castor  oil  coa«- 
tinned  for  two  days  in  succession » two 
ounces  on  the  next  day,  and  one 
ounce  on  the  fourth,  were  found  quite 
effectual.  In  some,  the  daily  dose 
may  be  thus  gradually  diminished  to 
a  tea-spoonful  at  bed-time.  * 

"  When  the  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion is  habitual,  and  the  ))atient  is  9ot 
effectually  relieved  by  the  daily  use 
of  injections,  and  when  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  complaint  render 
the  administration  of  aperient  m^- 
cines    by    the    mouth  inadmiasiWe, 
great  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
tiie  application  of  purgative  liniments 
to  the  abdomen,    llie  one   I   hitfrS 
found  most  useful  consists  of  foui^ 
parts  of  castor  oil  and  one  part  of 
tincture  of  jalap.    This  must  be  dlq 
Hgently  rubbed  into  th&  region  of  €b^ 
stomach'  every  mornings  beftA^iOlMl 
patient  rise^,  ittid^ir  ttutiV'^^i'lMi' 
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under  the  bed-clothes,  least  the  un- 
^*)slea8liilt>edo(ifr  should  mcken  the  sto- 
fiuftMiclf.-  I'viA  mctebtedto  a  medical 
'Metkd  ^or  tiii»  suggestion,  which  I 
osed  *^th  'scidtess  in  the  case  of  a 
"-yoMAg  gentleman,  whose  state  had 
tbeceme  almost  hopeless. 
^  "In  constipated  habits,  I  have  like- 
Gwise  occasionally  derived  very  re- 
"iniorkable  benefit  from  the  use  of  ni- 
'trie  iEtcid  given  in  sufficient  doses.  It 
Hteems,  like  the  carbonate  of  iron,  to 
"possess  -the  advantage  of  combining 
'<tomc  with  aperi^at  qualities. 
V  «<  In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
tl  itiay  remark,  that  long  continued 
^Mid  repeated  attacks  of  constipation, 
by  'enlargtiig  the  c«ecum  and  colon, 
Ittyithe  foundation  of  other  diseases. 
^rys  Ittppekis  most  frequently  in  fe- 
jnales,  but  is  not  uncommon  among 
ateles;  In  such  -cases  the  enlarge- 
mttit  of  the  guts  may  occasion  either 
^£  tmo  distinct  forms  of  disease,  both 
«2daibutable  to  the  retention  and  ao- 
AnntDkition  of  hardened  faeces.  In 
c^ievfonn  >the  s3rmptomsare  oalculated 
to  mialead  the  medical  attendant,  by 
ia^UGtng  him  to  believe  t^t  his  pa- 
ti^t  is  labouring  under  chronic  he- 
p^iitit^  Fain  and  tenderness,  and 
WL  isome,  hardness,  or  even  a  degree 
^«Bkrgement,  are  perceptible  in  the 
rigbt.  h^M>ohondrium,  while  the  pa- 
tent's aspect  is  bilious,  and  he  not 
unfrequently  complains  of  pains  in  the 
right  shoulder.  At  times  he  is  sub- 
iactil#wvif^ent  fits  of  colic,  or  to  what 
he  compares  to  cramp  in  the  stomach, 
partiiuil^ly  after  the  bowels  have  been 
confined,  after  eating  vegetables  cal- 
culated to  generate  flatulence,  or  after 
ek^osot-e  to  cold. 

*v''*In  the  other  form,  the  general 
hMilth  eufiers  less ;  the  pain  and  other 
fiftsal  symptoms  referred  to  the  right 
hf^^hondrium  are  not  complained 
Sf  but  tiie  paitient  is  occasionally 
si^jtfot,  particQlarly  on  e&posure  to 
llM^'fMftion  of  the  causes  before  enu- 
iriinct^d,  to  violent  attacks  of  vomit- 
pain  in  the  belly,  winch  are 
Lpanied  by  the  characteristic 
fiTMHoauiP  «€  iitteitinal  obstraction. 
'MrcircqMiian««  tliat  the  immediate 


attack  was  apparently  ind^oed  by 
some  palpable  and  known  caii'se,su4i 
as  an  error  in  diet,  or  exposure  to 
cold,  may  heredeceive  the  practitioner, 
and  cause  him  to  overlook  the  fecal 
accumulation,  without  whose  r^noval 
recovery  cannot  take  place.  I  and 
two  other  practitioners  were  several 
times  deceived  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman, of  a  robust  constitution  and 
great  strength  of  body ;  and  the  true 
cause  of  the  sudden  and  dangeruus 
colics  to  which  he  was  subject,  was 
not  discovered  until  he  happened  to 
mention,  that  when  a  young  man,  he 
seldom  went  to  stool  more  than  once 
a  week.  This  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
an  enlarged  colon,  and  ever  since  the 
attacks  have  readUy  pelded  to  large 
injections  administered  by  means  of 
a  Read's  syringe,  without  which  in- 
strument he  now  never  ventures  to 
travel.  The  practical  point  that 
strictly  claims  our  attention  is,  that 
the  period  of  life  at  which  the.  patient 
becomes  subject  to  these  attau:ks,  is 
often  long  subsequent  to  the  cessatioa 
or  diminution  of  the  habit  of  consti- 
pation, and  consequently  the  physician 
will  not  perceive  the  true  cause  of  the 
complaint  unless  he  questiooa  the 
patient  very  accurately." 
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"  It  has  been  satisfiEu;torily  proved 
by  modem  investigations,  that  the 
dark-coloured  matter  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  coffee-grounds  which  is 
discharged  from  the  bowels  in  this 
disease  and  yellow  fever,  consists  of 
the  coagulum  of  blood  broken  down 
and  darkened  in  tint  by  the  acida  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  I  had  lately  an 
oppcHtunity  of  observing  a  fact  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  this  explana- 
tion. A  youi^  gentleman  laboured 
under  very  severe  fever,  with  violent 
headache,  and  was  attended  by  the 
Surgeon- General  and  me.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  his  illness,  two  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  internal  auifiice  of 
his  nostrils,  and  produced  a  veiy  co- 
pious flow  of  Uood,  large  q[aantities 
of  which  were  swaUowed  by  Ae  pa- 
tient during  his  sleep.     In  tiiit%y-^sr 
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houn  after  the  bleeding  had  ceased, 
the  nurse-tender  became  very  much 
darmed  on  observing  the  blackness 
of  the  alvine  discharges.  She  told  the 
family  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
symptom,  and  I  was  sent  for  in  great 
hisiste.  I  need  iFcarcely  add,  that  on 
seeing  the  evacuation  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  matter  resembling  coffee- 
grounds,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  immediately  suggested  it- 
self, and  enabled  me  to  dispel  the 
alarm  of  my  patient's  parents. 

•*  When  blood  is  swallowed  by  a 
person  in  health,  whose  digestive 
organs  are  vigorous,  it  never  forms 
any  thing  like  coffee-grounds  in  the 
large  intestines,  but  is  thoroughly 
digested  and  absorbed  in  the  su- 
perior portion  of  '  the  alimentary 
canal. " — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
and  Chemical  Science. 


HINTS    OK   VACCINATION. 

Da.  St Lv ANUS  FANSHsaof  Southbury, 
Connecticut,  in  the  United  States, 
recommends  the  following  jilan  to  ex- 
pedite the  cmistitutiobal  action  of  the 
vaccine  virus,  when  the  patient  is 
exposed  to  the  v-  riolou  contagion. 

"Whenever  persons  presented  for 
vaccination  whom  we  thought  had 
been  five  or  six  days  exposed  to  small- 
pox, we  vaccinated  by  numerous 
punctures  on  the  body  and  limbs ; 
and  we  found  that,  by  makiQg  broad 
punctures,  a  hasty  vesicle  was  in- 
duced, and  an  earlier  effect  on  the 
system.  Forty-two  hours  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  practice,  as  the  results 
of  twenty  years'  experiments  show. 
Yet  we  believe  that  half  a  dozen  pus- 
tules are  as  effectual  in  accelerating 
vaccination  as  more ;  for  if  one  should 
take  the  lead,  and  be  more  fofward 
than  the  others,  it  will  govern  all  the 
rest ;  and  we  suppose  that  all  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  multiply- 
ing them,  is  merely  to  increase  the 
chance  for  a  forward  pustule.  Our 
practice  of  expediting  vaccination, 
latterly,  has  been,  to  make  about 
thrte  krtmd  pundwres  an  each  arm, 
three  an  each  side  of  the  bodj^,  vis, 
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half  way  between  the  breasi  and 
shoulder,  and  insert  the  vaccine  vinia 
therein  very  copiously,  and  have  ge- 
nerally found  the  result  salutary. 
But  when,  through  the  timidity  of 
the  patient,  scarcity  of  virus,  or  any 
other  cause,  we  have,  been  prevented 
from  vaccinating  as  we  wished,  an 
adverse  result  has  been  the  conse" 
quence,  and  the  small-pox  has  tari* 
umphed  as  we  had  predicted;  the 
vaccine  incision,  in  that  case,  has 
dwindled,  and  resembled  secondary 
vaccination.  This  method  has  already 
afforded  relief  in  about  forty  hopeleta 
cases.  We  beg  leave  to  state  one  v£ 
the  last  experiments  as  a  specimen. 

"  Trumbull,  Fairfield  county,  Coa^ 
necticut. — In  1880,  a  young  lady 
caught  the  small- pox,  had  it  badly, 
and  the  pustules  began  to  suppurate 
before  its  character  was  known.  *  Her 
grandmother,  another  woman,  and  a 
boy,  had  been  exposed  about  a  week 
and  were  vaccinated  on  the  body  at 
above,  and  each  of  these  had  an  early" 
formed  pustule,  and  had  the  symptoms 
about  forty  hours  sooner  than  others 
vaccinated  at  the  same  time.  We 
considered  these  real  forlorn-hope 
cases.  No  symptoms  of  small-pox 
appeared."  —  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  London  Vaccine  Insti* 
tution. 


Efficacy   of  Antimonial  Ointment  in 
Chronic  Rheumatism, 

By  I.  T.  Blbnkin  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 
Burton  Crescent. 

JuIt,  5th.  Thomas  Roberts,  «t  40, 
blacksmith,  of  athletic  proportions, 
but  much  emaciated,  of  pallid  com- 
plexion and  anxious  expreesioa  of 
countenance,  states  that  he  is  labour* 
ing  under  severe  pains  in  theloins  and 
shoulders,  and  stiffness  in  the  kneea. 
'llie  pains  are  increased  at  nighty  and 
incapacitate  him  from  the  moat  oidi-; 
nary  exertion.  Pulse  natuial;  appe- 
tite good;  bowelfl regular ;  illaipoe 
Gfaristmas^  Thinks  the  attaok  or^ 
nated  in  expomm  to  dtmf  -whmi 
heated  by  hia  oecxxpatian.    Becsne 
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SmAsOtfVdopm m tke  l^mMi&land, 


%  ^^efitat  the  Ptufton-square  Did- 
^f(Sttt^)^^ts&d 'aftertmrds  tit  the  Mid- 

dlbt^Hotpiteh'^er^'th^  trtatment 
j^locmsifetedbfcoarsee  of  mercuHals 
ImI^  j»ftr8a;)driila,  since  dhanged  for 
Wikhioutt,  whieh  be  is  now  taking — 

•^  bmitiatiiuT  medi^ametita  ;  '  infricetur  un- 
oc.  ^'".gwmi'm  antimom  tartaritiiii  ornni  twcte. 
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July  11th.  His  appearance  is  much 
fmprcfved,  from  the  regular  sleep  he 
life  enjoyed  for  the  last  few  nights, 
ays  he  has  not  tied  his  shoes  for  six 
onfhs,  or  raised  himself  from  his 
Shair,  without  first  resting  upon  his 
firms  until  this  morning,  when  he  did 
Spth  with  great  ease.  He  has  no 
lilnin  the  loins,  a  little  only  in  the 
kVt  shtiulder,  and  to  use  his  own  ex- 

gression,  his  knees  feel  as  if  freshly 
)ledl  The  ointment  has  been  regu- 
larly nsed,  and  what  is  remarkable, 
tile  number  of  pustules  is  by  no  means 
ptdpcrttiooate  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
T^i^dy  iiv  alleviating  the  stiffness  and 

,  Counter -irritation  had  not  been 
%Pied  in  any  other  form,  the  general 
tcbaracter  of  the  pains  precluding  the 
i^lidaition  of  blisters. 
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«3%f  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland. 
By -Sir  AsrXiXT  Cooper,  Bart.  Ser- 
at  jtait-jSttrgeoQ  to  the  King,  Con- 
^ajBiilcmg  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
iMii&ej&c.  4to.  pp.47.  Five  Litho- 
xi  J I  grapihie .  J'lates.     London .     1 832 . 

Longman  and  Co. 
(Ttf BBB  ^vever  was  a  member  of  the 
qooe^ddcal  profession  in  this  country, 
dgito  lias'obtai&ed  so  much  popularity 

iioSiri'Attley  Cooper,  nor  one  who 
4n)''ij«is()ly*'defadtvedr  it.  He  attained 
^tdoie  oanith  <of  celebrity  by  fair,  ho- 
ijlMunkUe  ^d  legitimate  meaiM^  while 
ihe^lslt  f  oth9in>  <to  parsue'  the  tortuous 
e^audagbcbie  isMtag^ms*  which  excite 

or  catch  the  public,  and  imrare  a  cer- 
.ilftldiiiegfee*  bf  iteputadon.  It  i^uld 
•tenntiduoud  to  illustrate  this  point ; 
< Jt4^  tooi  iklaiiifeilt  to.  require  attesta- 
^i6iSai<  It  jiff  highly  gratifying  to  re- 
^ddtokioit  tiwcanerof '*  the  first  siir- 
^i^fidiw>thffWoffl4/'  BB  BaM» J^opuy- 


tren  so  justly  desigtiat«d<  mirSitt- 
trious  couDtrymaifr.  Few  htff*  -ooP 
tribQted  so  largely^  to  edcnee  is^fk 
Astiey  Cooper.  His  T&riotis  ^XfA 
need  no  eulogy  from  nsf^  tbey^ 
universally  esteemed  on  aeeoait^ 
their  transcendent  nkerits*  'Hisiec- 
tures  on  surgery  have  not  bee|i  e^mS^ 
led,  and  are  decidedly  the  best  hlfbortt 
published.  There  is  no  studettt  or 
practitioner,  of  whatever  standinj^ 
should  be  without  them.  We  paiti* 
cularize  this  work  because  it  can  bi 
easily  procured  by  our  junior  friends 
while  it  contains  the  pith  of  Sir  Ast^ 
ley's  opinions. 

The  present  work  adds  much  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author.  It 
offers  an  example  well  worthy  of  ifflt- 
tation,  by  shewing  the  zeal  vxA 
love  for  science  entertained  by  onk 
who  has  arrived  at  the  highest  fiuDe» 
and  whose  object  is  solely  to  benefit 
humanity  and  medicine.  The  ibik>i^ 
ing  extracts  contain  the  views  of 
Sir  Astiey  on  the  thymus  gland  :— 

Thymus  Gland  in  the  Human  Sul^ 

"  This  Gland  is  formed  of  a  thonuae 
and  a  cervical  portion  on  each  side. 
The  former  is  situated  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  and  the  latter  is  placed 
in  the  neck  just  above  the  first  bone 
of  the  sternum  and  behind  the  steniD 
hyoidei  and  stemo  thyroidei  mn^ 
cles. 

Between  two  and  three  montiis  of 
foetal  life,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  plate, 
it  is  so  small  as  to  be  but  just  percef^- 
tible. 

At  three  months  its  ixxnrease  is  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  magnittfk 
of  the  foetus,  and  thus  it  continaetto 
grow  gradually  and  equally  to  tlie 
seventh  month,  when  it  eolaiges  out 
of  proportion  to  its  former  growth. 

At  eight  months .  it  is  laige,  bat  at 
the  ninth  month  has  undlrgone  a 
sudden  change,  becomes  of  great  sixe, 
and  is  said  to  weigh  half  an'  oudc6> 
from  which'  drettmstance,  howdrer. 
■  ott.  feoount  of  the  xraittties  owlM  'it 
ddniaiiiv  atidtlke  varietifto  tOi<whkbit 
$9  subject;  ^o^foAfiAi^kk!  dtili^biiO^ 


Sml'^A^  Gf^pa^.  (m  the^J%ymiM:Qhnd. 
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-£;;IlltiQlllMM0  fkfl^i  bixtbt  and  coati- 
QIMP  ilw^  tf>  the  first  year,  when,  it 
ridwly^dreappofO's  to  the  time  of  pi^ 
hsxtf  ;  and  in  after  age  it  ceases  to 
JMlva  oiritiefs  and  becomes  a  body  of 
iveiysmftU  dimansione."     19. 

'Sometimes  a  third  thoracic  lobe 
4sists  joining  the  other  two^  yet 
Admitting  of  their  separation  under  a 
l^arelul  dissection.  Sir  A.  has  seen 
(iie  vena  innominata  pass  through  the 
gland,  and  he  has  seen  it  placed  ante- 
riorly to  the  cervical  lobes.  Its  form 
is  subject  to  considerable  variation  ; 
th9  left  gland  is  often  larger  than  tlie 
right. 

After  giving  a  clear  and  accurate 
account  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  gland,  and  of  the  fascia  of  the 
thorax,  that  fascia  which  may  be  said 
to  form  the  foof  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
as. the  diaphragm  constitutes  its  floor, 
j9Ur  author  proceeds  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  thymus. 

It  is  formed  of  two  distinct  bodies* 
which  may  properly  be  called  a  right 
and  left  thymus  gland.  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  surrounding  parts  by  an 
envelope  of  coarse  cellular  membrane, 
fixing  it  and  uniting  its  two  portions. 
•'  When  this  membraneous  cover- 
ing is  removed,  the  substance  of  the 
gland  is  exposed,  which  is  found  to 
be  of  the  conglomerate  kind,  being 
formed  of  numerous  lobes  which  are 
connected  together  by  a  second  co- 
irering  of  reticular  tissue  uniting  the 
lobes  to  each  other,  and  combining 
its  parts  by  entering  minutely  into 
its  interstices. 

The  lobes  of  this  gland  differ  in 

.iitaBgnttude,  but  not  one  of  them  ap- 

:pears  to  be  larger  than  a  pea,  and  they 

vary  from  that  of  the  bead  of  a  pin 

to  die  size  above-stentioned.     When 

th«  form  .of  the  thymus  is  strictly  In- 

'Vestigatcdi  .the  lobes  are  found  to  be 

/dispose    in    a  serpentine  directian 

around  a  cavity  hereafter  to  be  de- 

.soribed. 

, .  The  gland  may  be  tinraveilfd»  and 
jit  jfiiliX  -be  ditjcoveted  lo  be. composed 
?of!  a  'Popo  on  each  side.of^.whjchiJLbe 
.t^ht-iind'leCt  tiij^mus^is  constitiittd, 
and  on  each  of  these  ftbfirl^^e  Ums 


form  knots,.:  and'^t  ,.itppaai2i3j|iikf  # 
necklace  of  bead^*  ibut!.afiv^9'iji^lwQiip 
lober  may  ht  stttl^urtfjietr^sefli'ixIsdLb 

In  order  to  suQO«ed  ia.^}«Qea«elUjai(g: 
the  gland,itisneees$ary.tK]|diYideij;k( 
arteries,  veins,  as  wdlil/as^Ai.imtioim 
membrane,  to  be  described^,  hf^r^^er, 
as  the  arteries,  veins*  .and  vmisiAbrane 
unite  the  lobes  to  each  othjep  .(o  ,jive 
them  a  serpentine  course^  to  gtic^^tpj 
the  gland,  and  to .  lessen  tne  ^Wfff 
which  it  would  otherwise  oqciapjr^'^y 

These  ropes  are  dispose^  |n  |C{9p}|^ 
course  around  a  central,  or^  ^^wAx 
central,  cavity,  and  this  4^P^^I^]| 
of  them  is  preserved  by,  the  ^teungB^ 
veins,  and  mucous  membrane,  J)v..tae 
division  of  which  the  ropes  ^^  wA 
ravelled.  ,'    ^« 

The  spiral  rope  which  e<|«istifjv^^fg 
the  gland  on  the  right  si^e.baa^nj 
communication  with  that  on  ^^^U 
although  the  two  glands  axe.cof][^|^im 
into  one  by  cellular  tissue*  y^^^s\iy^^\^ 
usual  formation  the  glandufaf  sUrimr 
ture  continues  entirely. sepax^^,) 

In  order  to  distinctly  ofls^^^lhfi 
rope,  and  to  unravel  it  sati^aplpj;ij^ 
it  is  necessary  to  dissect  \t^  j n^  paiL 
in  water,  and  then  harden  it  in  aJco- 
hol,  when  the  dissection  may  be  mi- 
nutely pursued,  and  the  lobes  and 
their  communicating  porldons^Ve  fSXr 
served  and  readily  demoa^trafedd^ll 

This  rope,  or  chain  of  rglmul^^  is 
composed  of  lobes  of  diifibcentfajses, 
connected  together  by  mtembttuofi^nd 
by  smaller  portions  x»f  Iglandjisri^ch 
surround  a  large  inteomalroKyiliioJ 

To  proceed  with  the.  inswstigBtiQIi 
of'the  structure  of  this  gkuid/irdtenvi 
a  very  thin  8iiperfieiaL-iSUo6>(of  «itoh 
lobe,  or  of  several  of  ^eaB,.a^d-nttiaa- 
rous  little  Cavities  will-ha'sefib^jgi(hifib 
may  be- set  openalitev  theroirgan  ates 
been  hardened  in  apint^)o£  vfaliieujMkd 
these  are  the-.'sqctetinyntOLvilks^ifr 
cells  prodoeiBgifthe^uul  s^jiid^d^ii^s 
so  abuiK^ntly».,    'j.   '.  (\  ;.;j  .1:  eo  10 

The  lobesbeing^xtdier^cvainiiiaiL. 

beside  their  :cdiB,:.iaiet  found : to icoii- 
•  tain  a  sm^ltpouob'nli/.tkaicibasf^, 
■  whiehi  leads^into.a  ns^mpiil  soitiilit 
-the  seetetiaa  which «anpeli  lioift)dl|e 

|Qb^afiQdSj.&  xn^jftisotraakidtibted^e 
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&fhAsthffiJijapir  vH  tHe  Thpnhts  dtand. 


tte^ifJ^-dr^te'gfitM/from  Vhidi  ft 

^"qff^'a  ■plt)e  be  introduced  Itrto  the 
^n^;  «Lhd  sileohol  be  injected,  and 
fhi  tlt^tt  immersed  in  strong  spirits, 
fk'k  solution  of  alum,  a  large  cavity 
Wm  1)e  filled,  which  I  shall  call  the 
freserroir  of  the  thymus. 
• '  This  reservoir  forms  a  ^neral  com- 
teiuitication  between  the  different 
fcfce& ;  it  begrins  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  thoracic  portion,  and  extends 
frotn'ttience  into  the  extremity  of  the 
cervical. 

*'  ^e  reservoir  does  not  maintain  a 
straight  course,  but  passes  spirally,  or 
ite  a  serpentine  direction,  through  the 
tlikyracit  part  of  the  gland,  and  is 
Mmewhat  more  direct  in  the  cervical 
Jfditioti. 

"  With  regard  to  its  size,  it  varies 
fti'fliflferent  places,  but  generally  is 
A!e  ^kbi^st  near  the  centre  of  the  tho- 
i^c,  and  it  is  least  at  the  communi- 
catibh  of  the  cervical  with  the  thora- 
Clt  part  of  the  gland 
'.'In  the  cervical  portion  it  increases, 
btlt  is  less  tihan  in  the  thoracic,  yet 
it^ill  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
''•When  opened,  after  having  been 
iiQ^eted  and  hardened,  its  internal 
ffUt^ace  appears  to  be  lined  by  a 
smooth  membrane;  but  if  it  be  at 
<ftftj*»»  ^ssected  in  water,  this  Jining 
ififeiiibrane  is  found  to  be  of  the  mu- 
c^tTs  kitfd,4br  it  is  rather  villous  than 
^b<yth;^d  instead  of  having  a  few 
^'  t^sfeeh,  when  filled  with  a  ver- 
i^lteoH' Injection,  it  is  found  to  be 
highly  vascular,  and  the  arteries 
wnidh  are  distributed  to  it  may  be 
i^eh  meandering  upon  its  surface  and 
minutely  dividing,  so  as  to  redden 
c't^y'part  of  it. 

•*^lt^  interior  forms  ridges,  which  are 
pj^Ueed  by  ^mall  ligamentous  bands. 
vWii^h  ctoss'thfe  surface  of  the  reser- 
vto  itt^Vttffous  directions,  and  encir- 
ctifef^'the  mouth  of  ttie  pouches ;  these 
balids^'are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
id^t^ing  the  Ifilbes  together,  of  pre- 
v^flfig  an  injurious  yielding  of  the 
l«4^te9'=of  'tittt  eaVlty,  and  to  give 
sttefe^  t&  "rei&jt  too 'gtfeat  an  accu. 


When  the  reservoir  is' floated  in 
water,  a  number  of  small  openiiip 
appear  upon  its  internal  sur&ce,  and 
if  a  probe  be  introduced  into  these, 
it  passes  into  the  pouch  at  the  roots 
of  the  lobes,  so  that  by  these  aper- 
tures the  secreted  fluid  escapes  into 
the  reservoir. 

These  orifices  are  not  so  numerous 
as  the  lobes  themselves,  the  reason 
for  which  is,  that  each  pouch  com- 
municates with  more  than  one  lobe. 

The  boundaries,  or  walls  of  the 
gland,  are  fiill  of  secretory  cavities  or 
ceUs,  which  are  extremely  minute; 
they  communicate  with  each  other 
and  open  into  the  pouch  of  the  lobes, 
and  from  the  pouch  into  the  reser- 
voir."    80. 

Physiology  of  the  Thymus  GUai. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  thie 
gland  performs  an  ofiUce  of  some 
consequence  in  the  foetus.  Hewsoa 
thought  that  it  formed  the  internal 
part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  hlood, 
and  that  it  was  an  appendage  to  tbe 
lymphatic  glands,  to  which  he  cob* 
eidered  it  similar  in  structure  and  me 
The  former  idea  is  pure  lancy ;  the 
latter  is  demonstrably  not  the  i»^ 
Let  us  look  at  the  secretion  of  the 
gland. 

**  It  has  been  already  stated,  th&t 
this  gland  secretes  a  great  abundance 
of  white  fluid ;  that  it  is  situated  b^ 
tween  the.  veins  in  which  the  great 
absorbent  ducts  of  the  body  termi- 
nate ;  that  to  each  comu  is  attached 
a  large  absorbent  duct  in  the  fcetal 
calf,  capable  of  being  filled  with  coarse 
injection,  and  that  this  vessel  termi- 
nates at  the  junction  of  the  jugul&f 
veins  in  the  vena  innominata. 

This  fluid,  although  constantly 
found  in  the  human  foetus,  having  tk 
appearance  of  chyle,  viz.  white  13ie 
cream,  but  with  a  small  admixture  of 
red  globules,  is  not  easily  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  chemical  alialysis;  but 
from  foetal  calves,  two  or  three  ounces 
may  be  without  difficulty  coilecte<l. 
and  an  abundant  opportunity  ifttbrd^ 
of  aiBcertainitig  its  coihpbiidoti.- 
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Thc^  l^t  mode  of  obtainfi^  t^  is, 
D^  cutting  the  gland  into  very  small 
pieces,  and  placing  them  upon  js^uze, 
which  being  squeezed,  the  solid  is 
separated  from  the  fluid  part,  and 
the  latter  escapes  through  the  gauze. 
^  The  thymus  should  be  previously 
immersed  in  water,  to  deprive  it  of  its 
.blood. 

The  fluid  thus  collected  from  the 
calf,  has  the  appearance  of  cream 
slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and  to  the 
eye  has  the  character  of  chyle. 

Warm  water  dissolves  a  large  por- 
tion of  it. 

Heat  readily  coagulates  it. 

Alcohol  coagulates  it. 

Sulphuric  acid  not  only  coagulates, 
but  chars  it. 

Nitric  acid  coagulates  it  firmly,  first 
turning  it  white  and  then  yellow. 

Nitric  acid  diluted,  precipitates  a 
white  solid  from  its  solution  in  water, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  milk. 

Muriatic  acid  coagulutes  it  firmly 
and  turns  it  white. 

Liquor  potassae  converts  it  into  a 
muco-albuminous  matter,  which  falls, 
in  long  extended  threads,  like  the 
ffaliva  in  ranula,  and  gives  it  much 
the  appearance  of  white  of  egg. ' *    3d . 

Disease  of  the  Gland, 

1  was  requested  to  visit  a  yoimg 
person  19  years  of  age,  who  suffered 
under  so  severe  a  dyspnoea  that  it 
was  with  great  difiiculty  she  could 
remain  recumbent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  if  a  short  period  of  repose  was 
obtidned,  she  started  up  with  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  and  for  several  seconds 
struggled  violently  for  breath. 

Upon  enquiring  into  the  cause  of 
her  suffering,  I  found  a  swelling 
which  occupied  the  inferior  part  of  the 
neck  at  the  upper  opening  of  the 
thorax,  which  projected  above  the 
clavicle  upon  each  side,  and  as  I  sup- 
posed arose  from  an  enlargement  of 
the  absorbent  glands  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins. 

The  swelling  had  existed  for  many 
years,  but  of  late  suddenly  increased 
I  ordered  leeches  to  b^apjJied« .  her 


}fow^.  to .  J^,Qpq«^,  5a#4iOD,  tl^ifgjlf 
lowing  day  she  was  scouf^WilUKt^'o^t^ 
but  anther  day  bn)u§]bi^  w^l^it^pot 
only  her  former,  but  stUl  more  aggif^ 
vated  sufferings :  I  then  ajdvised,^f^ 
blister  to  the  upper  part  of  tho^  ^ofy 
num  and  to  the  swelling  in  the  n^plj^ 
desired  the  cuticle  to  be  removed,  ti^f 
part  to  be  dressed  with  the  un^en- 
tum  hydrargyri,  and  directed  hex.  )# 
take  calomel  and  opium,  which  i^ 
accomplished  without  much  difficT]^tyf| 
as  her  deglutition  was  less  affecii;efi 
than  her  breathing.  ,  ^  ., 

The  means  which  I  recommenced 
gave  her  only  slight  temporary  re^^i 
and  she  became  daily  weaker^  ,bfff 
legs  were  (edematous  and  she  was  VM4^ 
able  to  get  any  rest,  but  in  the  sitting 
posture,  and  then  only  with  her  h^^d 
inclined  forwards,  and  supported'  in 
that  position  by  her  sisters ;  fpnr  X^ 
moment  it  fell  back,  the  pressure.«o^ 
the  tumour  on  the  trachea  and  4^ 
dyspnoea  were  sudd<^nly  increased*,  r^ 

I  witnessed  her  making  dajly.  aj^i) 
proaches  to  dissolution,  withovitibi^ing 
able  to  afford  her  any  permanent  kp^ 
nefit ;  she  died  after  a  fortnight,  nyotf 
from  any  sudden  attack  of  suffocation, 
but  from  being  worn  out  by  the  godtx 
stant  irritation  excited  by  the  diSi.'-. 
culty  in  respiration.  .  ..^^ 

1  obtained  permissicm  to  ex^ox^if^ 
the  body,  and  found  the  disease  w^ 
situated  in  the  thymus  gland  r  If)^ 
swelling  reached  from  the  curya^iifb 
of  the  aorta  to  the  lower  part<;»f  t^ 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  latter  was  ate^ 
considerably  enlarged.  j 

The  thymus  appeoped  of  a  j^lf,^ 
lowish  white  colour,  and  was  dividadcr 
into  several  large  lobes. 

The  trachea  was  involved' in  t^vs 
tumour,  and  its  sides  were  comprofs- 
ed  by  it,  so  that  its  transverse  diarr, 
meter  was  somewhat  dinuniahed*  Th^. 
arteria  innominata  was  placed  behin4^ 
it,  and  the  left  subclavian,  imd  lef^j 
carotid  arteries  to  its  left  sidei  itjf^r*,  { 
rounded  the  vena  innpmix^ata,  .^^ 
upon  cutti];ig  into  the  yein,  t^  d^a^^^,- 
ed  gland  was  found  pn^ei:tingj^iktSb 
its  cavity,  and  upon  ^mUfig  i^ J^m^r 
sion  into  the.'s^^^liftgi.tfiRj^^rifl^ 
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Medical  JUndthce  ito'lf/^kiiW^^  mi^Bi^er't  Com, 


texture  oi^'ilEi'e  ^tsiA  was  foand  to 

be  fille^^liy 'a'white  pulpy  substance. 

A,  In   thi^  cas^,' the  complaint  was 

^^xxipounded  of  a'diseased  growth  of 

^he  thymus  and  o^  bronchocele,  or  an 

unnatural    growth    of   the    thyroid 

^^nd.     The  latter  is  so  placed  that 

iCs  enlargement  little  endangers  sufib- 

^tlon,  because  the  surrounding  parts 

An  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  swol- 

!^|n  gland  ;    but    as  the  thymus  is 

^situated  in  the  thoracic  opening,  in 

ite  enlarged  state,  it  soon  reaches  the 

sternum  and  first  rib,  by  which  it  is 

?B^(ind,  and  therefore,  its  increase  is 

u)Wards  the  trachea,  which  becomes 

enveloped^  by    it,   and  its   function 

^nteAipled  in  consequence  of  its  com- 

•feteysibii.'    ' 

Tjhe  disease  appeared  to  be  of  the 
•Fuh^ojdkind/'     47. 

/ill  I      ."?'  i:      ■ 
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•CI h   .  I .  • '  1  Sftiurdayt  Jultf  21,  1832. 

-sij  .ii'..-i<  r    .  

'  MfeDICAL  EVIDENCE. 

Tik'^ak  of  Kinnear  and  Bogster 
lattpM^gobd' illustrations  of  the  dis- 
q^^p^fuicy  ,/qf  medical  evidence,    and 
.^Mtrl^  d^onsOrate  ^e  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  study  of  medical  juris- 
Pjrj^^eB,ce,tr  In.  the  first  case,  we  find 
l^eD'Of  ooDiiderable  reputation  arriv- 
'ftfe^lit'the  conclusion  that  a  gentle- 
I'jWjpiif^.JiQSt  his.  life  by  poison,  though 
-thfiieiwasiiot^a  shade  Qf  proof  of  the 
idea.     It  woulft  h^  a  tnost  dangerous 
^p^nci^  , in  jpiififnal  proceedings,  if 
the  mere  assortlw  or  .belief  of  a  me- 
dical '^ww^^^vdcfllti  ^aa  Closed  by 
poisoning,  -^pijij^d , be  evidence  c^inst 
tte <dcDased(:  '^  We  faopethe  time  will 
^Tft/^T'%t4ve  when  n  piiioner  wiH  be 
cAnvicted   and    executed    upon   such 


evidence  as  this,  and 'We  ai^^MKil 
that  no  judge  would  receive  it  on*i 
cfriminal  trial.  Even  in  a  citil  du4 
no  jury,  unless  composed  of  fools  or 
knaves,  could  be  influenced  !)y  ^. 
and  we  are  astonished  that  any  of 
our  hospital  surgeons  could  delibe- 
rately swear  that  death  wnbT.  Caused 
by  poison,  without  a  singfe.  'CBSum' 
stance,  moral  or  physical,  to  wamot 
such  a  conclusion. 

Medical  practitioners  have  eter 
been  famed  for  the  discrepancv  of 
their  opinions,  but  this  has  been  S) 
remarkable  of  late  that  the  poblk 
must  form  a  most  contemptible  opi- 
nion of  medicine  and  its  practitionen 
Hence  the  just  and  severe  criticism 
of  the  public  press  upon  the  faculty 
Let  any  sensible  man  peruse  the  m^ 
dical  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mis 
Bagster,  and  he  must  bluah  for  the 
medical  profession.  Let  him  reflect 
on  the  indelicate  and  absurd  quet- 
tions  put  to  the  unfortunate  ladj^ 
the  former  totally  unnecessary,  the 
latter  calculated  to  puzzle  nine-teothi 
of  the  community.  We  shall  not 
prosecute  this  theme ;  we  are  grieved 
that  our  profession  stultify  themBelva 
so  egregiously. 


ATTEMPT  AT   INFANTICIDg. 

In' our  19th  Number  w^  gave  ante* 
count  of  a  case,  in  which  a  new-bom 
in^tit  was  precipitated  tkirteen  feet 
in  depth  into  a  privy,  tmd  escaped 
unhurt.  We  stated  that  th^  law  did 
'iiDtieai^h'tke  cabe..  Th^-nfothec  h» 
been  tf5ed^««t  the  CHcl^B^ey,  aad 
acquitted.     She  did  not  coinceal  brr 
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KSRiff'gtii  J^b**?  ^ere  co  bruiaee  on 
Jhf.  jnfrii):^  and  Mr-  Soitch,  the  Bur- 
geon, Admitted,  on  hia  cross-exami- 
o^^na..  tbat  the  woraan  mi^ht  bare 
bt^^eUvered  without  her  knowledge. 

V__i£ 

.-1     J  REPORT  oil  »u»  FORT  PITT 
r -HUSBUM    AND   COLLECTIONS. 

Thatched  Hoiue  TnTern, 

16th  May,  1832. 
iAt.  the  aeventeeoth  uidubI  meeting 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  army, 
tm  account  of  the  present  state  of 
their  library,  museum  of  natm^  his- 
'  toiy,  museum  of  anatomy,  and  of  the 
records,  was  laid  before  them  by  the 
the  chBirman  and  secretary. 
~  During  the  last  year,  it  appears 
Uiat  the  additions  made  to  the  museum 
of  natural  history  have  been  very 
considerable ;  many  of  them  splendid, 
and  several  of  great  value.  The  ske- 
leton cf  the  crocodile  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  and  splendid  in  any  col- 
lection in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Sandham,  of  the  llth  dragoons. 

In  the  mammalia,  10  specimeDS 
Imve  been  added,  making  a  total  of 

Binls.  349   661 

.  -  Reptilee.        120   352 

Fishes,  28 55 

=■'   Teatacea,  2  56 

*     iDMCts,  392    1540 

Zoophytes,        2   8 

T»h.l,  9na .    2718 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  4177 
ntecimens  have  been  added,  making 
a  total  of  4520  in  our  collection  in 
botany. 

-      In  the  mineral  kingdom,  481  spe- 

.  cimeoa  have  been  added,  making  a 
to^i  of  2599  specimens  in  our  mine- 

■  ralogical  collection. 
■  ■.IMi  IcBs   Suable   have  bcsn*tiie 

..pt^dilions   my4f    to    our  anatqiDitfRl 


Natural  hnmapajaatpoiy.—  ^jip^j-gj 

rations  have  been..aajtej^, 

making  a  total. of      ^  ;,!.,■,;,- 

Motbid  anatomy,  158     ,^^  ,, 

Comparative,         23(f     '■■■-^■., 


Total,     456'  .....!'i(f. 


Drawings, ....  6 

Paintings,  ...  0 

Casts,        7 

Specimens     in 

the  rude  state,  93  ' 

lOG 


-^ 
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The  principnl  (.■untributors  Co  fhp 
museum  have  hoeri  Major- General 
Sir  Lewis  Grant ,  Dr.  ISurke,  inspej- 
tor-general  of  hoir|uialr ;  Dr.  Do'^jf, 
assistant  inspectcir  iif  lid^piials;  Dr. 
Roe,  7th  dragoon  guards ;  Dr.  Far- 
quhar  M'Crea  ;  Dr.  M' Andrew^  14th 
regiment:  Mr.  Leslie,  45th;  Mr. 
Dartnell,  4UC;  Dr.  Sandham,  llth 
dragoons ;  Mr.  Fpnl,,  73n(tti  iMejiSi- 
coQ,  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service;  Calitain  Squire,'  13Ili  dra- 
goons; Dr.  Portelli;  Mr.  Smith,  as- 
sislant  staff- surgeon,  Cape.^of  Good 
Hope  ;  Surgeon  Thomas,  ordnance  i 
Dr.  Baxter;  Dr.  SWahan;  Mr..Brf-. 
ton;  Mr.  Jemraett ;  Dr.  Alexander; 
Mr.  Armstrong;  Mr.  Stevenson,  89lfif 
Sir  James  M'Grigor;  Dr.  MolMS; 
Dr.  Henderson,  481^:  Uil.  £>Ml», 
85th.  &c.  &c.  .,         .     ,'„  -.-i^ 

Valuable  as  both  the  collections 
are  in  the  opinions  of  haturd  hiitd- 
rians  and  anatomists,  tfaMO  hra^sliU 
blanks  in  each,  which  it  is  m^t,^- 
strable  should  be  filled  up  as  pooii  as 
possible,  and  which  'it  is  !i"niJed"tffll 
be  filled  np  by  tlu  lib^oM^'Ofimid- 
bere  or  of  their  frien))f.-    .,  )j      j^r,],, 

oEsiDBaATA  in'  THIe'  'ii^t.tii':''Vh'i,t 

The  ctania  6f  kni'malS'.  ■  ■    ■■'"'"■i"q 
The  coUcctjort  of  ^reign- biida  9 


798  Rtpori  on  tU  Fort  Pitt  Museum: 

Leewari  fdtods,  and  is  entirely  des-  The  following  don«ti«»4i  mowt 

tiSte  of  viy  from  Jamaica,  and  from  have  been  received  daring  the  year; 

Ceylon.  from                                      ^-    *• 

*^  Among  the  reptflia.  there  scarcely  d^.  Donald  M^Leod,  deputy 

are  any  turtles,  or  foreign  toads.  The         inspector-general    *20   0 

fine  collection  of  lizards  may  be  fur-  pp  Burke,  inspector-general  tlO  10 

ther  exiriched  from  foreign  stations,  p^    j    Macgregor  Malloch. 

particularly  from  Jamaica  and  Ceylon         surgeon  46th tlO   0 

(from  -which  there  are  no  specimens,)  Dr .Murray,  deputy  inspector- 

and  also  from  the  Mediterranean.  general 53    3 

The  museum  contains  few  fishes.  d^,    Kenny,    surgeon    12th 

*  There  is  a  general  deficiency  of  the  lancers  (3rd  donation)    . .       2   0 

invertebral  classes.  Dr.  Divir,  surgeon  91st  regi- 

Specimens  in  conchology,  and  the  mgnt  (2nd  donation)  .  .           11 

various  genera  of  crabs,  would  prove  Assistant  surgeon  Cavet,  97  th 

a  valuable  addition.                  ^  regiment  (2nd  donation) . .       11 

Drawings    of   specimens    in    any  q,  M'Dermott,  Esq.  surgeon 

branch  of  natural  history,  as  wellaa  of         ^  the  forces   1   0 

plants,  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  xhe  Rev.  George  Clark,  mili- 

Fmthological  and  Anatomical  Branch,  ^^  asy  um    ^ 

Injuries  and  malformations  of  the  £54   0 

bones. 

Diseased  structure  of  the  brain  and  There  remains,  a  balance  of  about 

membranes.  6/.,  which  has  been  appropriated  for 

'^  Malformations  of  the  heart.  the  further  purchase  of  standard  pro- 

^  Aneurisms  of  the  small  arteries.  fessional  works. 

'  'Hernia  of  all  descriptions.  The  following  works  will  be  highly 

Tumours  of  all  classes.  acceptable,   being  much  wanted  to 

Scirrhus  and  cancer.  complete  those   in   the  library,  ^u- 

Urinary  calculi.  the  first  five  volumes,  and  the  9tli. 

'  Diseases   of   the    male   organs  of  10th,  and  1 1th  volumes  of  the  Asiatic 

generation.  Researches,  quarto,  Calcutta  edition 

Ditto  of  the   female  organs,  and  The  first  1 1  volumes  of  the  Linnsean 

piarticularly  of  the  uterus.  Transactions.     The  first  14  volumes 

Diseased  parts  from  children.  of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  tb« 

* '  The  fcetus  at  different  periods.  first    la  volumes  of  Dr.  Brewster'* 

Malformations  of  the  foetus.  and  Professor  JamesonS  Edinburgh 

Casts,  drawings,  and  paintings,  in  Philosophical  Journal. 

natural  and  in  healthy  anatomy.  The  following  Authors  have  pre- 

It  is  well  known,  that  for  the  li-  gented  their  works  during  the  year 

brary  there  are  no  established  or  re-  — Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart. ;  Sir  Gil- 

gnlar  funds,  and  that  for  its  support  ^ert  Blane,  Bart. ;  Dr.  Knox,  Edio- 

it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  libe-  burgh  ;  W.  F.  Ferguson,  Esq. ;  ^ 

rality  of  the  officers  of  the  depart-  Orton,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Macmichael ;  Dr  ^ 

ment,  and  an  appeal  to  them  has  not 

•been  made  in  vain ;  for,  during  the  ^    ,..  v  ..    v          \  ^  A)iher«« 

«: ^         1.    A.^  i:u^««  ^^^\^^^\^^^,€.  •  With  which  has  heen  purchwed  Aliwn 

fest  yeat,  the  library  committee  have  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^ ^^l^^  s^.„^  &,. 

been  enabled  to  purchase  some  valua-  ^  Purchased  Buffbn's  Natural  HistofT.  ?" 

ble  works  of  reference,  to  bind  most  vols. 

of  the  works,  and  to  fit  up  the  library.  t  Purchased    Vicq-d'A»yr,  Anatomw 

■During  the  past  year,  HOvohnnes  ^^^^^-^^ 

-tod  40  pamphlctS^  have  been   added  ^^J,^  Pathological  AnatSiny,  Monro  onBo;^ 

^  the  Kbrary,  makmg  a  total  of  1934  Mucosa,  Cot«he  on  Insanity,  Paris  on  W^ 

Volttrties,  bertdes  pamphlets.  and  other  works. 


Vhtkn,  \BQab9f  e^ta^liBbm^nt  -,  Dr.  2.  Aoinwl  ^^t^mSejan^Eei^]:^  ^. ,  ^  ] 
Aleivander  Monro,   Edinburgh;  Dr.        from  1816  to  May  1932  .,.,,,  ^1^^, 

Tbomfts  Molisoa;  J.  V.  Thompsoo,  3.  llistories  of  Epidemic   Dis^r..  ^.^  ^ 
deputy  inspectorrgeneral ;  Dr.  Johi)        ea^08,beiiigR^H9f^toQ);^e^ri./.2! 

Web«l£r;  AssiBtant  Surgeon  S.  Dick-  4.  Topog^pby,  with  map?  ^ . »  ^ .,,.  .4 
spa*   royals;    Dr.  Thomson,    Edin<^  also  several  i^aps  uoboundf) --  >..Jr 

burgh.     The  Royal  College  of  Sur-  5.  Valuable  Piters  on  tb^  ^dr-    •  ,,|« 

geons,  liondon,  have  presented  some         philitic  Question .\. 

additional  parts  of  their  catalogue.  6.  Abstract  of  the  Quarterly  an4 

And  donations  of  books  have  been        Monthly    Sick  .  Returns,    at 
made  by  many  oJOicers  during  the         Home  and  Abroad*  from  1816    i 

year ;  the  most  considerable  by  the         to  May  1832 3 

under-mentioned   gentlemen  :  — Dr.  7.  Reports,  &c.  on  Cholera ,]t, 

Strachan,  inspector-general;  Dr.  Cope,  8.  A  large  collection  of  case^  of   ^ 
field-inspector;   Staif  Surgeon  Bur*         particular  diseases,  with j^ost^      ^^, 

ton ;     Surgeon    Roe,     7th    dragoon         mortem  appearancea .     ^ 

guards;    F.    Foster,    Esq.    surgeon,  , 

H.  P.  56th  regiment ;  Assistant-Sur-         The  deaths,   during  the  year^^,  QJ 

geon  S.  Dickson,  royals  ;  Assistant-  many  old  and  respectable  memb^rQ.pj 

Surgeon  Bell,   81st  reg. ;  Sir  James  the  department,  while  it  excited  the" 

M'Grigor  ;  Staff- Assistant  Surgeons  sympathy  and  condolence  of  tbe  meet- 

Dr.  Tuthill,  Dr.  Caw,  H.  N.  Holden,  ing,  dUcited  the  expresiiion  of  r^^gfet 

and  £.   J.   Bulteel ;   Assistant  Sur-  that  no  biographical  notice  wi«  .c:^ 

geon  Dr.  Clark,  1 3th  dragoons ;  Ma-  fered  by  any  of  their  fnend3f.  .    <  j 
dras  medical  board;    and    Surgeon         Before     the     meeting    separftt^ef^ 

Fiddes,  85th  regiment,  thanks  wej\e  unanimously  voted/  to 

To  render  the  museum  and  library  Dr.  Clark,  to  the  committee  Qi  ,^he 

thoroughly  useful,   to  inform  every  museum,  the  library  committee^,  2^ld 

member  of  the  department  of  the  con-  to  Dr.  Gordon, 
tents  of  both,  and  to  enable  those        While  we  insert  the  preceding jdo- 

who  desire  it  to  consult  either,  print-  cument  with  the  view  of  drawip^  the 

ed  catalogues  are  absolutely  neces-  attention  of  the  profession*  n^iJutary 

sary.     These  catalogues  must  be  fiill  and  civil,  to   the   desiderata  in  t)^ 

and  descriptive;  and  all  particulars.  Fort  Pitt  Museum*  and  tbe  4l^aiB 

with  the  names  of  donors,  &c.  should  which  it  has  on  their  attention, ^iji;^ 

be   given.     There  are  no  means  of  support  for  contributing  s.ucb  ^Bjup- 

accomplishing  this   necessary  work,  plies  as  their  opportuaitie^  may<en- 

which  will  render  useful  the  library  able  them  to  procure,  we  embraq^  the 

and    museum,    but   by   subscription  present  opportunity  of  directing  ^the 

among  the  officers  of  the  department;  attention  of  the  profession  at  WgfS* 

and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  and  of  all  those  who  are  interest^^  in 

the  liberality  which  has  idready  ef-  the  progress  of  science,  to  the  ywp^ 

fected  so  much  for  these  institutions,  and  extensive  collection  of  .  i3p;G9%^- 

and  brought  the  library  and  museum  script  records  now  acquired, .  T^eip 

\o  their  present  very  respectable  state,  records  must  now  comprehend  a  gset^t 

will  now  accomplish  this  object.  number  of  valuable  and  in^tructiy/s 

The  additions  made  to  the  valua-  documents,    illustrative    qf    me<iici^ 

ble  records,   under  Dr.  Gordon,  in  topography  and  statistioa;  the,  rii^^, 

the  year,  have  been  of  great  value  progress,   and  decline. qf  epideo^p^; 

and  extent ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  and  the  prevalence  of  endemic  di^ 

these  are  open  to  the  profession  at  eases.     While  no  one  can  doubt  ^^t 

large.     They  now  are —  the  Director- General  and  the  Sepre- 

TOL,  VOLS,  tury  have  very  great  merit  i%  op^- 

1.  Historical  Monthly  Reports,  mencing»  continuii^r  ^M^d  r.enljuging 

from  1816  to  May  1832..  <... .       6  this  collection,  we;  must  ^y  4\9A<^ 
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itgifrfoaent  Mate  Ibis  tJoioet  entirely 
metess:  and  unprofitable.    That  they 
flgre'^eff  to  the  profession  at  lai]ge,  U 
of  little  wnal  so  long  as  they  are  in 
imaiuscript.     Manuscript  folios  can- 
iiet  M  conTeyed  to  the  Mediterra- 
man*,  to  the  coast  of -Africa,  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  or  the  shores 
tt  the  Padfic.     The  only  way  to 
Hfrice  their  contents  available,  is  to 
pabHsh  at  least  selections ;  and  there 
IS  no  tbnbt  that,  of  a  mass  of  papers 
•o- copious,  so  varied,  and  collected 
fom  sources  so  numerous  and  remote, 
tb^e  must  be  many   which  would 
doabtlest  merit  this  distinction,  and 
^smild  justify  publication.     It  is  cer- 
tainly ^gular,  that,  with  the  exten- 
sive nftval  and  mUitary  establishments 
,whioh  vne  possess  under  the  Pole  and 
ed'  the  Tropics,  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
itto:  attempt  has  been  yet  made  to 
i^der.' those  establishments  nation- 
■ihf  'serviceable  to  the  promotion  and 
diffusion  of  medical  knowledge.    The 
worgBons  of  the  East  India  Company's 
sdfviee  have  set  an  excellent  exam- 
^pte;  in  effacing  the  charge  of  indo- 
Ibnce  so  often  brought  against  them. 
The  army  surgeons  have  also,  in  all 
ikerts  of  the  globe,  shown  both  the 
desiTe  and  the  capacity  to  collect  and 
anlnmUnicate  hiformation.      But  so 
difsg  w  the  results  of  their  labours 
kndi  eiDpdrwBce  are  confined  to  the 
Bmdb'of*  %  Ubmrf ,  in  a  manuscript 
iikipel  it  is  mdnifest  that  but  a  small 
^miTloiitidn  of  the  profession  can  pos- 
«tu!f  :kliow  any  thing  of  their  con- 
tents.  Indiscriminate  publications  we 
b^  X^Q  ineans  recommend.     But  it  is 
^lear»  that,  if  they  are  to  be  generally 
useful  at  all,  or  even  if  worth  con- 
^lteiti6n; '  some  •  should  be  published. 
"SBlefetibtt;'  and  scrupulmis  judicious 
^6tttibil'  ffiWst  bte  the  rulhig  princi- 
ple.    It  would  reflect    the  highest 
credil: 'dA  ^th^  Brr^btdr- General,  and 
^8Sd  ^t^^fhd  sePvides  he  hai  rendered, 
8|f  He'-wfturd'^^ttk*  hrratigements  for 
^^^  «4&ie  '6f^th^  most  Viluable  ef 
tB^dedbcuttlents  befoi^  the  worM ; 
'iR^if'S*  «Wrte  hfeve* ftfee where  said*  sonle 
f  the  accomplished  medical  .offices 


in  the  vicinity  of  l^ondoa  might.  l)e 
readily  induced  to  lend  their  aid  in 
selecting  the  materials,  and  arrau^ug 
the  details  of  publication.  A  mema' 
rial  such  as  that  of  Hautesierek  ia 
France,  would  be  to  a  commeidal 
nation  like  us  the  most  valuable  icr 
cord  that  could  be  imagined,  ani 
woidd  constitute  a  body  of  infomar 
tion  and  a  source  of  authority  in  afl 
questions  regarding  medical  topogra- 
phy, statistics,  etiology,  and  many  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  state 
and  military  medicine,  unrivalled  In 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  any  other. 
—  Edinburgh  Medical  wul  Sttrgicai 
Journal,  JiUy,  1832. 


^oi^pttal  Sleperu. 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHAU 
MIC  HOSPITAL. 


Before  we  commence  the  detail  of 
cases,  we  will  venture  to  indulge 
in  a  few  observations  on  the  genenl 
arrangements  of  this  Institution,  and 
in  doing  so  we  reluctantly  refrain  from 
offering  Mr.  Guthrie  what  cannot 
justly  be  termed  a  compliment,  on  the 
indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he  hu 
raised  it  to  its  present  station,  the 
talent  with  which  he  presides  OTer 
the  department  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  the  anxiety  which  he  displays  is 
aff'ording  opportunities  of  practice  and 
instruction  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
studying  ophthalmic  surgery  within 
its  walls.  These  gentlemen,  owing 
to  the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy, 
must  necessarily  extend  to  a  veiy 
wide  circle,  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  a^  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  at  the  West  end  of 
the  metropc^is. 

To  return  from  this  digression : 
the  hospital  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate both  in  and  .out  patients. 
Owing  to  the  expenses  w^hich  ha^e 
been  inciirred  in  the  erection  of  the 
building,  but  few  in-patient^,  can  at 
preeent  be  rckc^ive4>  hot  tjie  number 
of  i^99e.T.Fb9  <a^iHl>  as  gouit^patienti 
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ft  ^IT  cbnWderttble.  The  latter  are 
i^cia  ircgolarly  on  the  days  of  Mr. 
©litJirie's  attendance,  thrice  in  the 
^eet.  From  120  to  140  and  up- 
wards are  usually  present.  Patients 
kre  admitted  on  application.  After 
Tf!]fe  applicant  is  seen  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
Tie  or  she  is  confided  to  the  care  of  a 
piipili  ^ho  obtains  tlie  management 
bf  the  case  under  the  superintendence, 
.and,  if  necessary,  direction  of  Mr. 
Outhrie.  Notes  of  each  case,  with 
the  record  of  the  treatment,  are  pre- 
B^rved,  and  if  the  details  are  suffi- 
(iiently  interesting  tliey  are  transfer* 
Yed  to  the  hospital  books,  which  are 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  a  gene- 
ral outline  oi  the  management  of  the 
institution.  It  is  supported  by  sub- 
scribers of  one  or  two  guineas  an- 
nually, who  become  by  their  sub- 
scription governors.  We  do  not  soli  • 
cit  eleemosynary  bounty  for  the  hos- 
pital, yet  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  it  well  deserves  the  en- 
couragement of  those  anxious  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  and  advance- 
ment of  science  in  the  profession,  and 
of  all  benevolent  and  humane  indivi- 
duals out  of  it.  If  sufficiently  sup- 
ported, it  will  be  the  means  of  mate- 
rially diminishing  the  infirmities  and 
consequently  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as 
of  rendering  the  young  men  educated 
•in  the  West  end  of  the  metropolis 
more  qualified  to  execute  their  pro- 
fessional duties  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  advantage  to  the  public. 

PURULENT   OPHTHALMIA. 

Gonorrhaal  Ophthalmia,  treated  by  the 
Unguent.  Nigrum. 

John  Dnrant,  «tat.  21,  admitted 
Aug.  10th,  1831.  Tlie  left  eye  h 
destroyed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
cornea  having  sloughed  away,  and 
the  humours  having  escaped ;  con- 
Junctiri  ebttremely  vascular  and  che- 
tnosed  ;  Hds  thickened  but  not  nrach 
swollen ;  profuse  purulent  diacfaarge ; 
ho  pain.' 

" '  Pumlent  inflfeuxrmatiofi  tommendng 
Mil  Yigfit  eye  r  conjnhetiva  tod-eolero. 


tioa  not  much  iiifliBtiai;  'icbaehfigffr 
slight;  complains  of  pridking- ^iaio 
in  the  eye,  which  prevents  slcejn 
Slight  discharge  from  the  nrethiig 
with  excoriation  of  the  gians  aaid 
inner  surftice  of  the  prepuce.  Headlh 
much  impaired ;  general  feverishneai; 
with  pains  in  the  joints.  I 

Has  had  gonorrhoea  for  the  ^la^ 
two  months.  When  gonorrhoea '«p» 
peared,  took  Leake's  pills  for  ai^ 
weeks.  The  ardor  urinse  and  discharge 
diminished,  but  a  fortnight  ago  the 
left  eye  became  inflamed.  He  can) 
tinned  the  pills  for  three  or  four  day^ 
but  the  eye  becoming  rapidly  won^ 
he  went  to  a  medi^  praotitioncc; 
who  applied  four  leeches  to  the  tem» 
pie;  the  leeches  were  repeated  at 
short  intervals  to  the  number  of  twentjr, 
and  a  blister  was  applied  behind  the 
ear.  Two  days  ago  the  right  ej^e 
became  affected,  and  he  was  ordend 
by  the  same  gentleman  the  same  apit 
plication  of  four  leeches !  He  states 
that  the  disease  commenced  in  the 
left  eye  in  a  manner  precisely  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
right;  the  swelling  of  the  lids  aM 
discharge  came  on  about  the  fourtft 
or  fifth  day,  and  gradually  increased* 
attended  with  a  throbbing  pain,  tiM 
the  eye  burst,  when  all  dtiminiabeOi, 
The  discharge  from  the  nrethiBLikaB 
gradually  lessened  since  the  left  ejife 
became  affiected.  He  is  not  aware  of 
having  traneferred  die  gonorrlifleel 
matter  in  any  way  to  the  eyes  he^tiid 
gonorrhoea  once  previously  i  ibuib iHiimp 
unaccompanied  with  anyophthalMiae 
inflammation.  j     .-u-  ji 

Unguent,  nigrum  ocuto  thtft6.     Ldtfh  iffi- 
minis  oculo  9inittr0.     Pdlv.Jfatup4f.mfkp. 

5i-     ^  ..     -" 

1 1th.  Says  his  right  eye  is  qult^ 

free  from  the  pricking  sensation  ba- 
fone  experienced ;  redn?^  i>ot  xft^^ 
diminished.  .    '  ^1       .,u 

To  foment  the  tye  wi^h  lepi/i  tffl/«'|%;    '  ^ 

1 2th.  Inflammation .  of ,  right  { f ^ 
much  less,  sight  atropgqr».  a^  ^be'ifs 
surprised  to  hear  thatth^  appUo^^gp 
of  the  ung.  nig.  is  ^gum  mf^e^9^f^, 
Discharge  frotn  liifieyie.  dimipis^fli. 
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I4th.  Inflammation  now  so  trifling 
ttte  the  fLpfAiemson  of  the  ointment  is 
«bitlM  to  day. 

17th.  Right  eye  nearly  well;  no 
pain  ip  left. 

GutttB.  argent,  nit.   (gr.  vig.  ad  ^.)  oeuL 
sing. 

Sept.  2nd.  Left  eye  has  been  gra- 
dually improving  ;  right  quite  well. 

Ckmorrhaal  Ophthalmia  cured  by  Black 
Ointment. 

James  Griffiths,  set.  19,  admitted 
Nov.  17th,  1831. 

Both  eyes  inflamed;  conjunctiva 
very  vascular  and  slightly  chemosed ; 
c£>ttiea  and  iris  healthy,  but  sight  dim ; 
niA  much  pain.  Has  had  gonorrhcea 
for  a  fortnight,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  urethra  still  exists,  but  has 
lately  much  diminished.  The  eyes 
bitt^  been  hot,  itchy,  and  uncomfort- 
able tor  the  last  week,  but  inflamed 
fCft^Xifo  days  only  ;  the  inflammation 
raj^idly  becoming  worse,  he  came  to 
tbiii  hospital. 

Vrig.  nigrum  ocuL  ting.     Hyd,  tub.  gr.  yj. 
*•     c;  Mag.  tulph.  p&stea. 

The  ointment  and  pills  were  re- 
peated on  the  18th  and  19th. 

^'^)th.  Very  much  better;  no  re- 
maining inflammation,  save  a  slight 
i Increase  of  vascularity  of  the  palpe- 
brld  conjunctiviB ;  still  slight  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra. 

Omr.  ung.  nigrum.     Guttaarg  niL  fgi.  vj. 

'21st.  Rep.  gntta. 
2drd.  Well — dismissed. 


Ckmorrhaal  Ophthalmia ;  frequent  Re- 
lapses;  cured. 

'^^Min  Haynes,  set.  21,  admitted 
Nov.  a7th,  1831.  Conjuncti\'a  and 
•deit)tica  of  right  eye  exceedingly 
vaedular,  \i^h  slight  chemosis ,  cor- 
nea dim  with  small  ulcer  in  its  centre ; 
ixk  darker  than  that  of  other  eye,  but 
ptQ^il  i^galar  and  acting  freely.  Lids 
m«M*h' swollen  and  inflamed,  so  that 
he^^ettxm6t  tfpea  the  eye  so  widely  as 

\e  left.  Constant  discharge  of  hot 
nriWtrno  imnilent  matter.     Eye 


feels  very  hot  and  uneaay,  but  js  j^ree 
from  pain  ;  sight  very  aim.^  Slight 
discharge  from  the  urethra  without, 
scalding. 

Has  had  gonorrhoea  for  six  weeks 
and  taken  copaiba.  Inflammation  of 
eye  ciune  on  three  days  ago.  He 
thinks  it  was  caused  by  dirt  getting 
into  the  eye,  as  the  sensation  ^nras  si- 
milar to  what  such  would  produce, 
but  no  extraneous  substance  coald  be 
found  on  examination.  The  inflam- 
mation has  been  graduaUy  increasing. 

Ung.    nigrum   oculo.      Hyl.     sub.    gr.     fj. 
statim.     Poiteh  PultKjaL  c. 

28th.  Eye  feels  much  easier  and 
cooler ;  epiphora  diminished  ;  red- 
ness much  as  yesterday;  ointment 
caused  pain  for  two  hours. 

Rep.  ung.  e  pii. 

29th.  Better;  less  redness;  no 
pain. 

Rep  omnia. 

30th.  Inflammation  of  conjunctiva 
much  diminished  ;  iris  and  cornea 
not, improved  in  the  same  proportion; 
no  pain;  sight  much  clearer  ;  bowels 
well  open. 

December  Ist.  Improving;  oomea 
clearer ;  ulcer  not  so  distinct ;  pm^ged. 
P. 

2nd.  Going  on  wdl.  Cornea 
brighter ;  iris  of  natural  colour  ;  ^ef 
vascularity  at  margin  of  oomea. 
Eye-lids  still  much  inflamed,  and 
urethral  discharge  continues.     P. 

On  the  5  th  the  improvement  was 
such  that  the  ointment  was  disconti- 
nued, and  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  night  and  morning.  On 
the  12th  nothing  remained  but  a 
slight  inflammation  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13  th  the  whole  conjunctiva  was 
found  to  be  inflamed,  with  epiphora, 
but  no  pain. 

Ung.  nigrum.     Puh.jaJap.  c. 

14th.  No  redness  this  morning; 
slight  discharge  of  tears.  Resumr. 
gutta  argent,  nit. 

1 9th.  Came  to-day  with  le,^  eye 
inflamed.     On  the  evening  ofth^  1 7th 
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be  &rst  felt  the  eye  uneasy,  the  un- 
Ci^iness  rapidly  increased,  and  now 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  are 
much  inflamed ;  cornea  and  iris  na- 
tural ;  heat  and  pricking  pain  in  the 

eye. 

Uug,  nig'     Puhf-  Jal.  comp, 

20th.  Better ;  less  inflammation ; 
very  little  pain. 

Cal,  gr.  v).  h.  n.  fnag.  sulph.  eras. 

2drd.  Not  so  well.  Conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  more  inflamed  ;  lids 
swollen  ;  epiphora ;  eye  feels  hot 
and  heavy. 

Ung,  nigrum.     Ant.  tart.  gr.  y.  c.     Mag. 

24th.  Emeto-purgative  operated  ; 
very  httle  inflammation,  save  of  pal- 
pehral  conjunctiva. 

Cupri  gvfph.  palpeb. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  details 
farther;  the  patient  was  cured,  hut 
several  slight  relapses  occurred. 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  gonor- 
rhceal ophthalmia  entered  in  the  hooks, 
as  having  been  treated  at  the  hospital 
within  the  last  nine  months.  They 
are  taken  indiscriminately,  and  will 
serve,  perhaps,  to  dispel  the  preju- 
djees  of  those  who  look  upon  the  sti* 
mmbiting  pUn  of  treatment  as  a  dan- 
gerous aud  unnatural  innovation  on 
the  vested  rights  of  leeches  and  phle- 
botomists.  We  can  only  judge  of 
thiS  merits  of  a- particular  mode  of 
ptaotice  by  comparing  it  with  other 
modes.  The  most  strenuous  advo- 
cale  of  depletion  could  hardly  choose 
a  better  text-book  than  the  work  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  on  GanorrhcBal  Oph- 
thdtnia*  The  amount  of  depletion 
resorted  to  in  many  of  the  cases  treat- 
ed  and  recorded  by  that  gentleman  is 
enormous.  Patients  were  almost 
brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  by 
the  lancet,  yet  the  inflammation  of 
the  eye  went  on,  in  too  many;  to  the 
destruction  of  the  oigan.  It  surely 
is  a  cutting  satire  on  depletion,  when 
its  warmest  advocate  publishes  a  col- 
lection of  cases  in  which  it  is  employ- 
ed with. almost  uniform  want  of  suc- 
cess. If  any  gentliemen  jEeel  a  doubt 
of  the  comparative  safety  and  value 
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of  stimulants  and  depletion,  wefWdulA 
recommend  them  to  place  tiide-'by 
side,  and  carefully  compare,  the  Ssite* 
going  cases  reported  from  this  hos- 
pital, with  the  long  list  of  faihires  in 
Mr.  Lawrence's  work. — Med.^Chirur: 
Review. — July. 


Cases  of  Contraction  of  the  Vagina.*^ 

Case  1 . — "  Its  subject  was  a  lady 
of  thirty-nine  years  of  age,   whose 
spine  was  considerably  distorted  b]r 
an  injury  which  she  accidentally  sus- 
tained during  her  infancy.     When 
she  had  been  in  labour  oi^y  for  two 
or  three  hours,  she  was  advised  by 
her  monthly  nurse,  who  probably  an- 
ticipated more  than  ordinary  dflicultyi 
to  send  for  her  medical  attendant* 
On  the  author's  arrival,  he  found  th^: 
orifice  of  the  uterus  very  amply  di-. 
lated,  VEARLY  oBLiTSBATsn,  and  ihe^ 
foetal  head  presenting  favourably.    bL 
ascertaining  these  facts,  however,  hQ ' 
encountered  some  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing his  finger  through  the  imddle  of 
the  vagina,  where  he  found  it  con- 
tracted into  a  very  narrow  diamet]^«.> 
and  presenting  such  a  feel  as.it  pugbt 
have  been  expected  to  present,  if  it- 
had  been  bound  by  a  ligature  coitcd  ^ 
round  it  on  the  outside.     It  mor^T^,: 
felt  firm,  thick,  and  rigid.    Th^  mof*' 
ther  of  the  patient  being  iu  attemlaq^, 
reported  that  her  daughter  had  always 
menstruated  regularly  and  well,  and 
that  she  had  never  been  the  subject  of 
any  known  disorder  of  her  genital 
organs.    The  aflected  part  gave  no^ 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  the 
subject  of  cicatri«ation.     Time^  a^ 
patience,  therefore,  presented  tbem^  : 
selves  as  the  principal  lemedie^^  The  : 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  was  fiu0iei^ii^7 
ample.     The  lal^our  paips   bi^flimAn 
very  active  in  the  -course  eveft.irf  nn 
few  hours,  and  ultiBoatelyepu^eeiUnglgc-T 
urgent,  accompanied  by  a  tempestuo«iSi  - 
excitement  of  the  heart  «i)d  9xtfim»kfii 
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"Ria  p^ttitatvns  bled  freely  and  re- 
fmiBdif,  «nd:  the  hand  was  as  nmch 
Honi  i  to  fixoiDOte  dilatation  as  was 
ARlafld  consisleot  with  the  soandness 
andaafstyof  the  part  to  be  dilated. 
Sin' vKaa.  delivered  of  a  still  bom  child 
iBDabotftTiFTT  BouBS  after  the  com'> 
KieoDoement  of  the  labour.  She  reco- 
ifired  slowly  but  perfectly.  She  bus- 
teioed  no  reteiDtion  of  urine,  nor  pu^- 
rdlent  discharges  during  her  convales- 
ecbce.  The  loss  of  an  heir  to  a  good 
phiperty,  as  it  might  well  be  supposed, 
vna  not  a  little  regretted.  But  the 
AiaappointnieBt  was  forgotten,  and  the 

Ssdotibly  repaired  by  the  subsequent 
th.  of  two  living  children,    both 
•Ana." 

•  rin^  ioiat  cases  of  contracted  vaginae 
aodbnsiderable,  and  we  may  say,  sud- 
den dilatation  occurs  during  labour, 
ai  hiiich  the  foUovnng  is  not  a  bad 

•r  ^i/ose  2.r— The  wife  of  a  com-chan- 
&r^  iiad  a  first  labour  of  long  dura- 
lidir,  and  attended  with  great  excite- 
tieat^of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
duridBg  her  recovery  she  was  subject 
|o  seviere  purulent  discharge.  In  the 
waM  labour,  another  medical  prac- 
titionar  was  employed.  On  making 
^HS  usual  examination,  he  found  the 
Y^gioak  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
^^(piifice,  80  contracted  that  he  could 
i^t  |)lis9  his  finger  through  the  nar- 
rowed' iportion.  He  ordered  the  pa- 
^nt  :a  dose  of  castor  oil :  and,  as  it 
vf^A  «arly  in  the  labour  and  late  in 
^heh  Qvfening,  he  left  her  till  the  fol- 
l$|\ving'  morning.  He  then  found  that 
tl^.paikis  had  been  neither  frequent 
x^tr  vtgent]  the  contracted  part  of 
^e^yagiim  was  somewhat  less  rigid; 
and,  .9fi-icMAe:si<Jb!of  the  ring,  it  was 
^iftlijaeUy  sOftrfand  relaxed.  Nothing 
f^r^tl  :iv'aa  doos  till  the  following 
ei^ifftgu  ^h«n  tlie  labour  became 
i^j^Atitif'fi  and  the  ^circulation  began 
t%^  i^Koited.  The  morbid  ring  waa 
Wfi^e4  iti>  ItUt  isise  of  about  half  a 
m^Wb  /eonlinwingngid,  tniberculatedr 
and  tlii^k'l^nt  .obe.side**^softroii  the 
her.  The  medical  practitioner  em- 
yM4^  Ueeding,  exhibited  forty 


drops  of  Battley's  sedative,  and  re- 
mained with'  the^  patitft  ASting  the 
night.     Early  next-morning  he  sent 
for  Dr.  Davis,  who  did  not^iffCs^e^sS 
3  p.  M.     The  orifice  of  tfa&'  utenm 
was  now  dilated  to  the  diiu*eter:«f 
two  inches  and  a  half,  thehead  ''6f 'the 
child  had  descended  nearly  'hsQf  .vnty 
into  the  pelvis,   the  lAcmbrane*  w^rt 
unruptured,   the  left  sid^  of  the  «a^ 
gina  felt  hard  and  greatly  tbickeiieif. 
but  the  other  was  soft  and  disposed 
to  dilatation,  when  the  child's  head  ww 
propelled  by  the  uterine  coritractio&t 
against   it.     The   excitement  of  tbs 
heart  and  arteries  was  considerable, 
the  skin  moist.     A  pound  of  bioDd 
was   abstracted.     At  nine  p.  m,»  tli0 
symptoms  were  more  formidable ;  tite 
arterial  action  was  very   great,   the 
countenance  expressive  of  great  suf- 
fering, the  patient  extremely  restless? 
The   liquor  amnii    had  escaped  for 
several  hours  ;  but  the  descent  of  thtf 
fcetal  head  had  made  great  progress; 
one-third  of  it  being  in  the  act  <rf 
clearing  the  impediment  of  the  left 
side  of  the  vagina.    There  was  doubt 
as  to   what  should   be   done;    but; 
abandoning  a  resort  to  the  forceps  or 
the  knife,  it  was  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  another  bleeding.     The 
patient  was  accordingly  bled  to  faint- 
ness   (thirty- two  ounces),   and  with 
success.   The  excitement  was  allayed, 
and  the  patient,  after  sustaining  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  more  powerful  pains, 
was  delivered  of  a  living  and  well- 
grown    child.      Her    recovery    visu 
speedy  and  perfect,   and  her  family 
now  consists  of    four    children,    <rf 
which  the  three  younger  ha/ve  baea 
bom  at  the  eighth  month  of  -g^tc^ 
tion,    in   consequence  of  prematoM 
labour  having  been  purposely  indacsd 
in  the  pregnancies  subsequent  to  tbli 
one  we   have    described.'     All   ths 
labours  have  been   exti-enfely  slo«$ 
imd  the  two  last  rather  alarmingty 
severe. 

•  [Dr4fJDavi^s  work  atbpuodS' m^i^ 

instruK^ifve  ea8es»*-^98.]      .    «*   '■^^i 
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tTsit*  following  ia  part  of  a  paragraph 
fthtcb  appears  in  The  Times  news* 
{taper' of  Monday  the  16th  inst. : — 

**  We  ndver  read  any  reports  where 
^^ical  evidence  is  given  without 
Pushing  for  the  state  of  medical 
s^nce  in  England,  and  being  con- 
ytoced  that  this  branch  of  education 
is  defactlye,  not  only  as  regards  the 
mculcatton  of  sound  principles,  but 
•ven  in  the  application  of  undoubted 
/4u:ts  to  recognized  principles." 

This  observation  is  connected  with 
a  remark  or  two  which  are  made  upon 
the  decision  of  the  jury,  in  the  recent 
oaae  of  the  Commission  de  Lunatico, 
&C.  which  has  excited  such  intense 
iaterest  in  the  mind  (it  may  truly  be 
said)  of  all  classes.  One  of  the  re- 
marks conveys  a  censure  on  some  of 
the  medical  witnesses  who  were  ex- 
amined upon  the  occasion,  and  in 
making  it  the  writer  certainly  coin- 
cides with  the  general  opinion.  Three 
physicians  and  a  surgeon  were  ex- 
amined in  support  of  the  allegation  ; 
two  were  brought  forward  to  dis- 
prove it ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  any  one  of  competently  sound 
mind  can  peruse  the  details,  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  the  con- 
trast. 

After  the  common -place  report  of 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  application,  it  was  abso- 
lutely refreshing  to  proceed  to  the 
manly  and  professional  like  state- 
ments of  Drs.  MoRBisoN  and  Has- 
ZiAM.  The  former  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  clear  and  satisfinctory  manner, 
which  should  and  must  entitle  him  to 
Universal  esteem  and  con^ence ;  and 
it  is  partioularly  valuable*  as  it  dis- 
plafyed.-as  tborowgh.a  knowledge  of 
an '  bImo9t:  recondite  subject,  as  we 
^n-TQimoeive  the  talents  of  any  man 
(fuded  by  due  diligence,)  capaUe  of 
acquiring,  applied  to  an  important 
f(4liflcdlcui'^]^rpase.  Dr,  Has&am, 
however,  with  the  Tigcmr.  iak!»;  And 
tact  of  an  experienced  veteran  did,  in 
a  style  perhaps  unprecedented,  repel 


the  arrogant^  the  :  inqwrthuiitgf  adl* 
desperate  attack  of  a:  brow-9&ia)isq 
lawyer.  .  Little  did  therleaipedf  c^nsBif 
sel  know  of  his  man,  'Or-of  wibaftsoii 
expert  and  self-collected  medicHd  qoB 
rist  can  display  in  the  witness/boii] 
What  was  his  metaphysics  wortiEkufhen 
he  rang  the  changes  upon  the  words 
whim,  idea,  belief,  until  he  was  fiaiiiy 
driven  up  in  a  comer  by  the  Bdctori^ 
masterly  replies,  and  compelled:' itn 
cry  for  quarter,  by  saying'  thatotbe 
witness  was  rambling?  We^rapid^ 
lect,  upon  a  former  occasicm^  iiwbm 
our  learned  confrere  was  plaeedi^n^i^ 
similar  situation,  a  barrister,  .fincting 
him  too  much  for  his  management 
pronounced  his  testimony  to  be  "  rab^ 
bish,*'  When  argument  and«  kndw- 
ledge  fail,  it  is  a  common  trick  todxfi 
come  abusive  and  call  names.      >  a-ib 

Dr.  Haslam,  however,  wiUpakniob 
us  if  we  advert  to  a  point  conkjmtBEb 
with  this  subject,  not  for  his  correc- 
tion, but  for  the  benefit  -  of  jiivtns 
members  of  the  profession  aetmgi^M 
witnesses.  In  one  of  hts  writhigath^ 
sagely  cautions  the  witness  'flg4feMI 
retorting  upon  the  examining  >coiwl2 
sel;  ilissuading  the  medical mfln'mo9tf 
earnestly  from  fencing  with  Che  KeKWO 
yer's  weapon.  This  dissuassion  skmialif 
ever  be  kept  in  mind,  althbugh  th(^ 
author  of  it  did,  upon  the  occasion  ttf 
question,  certainly  depart  from  thif 
rule  laid  down,  as  far  as  we  kaidtl? 
originally  by  himself.  But  DK^  'H7 
may  safely  venture  where  it  wonl^bd 
highly  dangerous  for  another  tb  g^^ 
and  a  lawyer  can  be  sileoesd  bf  sdi^ 
intelligent  witness,  desinntai'onlj^i^ 
speak  the  truth,  who  retains  hisis^i^ 
]iossession,  is  in  no  baste*  to  bi  dl^ 
missed,  and  and  will  ncyt  <answei^'tt 
question  until  he  underttMidsii^.  ^^-^^ 

The  writer  of  this,:intlte  pfesigtm^ 
of  the  learned  and  diH^entEdit^^ 
The  Medical  dndSur^t/l  Jmrw^ 
three  times  in  S¥Cce^M(m,  «rafu«e^  W 
answer  a  question  piit  hy^^^w&t^t^ 
Amply  because  he  did  nkk  'diobse  «^ 
appix>ve  of  the  terms  inwliieh  'A*^(m 
eoucbed  by  the  presidingi^Juttg^*  I  '^^ 
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NOTICRS  TO  CORRKSPONDBNTS. 

^.  ^^   .^•.■.«..  •  Amicus  Justitis .—There  is  tio  doubt  bm 

WCCM  OT  DE.  MUEBAY  8  EXHAUSTED  bolh  verdicts  will  be  set  aside.     Ft  fe  foil,  to 

Alft-BATB  IN  CBOLSEA.  abiise  the  public  press,  which  ad^'ccaieslm- 

—  partial  justice  and  rommon   u«a^e.     If  the 

OVNTLXSrsK,  plainliif  •«  reputation  was  only  worth  a  fertfc- 

ing  on  Monday,  it  was  not  worth  4WH.  ob 

1  BAVB  the  pleasure  to  mention,  that  Tuesday  ;   if  prized  at  400/.  on  Tuesday,  it 

three  more  trials  of  the  abstraction  of  <^rt&inly  was  noi  worth  more  than  fte  amifi. 

about  twenty  cwt.  of  air  off  each  pa-  •*.'^°  on  MoivJay. 

^_  *.           jj'r^j           *^  A  Coanite. — We  are  orach  oblioed  lor  the 

^ent.  produced  manifest  advantage.  .ugg^sUons.  which  .ball  be  foUo^JLm 

brought  back  the  pulse  to  the  wrist,  practicable, 

heat  to  the  skin,  and  greatly  improv-  ^* — The  conduct  of  the  surg^eon  ^eved 

«d  the  aspect  and  feelings  of  the  sick.  ''®*j  carelessness,  but  the  Acts  are  of  no  gt- 

The  three  are  yet  hving,  and  the  re-  sTclTnranTs'lirJ^rihT.J^'^'^T"  ^',  ^'' 

-.,n   *i.-.n  u            4   4.  sicians  and  surgeons  who  are  extensively  ea- 

Burt  shaU  be   sent  to  you  as  soon  as  gaged  in  practice,  do  not  give  cases  chat  nu. 

jpossible.     The  patent  air-tight  cloth,  ture  consideration  which  they  merit.    Younger 

let  down  over  the   head,  and  adapted  Practitioners  would  benefit  the    sick    mn<^ 

round  the  apex  of  the  thorax,  is  best  TJ.^rS?*''*?!!  "^ISil!^"  '^"^  tT^ 

..  *4.  ji  «.            1.1      *.!-         *.•     ^  ^.     ^  1  *^y®'  Right.— 'The  addition  of  the  namei 

suited-  to  enable  the  patient  to  take  of  forty  eminent  medical  men  to  a  JSS 

dnnk  and  medicine.      On   the  whole,  mechanic's  advertisement  is  a  di:«|p>ace  to  the 

this  agent  will  be  important  if  used  profession. 

before  the   powers   of    life  are   ex-  Crito.— The  work  has  not  been  sent  us. 

hausted.  JJk'  *'"»*'*»'•  we'  ™  ^^  »««. 

A             1  *.    J                ^     ^1^      ,   .  T"*  members  of  the  profession,  who  oon- 

A  vessel  to  draw  up  to  the  loins,  sider  the  damages  awarded  in  the   case  of 

hftving  a  proper  ring  at  the  top,   and  Ramadge  v.  Ryan  excessive,  have  commenced 

Another  vessel  to  let   down   on  the  *  s^bscripdon  to  enable  the  defendant  to 

former,  with  another  ring  to  adapt  it  '"^^  ^"^  *  IV  *2?* 

atr-tight,  18  the  best  mode  to  use  the  £^           . 

htL^korizontally,     On  the  shoulder^of  Dr.  James  Johnson    10  10    0 

liie  upper  vessel  the  oiled  silk  cloth  ^-  ^^^^  ^    2    0 

i.  tied,  having  a  crucMm^^^^^  ^;Tweai^;-;-^^               5    5    0 

adapt  it  to  the   top  of  the  thorax,  A.  C.  HutchinwnTEsq.  ...    2    2    o 

and  a  collar  of  wet  bladder  let  down  J.  P.  Holmes,  Esq.  .  .^ . . . ,     9    2    0 

on  it  excludes  the  air.     The  vessels  Greville  Jones,  Kq 2    2    0 

are  made  of  tinned-iron,  or  thin  cop-  J^l7^\  ^:rf^n I    ?    ^ 

per ;  probably  patent  cloth,  adapted  J.  Foote,  Esq!*??.. ".'.'. !'..;;     i    ?    S 

to  one  of  the  rings,  would  improve  it  M.  W.  Henry,  Esq 1     1    q 

that  it  might  bend.  Dr.  Harrison lo  10    0 

V       .           4.^1  Dr.  Blicke . . .  * 5    5    0 

Y our  s  most  truly,  Mon^an  Austin,  Eso. 9    9    0 

J    Mhrrav  ^  Dresser  of   St.  Bartholo- 

J.  MURRAY.  mew's  Hospital  .,.. 2    9    0 

Mounyoy  Square,  July  17,  1832.  E.  L.  Devonald,Esq I     1     0 

^— P.Reilly,  Esq 1     1     q 

Alex.  M<Nab^  Esq 1     l     a 

NBCROLOOT.  M,  D.    ...*...  .7?. 220 

Joseph  Thackeray,  M.D.  died  at  Bedford  w."  Kef^'^'' 1     ?     S 

ef  inflammation  of  the  bowels.     This  gentle-  w!  ".grrmajgi!  ■:;;•• 'J     1      I     2 

man  was  universally  beloved.     The  greatest  A  Larfv         «^."^ *     *     « 

respect  was  paid  bis  remains,  which  were  ac-  J  Jn^ fiibv  Rsn                           i     f    2 

companicd  to  the  tomb  by  350  of  the  most  PtoC^O^i\ 2    2    O 

respectable  and  influential  men  in  the  county  E.  A                      **' 5    i    n 

and  town  of  Bedford.  An  Hoi^M'tilSurgiii*!!!!; !    B    6    0 

At  Granby   Row,  Dublin,   Dr.  Ferguson,  .                ^ 11            •    •    v 

^»«f  <»£«?><>^era.  i;rrwto,-.In  No.  1^,  p.  600.  for  "CX 

At  Belfast,  Dr.  Buchanan,  lost  his  life  by  Devouard,"  read    *•  B.  L.  Devonald  i"   for 

xf'S'^i.*       w     A    t^                            .  "  Aberforth,"  read  "  Aberpordi." 

At  Brighton,  Mr.  A.  Macann,  surgeon,  of  In  p.  752,  7lh  paragraph,  for  *'  baneful  '• 

*tliai»ient-8treel,  ^Westminster.  read  '*  beneficialV"  ^    *^  •            uwwiui. 
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SELECTIONS 

FROM   THE 

CLINICAL     LECTURES* 

DELIVEKED    AT   THE 

HOTEL-DIEU  IN  PARIS, 

During  the   Session   qf  1831-32; 
BY  BARON  DUPUYTREN, 

PRINCIPAL  SURGEON  OF  THAT  HOSPITAL. 

Prolapsus  Recti. 

It  has  been  incessantly  repeated,  that  sur- 
gery is  a  science  at  present  carried  to  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection;  nevertheless 
discoveries  in  operations,  more  or  less  ira* 
portant,  are  made  every  day.  A  few  years 
since,  M  Boyer  was  enabled  to  cure  fissures 
of  the  anus  by  simple  incisions.  Prolapsion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  an 
affection  if  not  one  of  the  most  serious,  at 
leait  one  of  the  most  inconvenient,  has  been 
treated,  until  latterly,  by  powerless  or  merely 
palliative  measures.  A  permanent  cure  can 
now  be  effected  by  an  operation  as  simple  as 
its  effects  are  certain.  You  are  aware  that 
this  disease,  more  common  in  infancy  and  in 
old  age  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  con- 
sists in  an  eversion  of  the  intestine,  the  supe- 
rior part  becoming  invaginated  in  the  infe- 
rior, as  far  down  as  the  anus,  and  sometimes 
piojecting  two,  four,  five,  or  even  six  inches 
beyond  it.  This  prolapsus  generally  takes 
place  every  time  the  patient  goes  to  the 
water-closet,  but  in  some  persons,  whenever 
they  stand  for  a  long  while.  This  disposition 
appears  oAen  to  coincide  with  a  feeble,  sof^, 
lymphatic,  and  faaemorrhoidal  constitution. 

The  first  measure  indicated  is  to  return 
the  prolapsed  intestine,  which  can  be  readily 
done  in  some  cases,  but  not  always ;  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  tumefaction  of  the 
{)arts  is  so  great,  and  the  sphincter  is  so  strong- 
y  contracted,  that    the   intestine    becomes 
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strangulatedi  and  immediate  assistance  it 
urgently  required.  The  protruded  intestine 
is  then  doubled  and  tripled  in  volume;  it 
becomes  of  a  red  or  violet  colour,  ecchymosed* 
and  sometimes  threatened  with  gangrene  ill 
parts.  In  these  cases  the  reduction  ought  to 
be  performed  immediately,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  patient  is  laid  on  the 
belly,  and  the  pelvis  raised  by  one  or  two 
pillows,  so  that  it  becomes  the  higbesLpart 
of  the  body.  After  enveloping  Uie  wh^e 
length  of  the  tumour  in  wetted  linen,  and 
placing  a  compress  in  the  middle  of  its  ex- 
ternal extremity,  gentle  pressure  should  bo 
made  on  the  base  so  as  to  diminish  its  volume^ 
and  it  is  to  be  gently  pushed  inwards  with 
the  finger.  The  reduction  thus  commence* 
by  the  part  which  was  expelled  last.  If  this, 
tumour  cannot  be  reduced,  some  writers  ad- 
vise scarifications  to  be  made,  but  it  must  b# 
remembered  that  they  are  woitnds,  and  wiU 
consequently  give  rise  to  Inflanunation  of  tba. 
great  intestine,  so  that  they  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Su  likewise  with  leeches, 
the  application  of  which  may  cause  internal 
or  external  hsemorrfaage,  and  intestinal  ukec- 
ation. 

Even  when  the  reduction  has  been  effect' 
ed,  the  disposition  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  exit  of  the  intestine  still  remains ;  so  that 
this  measure,  which  may  be  considered  at 
palliative,  and  in  some  cases  as  preservative 
from  serious  injury,  can  never  be  employed 
as  curative. 

Lotions  and  cold  baths  have  been  employed 
in  the  treatment,  with  the  view  of  strengthen* 
ing  the  action  of  the  sphincter,  and  preventing 
the  prolapsion.  Cold  baths  have  in  fact  somq* 
times  succeeded,  but  they  require  time  and 
perseverance,  and  cause  such  disagreeably 
sensations  that  many  patients  cannot  bear 
them,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  pon- 
tinued.  Astringent  lotions,  compression  made 
with  a  sponge  covered  with  fine  lioeo,  and 
supported  by  a  T  bandage^  or  by  a  more  or' 
less  complicated  mechanical  apparatus,  va- 
rious suppositories,  &c.  &c.  which  have,  been 
sometimes  successful  in  children  after  ii  ocjr-. 
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tain  time,  nevertlielets  fail  very  frequently, 
and  especially  with  adulta  and  old  persons. 
In  auch  cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  an 
operatiou,  the  excittion  of  the  protruded  por- 
tion, or  of  that  part  which  is  most  prominent, 
and  of  the  haemorrhoids  which  may  exist  on 
the  mucous  surface.  But  this  excision,  which 
many  practitioners,  and  among  whom  stands 
Sabatier,  have  praised,  exposes  the  patient 
to  severe  accidents, -and  especially  to  hsemor- 
rhage,  which  may  become  serious,  and  has 
been  sometimes  fatal.  The  ablation  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  this  mucous  pro« 
jection  and  of  haemorrhoids,  followed  by  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery,  independ- 
antly  of  the  sharp  pain  it  causes,  may  deter- 
mine a  severe  and  more  or  less  dangerous 
iiidammation  of  the  intestine,  and  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  for  some  time 
sought  for  a  new  mode  of  treating  this  dis- 
ease, which,  freed  from  the  inconveniences  of 
fbrmer  methods,  may  be  more  certain  in  its 
results ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  deHi^cate  the 
operation  which  I  have  praetised  for  some 
years,  after  a  short  description  of  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  parts. 

The  skin,  which  covers  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  is  thinner  and  of  a  different  colour  to 
that  of  other  parta  of  the  body  ;  it  contains 
mucous,  cryptse  in  great  number,  which  se- 
crete an  oily  matter  with  a  pecuBar  odour. 
This  skin  forms  projectmg  folds,  separated 
by  as  many  sulci,  which  converge  from  the 
circumferenoe  of  the  margin  to  the  centre  of 
the  anus ;  these  folds  enter  the  anus  itself, 
and  are  more  numerous  and  more  projecting^ 
the  more  contracted  that  aperture  is;  they 
disappear  or  efface  when  it  is  dilated ;  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  their  use  is  to 
facilitate  the  dilatation  of  the  anus,  and  to 
&vour  the  excretion  of  the  feeces.  Next 
to  the  skin  there  is  a  layer  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  above  the  external  and  internal  sphinc- 
ters, two  organs  formed  by  circular,  muscular 
ibres. 

Having  tbf»  made  known  the  anatomical 
VtfQcture  of  the. parts, I  shall  now  describe 
ttic  operation: — The  patient  is  laid  on  his 
•'Belly,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  head 
heing  lowered,  the  pelvis  on  the  contrary, 
being  Tery  much  raised  by  means  of  one  or 
more  piUows  ;  the  thighs  and  nates  are  (o  be 
separated,  so  as  to  bring  the  margin  of  the 
'anus,  and  the  anas  itself,  into  view  ;  I  then, 
having  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  with  large 
'blades,  so  as  to  cause  least  pain  to  the  patient, 
take  hold  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
of  these  folds,  successively  to  the  right,  and 
left,  and  even  before  and  behind  ;  with  a 
pair  of  curved  scissors,  held  in  the  right  hand, 
I  remove  each  of  these  folds  as  they  are  taken 
np ;  the  excision  must  be  prolonged  as  far  as 
the  anas,  and  even  within  it,  in  order  that 
t^e  action  may  extend  beyond  the  opening ; 
It  may  be  carried  as  far  as  half  an  inch,  if  the 
relaxation  U  very  conuderablt^hutin  general 


a  few  lines  are  suffidenL  If  the  relucaticn 
is'  not  very  great,  one,  two,  or  three,  fold* 
may  be  removed  on  each  side ;  if  it  is  very 
extensive,  it  will  be  requisite  to  remove  a 
greater  namber. 

This  operation  gives  very  little  pain,  and 
is  not  followed  by  haemorrhage,  aa  the  CHta- 
neous  vessels  only  can  furnish  blood,  and,  at 
the  utmost,  tlie  extremities  oaly  of  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  arteries  can  be  injured.  If,  hovrever, 
the  excision  is  carried  very  deeply,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  internal  haemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels may  cause  an  effUsion  of  blood. 

The  consequences  of  this  operation  mxy 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  anatomical  dispc- 
•ition  of  the  parts  ;  there  is  an  excessive  di- 
latability  of  the  anus ;  it  is  proposed  to  curr 
ft  by  cutting  away  one  of  the  tissues  wbicS 
compose  it,  and  strengthening  the  others . 
this  double  end  is  obtained  by  the  excision  ot 
the  skin,  and  the  inflammation  which  is  con- 
sequently set  up.  The  cicatrix,  which  i» 
formed  by  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wounds 
together,  and  by  the  formation  of  an  acci- 
dental tissue,  evidently  contracts  the  anuv 
An  accidental,  closely  adhering  skin,  is  tha^ 
substituted  for  one  which  was  extremely 
loose.  The  inflammation  which  takes  place, 
besides,  as  a  consequence  of  this  simple  ope- 
ration, extending  itself  in  the  sub-mucoitt 
cellular  tissue  of  the  rectum,  contributes  to 
increase  the  adhesion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  the  fleshy  tunic 

Dressings  are  not  required  ^  the  pain  cause* 
an  immediate  contraction  of  the  sphincters ; 
the  inflammation  is  rapidly  communicated 
from  the  incisions  to  the  cellolar  tissue  and 
the  sphincters.  The  patients  do  not  ^eoerallj 
'go  to  the  water-closet  for  the  flrst  few  days : 
the  inflammation  soon  diminishes,  the  sphinc- 
ters relax  for  an  instant  for  the  passage  of 
fecal  matter,  but  they  are  ready  to  contraei 
on  the  slightest  ciibrt ;  cicatrization  occurs  in 
a  few  days,  the  excrement  then  no  loader 
acts  on  the  ulcerated  parts,  the  opening  15 
dihiinished,  and  the  care  perfect.  I  per- 
formed this  operation  about  ten  years  ago 
for  the  first  time,  and  have  since  employed  it 
very  frequently,  and  always  with  the  same 
success.  I  have  never  seen  a  relapse  take 
place  except  in  one  case,  where  from  the  in- 
docility,  the  cries,  and  struggles  of  the  efaild 
on  whom  I  was  operating,  it  was  not  pro- 
perly performed.  The  discovery  of  the  ope- 
ration undoubtedly  belongs  to  me.  That 
which  was  employed  by  Hey,  (Practical 
'  Ohtervationtt)  to  cure  a  patient  affected  with 
haemorrhoids  complicated  with  procidentia 
recti,  dilTers  from  it  in  many  essential  re- 
spects. You  may  see  in  fact  in  the  cases 
narrated  by  that  surgeon,  and  by  those  who 
have  imitated  him,  that  the  patients  were 
only  accidentally  cured  of  the  prolapsion  of 
the  rectum,  by  an  operation  exclusively  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  the  hsemorrhoids,  and 
which  can  only  be  used  in  those  cases  where 
the  procidentia  is  the  consecutive  effect  of 
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tSe  hemorrhoidal  disease.  My  operation,  on 
the  contrary,  applies  especially  to  those  cases 
In  which  this  complication  does  not  exist.  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  but  excision  of 
the  margin  of  the  anus,  can  free  the  patients 
from  this  disgusting  disease. 

Case  1st. — A  young  and  well-formed  fe- 
male, who  had  been  affected  with  prociden- 
tia of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum 
for  many  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Hdtel- 
Dieu,  in  the  month  of  May,  1830.  She 
<iou1d  not  attribute  it  to  any  cause  that  she 
was  aware  of.  The  disease  was  not  compli- 
cated with  any  hoemorrhoidal  affection,  but  it 
presented  the  singularity  of  occurring  only 
once  a  month  for  a  few  days  at  the  time 
when  she  went  to  the  water-closet.  The  in- 
convenience, pain,  and  a  glairy  mucous  dis- 
charge which  resulted  were  such  that  she 
readily  assented  to  the  performance  of  an 
operation.  The  patient  being  placed  on  the 
abdomen  on  the  bed,  the  pelvis  raised,  and 
the  nates  separated  by  an  assistant  on  either 
aide,  I  took  hold  of  a  fold  of  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  raised  it,  and  cut  it  away,  prolong- 
ing the  incision  as  high  as  possible  into  the 
rectom.  Four  folds  were  thus  successively 
removed,  from  before,  behind,  and  on  the 
sides.  The  pain  resulting  from  this  opera- 
tion vraa  very  slight,  and  there  was  not  any 
hsemorrhage  ;  no  dressings  were  applied,  and 
when  the  patient  went  to  the  water-closet  a 
few  days  afterwards,  the  rectum  did  not 
descend.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  cicatri- 
zation was  complete,  and  the  patient  then 
left  the  hospital. 

Case  the  2nd. — During  the  latter  part  oY 
November,  1831,  a  well  formed  child,  about 
three  years  of  age,  was  brought  as  an  out- 
patient. He  had  been  subject  to  prolapsus 
recti,  occurring  whenever  he  went  to  stool, 
for  some  time. 

This  child,  who  enjoyed  good  health,  was 
nevertheless  of  a  lymphatic  constitution.  The 
operation  was  performed  as  already  described ; 
the  patient  was  laid  on  the  belly,  a  pillow 
placed  beneath  him,  and  the  thighs  and  nates 
Kept  separate  by  two  assistants ;  three  folds 
were  then  successively  removed  to  within  a 
line  or  (wo  of  the  anus.  Very  little  blood 
was  lost  The  next  day,  on  going  to  stool, 
the  intestine  came  down,  a  very  rare,  but  not 
a  serious,  accident.  Fifteen  days  afterwards 
I  saw  him ;  he  was  perfectly  cured,  and  cica- 
trization was  nearly  complete. 

As'  the  Baron  has  alluded  to  Mr.  Hey's 
pracrice  in  the  course  of  this  lecture,  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  insert  one  of  the  cases 
condensed  from  that  gentleman's  work,  more 
especially  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  although 
Mr.  Hey  has  not  fully  described  his  operation, 
yet  he  has  fairly  delineated  the  principle  on 
which  the  procidentia  is  to  be  cured,  and 
which,  consequently,  cannot  belong  to  the 
Baron,  who  htfs  merely  the  merit  of  describing 
the  operation. — R»s/ 


Mr*  Hey  o»  Prolapsus  Recti. 

In  autumn,  1788,  Mr.  W.  of  Hull,  consnltefl 
Mr.  Hey  on  account  of  a  complete  and  most 
troublesome  procidentia  ani,  which  cahie  ori 
whenever  he  had  a  stool,  and  continued  for 
some  hours,  the  gut  gradually  retiring,  and 
at  last  disappearing,  until  he  had  occasion  to 
go  again  to  the  vault.  While  the  intestine 
remained  prolapsed,  there  was  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  part  of  a  serous  and  mucous 
fluid  mixed  with  blood. 

Although  he  had  no '  pain  nor  other  incon- 
venience during  the  intervals  of  these  attacks, 
yet  the  anus  did  not  return  to  its  natural  state. 
It  was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  thin  pen- 
dulous flap,  which  was  formed  by  the  integu- 
ments, and  hung  down  to  the  extent  of  thr6e 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  general.  The  anus  was 
also  surrounded  with  several  soft  tubercles  of 
a  bluish  colour,  which  were  situated  at  the 
basis  and  interior  parts  of  the  pendulous  ila]^. 
These  tubercles  had  the  same  appearance  as 
those  wMich  often  remain  in  persons  whohaVe 
been  frequently  afflicted  with  the  eirterntfl 
piles,  and  were  evidently  formed  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum.  " 

From  the  patient's  history  of  the  ca^e,  it 
appears  that  from  his  infkncy  he  was*  siihje^t 
to  prolapsion,  which  was  afterwards  followett 
.by  haemorrhage.  The  disease  gradually  IK- 
creased,  and  at  last  he  seldom  parted  wItH'Vi 
stool  in  less  time  than  twenty  or  thlrtJriWI- 
nutes,  and  often  voided  a  good  deal  of  blood.' 

He  placed  himself  under  medical  care  with 
occasional  relief.  Mr.  HI  tried  the  efllbcts  6f 
oak,  bark,  and  lime  water,  kept  applied  .to 
the  part  by  a  bandage,  but  the  disease  was 
too  obstinate  to  be' cured  by  such  treatment.' 

H«  remarks  that,  "  Although  the  prolaps- 
ed part  of  the  intestine  consisted  of  the  whole 
inferior  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  was'bf 
considerable  bulk,  yet  the  Impediment  to 
reduction  did  not  arise  from  the  "stricture  6f 
the  sphincter  ani,  for  I  could  introduce  my 
Anger  with  ease  during  the  procidentia ;  hlit 
it  seemed  to  arise  firon\  the  relaxed  state  of 
the  lowest  part  of  the  intestine,  and  of  the 
cellular  membrane  which  connect!  it  with  the 
circumjacent  parts. 

"  My  attempt "  (at  reduction)'  "  prored 
vain  as  to  its  immediate  oljeet,  ftt  H  sug- 
gested an  idea  which  led  to  a  perfect  cure  of 
this  obstinate  disorder.  i     -   • 

"  The  relaxed  state  of  thepai^  vi^lch  caiAe 
down  at  every  evacuation,  ahd  thc^  want  of 
sufArient  stricture  In  the  sphincter  ani,  satf§« 
fied  me  that  it  was  impossible  tO  afford  any 
effectual  relief  to  my  patient,  unless  I '  coiifd 
bring  about  a  more  firm  adhesion  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  and  increase 
the  proper  action  of  the  sphincter.  Nothing 
seemed  to  me  so  likely  to  effbct  these  pur- 
poses, as  the  removal  of  the  pendalduS'  ftib, 
and  the  other  protuberances  which  SttrVOund- 
ed  the  anus.  I  hoped  that  the'  inflam^Miof^ 
caused  by  thu  operatron  wouTd  prpdUifil  a 
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ifijOire  fin*  adb^Mon  of  the  rectum  to  the  cur- 

Soundiqg  cellular  substance ;  and  I  could  not 
ia^bt  that  t|ie, circular  wound  would  briug  on 
ajueatejr  stricture  jn  the  sphincter  ani.*' 
„  jTjie  pperation  was  performed,  and  very 
^ttU.blood  lost  by  the  incisioos.  The  patient 
recovered  and  remained  well. — Practical  Ob' 
servationt  in  Sttrgery,  illustrated  with  Cases. 
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(Continued  from  page  687.  J 

6uT  to  determine  and  give  a  reason  to  all  of 
%ls^'we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  en- 
d'eavour  to  discover  on  what  account  were 
^tiie  lungs  made.  And  thus  much  relative  to 
them,  and  their  use  and  motion,  and  of  all 
fpahner  of  cooling,  of  the  necessity  and  use 
of  air,  and  the  like,  in  several  and  different 
organs  made  in  animals  have  been  described 
bv  me.  Although,  by  observation,  I  have 
discovered  a  great  many  things  to.  account 
for  this  cause,  yet,  lest  I  should  appear  to  be 
staying  from  my  purpose  on  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  deviate  from  my  intention,  I 
fthall  decline  it,  and  leave  these  things  to  be 
ipore  fully  explained  in  a  treatise  on  them- 
selves ;  and,  that  I  may  return  to  my  former 
tubject,  I  shall  go  on  to  prove  what  remains, 
^nd  first  of  all,  that  in  the  more  perfect  ani> 
mals  (as  in  man),  and  those  that  are  adults, 
the  blood  may  pass  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  through  the  vena  arteriosa,  into 
the  lungs,  and  thence  by  the  arteria  venosa 
into  the  left  auricle,  and  then  penetrates  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  And  first  of 
^11 1  proceed  to  prove  that  this  can  happen, 
and  then  that  it  is  accomplished. 


,       .  CHAPTER  VII. 

Vkbi  the  bhod  does  pat$  from  the  right  ven- 
^:  tricU  of  the  heart,  through  the  parenchyma 
•  ^  the  hinge,  into  the  arteria  eenota,  and 
-.  frem  tftence  into  the  Irft  i>entricle. 

tt  is  well  known  that  it  is  possible  this  may 
^e  done,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which 
ean  prevent  it,  when  we  consider  which  way 
the  water  penetrates  through  the  substance 
of  the  eafth,  procreates  brooks  and  fountains; 
cr  if  we  consider  in  what  manner  the  s^^et^t 
penetrates  through  the  skin;  or  how  urine 
flows  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys. 
This  13  easily  detected  in  those,  who  drink  of 
^he  waters  of  the  Spa,  or  de  la  Madonna  (as 
they  arc  called  in  the  land  of  Padua)^  or 
other  acidulated  or  vitriolated  drinks  ;  or 
those  who.  in  carousing  drink  to  excess,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  pass  all  the  fluid  through 


the  bladder.  This  great  quantiij  pogbt  to 
stay  awhile  in  concoction,  and  oq^bt  to  pass 
through  the  liver  (in  the  same  manner  that 
our  food  does),  and  also  through  the  velna^ 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys,  and  likewise 
through  the  ureters  igto  the  bladder. 

Those  then  whom  I  hear  declare  it  im- 
possible, that  the  whole  mass  of  bipod  can 
pass  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  they 
may  as  well  assert  the  impossibility  of  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  making  our  fpod  n<>q- 
rishing.  Such  kind  of  men  (I  speak  with 
the  poet),  where  they  have  any  object  in 
view  they  will  easily  grant,  but  where  they 
have  not  they  will  stick  to  their  opinicn ; 
here  where  need  is  they  are  afraid,  but  where 
no  need  is  they  are  not  afraid  to  affirm. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  likevk  Ue 
pf  the  kidneys  too,  are  much  thicker  tban  that 
of  the  lungs,  because  their  texture  is  much 
thinner,  and  of  a  spongy  substance,  if  ibey 
are  compared  to  the  liver  and  kidneya. 

In  the  liver  there  is  no  impetus,  nor  no 
forcing  strength ;  in  the  lungs,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  blood  is  thrust  against  them  by  the 
pulsation  or  impulsion  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  which  impulsion  must  nece5a- 
rily  be  followed  by  a  distention  of  the  vesseU 
and  porosities  of  the  lungs.  Besides  the 
lungs  in  respiration  rise  and  fall  f  Galen  di 
Usu  Part),  by  which  motion  it  follows  of 
necessity,  that  the  porosities,  and  their  ves- 
sels, are  opened  and  shut,  just  as  it  happens 
in  sponges,  and  particularly  in  all  things  that 
have  a  spongy  substance,  when  they  are  con- 
tracted and  dilated  again.  The  liver  on  the 
contrary  is  at  rest,  nor  is  it  seen  at  any  time 
to  be  contracted  or  dilated. 

Finally,  if  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  through  the  liver  the  vigor  or  juice  of 
the  ingesta  may  be  able  to  pass  into  the  vena 
cava,  then  in  man,  as  in  oxen  and  the  greatest 
animals;  and  beside  this  it  must  pass  some  way 
into  the  veins  if  there  be  any  nutrition,  and 
there  is  no  other  way,  and  for  that  cause  they 
are  compelled  to  affirm  this ;  wby  should  they 
not  likewise  entertain  similar  ideas  as  regards 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  of 
men,  who  are  come  to  manhood,  based  upon 
the  same  arguments,  and  with  Columbus,  a 
most  skilful  and  learned  anatomist,  assert  and 
believe  the  same  from  the  structure  and  large- 
ness of  the  lungs,  because  that  the  arteria  ve- 
nosa, and  likewise  the  ventricle,  are  always 
illed  with  blood,  which  must  of  course  be 
brought  from  the  veins,  through  no  other  way 
than  that  of  the  lungs,  as  all  of  us,  from  our 
words  before,  from  our  own  eye  sight,  and 
numerous  other  arguments,  do  believe  to  be 
right. 

But  then  there  are  some  persons  who  admit 
Qothing,  unless  there  is  an  authority  alleged 
for  it  i  it  is  fit  that  they  should  know  that  the 
very  same  truth  may  be  attested  by  Galen's 
own  words,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  that  the 
blood  may  be  transfused  fronvthe  vena  arte- 
riosa into  the  arteria  venosa,  and  thence  into 
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the  Xttt  ventricle  of  (he  heart,  and  afterwards 
i'8  transmitted  into  the  arteries;  but  this  is 
sdvo  performed  by  a  continued  beating  of  the 
heart  aud  motion  of  the  lungs  during  respi- 
ration. 

There  are  in  the  orifice  of  the  venae  arte- 
riosae  three  sigmoid  or  semilunar  valves^  which 
prevent  the  blood  sent  into  that  vena  arteriosa 
to  return  to  the  heart.  And  this  every  one 
knows.  Galen  expresses  the  use  and  neces- 
tity  of  these  valves  in  the  following  words. 
(Lib.  6.  de  usu  part  cap.  10.)  He  says,  *'  in 
all  there  is  a  mutual  anastomosis  or  opening 
6f  the  veins  at  the  same  time  with  the  arteries, 
and  they  borrow  both  blood  and  spirit  from 
one  another  through  invisible  and  very  nar- 
row passages.  But  if  the  very  mouth  of  the 
vena  arteriosa  had  always  stood  open,  and 
nature  had  invented  no  device  or  machine  to 
shut  it,  when  it  was  necessary  to  open  it  again, 
it  never  could  have  happened  that  by  those 
invisible  and  narrow  passages,  the  thorax 
being  contracted,  the  blood  could  be  trans- 
fused into  the  arteries.  Neither  is  all  the 
blood  extracted  from  any  source  and  emitted 
after  the  same  manner ;  but  as  that  which  is 
light  is  more  easily  attracted  than  that  which 
is  heavy  by  dilatation  of  the  instruments,  and 
by  its  construction  is  forced  out  again,  so  that 
anything  is  more  easily  attracted  through  a 
broad  passage  than  through  a  narrow  one,  and 
is  again  emitted  forth ;  but  when  the  thorax 
is  contracted,  the  arterise  venosse,  which  are 
in  the  lungs,  pulsating  on  every  side,  and  com- 
pressed together  strongly,  do  send  forth  very 
quickly  the  spirit  that  they  contain,  and  trans- 
mit through  those  fine  apertures  a  portion  of 
the  blood,  which  never  could  be  effected  if 
through  that  great  mouth  (such  as  in  the  vena 
arteriosa)  the  blood  could  be  able  to  return 
back  to  the  heart.  Now  the  return  of  it 
through  that  great  opening  being  blocked  up, 
whilst  it  is  pressed  from  thence,  and  some  of 
it  does  run  down  through  those  small  orifices 
into  the  arteries." 

And  after  a  little  he  continues  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter : — "  How  much  more  the  thorax 
endeavours  to  press  out  the  blood,  so  much 
the  more  those  membranes  (that  is  (o  say 
those  sigmoid  valves),  accurately  close  the 
opening,  and  they  permit  nothing  to  return." 
And  which  he  likewise  affirms  in  the  tenth 
chapter  preceding: — "  Unless  they  were 
valves  there  would  follow  a  threefold  incon- 
venience, so  that  the  blood  would  then  take 
this  long  course,  and  after  be  frustrated,  by 
flawing  in  the  diastoles  of  the  lungs  and  filling 
all  the  veins  in  them  and  In  the  systoles,  just 
as  it  were  neap-tides  or  low-tides,  like  Euri- 
pus,  reciprocating  its  motion  backwards  and 
forwards,  which  would  not  be  convenient  to 
(he  blood.  But  this  way  appears  to  be  of 
no  importance ;  but  still  such  is  its  import, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  impede  and 
injure  respiration."  '  And  a  little  after  he 
ff^ys — <•  And  likewise  the  next  inconvenience 
would  be  ai  important  a  bnens  the  former ; 


when  for  Instance  in  respiring,  the  bloovf 
might  return  backwards,  unless  our  Creatdr 
had  formed  the  natural  position  of  our  mem- 
branes, thereby  preventing  any  such'  occur- 
rence." Whence  he  concludes'  his  elevehth. 
chapter,  by  stating — **  That  the  Use  of  silt 
these  valves  are  common  to  each  other  And 
serve  the  same  purpose,  to  prevent  the  return' 
of  the  matters  (spirit  and  blood);  andeitheir 
of  them  have  a  proper  use  to  abstract  matters 
from  the  heart,  that  they  may  not  return  to 
it,  and  to  draw  matters  into  it,  that  they  may 
not  flow  from  it ;  for  nature  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  be  fatigued  with  useless  .labour, 
nor  to  supply  it  with  maUers  when  it  was 
necessary  to  extract,  nor  to  extract  when  it 
would  be  better  to  supply ;  but  for  which  efiiect 
there  are  only  four  orifices  to  all,  two  in 
either  ventricle,  one  receiving  and  the  other 
rejecting."  And  he  again  continues,  after  a 
little  wtule — "  Furlherm6re,  when  one  of  th/^ 
vessels,  consisting  but  of  one  membrane,  is 
implanted  in  the  heart,  and  the  other  con- 
sisting of  a  double  membrane,  is  produced 
from  if  (Galen  means  the  right  ventricle,  so 
do  I  the  left  for  the  self  same  reason),  as  it 
it  were  necessary  that  there  should  be,  as  ii 
were,  a  cistern  to  both,  both  of  them  belong<^ 
ing  to  it,  in  order  that  the  blood  might  b^ 
drawn  out  by  one  and  sent  forth  by  another.^ 
That  argument  which  Galen  advances  for 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  righi 
Ventricle  out  of  the  vena  cava  into  the  lungsl 
we  may  more  rightly  apply  to  the  transmis- 
sions of  the  blood  out  of  tbe  veins  through 
the  heart  into  the  arteries,  merely  changing 
the  appellations; 

It,  however,  is  plainly  evident  from  the 
words  and  places  of  Galen,  a  divine  man  an4 
father  of  physicians,  that  the  blood  does  pass 
from   the  vena  arteriosa    into    the    smallet 
branches  of  the  arteria  venosa,  both  by  rea- 
son of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  also  oh 
account  of  the  motion  of   the    lungs    and 
thorax.     (See  the  Commentaries  of  the  mo^t 
learned    Hofiinann    on    the    sixth   book"  of 
Galen  de  Uusu  Part,  which  book  I  saw  aftei 
I  had  written  these  things).     It  was  also  ne- 
cessary that  tbe  heart  should  receive  tbt 
blood  continually  into  the  ventricles,  aa  if 
there  was  a  cistern  to  receive  and  to  send  iWth 
the  blood ;  and  for  this  reason  it  waa  jretiuiiiite 
that  there  should  be  four  kinds  of  valves.  9^ 
that  the  two  should  serve  for  ^the  intfomiss 
sion,  and  the  other  two  for  the  pmission  pT 
blood ;  this  being  done,  unless  tne  blood,' liW 
an  Euripus,  should  inconveniently  be  drive^ 
backwards  ana    forwards,    or   return  back', 
from  whence  it  oiightto  have  been  drawrfl 
and  to  flow  from  that  part  whel'e  It  was  rer. 
quisite  it  ought  to  have  been  sent ;  and  10 
the  heart  would  have  been  ftttigued  with  vain 
labour,  and  the  respiring  of  the  lungs  woul4 
have  been  impeded.     Finally,  our  asseriion 
appears  to  be  clearly  true,  that  th6  blood  do^ 
cofitinually  and  incessantly  flow  through  (he 
pororitifs  of  the  lungs,  fiom  the  right  vcntrii 
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aWltkUi  the  teft,»nd  out  of  the  vena  cava  into 
,  ib'(^  ntagna  arteriat  or  great  artery.   For  when 
the  blood  Is  continually  sent  from  the  right 
▼entricle  into  the  lungs  through  the  vena 
arteriosa,  and  likewise  is  continually  drawn 
out  of  the  lungs  into  the  left,  which  appears 
by  what  has  already  been  spoken,  and  the 
position  of  the  valves ;  it  cannot  therefore  be 
possible  that  it  must  needs  pass  through  con- 
tloually.     And  seeing  always  and  without 
intermission  that  the  blood  enters  into  ^the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  continually 
going  out  from  the  left  ventricle,  which  is 
also  manifest  both  by  reason  and  sense,  it  is 
then  Impossible  that  the  blood  should  pas« 
continually  through,  out  of  the  vena  cava 
into  the  aorta.     That  then  which  is  apparent 
^o  be  done  in  all  animals,  and  really  in  all, 
whilst  they  appear  to  be  approaching  to  the 
age  of  manhood,  by  dissection  to  be  made 
through  most  open  passages.    It  b  also  likely 
|o  ,be  manifested  in  those  who  have  attained 
.  the  age  of  manhood,  by  the  concealed  poro- 
sities of  the  lungs,  and  also  by  the  tortuosi- 
ties of  its  vessels,  as  exemplified  by  Galen's 
own    words,  and    what   has  already    been 
gpoken.    Wbence  it  appears,  that  notwith* 
atanding  one  ventricle  of  the  heart,  that  is 
the  left,  was  sofficient  for  the  distribution  of 
the  blood  througb  the  whole  body,  and  the 
eduction  of  it  out  of  the  vena  cava  into  the 
ireceptade  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  so  it  is 
to  be  assorted  that  the  left  ventricle  wai 
formed  in  order  to  be  subservient  to  the 
hugs,  and  not  only  for  nutrition.    Seeing 
then  such  an  abundance  of  aliment,  adding 
•  <>V(iitthe  help  of  compulsion,  it  is  in  no  man- 
u\pv  -ta  be  believed  that  the  lungs  should 
y  •  ra^er  want  so  much  nourishment,  and  that 
of  hlood  so  much  more   pure  and  full  of 
•'  iiptrit,  as  it  is  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
I    heart  froaa  the  ventricles  i  then  either  the 
aiQot  piupo  substanoe  of  the  brain,  or  the  most 
resplendent  and  divine  constitution  of  the 
"    ty^t  or  the  flesh  of  the  lieart  itself,  must  be 
V  'piorr^tYy  nourished  by  th^  coronary  artery. 


imm   SUHGBRY  FORTY  YEARS 
AGO. 

The  preliminary  part  of  this  story  may  be 
very  briefly  told.  Tom  White,  the  whipper- 
in  of  Blandsfort,  in  his  eagerness  to  pull  off 
the  scut  of  4  hare,  leaped  Into  a  gravel-pit 
and  broke  his  back.  The  faculty  conceiving 
|iim  past  all  hope  of  cure,  he  was  handed 
jPier  tp  the  farrier  f— 

The  farrier  first  stripped  Tom  to  his  shirt, 
and  then  placed  hhn  flat  on  the  great  kitchen 
tabte,  with  his  face  downwards ;  and  having 
(after  being  impeded  by  much  roaring  and 
kicking)  tied  a  lin^b  fast  to  each  leg  of  it  (so 
as  to  make  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  him),  be 
drew^a  strong  table-cloth  over  the  lower  part 
Qf  (h4  sufferer's  bqd^ ;  and  tyin|f'the  corners 


underneath  the  table,  had  the  pletstire  of 
seeing  Tom  White  as  snog  and  fast  as  he 
could  wish,  to  undergo  any  degree  of  torture 
without  being  able  to  shift  a  quarter  of  aa 
inch. 

Mr.  Butler  then  walked  round  in  a  aoct  of 
triumph,  every  now  and  then  giving  the 
knots  a  pull,  to  tighten  them,  said  saying, 
**  Mighty  well — mighty  goodl  Novr  Miamd 
fast,  Tom." 

Tom*s  back  being  thus  duly  bared,  tise 
doctor  ran  his  immense  thumb  fVom  top  to 
bottom  along  the  spine,  with  no  sncall  diegrem 
of  pressure;  and  whenever  the  whipper-io 
roared  loudest,  Mr.  Butler  marked  the  spot 
he  was  touching  with  a  lump  of  chalk.  Uav- 
ing,  in  that  way,  ascertained  the  tender  parts, 
he  pressed  them  with  all  his  force,  as  if  he 
were  kneading  dough — just,  as  he  saicl,  to 
tettle  the  joints  quite  even.  •  •  • 

The  operator,  having  concluded  His  reeom^ 
noitring,  proceeded  to  real  action.      He  drevr 
parallel  Hnes  with  chalk  down  Tom*s  back- 
one  on  each  side  the  back-bone ;  at  partica- 
lar  points  he  made  a  cross  stroke,  and  at  the 
tender  parts  a  donhh  one ;  so  that  Tom  had  a 
complete  ladder  delineated  on  his  back,   as 
if  the  doctor  intended  that  something  shoold 
mount  by  it  from  his  waistband  to  his  cravai. 
The  preliminaries  being  thus  gone  through^ 
and  Mr.  Butler  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
red  hot  irons,  such  as  maimed    horses  are 
fired  with,  he  began,  in  a  roost  deliberate  and 
skilful  manner,  to  fire  Tom  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  ars  veterinarian    The 
poor  fbllow's  bellowing,  while  under  the  nc- 
tual  cautery,  all  the  people  said,  they  verily 
believed  was  the  loudest  ever  heard  in  that 
country  since  the  massacre  of  Mollymart. 
This  part  of  the  operation,  indeed,  waa  by  no 
means  superficially  performed,  as  Mr.  Botlff 
mended  the  lines  and  made  them  sdl  of  a 
uniform  depth  and  colour,  much  as  the  writ- 
ing-master mends  the  letters  and  strokes  in 
a  child's  copying-book;  and  as  they   wers 
very  straight  and    regular,    and    too    well 
broiled  to  sufibr  any  effunon  of  red  blood, 
Tom's  back  did  not  look  much  the  worse  fiy 
the  tattooing.    In  truth,  if  my  readers  recol- 
lect the  excellent  mode  of  making  a  cut  dowa 
each  side  of  a  saddle  of  mutton,  just  to  elicit 
the  brown  gravy,  they  will  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  longitudinal  cauteries  in  question.    On 
three  or  four  of  the  tender  places  before  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Butler  drew  his  transverse  cross 
bars,  which  quite  took  off  the  uniibrm  ap- 
pearance, and  gave  a  sort  of  garnished  look 
to  the  whole  drawing,  which  seemed  very 
much  to  gratify   the  operator,   who   again 
walked  round  and  round  the  body  several 
times  with  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  hand,  sui- 
veyiog,  and  here  and  there  retouching  the 
ragged  or  uneven  parts.     This  finishing  ren- 
dered the  whipper-in  rather  hoarse^  and  bis 
first  roars  were  now  changed  to  softer  notes, 
somewhat  as.  an    opera-singer    occasionally 
breal^s  into  his  falsetto. 
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.  "  Horrid  youv  bqther,"  laid  Mr.  Butler,  to 
whom  Xom'4  incessant  shrieking  had  become 
yer J. disagreeable  :  "  howid  your  music,  I 
^y,  or  lUl  put  a  touch  on  your  nose  as  tight 
as  yourself  did  on  Brown  Jack,  when  I  was 
6ring  the  ripg-bone  outqi  him:  you're  a 
greater  beast  yourself  nor  ever  Brown  Jack 

ii  ' 

.  Mr^^^utler  having  ,  partly  silenced  the 
whipper-in  through  fear  .  of  the  iouch,  the 
s^co^fl  part  of  the  .process  was  undertaken, 
namely^  depositing  what  is  termed  by  far- 
riers the  cold  charge,  on  the  back  of  Tom 
White.  However,  on  thia  occasion  the  regu- 
Ur  practice  wa«  somewhat  varied,  and  the 
coU  charge  w^  nearly  boiling  hot  wbe^ 
placed  upon  the  raw  ladder  on  the  whipper- 
in's  back.  I  saw  the  torture  boiled  in. a 
iafge  iron  ladle,  and  will  mention  the  ingre- 
diients,  juat  to.  show  that  tliey  were  rath«r 
Btore^  ezGiting  than  our  milk-and-watei 
charges  of  the  present  day — vis.  "  Burgundy 
pitchi  black  pitch»  diaculum,  yellow  wax, 
^rhite  wax,  mustard,  black  resin,  white  resin, 
»al,  an^moniac,  bruised  hefolock,  camphor, 
•panish  flies,  and  oil  of  origaonm,  boiled  up 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  onion  juice,  and  a 
gli^  of  whiskey ;  it  was  kept  simmering  till 
it  became  of  a  proper  consistence  for  applies^ 
tion,  and  was  then  Uud  on  with  a  painter's 
brush,  in  the  same  way  they  calk  a  pleasure- 
boat  Four  coats  of  thia  savoury  substance 
did  the  ferrier  successively  apply,  each  one 
as  the  former  began  to  cool.  But,  on  th^ 
0rst  application,  even  the  dread  of  the  touch 
eould  not  restrain  Tom  Whitens  vociferation. 
After  this  bad  settled  itself  in  the  chinks,  he 
aeemed  to  be  quite  stu]Md,  and  tired  of  roar* 
ing,  and  lay  c^cnpletely  passive,  or  rather 
insensible,  while  Mr*  Butler  fiuished  to  his 
taste,  dotting  it  over  with  short  lamb's  wool 
as  thick,  as  it  would  stick,  and  then  another 
coat  of  the  unction,  with  an  addition  of  wool ; 
so  that,  when  completed. by  .several  layers  of 
charge  and  lamb's  wool,  Tom's  back  might 
wery  well  have  been  mistaken  for  a  saddle 
of  Southdown  before  it  was  skinned.  A  thin 
ash  board  was  now  neatly  fitted  to  it  down 
Tom's  spine  by  the  carpenter*  and  made  fast 
with  a  few  short  nails  driven  into  the. charge. 
I  believe  none  of  theni  touched  the  quick,  as 
the  charge  appeared  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  it  was  only  at  the  blows  of 
the.  hammer  that  the  patient  seemed  to  feel 
cxura  sensibility.  Tom  was  now  untied  and 
h'Mped  to  rise ;  bis  woolly  carcase  was  ban* 
daged  all  round  with  long  strips  of  a  blanket, 
which  being  done,  the  operation  was  declared 
to  be  completed,  in  less  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. 

The  other  servants  now  began  to  make 
merry  with  Tom  White.  One  asked  him, 
how  he  liked  purgatory? — another,  if  he'd 
*  stop  thieving,'  after  that  judgment  on  him  ? 
— a  third,  what  more  could  Father  Cahill  do 
him?  Doctor  Butler  said  but  little:  he  as- 
sumed great  giavity,  and  directed  '  tliat  the 


whipper-in  should  sit  up  stiff  for  seven  days 
and  nights,  by  which  time  the  juices  wouldjie 
dried  on  hims  after  that  he.  might  lie  down,  if 
he  could.*  >, 

This  indeed  was  a  very  naeless  permission, 
as  the  patient's  tortures  were  now  only  la 
their  infancy.  So  soon  as  the  charge  got  cold 
and  stiff  in  the  nitches  and  fancy  figures  upon 
Ijiis  back,  he  nearly  went  mad!  so  that  for  a 
few  days  they  were  obliged  to  strap  him  with 
girths  to  the  head  of  his  bed  to  make  him 
'  stay  easy ;'  and  sometimes  to  gag  him,  that 
his  roars  might  not  disturb  the  company  in 
the  dining  parlour.  Wallace  the  piper  said 
that  Tom's  roarings  put  him  quite  out  I 

When  the  poor  fellow's  pains  bad  altogether 
subsided,  and  the  swathing  was  off,  he  cut 
one  of  the  most  curious  figures  ever  seen :  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  stake  driven  through  his 
body ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  four 
months  that  Mr.  Butler  began  to  pour  sweet 
oil  down  his  neck,  between  his  back  and  the 
charge,  which  be  continued  to  do  daily,  for 
about  another  montlii,  till  the  chaige  gradually 
detached  itself,  and  broken-backed  Tom  was 
declared  cured  :  in  truth,  I  believe  he  nf  ver 
felt  any  inconvenience  from  his  fall  •  after* 
ward." — Sir  J,  BarringtotCa  Memoirs^      .  , 

[Reader,  if  you  are  a  qualified  inedical 
man,  and  da  not  admit  that  the  above  p)rac- 
tice  would  kill  a  dozen  of  the  strongest  men 
in  Christendom,  we  say,  God  help  your  pa- 
tients.— Eds.] 


On  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Fla- 
centa,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
Uterus,  By  Robert  Lbb;  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Physician  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.  4 to.  (From 
The  Philosophical  Transactions,) 

Recherches  AnatomicO'Physiolo^iques 
et  Chimiques  sur  la  mottle  colo- 
rante  du  Placenta  du  quelques  Ani^ 
maux.  Par  G.  BftBacHBT,  M.D. 
Chef  de  Traranx  Aaatomiqaes  de 
la  Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris. 
(Lues  k  la  Society  Philomathiqpe.) 

AnatomicO'Physiological  and  Chemical 
Researches  on  the  Colouring  Matter 
of  the  Placenta  of  some  Animals, 
By  G.  Ba£6ch£t,  M.D.  &c. 

Db.  Lee  has  collated  a  few  of  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  obstetri* 
cians  on  the  structure  of  the  plaoe|ita, 
more  especially  those  of  Dr.  W.  and 
Mr.  J.  Hunter,  and  then  gives  his 
own  views,  which  though  original 
are  anticipated  by  Professor  Velpea« 
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and  others.  Our  author  does  not 
describe  the  functions  of  the  placenta, 
but  merely  its  structure,  and  his  re- 
marks are  compressed  in  the  following 
extracts : — 

ttttbe  communication  which  I  have  now  the 
k>nottr  of  presenting  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
I  propose  to  describe  certain  appearances 
which  I  haye  observed  in  the  examination  of 
■ix  gravid  nteri,  and  many  placentae  expelled 
io  natural  labour,  which  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  a  cellular  structure  does  not  exist  in  the 
placenta,  and  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween  this  organ  and  the  uterus  by  great  ar- 
teries and  veins. 

If  an  incision  be  made  through  the  parietee 
of  the  gravid  uterus,  where  the  placenta  does 
not  adhere,  the  membrana  decidua  will  be 
observed  lining  the  internal  surface,  and  nu^ 
merous  minute  blood-vessels  and  fibres  pasa^^ 
ing  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  uterus  to 
the  deddua.  At  the  circumference  of  the 
placenta,  the  membrana  decidua  separates 
from  the  chorion  and  amnion  to  pass  between 
lihe  uterus  and  placento,  and  thus  forms  a 
complete  membranous  septum,  which  is  inter- 
posed betwixt  these  organs.  The  chorion 
and  amnion  cover  the  foetal  surface  of  the 
placenta ;  and  between  these  two  membranes 
and  the  decidua  lie  the  ramifications  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  arteries  subdivided  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent,  and  connected  toge- 
ther by  white  slender  filaments  running  in 
various  directions.  The  placenta  thus  con- 
sists solely  of  a  congeries  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  covered  on  the  fcetal  surface  by  the 
chorion  and  amnion,  and  on  the  uterine  sur- 
fhceby  the  deciduous  membrane,  and  inclosed 
between  these  membranes ;  it  adheres  to  the 
fun4us,  or  some  part  of  the  uterus  by  innu- 
ttierable  flocculent  fibres  and  vessels. 

On  detaching  the  placenta  carefully  from 
the  uterus,  the  deciduous  membrane  is  found 
to  adhere  so  closely  to  the  umbilical  vessels 
which  it  covers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move it  without  tearing  these  vessels.  With 
the  fibres  uniting  the  placental  decidua  to  the 
uterus  are  mingled  numerous  small  blood- 
vessels, proceeding  from  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  uterus  to  the  decidua ;  and  these  ves- 
sels, though  more  numerous  at  the  connexion 
of  the  placenta  with  the  uterus,  exist  univer- 
sally throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
membrane.  There  is  no  vestige  of  the  pas- 
mge  of  any  great  blood-vessel,  either  artery 
or  vein, .  through  -  the  intervening  deddua, 
from  the  uterus  to  the  placenta ;  nor  has  the 
appearance  of  the  orifice  of  a  vessel  been  dis- 
covered, even  with  the  help  of  a  magnifier, 
(Qi  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta.  This 
surface  of  the  placenta  deprived  of  the  deci- 
duous roeinbrane  presents  a  mass  of  floating 
tcMels,  its  texture  being  extremely  %oh  and 
"^■ily-torn}  and  no  cells  are  discernible  in 
'Structure,  by  the  minutest  examination. 


At  that  part  of  the  aur^ce  of  tfaevtcfwit 
which  the  placenta  hat  been  adlteifeot,'  tk«M 
are  observable  a  gresit  number  of  ••pgai'sy 
leading  obliquely  through  tlM  Ivner  VM»-'' 
brane  of  the  uterae,  and  large  «lota|||i  to  a^* 
mit  the  point  of  the  Htde  ing«r  z  tlttii  Cdgu 
are  perfectly  smooth,  and  present  Met  tba 
slightest  appearance  of  having  lieen  laeeraud 
by  the  removal  of  the  plteenta.     In  wtmm 
places  they  have  a  -semilunar  er  dUpMcaKbnD^ 
and  in  others  they  resemble  a  doaMe  valvular 
aperture.    Over  these  openinge  in  tte  Xtamet 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  the  pfaeenfttt,  tovweJ 
by  deciduous  membrane,  i«  direetly  apf^Bci, 
add  closes  them  in  such  a  msmner  tlwt  the 
maternal  blood,  as  it  flows  In  tb«  itt«rhi«  si- 
nuses, cannot  possibly  escape  either  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  into  the  sutistaiio*  ef 
the  placenta.     The  above  appearanees  <m  the 
Inner  surliice  of  the  utenn  have  beea  «ce«* 
rately  represented  by  Roederer ;  from  ii%oae 
work,  fig.  I.  of  Plate  L  is  taken. 

When  air  is  forcibly  thrown  either  inta  the 
spermatic  arteries  or  veins,  the  wh<de  nnwr 
membrane  of  the  uterus  is  raised  by  it  ;  bat 
none  of  the  air  passes  across  the  deciduous 
membrane  into  the  placenta,  mnr  doea  It 
escape  from  the  semilunar  openings  In  the 
Ipner  membrane  of  the  uterus,  until  the  at<* 
tachment  of  the  deciduous  membrane  to  the 
uterus  is  destroyed.  There  are  no  openings 
In  the  deciduous  membrane  corresponding 
with  these  valvular  apertures  now  described, 
In  the  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  is  accovmlely 
represented  in  fig.  2.  Plate  I. 

If  a  placenta  be  examined  which  haa  re- 
cently been  separated  from  the  nteroa  In 
natural  labour,  without  any  artillela]  force 
having  been  employed,  its  surfkce  will  be 
Ibund  unifbrmly  smooth,  and  covered  with 
the  deciduous  membrane ;  which  could  not 
be  the  case  did  any  large  vesseb  connect  It 
with  the  uterus.  The  placenta  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  is  also  detached  from  the 
uterus  after  labour,  with  the  least  imaginable 
force ;  which  would  be  impossible  if  a  union 
by  large  blood-vessels,  possessing  the  ordi- 
nary strength  of  arteries  and  veins,  actvally 
existed.  Besides,  a  vascular  connexion  of 
such  a  kind  would  be  likely  to  give  rise.  In 
every  case,  to  dangerous  hannorrhage  anbae- 
quent  to  parturition,  a  circumstance  not  In 
accordance  with  daily  experience. 

Noortwych,  Rcederer,  Haller,  Dr.  W.  and 
Mr.  J.  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  do 
not  appear  to  have  examined  the  gravid  ute- 
rus and  its  contents  In  the  natural  atate  of 
the  parts,  but  after  fluids  had  been  forcibly 
injected  into  the  hypogastric  and  spermaCie 
arteries.  The  laceration  of  the  deddnoua 
membrane  covering  the  orifices  of  the  oftertne 
sinuses  followed  this  artificial  proeeas,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  deposits  of  In^ecfion 
in  the  vascular  structure  of  the  placenta, 
giving  rise  to  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
cells.     That  this  took  place  in  the  exatni- 
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natioiM  oade  l»y  Roddrer*  and  Monro  f, 
do««  not  Admit  of  dispute ;  and  the  following 
faiq|a  i^de?  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
Hiwters  were  also  misled,  by  the  effects  of 
arllfictAl  distention  of  the  placenta,  from  the 
extravaaioa  of  the  fluids  forced  into  the  ute- 
rine ▼•MeU«' 

In  tke  comae  of  last  autumn  the  prepare* 
tiowi  of-  the  j^vid  uterus  in  the  Hunterian 
Mttseum  at  Glasgow  were  examined  at  my 
roquet  by  Dr.  Nimmoi  and  in  none  of  them 
d<»f«.it  appear  certain  that  any  great  blood- 
▼#ai«la.p«ee  from  the  uterus  into  cells  in  the 
placqnta ;  but  in  many  the  deposits  of  ii\|ec- 
tion,  oausing  the  appearance  of  cells,  were 
observed  evidently  to  be  the  result  of  eztra- 
▼Mation.     No  preparation  in  the  collection 
seems  to  have  been  expressly  made  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  or  disproving  the  fact, 
that  the  deciduous  membrane  passes  over  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta ;  but  in  refer* 
ence  to  preparation   R.  R.  No.   139,  it  is 
observed  by  Dr.  Nimmo   that   no  vascular 
c^nings  are  visible  in  the  membrane  inter- 
posed between  the  uterus  and  placenta. 

No.  178,  "  is  a  small  section  of  the  uterus 
with  the  veins  injected  green,  and  broken  off 
where  they  were  entering  the  placenta."  The 
surface  of  the  iigected  matter  is  smooth ;  the 
edges  of  the  openings  defined  and  quite  un- 
like ruptured  vessels ;  their  form  in  general 
elliptical,  seeming  as  if  they  were  holes  cut  in 
the  side  of  a  convolution. 
'  No.  125..^' A  portion  of  uterus  and  pla- 
centa, the  latter  injected  from  uterine  ves- 
sels." There  is  an  opening  which  seems  to 
be  natural,  corresponding  to  one  of  those  in 
the  uterus;  but  the  majority  of  those  whereby 
the  injection  has  passed  into  the  placenta 
seems  to  be  mere  lacerations. 

No.  101.  "A  section  of  uterus  with 
veins  injected  black,  and  the  injected  matter 
protruding  by  irregular  plugs  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus."  The  holes  are  semilunar  and 
elliptical,  with  defined  edges,  and  nothing  re- 
sembling the  continuation  of  vascular  tubes 
to  be  seen. 

R.R.  121,  is  described  in  the  printed  cata- 
logue as  follows :  "  A  small  portion  of  pla- 
centa and  uterus  where  the  cells  of  the  pla- 
centa have  been  injected  from  the  veins  of 
the  uterus.  Tho  veins  are  seen  very  large, 
entering  the  substance  of  the  placenta." 

Dr.  Nimmo  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions on  this  specimen :  "  This  preparation 
seems  to  be  most  in  point  I  would  describe 
it  difibrently.  The  cellular  substance  of  the 
placenta  has  certainly  been  filled  from  the 
uterine  vessels.  These,  however,  instead  of 
passing  directly  into  the  placenta,  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  applying  their  open  mouths  to 
the  membrane  of  the  placenta,  where  the 


*  Icnnea  Uteri  humaal,  Obeervfltioulbns  llh»- 
tratn.   J.  Q.  Rcsderer,  ijftfl. 
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iiqection  in  some  instances  stops.    The  mem- 
brane is  thinner  here  than  where  no  vesseU^ 
are  applied,  consisting,  so  to  describe  it,  6^ 
one  layer,  while  a  second  layer  coven  att* 
other  parts.    Where  the  i^iection  has  paMedr, 
into  the  substance  of  the  placenta^  it  has 
evidently  been  forced  to  the  side  between  the 
layers,  and  found  some  weak  poiyit^  wherehy 
it  has  entered  into  and  been  dOSuaed  through- 
out the  cellular  texture  of  the  placenta. "f 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  there  is  a  preparation  of 
the  utenis  with  the  placenta  adhering  to  the 
inner  surface,  which  is  supposed  to  havebeeo 
put  up  by  Mr.  Hunter  himself  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  The  vessels  both  of  the  uterus  • 
and  placenta  have  been  filled  with  ii\)ectioUj, 
and  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  placenta  apd 
membranes,  have  all  been  divided  b^  a  ver-- 
tical  section  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,. 
By  permission  of  the  Board  of  Curatoii,.r 
have  been  enabled  to  examine  one  of  .thesif^ 
portions,  and  to  have  a  drawing  of  it  n^ade*- 
In  the  interstices  of  the  muscular  fibres  I  kA^ 
served  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  which  ran  Ib^ 
great  numbers  towards  the  part  where  .(h^ 
placenta  adhered.  They  were  of  an  oval 
form,  their  long  axes  being  in  the  lon^axi^ 
of  the  uterus.  The  muscular  fibres  ran  Wi)«* 
gitudinally  from  the  fundus  to  the  os  uterju 
(PUte  II.) 

The  deciduous  membrane  was  everywfafMc 
covered  with  minule>  tortuous  blood' vosafyi# 
proceeding  from  the  inner  suiface  of  tbji 
uterus,  and  filled  with  injection.  These  W9s 
no  appearance  of  vessels  of  any  magnitudo 
passing  between  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  and  placenta ;  but  flattened  portionrof 
injection  were  observed  in  this  situation,  hat- 
ing in  many  parts  the  form  of  thin  layeia^ 
which  had  obviously  escaped  from  the  orifices 
of  the  uterine  veins.  Elsewhere  the  injectiop 
had  lacerated  the  deciduous  membrane,  and 
formed  deposits  in  the  vascular  part  of  the 
placenta. 

'  The  facts  which  have  now  been  stated  wan- 
rant,  I  think,  the  conclusion,  that  the  human 
placenta  does  not  consist  of  two  parts,  maternal 
and  foetal,  that  no  cells  exist  in  its  substance, 
and  that  there  is  no  communication  betweoA 
the  uterus  and  placenta  by  large  arteries  and 
veins.  The  whole  of  the  blood  sent  to  the 
uterus  by  the  spermatic  and  hypogastcie  afte- 
ries,  except  the  small  portion  supplied  to  its 
parietes  and  to  the  membrane  decidua  by  tlv 
inner  membrane  of  the  uterus,  flows  into  tj^ 
uterine  veins  or  sinuses,  and  after  areuUtii^ 
through  them,  is  retumed  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  mother  by  the  sperma^ 
and  hypogastric  veins,  without  entering  tl^ 
substance  of  the  placenta.    The  deeidiioos 


.•^ 


«  My  Mend  Samuel  Broughton,  Esq.  lf.R.9., 
during  a  recent  viait  to  the  HuiHeslau  Mitsectti 
at  Glasgow,  examined  the  prcpaimtiona  of  the 
placenta  and  uterus  at  my  request,  and  aitfho- 
rizes  me  to  say  that  his  observations  (blly  con- 
firm  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Kfmmo's  statemetits. 
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membrane  being  interposed  between  tbe  um- 
bilical vesseli  and  the  uterus,  whatever 
changes  take  place  in  the  foetal  blood,  must 
result  from  the  indirect  exposure  of  this  fluid, 
as  it  circulates  throagh  the  placenttt  to  tbe 
maternal  blood  flowing  in  the  great  uterine 


sinuses. 


The  following  (pinions  shew  what 
slender  chums  our  author  has  to 
ariginality  : — 

"  I  WOULD  repeat  with  Madame  Boi- 
vin/*  says  Professor  Velpeau,  "  that 
in  many  women  who  have  died  preg- 
nant, the  membrane  which  covers  and 
unites  the  lobes  of  the  placenta  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  only  bond  of 
union  between  this  body  and  the 
uterus." 

-  ••  I  have  searched,  but  in  vain,  in 
a  great  number  of  subjects,  for  the 
utero-placental  vessels,  and  the  state 
of  parts  has  convinced  me  that  if  they 
exist  sometimes,  they  are  more  fre- 
quently wanting.  Every  time  that  I 
examined  the  ovum  in  the  uterus, 
after  the  third  month,  I  can  state  that 
its  whole  surface,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  womb,  was  smooth,  and  that  no 
vessel  served  to  maintain  both  these 
parts,  one  with  the  other.  Have  the 
authors  whom  I  have  cited,  been  de- 
ceived by  some  anomaly,  pathologi- 
cal disposition,  or  by  some  fake  ap- 
pearances ?  But  have  1  myself  been 
deceived  ?  The  future  and  new  facts 
can  alone  resolve  this  question,  so  that 
I  abandon  it  to  other  observers." — 
Traits  El4m4ntaire  de  VArt  des  Ac- 
couchemenSf  &c.  t.  i.  1829. 
.  M.  Breschet  draws  the  following 
conclusions  from  the  experiments 
which  he  has  instituted  : — 

1st.  That  there  exists  on  the  pla- 
centae of  some  carnivorous  animals, 
two  circular  bands  of  a  green  colour ; 
2ndly.  That  chemical  analysis  has 
proved  identity  of  composition  be- 
tween this  colouring  substance  and 
the  green  colouring  matter  of  the 
bile; 

3rdly.  That  this  identity  is  another 
proof  in  favour  of  the  analogy  of  the 
functions  of  the  placenta  and  of  the 
liver  during  intra-utcrine  life  ; 

4thiy.  That  these  two  organs  ap- 


pear ta  form  &  litde  appvAtaA  of  fa«* 
matosis  in  the  foetus,  aod  that  this 
colouring  matter  of  the  placenta,  or 
that  of.  Uie  bile  itself,  already  recc^* 
oized  in  the  Uood  by  many  chenusbi, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this  Auid  is 
necessary  to  hematosis  and  to  tiie 
support  of  foetal  life,  by  giving  to  tbe 
blood  the  qualities  necessary  for  that 
support. 

M.  Breschet's  essay  ia  one  €ii  great 
interest  in  a  physiological  point  of 
vieWa  but  we  must  consider  that  his 
opinions  require  further  confirmatic«. 

This  theory  of  M.  Breschet  mrill 
serve  to  iUustrate  the    power    and 
amazing  fertility  of  a  FVenchman's 
imagination;    although  his   foondi^ 
tion,  his  data,  are  somewhat  of  tbe 
most  meagre,  he  contrives  to  build  a 
superstructure,    which  overtops    Uie 
clouds,  usque  ad  sidera.    Because  he 
finds  some  green  bands  in  the  }^* 
eentae  of  certain  carnivorous  animals, 
and  this  green  is  analogous,  chemi- 
cally,' to  the  green  colouring  tw^itt^r 
of  bile,  he  forthwith  argues,  that  tbe 
placenta  and  liver  during  intra-ute- 
rine  life  are  analogous  in  foncttoa, 
and  that,  then,  they  form  an  appara- 
tus of  hematosis,  and  thus  M.  Hres- 
chet  discovers  the  longitude  ! ! !     Mi" 
rahUe  dictu  ! 


Observatione  on  the  Healthy  and  DU' 
eased  Properties  of  the  Bioad^-  By 
W.  Stbvbns,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  6W. 
London.     1832.     Murray. 

Dr.  Stevens  has  the  merit  of  con- 
^ibuting  to  the  revival  ]of  the  humo- 
ral pathology,  or  rather  the  pathology 
of  the  blood,  and  satisfactorily  shews 
that  the  vital  fluid,  in  common  with 
all  the  constituents  of  tbe  body,  is 
liable  to  disease.  He  properly  com- 
bats exclusive  solidism,  and  obserres, 
that  the  dtxctrines  of  Cullen  and 
Broussais  are  now  looked  on  with 
suspicion.  He  states  that  "  it  is  only 
in  the  present  day  that  animal  che- 
mistry has  assumed  a  sober  aspect, 
or  been  usefully  applied  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease."     *'  It  is  also  more 
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than  probaUe  that  the  ph]fiict«n,  vrho 
i»  acqaainted  with  the  true  c&ase  of 
the  redneBB  of  the  vital  stream  in  its 
healthy  state,  and  of  its  darkness  in 
disease,  will  be  more  likely  to  restore 
this  flnid  to  its  original  colour,  when 
it  becomes  black,  or  its  healthy  pro- 
perties when  it  becomes  deranged, 
tbein  the  mere  solidist,  who  adopts  a 
philosophy  that  is  only  applicable  to 
rig^d  tubes,  whilst  both  in  his  theory 
and  practice  he  forgets  that  there  is 
either  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,   in 
the  living  body,  and  dreams  from  fint 
to  last  of  nothing  but  '  sympathy,' 
'  the  nervous  system,'   or  increased 
action  in  *  the  '  internal  surfieu^es  of 
mucous  membianes'."    This  stricture 
is  just,  though  we  should  like  to 
know,  who*is  &e  physician  acquaint- 
ed with  tiie  true  cause  of  the  redness 
or  darkness  of  the  blood.     We  are  of 
opinion,  that    the  exclusive  solidist 
and  humorist  are  wrong,  and  never 
can  succeed  in  curing  fevers  by  their 
peculiar  methods.    Man  is  a  com- 
pound of  tissues  and  functions,  all 
intimately  oemented  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  all  deranged  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  all  requiring  rec- 
tificatk>n.  ^  We  agree  with  Dr.  Ste- 
vens, that  "  the  blood  is  black  and 
diseased  in  the  last  stage  of  all  those 
fevers  that  are  speedily  fatal,"  but 
we  consider  this  the  effect  and  not 
th«  cause  of  these  maladies :  this  is 
the  general  opinion.    Dr.  Glanny  has 
shown  that  the  blood,  in  the  first  and 
second  stage  of  typhus,  is  not  dete- 
riorated, and  if  it  was,  recovery  could 
seldom  happen,  as  no  treatment  suit- 
ed to  such  a  condition  of  the  vital 
fluid  is  employed.     Repeated  expe- 
rience proves,  that  typhus  is  success- 
fully removed  without  saline  medi* 
cines,   and    therefore   we  need  not 
depend  on  them  alone. 

Dr.  Stevens  informs  us,  that  he, 
during  twenty  years,  had  too  many 
opportunities  of  observing  the  fatality 
of  the  destructive  fevers  of  hot  cli- 
mates; that  these  supervened  while 
the  sufferers  were  affected  with  mer- 
curial salivation ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  "  mercury  in  any  form  is  not 


an  antidote^  to  ^e  iS^MrUe  poisons." 
After  another  reference  to  Cullen  and 
BroussaiA^  he  consols  himadif  with 
the  reflection,  that  the  treatment  he 
proposes  "  is  more  mild,  and  infi- 
nitely less  pernicious,  than  the  pre- 
sent bold,  but  uascteotifie,  praetice 
which  is  still  but  too  commonly  used 
in  the  treatment  of  fevers  in  tiie 
Western  world." 

Our  author  was  attracted  to   the 
present  inquiry    by   witnessing  the 
fatality  of  fever  in  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  during  the  hot  months  in 
1827.     Facts  induced  him  to  alter 
his  treatment,  and  to  adopt  a  method 
essentially  different.     Tropical  fevers 
are  not  preceded  by  nervous  impres- 
sions, or  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  stomach,  *'  for  often  the 
nervous  system  is  not  affected  until 
after  the  attack ;  and  in  certain  fevers 
of  a  most  malignant  character  there 
is  no  crust  on  thie  blood ;  whilst  in 
these,  as  in  cholera,  in  place  of  in- 
flammation, there  is,  in  the  first  stage, 
a  want  of  circulation,  not  merely  in 
a  part,  but  in  the  whole   system, 
which  IB  directly  the  reverse  of  inflam- 
matory action.     But  every  drop   of 
the  blood  is  deranged  even  before  the 
attack,  and  after  this  every  fibre  is 
affected,  whilst  the  brain  and  all  the 
organs  are   under  the  influence  not 
always  of  organic,  but  invariably  of 
functional  disease.     Neither  can  we 
cure  these  fevers  either  by  a  nervous 
impression,  or  by  the  mere  reduction 
of  increased  action,  for  we  are  only 
successful  when  we  attend  to  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  vital  current,  as 
well  as  to  the  solids,  and  use,  at  a 
proper  period,  those  active  remedies 
that  produce  their  effects,  not  merely 
on   a  part,   but  first  on  the  blood 
itself,  and  then  on  all  the  solids  in 
the  system,  through  the  medium  of 
this  their  nutritive  fluid."     Our  au- 
thor observes,  that  some  fevers  are 
so  fatal  as  to  defy  all  remedies,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  does  not  profess 
to  cure  all  cases  by  saline  medicines. 
He  states  that  he  may  modify  some 
of  his  opinions,  but  the  facts  he  has 
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adduced  are  baeed  on  tnith,  and  can- 
not be  overturned. 

Sach  are  die  leading  pcnnts  treated 
of  in  the  pre&ce. 

{To  be  continued.) 


STATE  O^    MEDICINE  IN  IRELAND. 

Wb  copy  the  following  extracts  from 
the  work  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  aa 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  incredible 
nonsense  which  might  be  palmed 
upon  the  English  nation  forty  years 
since,  which  will  even  now  be  pala- 
table to  many  well  minded  novel 
readers,  but  which  no  medical  man  of 
education  in  Christendom  can  believe, 
though  attested  by  the  personal  tes- 
timony of  this  second  Munchausen. 
Our  veracious  narrator  has  been  an 
eye  witness  to  the  partial  flaying  of  a 
new  bom  infant,  has  seen  the  flesh 
cut  down  to  the  bone,  the  muscles 
and  bone  black,  and  the  operation 
performed  by  a  regular  surgeon.  It 
unfortunately  happens  for  the  truth  of 
this  fable,  that  a  Dease,  a  Richards, 
aKooney,  a  Colles,  practised  at  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  that  then,  as  now,  the 
eminent  Dublin  practitioners  were 
and  are  consulted  in  all  difficult  and 
singular  cases  which  occur  among  the 
respectable  portion  of  society  in  the 
provinces.  It  would  be  an  outrage 
on  common  sense  to  suppose  that  the 
medical  profession  of  Ireland,  with 
their  University,  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  could  be  so  illi- 
terate and  ignorant  as  to  possess  a 
member  who  would  attempt  to  perform 
such  a  barbarous  operation  as  we  are 
about  t;6  describe.  Had  it  been  re- 
ferred to  some  remote  period  in  the 
ancientliistory  of  Ireland,,  it  would  be 
more  feasible.  But  we  must  hasten 
to  place  this  precious  narrative  before 
our  readers. 

^KJNN^FO  .  A,  ,9LACK    OmLD, 

iroT  az^)leaBant,  because  not  fatal, 

^ent  xamy  Mwe  to  Slustrate  the 

te  of  medicine  and  surgery/'  be- 

Q  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  in 


Ireland,  ft  occurred  near  my  Bro- 
ther's house,  at  Castiewood,  and  the 
same  Lieutenant  Pahner,  of  Dnreen. 
was  a  very  interested  party  in  it.  *  ^ 
The  lieutenant  having  been  in  Ame- 
rica, had  brought  home  a  black  hid  as 
a  servant,  who  resided  in  Ae  honse 
of  Dureen  with  the  family.  It  is  one 
of  tiie  mysteries  of  nature  that  infiEints 
sometimes  come  into  tins  world  mark- 
ed and  spotted  in  divers  fantastical 
ways  and  places,  a  drcamstance 
which  the  fecuhy,  so  faras  tfaey  know 
any  thing  about  it,  consider  as  tbe 
sympathetic  effect  either  of  externa} 
touch  or  ardent  imagination ;-— or,  if 
neither  of  these  are  held  to  be  the 
cause,  then  they  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 

IU8U8  *  *  * 

The  father  and  uncle  decided 
calmly  and  properly  to  lay  the  whole 
affeur  before  a  consultation  of  doctors, 
to  know  if  it  was  not  a  regular  ima- 
gination  mark,  *  *  * 

All  the  doctors  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  called  in  to  the  consulta' 
tion.  Old  Butier,  the  farrier  (here- 
tofore mentioned),  came  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  Dureen,  and  begged  leave 
to  give  his  opinion  and  offer  his  ser- 
vices, wishing  to  see  Master  Wash- 
ington before  the  doctors  arrived,  as 
he  had  a  secret  for  turning  any  ddn 
ever  so  brown  as  white  as  milk. 

On  seeing  Master  Washington, 
however,  he  declared  he  was  too  black 
entirely  for  his  medicines,  or  anybody 
else's.  *  *  * 

The  first  point  stated  and  unani- 
mously agreed  on,  was  "that  the 
child  was  black."  The  reasons  ibr 
that  colour  being  universal  on  %\tt 
young  gentleman  were  not  quite  so 
clear.  At  length,  Dr.  Bathron  find"- 
ing  he  had  the  lead,  *  *  *  dieclar^d 
with  great  gravity  that  he  had  r^ad 
many  authors  upon  tbe  subject -of 
marks,  and  could  take  upon  binilBeV 
positively  to  assert  that  the  chftd'  WAS 
(according  to  all  aUthbri^  od  sncli 
maJtters)  a  casus  omissus.  "T^fe  dtfhcrsi' 
not  being  exactly  sure  eithir'of  the 
shape,  size,  or  coloui',  of  la  tasks 
omissus,  thought  it  better  to  accedfto 
what  they  did  not  comprehend,  and  all 
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did 


Bulpscrijhj^  to  the  opinion    that  the 
^ilf^ifi^'^aa  9k  casus  Qmissm.  *  *  * 
^^pi^,  Batbron»  however,  having,  by 
aearch^of  old  book-staUs  in  Dublin 
(^l^tlier  he  went  for  the  purpose)^ 
fpupd  an.ftncient  treatise,  translated 
j^Qxn  .the  work  of  the  high  German 
Ofifitor  Cratorius  (who  flourished  in 
t}ie  fourteenth  century),  on  skinning 
certain  parts  of  the  body  to  change 
t^e  colour  or  complexion,  or  effectu* 
ally  to  disguise  criminals  who  had  es- 
caped from  prison ; — ^by  which  means, 
likiewise,  disfiguring  marks,  freckles, 
moles,  &c.  might  be  removed,— de- 
ci<Ied,  that  if  t£is  could  be  done  par- 
tia^y,  why  not  on  the  entire  body,  by 
litUe  and  little,  and  not  skinning  one 
spot  till  the  last  should  be  healed  ? 
He,  therefore,  stated  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  all  the  good  family  of 
Dureen,    that   he  would  take  upon 
himself  to  whiten  the  child, — as  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  the  black  skin 
was  merely  the  outside,  or  scarf-skin, 
and  that  Uie  real  skin  and  flesh  un- 
derneath were  the  same  as  everybody 
else's. 

The  mode  of  operating  was  now 
the  subject  of  difiiculty .  It  was  sug- 
gested and  agreed  on,  to  call  in  Mr. 
Khaggs,  the  doctor  of  Mount  Me- 
leck.  *  *  * 

The  state  of  practice  in  Ireland  sug- 
gested but  two  ways  of  performing 
this  notable  operation, — one  purely 
surgical,  the  other  surgico-medical ; 
namely,  either  by  gradually  flaying 
with  the  knife,  or  by  blisters. 

Most  people  inclined  to  the  blister, 
but  the  doctors  conceiving  a  blister 
might  not  rise  regularly,  and  would, 
in  that  case,  leave  the  child  piebald, 
determined  as  a  first  experiment,  to 
try  both.  Accordingly, 
'  A  strong  blister,  two  inches  by 
three,  was  placed  on  the  child's  right 
arm,  and  being  properly  covered,  re- 
mained there  without  inflicting  any 
torture,  for  above  an  hour.  The  left 
arm  was  reserved  for  the  scalpel  and 
forceps,  and  the  operator  entertained 
qo  doubt  whatever  of  complete  suc- 
cess. 
The  mode  be  punsued  was  very 


scientific;  he  made  too  parallel 
slashes  as  deep  as  he  could  in  reasonk 
about  three  inches  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  a  cross  one,  to 
introduce  the  forceps  and  strip  the 
loose  black  skin  off,  when  he  could 
snip  it  away  at  the  bottom,  and  leave 
the  white  or  rather  red  flesh  under- 
neath, to  generate  a  new  skin,  and 
show  the  proper  colouring  for  a  god- 
child of  General  Washington. 

All  eyes  were  now  riveted  to  the 
spot.  The  women  cried  in  an  under 
key  to  Master  George,  who  roared. 
"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  you  don't  know  what's  good 
for  you,  my  little  innocent !  "  whilst 
he  applied  the  forceps,  to  strip,  off  the 
skin  like  a  surtout.  The  skin  was 
tight,  and  would  not  come  away  cle- 
verly with  the  first  tug,  as  the  doctor 
had  expected;  nor  did  any  thing 
white  appear,  though  a  sufiiciency  of 
red  blood  manifested  itself. 

The  doctor  was  greatly  surprised. 
"  I  see,  "  said  he,  "  it  is  somewhat 
deeper  than  we  had  conceived.  We 
have  not  got  deep  enough."  Another 
gash  on  each  side;  but  the  second 
gash  had  no  better  success.  Doctor 
Bathron  seemed  desperate ;  but  con- 
ceiving that  in  so  young  a  subject, 
one  short  cut — ^be  it  ever  so  deep — 
could  do  no  harm,  his  hand  shook, 
and  he  gave  the  scalpel  its  full  force, 
till  be  found  it  touch  the  bone.  The 
experiment  was  now  complete  ;  he 
opened  the  wound,  and  starting  back, 
affected  to  be  struck  with  horror, 
threw  down  his  knife,  stamped,  and 
swore  the  child  was  in  fact  either  the 
devil  or  a  lusus  natura,  for  that  he 
could  see  the  very  bone,  and  the  child 
was  actually  coal-black  to  the  bone, 
and  the  bone  black  also,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  a  thousand 
guineas,  to  have  given  a  single  gash 
to  a  thing  which  was  clearly  superna- 
tural,— actually  dyed  in  grain.  He 
appeared  distracted ;  however,  the 
child's  arm'  was  bound  tip,  a  good 
poultice  put  over  it,  thftbUvtsrhMtily 
removed  from  the  other  ann»  and  the 
young  gentleman,  fortunately  for 
Doctor  Bathron^  recovered  from  the 
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scMiiCeBtioii,  and  lived  with  an  tM 
drf-nane  for  four  or  fire  years.  H^ 
-was  then  killed  by  a  cow  of  his/a/Aer'« 
homing  him,  and  died  with  the  fall 
rq>ut»tion  of  having  been  a  devil  in 
reality,  which  was  &Ily  corroborated 
by  a  white  sister. — Sir  J.  BarringtofCi 


M.  DUBOURG,  D.M.P. 

ON   THE   ANTIPHLOGISTIC    TRBATMBNT 
OF  CHOLERA. 

A  Firw  days  after  M.  Broossais  bad 
delivered  his  lectures  on  cholera,  1 
met  M.  C.  a  gentleman,  35  years  of 
age,  going  to  the  Palais,  de  Justice^ 
about  ten  in  the  morning ;  he  com- 
plained of  dull  pains  in  the  abdomenv 
imd  dianhoea  of  three  or  four  day's 
duration.  I  advised  him  to  retura 
home  directly,  to  keep  on  low  dietk 
and  apply  leedxes  to  the  anus.  About 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  was 
sent  for  in  a. great  hnrry  to  visit  M. 
C.  whom  I  found  in  bed,  with  all  the 
aympt^oms  of  the  Cholera  ^Igiis.  The 
leeches  had  been  applied  to  ^e  asua, 
^t  the  rice  water  evacuations,  the 
vomiting,  of  the  same  nature^  the 
state  of  tlie  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  se- 
pulchral voice,,  the  pulse  a^ost  gone, 
demanded  speedy  and  more  energetic 
Hkeasures.  It  should  be  added,  that 
the  abdomen  was  so  painful,  that  the 
pillows  which  ^ere  i^iplied  to  warm 
him,  €0ttld  not  be  borne.  Frictions, 
with  hot  irons,  were  made  on  the 
spine,  according  to  Petit's  plan,  and 
were  directed  to  be  renewed  in  two 
hours;  30  leeches  were  ap]^ed  to 
the  abdomen,  and  sinapisms  to  the 
arms  ftnd  legs.  The  body  was  cold; 
the  pulse  so  w^akjandthe  insensibility 
of  the  skin  so  gneatt.  that  the  patient 
did  not  feel  &e  leech-bites,  which 
yielded  very  little  l^ood ;  the  thirst 
was  extreme,  urine  completely  sup- 
pressed, the  vomiting  increasing,  in  a 
word*  cholera  waa  very  well- marked. 
Pieces  of  ice  were  given  to  the  patioot 
every  now  and  then,  and  were  very 
Rateable.  The  circulation  and  heat 
Tadually   returned  ;  the  leeoh-bites 


weve  kept  constantly  bleecBn^; 
syncope,  which  occurredseyeral  times^ 
was  remedied  by  a  few  drops  of  efiier 
and  orange  flower  water,  and  Itf 
making  the  patient  smell  to  viiAcgmr. 
When,  in  spite  of  poultices,  the 
leeches  furnished  no  more  Mood, 
firesh  ones  were  apj^ied.  Xlie  pro- 
g^ssive  amelioration  emboldened  me. 
For  36  hours,  the  ice  and  leeehes 
were  continued,  with  very  sliort  in- 
tervals ;  at  the  end  of  three  days  re- 
action set  in  so  violently,  and  tte  face 
became  so  injected,  that  I  w«s  oblig- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  the  congestion 
then  threatening  the  brain,  to  bleed 
him  twice  from  the  arm.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days,  M.  C.  was  completely 
convalescent,  thanks  to  this  active 
treatment,  which,  however,  I  would 
have  not  dared  to  employ  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Parisian  epidemic. 
Journal  HebdotnutUnre. 


SOCIfiTY  OF  MEDICINE,  PARR. 

ON  DIABBTBS  MBLLITUB. 

M.  Gasc  read  tiie  history  of  a  ease  of 
diabetes  mellitust  occurring  ia  the 
wards  of  the  MiUtazy  Ho^ntal,  V«L> 
de^Gcaoe,  under  M.  DeloMS.  He 
also  narrated  the  analysis  of  the  urine 
made  by  M.  Semlias. 

M.  Nacquart  narrated  the  case  of  a 
lady  affected,  with  diabetes,  and  w]m> 
was  ia  a  state  of  extreme  maraeonw  ; 
the  skin,  however,  preserved  its  na- 
tural appearance,  being  neither  pale 
nor  etaihj  as  it  is  in  extreme  or- 
ganic disease.  The  quantity  of 
urine  evacaatod  dmibled  ibe  quaoeity 
of  fluids  taken ;  it  was  colourieMi,  and 
sweet;  an  exclusively  animal  diet 
soon  restored  her  to  health.  The 
urine  was  analysed  by  M.  GheimUier, 
a  chemist,  who  ^und  it  to  contain 
sugar  perfectly  crystaUizable,  at  leaat 
as  much  so  as  4t  gtaeraliyi  i9  in  dia- 
betio  unne. 

M.  Guibomtwaeof  ophdoAtikAetikeie 
vras  some  mistake  in  speaking  of  the 
supur  in  M.  Delmas*  case;  It  was 
said  to  be  crystallizable,  whrieaathe 
sugar  of  diabetic  urine  is  not  ervatal- 
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lizable;  .it  is  soft  like  that  of  the 

.  M.  Grasc  replied,  that  the  sugax  was 
not  crystallized ;  it  had  the  consis- 
tency of  thick  eynip. 

M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  remarked, 
that  while  some  physicians  were  cur- 
ing diabetes  by  a  tonic  animal  diet, 
others,  as  Pinel,  who  mentions  it  in 
his  Nosographie,  have  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  cure  by  sending  the  patient 
to  the  country,  nourishing  him  with 
fresh  vegetables,  asses  milk,  &c. 

M.  Delmas'  case  was  then  sent  to 
be  examined  by  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  MM.  Prus,  M^rat,  and  Nac- 
qtuurt. — JVansaciioHS  Medicales. 
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Iir  1821  the  sweating'  sickness  was  very  pre- 
ralent  at  Cautigny,  and  twenty- three  deaths 
took  place.  The  fatal  termination  occurred 
later  in  the  disease  than  during  the  present 
epidemic,  the  patients  generally  dying  from 
the  supervention  of  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation; they  are  now  dying  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  or  at  the  period  of 
the  miliary  eruption.  They  suffbr  from  er- 
treme  anxiety,  and  painful  convulsive  tension 
along  the  spine,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  \%  observed  in  tetanus.  Some  vomit 
or  rather  spit  a  great  deal  of  frothy  blood. 
In  regard  to  those  who  survive  this  a^ack, 
and  they  are  few  in  number,  convalescence  Is 
always  very  long,  and  the  digestive  organs 
recover  their  tone  with  difficulty. 

The  village  of  Chiteau-Rouge,  distant 
sofloe  bniulred  yarA  from  Cauvigny,  had 
many  cases  of  this  affection  without  the 
miliary  eruption.  There  also  the  most  pow- 
erful men  appeared  to  be  more  readily  at- 
tacked by  it  than  the  weaker.  There  were 
also  there  several  families,  all  the  members 
of  which  were  suec^vely  taken  ill,  another 
example  of  that  local  infection,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  proof  of  direct  conta- 
gion, which  its  most  sturdy  defenders  are 
beglnniof  to  doubt. 

The  Qommwie  aS  CMly-Saint-Georges  con- 


tains 1,300  Inhabitants.  The  village  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  a  low,  humid  place, 
has  had  160  sick,  and  .9  deaths.  Here  also 
choleric  symptoms  rapidly  succeeded  those 
of  the  suette.  Pulmonary  congestion  had 
been  here  formerly,  as  at  Cauvigny,  the  most 
marked  sign ;  but  now  gastric  symptoms  pre- 
dominated, and  death  was  speedy. 

At  Mony,  a  small  town  having  2,000  in- 
habitants, situated  on  the  Th^rin,  a  little 
river  which  traverses  diagonally  a  great  part 
of  the  department,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Oise  a  little  below  Creil,  a  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  produced  200  cases 
of  this  miliary  epidemic  in  one  day.  The 
thermometer  rose  to  84"  Fahrenheit,  and  this 
sudden  heat,  accompanied  by  storms,  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  at  Nouailles  and 
Cyr-lds-Mello.  Four  persons  died  in  a  few 
hours  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  MM.  Ma- 
bille  and  Baudot,  physicians  at  Mouy,  both 
of  whom  had  witnessed  the  epidemic  of  1821. 
In  some  cases,  recovering  from  the  suette, 
we  met  with  typhoid  symptoms,  stupor, 
emaciation,  petechlse  on  the  abdomen,  pulse 
frequent  and  soft,  tongue  red,  coated  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  base,  typanitic  state  of  the 
intestines,  foetid  breath,  and  other  signs  of  a 
serious  lesion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  appara- 
tus. In  one  of  these  cases  all  the  symptoms 
dispersed,  on  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
swelling  of  the  parotid.  It  is  the  only  case 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  seen,  either  by 
the  commission,  or  the  medical  men  of  the 
department,  during  the  present  epidemic. 

Out  of  1,400  inhabitants  in  the  commune 
of  Bury,  at  half  a  league  from  Mouy,  there 
occurred  almost  at  once  120  cases,  of  which 
five  died  in  one  day.  It  must  b^  added  in 
truth  that  of  these  five  one  only  died  from 
the  suette ;  the  others  fell  victims  to  the  cho- 
lera, which  has  invaded  several  houses  with 
frightful  rapidity.  Families  of  shepherds, 
surrounded  by  sheep-folds,  and  large  dung- 
hlHs  soaking  with  water,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and 
most  disgustingly  dirty,  have  been  attacked 
by  these  two  scourges  at  once,  and  have,  al- 
most all  perished.  Among  these  unhappy 
victims  of  extreme  ignorance  and  negligence, 
the  mHfary  eruption  was  very  much  developed, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  thieknefis  of  the 
epidermis  retaining  the  fluid,  it  formed  buUse* 
which  soon  became  purulent. 

The  commission  then  lefk'Mcuy  and  went 
to  Clermont  and  Creil*  The  country  through 
which  they  passed  was  elevated,  veiy  dry, 
and  well  cultivated.  The  suette  shewed  it 
there  as  in  1821,  in  the  same  villages,  the 
same  houses,  and  often  on  the  same  indivi- 
doals  I  nevertheless,  it  has"  not  been  so  fatal 
as  In  the  plaoev  already  wMntiooed,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  has  bean  very  amalL 

In  regard  to  Creil,  which  is  situate  on  the 
Oise,  and  which  contains  U^O  inhabitants, 
fbr  the  most  part  employed  in  manufactories, 
the  auette  has  scarcely  shewn  itaelf,  except  by 
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a  few  uolmportftut  cymptomc.  Sgm«  redness 
of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  abundant  per- 
Bpirations»  and  very  unpleasant  palpitations 
in  the  epigastric  region.  This  either  gave 
way  entirely  I  or  its  place  was  taken  by  the 
cholera,  which  has  proved  very  fatal,  in  spite 
of  active  medical  and  hygienic  treatment 

About  a  league  distant  from  Creil,  on  a 
height  which  borders  the  extensive  park  of 
Chantilly,  is  situate  the  village  of  Aspremont, 
which  contains  scarcely  600  inhabitants,  of 
which  200  were  ill.  Twenty-two  deaths  had 
already  taken  place,  and  many  of  those  seen 
by  the  commission  were  evidently  dying. 
There  is  no  appreciable  cause  of  insalubrity  in 
this  village.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  cholera 
succeeded  the  suette,  and  was  much  more 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  acting  on  per- 
sons already  under  the  influence  of  a  morbid 
cause.  This  unhappy  complication  hurried 
the  fatal  termination,  and  more  especially  as 
at  iirst  assistance  could  not  be  procured.  If 
our  readers  figure  to  themselves  a  third  of  the 
population  sick,  robust  men  and  niotiiers  of 
uunilies  suddenly  carried  off,  whole  families 
Sinkjng  under  the  weight  of  the  evil,  they 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  consternation  which 
reigned  in  this  unfortunate  village. 

Further  on,  at  Senlis,  for  example,  the 
cholera  alone  was  devastating  the  town,  and 
there  it  appeared  to  be  more  serious  even 
than  at  Paris. 

This  disease  (the  sweating  sickness)  ap- 
peared at  once  in  all  the  communes  comprised 
between  Pouilly,  Beauvais,  Clermont,  Font 
St.  Maxence,  L'Oise,  and  Charably,  as  far  as 
Mery.  The  places  principally  attacked  are 
Mouy,  Cauvigny,  Bresles,  Ercuit,  Bornel, 
Bell^lise,  Neuilly  en  Thelle,  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve, &c.  About  eighty  communes,  within 
two  cr  three  days,  have  had  5,000  sick.  It 
has  been  already  seen  with  what  rapidity  the 
disease  has  changed,  or  rather  given  way  to 
a  more  powerful  epidemic  influence.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  circumstances  that  the 
commission  arrived. 

To  what  cause  is  the  appearance  and  re> 
turn  of  the  suette  miliaire  in  ancient  Ficardy 
to  be  attributed  ?  Since  the  epidemic  of  this 
kind  observed  at  Abbeville  in  1718,  to  that 
of  1821,  which  was  examined  by  M.M.  Pari- 
«et,  Bally,  Francois, Mazet,  and  Rayer,  various 
others  have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  this 
country.  Various  authon  have  endeavoured 
to  find  its  cause,  and  have  attributed  it  to 
marsh  malaria  and  bad  food. 

The  first  of  these  causes  cannot  be  admit- 
ted. 'WHh  the  exception  of  the  village  of 
Oily  Saint  Georges,  the  places  attacked  are 
80  situated  for  from  marshes,  and  the  rivu- 
lets which  traverse  the  low  meadow?  are  so 
banlted  (encaissis)  as  to  render  an  overflow 
impossible.  And  besides,  the  suette  does  not 
applTkr  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  low,  humid 
dwellings,  but  rather  seems  to  prefer  those 
who  are  well  lodged,  well  clothed,  live  com- 
fortably, and  are  apparently  capable  of  neu- 


tralizing tlie  action  of  martli  eflluv^,  Tb€ 
mayors  of  the  comniuues,  when  the  conuuit- 
sion  visited  them,  were  for  the  most  ^axt 
convalescing,  having  been  the  Erst  t^t^iU^e^. 
Women  also  were  seized  in  greater  nur^bcf 
than  men,  and  yet  they  are  much  le&s  Habi- 
tually exposed  to  the  Influence  of  iual^ru 
than  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  not  pos5:ible  to  ad- 
mit, as  M.  Rayer  docs,  the  influence  pf  ema- 
nations from  marshy  meadows  and  putrid 
matter.  -^ 

In  regard  to  bad  food,  it  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  general  predisposing  cause  ;  it  can- 
not be  construed  into  a  special  cause  any 
more  than  the  preceding  one,  neither  caa  any 
relation  be  established  between  it  and  the 
suette.  A  thousand  oiher  localities  are  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  even  worse,  without 
a  similar  result.  Let  us  confess  our  igno- 
Tance. 

We  do  not  avow  it  equally  in  regard  to  the 
occasional  cause ;  all  writers  are  agreed  on 
this  point;  elevation  of  the  temperature,  elec- 
tric state  of  the  atmosphere,  have  preceded  the 
appearance  of  the  disease.  This  relation  once 
established,  and  confirmed,  it  remains  Co 
point  out  the  connexion  between  the  different 
phenomena  of  natural  philosophy  and  human 
pathology,  and  the  merit  of  this  discovery, 
which  has  been  so  ol^en  sought  for  in  vain  by 
so  many  savant,  we  must  leave  to  others. 

The  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease  is 
also  mdicated  to  a  certain  point  by  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  so  well  pointed  out  in  the 
work  of  M.  Rayer.     Thus  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  the  inclination  of  certain  valleys,  ma- 
nifestly prove  the  development  of  the  disease, 
although,  even  in  that,  many  exceptions  are 
to  be  met  with,  which  may  invalidate  this 
rule.     It  is  with  the  suette  as  with  the  cho- 
lera,  certain  localities  are  spared  even  when 
they   are  in  the  exact  course  traversed  by 
these  scourges  ;  some  links  of  the  chain  are 
wanting,  and  the  reason  for  such  a  divarica- 
tion we  cannot  discover.     And  besides,  if  it 
must  be  said,  these  accidents  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease  are  of  but  secondary  im- 
portance, they  throw  no  light  on  the  principal 
points  of  these  great  phenomena,  and  no  ad- 
vantage can  be  attained  firomthemin  practice. 
Contagion,  in   the  real  signification  of  the 
word,  is  no  longer  attended  to  ;  th^  popular 
good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  L'Oise  has  in- 
duced them  to  give  up  this  ancient  error. 
If  so  many  sick  were  in  want  of  assistance  in 
the  villages  which  were  examined,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  fear  caused  by  the  disease^  hut 
rather  because  there  were  but  few  healthy 
persons  in  ei^h  house.    And  then  who  can 
forget  that  misfortune  renders  one  egotist, 
sod  the  peasant  with  sick  in  his  own  honse^ 
forgets  those  in  his  neighbours  ?     Hence  tbv 
desolating   scenes    which    were    wltn^ss^ 
whole  families  lying  together  pell-mell  sritli- 
out  a  nurse,  without  a  friend,  to  assist  them 
in  any  way,  or  to  soften  their  sul{eriq§a. 
Medical  assistance  was  net  wanting,  ^|;  as 
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\iC  yfrU  waited  for  by  twenty  patients,  he 
tMA  Mfty  but  a  short  time  with  any«  and 
his  prescriptions  often  were  not  executed  for 
want  of  intelligent  individuals  to  administer 
the  remedies.' 

On  examining  careftilly  the  ensemble  of 
the  phenomona  of  the  suette,  we  were  led  to 
conclusions  wldcb,  although  they  may  not 
strike  the  reader  as  being  correct,  appeared 
quite  natural  to  us  who  saw  at  once  both  the 
auette  and  the  cholera.  These  two  diseases 
succeeded  each  other  sometimes  very  rapidly^ 
and  even  immediately,  in  the  same  persons. 
The  skin  in  one  case,  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  in  another,  the  internal 
and  external  integuments  finally,  were  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  the  part  in 
which  the  principal. symptom  shewed  itseld 
.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epigastric  and  pre- 
cordial pains  of  thesuette,  do  not  differ  much 
IVom  the  pain  of  cholera,  and  the  asphyxial 
symptoms  so  common  in  many  cases.  The 
analogy  is  too  close  to  be  altogether  rejected, 
although  a.  very  important  characteristic  is 
wanting ;  la  cholera,  when  the  disease  has  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  bloodis  exten- 
sfvely  changed,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
saette,  even  when  it  is  very  severe,  and 
threatens  the  life  of  the  patient ;  besides,  also, 
there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  pulmonary 
congestion  in  cholera. 

From  the  co-existence  of  these  two  diseases, 
identity  of  determining  causes  may  be  infer- 
red, but  positive  facts  are  required  to  prove 
that.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
cholera  arose  in  India,  in  the  midst  of  the 
foetid  emanations  from  a  marshy  soil  ;  for,  in 
admitting  this  fact,  we  do  not  prejudge  !n 
any  way  the  other  questions  suggested  by  the 
history  of  this  similar  malady.  It  is  the  same 
in  regard  to  thesuette,  the  progress  of  which, 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  its  mode  of  de- 
velopment and  propagation,  is  nearly  slmflar. 
The  causes  of  obscurity  are  numerous ;  they^ 
are  to  be  lamented,  as  they  prevent  an  exact 
appreciation  of  the  therapeutic  measures,  the 
most  proper  for  the  occasion. 

From  Bellot,  who  wrote  in  1733,  toTessIer, 
who  wrote  40  years  later,  the  plan  of  treatment 
adopted  against  the  disease,  related  to  the  rul- 
iqg  medical  ideas  of  the  period.  A  poison, 
a,  fermentation,  wasendea  vouring  to  get  away, 
and  nature  should  Lc  supported  and  assisted 
iti  this  work,  and  the  system  freed  fVom  thfs 
noxious  prmciple  ;  hence  the  use  of  sudorifics, 
cordials,  hot  and  exciting  drinks,  much  cloth- 
ing, &c. 

^  All  good  observers  have  remarked  the  in- 
conveniences of  this  plan,  and  therefore  Tes- 
sier,  Boyer,  and  the  later  practitioners  have 
adopted  one  exact! y.contrary.  Oelieral  bleed- 
ing, at  the  commencflment  of  the  attack,  has 
always  been  very  advantageous,  and  at  pre- 
sent is  the  most  efficient  remedy  to  simplify 
the  case,  and  render  a  cure '  very  prbbabTe.* 
The  rapidT  abstraction  of  a  sufficiently  large 
^antity  of  blood  renovcs  in  a  great  mm,-: 
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sure  the  oppression  and  the  epigastric  pain. 
The  relief  Is  prompt  and  constant;  the  heat 
diminishes;  the  nasal  hssmorrhages,  which 
are  rather  frequent,  no  longer  occur;  and 
that  painful  pricking  sensation,  vrhic^  the 
patients  suflfer  in  the  legs  and  hands,  is  no 
longer  felt  The  drinks  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and 
not  too  much,  although  the  patients  suffer 
oocasionaliy  very  severely  from  thirst;  during 
the  night  the  insomnia  nmy  t>e  combatted  bf 
slightly  sedative  draughts.  Gentle  revulsivea 
should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  the  hands  may  . 
be  washed  in  mustard  and  water; — in  a  word, 
the  appearance  of  the  miliary  eruption, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  causes  a  no- 
table remission  in  the  symptoms,  is  to  he 
brought  on  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  tongue  indicates  a  foul  state  of 
the  stomach,  with  obstinate  constipation,  gen- 
tle laxatives  may  be  given,  either  by  the ' 
mouth  or  in  enemata,  without  inconvenience ; 
they  may  be  had  recourse  to,  without  fear 
of  increasing  the  diaphoresis,  for  experience 
proves  that  they  aot  almost  entirely  on  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  withoyt 
re-acting  on  the  cutaneous  surface. 

If  one  of  those  serious  cases  is  met  with, 
where  pulmonary  congestion  threatens  the 
life  of  the  patient,  a  large  opening  must  be 
niade  in  the  vein,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  abstracted,  and  energetic  revulsives  had 
recourse  to;  But  the  bleeding  must  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to,  as  more  than  one  patient  - 
has  died  immediately  afler  too  rapid  deple-^ 
tlon.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  nervous  sys^ 
tem  is  afibcted  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
We  have  to  fear  fatal  collapse,  if  too  much 
.blood  be  taken  or  too  rapidly ;  the  prudent 
physician  will  attend  to  the  powers  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  predominating 
symptoms,  in  abstracting  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  eruption  appears,  the 
treatment  will  consist  in  a  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  of  hygiene  ;  for  the  majority  of 
caa^s  are  then  convalescent.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  but  a  slight  eruption,  must 
be  particularly  watched,  as  a  second,  ^nd 
even  a  third  crop  may  make  its  appearattce, ' 
and  this  will  be  accompanied  with  initiatory 
symptoms.  In  such  cases,  less  food  mutt  be 
given,  and  the  patient  kept  longer  ifi  b^,  ojr 
to  a  room. 

Bleeding,  which  is  very  usefuf  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  is  no  longer  so 
when  the  eraptiAn  has  come  ou£  Many  per- 
sons, in  whom  a  vein  has  been  opened  at  thia 
period  to  relieve  excessive  dyspnoea,  have, 
soon  perished.  Excess  in  diet  is  exceedingly, 
hurlfiil  at  this  time.  At  Bury,  a  young 
robust  woman,  wasdesirousof  eating,  and  got 
op  when  the  eruption  had  scarcely  termi> 
aated ;  she  was  sooa  seized  with  shiverings^ 
fits  of  syncope,  and  expired  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

During  convalescence  great  attenttott  t$ 
Mqnisite. .  When  oerebral  symptonia  apffearf' 
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at  they  slmMt  alwsyt  did  at  Nouailles,  etttr* 
nal  derJTttivet,  laxative  glystert,  leedies  to 
tlie  aniUi  or  to  the  mastoid  processes,  should 
he  had  recourse  to.    If,,  on  the  eontmry,  ee 
at  CauTigny,  the  luogi  are  threatened,  gene* 
ral  and  loot!  bleedings,  a  lange  blister  to  one 
thigh,  And  appropriate  drihhs,  should  be  em- 
ployed.    In  all  cases  the  practitioner  mnst 
pay  attention  to  the  particular  circumstances 
which  occur,  and  after  baring  generaliied 
the  disease  so  as  to  seise  the  principal  indica- 
tiim,  he  must  individualize  the  patient,  that 
is  to  say,   he  mutt  modify  the  treatment 
according  to  his  particular  state,    constitu* 
tipn,  idiosyncrasy,  &c     This  wise  precept  of 
Httfeland*s  ought  to  be  always  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  physician. — Arehwu  GHrralet 
de  Mfdicine. 
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ntther  corpulent,  of  temperate  habits, 
lias  suiFered  for  three  years  from  vio- 
lent  attacks  of  gastrodynia.     They 
last  sometimes  for  forty-eight  hours,  i 
and    during    their    continuance  the 
agony  is  described  to  be  so  great  as 
to  make  even  death  a  desirable  boon. 
The  symptoms  during  an  attack  are — 
sensation  of  straitness  in  the  stomach, 
^th  exquisite  tmintermitting  pain, 
the  pain  shooting  into  both  hypo- 
chondria ;  dry  retching,  and  rejection 
of  every  kind  of  food  and  medicines ; 
the  countenance,  during  the  attack, 
ptde  and  expressive  of  distrete.     He 
U  not  able   (although  his  sufferings 
make  liim  very  attentive  to  this  point) 
to  trace  any  connexion  between  his 
cmnplldnt  and  different  kinds  of  food. 
The  attacks  usually  seize  him  in  bed, 
fK)metimes  set  in  at  once  with  great 
intensity,  fit  other  times  commence 
•with  companifcive  mildness,  progres- 
^ely  increase  in  intensity,  -aad  then 
4iQappeflr  gradually  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  came  on.    He  is  rendered 
somewbat  more  liable  to  an  attack  by 
etmfinement  of  the  bowels,  and  feelsr 
relieved  after  full  evacuations ;   the 
tDpnay  kuffered  until  these  are  prb- 
Tdd  i»  efttreme.  and  even  then  the 


relief  comes  but  slowly,  and  alwayi 
Iciaves  an  internal  soreness  about  tbc 
epigastrium,  whicli    continues    with 
very  little  diminution  for  week's,  and 
ia  always  proportionate   to  the.  pre- 
vious intensity  of   the   pain.       The 
average  frequency  of  the   attack  is 
about  one  in   every  two    or    three 
months.     He  resides  in  the  country, 
but  during  his  present  visit  to  town 
he  has  haid  one  of  his  attacks,  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
in  it.     It  came  on  late  in  the  even- 
ing, without  any  apparently  as8ig:n- 
able  cause,  the  pain,  as  he  had  in  his 
previous  acdount  of  some  of  the  -fits 
described  it,  being  at  first  slight,  but 
steadily  increasing  in  intensity,  ac- 
companied with  great  anguish,  rejec- 
tion of  every  thing  from  the  stomach, 
and  frequent  retching ;  the  eyes  were 
watering,  countenance  pale,  and  ex- 
pressive of  great  suffering.     The  pre- 
vious history  leading  me  to  view  the 
disease  as  arising  from  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  I 
had  determined^  should  an  opportu- 
nity offier  while  the  patient  was  under 
my  immediate  observation,  to  exhibit 
opium.     I  should,  perhaps,  have  ob- 
served, that  all  the  preceding  attacks 
had  been  treated  in  the  country   by 
bleeding  or  leeching,  purgative  medi- 
cines, and  enemata.     I  gave  him  fif- 
teen drops  of  tinct.  opii  in  half  a  glass 
of  tepid  water,  without  an  admixture 
of  any  of  the  stimulants  or  aromatics, 
as  ether,  foetid  tincture,  &c.,  which 
are  frequently,  but,  I  believe,  injudi- 
ciously, in  many  cases  added  to  opium, 
under  the  supposition  of  increasing* 
its  virtues.     In  a  few  lianutes   after 
taking  the  draught  the  stomach  be- 
came settled,  the  pain  was  checked 
in  its  progressing  intensity,  and  soon 
after  began  to  die  away,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  very  trifling  soreness,  which 
had  nearly  quite  disappeared  en  the 
following  morning.     This   was  the 
occasion  on  which  he  had    passed 
through  an  attack  in  this  manner. 

From  the  date  of  the  above job^rv- 
atibns,  Sept.  1828  to  July  1831>  I 
had.  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
this  gentleman,  and  he  never,  daring 
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that  space  of  tune,  experienceid  any 
symptom  of  relapse.  Since  July  1831, 
J  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  may  be 
almost  certain,  from  his  silence,  that 
he  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  same 
immunity  up  to  the  present  May 
18S2.  .  . 

Concerning  alkalies  I  may  remark^ 
that  .the  liquor  potassae  causticus,  al- 
though not  so  well  suited  to  be  used 
as  a  domestic  medicine,  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  magnesia  in  relieving  aci- 
dity and  heartburn. 


Cure  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus  by 
Puncture, 

A  BOY  who  from  his  birth  had  had 
his  head  largely  developed,  but  was 
otherwise  welU  was  brought  to  the 
clinical  hospital  of  Berlin »     He  was 
aged  four  months,  pale  but  not  ema- 
ciated.    The  head  had  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  chronic  hydrocephsdtis,  the 
face  was  small  in  comparison  to  the 
skull  ;  the  hair  was  scanty,  fair,  and 
delicate  ;.   the     fontanelles     largely 
open  ;  the  sutures  gaping  ;  the  bones 
of  the    skull    moveable,    thin,    but 
slightly  ossified.     In  its  CTeatest  cir- 
cumference the  skull  was  1 8^  inches,* 
(German)  :     fluctuation    was    every 
where  evident,  particularly  over  the 
anterior   and  posterior    fontanelles  ; 
and  when  one  of  the  fontanelles  was 
pressed  on,  a  hard  and  translucent 
tumour  was  produced   at  the  other^ 
An  other  curative  means  being  inef- 
^ectual,  M.  Graaefe  resolved  to  punc- 
ture.     He  compressed   the    greater 
Ibntanelle,  so  as  to  render  the  lesser 
tense,   and   then    plunged   a  pretty 
largte  cataract  needle  at  first  vertically 
into  the  fontanelle,  near  the  osseous 
border,  and  then  tut-ned  it  obliquely 
for  half  an  inch.     The  viscid  liquor 
issuino:  only  drop  by  drop,  the  ope- 
rator withdrew  the  needle  and  intro- 
duced  a  very' fine  curved  trocar;  as 
soon  as  the   canula  was  opened  a 
strong    jet    of   a    yellowish   brown 
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M  l^li^e  nwM  b6  a  nititske  hti^n  fl^'nhe* 
-  ^e  tbff  mcMttranepit  aftenwsdl  glWM 
a»tba  .circumference  Oif  the  li«w|.|tftfff  tfaerfr 
eovcry  of  the  child.— R.  J»  K. 


tnvnspaient  liquor  came  away.  And 
half  a  minute  the  canula  was  closed, 
and  re-opened  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes ;  this  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  skull  gently  compress- 
ed with  the  hands  applied  on  the 
sides.  When  5  ^ii  of  fluid  had  been 
abstracted,  the  eyes  of  the  child  sud« 
denly  became  dull,  the  pupil  small, 
the  face  altered,  and  the  pulse  weak ; 
the  canula  was  then  withdrawn,  the 
wound  closed,  and  the  head  com* 
pressed  by  bandages.  These  un- 
pleasant symptoms  were  removed 
after  some  hours  by  stimulants,  but 
the  child  remained  restless  or  disturb- 
ed for  a  few  nights.  The  same  train 
of  symptoms  supervened  after  each  of 
the  subsequent  punctures,  which  were 
not  undertaken  until  the  child  had 
been  perfectly  restored,  (at  intei;vals 
of  from  10  to  14  days  J  After  each 
puncture  the  diameter  of  the  head  di<- 
minished  by  two  or  three  lines.  By 
degrees  the  dimensions  of  the  skuU 
became  proportioned  to  those  of  the 
face  and  the  body  in  general ;  the 
fluctuation  and  the  mobility  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  diminished  ;  the 
sutures  closed,  and  the  general  health 
became  much  improved.  The  punc- 
ture had  been  repeated  eleven  times 
in  the  year  1822,  viz.  the  8th,  Iflth. 
and  2drd  of  January,  19th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 15th  and  29tb  of  March,  19th 
and  27th  of  April,  5th  and  27th  of 
May,  and  23rd  of  June.  After  the 
last  puncture  the  fluctuation  was  no 
longer  evident,  the  small  fontanellb 
and  all  the  sutures  were  closed,  the 
larger  fontanelle  alone  remained 
slightly  open.  After  the  ninth  punc- 
ture^he  began  to  articulate  some  words 
and  walk,  and  at  the  age  of  teh 
months  could  walk  and  articulate  dis- 
tinctly. At  the  end  of  June,  the 
head,  measured  at  its  greatest  circum- 
ference, gave  1 8J  inches.,  The  ?§tli 
November,  183*0,  the  child,  aged,!|J 
years,  was  shown  to  the  Society  of 
Medicine  of  Berlin. — Grae/ey  and 
Walther's  Journql/ur  Chlrurjgi^  und, 
Augen  ffeilJcuude,  183 f.  J8.  ,  TS^p.  3. 
thh,  Journ,  of  Med,  and  Chem,  Scu 
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FwriouM  Delirium^  conae^n^  ofi  th€ 
Reperausitm  of  Mrytipelaf.  cwred 

by  recalling  the  InflammtiHtm. 

A  MAK,  aged  45  yean,  was  wovnded 
the  24tii  NoTember  last  in  the  thigh 
by  a  stabbing  instrument,  which  pe* 
netrated  iour  inches,  and  grazed  the 
femoral  artery  without  injuring  it. 
M.  Blandin  found  him  in  the  follow- 
ing state :  face  red,  pulse  100,  head- 
ach ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  red  and 
painful ;  he  was  bled  and  put  on  low 
diet.     The  next  day  but  one  his  state 
was  very  alarming;  face  red,  pulse 
130,  look  wild  and  stem ;  complete 
loss  of  intellectttai  faculties,  furious 
delirium,  ^violent  movements  of  the 
limbfl,  &c.     On  interrogating  his  pa- 
rents as  to  what  had  passed,  M«  B. 
learned  that  the  thigh,  in  the  situation 
of  the  wound,  had  become  of  a  pur- 
ple tied  some  hours  after  his  visit, 
witii  great  heat  and  pain,  and  that 
they  had  applied  on  the  part  com- 
preaaea  dipped  in  cold  water  and  vi- 
negar;  that  under  the  influence  of 
this  treatment,  the  redness,  and  even 
the  pain,  hAA  completely  disappeared; 
and'thore  •  remained  but  a  slight  yel- 
lotyjiestf  in  the  part,  and  finally,  that 
the  loetebral  symptoms  came  on  sud^ 
deoly  afterwarda  with  extreme  vLo- 
lencei.  t  M^  filandln  immediately  bled 
him*  *M^tiM  twelve  leeches  behind 
theeaiH,  sinapisma  to  the  feet,  a  pur- 
gatirriiDieotioii;  and    friction  with 
tHurllaPjenietic'  Mltment,  to  the  part 
wldcii-haii.been  the  seat  of  the  erysi- 
peka»    The  fifth  day  the  inflammation 
returned!,  tnd  extended  over  the  in- 
tertml  dnd  superior  third  of  the  thigh. 
Thetcerebtal  ayxiptoms  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  eotnplained  only  of 
heodach  and  las^tude.    The  fallow- 
iag  dt^r  the  «ry«fipelas  extended,  and 
eansideiabk  .faver  ffiX  m ;  this  was 
eoid!)atted'b))  ifr^ons  with  snej^swial 
<n|itniqt/.«bd.uixe)gh|,  di^a.-the.pa^ 
timt:«a8  tiMiiiltf  elirfre€i01ir^red.•^v4l'« 
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Tcngu9  hy  lig^^^.    JQir  .M»;V<]ii 
GAixywsKc,  of  WSfui.  ••  -  ^m    k*   ^ 

Such  is  the  title  affixed  tp  tjioig^bow* 
ing  case,  but  whicl^  we  coiwder  tp 
be  very  inapplicable ;  the  only  reaeoa 
why  the  tumour  should  be  caUfi4  f^^^ 
gu8  haematodes,  is  on  lycco.unt,  of  tbe 
abundant  hsemorrhagea,  lund  that  will 
not  warrant  the  use  of  tae  wordjfn^ 
gu8,  which  the  disease  was  fac  frpjii 
being,  as  it  increased  gradually  incize, 
and  did  not  present  any  of  the  charac- 
ters of  fungoid  disease.  At  any  rate  £k 
is  pertain  that  its  extirpation  was  n^ciui- 
site,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  civqited 
death  by  suffocation. — ^Ens. 

A  girl,  16  years  old,  had  firom  ^er 
birth  a  small  tumour,  shaped  like  a 
bean,  of  a  bluish  colour*  on  the. right 
side   of  the  tongue  near  the    root. 
This  gradually  increased   in  size   to 
the  seventh  year,  when  it  became  sta- 
tionary till  the  fourteenth,  at  which 
period  it  began  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  caused  difficulty  and  Qven  pain 
in  speaking  and  eating.     The.  eat&« 
menia  then  appeared,  and  its  growth 
was  again  arrested ;  the  patie^it  was 
also  relieved  by  the  loss  of  about  i^ 
pound  and  a  half  of  bloq.d  from  the 
fungus,  in  consequence  qf  an  uijuijf 
inflicted  by   one   of   her  teeth,  .  la 
1 828  the  tumour  increased  ao  rapidly 
that  it  was  feared  suffocation  would 
take  place  during  the  night.    ,  At  thi& 
time  medical  89ai3tanc&  was  required^ 
The  tumour  was  situated  about  eight 
lines  from  the  point  of  the  toxi^^ 
extended  to  its  root,  and  a  space  ,oS 
only  three  lines  T^as.  left  between  it 
and  the  palate.  .  It  was  flattened  f n^ 
before  backwards,  and,4a&ct,  nu^oid^ 
ed  to  the  form  of  the  mouth*     Th^ 
tumour  was  hluisb  in  colour,   so|L 
dightlv  elastic?,  luid  Hi  JU)t.|M4«ate^, 
the  left  side  irregular,    ^he.iipi» 
of  chewiug  and  .swaUowii^  it.  yif^a. 
i]U)st  impossible  to  perform* 
intejligibie.    like  t^^it.' of.a 
whp,{q;^^  with  the mou(thAH^  ,i$m^ 
dfs^a^e  was  conaideiied  to^jU  .;&^9^ 
haunatodes.    On  the  dOth  of  J^f^y^  a 
strong  ligature  was  passed  thit^9i|^ 
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fth  ^tnouf, 'ih  irdef  to  draw  it  out 
tffVhe'tnouth,  ftMTiixitiii  that  situ- 
ation, preparatoiy  to  its  removaT  by 
the  bistoury,  but  this  intention  was 
s^^^ity'ilbandoned,  and  recourse  had 
to  U^ttires,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiol^Ht  hbettiori'hage  which  snpervened. 
A  double  silk  ligature  was  then  passed 
by  nieans  of  a  curved  needle,  through 
1r  Be^bry  part  of  the  tongue;  they 
were  then  separated  and  tied.  When 
they  were  drawn  tight,  the  tongue 
iifcHned  to  the  .right,  and  a  small 
qttaiitity  of  blood  continued  to  flow 
ffottt  the  upper  ligature.  The  tumour 
became  of  a  darker  colour,  and  lanci- 
nating pain  was  felt  in  the  pharynx, 
jaw,  and  right  temple.  As  it  appeared 
lliat  a  small  portion  of  the  tumour 
had  not  been  included  within  the  li- 
gatUres,'a  third  was  applied,  and  their 
ends  brought  out  and  fastened  to  the 
cheek  by  plaster.  Silence  and  rest 
were  directed,  ice  V  as  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  cold  cataplasm  to  the 
cheek.  The  pain  began  to  diminish 
some  hours  after  the  operation,  but 
the  tumour  increased  in  size,  and 
blood  continued  to  flow  from  the  upper 
ligature,  which  was  accordingly  tight- 
ened until  it  ceased.  The  tumour 
then  became  insensible,  smaller,  and 
moveable.  The  threads  were  tightened 
at  first  every  second  or  third  day, 
afterwards  every  day.  Ice  and  acid- 
ulous drinks  were  given  to  remove 
tiiirst,  while  deglutition  was  difficult. 
On  the  second  day  severe  inflamma- 
tion set  in  on  the  right  cheek  and  side 
of  the  tongue,  which  was  treated  by 
leeches,  cold  cataplasms,  and  emol- 
lient gargles.  On  the  eighth,  the  tu- 
mour came  away  in  a  state  of  ptitre- 
ftiction.  An  oval  body,  df  the  size  of 
a  Itfurel-benry,  was  fbund  in  its  centre, 
elastic,  white,  and  briUiant ;  when 
divided  it  appeared  to  b^  composed  of 
doncetttrfe  layers  of  a  homy  substance, 
and  t^onittined  one  drop  of  a  limpid, 
eoldtyiiesfl  liqtiid.  Cicatrizatian  took 
place  it  the  end  of  three  weeks .  Un- 
til t!ie  Wti^iid  was  healed,  the  patient 
eottM^notaiHiculate  distinctly  the  A,  f, 
t»  g,  andV.  l*he  actual  cautery  was 
tq>plied  in  June,  as  it  appeared  that  a 


small'* portion  of  the  tumour  had  es- 
caped the  ligfttores,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  perfectly  recover- 
ed, but  she  remained  incapable  of 
projecting  the  tongue,  and  it  always 
turned  to  the  right,  although  there 
existed  only  a  small  depression  of  the 
edge  of  that  organ. — Jottmal  der  Chu 
rurgie  und  Augenheilkunde,  de  Grafe 
et  Walther. 


Case  of  Abscess  Pressing  .on  or  Open^ 
ing  into  the  Vagina, 

"  Elizabeth  Huvt,  a  married  Wo- 
man, fifty-three  years  of  ag^,  was  ad- 
mitted a  patient  of  the  Northern  IKs- 
pensary,  under  the  care  of  Dr^  'Stroud, 
about  two  montlis  before  b^r  death. 
During  the  previous  four  or  five  months 
she  had  suffered  severe  pains,  first  in 
her  feet,  afterwards  a  little  above 
the  right  knee,  and  ultimately  in  'tke 
neighbourhood  of  the  right  hip  joint. 
Her  health  was  already  much'  broken, 
and  she  was  very  feeble  and  etnaciated. 
She  was  lame  from  the  state,  as  sup- 
posed, of  the  hip  joint.  Her  i^petite 
was  greatly  diminished.  Her  sleep 
was  disturbed,  and  she  was  the  sab^ 
ject  of  a  slight  hectic  fever.  During 
the  patient's  first  visit  to  the  dispcn^ 
sary,  she  assigned  no  cause  for  her 
complaint  except  cold,  and  latigoe 
from  laborious  occupations.  But  du- 
ring her  second  visit  it  was  atoertained 
that,  some  months  before,  there  had 
been  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
vagina,  accompanied  by  a  faintingfit, 
and  that,  subseqnen/dy  to  that  period, 
blood  had  occasiovally  issued  ehhef 
.from  tlie  vagina,  or  from'  the  rectum*. 
The  alvine  dejectioiis  were  aaid  to  be 
contracted  and  of  «  flatleaed' foraiv 
Under  these  ciroumstaneei  ait  eoiainiv 
aatloB  per  vagiftun  irat  proposed^  «iid 
wifii  some  re^ctanoe  penoittedJ  'IHfo 
fingers  introdi^^ted  into  that  ^pmmgpt 
althougli  wttb  the  gyentat  Keanttonl 
gave  much  pain,  and  were  wWidwiWift 
covered  with  blood.  A  hard  round 
substance,  supposed  to  be  the  uterus 
diseased  and  displaced,  was  found 
near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  project- 
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ing  badcwardfl  in  the  d&fectSon  of  the 
rectum.  On  account  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  parts,  and  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  patient,  a  more  accurate 
examination  was  deferred  to  a  future 
opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  the 
suspicion  of  a  malignant  disease  of 
the- uterus,  which  had  been  previously 
entertained,  was  now  considered  to  be 
confirmed." 

The  patient  died,  and  a  very  mi- 
nute and  unnecessarily  prolix  account 
of  the  dissection  is  appended.  We 
may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  the  long  list  of  no- 
thingnesses which  it  seems  the  pre- 
sent fashion  to  cram  into  relations  of 
cada'^eric  alterations.  If  disease  of 
the  uterus  is  to  be  described,  the 
writeir  begins  with  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  tells  of  every  thing  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  natural  or  unnatural, 
that  presents  itself  from  that  starting 
point  till  his  arrival  at  the  ultima 
thule,  the  sole  of  the  foot.  With 
laudable  liberality  all  receives  the 
same  degree  of  attention,  and  whether 
yfe  are  told  of  the  condition  of  the 
soundest  oi^n,  or  of  that  which  was 
chiefly  diseased,  the  same  amount  of 
labour,  and  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  words  is  expended,  and  the  weary 
reader  wonders  to  which  the  author 
attaches  most  importance.  It  is  really 
abdminable  that  in  order  to  learn  the 
iiature'  of  a  disease  in  a  single  organ 
or  apparatus,  one  must  wade  through 
a  dissertaction  •  on  every  other  to  be 
met  ^Vitb  in  the  body.  The  case  be- 
fore us  will  be  shewn  to  be  one  of 
psofis  absciess,  ulcerating  into  the  va- 
gina. Then  wh^t  in  the  world  can 
such  information  as  the  following  be 
worth,  or  yhy  should  it  be  here  un- 
less to  ekhaust  the  reader's  patience, 
and  mtike  him  exclaim  against  mor- 
bid ahaton^sts  as  absolute  nuisances. 
••  The  •6artilagelil  of  the  ribs  were  very 
thott;,  kiid'  the  ensiform  cartilage  was 
'eJttnim'ely  narrow.  The  heart  was 
qfAte  sound  and  contamed.recent  co- 
agula  on  both  sides.  The  left  auricle 
'wai^  raihcr  ferge;  and  the  right  ven- 

iclesmid}.  •  The  venous  trunks  were 
\    and  the  arterial '  ones  empty. 


file  coMinary  v^ksels,  ^pftHiralaiif  tBc 
feins,  were  %eaut^lfy'%jed6Ad/tto- 
boteing  as  it  were't^ie  airrface  df  the 
heart,  with  abruptly  serpentine  Knes," 
and  so  on.     What  interest  or  utSity 
can  possibly  attach  to  this?      We 
might  as  well  be  amused  witli  a  geo- 
graphical and  statistical  account   of 
Peru,  before  entering  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  psoas  abscess.     We  do  pro- 
test  most  earnestly   against  such  a 
system  of  case  making;  a^d  case  taking, 
and  when  samples  come  before  us  we 
shall  not  fail  to  visit  them  wdth  heeirier 
censure  than  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  at  present.     To  pmss  to  the 
principal  pathologic  features  of  the 
case — the    right  psoas    muscle   was 
found  excavated  by  a  very  hn^  ab- 
scess which  extended  outwards  to  the 
groin,  and  downward  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pelvis,  where  it  had  formed 
one  considerable  opening  into  the  va- 
gina and  another  into   the  rectum. 
The  cyst  was  filled  with  greenish  pus 
and  flakes  of  lymph,  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  vagina  and  rectum 
and  prevented  the  escape  of  the  pus. 
Some  of  these  flakes  were  found  quite 
putrid  in  the  vagina.     There  was .« 
small  distinct  abscess  on  the  left  side 
of  the  rectum  and  rather  behind  it. 
The  cavity  of  the  large  abscess  was 
traversed  from  above  downward  by 
the  anterior  crural  nerve,  which  was 
entirely  denuded,  and  at  one  point 
seemed  contracted  and  almost  rednbeti 
to  a  membrane,  and  above  and  belotr 
became  suddenly  large    and   dense. 
The  bone  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis was  denuded.     The  celt^far 
tissue  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  va- 
gina, contiguous  to  the  peritoneum 
was  infiltrated  with  lyinpn  and  pus, 
the  peritoneum  presenting  solne^ad- 
ventitious  bands.    The  post^ior  hdlf 
of  the  vagina,  immediately  below  "dte 
neck  of  the  uterus,  was  destrqyetf.bjr 
an  ulcer  an  inch  in  breadth,  by*  which 
it  communicated  laterally  with  iSt 
cellular  tissue  alluded  to,  and  inft- 
riorly  vrith  the  rectum  IJy  an  opening 
lai^e  enough  to  admit  the  thi&ft. 
The  posterior  lip  of  the  ojillce'of  the 
uterus  was  to  a  certsJn' extent  destitS^y- 
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cd  by  .ub^nytion.  The  rectum  at  tke 
P^ofiKted  pai^t  was.  thickeaed,  aod 
tbe  inucous  membrane  in  fhmt  of  it 
red  axul  4woUen.  These  are  the  es- 
i^epatial  particulars.  The  case  was 
one  of  psoas  abscess,  and  the  changes 
about  and  in  the  parietes  of  the  vagina 
and  rectum  were  consecutive. — Med. 
Chir.  Rev.   July. 


On  the  Oil  called  Palm  Oil. 

ByHivRT  M'Comif  AC,  M.D.  Belfast. 

The  palm  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  Cocos  butyracea,  which  we 
are  told  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  Now 
we  find  that  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  palm  oil  in  use, 
comes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  by 
way  of  Liverpool  and  London.  Then 
the  cocos  butyracea  is  either  a  native 
of  Africa,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
case,  o.r  otherwise,  the  officinal  palm 
oil  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
is  procured  from  the  African  palm. 
This  I  know  to  be  the  case,  from 
having  seen  the  plant  and  its  oil 
upon  the  spot»  up  the  river  Sierra 
Leone. 

It  is  stated  in  our  dispensaries,  that 
the  palm  oil  tree  furnishes  a  yellow 
succulent  fruit,  with  a  fibrous  pulp, 
containing  a  hard  cartilaginous  ker- 
nel, which  last,  by  grinding  and 
maceration,  furnishes  the  oil.  I  shall 
now  state  the  real  process  by  which 
it  is  prepared,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  error  must  have  crept 
into  our  accounts  on  the  subject. 

The  palm  tree  growiug  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  funushes  at  the  base 
or  origin  of  its  leaves^  clusters  of  a 

S'low  succulent  fruit.  Each  of  these 
rs  some  resemblance  to  a  grape 
shot.  The  bunches  are  of  difierent 
9izes,  and  the  fruit  composing  tliem 
of  different  shapes,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  reciprocal  pressure, 
although  naturally  round,  when  not 
exposed  to  it.  Tlie  pulp  of  this  fruit 
is.  soft,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
— ^it  is  from  this  tbat  the  oi}  is  ob- 
tained«    Within   it  Ilea  enclosed  a 


hard  and  thick«skelled  stone,  of  a 
dark  colour,  within  which  is  con- 
taiued  a  firm  white  kernel  of  a  plea- 
sant oily  flavour.  This  kernel  also 
affords  an  oil,  which  is  not  yellow, 
but  white — and  not  fluid,  but  con- 
crete even  in  Africa.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  yellow  palm  oil  is  quite 
fluid  while  in  Africa,  and  that  it  is 
not  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
cold  of  our  temperate  regions,  tliat  it 
becomes  solid — whereas  the  oil  of  the 
kernel,  as  I  have  said,  is  always  con- 
crete or  nearly  so. 

Both  the  white  and  the  yellow  oil 
are  obtained  by  expression.  The  lat- 
ter is  procured  in  immense  quantities 
in  Africa,  where  it  is  partly  consumed 
by  the  negroes  along  with  their  rice 
and  pepper,  or  fried  with  their  fish ; 
and  partly  exported  to  Europe,  where 
its  principle  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap. 

It  continues  to  possess  a  pleasant 
fragrant  odour  for  a  long  time  after 
its  extraction,  and  holds  the  same 
importance  among  the  necessaries  of 
an  African,  that  olive  oil  does  amoqg 
those  of  an  Italian  or  Spani^ird..  It 
affords  an  amusing  spectacle  to  a  new 
comer  to  witness  a  number  of  merry 
negroes  squatting  on  their  hams 
round  a  calibash  of  rice.  They  sel- 
dom use  a  spoon,  but  knead  the  grain 
into  huge  balls,  which  they  roll  over 
in  a  mixture  of  pepper,  salt,  and  oU, 
and  then  pitch  them  with  unerring 
aim  and  surprizing  velocity  into  their 
mouths,  whence  they  almost  seem  to 
descend  unbroken,  into  the  stomach. 
The  white  oil  is  only  used  as  an 
ointment  for  the  skin,  which  it  keeps 
nice  and  soft,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  prevents  too  great  an  excretion 
of  perspiratory  matter.  Not  content 
with  the  hue  that  nature  had  given 
.them,  I  have  sometimes  seen  fond 
mothers  mix  thi^  oil  with  something 
like  lampblack  and.  rub  their  children 
over  from  bead  to  foot,  giving  tbem  a 
singularly  lustrous  appeawice,  e^- 
cially  in  the  fun. 

The  palm  tree  is  one  of  the  moit 
atately  in  the  African  forest,  tower- 
ing above  the  rest,  as  the  lofty  pine 
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does  al  home  over  its  -felldi^  tt^e»:  ' 
Pftrrots  are  eaki  to  be  fend  of  tlve 
fruit.  I  have  ecen  it  ^ven  to  them 
'after  they  were  newly  caught:  In^ 
deed  the  strong  arched  heak  of  this 
bird  seems  to  render  it  peculiarly  fit 
for  tearing  the  fibres  of  fruit  asunder. 
The  preceding  statement  affords  but 
a  tnlHne  addition  to  our  knowledge, 
but  as  every  thing  heips  to  swell  the 
great  mass,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
bring  it  forward. — Gti/tgotc  Medical 
Journal. 


Free  Hospital  for  the  Cure  of  Malig- 
nant Diseases, 

gUEVILLE-STaKET,  HATTOIf  GAHDEN. 


MALIGNANT  CHOLERA. 

Thbrb  ara  two  stages  in  this  disease ; 
the  symptoms  of  both  are  as  follow  : 

The  First  Stage. — A  feeling  of  gene- 
ral weakness  over  the  whole  body; 
sickness  with  pain  about  the  stomach ; 
purging  and  twitching  pains  in  the 
)x)wels ;  a  clammy  feeling  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  desire  to  drink  more 
theuA  usually.  These  symptoms  cod-^ 
«titttte  tiie  first  stage  of  the  disorder ; 
and  in  some  persons  they  will  cou- 
tinue  for  eenreral  days,  but  in  others 
they  T^ai^ly  run  into  the  second 
6ta^6« 

.  Tk^£l^C9nd  iSt/«9»4--Thi8  k  knows 
b)t  thft  wwknem  becoming  extreme ; 
vomttikigfaiMi'pui'giiig  of  watery  flaid 
greatly  intsraaaed;  extreme  thirst; 
Giampa^ii^  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs ; 
Gold&ess  of  all  the  limbs ;  oold  breath; 
sooken  ayes)  dark  blae  appearance 
of  the  extremities ;  aAd  no  pulsation 
B  penseptible  «t  the  wrist.  In  ohil- 
dren  the  si^s  are  vomiting,  purging, 
great  ^hifst,  and  general  resdessnesa. 

The  .diaease  dnnng  the  fint  stage 
amy  alwayc  be  cured ;  bat  if  negket- 
ed  and  allowed  to  pass  into  the  seeond 
9tage,  it  is  fatal  in:  three  out  of  four 
cases.  At  this  hospital  not  one  pa* 
^ent  has  b6en  lo6t  when  admitted 
'^^Tiag  the  first  atage  of  -the  com- 
'n^;  and  nmnjr  have  been  eared 


by' great  atteiktioii  tk»  taeiMa^'^i^em 
in  the  i>ecoftd  stage,  fhk  treatCfXUt 
is  rety  simple,  and  the  med^sinec  chu 
be  procured  at  a  very  cheap  -rate. 

Remedies  during  the   first  stage, 
for  children  up  to  four  yean  old  : 
Calomel,  five  grains ; 
Gfinger,  five  grains ; 
mixed  together  for  a  dose.   This  povr- 
der  -to  be  given  immediately,  ttixed 
in  a  little  treacle;    and  two  boun 
after  the  powder  give  the  foUowtng 
draught : 

Powdered  rhubarb,  ten  grains ; 
Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce.; 
mixed  together,  and  given  in  half  a 
cup  of  strong  coffee. 

Should  the  romiting  and  pofging 
continue,  give  two  table  spoonsifiEd  of 
soda  water  erery  half  hour,  and  re- 
peat the  powder  of  calomel  and  guiger 
four  hours  after  the  draught. 

From  the  age  of  four  years  to  four- 
teen, give  the  following  powder  and 
draught  after  the  seme  manner : 
Calomel,  nine  grains ; 
Ginger,  nine  gndns— mixed. 
The  draught : 

Castor  oil,  three  quarters  of  an 

ounce ; 
IHncture  of  rhubarb,  two  dmchms; 
Powdered  rhubarb,  eight  gvaiDB — 
mixed. 
From  the  age  of  fiNZTteen  and  up» 
wards,  take  the  following  powder  and 
draught:  ^     * 

Calomel,  15  grains  to  20^ 
Ginger,  15  grains  to  iXK^mlxed, 
The  draught : 

Castor  oil,  add  - 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  of  eadr  tee 
ounce — ^mi^ed. 
Small  draughts  of  soda  water  to  be 

taken  by  fell;  pnmdlng  the  vomitingr 
continues ;  and,  should  the  symptoms 
not  abate,  the  powder  and  dncught 
may  be  repeated  font  hours  after  tu» 
first  dose.  Strong  beef  tea,  w^  wot* 
seaed  with  salt  and  pepper,  may  be 
taken  during  the  prdgresa  of  the  lis- 
ease ;  but  the  patient  must  strictly 
avoid  drinking  a  quantity' of  any  fluid 
Whatsoever  at  this  period.  Proiidibg 
Aesb  remedies  fail 'in  removing  the 
iKsorder,  and  the  second  sti^e  ensnei^* 
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^i»  frUowkig.pha  muftt  be  rigidly 
t>biBnn9d.  it  be^g  the  t>nly  cme  yet 
knova  tJoaft  baa  restored  a  single  pa- 
tient ;  it  JA  the  saline  treatment  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Stevens : 

For  obildien  up  to  the  age  of  four 
years: 

Ck>mmon  salt,  one  scruple ; 
Carbonate  of  soda,  six  grains ; 
Ozymuriate  of  potash,  two  grains 
— ^mix,  for  one  dose. 
'    From  four  to  fourteen*  years  of  age : 
Common  salt,  one  drachm ; 
Carbonate  of  soda,  ten  grains ; 
Oxymuriate   of    potash,    three 
grains — ^mix. 
For  persons  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen years: 

CoranMHi  salt,  two  drachms ; 
Carbonate  of  soda,  one  scruple ; 
Oxymuriate   of    potash,   seven 
grains-— mix. 
The  above  powders  to  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.    Dur- 
ing this  treatment,    as    much   cold 
water  or  weak  beef  tea  may  be  taken 
as  the  patients  desire  ;  the  more  the 
better. 

The  above  are  the  only  remedies 
How  used  during  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  in  this  hospital,  with  the 
addition  of  hot  salt-water  bathing; 
and  such  has  been  the  success,  that 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  advise  tlie  same 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
parishes,  but  more  particularly  to  that 
bt  ^X.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  it  being 
that  portion  of  the  City  liberty,  in 
Fairingdon  Without,  which  is  appro- 
wwted  to  my  chaige  by  the  City 
Board  of  Health  ;  and  any  person  de- 
airing  for  further  information  may 
receive  it  gratuitously  any  day  at  one 
o'clock,  at  this  ho^ital;  or  before 
ten  o'dock  in  the  morning,  at  my 
fcskieiiee.  No.  2,  Thavies  Inn»  Hol« 
bom-hilL 

William  Maeshsn,  Surgeon^ 
.  (h^Ue-street  Free  Hospital 
fbr  the  Cure  of  MaUgnaat  E^seftses.    . 

July  16th,  1833. 
'   N»B.    Persons  not  able  to  pay  for 
■ledieineB  witt  be  furnished  wiUi  them 
free,  by  f4>plyis^  as  above^  diceeted* 


Should  any  case  occur,  it  is  requested 
that  notice  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
surgeon,  who  will  superintend  the 
above  plan  of  treatment.   » 


SECRET   RBMEDT  VOR   INCIPIENT 
CATARACT. 


To  tke  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgiet^  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 
In  your  Journal  of  the  30th  ult.  I 
perceive  you  have  noticed  the  intro- 
duction of  a  secret  remedy  for  the  re- 
moval of  incipient  cataract,  at  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital. I  beg  to  enclose  for  your  pe^^ 
rusal  a  statement  of  a  very  mteiest- 
ing  case  of  cataract,  wdl  known  to 
Dr.  Farre,  which  was  removed  in  one 
eye  by  the  use  of  this  powerful  and 
extraordinary  preparation,  the  pro^ 
perties  of  which  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  disease  of  the  eye 
only,  but  extend  their  influence  to 
all  cases,  where  the  pre-diq>osing 
cause  is  inflammation. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  cataract, 
placed  under  this  treatment  by  Mri 
Guthrie;  are  progressively  improving; 
and  I  trust  tile  oppoitunity  ntfw  i3^ 
forded  me,  of  proving  ^  e^reme 
vahie  and'Simplkityof  thiS'tveotmeiit 
over  every  other  yet  introduced,  wiH 
no  longer  be  opposed  b^^professibnal 
prejudice,  it  has  never  been  Biy^^islL 
to  withhold  from  lhepub]iotbe>kliow- 
ledger  of  any  good  iriiich':  ciiMttin* 
stances  may  have  given  me  the  ooo^ 
trol  oiver  for  tiie  moment  ;^  but  T  am 
certainly  desirous  in  this  ease  to  have 
a  matter*  ^diich  I  eesLoeive  to  be  oir 
great  public  importsttcev  deady^mnd 
satisfisctoriiy  sntfaentieatedy  -  befere '  it 
falls  into  thsr  famds  of.aaai^^wlm 
wouid  doubt  its  efficaoyv  fodd  ir«ttt  bay 
statements  *o£  its  gential  7  utility ^as 
ohimarical,  and  ^smidU'^'delBiiDia. 
I  must  ssy  ioo^  tlnili  tsteaty'yettv^f 
doseiypHoatioii,  pmd  gffMUmu  prac^ 
tice,  maritatee  iiftle retumlfol tM 
sacrifieeir  iriade ;  aUd  I  hUve  ifoiebubr, 
^iriben Ifaave  onoe  pubttelyeatabllriied 
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my  ckim  h>  remunecatioQ,  that  the 
xeward  will  not  be  withheld. 

I  remain,  Grentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
W11.LIAM  Mabbhall. 

London  State  Lodge,  Kew, 
July  16,  1832, 


(Copy.) 

16,  Newmarket  Terrace, 
Hackney,  April  4,  1832. 

DXAR  SlB, 

MT'  mother  offers  her  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  bottle  of  drops,  which 
haye  proved  to  her  a  most  valuable 
blessing. 

In  1822,  when  she  applied  to  you, 
lier  sight  was  nearly  gone,  and  Dr. 
Fane,  without  hesitation  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless,  that  no  application 
could  effect  a  cure,  but  by  couching, 
the  cataract  having  formed  over  Uie 
right  eye,  and  the  other  nearly  in  the 
same  state.    Your  opinion  was  at  the 
time,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the 
recovery  of  the  right  eye,  when  she 
commenced  the   application  of  the 
drops.     She  had  not  used  it  more 
than  five  or  six  weeks,   when  the 
sight  of  the  left  eye  was  restored  as 
strong  as  twenty  years  back ;  nor  did 
she  require  any  change  of  glasses. 
She  can  threadle  a  ten  size  needle, 
and  work  as  well  as  at  any  period  of 
her  life,  although  she  has  no  sight 
from  the  right  eye.     She  has  never 
taken  any  further  advice,  being  per- 
fectly assured  she  could  never  have 
any  remedy  equal  to  the  drop.     On 
application  of  the  drop,  the  sensation 
iJB  like  soap  in  the  eyes,  but  that  is  of 
very  short  duration.    During  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  attended 
with  great  infiammation,  biit  disap- 
peanr  as  the  eye  gains  strength.     It 
caused  a  discbarge  of  much  water 
from  the  nose>  particularly  when  first 
dropped  into  the  eye.    She  never  con- 
fines herself*  nor  abstains  from  work* 
ing  or  reading  during  the  time  she 
uses  it.    My  mother  is  now  in  her 
eighty-third    year,    and  I   am  well 
assured  she  would  have  long  since 
^een  blind,  but  from  the  uae  of  it. 


She  desires  me  to.  add,  thmt  if  k  wS 
be  any  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Mmckiaikaa 
to  liave  any  personal  informatioa,  Ae 
will  have  much  pleasure  in   testifying 
her  gratitude  for  its  utilitv*  and  the 
benefit  she  has  experienced,    aod  is 
fiilly  convinced  that  it  has  only  to  be 
tried  to  insure  its  success. 
I  am  truly. 

Your  obliged  serrHut, 

S.  C  Sjkui  1. 

My  mother  adils  her  aignatoce  tn 
this,  which  clearly  proves  that  her 
sight  is  good. 

(Signed)  Sarab  Skutt. 

To  William  Marshall,  Esq. 
London  State  Lodge,  Kew. 


Aattpttal  Hrport. 


WELBECK  DISPENSARY. 
Case  of  Lepra. 

Susannah  Kitblkt,  set.  16,  residing 
at  21,  Spring- street,  Portman-squaic, 
admitted  under  Dr.  Sigmond,   Jme 
2nd,  1832.     Is  of  a  leuco-phlegma* 
tic  temperament ;  is  afifected  with  s 
scaly  eruption,  more  especially  about 
the  knees  ;  the  scales  drop  off  occs* 
sionally,  leaving  a  red,  unbrokeasqi* 
face  beneath,  but  are  soon  renewed. 
It  first  appeared  about  three  months 
ago  on  the  knees,  and  has  extended 
thence  to  the  legs  and  feet,  and  lat- 
terly,   within    a    fortnight^    to    thfi 
thighs,  body,  hands,  and  arms.     She 
has  been  in  servipe  for  two  yean. 
At  her  last  place,  where  she  remained 
for  twelve  months,   was   frequently 
fed   oa  salt ,  meat.     After  staying 
there  eight  or  nine  months,  this  erup- 
tion made  its  appearance. 

Pulse  moderate,  about  76;  boweb 
not  very  regular ;  tongue  slightly  fur- 
red;  appetite  very  bad;  catam'enit 
not  yet  appeared. 

Is  apparently  of  a  weakly  habit, 
but  from  the  mother's  report  appears 
to  have  suffered  hitherto  merely  horn 
sick  haidaohes,  to  whick  she  is  veiy 
mucfa  subject.       .     . 


The  Choleru  and'  the  Gowmment, 
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4ft/^'  p»/9,  J.  omni  mane  sumend^  pil* 

R      C7n^.  hydrarg.  niir.  diL  part,  ajftct* 
appUeoMd. 

Is  directed  to  live  chiefly  on  yege« 
table  diet. 

5th.  Bowels  opened  by  the  me- 
dicine. 

R      Decoct,  ulmicyath,  vinos,  ij.  ter  in  die. 
PiluL  hydrarg.  gr,  v.  nocte. 

9th.  There  are  fewer  scales  on  the 
lower  extremities,  and  the  eruption 
is  apparently  lessened,  but  it  is  ex- 
tending on  the  arms  and  hands ;  bow- 
els confined. 

Hyd.  submur.  gr.  iij. 

Ptth.  jalap.  9j.  statim.    Rep.  decoct, 

uhtti. 
R      Hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  ▼. 

Liq.  call  it.  lb.},  part,  affeeU  noete  «# 

ntane  lavatid. 

16th.  The  skin  is  clearing;  the 
maculae  af  e  less  in  number,  and  ap- 
parently not  so  irritable. — Rep. 

July  17th.  Has  continued  to  em- 
ploy the  same  medicines  to  the  pre- 
sent date ;  the  arms  and  hands  are 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  legs  very 
D6arly  so. 

Another  case,  presenting  appear- 
ances very  similar  to  the  preceding 
has  been  put  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  with  equal  success. 


THE 

Saturday,  July  28,  1832. 


THE 


CHOLERA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

We  have  repeatedly  argaed  that  the 
prevaiUng  cholera  was  one  of  those 
mysterious  and  epidemic  diseases 
which,  from  time  immemorialt  have 
defied  all  human  intervention,  and, 
like  all  maladies  of  this  class,  will 
prevaai,  ttisappear,  and  reappear,  in 
despite  of  aU  quarantine  regulations. 


We  iMtve  often  exposed  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  Central  Board  of  Health, 
its  blunders,  its  follies,  its  incompe- 
tency ;  and  shewed  that  its  advice  to 
the  Oovemment  would  prove  most 
injurious  to  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
society  of  this  country.  Past  and 
present  events  afford  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ments. The  disease  is  now  as  pre- 
valent and  fettal  as  ever  ;  and  yet  the 
Gbvemment  having  discovered  the 
real  value  of  the  inflEJlible  advice  of 
the  sages  of  Whitehall-place,  cannot 
be  induced  either  to  enforce  quaran- 
tine«  or  even  to  publish  daily  reports 
on  the  disease.  Ample  experience 
has  fully  evinced  the  baneM  conse- 
quence of  quarantine  and  exaggera- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  considered 
wiser  to  abandon  both.  We  have  not 
at  present  any  fabricated  cases  of 
cholera,  but  every  endeavour  is  made 
to  suppress  just  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  the  j>ublic.  While  the  profession 
are  hourly  witnessing  the  spreading 
of  this  fatal  disease,  a  member  of  the 
Government  assures '  the  Parliament 
it  has  disappeared.  Such  is  the  piti* 
able  state  to  which  the  country  is 
reduced  by  the  errors  and  follies  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  Duped  and  mis- 
led by  three  or  four  unknown  and  in- 
significant persons,  who  were,  for- 
sooth, elevated  above  the  heads  o( 
the  medical  profession  in  England,  a 
good,  a  wise,  and  a  most  enlightened 
ministry  has  been  placed  in  a  posit 
tion,  which  every  right-minded  man 
in  the  nation  regrets.  Behold  the 
effect  of  corruption  in  the  profession.. 
Had  the  faculty  been  constituted  m 
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it  is  in  all  other  countries/  lieitliet- 
the  Government  nor  the  Public  would 
be  misled  by  irresponsible  advisers. 
Were  there  a  College  of  Physicians 
properly  constituted — were  men  o£ 
science,  experience,  and  eminence, 
selected  for  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health,  the  horrible 
notion  of  contagiousness  of  cholera 
would  not  have  been  advanced,  and 
men  of  no  note  would  not  have  out- 
raged the  public  mind,-  closed  the' 
coffers  of  the  treasury  of  tliis  great 
country  ,<  terrified  all  classes,  and  pau« 
perized  the  thousands  dependant  on^ 
eommerce  ^or  daily  bread.  Anothei' 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  medi- 
cal reform  was  afforded  by  the  bulle-- 
tins  regarding  the  disease  of  the  late' 
King,  which  were  a  gross  insult  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  the  country,  as 
forcibly  observed  by  Lord  Brougham. 
But  what  else  could  be  expected  from 
a  band  of  medical  jobbers,  who  hold 
the  highest  situations  by  interest,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  scientific  at- 
tainments. Let  us  look  to  France, 
where  medical  appointments  are 
awarded  on  the  grounds  of  scientific 
knowledge  only.  There  we  see  th» 
ablest  and  most  renowned  physicians 
and  surgeons  associate,  and  framing 
bulletiBS  oii  cholera,  which  the  whole 
nation'  receive  tvith  the  fullest  confi- 
dence^ 1^  which  are  diametricaUy 
opposite  W  our  ofwuv  On  the  one  side 
ar^'tM  AildrfeJir,  Adeions,  Chaussiers, 
C3Kemn(B^.C9k]^^  CVuveilhiers,  Del- 
{>coliSi  tDiufniytMni»<LarpeyB>  Magen^ 
dtes;  Gi^filas,  Rat)i^,  R^camie^,  Ri- 
"herand^  and  J^ansons;  and  on  the 
^er  are-  the  liruAels,-  Pyms,  Barries, 


DMiiia»  and  M'LeaAs.  *  UI'MletB*'^ 
love  of  science  and  ol  truth  iafln- 
f^tkced  the  foculty;  end  also  in  (ius 
country,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Health  and  its 
satellites. 

It  is  consoling  to  learn  that  the  cho- 
lera has  been  on  the  decrease  during  the 
week,  and  is  far  less  fatal  than  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  diarrhoea  at  present,  but 
this  is  speedily  removed  by  ordinary 
measures.  We  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  the  health  of  the  metropolis  is 
considerably  benefited  by  the  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  Cholera  Act, 

which  has  aireadv  led  to  the  abate- 

•  •  • 

ment  of  divers  nuisances.  Several 
persons  have  been  fined  for  vending 
unwholesome  aliments,  and  canrying 
on  trades  injurious  to  health.  This 
is  a  time,  when  the  aophisticatoca  of 
the  various  foods  and  drinks  should 
be  punished.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  adulterated,  and  thesit  muat 
predispose  the  constitution  to  the 
invasion  of  the  frightful  malady  now 
universally  prevailing  in  this  country. 
Deteriorated  animal  food  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  henee  the 
flesh  and  fish  mailtets  should  be 
closely  inspected.  The  weather  has 
become  more  genial,  and  there  it 
great  reason  to  hope  that  maUgnent 
cholera  will  soon  disappear. 


THE  ANAtOM  Y  BILL'.  ' 

k 

Thk  Aot  for  faoilitating,  or  rathet.in* 
pedtag,'tbe  stud^  bf  smatonly ,  -  Ima 
passed  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;   it   may  be  fairly  consider^ 
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b]f ft)»pa^  Wko  Imm^  it.  It»  piosiog. 
however,  U  one  step  torvfrards  improve- 
iaent»  as  its  defects  can  be  amended 
in  a  year  or  two.  It  is  not  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 
burked  by  the  Lords, 


EVIDENCE  IN  THE  KINNEAR  AND 
BAGSTER  CAUSES. 

In  reply  to  several,  correspondents^  we 
state  that  our  remarks  on  the  above 
causes  were  general,  and  not  personal* 
and  were  reiterated  by  our  contem^ 
poraries. 

MEDICAL  FELLOWSHIPS. 

Da.  PajoaT  has  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Collc^  of  Physicians, 
and  I)r.  David  Badham  has  obtained 
the  RadcIifTe  Travelling  Fellowship. 


BaYAL  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS. 


Tlff«  Censors  of  this  College  are  elect- 
ed annually,  as  also  tfao  President, 
but  the  latter  commands  his  satellites 
to  i;e-elect  hin^,  contrary,  to  law  and 
to  the  rules  of  the  CoDege,  thereby 
secUrktg  the  considerable  emoluments 
of  ,(th9  head  of  the  institu^on  for  the 
time  heing. 
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mOkXAh  OObLESE  OF  SURGEONS.   * 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  held  the  13th  July,  1832, 
JoHK  PAfNT«B<  ViircJiKr,  ^q.  was 
elected  President,  and  Gbobob  Jambs 
OovdanS)  and  AwipHONf  WhirB, 
Eaqrs.  «were  aleoted  Vtee^fl^esitelflr 
of  the  College  for  tb^  ^eiMr  ensuing.  ; 


DEATH    (^F    Mfl,    QJBSQN, 
AT  ST.  TDOICAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

It  is  with  regret  I  forward  to  you 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gib- 
son, an  industrious  and  intelligent 
member  of  the  profession.  He  had 
been  a  pupil  and  dresser  of  St.  Tho-« 
mas's  Hospital,  and  during  the  time 
of  his  pupilage  had  paid  such  attention 
to  his  studies,  and  to  the  patients 
that  were  placed  under  his  care,  as  to 
gain  for  him  the  respect  of  the  whole 
school,  as  well  as  the  professors  them- 
selves. He  was  a  young  man  of  very 
regular  habits ;  and  upon  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Calcutta  ;  had  been  per-* 
fectly  well  up  to  Tuesday  the  16th  of 
July,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a 
slight  diarrhoea;  to  this  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention,  or  think  much 
about.  He  went  to  dine  the  same 
day  with  Mr.  Solly,  the  demonstrator 
of  St.  Thomas's,  and  during  dinner 
he  remarked  that  he  felt  very  imwell. 
A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  at- 
tacked with  violent  vomiting  and 
purging;  felt  the  ciump  about  1:^  sto- 
mach and  legs,  shewing  every  symp- 
tom of  cholera.  Dr.  Roots,  Mr*- 
Ashwell,  and  another  medical  gentle- 
man, were  immediately  sent  fbr. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  foiind  .hiqi  m 
intense  agony  ;  every  thing  that  they, 
could  suggest  was  tried  without  les- 
sening hie  sniFerings,  and  cit<'(^Ven 
o'clock  the  following  day  •  bQ  foU  <l^ 
victim  to  this  direful  malady.T-fVpQi 
a  Correspondent.  '  ^^^  '  '  " 
July  24th,  1881?. 
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TBE  LATE  MA.  JOON-'WIHUX^  - 

OF   BEID0B-STK?ET,   BW^CJ^JFRX^ESk. 

In  a  late  Number  we  recorded  t^  death 
that   zealous   and  prbmisipg  young, 
surgeon,  whose  name  irfand^  af  the^ 
head  of.  these  remarioni  ^'WeJihaif^/ 
been  inform^d^,by  f;^  bfiat.^hpiitart- 
that  he  was  m  apparent  good  health, 
the  day  previous  ttf  Ms  fictfert*;'  ind 
that  he  befliBifiaffe<!fced8po9«£tar  faii 
return  from  Bridewell,  where  hr.  had*, 
been  visiting  persons  labouring  under 
cholera!     In  another  Journal,  noted 
for  mendacity,  sycophancy »  and  sub 
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Vnpreecdcnied  Power  of  Sttam, 


serviency  to  the  renowned  Board  of 
Health,  and  any  one  else  in  power, 
we  find  a  slight  suppression  of  truth 
in  the  account  of  this  gentleman's 
ease.  We  find  no  mention  made  of 
his  having,  taken  a  quantity  of  fruit 
pie  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  this 
fact  could  not  serve  the  doctrine  of 
contagion. 


Unprecedented  Power  of  Steam. 

We  insert  the  following  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  value  of  steam,  and  exult 
that  chemistry,  a  collateral  and  inte- 
gral l*re^nch  of  medicine,  is  likely  to 
accomplish  such  essential  benefits  to 
the  public  and  the  profession. 

A  Novelty  in  Posting, — ^Mr.  Bab- 
bage,  in  his  admirable  little  work  on 
the  Economy  of  MEuiufactures,  has  a 
new  plan  of  conveying  the  mail,  llie 
immense  revenue  of  the  Post-office 
would  afford  -means  of  speedier  con- 
veyance ;  the  letter  bags  do  not  ordi- 
narily weigh  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
are  yet  conveyed  in  bulky  machines 
of  some  thousand  times  the  weight, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  delayed  by 
passengers.  The  rail-road  and  the 
steam -carriage  will  probably  soon  re- 
lieve the  speculator.  Mr.  Babbage 
proposes  the  erection  of  pillars  along 
each  line  of  road ;  these  pillars  an*,  to 
be  connected  by  inclined  wires,  or 
iron  rods,  along  which  the  letters  en- 
closed in  cylinders,  attached  to  the 
rods  by  rings,  are  to  slide;  persons 
stationed  on  these  columns  are  to  for- 
ward the  cylinders  from  each  point, 
after  having  extracted  the  contents 
belonging  to  their  own  station.  In 
this  manner  it  is  calcutoted  that  a  let- 
ter might  be  sent  from  pillar  to  post 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  land  in 
the  6'onfse  of  k  very  dmall  portion  of 
time  \  frbm  London  to*  York,  probably 
in  an  *Iicmt  or'  two^  Ih  the  absence 
of  piRanTand  in  the  interior  districts, 
it  is  suggested  that  chtirch  steeples, 
properly  selected,  might  answer  the 
rarpose ;  and  in  London  the  churches 
light  be  nsed  for  the  circulation  of 


the  twopenny  post .    '  THis  i^  tertaiuly 
a  most  singular  contrivance,  and  Mrbuid 
be  a  droll  use  of  church  steeples  :  we 
fear  that  the  clergy  would  not  approve 
of  the  idea  of  turning  the  bouse  of 
God' into    a    twopenny    post-office, 
though  probably  this  is  not  th«  most 
solid  objection  to  the  scheme,   and 
might  be  got  over  if,  in  other  respects, 
it  was  found  practicable.     Deliveries 
would  of  course  take  place  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  the  next  improve- 
ment would  be  that  the    twopenny 
postman  should  come  in  at  the  win- 
dow instead  of  the  door,  like  the  dove 
letter-carrier  in  the  Alhamlra.     The 
correspondence    of    both    town   and 
country  would  at  least  be  carried  on 
openly,  and  a  very  pretty  spectacle  it 
would  be  to  see  the  cylinders  sliding 
through  the  air  in  all  directions,  and 
to  hear  the  whirr  of  the  poet  a  hun- 
dred yards  over  head  like  a  bird  in 
full  fiight.     We  may  suggest    that 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  post  or 
pillarmen  (these  new  Simon  Stilites 
of  the  philosopher)  sleeping  at^  theif 
stations  ;  for  the  comptroller-general 
might  by  means  of  the  wires,  commu- 
nicate an  electric   shock  every  now 
and  then  by  way  of  avant  courier  to 
the  mail,  or  to  enliven  attention   in 
case  of  any  extraordinary  despatch.  In 
this  manner  also  a  reprimand  might 
be  conveyed  in  an  instant ;  and,  while 
the  postmaster-general  was  sitting  at 
his  ease  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
might  give  a  Welsh  or  a  Scotch  post- 
master such  a  rap  over  the  knucldet 
as  he  would  not  be  likely  soon  to  for- 
get.    One   grand   electrical  machine 
would  charge  the  wires  along  two  or 
three  hundred  miles   of  road,    and 
stand  in  the  stead  of  a  thousand  chro- 
nometer6.    Epistolary  language  would 
necessarily  suffer  a  revolution.     lA 
the  neological  dictionary,, instead  of 
"  drop  you  a  line,"  we  sh6uld  insert 
"  slide  you  a  line  j'V-"  have  you  nut 
a  letter  into  the  post?"  would  1^  '*  md 
yon  steeple  It?"  and  impatient  cbf- 
respbhdents  would   pefhaps  request 
the  Duke  of  lUchmond  of  the  day  to 
communicate    their  ardours  by  the 
next  shock. — I^ew  Monthly  Magazine, 


P^i^siohgjf  ftf  the  Hearing  and  Voice, 
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Burial  in  EngUand. — Honourable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  as  all  must 
eonsider  the  procrastination  of  inter- . 
ttient  in  England,  it  is  not  without  its 
bad  consequences.  The  effluvium  of 
a  dead  body,  disusing  itself  in  a 
house,  where  the  minds  and  vital 
energy  of  ita  occupants  are  depressed 
by  sorrow,  and  where  the  distressed 
relatives  perhaps  refuse  necessary  nu- 
triment, may  produce  the  Worst  ef- 
fects. To  parry  these  evils»  and  the 
Btill  more  awful  errors  of  interring 
the  dead  alive,  a  consultation  of  com- 
petent persons  might  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  dead,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  decease,  and  decide  on  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted.  The  civil  law 
of  France  has  made  an  enactment  on 
this  subject,  which,  if  strictly  adhered 
to,  would  go  far  to  prevent  these 
three  evils — crime,  burying  the  living 
by  mistake,  *  and  keeping  the  dead  to 
infect  the  living.  So  deeply  and  aw- 
fully have  some  people  been  im- 
pressed with  the  horrors  of  premature 
interment,  that  in  one  of  the  old  im- 
perial towns  of  Germany,  a  plan  has 
been  devised  and  adopted,  as  a  secu- 
rity against  thisi  as  well  as  the  other 
evils  we  have  enumerated.  Every 
person,  after  death,  is  carried  to  a 
well- ventilated  room,  constructed  for 
that  purpose,  near  the  church ;  the 
corpse  is  warmly  covered,  an4  laid 
upon  the  table — the  hands  connected 
with  strings,  communicating  with 
bells  suspended  in  an  adjacent  room, 
where  a  watchman  is  constantly  on 
duty.  To  insure  his  vigilance,  he  is 
compelled,  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  advance  the  finger  of  a  dial,  which 
will  only  move  at  that  interval  of 
time.  We  relate  this  from  recollec- 
tion, which  however  is  acci^rate  in 
all  essential  particulars.  Two  persons 
were  saved  by  this  expedient. — The 
Sources  of  Health  by  Belinaye^ 

Extraordinary  Power  of  the  Human, 
Ear, — ^The  atmosphere  is  the  g^and 
medium  by  which  sound  is  conveyed, 
though  recent  discoveries  prove  that 
other  bodies  conduct  it  with  greater 
expedition,  as  in  the  instance  of  vi- 


brating a.  tnniqg  fork,  to  the  st^m  of 
which  is.  attached  a  packthread  string; 
on  t|ie  other  end  being  wrapt  rounds 
the  little  finger,  and  placed  in  th^ 
chamber  of  the  ear,  the  sound  will  bC'. 
audibly  conveyed  to  the  distance  ofi 
two  hundred  yards,  though  .not  per-. 
G^ptible  to  any  bystander.    Miners,- 
in  boring  for  coal,  can  tell  by  the 
sound  what  substance  they  are  pe- 
netrating ;  and  a  recent  discovery  is 
that  of  applying  a  listening-tube  to 
the  breast  to  detect  the  motions  of 
the  heart.  The  quickness  which  some 
persons  possess  in  distinguishing  the 
smaller  sounds  is  very  remarkable. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  has  declared 
that  he   could  readily  perceive  the 
motion  of  a  flea,  when  on  his  night- 
cap,   by  the  sound  emitted  by  the 
machinery .  of   his  leaping    powen. 
However  extraordinary  this  may  ap- 
pear, we  find  a  similar  statemeni  is. 
given  in  the  ingenious  work  upon  in- , 
sects  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  say, 
"  I  know  of  no  other  insect,  the  tread 
of  which  is  accompanied  by  sound,, 
except  indeed  the  flea,  whose  steps  a^ 
lady   assured  me  she  always   hears 
when  it  passes  over  her  nightcap,  and 
that  it  clacks  as  if  it  was  walking  mpat« 
tens !"    If  we  can  suppose  the  ear  to 
be  alive  to  snch  delicate  vibrations, 
certunly  there  19  notkiiii^  in  the  way 
of  sound  too  difficult  for  it  to  acliieve. 
— Gardiner  8  Music  of  Nature. 

Physiology  of  the  Voice,  —  Wind 
Instruments.  —  The  concert  orches- 
tras are  universally  defective.:  the 
stringed  instruments  are  overpowered 
by  a  crowd  of  flutes,  clarioneto,  bas- 
soons, trumpets,  trombones,  drums, 
and  horns.  If  we  except  the  Phil- . 
harmonic  band,  there  is  not  one 
in  London  that  is  properly  conipoaed. 
Singers  have  an  aversion  to  the  full 
orchestra,  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
duplicate  parts,  seldom  give  ouX  more 
than  one  copy  to  each  of  th^  stjinged 
instruments,  thinking  they  sball  be 
better  heard  by  abridgiiig  them  :  they 
forget  that  in  every  case  there  is  sel- 
dom or  ever  a  suflicient  number  of 
violins  to  moderate  and  keep  down 


as  Notices  to  Corregpondents, — Amount  of  Suhctiptions4 

the   force  of  the  wind  iastruments.  cue  of  Ruofluige  v.  Ryan.    It  i»  tety  thie 

The  writer  noticed  two  circumstanceB  ^l^  *«  ^f^'U^^  respongible.  but  bei^  ^b 

in  the  Abbey  band  m  the  year  1791,  from  Dr.  'Ryan  when  the  law  proceedio^a 

worthy  of  remark :  first,   the  great  commenced.    It  could  not  be  expected  timt 

softness  with  which  the  songs  were  Aev  would  incur  law  expenses  by  ii»ertiit|r 

executed,  althouirh  377  striked  in^  ^^  ";"»*»  **  publishers,  and  having  no 

^«vu  ^  •u.uvugu  «f  #    oM^Bg^  <Y  ^^^^  advantajje  by  the  sale  of  the  work  than 

Struments    accompanied    the    smgle  that  possessed  by  Lonffman  and  Co.,  or  anv 

voice,  such  was  the  lightness  of  the  other  medical  bookseller  who  might  vend  it. 

effect  that  they  did  not  overpower  or  i^  *ey  were  proprietors  of  the  work,  then 

incommode  it ;  second,  from  the  great  ^^%  ^S""^  ^^Xv  ^** VT^"  Tr"  Jf  P'^^.u ' 

.     *.    r  *.!.         ^        /L_         L-  ?  ..u  Dystocia. — We  shall  be  obliged  bj   the 

extent  of  the  surface  from  which  the  generous  offerof  our  correspondent 

sounds  emanated,  they  were  diffused         •«•    We  shall  give  ilie  Index  and  Title 

through  the  atmosphere,  so  as  com-  psge  of  this  volume  in  our  next. 

pletely  to  fill  it.     No  single  instru-         _.  .       TT        c  .i^..      i 

'^      ^"^        1        ji.j.n  1.1      jj  The  members  of  the  profession,  who  con- 

ment  waa  heard,  but  all  were  blended  ..^^^  ^j^^  damages  awarded  in  the  case  of 

together  in  the  softest  showers  of  har-  Ramadge  v.  Ryan  excessive,  have  commenced 

9^3^, — Gardiner  8  Music  of  Nature*  a  subscription  to  enable   the   defendant   to 

.  Apply  for  a  new  trial. 
'  Oiive  Oil.— The  amount  of  duty  suascauatoNs  receive^d.       _^ 

ftlj4  on  oli^e  oil  imported  into  the  Dr.  James  Johnson    10  10    O 

Vxbitod  Kingdom  from  5th  January,         Dr.  Uwins  2   t    O' 

MSUto  April  5,  1832,  was  76,962/.         grl^^n-'V a    5  '2 

Tie  qn^^ty  of  this  oil  ^^^^  T^STS^^  2    2    I 

that  penod  was  2^296,629  gallons !  j.  p.  Holmes,  Esq.  ..;.,. .    9    2    »• 

t.-,  ■  Grcville  Jones,  Esq 2    2    0 

—  Skey,  Esq 8     2     0 

t  NECROLOGY.  .  A  Nsval  SurgBon  ...••... .     220 

At  Ballintobe,  of  cholera,  George  Res?  Wat-  J.  Footc,  Esq I     1     0 

son,  Esq.,  assistant  surgeon  83rd  regiment,  M.  W.  Henry,  E«q 1     1    (? 

^^  26  years.  -  Dr.  Harrison  10  10    0 

At  ^imerick^  Dr.  Leahy  died  of  cholera  on  Dr.  Bltcke 5    5    0 

d^inst.  Mor?.in  Austin,  Esq.  ••.....    2    S    0 

A  Dresser  of   St.  Bartholo- 

I  noTicES  TO  coRRESPONDFNTs.  mew*s  llospital 2    9    0 

•  1^.  J.  W. — Our  cori'espondent  would  feci  "  E.  L.  Devonald,  Esq 1     1     0 

much  oblij^ed  by  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  P.  Reillv,  Esq 1     1     0 

facilities  of  admission  into  the  American  ci>)-  AleK.  M'Nab,  Esq 1     1    O 

ipftcs     Perhaps  Mr.  I'orbes  W I nslow  woiild  M.  D 9    a    Q 

fa^oar  us  with  farther  remarks  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Hood,  Bri;,'h*on 5    5    0 

^.  Mr.  Georpfc  Rees  will  obli^^e  ns  by  for-  W.  Huskies,  Eso 110- 

irarrling  the  conclusion  of  his  commumcation.  W.  P.  Crump,  Esq. I     I     0 

;   Mr.  West's  cominunication  is  under  con»  A  Lady *.  2    2    ^ 

sfrferation.  J.  Ingfcby,Esq. I     I     0 

Alphn.  —  The  pnblicaiion  of  the  affair  Professor  Cooper 2    tt    O 

could  only  enfrendcr  anvry  feelings.     Onr  £.  A 5    5    O 

correspondent  will  perceive  this  on  cooler  An  Hospital  Surgeon 5    A    O 

reAecllon.  Dr.  Sigmnnd.  .............     5    5    0 

'   A.  E.— -Ex-ery  work  sent  us  is  noticed—          M.  Downing  Darwin,  Efq. . .     I     I    t» 
tl^at  attude.i  to  has  not  reached  ui.  A  Country  Surgeon I     1    0 

C.=— There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  that  the  G I     1     0 

Publishers  of  this  Journal  are  partly  respoo-  Sir  Charles  Aldis   1     1    o 

kible  for  the  taw  expenses*  incurred  in  the  Vt.  Aldis 1     I     • 
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